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Elements Rotany, or Outlines of the Natural llis~ 
tory of Vegetables, illustrated by thirty Plates. By 
llftnjamin Smith Barton, M.D. Professor of JSlateria 
g Medtca, Natural*llistory, and Botany, in the Univer¬ 
sity qt Pennsy^tania, revis^ and corrected, uili the 
AdditMn of Engltsh Examples, and Occasional 'Notes, 
by the English Editor, iioual 8ro. 12 «, Johnson. * 

O F every department of speculative science the 
advancement as well as foundation de]>endsjipon 
the exertion of ihf powers of the mind. But the ap- 
])tfcation of these powers to speculative pursuits, and^ 
consequent advancement of genuine science have 
never been more widely extended or more conspi¬ 
cuously displayed than < at the present period. Prom 
the collisinlt of opposite opinions or co-operation of 
coRgenial minds new truths are daily developed, and 
new facts ascertained. The modeap discoveries and 
improvements in chemistry furnish, perhaps, the best 
proots of the truth of tliis assertion; but the researches 
of men of genius have not been coniined to chemistry 
alone. Other departments of science have experienced 
similar improvements. To the laborious appiioation, 
the indefatigable zeal, and the enlightened views of 
idnnaeus, deducing his rules of method from the most 
incontrovertible principles^ Botany is indebted for the 
introduction of a simplicity of system, a perspicuity of 
arrangement, and a precision of language which hatrp 
allured to the study of the science men of the most 
distinguished abilities, and excited that ardour for 
botanical investigation which distinguishes the present 
age. Hence the great variety of introdifetory publi¬ 
cations professing to explain the principles, nr eluci¬ 
date the plan of the Linnaenn system. It must be 
confessed, however, that but few attempts of this kind 
bad been crowned with success, and that even in these 
there was yet left much rocni for improvement. 
Particularly something seemed wanting io sejve as an 
introduction to the study of vegetable physiology as 
connected with the study of a system. Dr. Barton's 
work professes to be an attempt of ibis kind. We 
entered upon the perusal of it with much interest and 
expectation, hoping that it will be found to euitain 
something more to recommend it, than merely its 
novelty. ’ 

The work is divided into th^ee parts .-—The first 
part is entitled The Delineation of tlio Plant, which 
means a description of the parts of vegetables; The 
second, The Physiology of Vegetables, and the third, 
' An Exposition ipf the sexual system of Linnseus. 

Tlie division of the subject is judicious enough, but 
the author does not adhere to it, not indeed from in- 
pttentiun or mistake, but from design. Ftrr the 
amusement and relief of tlte reader amidst the fatigue, 
aud .possibly (Usgust, which the task of learning a 
new language is but tQoapt to occasion. Dr. Barton 
has thduglit it expedeot^ to introduce, into the first 
part of the work, various cucufostances relatiroto tlie 
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economy and uses of plants, though their proper plafce 
is in the second part. Much as we admire and com¬ 
mend Dr. Barton's kind attentions tn^^)e ease add 
comfort of his reader, we cannot agree ttdth him in 
thinking that tfiesc .'ircvmstances are not entirely out 
of their place, especially in a wm*!! such as his, which 
professes to treat the subject in a nethcdical ancf sys¬ 
tematic manner. The plan may be more popular, but 
is less scientific, and Dr. Barton was under no heces. 
sity of sacrificing method to amusement, as the amu.se-* 
raent would have come quite soon enough in the se¬ 
cond part of his work. There is but little hope of 
the .ytadent who must be allured to application by 
amusing incidents, or entertaining passages. The 
English editor has taken the liberty of transferring 
some of the.se passages to their proper place, and we 
think i^ he had transferred a few more, he would have 
rendered his work more complete. 

The first part of the work is divided into three 
chapters, which tr«at respectiv^y of the Root, the 
Herb, and the Fructification. This arrangement cor¬ 
responds with the order of nature. 

The Roo t. —After some prelinjinarv observations 
illustrative of Linnaeus's notion of a root qs ccmiisting 
of a faudex asccadens et descendens, roots are next 
considered with res|iect to their fej-m, direction, and 
duration. With regard to form, pr. ^arton takes no¬ 
tice of only six Aificrent species of roots, nambly the 
dhrosa, Poe fusif&uns, the tuherosa, tlie pramorsa, the 
^raanlaia, and Bult'osn,^^lih description of which is 
concise and pers^uous enough, though he seems to 
have It few objections to the opinion of Linnaeus cun- 
cefning the species bulbmit A bulbous root consists 
of two parts, the bulb and the radicle, the latter 6f 
yhicb ynuieus con.«idered as the only efficient root, 
and the former as the hybeniaculnm, or winter quar¬ 
ters of the plant. Dr. Barton is of a different opi¬ 
nion. He considers the radicles ratfier as exhaling 
than absorbing organs, and the niijidlc part of the 
under surface of the bulb as the true efficient root. 
And his reason for embracing this opinion is, because 
the Marquis dc St. Simon has asserted it to be so in 
bis work on the Hyacinth; and because the radicles 
of certain bulbous rooted plants are nut necessary to 
the full growth and perfection of these plants. If (he 
Marquis de St. Simon only asserts this, wc do not 
consider ourselves as bound to believe it j if he ofiers 
proofs. Dr. Barton should have adduceil them, aud 
the argument affecting to show iBat the radicles are 
not necessary to (be lull growth and perfection of the 
plant, if it proves any thing, proves a greaL^ealr too 
much for Dr. Barton’s purpose; since, torthe very 
same reason, we may just as well deny them to be ex¬ 
haling organs. The truth seems to be, that although 
they are cut off to the surface of the bulb, they may 
yet retain their absorbing power; for they are notW 
this means entirely eradicated. But, says Dr. Bartel 
L'mnieus is not always consistent with himself, fe her 
A ' « 
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ift)n«iden the tuber or knob of tbe<potatoe as a true 
. root, although it must be alloweX to contain tbo-em-i 
* bryo of the future;, plant, which Ought to entitle it to^ 
the - appellation, of hybemaculuw or ^Ib. If Linnaeus 
were not consistent with himself, stm it would neces- 
■arily destroy but one of bis opinions’; Aid for any 
thing Dr. Barton has said to the contrary, it might 
just as likely be that concerning the tuberous root as 
the other. the knob of the potatoe and the bulb 
of the byaanth can never be considered as varieties of 
the same species. Till 8U(;|;i time, therefore, as we 
•hall meet with stwnger arguments to the contrary, 
{halt those adduced by Dr. Barton, we are willing to 
adhere to the opinion of Linnaeus. But Dr. Barton 
seems also inclined to dispute the existence of the 
I tulbm soliduti, or solid bulb. It must be allowed, in¬ 
deed, that the bulb of the tulip, which has been rather 
nnlnckily adduced by Linnaeus as an example of it, is 
not a solid bulb. It does not however follow from 
this inaccuracy that solid bulbs do not exist. Let Dr. 
Barton dissect and examine the bulb of the crocus 
sativus, or gladiolus communis, and doubt the exist¬ 
ence of solid bulbs if he can. Roots with wspect tef 
their direction are perpendicular, horizontal, or creep¬ 
ing; and, with respedt to their dbration, annual, 
biennial, or perennial. These distinctions, with some 
others of less importance, are concisely and perspi¬ 
cuously stated, and a section containing miscellaneous 
observations relative to the natural history of roots 
wb|]^ are well worth the perusal of the botanical stu¬ 
dent, concludes the first chapter. e 

The Herb. —^Tbis chapter contains four sections, 
which tr^t of the trunk, the leaves, ^tbe fulcra, and 
hybeoiaculum.* TbS trunk. In the enumeration of the 
different species of trunks mentioned by Linnssus, 
they are stated to be six in number, the cauUs, the 
cutmutf the scapus, the peJuiiculut, the petrolus, the 
front. But in the course of detail the stipes, a seventh, 
ia introduced, which was «ot included ih the previous 
enumeration. This is to be regarded merely as a 
alight inaccuracy, for the fact is, that Linnaeus did 
divide trunks into seven kinds, though it roust alsolbe 
confessed that the division is somewhdt exceptionable; 
for which reason Dr. Barton excludes from the list of 
trunks ih&pcdunculus and petrolus altogether, and thinks 
they may be clSssed with more propriety under the 
bead of Fulcra, to which Linnscus himself had at one 
time referred them. The leaves —^Ilie second section 
which treats of the leaves, contains the nomenclature 
•f leaves arranged under the divisions of simple leaves, 
of compound leaves, of leaves according to their de¬ 
termination, and concludes with some miscellaneous 
observations relative to the natural history of leaves, 
the whole being very well calculated to convey to the 
reader accurate ideas of the subject. But the term 
nerve is objected to as applied to a leaf, because 
** there is no reason to believe that any peculiar sensi 
bility, the attribute of nervous matter, resides in the 
centr^ fibre.*’ If every botanical term is to be rqected, 
where the analogy b^ween the object to which it is 
applied, and that from which it hat been borrowed, 
Jft not altogether complete^ then the greater part of the 
jflai^oage of botany must be exploded, and a new oo- 
raeociatore introduced. We shall be finding fault 
& 


with the term trank, bgcause it contains nothing ana« 
li^ops to the viscera of animals, and to the tbrm pisfil, 
seemingly a |orruption of pestle, becaifse botanists do 
not make use of the part s^ denominated to pound 
their herbs and flowers. The fulcra.—>Dr. Bi^ton 
finds some difficull^r in determining the number of 
the parts of the plant which are to bc^rr|nged under 
(his head, and thinks Botany would not lose much by 
the entire abolition of the term. The term, it must 
be confessed, is by no means ^ell^ chosen, and w'e 
find that Linnaeus himself was nut a^all decided in hil 
aplllication of it. But if it is to be Abolished, another 
Jterm must be invented, and it will be a matter of 
some difficulty to find one that will apply to all the 
different parts of the plant which Dr. Barton includes 
un^pr the term fulcra. His enumeration consists of 
nine different species of fulcra, of which the petrolus 
and pedunculus, transferred from the class of truiiics, 
are the first. It does not appear to us that these ({arts 
of the plant can be denominated with propriety either 
fulcra or tranks; but they arc certainlyymore ne.trly 
allied to the latter than to the former, and we think * 
Dr. Barton could ifbt have done better than to leave 
them where b« found them. The remaining species 
of fulcra enumerated by Dr. Barton, are the ctrrm, 
the sti/pulte, the bracteie, the spina, the aculcvs, tha 
gtandula, the pilus. These, considered as appendages 
of the plant, are classed together with propriety. 7 he 
Uybtrnaculum. —^The fourth section treats of the liy- 
bernaculuni, or winter quarters of the plant, or rather 
the gemma or bud; as the bulb, another species of bud, 
l^s been (rested of already. . The different species of 
bads are described with perspicuity and precision; 
^nd the divisions of former botanists founded upon the 
bud, sbown to be inaccurate; but wc think the place 
of this section should have been before the leaf, as, in * 
the order of nature, the bud is certainly protruded be-, 
fore it. ** 

The Fructific.4tion. —^This subject is treated 
with more minuteness of detail than either of the 
others, to which, indeed, it seems to have a peculiar 
claim. In ail systems of botany the parts of fructifi¬ 
cation form a prominent feature, but particularly in 
the systpm of Linnaeus; and Dr. Barton, as we think, 
has done justice to the subject. The fractification is 
considered as consisting of seven parts, according to 
the division Linnaeus, the calyx, the corolla, the 
stamen, the pistillum, the pericarpium, the semen, the 
tecepbaculvm. The Ca/yr.—The different species of 
the calyx are accurately described, bnt some doubts 
are entertained with regard to the propriety of in¬ 
cluding in the ntujiber the calyptra and volva. We 
think the amentum is equally liable to objection, bat it 
is well known that Linnaeus was partial to the number 
socen, and took every possible opportunity of r^ucing 
the parts of his divisions tothatsundard. The Corolla, 
—Remarks upon the dil^calty of distinguishing the 
calyx from the corolla, in some instances, and the 
rules which have been suggested for ascertaining 
them, together with the nomenclatnre of the parts and 
figure of the corolla, occupy this section. The Nec¬ 
tary. —Dr. Barton accuses Linhssas of assuming to 
himself the honour of having first recognised this part 
in the vegetable structure, although it is certain that 
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Tournefort observed It passion ■flower be* 
fore Linnaeus wa| born, and Vaillant at least befose 
he was ten )rears old. *^6 Accusation is foii^ded upon 
»passa^ in h.is Philosophic Botanica, in which he 
says. Nectarium ne nomine noti^ erat antequam 
*idem deteripinavinius. But if we understand the 
" passage, and nsajr ^ allowed to translate it, Linnaeus’s 
meaning is this, 'Fhe nectary was not distinguished by 
a name :ill 1 gave it one—from which premises it is 
rather an illogiC|tl deduction to conclude, that hd ar¬ 
rogated to himself the honour of the discovery. He 
claims to himself only the merit of having given it k 
name^ Dr. Barton must not believe all that is in 
Milne’s Botanioil Dictionary. ^ The term nectary, 
which, it must be allowed, is rather a vague one as 
applied to the part of the flower which it dendminates, 
ougbt^ as Dr. Barton thinks, to be exploded from the 
nolHanclature of the science altogether, and a new one 
invented. It is an easy thing to invent new names, but 
not always expedient to adopt them. It was the fault 
even of Linnaeus hintself, that he was too fond of intro¬ 
ducing new terms.—^The stamen, pi|til, pericarpium, 
and seed, occupy each a section, and are well explained. 
The Jlecep/flc/^This is the last of thb parts of the 
fructification enumerated by Linnaeus. There are five 
diflerent species of receptacles, the receptaculum pro- 
prium, the receptaculum commune, the umbel, the 
cyme, the spadix. The three last, however, are rather 
vaiieties of the receptaculum commune, than distinct 
species, which perhaps is the reason that Dr. Barton 
transfers them to the following section. Inftoreecentia, 
or the manner in which flowers are attached to the 
plant.—Of this there are said to be thirteen different 
species. But the spadix, cyme, and umbel, trans¬ 
ferred from the last section are still considered as re¬ 
ceptacles. To the transference there can be no parti¬ 
cular objection, but when once it is made, ^ey ought 
no longer to be mentioned by their former names. 

Part second—Of the Physiology of Vegetables.— 
This part of the work is divided into twelve sections, 
which treat tst. Of the anatomical structure of plants; 
2. Of the vessels of plants; 3»Of the structure and 
uses of the leaves; 4. Of the use of the brqptse; 5. 
Of the use of the calyx; 6. Of the uses of the corolla; 
7. Of the uses of nectary; 8. Of the pollen ; 
9. Of the pistil and pericarpium; 10. Of the anatomy 
of the seeds; 11. Of the dispersion of the seeds and of 
their germination : and 12. Of a Calendariiim Florss. 

We agree with Dr. Barton in considering a gPneral 
view of the principles^ of vegetable physiology as a 
proper accompaniment to his elements of botany. But 
the reader is not to expect mucfi minuteness of detail 
in this part of the work, as the author was obliged to 
abandon his original plan, and to abrid« the<materids 
he had collected for publication. But the observations 
ef which the public have been thus deprived, are to 
appear in a Supplement 'to the Elemenu at a fliture 
time. In some general observations introductory to 
tills part of the work, a plant is described to be an or¬ 
ganized and living body, endued with the attribute of 
irritability, and probably also of sensation. Facts in¬ 
dicating the existence of the former, and the presump¬ 
tive existence of the latter jsre to be occasionally intro- 
daced in the course of the work. But even in an 


^bridged view of the principles of vegetable physio¬ 
logy, a subject of so mi^h importance seems to us to ‘ 
have merited somewhai? more attention than that of 
merely a few scattered and occasional ebservations. 
The phenomena on which the doctrine ob’the irritabi¬ 
lity and probable sensation of vegetable^ is founded 
might have been collected together, and exhibited in 
one point of view. This would have added much to 
the edification of the reader, and but little to the 
trouble of the writer. 

Of the structure qf P/aurs.—This section contains a 
clear and succinct account of the organization of ve¬ 
getables, as consisting of the bark, (he alburnum, the 
wood, and the pith. One thing, however, struck us 
as being rather an exception. It is the description of 
the cortex, or middle part of the bark. This descrip¬ 
tion is certainly not very well calculated to assist the 
epneeptions of the reader. But to the aid of his de- 
•Bcription, Dr. Barton adduces the example of the beau¬ 
tiful lace bark of the Daphne Lagetto, which he at the 
s^e time calls the /ifor, or inner part of the bark. But 
■the libetshas not yet bran described, and it is a hun¬ 
dred to one that the reader has never seen the lace 
bark of the Daphne. To him, therefore, the subject 
is ^s mysterious as* before. It affords him, indeed, a 
very go^ example of aocelebrated mode of illustration, 
known by the name of the ignotuhi per ignbtiui, but 
tends very little to his *edification. For on the first 
view of tiie subject he is led to consider the lace bark 
of tlie Daphne as belonging to the cortex, since he 
finds it introduced under that head; but as be’pto* 
cecds, he finds bis original idea contradicted by the 
application of the term interior, which cad refer only 
to the liber, and between these two*ideei, like the ass' 
betwqpnthe two bundles of hay, he remains io suspense. 
The fact no doubt is, that the fibrous texture or both 
these parts is the lame, and the lace of the Daphne 
may belong (b the one or the other, though it it most 
conspicuous in the la^er; hut according to Dr. Bar¬ 
ton’s plan, the liber can never with propriety be ein- 
plqyed to illustrate the cortex, to which he has made 
it posterior in ekder of arrangement. LinnsEOt’s defi¬ 
nition of the word is disapproved of, and the defini¬ 
tion of Ijamark preferred to it.' It it tbist The wood 
is that part of the trunk which is perfectly tebady, and 
situated under the liber. It can neverbe a good defi¬ 
nition which contains the name of the thing to be 
defined. 

Of the vessels of Pfenfs.—In treating of the sap 
vessels, it is stated as a thing that still remains to be 
dificoyered, whether the sap returns to the root by the 
samej or by another systeaa of vessels. Knight’s ob¬ 
servations, which Dr. Barton does not mention, per¬ 
haps, because he reserves them for the supplement to 
bis Elements, seem to os to be depisive of the point 
in question, and sufficient to outweigh a whole volume 
of conjectures. 

Of the uses qf the leaves.—4ia this subject Dr. Bar¬ 
ton states a varied of experiments which have been 
made, and of opinions which have been entertained 
concerning the functions of the leaves, and thinks 
that it has not been proved, that these otgans do% 
fiict perfonn any veiy eatentiti change upon the fiuiiu 
absorbed by tM roots. JHe U certain Khat *• tin 
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■ leavefi are incapable of essentialljr altering the ta$te^ 
■rmel), colour, &c. of many btrlies which their vcs^la 
absorb, and thinks it would bS rather nnphilosophical 
to conclude, tl|at they are the digestive organs of the 
plant, unlessVwfcouId prove that lAe nutritious matter 
conveyed froBi the root to the leaves^ is«[gain returned 
by the leavesio the stem and other parts of the plant." 
Now. we conceive that no one fact relating to ve¬ 
getable pi^siology has been more completely estab¬ 
lished t^n the fact in question ^ namely, that the 
leaves are the digestive or^ns of plants. The che¬ 
mical changes ;^nd decompositions which have been 
, pjoved to be constS'ntiy going on in them by night or by 
day, must essentially alter the nature of the fluids they 
contain. And tbc return of tbe.se fluids to tlie stem 
and root, on which Dr. Barton seems willing to rest 
the proof, has been also ascertained. If an incision 
be made into a plant in any position whateve(> it wiU 
be found, that much more of the niccm jiroprim will 
flow from that side of the wound which is next the 
leaves aud branches, than from the other. If tufo 
circular inqi-sions are made in tbe bark of a plant, so<{ 
as to have a ring dctacired from the rest with, a leaf 
growing from it, tbe portion above the leaf Will die, 
the portion below will live. Andsvbatis still more 
to tile purpose, tbe vessels C(>ntaining the peculiar 
juice have been traced by Mr. Knight from tbe leaves 
to the cortical layers of the inver bark. 

Oft/ic um the corolla. —Dr. Barton combats the 
opinion of Darwin with respect to the usescof the 
corolia, by endeavouring to overturn tbe principles 
upon which his reasoning is founded. The expOri- 
luents of Dr. B&rton do not accord with the supposi¬ 
tion of thecitllitenGe of a system of veins and arteries 
in the corolla. It is observed that a description pf the 
calyx and cprolla always coostitutes an essentia] part of 
l.innaeas’s generic characters, and it seems to be re¬ 
gretted that they do not also enter into ^e character 
of ins classes and orders. «Tbe npglect of the methods 
of JRivinus and of Tournefort, which proceed upon 
this principle, seems also to be regretted, atid their re¬ 
vival, thought to be probable; for vi«j afe told that 

the sexual system of Linnaeus cannot be immortal, 
and that it will at some future period be deserted for 
a system 'more agreeable-to the scheme or intentions 
of nature." What motive could have induced Dr. 
Barton to take so much paios to elucidate a system of 
which he already foresees tbe downfall, it is not easy 
to guess. But if this oracular and prophetic enuncla 
tion is to be understood as aflecting tbe doctrine of 
the sexes of plants, we think there are existing facts 
sufficient to show that it can never be verified, aKH if 
it is to be understood as regarding only tbe principles 
upon which Linnaeus has founded tire classes and or¬ 
ders of his metlio^, U is to be remembered that tliey 
are professedly artificial. 

Of the uses of the ATceftfry.—Dr. Smith, tbe learned 
president of the Linnaean Society, h.s8ofleredan opinion 
concemiug the use of tbe nectary in which be aays 
that it seems intended to tempt insects to assist the 
impregnation. Dr. Barton does not seem inclined to 
^ink that insects assist the impregnation flrom. any in 
tention of nature, but he assigns them an office in the 
following.^ctjon which i| naucb Jess probable.' He 


thinks that some facts and plausible rekjoning giight 
be urged m support of the conjectqre, that b«s,»bjr 
robbing plants of tbeir pellenf contribute not a little 
to the great variety of doable Wossoms be ipet with 
in our gardens, fusible arguments may be urged 
in support of almost any opinion, till it is gabjeeted to* 
the test of examination. But if bees* contribute so* 
much to this eflect in gardens, whysjot in fields ? 

On (he pistil and perkarpium.-^Dr. Bartos sees » 
great deal of indelicacy in Lionaeusji analogical de¬ 
scription of the sexual organs of plants. We see none. 
Philosophers are not to be ofiended with an apt illus¬ 
tration, when the object is scientific, even if it should 
be somewhat objectionable in point of delicacy. But 
at any rate the language in which Linnaeus wrote, 
nvist be & sufficient apology for the use of the terms 
in question, and it is not necessary to translate'them 
literally into any vulgar tongue. If objections of iDis 
kind were to be attended to, what would byconie of 
the science and nomenclature of anatomy.? 

Of the anatom}!t dispersion, and nermination of the 
seeds.—-These topics are treated with more minuteness* 
of detail than most of the others in this part of the 
work, and wifl be found to exhibit a very good view 
of the subject. Dr. Barton is so anxious to support 
the dignity of tlie vegetable kingdom, that he is in¬ 
clined to confer upon plants, not only sensation, but 
even anstinct. He is sanguine enough to suppose, 
that tbe time may yet arrive, when the movements of 
the embryo in its germinating state will be deemed 
instances of determinate instinct, as much as ^ that of 
the duckling which is impelled by tlie force of instinct 
to run to the water, though hatched by a female of a 
Sifterent species. But we must confras, that in this 
instance. Dr. Barton goes a step farther than we have 
faith to follow him. 

Part tlijfd.—This part of the work contains an expo¬ 
sition of the sexual method of Linnaeus, with notices 
concerning the dietetioal, medical, ami other properties 
of the plants belonging to each class; and a tabular 
view tof the different methods natural and artificial, 
which have been invented and adopted by botanists 
from th^ time of Caesalpinus to the present day. The 
classes and orders of the sexual system are farther il¬ 
lustrated by plates which have the merit of being both 
elegant and correct. Dr. Barton has not innovated 
much upon the arrangement of Linnseus. He adopts 
however, professorSwartz’salteration with regard lothe 
class*6ynandria, and proposes the abolition of tbe class 
Dodecandria altogether, by asiting whether the sexual 
system would sufter any injury from the total abolition 
of this class! We agree with Dr. Barton in our opi¬ 
nion of the grounds on which his objections, to this 
class are founded, and do not-believe that the-sexual 
system would sofier any injury whatever from tlw 
total abolition of it, but neither do wt bdiette that it 
would derive any advantage. The abolition of it therer 
fore could serve no good ptirpose, and would But mu* 
tilata without mending the method of the illustrious 

Swede. . « . 

There is one thing wanted, which Dr. Barton a 
booK'-^stafids very much in need o^an ind« j and 
there are two reasons for which it was in this work 
jpocBliarfynecesaary* Th«re are no marginal aotea 
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to be foa\pd, and the rannin^ title gives no inumation 
whatewr (»>ncerhing the subject treated of. 

» Plates illustrative of tlje form of the !ea]|ea, of 
which we hnd none in this'work, but which ajb^ar to 
ns to be altogether indispensab’le in an^' work of the 
kind, may also^be regarded as anotbei^esideratum. 

Dr. Barton’s style, if it does not reach the standard 
of classical elegance^’ may at least claim the merit of 
perspicuityi> Kut we think Its purity is materially 
mjure^ by the intr^uctiqn of a number of harsh, or 
antiquated, or novc* expressions. Snch are fulcrc fdr 
fulcrum, involucre for involucrum, stipe for .stipes; 
bole, blea, sap for alburnum 5 perdfoil, terminology. 
But since Dr. Barton adopts the fulcre from professor 
V Martyn, why not the corol from Dr. Darwin. The 
authority of the latter is at least equal to that of the 
former. ’ The truth is, that these words seem so harsh 
or Ridiculous in their pronunciation that it is not 
likely they will ever be generally adopted. There are 
some words that can never be made to assimilate them* 
selves to the genius of a language. Genuses, an Eng¬ 
lish plural formed from the term genus, is an instance. 
Professor Martyn mentions it, but has not confidence 
enough to recommend it. But it will hp said, that 
fulcre and fulcres are not so objectionable, and that 
fulcrum and fulcra are not English. It is to be re* 
membered, how'ever, that they are scientific terms, 
and are in this respect privileged. But if they were 
not, still there can be no good objection urged against 
them. No one declines making use of the terms me¬ 
morandum, or phenomena, because they are not 
English, and yet they are not scientific tcfms. f 

Such are the observations which occurred to us up¬ 
on the perusal of this work. We have pointed out, in^ 
a few instaDce.s, what we considered as its errors or 
defects, but not with any wish to lessen its chances 
of reputation, or to detract from its real merits. On 
the contrary, we entertain a very high opinion of its 
merits; and with a very few exceptions, applicable 
chiefly to the second part, which we cannot but re¬ 
gard as defective, recommend it as a tnost excellent 
introduction to the study of Botpy. 


Memoirs of the Ijfe of Jgrivpiiin, the IVife of Germa- 
nicus. Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of Letters 
on the tJemnitarj! l^rinciples of Edneation. 3vols. 
St’tf. Loudon 1804’. liobiusons. 18s. 

Few persons are unacquainted with the name of 
Agrippina. Her virtets, displayed in the midst of a 
degenerate age, has rendered her name no less famous 
than that of the greatest genera^ or statesmen of the 
proud country to which she belonged. In her case 
’litstory has discovered more justice and wisdom than, 
at generally does. But the person who wrote the his¬ 
tory of the times of Agrippina was Tacitus; and few, 
judges of her merit, equal to him, have t^n found, 
vsitber in wisdom or in honesty. 

.. Agrippina was the grand-daughter of Augustus 
iGesar, by Julia, his'only child, and his faVourite mi- 
■oister Agrippa. In her infancy she was betrothed to 
iGermaoicus,' of the same age with herself. Germaoicus 
i-WM the grand-son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
bis sBothec Aoiouia, and the grahdrson of Livia, 


thi wife of Augu 8 fUs,'by,her son Dnisus, theoifspring. 
of a»mariiage, prior to shat with Augu-ms. 

• It ia known liow two grand^sons of Aa* 
gustos were cut off by l.Jvia, and Iiow the way was 
prepared by lier craft, and sway ov.er the weakness of 
her husband, for raising her son Tiberius, not the 
father of Germaiiibus who died at an early age, to the 
imperial throne, in prejudice of Gerinanieus who was 
the rightful heir of Augustus. Gernvmicus and Agrip¬ 
pina were reared'togellier from'their infancy in the 
liouse of bis mother Antonia, who was a wdraan of 
^virtue and wisdom; and bc^care of their education 
was displayed and honoured by their future conduct. 

Germaoicus was a model of that clafacter, so sel¬ 
dom found, in which gentleness is united to firmness, * 
and calmness to enterprise. Agrippina was more im- 
|)etuous, but in the excellence of her understanding, 
and the eminence of her virtue, she was no less supe¬ 
rior to her own sex than her husband was to liis. 
They appear to have found in an early anil virtnuus 
attachment to one another, what will almost always 
be found in an early and virtuous attachment, an an- 
.lidote to every vice, and an incitement to every virtue. 

In the midst of the most sensual and profligate man¬ 
ners they found themselves happy in tlse atlection of 
one ajmther; and in the years of their youth, before 
reason had assumed its {iuiuiniun, the pure and virtu¬ 
ous p]ea.sures of their mutual attacjiment preserved 
them from the conlagiq;] of gross and dissolute 
pursuits, and from the influence of that bad example 
which reigned unbounded around them. Finding 
their happiest hours to be those spent in the company 
of one another, two persons in their situation were 
naturally carried to the.pursuiis of literature, which 
afforded an agreeable oi^ varied e^reije to their fa¬ 
culties,, which gave n sympathetic play to their under¬ 
standings as wdl as their hearts, a sympathy by which 
that of the heat t receives a new degree of keenness and 
force. That eeflnenient of the taste and of the under¬ 
standing which the pursuits of literature induce, can 
hardly rail, where the domii^on of vicious passions is 
excluded, to give a perception of the beauty, excel¬ 
lence, and dignity of virtue; and as one of the 
strongest desires of a person who loves is to possess 
the esteem of the person beloved—a pair trained on 
to this noble perception, can hardly fa'il to use their 
exertions to become themselves virtuous, and to pos¬ 
sess this additional and important claim to the love of 
one another. 

In these crrcumstance.s so favourable to the acqni- 
silion of virtue, Germ,wicus and Agrippina grew up, 
tire delight and admiration of the Roman people. 
HtOtiil and prudence as a general recalled the id» 
of the greatest commanders of the republic. While 
the exemplary conduct of Agrippina as a wife exhi¬ 
bited all the fidelity of ancient times with all tiie viva¬ 
city and refinement of the moderb. She chose to ac¬ 
company her husband in his military expeditions to 
the most inhospitable regions, and to encounter ail the 
iiardghips and dangers of this situation,, ratljcr than, 
enjoy dl the splendours and luxuries of the imperial 
court of Rome ia his absence. Ifer conduct was tried 
in many situatious, and throngh .every veripty oCfor- 
tune, from the latest height of pros^rit/,,.iu>whiflh> 
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•he begun her career^ to tho^^rlat^t depths of advgr- bring forward the most celebrated eb’eraeten ^Oreafeei - 
•ity, in which she ended it$r on every occasiot^the acting and talking as the historic notices we 04 ve 
purity, virtue, and grandeur of her character were speciiiw them may lead u| to suppose th^ acted and. 
eniiuently conspicuous; and if ever she was carried taiked,%nd thus exhibtting*as it were a living picture 
beyond the limits of prudence, it was only when her of the manners, custbnas, literature, character, and 
indignation at sOcccssful villaitiy, and undeserved in* arts of that celebrated people. If the Abbe Bartbe* 
juries, rouzed her beyond the pitch (o which berdege* lemy has been universally praised foy Kis contrivance 
nerate countrymen were able to accompany her. to communicate in a new and^agreeable manner a 

This exalted aed memorable character. Miss Ha- knowledge of the affairs ofCreecc, it is t\f} less laud- 
tnilton has formed the idea of holding forth as an ex- able in Miss Hamilton toen[}ploy t|e samecontrjyance 
ample to hercountry- women; and of tracing, in a full td disseminate a knowledge of hu^uan nature, and of 
and particular histoiy dT that distinguished female,, tlie principles of education. 

those circumstances by which the noble principles Of the care which the business of education de- 
were produebd, which predominated in her life, as mands, it is of the utmost importance that the deepe.st 
* well as those by which the passions were fostered impressions should be stamped, in an age when the 
whence she derived her chief imperfections. A double pursuit of riches and pleasure are tending so strongly ' 
advantage is offered in this plan j a most powerful in- ,to withdraw the care and attention of parents from 
citement to tiie practice of virtue; and some impor- this greatest of all concerns. The plan of edufuildn 
tant instruction respecting the conduct of education; in England is peculiarly defective, and, whether we 
nor, in either respect, are the labours of Miss Hamil- regard the more private Ur more public institutions, is 
ton unworthy of her subject. very imperfectly adapted either to draw out and ex¬ 

it is the latter of these two objects that Miss Ha- pand tiie faculties of the understanding, or to create 
tnilton intbrras us she had principally in vjew. She habits of virtue. In no civilized country of which we 
had formerly given to the world a work on the sub- read, was crpr less attention paid by the great aulho- 
ject of education, in which she endeavoured to unfold riiies of the state to the education of the people, 
some principles on which that 'important business Every thing which has been done for it, whether great 
should be conducted. She ipiagined, however, that or small, has been done by other means, not by the 
an illustration of. those principles by actual examples, aid or instigation of government. All the larger estab- 
eitber real or fictitious, WQuld tend to make those lisbments are the work of the church, at a very early 
principles better understood, and more generally re- period too, and when it was a Roman Catholic church, 
ceived; and after balancing several schemes^she dc> They are by far too few; ^d their constitution ren- 
termined at last in favour of a history of Agrippina, leering them but little susnptibie of spontaneous im- 
We heartily applaud her detefmination: the idea was provement they are becoinj^ig every day less adapted 
excellent; and the choice happy. ^to the present business, ana situation of the world. 

. The great ^iffiisulty attending the adaptation of real Of the more private institutions which the wants and 
characters to the illustration of the priBciplei(,of hv- fancies of individuals have created, and of that coarse 
man nature, or any practical instruction for ordinary of discipline which accident has established for train- 
life, is owing to the want of materials. But in the ing up ttm great body of the middling people to the 
case of Agrippina, history has been mes-e than com- functions of life, it is surely unnecessary to speak, 
monly minate; and of all the more interesting passages A few of the most mechanical acquirements only 
of her life very full information is transmitted to us, it imparts to the youth. But every thing which 
and the most accurate delineation of her charaqter forms part of an elevating, and generous discipline, 
and disposition, « communicating strength, light, expansion, order, and 

The plan which Miss Hamilton has followed is to purity to the mind, are neglected. The parents, en- 
present all the facts which history has recorded, con- gaged in the pursuits of business or of pleasure, are 
cerning the wife of Germanicus, pure and unaltered; eager to commit their children to this general course, 
and -next, to fill up the intervals which history has left, and having paid the money for their education, siip- 
from the knowledge of the manners of the age and pose they have done every thing whibh education 
country, and of the peculiar character of Agrippina, requires. 

by conceiving as exactly as possible what would be In that general ignorance of the nature and im- 
rione by a person of such a description in such a situa. portance of education which prevails, any person who* 
tion. ^ ,, with competent qualifications, undertakes to instruct 

No reasonable objection for the purpose whicn''our the public, discharges a most important service to the 
author had in view, can be taken to this design of help- nation. Miss Hamilton has already laid it under no 
ing out the materials of history by what may be called an small obligations in this respect. Her exertions are 
historic effort of the imagination. It is that species of the more important, as the attention of so very few 
hiitmre raisonitee a[f{>]ied to life which has so often been of her corn-patriots has beent-directed to the same ob- 
applied to the origin and progress of the arts and jeet. In all the more learned nations of Europe many 
sciences, as well as of socie^ itself; and from which more works of merit, on edusation, have appeared 
in the absence of positive information no little satis- than in this country, as if the example of ne^ect in 
faction has been drived. Some attempts, and those the governmeitt bad infected the prople. That do- 
' very splendid ones, of a similar applicatioo, have, partment too which has been worst of all, and most 
; fao^vrever, been already exhibited. We regard , as a de];dorably neglected, the education of the women, is 
,*pecimea,nfthu, the ^an o£ the Al>b£ JBatuetemy to {[ that to which Miss Hamiltoa has happily tatoed her 
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ittentioQ. And nothing lureljr calls more loudly for Ij/orth as the original source of all true morality, as (Be 
c reformation. The educatioit^of the woixwo is at this great code, in which'alone the perfect rule of life is to 
moment bne of the most ominous circumstances in be found. This she does|by representing same of the 
the situation of our countn*; and equally lamentable, 'greatest*defects in the cnaracter of Agrippina, as na> 
whether we regard it as politicians, or as Christians, turally arising Sfrom those erroneous notions of merit 
In an age of simplicity when the intercomse of society which the%eathen morality tended to produce, and by 
is yiat not great, a woman, in the bosom of her family, shewing bow naturally the opposite perfections arise 
may behave w^ll.^ though her education has not^en from the true notions of merit inculcated by the gos* 
remarkably good; \^t in an ago of luxury and refine- pel. As the times too of which she treated were co- 
roent, when the ^nectinns of society are multi- temporary with the more remarkable passages in the 
plied, w4ten tcqjptAions are presented on all hand.s, life of our Saviour, she takes occasions to digress to 
and when the wom|n's mind is carried to the greatest these ; and though such digressions would be rather 
variety of objects and desires, nothing but the most misplaced*n a work intendal merely to create a deep 
sound and judicious education can lay a sufficient impaession by the interest of the story, yet in a work 
foundation for wise and laudable conduct. intended to communicate to females moralist ideas of 

- In her history of Agrippina, Miss Hamilton has their duly, we were pleased to find them; and entered 
1 been very careful to point out the ncccssaiy connec- with pleasure into that warm sense of piety, the most 
ytion b etween licr education and that admirable beha- enobling, when pure, of all emotions of the heart, 
vTSBKwhicIi she manifested in the midst of an aban- which prompted the author to bring these sacred 
doned age ; and to impress the opinion of the depend- scenes before the eyes of the persons whom she was 
ence upon education of almost all good behaviour, exerting lierself to instruct. 

In this respect we conceive that she has done impor- ^er subject was peculiarly rich. A great variety 
tant service, and that her book Viill tend greatly to of characters and actions were necessarily introduced, 
raise and improve the ideas entertained of the un- Some of the blackest scenes both of private and of 
speakable importance of education. But* we could public degeneracy and vice required to be described; 
wish that she bad been rather more minute in her ac- while instances were not wanting of the most cun- 
count of the education of Agrippina. 1 here are no- sommate virtue. Evftry thing which could contribute 
tices enough in ancient authors respecting the domes- either to instruction or iigerest in the ancient, and in 
tic education of the Romans to have enabled her to the modern customs of Rome, in the austerity and 
give to her account a Roman air; and she might tlien self denial of the republic, v the luxury and profligacy 
have communicated such a picture of the cares, and of the imperial state, she was at liberty to select and 
contrivances of Antonia, as would have afforded the redisplay. Warlike campaigns and battles, as well as 
most important lessons to all mothers and teachers y the gaieties and splendours of courts; the rough scenes 
■he might have communicated in complete detail her of Germany, as well as the polished and brilliant 
ideas respecting the mode of educating women. As, ones of Asia, afforded materials either of embellish- 
she has proceeded, we are only impressed by a stronger mentor of instruction. And though w^cannot say 
and clearer conviction of the importance and advan- tbnt Miss Hamilton has made of her subject all 
tage of a good education; but we might have been that might have been made, she has done a great 
instructed likewise lu the defects of our present plans, deal, and more than most people were capable of 
and the means of substituting better. We do not un- doing. • 

dervalue what Miss Hamilton has done; but we The first part of the bool^ is the best executed, 
value most that part which she has left almost entirely After the death of Germanicus, it is not by any means 
untouched. ^ so interesting. She has'drawn out the story too long. 

Let us, however, do Miss Hamilton justice. She unless she had rtlought proper to fill it more with ia- 
bas written one of the most interesting, as well as one struction. In this part were various opportunities of 
of the most instructive books for females, with which exemplifying useful hints fot the business ©f educa.- 
we are acquainted. We should sincerely rejoice that lion, of which Miss Hamilton has not availed herself, 
a copy of it were in the bands of everyVoman in the Various scenes too might have been- contrived to illa»- 
kingdom. The narrative is so well conducted, and trate in a very interesting way, the manners and cus- 
the particulars are so interesting, that it engages at- toms of Rome, and the depth of that degeneracy, both 
tention as deeply as almost any novel, while the. politjcal and moral, into winch the Romans had fallen, 
lessons of wisdom and virtue, whidi it every where | the want of this condensation of matter, the last 

inculcates, are of the most important sort. As a part of the book is languid, 

teacher of morality Miss Hamilton deserves distin- In many respects the style of the work h excellent, 
guished praise. Her ideas on this important subject It is flowing and easy; and the expressions are often 
am in a singular degree pure, and accurate. They are very happy. In the following passage, for example, 
neither contaminated by useless austerity on the one the expression and the sentiments are worthy of one 
•ide, nor dangerous laxity<on the other. A determined another; • 

Md invincible adherence to duty, the love of simpli- “ In the fiaithful affection of such a- husband,’*^ 
city and moderation, and the indulgence of the domes- (Miss Hamilton had just finished a portrait of th« 
tic aflisetions are represented as the source of all dig- character of Germanicus), " Agrippina could not 
aity, and happiness. And though the subject scarcely to enjoy the most exalted species of human felicity. 
Iqd her to touch upon religion,, she has not forborne Inspired by the same taste, they equally disdained 
M testify her regard for the gospel, and to hold it paetile amaseaicntt which ate necessary to. 
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heavy hours that would otherwise b« insupportable to sonage whose influence is scarcely less considerable 
the rich and idle. Minds so artontplished as those of in the literary world tjiati that of the taylor, great as it 
this amiable pair are too opulent to require the aid of is in the circles df the htaa moade. The booksellers 
such poor resources. Susceptible of all tl»e delica^ have long called themselv^ the w/riwii/fs of the muses; 
and n lined pleasures which the coniemplation of the hut if tfer great anil wctI known motlcsty had per- 
works of genius can produce, they devofbd their lei- mitted them, they might with equal justice have 
sure to the study of the best authors, and enjoyeil the assumed tlfe more dignifled title of tiiylors to the 
luxury of conversing with the most illustrious cha- ^‘iVsicer. For do they not cut and fanhion them as 
racters,” they please ? Have they not allb th'eir hell? And who 

ITie style, however, is, in its general strain, tdo- knows better how to use-the goov? 
elnquent for our taste. The reader will easily see that What influence these worthy wjrsgnages bad in re- 
we here use the word in the modern sense, that is, to gnlatiug the changes of scienti^ fashion in this city 
denote plenty of high iounding words, whether the for these hundred years past, we pretend not to decide, 
sense be high or low. We would not have it under- But the changes themselves are not a little remarkable, 
stood, ho^wr, that we ascribe the term bombast to In Queen Anne's days and for some time before, it 
the style of Miss Hamilton. It by no means deserves was the fashion to cry up the belles lettres, to ridicule, 
this epithet, though we are of opinion that it verges the sciences, and to despise men of a grave anti seriwps^ 
toward the vice to which, when strong enough, tlreit deportment as quite destitute of spirit. By aud bye ’ 
term is applied. Of this our readers may take the the fashion shifted, and it became necessary, for all 
following specimen: When Sejauus hearct read in the who pretended to common sense to be mathcmatiaans. 
Senate the letter of TilKsrius, wherein he found him- Elei tricih/ followed next, and with it the medico- 
self denounced, “ Mortified pride,” says our aq,tlior, mania. Whoever could not wield the thunderbolt, ’ 
“ disappointed ambition, and conscious guilt, struck and was not provided with an inrallilde nostrum 
at once their ice bolts in his soul, benuml)^ his fadUl- against every disease, was considered as fit only to 
ties, and arrested the current of his blood.” clean shoes. After this Cheini*tiy became the rage. 

She commits a fault in point of knowledge which is and has continued paramount even to our days; pre- 
hardly pardonable. She repibsents January as the siding over our kitchens, churning our butter, warm- 
beginning of the Roman y^ar. ’ ing our rooms, and sweeping our chimneys. But the 

We timb not unfrequently, vulgarisms and impro- nraejrf fashion, and consequently the «nost 
prieties, quite unworthy pf the knowledge of compo- h^iineralufri/. She was pre'^eiitcd lo the amateurs as 
sition which Miss Hamilton in general displays ; as a younger sister of chemistry, IttR of attractions, and 
to pfi mit of a thing instead of permit. In p^;)39, v. *J. therefore entitled to their closest attention, and most 
She gives gender to the city of Athens, and takes it ^assiduous devotion. 

away in the same paragraph, and indeed in contiguous The lady happens at present to have no more than 
sentences. " Enough of her former beauty," says she,^ three dresses (excluding cloaks and caps), a ciicum- 
“ still rertjainerl to give .'ui idea of what it must have stance which the reader at first may consider as of 
been in the proud period of its undiminisbe<l lustre, little importance, but he will change his opinion when 
Had its temples and palaces been mouldered into we inform him that it has set the whole Ixidy of ama- 
dust,” See. Either it should have been her in the last teurs together by the cars. Indeed, unless some ef- 
placc as well as in the former, or it sltould have been fcctual steps be taken to reconcile the parties, there is 
its in both places. The following too is a very unu- reason to believe that within no very long period 
sual and inelegant form of expression : " She (Livia) much blood will be shed in this important quarrel, 
bad, under the mask of aflection, deceived her husband The ./rVst dress was made by Madam Chemistry. 

into being made the dupe of her flagitious purposes.” But this lady, being, as is well known, very fantastical 

-■ in hen tasfe, altered it so often, and every time cut 

Hystem of ^Jineralogy, comprehending Oryctognosy, away so much of the cloth, that at l.ist it became too 
Orugnoiy, Mtneralogical Chemistry, Mincrafogieat small for poor Mineralogy; who threw it aside in 
Geography, and Economical Mineralogy, liy Robert disgust, deefiring that she would rather walk the 
Jamieson, Regitts Erofessar of Natural Ilisfoty, and streets naked in the month of December, than be 
/•^Kicptr of the Museum in theVnivtrsifyttf' Edinburgh, penned up in such an indecent garment. The poor 
\ Erflow of the lioyal and Antiquarian bocieties of lady then went herself to a dtaberdasber’s shop, and 
^ Edinburgh, of the Unnaan Society of iMidoit, purchased a whole piece of plain calico; out of 

^ rary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, of the which (setting to work) she, made a garment for her- 
f, Mineraldgicul and Physical Societies of Jena, J^-c. self. But falling into the opposite mistake of her 
P'ol. /. Edinburgh, Constable and Co, Lmidm, sister, she made it so large that it hung about her 
I'. \JjMgman and Co. 1804. shouldefs like a blanket, and trailing on the ground 

, 1 Much ridiaile has been thrown upon the despotic both before and behind, absolutely prevented her from 
> empire which Fashion exercises over the polite world, walking. In this exlremi^ she applied to a famous. 
and the capricious fickleness by which Its change.s are Gennau taylor, who lived over the way. This man 
regulated. But the/iterro'y world has its fashions as having taken her measure, and examined the garment, 
well as the polite-, and these fasliious are subject to no assured her that there w.as cloth enough and to spare, 
k's.s fickle and fantastic changes. The man of science and that he would soon fit her in'a handsome manner, 
is not, indeed, so dependent upon his taylor as the Accordingly, after cutti.ig about two yards from tive 
votary of fashiou. But there is another worthy per- length, and at least ,as much out of the width, he 
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brought back a garment, clumsily, made indeed; but 
lemarkably well sewed; and in which the lady found 
herself so much at her^se that she probably woula 
have worn it to her dying ddy, had not Madame Ma- 
tkematique, a famous mantua-maker |pf Paris, acci- 
doiitally contracted an acquaintance with her, and de* 
dared herself perfe^y shocked to see her deaf frsend 
in so savage a wss. ‘'I will myself,” said she, 
** make you a ro^in the/7recian taste, in which the 
liife o^bcautj^shal be carefully preserved, and every 
ornament submitfed to calculation.” 'i\> work accord¬ 
ingly she went with great alacrity, and soon presented 
Mineralogy witha very linerobe made of the best Lyons 
silk, and trimmed round and round with Brussels lace. 
The lady was delighted and put it on in an cxtacy. 

, ‘Madame dedared that it fitted her like a glove, that it 
•displayed the delicacy of her shape to the best advan- 
‘-lage, and made her look quite charming. But, alas, 
poor Mineralogy found to her cost that looks arc de¬ 
ceitful things. The garment was by far too tight, and 
pinched her so abominably that she was ready to cry, 
out with pain, and could hardly i^frain from making 
wry faces. Yet every one around her praised her 
looks so much, that the poor young lady Was ashamed 
to own her uneasiness, and unwilling to resume her 
old, plain, clumsy garment. 

The three dresses thus made were presented to the 
amateurs for their opinion and approbation by the re¬ 
lations of our young lady. Bloody quarrels we!e the 
consequence. Some preferred the gown made by her 
sister, on account of the value of the c^oth; but the 
greater number declared in favour of the*Grecian rolte, 
seduced by the elegance of the pattern; while those 
who thought the comfort, and ease, and activity %t' 
the good lady of more importance than her looks, ad- 
. vised her to resume the garment of the German tay- 
lor. While matters were in this situation, an old 
Scotch taylor from Edinburgh happened to come to 
town, and having looked at the dresses very slightly, 
without so much as taking them up, be declared, that 
in his opinion, the lady would never be completely 
dressed without a plaid; that she had, indeed, a kind 
of Egyptian cloak, but it had’been so often drenched 
in water, and so freijuently turned by the clumsy 
hands of German journeymen, that it was now thread¬ 
bare and full of holes, and only fit for the rag market: 
that he was himself the best plaid-m^er in the world, 
and that he would present her with one of his own 
manufactory, woven from a kind of stone wool found 
in the Highlands, wlikh had the excellent property ^f 
standing the fire without being injured. The good' 
lady accepted it, bnt found it plaited in so intricate a 
manner that she knew not how to put it on, and 
witball so heavy, that it would have blistered the 
shoulders of Goliath himself. She therefore laid it in 
the garret in an old deal box, and thought no more of 
it, till at length .another workman from the same 
country, an apprentice of the old tailor, and a great 
admirer of his plaids, was informed of the circum¬ 
stance, and gut possession of the deal box and its 
contents. He untwisted the plaid with much pa¬ 
tience and address, and with a kind of pumice stone 
. which he used with great dexterity, polished it up till 
it became quite fine and transparent. lie then folded 
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it with much elegance by means of a hot iron, and 
tied it on tier should^s in a very graceful manner. 
It waf now every thing she conld wi-ih, excepting the 
weight, whidl galled her so much that the poor lady 
panted fbr breath, and threatened every moment to 
let her burthen fall to the ground. But the workman 
and two of his friends urged her to have patience, 
assured her that it was the novelty of her dress only 
which rendered it uneasy to her, that a little i>crse- 
verance would bring every thing to rights, and that 
they wopld undertake to Remonstrate for her comfort 
th.at in a short time the plaid would have no weielit 
at*all. 

The preceding historical sketch wdl enable the 
reader in some measure to judge of the reception 
which a Spfem of Minrraloiiy is likely to meet with 
from the amateurs in th6ir present state of hot blood, 
and knight-errantiy. All those who are of the same 
school ith the author, will volunteer in its defence; 
while those who have enlisted under opposite c6m- 
njanders will treat it with contempt and ridicule. As 
1 we have kept aloof from this important controversy, 
'we thiiTk ourselves qualified to deliver our opinion of 
every such system at least with candour. Indeed, we 
must confess to our shame, tKat we have neither had 
the honour of servmg an apprenticeship to the old 
Edinburgh taylor, nor 9f sitting cross legged under 
the auspices of his brother artist in Gftrniauy. Ma¬ 
dame Mathfinatique we h^e seen in a cursory manner, 
but she never permitted us to peeji into her band- 
boxes,* nor asked us to assist her in stitching under¬ 
petticoats, which we understand to be her favourite 
occupation. As for Chnnistry, it is true that we are 
acquainted with the dame; but as she is a gjo*od-hn- 
moured, harmless, fantastical creature, aaid withal the 
%lder<* sister of Mineralogy, she only smiles at the 
freaks, and laughs heartily at the fondness for separate 
bousekeepii^ with which the young lady has been 
seized; wefTknowing tliat her patrimony is too small 
and her love of idleness too^reat to allow her to put 
her threats in execution. The good old lady always 
converses on the subject with so much frankness and 
affability, thaf she has inspired all her friends with her 
own liberal way of thinking. So tliat our acquaint¬ 
ance with Chemistry is no obstructioh.wbatever to a 
candid judgement. 

But we must now change our style lest the reader 
should suppose that we hold Mineralogy in low esti¬ 
mation, whereas our opinion of this branch of Natu¬ 
ral History is high, and our respect for it great. If 
'Ihere be any thing to blame, it is the ridiculous keen¬ 
ness with, which the pupils of the dilfereiit systems 
support their own creeds, and the virulent jealousy 
with which in this country, and in this country alone, 
they regard each other. Mineralogy may be said to 
have assumed its modern form when the system 
Cronstedt was pub1i.shed. He introduced the chemi¬ 
cal arrangement of the genera, which was soon after 
eagerly followed by Bergman, Kirwan, and the most 
eminent mineralogists of the time. But chemical 
an.'ilysis being unable to keep pace with the mincralo- 
gical discoveries which were constantly pouring in 
from all quarters, the celebrated Werner of Freybcrg 
found himself under the necessity of establishing the 
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’^xtfrnnl chajaeterM as safficient criterions for ilistin 
guishing species. This stc^ once taken, l^e gra. 
dually forsook the chemical arrangement and moulded 
his system upon the external characters.. While 
Karstenuf Berlin, still adhering to the chemical ar- 
):mgeinent, but borrowing liberally from the descrip¬ 
tive method of Werner, fornacd in Germany a kind of 
secondary school: but the authority of Werner pre¬ 
vented all violence and animosity between them. 
Another school on very different principles bad been 
founded in France by Rome de Lisle, who>attached 
himselfexclusively to crystallized minerals. His disco¬ 
veries were rmphlicd, extended, and moulded inft) a 
mathematical form by Hauy, who published a system, 
and constituted the figure of crystallized minerals the 
basis of his arrangement. 

These schools had been established in Germany 
and France, before Mineralogy had become a fashion¬ 
able study in this country; and when the science began 
to be cultivated with activity, it was natural to look 
towards them for assistance and instruction. Owing 
to the active exertions of Hauy and his pupils, to out^ 
intimate acquaintance with the French Tanguage, 
and to the presence and instruction of the Count 
de Bonrnon, the celebrated rival of Hauy, the crys¬ 
tallographic system was soon generally known and 
relished: bu( the method of Werner was still in a 
great measure inaccessible, except to those who had it 
in their power to receive initruction from the founder 
himself at Freyberg. Kirwan, indeed, had ^ade it 
known in his second edition, but in an imperfect 
state; nor do the labours of our subsequent mineralo¬ 
gists in that way deserve much attention. That a 
system of mineralogy which is implicitly followed in 
Germany, rtaly, arid all the north of Europe, the 
founder of which is treated by his pupils with (he ut¬ 
most veneration, and whose decisions are received 
with the same deference as those ofcLinnxus in 
Botany—^ihat this system should remain almost un¬ 
known in Britain is v6ry remarkable, and must be 
admitted as a striking proof of the little progress 
which we have made in the science. Even in France, 
notwithst.’inding the partiality which they naturally 
feel for their own school, the system of Werner has 
been published by Brochant, and received with the 
greatest attention by Hauy himself. 

Under these impressions we saw with much plea- 
•ure the present System of Mineralogy according to the 
JPrineiplesoJ Werner announced; especially as Profes- 
•or Jamieson was generally known as a gentleif«u>. 
every way qualified for such a task. He had from in¬ 
clination attached himself to mineralogy from his ear¬ 
liest years, and not finding the proper'source's of in¬ 
formation in this country, he had travelled into 
Germany and studied under Werner himself. With 
the system of that master, therefore, in its most im- 
pmvM state, he had every opportunity of making 
piinself thoronghly acquainted. Let us proceed then 
to examine the work itself after premising that it will 
be necessary to attend distinctly to the two following 
points: 1. The nature and merits of the Wernerian 
lystem; 2. The manner in which Professor J. has 
exhibited this system in an English dress,—^To con- 
fooad these two would be neither doing justice to 
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■Werner, nor his pupil. «For sorely It Would be unfair 
tto blame Mr. J. for any imperfection under which the 
system may labour, whgeh has undertaken to ex¬ 
plain to the English reader; neither would it be can¬ 
did to ridiculf Werner for afiy misrepresentation on 
the part of his pupil. r 

■Rjefterm Mineralogy as nsed*!^y Wdrner and bis 
followers has a more general me^ng than it usually 
bears in our language. It ngnifies^as Mr. J. defines 
it, “ that branch of Natural Histow w^ich mSkes ns 
acquainted with all the properties and relations of 
minerals.” It is divided into five parts—namely, 

\. Oryctognosy, or the description of minerals; 2. 
Geognosy, or an account of the structure of the earth ; 

3. Mineral Geography, or a geographical description of 
the structure of the earth; 4. Mineralogical Chemistry; 
or the chemical analysis of minerals; 5. (Econo mkal } 
Mineralogy, or an account of the uses of minetWC 
Such is the Wernerian division of Mineralogy; and 
it must be admitted to be sufficiently comprehensive. 
The terms were originally composed by Werner, but 
all of them have been for several years in common 
use in our language. Oryctognosy is synonymous 
with our common acceptation of the word mineralogy, 
but as this last term is used in a more comprehensive 
tense in the Wernerian system, it could not with pro¬ 
priety have been adopted by Mr. Jamieson. Geognosy 
is in like manner synonymous witli our word geology, 
which Werner has Ihought proper to lay aside en ac¬ 
count of the many absurd theories which have been 
published under its sanction. The first two volumes 
oi' Mr. Jamieson's work are to be occupied with the 
oryctognosy, which constitutes the basis of the whole, 
ftnd is therefore of the utmost consequence. The pre¬ 
sent volume contains only the first of the four classes 
under which minerals are usually arranged. Our bu¬ 
siness of course is only to consider the Oryctognosy of 
Werner, and to estimate the merits of the execution 
from the specimen before us. 

Werner, like most other mineralogists, divides mi¬ 
nerals into four classes; namely, < arthy, saline, in- 
\flammable, and metallic; a natural division, which i.s 
sufficiently obvious. Each of these classes is divided 
into genfra, the genera into species, and the species, 
where possible, are divided into subspecies, and grouped 
into/h7/i//i<’s.—JVhoever has paid attention to the snb- 
ject must be aware of the extreme difficulty of arrang¬ 
ing minerals in such a manner that they shall be easily 
ascertained from the description. T’he great objects of 
|^».;veiy classification of minerals ought to be, l.To 
describe every mineral with such precision that it can 
be easily recognised' and distinguished from every 
other; 2. To place the minerals so that it shall be in 
the power of every diligent inquirer, who is in posses¬ 
sion of the arrangement, to discover the name of any 
mineral (contained in the system) of which he has a 
specimen. The first of tHdSe objects Werner has 
pined very completely; but the second in our opinion 
has not been accomplished either by Werner, or by 
any other person who has hitherto attempted it. 
Whether such an arrangement of minerals as shall 
enable the learner to ascertain their namea with the 
same facility as a student of Botany does those of 
plants, be possible, is more than doubtful. It certainly 
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has not been attained. Th* present systems do not 
even make an approach to it? 

To make remarks upon a system which hag ocgu-* 
pied a ntdn of undoubtdU genius for the greatest part 
of a life time, which Jias been embraced with en(hu> 
siastic ardour by whole nations, and wRich is admired 
by mineralogists alcwst in proportion to their«kii|pw- 
ledge of the sut^ectjf'a system which has contributed 
so much to the pwres^o|' the science, and which has 
6 o*frqiqueiitly ancipated the labours of our most ac* 
curate cheniis'(<i-Vo make remarks on such a system 
and still more to venture to speak of it in terms of 
censure, requires the roost extreme caution, and is 
more likely to betray the ignorant petulance of the 
remarker, than to lead to any useful result. We hope 
^ however, to be excused for observing, that in our opi¬ 
nion, the excciiencc of Werner’s system lies in his 
'-“iHiles for forming the jz/'u/es, and in the admirable 
method which he has invented of describing these 
spcciee with the utmost exactness. The genera appear 
to us to be extremely defective, and this we ascribe to 
the double aim which he seems to have had in view / 
or in other words to his halting between two opinions. 
7’his accasation, we are aware, will sound extremely 
. odd to the Werncrians, who have uniformly main¬ 
tained the reverse in the most positive terms. Mr. J. 
informs us, that Werner’s system has but one object 
fur its basis} that it is founded solely on the na/um/ 
alliances and diperan es observable among minerals^ and 
that these depend on the (/ualitu, <iu(inti(i/ and mode of 
combination of the constituent parts. (Introd. p. 'J 3 j. 
Xu our opinion, the division into geneif as origin^ly 
adopted by Werner was strictly chemical: indeed, it 
was avowedly borrowed from Cronstedt’s systeii^. 
XXence in the first class we find as many genera as 
there are earths. Hence the diamond is separated 
from the precious stones to which it is most closely 
allied, in order to constitute a genus apart; and 
hence, as soon as zirconia and stronttan were disco¬ 
vered, Werner separated the minerals containing them 
from all the rest, and formed them into two new ge- 
jiera. But with respect to the species arranged under 
each of the genera, Wernet seems to have been 
infiueuced chiefly by the natural alliances agioug mi¬ 
nerals. Every genus in his opinion constitutes a kind 
of natural suite, all the species of which bear a closer 
resemblance to each other, than any species belonging 
to another genus. Hence the supphyre and corundum, 
though composed chiefly of alumina, are arranged by 
him in the siliceous genus; and obsidian, though ^ 
contains very little alumina, is placed under tbo ar¬ 
gillaceous genus. , 

It is the incompatibility cf the chemical analysis 
and of the natural alliances of sotpe n\inera]s, which 
has given the Wernerian system that inconsistency 
which we think pretty apparent among the genera. 
Had Werner attended jolely to the second, all incon¬ 
sistency would have been removed, and the system 
would have been greatly improved. In that case the 
genus of the Diamond, and of Zircon, ought to be 
cancelled; and the species of both classed with the 
siliceous, tp which they undoubtedly approach by 
their external characters as closely as many species at 
present arranged under it. The barytes and strontian 


genera would be also confounded* lu that case, per¬ 
haps, it would be foun| more judicious to constitute' 
what Werner at present calls families, so many ge¬ 
nera, and tostnake the old genera, when tbu.s cor¬ 
rected, Orders, We have sometimes been tempted to 
think that Werner himself will adopt either this or a 
similar plan whenever he favours the world with a 
system of Oryctogno.sy. He lias not yet, strictly 
speaking, done more than adopt the system of Cron- 
stedt, with the requisite descriptions of the species. 

Whenever these changes take place, it will be ne¬ 
cessary fo alter the name^ which Werner at present 
gives to the genera, and to adopt new ones not indi¬ 
cating the chemical composition. Indedtf, as Wenicr’s 
arrangement of the species, whatever may be said of 
the genera, is not chemical, the pre.sent names of tlie 
genera are peculiarly improper, and of no other use 
but to give the learner a wrong impression of the 
system. • Mr. Jamieson has been aware of this, and 
has therefore imposed new names, mostly taken from 
the must remarkable species in each genus. The 
following table will give the reader an idea of these 
*change3, 

OLU NAMSS. HEW NAMES. 

Diamond genus.Diamond genus 

Zircon .. Zircon 

Siliceous... Flint 

Argiliacioiis. ('lay • 

Magnesian.,. Talc 

Calcareous. Calc 

JBarytes. Baryte 

strontian. Stroiitiane. 

Tltese changes are in our opinion'an improvement, .as 
they remove an inconsistency from the system. We 
shall not criticise the terms, which indeed are merely 
•the Qrerman name.s of the difierenl earths, because 
we think it would be much better to contrive terms 
altogether difierent from those belonging to any 
species. Wherever the same term is applied both ia 
a general and particular seni|p. It is very apt to mis¬ 
lead. At any rate, as it must be obvious to every 
thinking mind, that the genera of the Wernerian 
system must ^Undergo several radical changes before 
the system can be considered as fixed, the names of 
the present genera must be considered as of little or 
no consequence. Even the calcareous genus is olv- 
viously formed upon ciiemical principles, and does not 
tally well with some of the rest. 

These observations apply solely to the Werneriau 
system, and are not to be understood as reflecting 
Qjran our author, whose object it was to present that 
system in an English dress. He would have acted 
wrong had he deviated from the generic divisions of 
Werner. In our opinion he seems to have been 
aware of the defect of tlie system in this part. For in 
imposing English names on the genera, the only diange 
in his power has been adopted: the chemical names 
have been exchanged for others; which is certainly 
an improvement. 

Another defect under which the Wernerian system 
labours, is the want of exact definitions of tire genera. 
Indeed in the present state of tire system a definition 
of them was impossible: a clear proof that the 
species have not been grouped in the proper tnanner. 
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But this reproifch does not belong to the Wernerian 
system alone/ but to every otler twhich has yet ap¬ 
peared. Hauy found this task so difficult that h*e did 
not .attempt it, but presented the stony^ bodies in a 
scries of species without any genera at all. Tne Wer¬ 
nerian plan is greatly superior, not indeed in the ge¬ 
nera j but in the which are really and truly 

genera, and constitute one of the finest parts of the 
Wernerian arrangement. It must have been the re¬ 
sult of a vast deal of observation. All those minerals 
which bear a natural rcsen^blance to each other, are 
grouped together into a family, and these families are 
placed in thc/>rder in which they rnn most naturaHy 
into each other. Werner has not been able to class 
all minerals into families. 1'he clay genns especially 
prese^^nts many that have hitherto baffied his sagacity. 
But be destruction of the present ab«ur<l genera, and 
the arrangement of every mineral according to its 
external characters, next those to which it Bears the 
closest re.semblancc, will gradually enable him, it is 
to be hoped, to classify them all. Those vvhiclr c3q- 
nol must be considered ns separate families, or (as we 
would rather terra it) genera. Mr. Jamieson has made 
several judicious alterations in the place of several of 
the species, which we consider as an improvement j 
because it facilitates this arrangement into families. 
Jimer y he has ta'ken from the'genus of iron and placed 
beside corundum. This last and the Diamond spar he 
has removed from the chiy gbiius to the flint genus, to 
the species of which they are much more closely re¬ 
lated. Obsidioji on the other hand has been rdtnoved 
from the flint genus; and placed between pitih-stone 
and pearl-stone, to which it is obviously related. 
Vumke has been placed after pearl-stone, to which it 
boars a much greater resemblance th.-m to lava, after 
which it is placed by Werner. These changes raa/ 
appear trifling to the ill-informed, but they deserve 
attention, because they promote one of the most im¬ 
portant objects of arrangement—the formation of 
genera. For we repeat st again, that Werner's fami¬ 
lies, if they were completed, would make the only 
unexceptionable mineralogical genera. We even sus¬ 
pect that this is the light in which ^eraer himself 
views them. 

But the species constitute the glory and pride of the 
Wernerian system. Whoever has paid any attention 
to minerals must be aware of the extreme difficulty 
of grouping them into species. In Botany and Zoo- 
logy, all the individuals of the same species resemble 
ewh other very exactly in every respect, and are,,»p- 
deed, or may all be produced from the same stocli. 
Bui in minerals no such exact resemblance exists; 
eveiy individual diflering in some respect from every 
jothcr. Had we an easy method of detecting the con¬ 
stituents of minerals; this would enable os at once to 
group them into species. For it is agreed upon by 
every person, that all thdse which are composed of the 
same constituents united in the same way, ought to 
be considered as forming one species. But we are 
not possessed of any such method. Cliemical analysis 
is slow, and it cannot be performed without destroying 
the mineral submitted to examination. Besides, it is 
liable to uncertainty exa’pt in the hands of men of 
very consummate skill. And even then, if the opi- 
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nion of Dolomieu be of apy weight, and it has been 
repeatedly confirmed by me observations of Hauy, 
cmemical analysis is not sufficient in all cases to deter¬ 
mine the species. The cfinsti^ients of mine^ls may 
either be cherai&illy combined, dk mechanically mixed, 
llic properties of the mineral d^nd in a great mej- 
snretupen the state of the combiwtion; 4ut the che¬ 
mical analysis gives us the sam^^estilt in whatever 
\v.iy the constituents are unite^lf litre then is a spe¬ 
cific difterence undoubtedly, which c^not be detected 
by cheniic.'il analysis. Kven when cryftalltzed minerals 
areexamined, thesame anjbiguity frequently puzzles us. 
For, according to Dolomieu, the most perfect crystal 
may contain abundance of foreign matter interspersed 
among its molecules without altering its beauty. May, 
extraneous matter seems rather to promote the per¬ 
fection of the form. Witness the gres de Fontainbteau, 
and many crystals of Quartz. Chemical analysis thee; 
unless it could point out the way in which the con¬ 
stituents are combined, must frequently fail in ascer¬ 
taining the species of the mineral subjected to exami¬ 
nation. Mineralogists have therefore been under the 
necessity of having recourse to other methods of de¬ 
termining that point. 

Hauy has lately pointed out the figure of the inte- . 
grant molecules of crystals as an excellent method of 
ascertaining the species. I'his figure undoubtedly 
depends upon the constituents forming the crystal 
and lijmn the way in which they are combined, and is 
therelore unexceptionable so far as it will go. But 
Hauy has c^yididly acknowledged that it is of itself 
inlufficient to enable us to divide minerals into species, 
because all minerals are not crystallized, and because 
i^iany of them have integrant molecules of the same 
figure, in which case we must have recourse to other 
characters to enable us to ascertain the species. Db- 
jections have been started to the admission of the in¬ 
tegrant molecule as a distinguishing character, first 
by Dclametherie, and afterwards by Berthollet. And 
undoubtedly, in the extent in which it is employed by 
Hauy, who has in reality made it the basis of bis 
species and varieties, the character is objectionable. 
For in many cases the figure of the integrant molecule 
seems to? be influenced solely by one of the consti¬ 
tuents, while it admits a great latitude in the others. 
This is the case with sulphur, soda, alum, carbonat of 
lime, &c. On \he other hand substances composed of 
the very same constituents are found to have diflerent 
integrant molecules, as for example, calcareous spar 
•nd arragonite-, anatase and oimntte-, selenite and an¬ 
hydrous sulphat of lime, &c. In our opinion, the preli¬ 
minary observations ef llany relative to the value of 
the integrant molecule, as a character, are excellent, 
but his practice is frequently exceptionable. Difife- 
rence of figure in the' integral molecale ought not 
alone to constitute a diflerence of species, unless there 
be other difierences; for it«is known to chemists, 
that the menstruum often varies the figure of those 
bodies that crystallize in it, even when it does not alter 
their proportions. 

The rule laid down by Werner for the formation of 
species appears to ns unexccptbnable. All those mi¬ 
nerals which agree in external characters and internal 
composition conslitate spectei. That the composition 
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alone is not sufficient to constitute species i$ obvious; mera/il ought onlf to be sobspecFes and not distinct 
for nobody would confound and together, species. Corundum ami gliatmmd .\pitr are *8180 onl* 
tlymgh bo|b are compost^ of the same cotistiitieiits. subspecies, as has been judiciously remarked by Mr. 
Neither are the externalAar.i^ters alone sufficient at Jamieson. Oh the oilier hand, we lind minerals soma* 
first without the previops knowledge oblained from times grod\}ed togetlier as subspecies which ought to 
chenaical analras. iow as all rninerals difler some- be really distinct species. The 6cr»//and a/w/oms 
what from each other^o two, strictly speaking, abst»- afford a good example of this, as they ditfep both lii 
lutely agree, in al^ieir external chaiaciers. Each their constituents and external chanieters. We are 
char^ter may var)^meViwt in different individuals, aware of the extreme difficulty of forming the species 
But clinical ayalws is necessary to determine how and subspecies, and therefore are not surprized that 
far this variation n|fy go without altering the compo- similar imperfections occur; indeed it is astonishing 
silion. After the range of external characters has that we do not find them mrffe frequently. No mine- 
been established in a uninber of species; the know- ral onn be formed into a species till a very considerable 
ledge thus gained is sufficient to enable a skilful mine- number of specimens has been distinctly examined, 
ralogist to form new species, by allowing a similar Hence the reason why new minerals cannot be ad- 
j| range to the external characters. ^ mitted at first. Mr. Jamieson has with great judge- 

• ^ The Wernerian method of describing the species is meut left them our. They will doubtless appear ia 
entffled to our fullest commendation. Werner has the Appendix to hrs second volume. Had'a silly va- 
defined all the external characters with the utmost nity induced him to give them a place in. (he system, 
precision. A stifficient number of individuals belong- the imperfect state of their examination would have 
ing to each species^ is collected, and the external cha- lObligcd him in all probability to give them » wrong, 
racters of each are noted down in,the technical Ian- position, and the mangled descriptions of single spe- 
guage exactly in the same order. By this means all efinens would have spoiled the beauty of the .system, 
the varieties ill every external character ai^ observed, Nothing injures a .system so much as too great an 
and the range of each ascertained. I'hese are collected anxiety to bring it to a state of perfection, 
together under distinct heads, and altogether they ex- Another imperfectibn of the Wernerian species is, 
hibit the exact picture of the species, containing not that whenever tliey are subdivided into subspecies^ 
only all the external characters of the species, but all no general description of the species octxirs at all, so 
the varieties of each which have been observed. This that we arc left to collect it from the subspecies. It? 
method has been frequently ridiculed as clumsy, diffi- will be said, perhaps, that such a general description 
cult, useless, and absurd; pretty much as the descrip- would bs inconsistent with the plan of the system, 
tions of Linnaeus were ridiculed by the most pctnlaiit It may be so; but it would greatly facilitate the l.i- 
and ill-informed of his contemporaries. “ Werner,” hours of the student. It is certainly not impossible^, 
says Brochant, “ would have been less frequently, For why are the subspecies put under the .sain* 
blamed, it he had been better known, and if his dc- species i because the characters are confined within a 
scriptions have not been relished, it is bccausetho.se c«rtain,range. Surely then the two extremities of lh« 
who attacked them were not at the trouble to make range might be stated in each character as the defini- 
ihemselves acquainted with them." All the sneers that tion of the species. Indeed if each species could be 
we have ourselves had an opportunity of hearing, re- characterized* by some siiort well marked essential 
suited in a great measure from ignorance of the first property, it would prodigiously facilitate the acquisi- 
principl'js ot mineralogy, and from not attending to tion of mineralogy. W'e do not affirm that this is 
the difference between mineral species, and species in possible. But if it be possible, no one is so well qua- 
Botani/ and /oo/ogy. Such puny attacks cannot in- lified to undertifite tlie task as Werner. That he ma/ 
jure the reputation of Werner, nor diminish *he high attempt it with success is devoutly to be wished, 
qrinioti entertained of his descriptive method. With respect to the names of the species, the rule 

In drawing up the description of a species, it was adopted by Werner seems to be to take'those whicU. 
sometimes observed tliat certain vari^ics of external are most generally used in his own country, or when ' 
characters appear always together in one set of indivi- that is not the case, to impose others derived from th* 
duals, while others are as constant in another set. discoverer, or from some arbitrary circumstance. 
When that happens, Werner divides the species int^ In t}je pure stones this mode is good enough, because 
aubipeciex, each set of varieties in the external charac- (he chemical analysis is not of primary importance, 
ters constituting a sub.si>ecies. « But in the saline stones, the salts and the ores, the 

But though we are thus lavish in our commendation chemical compos'ilion being the most important object, 
of the Wernerian method, we must not conceal that it a name expressing the constituents where that is pos- 
appears tons to labourunderseveral defects; or rather, sible would haw been in our opinion preferable, 
to speak with more precision, liie system in its present The translation of the Wernerian names into our Ian- 
state does not in ever)* insunec exactly correspond guage by Ms. Jamieson, will flaim some observations" 
with the plan which Werne/himself lays down. In from us. We shall bestow our chief attention upon 
some instances species seerp>'o be formed without ne- the class of stones because it alone is contained in da*- 
cessity out of subspecies.* Thus the zircon and /lya- present volume, 

tinih correspond in their composition; and their ex- Of the stony mmeFals the greater number have 
ternal characters approach each other so nearly tliat it been long known in this country by names familiar 
would be more correct to make them subspecies of to every person acquainted with this branch of Natural 
'the same species. For the same reason die berifl and H'tstory. Tliese names Mr. Jamieson has with greafe 
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propriety retained, and aa they bai’e been sanctioned 
by custom it is unnccessa|y' for ns to make any re¬ 
marks upon tiicm. In some few instances, however,* 
our author has ventured to alter theeommon names 
of the species a little. The following are tlfc instances 
thalha\e occurred to our observation: l.The com¬ 
mon term cyanitf is uniformly spdt kuanite. We 
were somewhat puz^lcd at first to account for this 
change, hut after some consideration it occurred to 
us, that it was most likely in order to distinguish the 
Stone a/tifii/i- from the rock commonly known by the 
name of Sictitfe. In thfs point of \iew flie change 
appears to ns rather an improvement, as it removes 
some ambi^ity. at lea-it from conversation. ‘.2. The 
mineral commonly called liijni lazuli is denominated 
azure-a/O'ic by Mr. J. This also appears to us an im¬ 
provement. We hiul in fact no name in our language 
for the mitVial; iari\ luzuU being two Latin words of 
no very obvious signification. A name h.is.been given 
to the miner.ii both by the Germans and the French 
in their own language. A name w'as equally proper 
in ours. To Mr. J.’s name we see no objection wliat- 
ever. .‘k Tlie term Ulhamar^a has been abbj'eviutcd by 
Mr. J. into lithoinari'c, we suppose to get rid of the 
Latin termination. Many people coicsider this a/ig/i- 
.tying (forgive the word) of terminations, a matter of 
great consequence. T'o us tf appears an object of very 
inferior consideration. 'Ihe same reason no doubt 
induced our author to cotu’crt gupiuni and btny/ei into 
gups and baiyte. We confess ourselves partial to the 
old terms, notwithstanding their Latin tern«natiuDs. 
4. Calaireous spar is converted into calc spar to preserve 
uniformity in the nomenclature. We disapprove of 
this change. The term calcareous spar indicates the 
chemical composition, which in the mineral is of pri¬ 
mary importance. .5. Marl is spelt marie. "J’his we 
presume is an error of the press. If it was intended 
by the author the change was improper and useless. 
We do not see the reason of spelling stPontum with a 
final f. The termination an in our language usually 
denotes an adjective and has no 6nal e. 

II. Some of the minerals described in the Werne¬ 
rian system are little known in this country, or 
have only been described by Kirwan in his second 
edition. In that case our author was under the neces¬ 
sity of imposing naines in a great measure new to the 
English reader. This in general he has done with 
much judgment. Sometimes he has followed Kir¬ 
wan and adopted his name: sometimes he translates 
the German name into an equivalent English exjgres- j 
sion, and sometimes he adopts the Wernerian name 
without any alteration. We shall notice the greater 
number of these new terms because we consider the 
imposition of names as of considerable importance. 
1 . From Kirwan he has borrowed the term thumer- 
sfonc, which is merely the German name-with an 
English termination. We think 'it better than if be 
had translated the word and made it fkumstone. The 
terms sckillersione, shaUtune, spargel-stout, and shaum- 
earth, though not used by Kirwan, are to be consi¬ 
dered in the same point of view merely as German 
words adapted to our languageby English terminations. 
They are exactly in the same predicament as proper 
-names. With their original meaning we have nothing 
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tu do. Nay the,^names in our language have an ad¬ 
vantage over the samehanies in the original, as we are 
in no danger of being misled by the etyn^ology. 
None of them having a lAune in our lan^age, (for 
Kirwan’s name for shaum-erngh, namely sikery-chalk, 
was imprope?) we think llie liode adopted by ouj au- 
tl^or jhc very best. We wistaria hadrfuilowed it on 
every occasion. '2. Many of T^e rtaine^s arc literal 
translations of the Gcrmag t .'rms'jtto equivalent Eng¬ 
lish words. This indeed seems ^ have boeii^ 
c.ises the aim of our author j thoi^li tor our parts we 
would have preferred the transporting of ilie German 
appellations merely as proper names, allowing tho 
terminations a little where necessary. Tiie following 
are all the translated names that we have observed. 
We shall add the terms used by Kirwan when therj 
are any such. Diamond spat : 'This has no equivalent, 
fur the tnlomantine spar of Kirwan and even of Un- 
chant is obviously dilfereiit from the diamond spar of 
Werner and Jamie.sgn. Some persons from not at¬ 
tending to this circiunstance have ignorantly accused 
our author of contradicting himself iu this and some 
other parts of his*’work. Iron jiint: To this name 
we have no objection. I'lint sla/c, siliceous shistus of 
Kirw.an : Our author’s name is better because the 
epithet siliceous tends to mislead. Mr. J. has tbrongh- 
out substituted slate for .vAm/i/.v which we think proper. 
Cross-stiuic, staurollte of Kirwan ; we would prefer 
thi.s last name were it not unfortunately ambiguous. 
(Uay stone, slate day, the name used by Kirwan. 
The common name iu the west of England is shale, 
^■"otis/iing sfatc: This name we dislike. Drcrwiug 
slate, better than black chalk, li'het slate, better tbau 
ttox’acuhtc, which is ton general. Clay slate, axe stone, 
and clink stone, we think good ; but we do not like 
■slate spar, s/ink stone, and cube spar, so much. For 
the two first wc wish the German names had been 
adopted unaltered. Tlie third had better been named 
from its constituents. 1 'he names borrowed from 
the Germans without any change arc the following: 
Ijcuzite, macke, (sometimes improperly spelt wacet.) 
cult sinter, caletuj/', arragone. Upon the whole we 
think our author has been very successful in translating 
the naipes of the difl'erent stony bodies: much more 
so than Brochant, whose translated terms appear par¬ 
ticularly awkward from the little analogy between tho 
French and German languages. We do not think 
that Mr. Jamieson has succeeded so well in translating 
the metallic genera. The task was more difficult. 
Few of them were familiar to t^e English mineralogist, 
and the Germans employ only a few terras which they 
contrive to make prq/cise by varying their position ; p 
method that does n->t suit our language. We would 
advise Mr. J. to revise that part of his nomenclature 
before be publishes hii second volume; to adopt those 
names of ores, as gat^ia, which are consecrated by 
long use, and' to nanm thejmetallic salts from their 
composition, which u^l save a very great deal q£ 
trouble, and remove niuc*^ ambiguity. 

We have given our opuion of the Wernerian me¬ 
thod of describing mineral species, but we have stiB 
to consider the language in which that description ^ 
conveyed. If any person will take the trouble to 
compare the language of the early botanists in their 
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dencription of plants with ihnt^of LIJnnaeus, he will The language of Werner was originally German, 
tind a very considerable difference in favour of the and most of his phrases lyere suited to the^nius of 
modern naturalist. Still, however, the old botanists ^is native tongue. A short account of it was published 
describe tolerably well, tMugh Yiot with the same ac- by Kirwan in the second edition of his Mineralogy, 
curacy as Linnaeus. Bu^if he compare the account and a mortf detailed one by Townson in his Philosophy 
of a mineral in Cronst^, or even in wlllcrius, with of Natural I-Ii.story. But both are imperfect ind fur 
an account of sar* species by Werner, hehwjjl from accurate, and we have no other in the English 
find in the first cas^^solutely no description what- language. Werner's work was translated into Ftench 
-ever, and in that ofj^er^.a very exact one. Wer- about fourteen years ago, but by no means well. The 
ner, Tfrlhot, lirs| prftted out the method of describing best aecnunl of his descriptive language in French is 
minerals, taught th) characters by which they may be by Brocliant in the first volume of his Mineralogy, 
distinguished from each other, and invented a name and indeecC as far as we art^judges, it appears to us 
for each of these ch.iracters. To be fully aware of the by far the best account in print. Indeed if we except 
difficulty of this task, of the merit of Werner and of the account of the colours which he does'hot seem to 
^the obligations under which mineralogy lies to him, have seized clearly, all the definitions which l>e gives 
^ it is necessary to be conversant with the older writers, appear correct. Though he does not seem to have been 
He created the whole descriptive method out of no- awaie of tlie motives that influenced Werner in every 
tiling. All subsequent systems, however different case to adopt the particular arrangement which be has 
from his in other respects, have borrowed literally chosen. • 

from his descriptions. ' As the language of Werner is strictly technical, and 

The method of describing minerals was first taught a^ Mr. Jamieson's descriptions are exact translqtions 
by Werner in his book on the extgnml chaiactcrs of ofS^erncr's words, it is impossible to understand 
minerals published in 1772. But since that time his thbm witheut being acquainted with Werner's name.s . 
method has been much improved. In that work all for the external characters. Now, as we have no 
the different characters of minerals are drawn up in good account of this language sn any English book, 
the form of tables, and the degrees of each marked Mr. J. ought certainly to have placed a table of all 
with the most rigid accuracy. Names are imposed to Werner's technical terms»with their meaning at the 
denote every character, and every degree of that cha- head of this volume, nor can we conceive any good 
racter, and in de.scribing a mineral these mery natt/es reason why this has not bean done. Indeed, our ati- 
arc to be used and no otiiur. The language used in thor apologises for his omission, and promises to ex¬ 
describing minerals is altogether U’cAnica/, no word plain all 4he terms in the second volume. He ought 
edn be substituted for another without deiTiating fruiqr *•' *^>“1 <^3se to have reserved the first volume till the 
the truth, or destroying the perspicuity. The Ian- second was ready to accompany it; for to all beginners, 
gucige is precisely on a fooling with the technical Ian- without the necessary explanation, the description of 
guage of botany, zoology, and anatomy. Before the the species must be in a great measure unintelligible, 
student can understand a description of a species, he Our author has been very properly punished for this 
must make himself master oV the precise meaning of preposterous conduct by the ridicule which has been 
every term. There is this difference between the de- thrown on his descriptions, we presume hy those who 
scription of a mineral species, and a plant, or animal, had their reasons for wishing to prevent the Werne- 
that as the first has seldom any well marked essential rian system from being cultivated in Britain. They 
character, it is necessary to run over all the characters have supposed, as the volume was accompanied by. no 
in every description. In this respect mineralogy is table explaining the terras, that the language was not 
preity much on a par with anatomy, where the same Udmicul, but upon the same footing with any other 
fnll description is of necessity repeated. Thi% makes book. Viewed in that light nothing can be conceived 
the mineral descriptions longer than those of the better calculated for being held out to ridicule. It is 
plants, and renders it necessary very often to repeat just as if the botanical terms in Withering were to be 
the same character in describing diffeftent species in compared with the language of Swift and Addison, 
the very same words. But this must be ascribed to What fine havoc might a man of ingenuity make 
the nature of minerals and not to any de fect i n the among such phrases as “ battledore leaves,” “ triply 
method. • winged,” “gnawed,” " interruptedly winged,” 

The perfection of every technical fenguage consists “ trowd shaped,” “ cob webbed,” and many othera 
in its perspicuity. To ridicule it fm clumsiness and equahy sonorous. Even the anatomist would be 
want of elegance, is to betray af\ev} great degree laughed to scorn in spite of his “ sterno-cleido-roas- 
of ignorance. Never was any language more repro- toid," his “ nameless bones with three names,” his 
bated and despised than that of^unseus when he first “ turkies saddle," and his high sounding Greek epi- 
ventnred to propose a radical improvement in botany, thets. Neither his demonstrations, his scholia, nor 
Yet that language is now uninrsally admired. It is his corollaries would bcreen,tbe “ surds” and the 
rather singular, that the ve^y same phrases of disap* “ im|KJSsibles” of the mathematician : nor would the 
pfobalioQ that were used against Linnaeu$> are at pre- cbemi't escape, notwithstanding our partiality for the 
sent employed by some p^ons against Werner and new nomenclature. Every technical language will 
his followers. ITie language is attacked with very appear absurd if we attend only to the etymolt^j^f 
great injustice indeed, since instead of ridicule, it is the terms; but this is unfair and unreasonable. The 
entitled to praise and encomium for the very particu- object in view is precision and conciseness. Wbeo 
lars that are unadvisedly reprobated. a technical language possesses these qualities it is to 
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be considered as ;gnod. The language of Werner pos- 
aesses them in (xirfection. It is tlierefore unexcep-, 
tronable. Onr authqr had to translate it from the 
Gcrmnii. How far be has succecdcif we,shall now 
inquire. 

A technical language is not intended for one nation 
only, but for every nation where the science which it 
serves for a basis is cultivated. Hence in translating 
it from one language to another, the words, if possible, 
should remain foe same, and the terminations only be 
altered. Hence the gri^t advantage of leaking the 
Greek or Latin the basis of this language, as they can 
be transfused into all European languages wiftiout 
difficulty. In constructing the language of minera- 
logy, Werner neglected this precaution and employed 
his own tongue. Some of his pupils, indeed, made a 
Latin transLition of it, but it has not been followed. 
Unfortunately, the German language differs so much 
from ours, that the words cannot be tran^erred into 
an English book without almost a total transformation. 
The only resource is translation, which is liable to 
ambiguity, unless in the table the words of Werner be 
always placed over against the translation.^ In trans¬ 
lating, much delicacy^and caution is necessary. We 
shall make a few observations ,on the way in which 
our author has executed his task, by running over 
some of the descriptions, aAd comparing the terms as 
they occur* wirh those of Werner. And that the 
reader may form distinct Conceptions, we shall follow 
the arrangement adopted by Werner himself in his ac¬ 
count of external characters. • 

1. The first general character, colour, requires no 
observations. Mr. J. has translated the German words 
literally into English, and all his terms, as far as we are 
judges, are* unexceptionable. Most of them are in¬ 
telligible without any explanatory table j seven-oreiglit 
of the terms only require to be defined. 

‘2. In considering the properties of solid minerals, 
Werner divides the characters for thc%ight into four 
beads; namely, the external aspect, the aspect of the 
f racture, the aspect of the distinct concretions, and the 
general aspect. Tlie external aspect comprehends 
three particulars; the shape, sutface,'‘aiid colour o( the 
minerals. These are branched out into a great variety 
of divisions, each of which has an appropriate term. 
To translate these was often attended with difficulty, 
on account of the German method of modifying the 
meaning of a word by attaching to it a string of epi¬ 
thets one after the other; a method which does not 
suit our language so well. Mr. J. has been in general 
very successtul. He has failed, however, in some in- 
istances, by converting the adjective of the original into 
ad adverb. Of this we shall give a few examples. 
One a( tlie divisions of the particidar shapes of mine¬ 
rals is the cavernous, llie cavernous are subdivided 
into six kinds, one of which is the ciltular', this in its 
turn is sub-divided into two varieties according to the 
shape ef the cells, and of these the different kinds are 
noted, llic folfowing little table will put the reader 
in possession of this part of the Wernerian nomen- 
clatiirc as expressed in our aufoor's language: 

D. Cavernous. 

«. Cellular. 

Angulaiiy ceSuIw. 


( t. Hexagonal. 

S. Polygonal. 

0. Circularly cellular. 

1. ParalWy. ' 

i.*. SpongilWm. 
i S. ludctcnv(inately. 

^ , 4. Double. K ■ / 

1. Perforated. • 

In our opinion the words fparalhl^, indeter mma lelu, 
ought to be parallel and indetermimte^ This BBT only 
takes off the clumsiness of the terms, but preserves 
the uniformity between them and the other two, 
spongiform and double; which are adjectives. One of 
the most essential points in a technical nomenclature 
is to preserve a complete uniformity between those 
terms that are used in the same way. The words 
angularly cellular and circularly cellular, would have 
been better had they been abbreviated into angulo- 
cellular and circ.o-ceUular. These abbreviations are at¬ 
tended to in the German grradzellic and rundzellk. 
Brochant has translated them like our author by two 
words. But this p/c deem improper because it makes 
the use of the terms obscure. Parallel^ circularly 
cellular, fdf instance is both more clumsy and obscure 
than parallel circo’Ce’ln.'ar, which can never be mis¬ 
understood by one that has studied the mineralogical 
nomenclature. The want of these abbreviations con- 
stitutc the greatest fault of Mr. J.’s nomenclature. 
Fof the same reason the words fascic.dar/v, manipu- 
larly, colnmnarly. Sec. applied to foe aggregations of 
crystals^ ot^ht to want the ly, and be used as adjec¬ 
tives. Unless we are mistaken our author has been 
misled here by the authority of Brochant, who ba» 
committed the same faults in his French translation of 
the German nomenclature. 

Under this head we may mention another fault 
committed sometimes by Brochant, by our author 
only in a few instances, translating a single German 
epithet by two words. Thus we have fused-like, 
gesfosscii. The translator, no doubt, gives us the 
meaning, but it cannot be used with ease in the same 
circumstances as the original. J fused like roundish 
mass does not read well in English. Some one word 
should* have been chosen, or if none occur in the 
English language, it would have been proper to have 
introduced a new one. 

Almost all*the terms for the particular shapes, and 
for the crystals, wfoich are very numerous, appear to 
us i;?jg 3 '!kably well executed on the part of our au- 
'chor The errors are of the «ame nature with those 
which we havdt already pointed out. AmminatUm, 
bevilmrnt, trunc^oit. See. which have been objected 
to by some, have^een long in use, and convey the 
meaning of the We^'ierian terms with precision.— All 
the terms for the ex^Tnal surface we approve of, pro¬ 
vided the epithets sSply, longitudinally, 8rc. applied 
to the streak were stribt of their final ly, and used as 
adjectives. Di imi ocqjrs, we presume, by an error 
of tl)e press, spelt witln.t double s. Neither do w« 
find fault with the terms which the author has ren¬ 
dered tlie five degrees of lustre; namely, splendent, 
shining, glistening, glimmering, dull: though the au¬ 
thor here has deviated a little from the original terms, 
stark glcenzend, gitenzetid, uenig gtmxitnd,'schimmernd. 
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malt. It cost us some tfouble to find ibo correlatives jtoet appeared. We have compared it very carefiilly 
in these two series. , ' both with Ilrochant and Emmerling, and in our opi- . 

Tie mpcct oj thefractinx comprehends three parti* ,nion it is decidedly and* very far superiol to both, 
culars ; namely, the lustre of the fracture, the struc- The sotfsequent volumes will be still more interesting, 
lure of the mineral as d«ovci%d by the fractnre, and especially the ilbxt two, to which we look forward as 
called simply theand Sdly, TJ^ of the the source* of a v.ist fund of important information, 
Jragnienfs. The lustr^f the fracture, being denoted almost, unknown at present in this country. Before 
by the same t^ms asAie vxttnwl lustre, requisessio concluding we must still crave the reader’s indulgence 
oLservations. Tfie ^fS^ure is of four kinds, cowpacf, while we observe, tliat the work is very incorrectly 
Jibrow^-adiated, atd./o\f4cd; each of which is sub- printed. We arc aware that to correct ihe press in a 
diviuS9*into a^nufttber of varieties according to the work of this nature is a very difticult task; but still a 
size, direction, &cJof the ray.v,//Am-and yi/rt/M, The greater degree of precision flight surely be attained. 
Jiagmcnls are either ngular or irrcgiil,ir, the first are Our author’s mode of spelling too displeases us some- 
described by their shape, the second by the sharpness timfls, Ori/cluinosie andOtoguosir ought to has’e icr- 
of their angles and edges, of which Werner has estab- minated in v. Many words have a final c which ought 
lished several degrees. Most of the terms relating to to be without these appendages. In the observations, 
^lic fracture appear to us unexceptionable. Some cpi- the style is often so careless, that we suspect strongly 
diets ought to be stripped of their///, especially vuin- tlie author ha.s not corrected his own pi oof sheets, 
monli), which we consider as the most exceptionable but trusted entirely to the printer, 
word in the whole nomenclature. To make its use We now close our review of Mr. J.’s work, and 
intelligible to the reader, it is necessary to mention perhaps we ought to apologise to our readers for the 
that Werner notices six particulars in the foliated grqat length and minuteness of the discussions into 
fracture; namely, 1. The w*? of t^e plates; Their which we h.nve entered. But the great merit of the 
perfection; 3. Direction; •!•. Position; .i. Surface; work rendered a strict examination more necessary. 

(i. The cleavage. The position of the foMa is of two Nor will the reader be surprized at the interest wlii^ 
kinds; namely, the coiiimiin position and the sca/y, or it excited in us vvhcu we tiifufm him, that notwitb- 
that which belongs to most foliated minerals. The standing the great vaViety of mineralogical works pro- 
first of tliese our author denotes by the words lom- fessing to revive the system of Werner, this is the 
mua/y foUaU di a phrase which no English reader only one which truely accords in aU*the essential 
would understand in the sense it is meanir to coitvey, (loints with the system delivered by that illustrious 
without this explanation. It ought undoubtedly to be philosopher, a circumstance which enhances its value 
common foliated. ^ not a liftle. 

Respecting the terms of the distinct concretions ve -' ■ . . — 

see nothing objectionable except a few terms in /y. Memoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian, soith the J)ra~ 
The word forti/icatiomeise may be disliked by somCi, matic Characters, Manners, Anecdotes, 4"C. -of the 
In our opinion it is a good word, very descriptive and 'which he lived: Forming an Bisforif of the 

not liable to ambiguity. • Stage during the whole of the last Century. And a 

None of the terms descriptive of the general aspect. Chronological List oJ oil the Farts played by him. 

are improper, except the phrase duplicating transparent, Suo. pp. 469. Ss, Asperne. 

which is not an exact translation of ■verdoppelnd. " Public Suriosity,” says the author, or editor of 

There is nothing indeed improper in the phrase itself; this work, almost ever siapa the first establishment 
but as we have been accustomed to another, it appears of a theatre in this country, has demanded some ac- 
rather harsh to an English reader. Neither can we count of the lives and characters of its eminent pro¬ 
blame any of the terms employed in describing the fessors.” Thi# remark would have been more just, 
other characters. We observe only, that the term if the writer had fixed Uie date of this curiosity to a 
brittle in our language is ambij^uous, denoting both the later period ; as it is not more than half a century, 
opposite of ductility and difficult frangibility. By since the public gave itself much concern about the 
Mr. J. it is used in the first sense; befng the transla- biography of actors and actresses: and hence it is 
lion of the German word sproede. We do not know that so little authentic information has reached ns rcs- 
how far the term mild is proper to deno te t[ie in ter- pecting some of tlie greatest ornaments of the Eng- 
mediate state between brittleness anc^uctillty, TROngh lish stagei But we are more interested in adding to 
we frankly own, that we do no^now any better our author's position, whether correct or not, that 
translation of the German word^jl. no species of curiosity has been so m’uierabiy di,sap- 

Such are the observations wU|ft have occurred to pointed, if we regard the only valuable purj^ses for 
us in running over our autbodi descriptions. They wb'tch biography ought to be written. Without any 
are not of much consequence^deed; but in a work other evidence than .what this volume affords, and af- 
of so much importance as a technical nomenclature, fords candidly and copiously, we may confidently ask 
the most trifling remarks sm not to be neglected, what are the Uvea of actors and actresses, but the 
Perspicuity, precision, conoMness, and neatness, are records of folly and profligacy ? And when wq And 
the great and primary obiRts. The two first ought from this *' history of the stage during the whole of 
nevm to be sacri^d, thwtwo last as seldom as pos- the last century," that the same follies and tlie fame 
aible. vices have been invariably propagated frcmi company 

Upon the whole we consider Mr. J.’s work as by. to company, what are we to conclude respecting the 
far the best view of flie Wernerian system that has often agitated question of the moral tendency of the 
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theatre? or what inference, indeed, can we draw,, 
but this, that whatever may- be the effect of their 
performan6es on the spectators, the profession of an, 
actor has ever been dangerous, and almost ev«r fafal 
to -the moral character ? Actual observation may in 
a great degree confirm this, when we look on the 
stage of our own times, but surely the most enthusi¬ 
astic amateur of the drama must be mortified to peruse 
this volume without discovering any proof, or attempt 
to prove, that the former times were better than these. 

In order then to render the biography of the stage 
safe from animadversion^ (and indeed from the se¬ 
verest censure) and yet interesting, it must first be 
rendered decent, which is usually done by a gay and 
romantic turn of expression, exalting a few temporary 
acts of generosity, into permanent principle, and by 
biding the grosser vices under the polite names with 
which they are often honoured; but above all by a due 
admixture of " wit and humour," and of the history 
of the stage. This forms an olio which i& generally 
palatable, which it becomes the fashion to read and to 
quote, but of the effect of which on taste or morals, 
lew inquire either the good or evil. Such, however, 
is the work now before us ; and although sfe are dis¬ 
posed to allow that the writer has sometimes admitted 
a moral reflection on the conduct of his subject, we 
are compelled at the same time' to wish that he had 
done this much oftener, and especially that for the 
sake of a wretched pun or witticism, he had not ad¬ 
mitted allusions to crimes which never ought to be 
mentioned at all. With these exceptions to the ge¬ 
neral execution of the work, we have no dhubt that 
it will be perused with avidity as one of the most 
amusing collections of theatrical anecdote ever pub¬ 
lished, and as preserving many circuiiistances o fthe 
history of tLe stage which would soon have been far 
beyond recollection or recovery. - 

The life of Macklin, in this work, is ihade sub¬ 
servient to the introduction of contemporary bio¬ 
graphy, a mode of writing which, not regular, 
is generally found so amusing, that we presume few 
readers will object to it, especially when in the peru¬ 
sal of this work, they find how agreeably it preserves 
the attention by presenting a variety of characters, 
and bringing the reader, as it were, from the dulness 
of a tlte-i-t^e, to the social enjoyment of a party. 
We cannot, indeed, say that he is often brought into 
good company, but this is not the author's fault; 
^though kindly disposed to exhibit his materials to 
‘ the best advantage, be cannot make them much bet-' 
ter than he found them; and the reader who wishes 
to look into the private history of actors and actresses, 
has no reason to complain if he is not introduced to 
divines and philosophers. 

Macklin’s life, which we shall not follow in detail, 
as the principal events have been femiliariaed to the 
public of late by other accounts, commences with a 
discuuion on his age. In this, which is higfcily cn- 
rioas, and in our opinion satisfaetory, it appears to 
be proved that Macklin sunk nearly ten years of his 
age upofl the public at oiie time of hit life, and thkt 
instead of being bom in he was born in 1690, 
and consequently at his death, July 1797, bad attained 
the amazing age of 108, and that in May 1789, when 
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he made his last appearance on the stage, be was 
verging on one hundred. This is a circumstance so 
extraordinary, that the author deserve', credit for the 
ingenious manner in wbi(^ he has established the 
proofs of it. * V 

From Ma^klin’s early da)^, however, we have a 
very speedy d^ression into thlt‘ history qf the Beggar's 
Opera, and anecdotes of thei fievepf performers in 
that celebrated drama. Frorr 'this part, we shall ex¬ 
tract the account of the original 1|pl]y Peacb unjL as a 
general specimen of our author’s roanmer: 

The last century has not produce'^, perhaps, a greater 
instance of the change of fortune in an individual, than 
in the character before us: it presenu ns with a woman, 
who, in the language of the law, was no body’s daughter, 
bred up, in the early parts of her life, at the bar of a pub¬ 
lic coffee-house; afterwards introduced upon the stage; 
with a handsome person, and attiactive accomplishments; 
and yet, with all these levels to seduction, conducting 
herself with that propriety and conduct, as to attain the 
first rank in the country, with the esteem and approtetion 
of the public. 

“ Lavinia Fenton (as she was commonly called from 
her childhood up to her marriage) was the daughter of a 
Mr. Beswick, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and was 
bom in the year 17 O 8 . Not long affer her birth, her mo¬ 
ther married Mr. Fenton, who kept a coffee-house at 
Charing-cross, who, perhaps, finding it more respectable 
to giveliis daughter-in-law the name of Fenton, than her 
real father’s name, she was, soon after the marriage, 
known by qo other name than that of Laviuia Fenton. 

Her genius was almost entirely the gift of nature: she 
discovered a talent for singing almost coeval with her speak¬ 
ing ; and silt improved it so much by continual practice as 
Ihe grew up, that, at a very early age, her adopted fkther 
took notice of it, and got her instructed by some of the 
•best masters. She was said to have possessed a fine, sim¬ 
ple, melodious voice; and as Italian singing was little cul¬ 
tivated at that time, and perhaps out of the reach of her 
father’s finances, she was principally educated in the Eng¬ 
lish ballad, in which, from the reputation she has left be¬ 
hind her, on the authority of the best judges of that day, 
she must have greatly excelled. 

" With these talents, and in so conspicuous a situation 
as that of a coffee-house, it is no wonder that she readily 
found an entefe upon the stage. Being introduced to the 
Manager of the Haymarket 'rheatre, be ineiantly engag^ 
her; iio'i:, it appears, altogether as a singer; asherdeldf 
at this ’Theatre was in Monimia, Iq the Orphan, which 
happened in the year 1726 , when she .was nut eighteen 
years of age. ^ ’ 

" She soon was considered as a rising actress, and ob¬ 
tained the town a very considerable share of applause, 
wi^ some valuable, presents, which was the 
mode of conferrit:,'; favours on the Performers of those 
days, without any \^peachtnent of the latter’s characters, 
either for meanness^rifidelity, &c. ’They were considered 
as pledges of public^Hteem, and as such shewn by the 
Performers to tiieir fri<m4s and acnnaintances. 

*' Independently, ho^-ever, of the public iavour, she 
had many admirers of mother nature^ and amongst the 
fest, a young libertine oKiVeiy hi^ rank, who fell so des- 
peratdy'in love with hoUythat he offer^ to teh^ulsh all 
the plmutes of the town, ifywhich he took so distin^ished 
a lead, and retire with he^nto the country, upon any 
terms, short of inarriaga, she would propoM. This offer, 
which was well known, was, however, rejected with dis¬ 
dain, and by it she very considerably added to her reputa¬ 
tion. 
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Soon after this she appeared in the character of Cherry, 
ill '* The Beaox’s Straugem,'* with so' much advantage 
from figure, $iin|^city, and archifess, that Rich, the Ma¬ 
nager of Covent tparden Theatre, drew her from the Hay- 
market by the tempting otiipwf ffiten thilling$ per week ; 
at which salary she remai«d till the beginning of the 
year 1728, (the year of OM Begpr's Oper^) which may 
be censidered as^the grea^ra of her future fortune. 

“ Of the astottiabingjMcess of this Opera so mudh Hbs 
been already said, that it^^ould be tiresome to repeat it; 


a This gentle notice of her infamous connection with 
Ip marri^ man, is a sample of what tor) /requenlly 
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[■ one circumstance, hitherto 
ich, the Manager, in order 


to secure the new Pb|ly, (Miss Fenton,) rais^ her salary 
to double, which maae it amount to thirty shillings per 
week. And here it is curious to regard the difference of 
times as it respects the state of music and ;^neral state of 
society. In the year 1728, a first rate singer could only 
obtain thirty shillings per week, (which, according to the 
number of playing weeks in tlie season, amounts to forty- 
Jive pounds per year,) whilst a first-rate singer in the year 
1801 was thought worthy of an arbitration between two 
rival Managers, contending who should have her, at the 
rate of three thousand pounds the season, and a clear 
benefit 1 

** 'What must increase this mighty difercuce is still more 
curious. It cannot be the difference in the plenty of mo¬ 
ney, as it affects net other articles in the same ^iroportion : 
it cannot be the great superiority of talent; for though 
Mrs. Biilington, we admit, may be a much better and 
more scientific singer than Miss Fenton, yet the latter was 
the best theatrical singer in her day. Where then lies the 
difference? Alas! we fear to place it under its proper 
head; it must be transferred to the superioryo?/^ and dissi¬ 
pation of the present race, who will bear this monstrous 
tax on their pleasures, without the least consideration of what 
it is intrinsically worth, or how far they ara able to afl'ordf 
it. 

Whatever Miss Fenton’s real abilities were as a singer or 
actress, wc may venture to pronounce, from the nniver- 
sality of her fume, and the panegyrics which arc left be¬ 
hind of her, that no actress was ever more the rage of the 
public than she was: The fan shops and print shops ex¬ 
hibited her figure every day; and tne Theatre, for sixty- 
three represenuitons the first season, every night. All. 
who saw and heard her, were her admirers, insomuch that 
ehe was guarded home, every night she went from the 
Theatre, by several confidential friends. 

“ She was, however, deaf to all amorous proposals, till 
the Duke of Bolton paid his addresses to her, who^hough 
a married man, was actually in love with her, and con¬ 
vinced her so much of the sincerity of his passion, and 
probably with a future promise of becoming a Duchess, 
(if events should give him that chance,) that she at last 
yielded to his solicitations. 

'* What were her original terms with 
exactly known. Swift, ^o wrote frompie common re¬ 
port of that dav, in a letter, dated fithBuly, 1728, says, 
“ The Duke of Bolton has run awa^^Kn Polly Peachu'm, 
having settled four hundred per year ^her during pleasure, 
and, upon disagreement, two YiimmeA more." Perhaps 
something like this might be triy; but the exact terms 
were never known, as a kparation never ensued 

“ She livcil with this Njiblerain twenty-three years as 
bis mistress; but in such a mminfer, as to attract neither 
envy or reproach, (if we exem the crime of attaching 
herself to a married man.) H^>achess dying in 1751, the 
Duke immediately married Miss Fenton; and, though raised 
to this high honour, she never pnee forgot what she owed 
to her benefactor and to fortune. She enjoyed this dignity 
uiac years, dying in the yeartl 760 , at tin age of .fifty-two.** 
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th« lives of stage-heroiucs. The writers 
:o make them respectable, and this they are 


ged tOydo af the expence of virtuous indignation 
It is obvious from the whole narrative that Miss 
Fenton's only merit was a prudent disposal of her 
charms. 

This account of the Beggar’s Opera concludes with 
a discussion on its moral tendency, which has often 
been disputed. It was said to increase the number of 
highwaymen. Dr. Johnson«argued on the other side, 
and the present author controverts the Dr.'s opinion, 
but Aeing the historian and of course the advocate for 
the stage, is particularly unfortunate in one of his 
positions. Dr. Johnson says that ** highwaymen and 
house-breakers seldom frequent the theatres.’* Tiiis, 
our author answers, is a gross error, " as none aro 
more fond of amusements and dissipations than peoplt^ 
of this description; they fly to them as reliefs from 
thinking.” We are not disposetl to question this, but 
surely we may say to the advocate for plays and 
I'pliers, “ D’ye call this backing your friends ?” 

I Much df Garrick occurs in this volume, mixed 
with judicious witticism. His {character, likewise, as 
to avarice, of which.he has been often accused, is 
placed in a very just light. The following anecdotes 
will not, however, be tHb less acceptable, as tlicy 
rather belong to the economist than the miser. 

“ Garrick and Macklin frequently rode out hither, and 
often baj|ed at some of the public houses on the Rich¬ 
mond road. Upon these occasions, whenever they came 
to a turnpike, or to settle the account of the luncheon, 
Garrick either had changed his breeches that morning^ and 
was without inon^', or else used to produce a 36s. piece, 
which made it difficult to chan^. Upon these occasions, 
Macklin. to use his own phrase, “ stood Captain Flash- 
man that is, paid the cnarge. This went on for some 
time, when Macklin, finding that Garrick never took his 
turn of paying she expences, or repaying those he had ad¬ 
vanced for bun, challenged liiin one day for a debt he 
owed him, and then pulled out a long slip of parcr, in 
which the several disbursements were entered accoraing to 
date, place, and company ; ‘ and which. Sir,’ said _ the 
veteran, ‘ amounAd to Ijclween thirty and forty shillings. 
The little fellow at first seemed surprized, and then would 
have turned it into a joke; but 1 was serious. Sir, and he 
paid me the money; and after that we jogged on upon 
our own separate accounts.' 

•• Another time Garrick gave a dinner at his lodgings to 
Harry Fielding, Macklin, Havard, Mrs. Cibber, &c. Sec, 
and vails to servants being then much the fashion, Macklin, 
and most of the company, gave Garrick’s man (David, a 
Welshman) something at Mrling—some a shilling, wme 
half a crown, &c. whilst Fielding, very formally, .'lipt a 
piece of paper in his hand, with something folded in die 
mtide. n^en the company were all gone, David seeming 
to be ill high glee, Garrick asked him how much he had 
got. ‘ I can’t tell you yet. Sir,’ said Davy: • here is half 
a crown from Mrs. Cibber, Goapless hur—here is a shil¬ 
ling ftom Mr. Macklin—here is two from Mr. HararJ, See. 
—and here is something more from the Poet, Got pless 
his merry heart.” By this time David had nnWdcd the 
paper, whra, to his great astonishment, he saw it contain 
no more than one penny t Garrick felt nettled at this, and 
next ^y spoke to Fielding about the impropriety of jefting 
with a servant. * Jesting 1’ said FieWing, with a seemiog 
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fheatre? or what inference, indeed, can we draw,, 
bnt (bis, that whatever may be the effect of their 
performanfes on the spectators, the profession of an 
actor has ever been dangerous, and almost er^'r fa^l 
to -the moral character F Actual observation may in 
a great degree confirm this, when we look on the 
stage of our own times, but surely the most enthusi¬ 
astic amateur of the drama must be mortified to peruse 
this volume without discovering any proof, or attempt 
to prove, that the former times were better than these. 

in order then to render the biography of the stage 
safe from animadversion^ (and indeed from the se¬ 
verest censure) and yet interesting, it must first be 
rendered decent, which is usually done by a gay‘^and 
romantic turn of expression, exalting a few temporary 
acts of generosity, into permanent principle, and by 
hiding the grosser vices under the polite names with 
which they are often honoured ; but above all by a due 
admixture of " wit and humour,” and of the history 
of the stage. This forms an olio which iS generally 
palatable, which it becomes the fashion to read and to 
quote, but of the effect of which on taste or morals, 
few inquire either the good or evil. Such, howevey, 
is the work now before us ; and although vee are dis¬ 
posed to allow that the writer has sometimes admitted 
a moral reflection on (he conduct of bis subject, we 
are compelled at the same time' to wish that be had 
done this mpch ofteoer, aad especially that for the 
sake of a wrtstched pun or witticism, he had not ad¬ 
mitted allusions to crimes which never ought to be 
mentioned at all. With these exceptions to the ge¬ 
neral executiou of the work, we have no d6ubt that 
it will be perused with avidity as one of the most 
amusing collections of theatrical anecdote ever pub¬ 
lished, and as preserving many circuifistances o fthe 
history of the stage which would soon have been far 
beyond recollection or recovery. 

The life of Macklin, in this work, is made sub¬ 
servient to the introduction of contemporaiy bio¬ 
graphy, a mode of writing which, not regular, 
is i^nerally found so amusing, that we presume few 
readers will object to it, especially when in the peru¬ 
sal of this work, tb^ find how agreeably it preserves 
the attention by presenting a variety of characters, 
and bringing the reader, as it were, from the dulness 
of a t£te-4-t^e, to the social enjoyment of a party. 
We cannot, indeed, say that he is often brouj^t into 
good company, but this is not the author’s fault; 
^though kindly disposed to exhibit his materials to 
' the best advantage, be cannot make them much bet-, 
ter than he found them ; and the reader who wishes 
to look into the private history of actors and actresses, | 
has no reason to complain if be is not introduced to 
divines and philosophers. 

Maeklin’s life, which we shall not follow in detail, 
a# (be principal events have been familiarized to the 
public of late by other accounts, commences with a: 
discussion on bis age. <>In this, which is highly cu-' 
rioUs, and in our opinion satisfactory, it appears to 
be proved that Macklin sunk nearly ten years of his 
age npon the public at otae time of his life, and (bat 
instead of being born in 16*99, he was born in l 6 ' 90 , 
Slid consequently at bis death, July 1797, had attained 
the amazing age of 108, and that in May 1789, when 
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he made his last appearance on the stage, he was 
verging on one hundred. This is a circumstance so 
extraordinary, that the author deserve-, credit for the 
ingenious manner in whi<^ be has established the 
proofs of it. * V 

From Ma^kliu’s early da^’, however, we have a 
very speedy digression into the' history qf the Beg|ar’8 
Opera, and anecdotes of thei severar performers in 
that celebrated drama. Frorr' tlhs part, we shall ex¬ 
tract the account of the ov'i^inal ^tolly Peachugu-as a 
general specimen of our author’s manner: 

Ihe last century has not prodnera, perhaps, a greater 
instance of the change of fortune in an individual, than 
in the character before us; it presents ns with a woman, 
who, in the language of the law, teas no body’s daughter^ 
bred up, in the early parts of her life, at the bar of a pub¬ 
lic conee-house; afterwards introduced upon the stage; 
with a handsome person, and attractive accomplishments; 
and yet, with all these levels to seduction, conducting 
iiersclf with that propriety and conduct, as to attain the 
first rank in the country, with the esteem and approbation 
of the public. 

" Lavinia Fenton (as she was commonly called from 
her childhood up tc her marriage) was the daughter of a 
Mr. Beswick, a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and was 
born in the year 1708. Not long after her birth, her mo¬ 
ther married Mr. Fenton, who kept a coffee-house at 
Charing-cross, who, perhaps, finding it more respectable 
to give bis daughter-in-law the name of Fenton, than her 
real father’s name, she was, soon after the marriage, 
known by qo other name than that of Lavinia Fenton. 

" Her genius was almost entirely the gift of nature; she 
discovered a talent fur singing almost coeval with herspeak- 
mg; and sift improved it so much by continual practice as 
she grew up, that, at a very early age, her adopted father 
took notice of it, and got her instructed by some of the 
•best masters. She was said to have possessed a fine, sim¬ 
ple, melodious voice; and as Italian singing was little cul¬ 
tivated at that time, and perhaps out of the reach of her 
father's finances, she was principally educated in the Eng¬ 
lish ballad, in which, from the reputation she has left be¬ 
hind her, on the authority of the best judges of that day, 
she must have greatly excelled. 

" With these talents, and in so conspicuous a sitnation 
as that of a coffee-house, it is no wonder that she readily 
found an entide upon the stage. Being introduced to the 
Manager of the Haymarket Theatre, he instantly en^ged 
her; nof, it appears, altogether as a singer; ashexaMt 
at this 'Iheatre was in Monim’ta, ip the Orphan, which 
happened in the year 1726, when she was nut eighteen 
years of age. * _ 

*' She soon was considered as a rising actress, and ob¬ 
tained from the town a very considerable share of applause, 
wiA some valuably presents, which was the 
mode of confernk;' favours on the Performers of those 
days, without any ^j^chment of the latter’s characters, 
either for meanness^^fidelity. See. They were considered 
as pledge? of public^teem', and as such shewn by the 
Performers to tneir friers and acnuaihtances. 

" Independently, hoVever, or the pubfic favour, she 
had many adnurers of anothn nature^ and amongst the 
rest, a young libertine oiweiT' high rank; who fell so des- 
peratdy'in love with ha^tnat^ ne offerri to reHnqulsh all 
the pleasures of the town, m^hich he took so distii^uish^ 
a lead, and retire with beninto the countiy, upon any 
terms, short of marriage, *he would propoM. Tnis offer, 
which was well known, was, however, rejected with dis¬ 
dain, and by it she very considerably added to her nputa- 
tion. 
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*' Soon after this she appeared in thecharacterof Cherry, 
iu *' The Beaox's Stratageoi,.” with so much advantage 
from figure, simplicity, and archiTess, that Rich, the Ma¬ 
nager of Covent yarden Theatre, drew her from the Hay- 
market by the tempting otijp^f Jifletn $hillingt per week ; 
at which salary she remand till the beginning of the 
year 1728, (the year of tMe Begpr's Oper^} which may 
be emsidered as^the greal^ra of ner future fortune. 

Of the astotfisbing dkeess of this Opera somudh Mbs 
been already said, that It^would be tiresome to repeat it; 
we shdl therefore only menn^ one circumstance, hitherto 
littletiiisayn; wlgchls, tliat ilieh, the Manager, in order 
to secure the new Pbjty, (Miss Fenton,) raised her salary 
to double, which made it amount to thirty shWinps per 
week. And here it is curious to regard the difference of 
times as it respects the state of music and general state of 
society. In the year 1728, a first rate singer could only 
obtain thirty shillings per week, (which, according to the 
number of playing weeks in the season, amounts to forty- 
jive pounds per year,) whilst a first-rate singer in the year 
1801 was thought worthy of an arbitration between two 
rival Managers, contending who should have her, at the 
rate of three thousand pounds the season, and a clear 
benefit I 

‘‘ What must increase this mighty di^erence is still more 
curious. It cannot be the difference in the plenty of mo¬ 
ney, as it affects not other articles in the same proportion : 
it cannot be the great superiority of talent; for though 
Mrs. Billington, we admit, may he a much better and 
mure scientific singer than Miss Fenton, yet the latter was 
the best theatrical singer in her day. Where then lies the 
difference 1 Alas! we fear to place it under its pri^r 
head; it must be transferred to the sui>erior foll§ and dtssi- 
pillion of the present race, who will bear this monstrous 
tax on their pleasures, without the least consideration of what 
it is intrinsically worth, or how far they aiuaulc to affotdf 
it. 

Whatever Miss Fenton’s real abilities were as a singer or 
actress, wc may venture to pronounce, from the univer¬ 
sality of her fume, and the panegyrics which arc left be¬ 
hind of her, tliat no actress was ever more the rage of the 

E ublic than she was: The fan shops and print shops cx- 
ibited her figure every day; and tne Theatre, for sixty- 
three represenutions the first season, every night. All 
who saw and heard her, were her admirers, insomuch that 
she was guarded home, every night she' went from the 
Theatre, by several confidential friends. 

" She was. However, deaf to all amorous proposals, till 
the Duke of Bolton paid his addresses to her, wno,ithough 
a married man, was actually in love with her, and con¬ 
vinced her so much of the' sincerity of his passion, and 
prob-ibly with a future promise of becoming a Duchess, 
(if evenu should give him that chance,) that she at last 
yielded to his solicitations. 

•* What were her original terms wit 
exactly known. Swift, wfio wrote frot^ne common re 
port of that day, in a letter, dated fithjpniy, 1728 , says, 
The Duke of Bolton has run awa^v^Kn Polly Peachum, 
having settled four hundred per year ^her during pleasure, 
and, upon disagreement, two huivred more." Perhaps 
something like this might be xxvm ; but the exact terms 
were never known, as a separation fiever ensued. 

^ She lived with this Npblemm twenty-three years as 
his mistress; but in such a mMn%r, as to attract neither 
ei\vy or reproach, (if we euw the crime of attaching 
herself to a married roan.) H||^>uchess dying in 1751 , the 
Duke immediately married Miss Fenton; and, though raised 
to this high honour, she never pnee forgot what she owed 
to her benefactor and to fortune. She enjoyed this dignity 
nine years, dying in the year%1760, at tlieoge of fifty-two." 
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litis gentle notice of her infamous connection with 
marri^ man, is a sample of what too frequently • 
•^curs in the lives of stage-heroiues. The writers 
l»our '>(0 make them respectable, and this they are 
ooliged tOydo at the expence of virtuous indignation., 
It is obvious from the whole narrative that Miss 
Fenton’s only merit was a prudent disposal of her 
charms. 

This account of the Beggar’s Opera concludes with 
discussion on its moral tendency, which has often 
been disputed. It was said to increase the number of 
highwaymen. Dr. Johnson«argued on the other side, 
and the present author controverts the Dr.’s opinion, 
but Being the historian and of course the advocate for 
the stage, is particularly unfortunate in one of his 
positions. Dr. Johnson says that highwaymen and 
house-breakers seldom frequent the theatres.’’ This, 
our author answers, is a gross error, “ as none aro 
more fond of amusements and dissipations than people 
of this description ; they fty to them as relief's from 
thinking.’’ We are not disposec} to question this, but 
surely we may say to tlie advocate for plays and 
players, “ D’ye call this backing your friends ?’* 

much <tf Garrick occurs in this volume, mixed 
with judicious witticism. His character, likewise, as 
to avarice, of which.be has been often accused, is 
placed in a very just light. The following anecdotes 
will not, however, be tife less acceptable, as tlicy 
radier belong to the economist than the miser. 

" Garrick and Macklin frequently rode out together, and 
often baked at some of the public houses on the Rich¬ 
mond road. Upon these occasions, whenever they came 
to a turnpike, or to settle the account of the luncheon, 
Garrick cither had ciiangcd his breeches that morning, and 
was without money, or else used to produce a 36 s, piece, 
which made it diflicult to change. Upon theSe occasions, 
Macklin. to use his own ubrase, '* stood Captain Flash- 
man j" that is, paid the cnarge. 'This went on for some 
time, when Macklin, finding that Garrick never took his 
turn of paying she expences, or repaying those he had ad¬ 
vanced for him, challenged liiin one day for a debt he 
owed him, and then pulled out a long slip of paper, in 
which the several disbursements were entered according to 
date, place, and company ; ‘ and which. Sir,’ said_ the 
veteran, ‘ aniounftd to between thirty and forty shillings. 
The little fellow at first seemed surprized, and then would 
have turned it into a joke; but I was serious. Sir, and he 
paid roe the money; and after that we jogged on upon 
our own separate accounts.’ 

** Another time Garrick gave a dinner at his lodgings to 
Harry Fielding, Macklin, Havard, Mrs. Cibber, &c. &c. 
and vails to servants being then much the fashion, Macklin, 
and most of the company, gave Garrick's roan (David, a 
’SVelshmaii) something at parting—some, a shilling, wme 
half a crown, &o. whilst Fielding, very formally, slipt a 
piece of paper in his band, with something folded iu the 
inside. When the company were all gone, David seeming 
to be ill high glee, Garrick asked him how much he bad 
got. * I can’t tell you yet. Sir,’ said Davy; ‘ here is half 
a crown from Mrs. Cibber, Gokpless hur—here is a shil¬ 
ling from Mr. Macklin—here is two from Mr. Havard, fStc. 
—and here is something more from the Poet, Got pless 
his merry heart." By this time Dkvid had unfolded the 
paper, when, to his great astonishment, he saw it contain 
no more than one penny I Ganick felt nettitri at this, and 
next day spoke to Fielding about' the impropriety of jesting 
with a servant. * Jesting 1 * swd FicMing, with a seeming 
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•urnrize: * to fer from it, that I meant to do the fellow a/ 
■ real piece o|' sen'ice; for had 1 given him a shilling, orl 
half a crown, I knew you would have taken it from him/ 
but by giving him only a penny, he had a chance flfcalli/g 
it his own.’ • ' 

** In telling the’se anecdotes, Macklin used tef add, ' Sir, 
he wa» not only avaricious himself, but he taught his man 
David all the tricks of his profession; and the fellow. Sir, 
was an apt scholar, knowing how far it would recommend 
him to his master's notice. One day. Sir, when tliosc 
rascals the bailiffs were in possession of poor Fhietwood’s 
Theatre, (as was often the case,) and were rummaging for 
property about the Green I^om, they seized uppn a hat of 
Garrick's, which he usually wore in Kichard the Third, 
and which being adorned with mock jewels and fealiicrs, 
thty thought a great prize, though not intrinsically worth 
five shillings. David, however, feeling for his master's 
pro|)crty, sputtered out, ' Holloa ! Gcntleincn, take care 
of what you are about: now, look ye, that hat you have 
taken away belongs to the King, (meaning King Richard;} 
and when he misses it, there will be the Devil and all to 
pay.* The Bailiffs understanding this in the literal sense, 
and that the hat actually belonged to King George, imme> 
diatcly delivered up their prey, and made a thousand agolo* 
gies for their mistake.” 

Upon the whole, we believe, that if* Garriefi's 
character were fairly represented, it would form a 
better model for the imitation of his successors than 
any upon record. His youthful errors were few, (and 
among these his shameless connection with Mrs. 
Woffington Is here too minutely detailed,) but in the 
mariied state, Garrick differed not from gentlemen of 
the most correct conduct in private life, and was ac¬ 
cordingly received as the companion and iiKiniate of 
men who would have disdained to associate with nine- 
tenths of the heroes of this volume. 

Macklin, it is well known, was not only an actor,, 
an author,* and sometimes a manager, but a great 
schemer, and with the common fate of schemers. In 
1753, while in the vigour of life, he resolved to quit 
the stage, with a view to make a rapid fortune by the 
establishment of a tavern and cofled-house in the 
piazza, Coveut-Garden, to which he afterwards added 
a school of oratory, upon a plan hitherto unknown in 
England, founded upon the Greek. Roman, Eiench 
and Italian societies, under the titld of the '* British 
Inquisition.” I'he first part of this plan we shall copy, 
as in sonie.degree illustrative of the manners of the 
age. 

" Theiirst partnf this plan was opened on the 11th of 
M.uch, 1754, by a public ordinary, (which was to lie 
continued every day at four o'clock, price three shillings,) 
where every person was permitted to drink port, claret, or 
whatever liquor he should choose—A bill ot fare, we must 
confess, very eiicouraging, even in those times, and which, 
from iu cheapness and novelty, drew a considerable resort 
of company for some time. 

As curiosity must not be a little excited to know 
something of Macklin in this new light of a tavern-keeper, 
we have it in our power, partly, to gratify them, on the 
authority of a literary gentleman now living, who often 
formed one of the ordinary during the coune of the first 
season ^ and hit relation is as follows. 

" Dinner' being anhoonced, by public advertisement, to 
he ready at four o'clock, juit at tne clock had struck that 
hour, a large tavern bell, which be had affixed to the top 
of the house, rave notice of its approach. This bell con¬ 
tinued ringing fos about five minutca: the dinner was then 


ordered to be dished; and in ten minutes afterwards it was 
set upon the table ; after, which the outer room door was 
ordered to be shut, and no other guest admitted. 

“ Macklin‘himself always brought m the first dish, 
dressed in a full suit of cldltes, &o. with a ifapkiti slung 
across his left arm. When hoWaced the dish on the table, 
be made a lov^ bow, and retirel a few paces back towards 
the si^e-board, which was laid wt in a very superb Style, 
aiiH vviih every possible conveuieiM thgScould be thought 
of. Two of'his principal wai,*ms stood beside him; and 
one, two, or three more, as» fd-casioA required them. He 
had trained up all his seivants several moiiilhs befofi; tor this 
attendance: and one principal rule (which he laid down 
as a sine qua non) was, that not one single word was to be 
spoken bv them whilst in the room, except when asked a 
question "by one of the guests. The ordinary, therefore, 
was carried on by signs previously agreed upon; and 
Macklin, as principal waiter, had only to observe when 
any thing was wanted or called for, to communicatee 
sign, which the waiters immediately understood, and 
complied with. 

*' Thus was dinner entirely served up, and attended to, 
on the side of the house, all in dumb shew. When din¬ 
ner was over, and the bottles and glasses all laid upon the 
table, Macklin, quitting his former situation, walked 
gravely up to the front of the table, and hoped ‘ that all 
things were* found agreeable after which, he ]iassed the 
bell-rope round the back of the chair of the person who 
happened to sit at the head of the table, and making a low 
bow at the door, retired. 

“ Though all this had the shew of a formality seeininglv 
touching too much on the freedom of social meeting, It 
apffeared tS have a general good effect: the company not 
only saw it as a thing to which they liad not been accus¬ 
tomed, but it gave them by degrees, from the example of 
f^aciturnity, a pertain mixture of temper and moderation in 
their discourse j and it was observed, that there were fewer 
wraiiitles and disputes at this oidinury, during the time 
Macklin kept it, than could well he expected in places 
which admitted of so mixed an assembly of people. 

“ The comiiany generallv consisted of wits, authors, 
players. Templars, and lounging men of the town." 

I'he second part of his plan may be equally amusing, 
but we must refer to the work for a detailed account 
of it, and its many absurdities. The issue of both, 
however, was a bankruptcy. He was scarcely less 
unfortunate afterwards in turning former. Macklin's 
vanity appears to have been invincible. He thought 
himself qualified for every thing, but his talents cer¬ 
tainly were confined to the stage, and to that only. 
At the conclusion of all his schemes and adventures, 
we are presented with " Strictures on his character as 
an actor, an author, and a man*;” with the greater 
we are disposed to coincide, but we 
wem the writer most successful in bis criticisms on 
his acting and filing. He labours bard to make him 
appear respectaO^^s a man, and in this we think he 
has not been succ^ful. The general character is aa 
ehge. It does notarise from the preceding facts. 
We cannot well coweive a man who had less of the 
amiable or esfitnablrain his character than Macklin. 
We see little, veiy Iwle, (b atone for the grossness 
of his vices in eari]^ife, or the coarseness of his 
mannerSi and irritabilnb of bis passions in his latter 
years. 

We shall now close onr brief account of a work 
which, as we have already conceded, will be con¬ 
sidered u rich in amusement, and class with those 
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which are popular because they fill up a leisure hour 
with little expence of thought, reflection, indeed, 
follows the peruMl of it, we shall escape all inaputa 
fion of harshness in repeating our opinion, that the 
lives of actors and actresses/ (granting this volume to 
be a fair specimen) will irpKe no man wiser or better, 
and that what Johnson Juts said of Con^eve’s plays 
may be justly apglied £ such narratives. “ Thei( 
ultimate eflect is to'repft^nt pleasure in allianre with 
vice, ^nd to relax thos^^hligaiions by which life 
ought'io'lie regulated.” 
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;eat distance of time, be a matter of sonic import* 


T/tf Narrative of Captain David Woodard and Four 
Heamen, v.ku lost their Ship vchile in a Boat at Sea; 
and Siirrciidt red thetnxdtrs up to the Mataps, in the 
hland of Celebes: containin'' an interesting Account 
’of their Siiff'criiigs from Hunger and various Hard¬ 
ships, and their Escape from the Malaps„ after a 
Captivitp of Tzlo Years and a Half: Also an Account 
qt' the Manners and Customs of the Countru, aud a 
Description (f the flarbours and (’oast, ^c. toge¬ 
ther Kith an Introduction, and an Appendix, contain¬ 
ing Narratins of various Escapes from Shipwrecks, 
under great Hardships aud Abstinence; holding out a 
I'ulualile Seaman's Guide, and the Importance of 
Union, Confidence, and Ecrseverauce, in the Midst 
of Distress. Svo. pp. 2.92. London 1804'. 44- 
Johnson, 


This is a singular and interesting stoiy. In a voy¬ 
age in an American vessel from Batavia to Manilla, 
Woodard with a few companions, being seyl out in a 
boat, lost their ship in the straits of Macassar, be¬ 
tween the islands of Celebes and Ilorneo, They 
w'ere a great many days without sustenance j and at 
last woie obliged to surrender themselves to the 
Malays of the island of Celebes. Among these they 
remained prisoners for two years and a half, during 
which time they were subject to the greatest hardships 
and dangers. They at last effected their escape to a 
Dutch settlement, tvhere they were treated with the 
greatest humanity; and thence found means of re¬ 
turning home. 

The accidents to which sailors are in general liable 
have so often been exemplified and described, U>at it 
is only when something singular occurs, that the pub¬ 
lic attention deserves to be attracted. It has appeared to 
us that sometliing of this sort is found in^he narrative 
here presented. The Malays are a species of people 
with whom we are as yet but imperfectly a co n ainted . 
notwithstanding tlje graat intercours&’^^’IcTi"'“Wfisijj,; 
countrymen hold with them, and the ^merous occa¬ 
sions on which they are liable to fall Ato their hands. 

It is a matter of some importance tl^refore to obtain 
additional information respecting^ie mode of treat¬ 
ment w’bicli persons, about wfaoi^tive ought to be iu- 
tcrested, arc likely to receive, vfien they meet with 
those untoward adventures, Thjp part too, where the 
disaster of Mr. Woodard happe^, is greatly out of the 
way of our ordinary intercour^; and those diversities 
which the Malay character Mwy have received in the 
island of Celebes are not at all known to us. But as 
our connections and interests are extending so rapidly 
in that part of the world, those diversities may .at no 


Ice. 

,\l'he peculiarity however of the situation of the suf¬ 
ferers is tiot witliout its interest. No doubt sailors 
have often been exposed to the hardships of hunger, 
and to the liorrid prospect of dying of famine, nay 
to the cruel fate of actnaliy dying in this manner. 
Bnt it does not often happen that sailors have been 
exposed to the miseries of tamiiie so long, and to a 
similar course of trying adventures afterwards, and 
yet have escaped. 

The mode of publishing the narrative deserves to 
be mentioned. Messrs. Vaflghan and Sou are the 
heads aof a commercial house in London, to whom 
Woodard, who came to Europe as the captain of an 
American vessel, was referred by his owners. Mr. 
Vaughan, the younger, was a man who had particu-. 
larly turned his attention to the accidents, and trying 
situations to which sailors are liable. “ In the year 
17 . 91 , he bad suggested a plan for the formation of a 
society, under professional and public spirited men, 
to (jollect information from the most remarkable ship¬ 
wrecks and accidents, with the schemes and inven- 
tioth that have been had recourse to for the preserva¬ 
tion of lives and property ; in order that they might 
serve, wben^roperly selected^ and circulated, as an 
interesting soman’s gfiide under all his distresses; 
and to teach him, that, in tthe midst of the greatest 
hardships, he should never either despair or despond.” 

To such a person as this, the account which Captain 
Woodard gave of his adventures appe.ired remarkably 
interestinj^ He prevailed upon him to have the ac¬ 
count written. He drew up a list of questions which 
he requested the captain to answer in writing. Frona 
^hese documents the narrative is compiled. It was 
perused, and several alterations and antendments 
made on jt by the author, who afterwards signed it as 
a faithful account of his story. From the year 
it lay with Mr. Vaughan, who in the mean time ob¬ 
tained various ebnfinnations of its truth and accuracy, 
and such as left no doubts whatever in his mind of its 
perfect authenticity. 

The volume before us consists of this narrative, to¬ 
gether with a long introduction and ap[)endix by Mr. 
Vaughan. The narrative is divided into, two parts. 
The first is a history of the accidents and. adventures 
of the suflerers; and the last an account of the island 
of Celebes and its inliabitants. I'hc history is abun¬ 
dantly satisfactory. The relation is short and simple. 
No attempt is manifested to excite adnuiation or syna- 
pathy. The eviis endured, and the feelings excited, 
arc mentioned in the plainest language.. The re¬ 
sources and ex))edient9, though many of tliem dis¬ 
play good sense, and great self-command, are all 
abundantly simple, and such as one easily conc'eives 
would occur to a sailor in such- circumstances. The 
account of the island of Celebes is very meagre j we 
are told some things which, we pre glad to learn, but 
this part is very imperfect. 

In the introduction Mr. Vaughan endeavours to 

E oint out some of the resources to which sailors may 
ave recourse, in the trying cinetgenoics to wbichi 
they are subject. He dwells earnestly upon the great 
advantage always deidved. from the uourishmem oi 
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hope, and from bearing tip the mind against the most nation of the disease, without communicating any in* 
forlorn circumstances. He thinks it of great con/a- formation of tiie least importance. And upon the 
quence, ‘for this purpose, to render familiar to whole this history is’very imperfect,^ 
minds of sailors, how very tong a humau cre^ure Physicians divide the causes of/disease into two 
may subsist with the smallest porf on of food,' and kinds, remote, and pn^imate. By pA>ximate they 
even with none at all) and how very oftdii sailors are mean tliat peculiar stale omhe organs or frame which 
restored to the comforts of society from situations of in one senre, constitutes th^ disease itself; bye'mote 
the most desperate appearance, wten they have kept ^hqy mean those circumstanas whi^'have contributed 
up their spirits, and maintained their exertions. Va- to bring on that state. WjTi'reg^rd to this proximate 
rions contrivances for this purpose, are suggested by cause, the author very yvisely professes his ignorance, 
him, which may be of service to those who have And it is one of the bek iustaifces,,of the ^bd sense 
others to conduct on those difficult occasions. which he possesses, that be distinguishes with much 

The appendix consftts of a selection of cases more than common accuracy what he knows, and 
wherein sailors have made wonderful escapes, after what he does not know. This in medicine is no 
being involved in the most dangerous circumstances; slight praise; the professors of which almost always 
and of some very extraordinary cases of the duration bewilder themselves in mystery, and impose igno- 
of life without food, both in men and other animals, ranee for knowledge no less wofully upon themselyes 
To the whole, Mr. Vaughan subjoins a sketch of the than upon their employers. One of the first steps to- 
plan of that society which he suggested in 1791, in ward the improvement of any science, is to distinguish 
hopes it may engage the attention of the public, and accurately what is known from what is not known, 
conduce to the execution of a design which he thinks Bat in no case has this rule been less followed than in 

would be of the greatest utility. ^ medicine. Dr. Cox gives a detailed account of the 

sssssssssssss remote causes, among which be enumerates hereditary 

Practical Observations on Jnsanity', in vih^k some Sug~ tendency, violent agitation of mind, rivetted attention 
geslioHS are offered towards an improved Mode of to one trlin of thought, defective systems of education, 
treating DisetMes ofjke Mind, and s^e Rides pro- the uncontrouled indulgence of peculiar tempers and 
posed vuhich it is hoped map lead to amiore Hianane dispositions, drnnkeuness, excessive venery, more 
and sttscessful Method <ff Cure: To which are sub- especially of any artificial or unnatural sort, some vio- 
joined, Remarks on Medical Jurisprudence as con- lent applications to the body, as external heat to the 
nected with Diseased,Intellect, By Joseph Mason uncovered scalp, various bodily accidents and infir- 
Cox, M.D. Fish-Ponds, near Bristol. Svo. pp. 17 %. mities. Love, and Religion. To the last, as taught by 
5s, C. 4' il. Baldwin, ,, certain enthusiastic, and unenlightened people, he 

The experience which this author has had an oppor-^ ascribes ^rcat efiects. The observations contained in 

tnnity of gaining, having conducted an institution for this part too are extremely vague. Indeed, the author 
the reception of maniacs for several years, entitles bi^ does not pretend to have made a complete euumera- 
observatiens, being accompanied with sufficient marks tiou. In many respects it is obviously imperfect, 
of good sense and knowledge, to a consi4erable de- more especially in what relates to the passions: where 
gree of attention and respect. pride is not at all mentioned, though any one conver. 

He states as a fact, what we believe is confirmed sant with maniacs must have observed, that one tliird 
by the declarations of all the persotfi engaged in the of the whole give evident symptoms of this forming a 
management of lunatic institutions, and what any predominant part of their mental disposition. As to 
person may suppose from the visible multiplication of religion too, we think it easy for an enlightened ob- 
tbem, that insanity is daily becoming more prevalent server to discern, that in a great many cases tlie irre- 
in England. He adds, what is equally remarkable, gular diiection of the thoughts is the cjl'ect of the dis- 
that it is by many degrees more common in England ease„not the cause of it. The maniac thinks absurdly 
than in any other part of the world. It has been with regard to religion, because he is mad; did not 
often observed bow much more common it is in Eng- become mad because he thought absurdly with regard 
land than in the other parts of the United Kingdom, to religion. <Many persons, whose religions instructors 
Scotland and Ireland. "Diseases of the intellect,’* have b^o the most rational and pure, have entertained 
our author says, " never occur among the Indians.” the mu^erverse notions in a state of derangement. 

In these circumstances it surely is a matter of great# tbrngv^re greatly wanted with regard to the 
importance that this disease, to which we are in so causes of raao^ss, a complete enumeration, and an ac- 
peculiar a manner liable, should be well elucidated curate chmijico^^n. Without the last the former is 
and clearly understood. But much as we are in the of very little adjutage, The common division of the 
dark with regard to most diseases, there is none with causes of disease iV, general, of which our author here 
l«gard to which we are more profoundly so than in- makes some use, i^ltogether improper. The causes 
sanity. ^ of this disease must be classed according to the rela- 

Tbe author begins.with what he calls the history of lions which peculiaVy beUing to themselves. These 
a maniacal attack. This is chiefly confined to an ac- are two definite obj4|s which all those who propose 
count of the symptoms which indicate the approach of to throw light upon t^subject ought to have in their 
the disease. Tlie description is abundantly vague, and eye. They are the twmfirst steps of induction; and 
very little instructive. Indeed, we believe it is not when they are completed, the maxims which depend 
easy, if possible, to render it very precise. The author upon them, which are the guide of practice, and the 
dues little mote than mention the duration and termi- completion of induction, are seen immediately. 
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together with one of the numerons cases by which 
tie has illustrated his opinion : • 

\This ^8 both a moral and medical mean in the treat* 
ineirt of maniacs. > It may be employed in eiilirr the o.scil* 
latory, or cohimon, or the circulating form. 'J'lic brst, o^ 
oscillatory, is too generally known to retjuirc a description • 
the second, or circulaiiiig, is easily constructed by sus¬ 
pending a common Windsor chair to a hook in the cieling, 
by two parallel ropes attached to the hind legs, and by two 
others (lassing round the front ones joined by a sliding knot, 
that may regulate the elevation of the patient when seated, 
who, besides being secured in a gtrail waistcoat, should 
prevented from falling out of the chair by a broad leather 
strap, ^>assed round the waist and hackled behind to the 
spars, while another strap to each leg may fasten it to the 
front ones of the chair. The patient thus secured, and 
suspended a tew inches from the ground, the motion may 
be communicated by an attendant turning him round ac¬ 
cording to the degrra of velocity required. But a more 
conipleat rotatory swing may be very easily contrived, of 
which I canitnt convey a more accurate idea than in the 
words of Dr. Darwin, with whom I believe the idea first 
origifigted. * Let one end of a pcrj^ndicular shaft, armed 
with iron gudgeons, pass into the floor, and the other into 
a bAm in the cieling, with an horizontal arm, to which a 
small bed might readily t>e suspended.’ To this perpen¬ 
dicular shaft a chair may be tftid the patient secured 

in it as above' described. * A considerable improvement to 
this swing is a strong rod of Jron, 6 xeU to Inc upper ex¬ 
tremity of the perpendicular snaft, and to tliafc of the hn« 
rizontal arm at the foot of the bed, which may be easily so 
contrived as to be shortened or Tengthened, and thus to re¬ 
gulate the elevation of the bed. The necessary motion 
may be givin by the hand of the attendant pushing or 
Ifpuiiing the extremity of the projecting arm, with greater or 
Pess force, each time it circulates, but by a little very sim¬ 
ple additional machinery any degree of velocity might be 
liven, and the motion communicated with the utmost fa¬ 
cility. Thus, by means of the chair or the bed, the pa¬ 
tient may He circulated in either the horizontal or perpen¬ 
dicular position. 

*' On persons 19 health these different swin^ only pro¬ 
duce the common effects; but in proportion to the motion 
communicated, and sooner by the circulating than by the 
oscillatory, and in the horizontal than in the pcr|iendicu]ar 
position. Independent of these more obvious effects, in 
some maniacal caiei; swinging often repeated has had the 
singular prbperty of rendenng the system sensible to the 
action of agents, whose powers it before resisted. One of 
its most valuable properties is its proving a meclianical ano¬ 
dyne. After a very rew cirenmvolutions, I have witnessed 
the soothing lulling effects, when the mind has 
tranquillized, and the body quiescent; a degree of vertigo 
A regimen composed oC,;«-^'‘.i 3 ajJihas often followed, and this been succeedtri by the most 
• ‘gra 'ually chan^f 1 ^ff«s ^‘“8 slumbers : an object the most desirable in every 
'' ' ' ' case of madness, and with the utmost difficulty procured. 

Maniacs in general are not sensible to the action of the 
common oscillatory swing, though it afford an excellent 
mode of secure confinement, and of harmless punishment; 
and I have met with a few instances where the circulating, 
in both the horizontal and perpendicular positions, pro¬ 
duced no effect. The valuable properties of this remedy 
are not confined to the body, its’ powers extend to the 
mind. Conjoined with the ^sion of fear, the extent of 
its action has never been accurately ascertained ; but I am 
of opinion it mi^t afford relief in some very hopeless cases 
if employed in the dark, where from unusual noises, 
smells, or other powerful agents acting forcibly ori the 
senses, its efficacy might' be amazingly increased. ' The 
employment of such Herculean remedies requires the 


The author is very fond of learned terms. He pro¬ 
ceeds to what he calls the PRcyovosis. Under this 
head, which he^eeems to confine to the prognosis of 
the care, not of t/ie discase,^e only makes a few ob¬ 
servations, of no great cor.jequence, on the symptoms 
which indicate recovery. /After this cornel the Dt.to- 
vosis, where the diseas J should be accurately distin¬ 
guished from all Vijp resOpbling, or related disorders! 
The author has not throw -i great light on this part of 
the su''j'‘ 9 t either. • 

He next proceeds to the method of cure, where we 
consider him to have been far more successful. His 
observations, which are numerous, bear the marks of 
much good sense; he proves himself to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the means of working both upon the 
minds and bodies of persons deranged j and seve¬ 
ral of his contrivances indicate both ingenuity and 
judgment. We particularly applaud that spirit of 
humanity and mildness, which runs through all his 
observations. The observations are illustrated by a 
great variety of cases vqry well described j which tend 
to throw considerable light upon this interesting sub¬ 
ject. One of those cases involves a story so very pa¬ 
thetic, and is so well told, that though tliere I 0 nothing 
in it very interesting in a medical point of view, we 
cannot forbear inserting it: 

“ ——, aged 10 , temperament not very exquisitely 
narked, but rather choleric; fair skin, dark hair and eyes, 
of most accomplished manners, very superior literary ac¬ 
quirements, anJ amiable disposition. A tender attachment 
to a worthless object at length diminished her natural vi¬ 
vacity, she became pensive and fond of solitude. It was 
soon discovered that one of those accomplished villains, 
who so frequently practise their sucoetsfol systems of se¬ 
duction, after securing her confidence, had at length tri¬ 
umphed over her too susceptible heart, rioted in the pos¬ 
session of her charms, and then basely deserted her. I 
cannot pretend to pourtray what beggars description; but a 
more interesting or distressing case could scarcely be ima¬ 
gined ; suffice it to say, the period of gestation was passed 
without any peculiar corporeal indisposition, but the un- 
happy patient pined in secret; her vivacity and spirits, like 
her deceitful lover, abandoned her, and her countenance 
exhibited the most striking traits of guilt and despondency. 
A protracted and painful parturition reduced her delicate 
frame to extreme uebility and emaciation, while her •ideas 
became confused, and her mind obviously diseased. Her 
days and nights were passed in alternations of raving vocife¬ 
rations and incoherent murmurs, with all the other usual 
marks of facies hippocratica; the eyes assumed an unusual 
brilliancy, and that peculiar expression which so frequently 
accompanies insanity. A regimen comp—* ■ 

soups, vegetable and animal jellies, wm ^ 
to a full generous diet. A sught infusion /f the' bark was 
succeeded by a strong decoction, and the s .oie in substance: 
rile mind was kept interested by clianjge Jf scenery and va¬ 
ried pursuits; the sympathy of kind trends, and the con¬ 
solations of religion, brightened her .ulure prospects, and 
elevated her hopes. Under this sy jteni,. both mind and 
body daily acquired strength, and at length health and rea¬ 
son were perfectly re-establi^ld.” / 

Among other contrivances, rr. Cox ascribes great 
efficacy in the cure of niadra' is to swinging. As we 
copceivd that he has made considerable improvements 
in the application of this agent, and as we entirely 
agree with liim in its utility, we think it of sufificiebt 
importance to give his account of it in bis own words. 
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greatest ca\itioti and judgment, and should never be ball 
recourse ;o but in the immediate presence of the plusici^. 
The dcbiiitv arising from swinging is never to lie (frcadl^, 
it is generally aceompanlcU by sleep and tile sen* of 
fatigue, whde' the slumbers thus prucirrcd diil'er as much 
froiii those induced by opiates, as the rest “of the barely 
sons of Idbonr from that of the pampered intemperate tlc- 
bauchce. Where insanity attacks patients of delicate ha¬ 
bits, with previous consumptive or pulmonic syniptuins, 
swinging lias been found bencticial. I have sunictiincs 
seen the patient almost deprived of his locnmotive povvers, 
by the protracted action of tiiis remedy, who retiuired the 
combined strength and ^Idress of several cj^peneneed at¬ 
tendants to place liim in the swing, from whence he has 
been carried by a single one ; the most profound sleep lias 
•followed, and this been succeeded by convalescence and 
•perfect recovery, without the assistance of any other mean. 
One of the most constant effects of swinging ii a greater 
or less degree of vertigo, attended by pallor, nausea, and 
vnmiting } and fretjnciuly by the evacuation of the contents 
•of the bladder. As in some maniacal cases, the mental 
alienation seems dependent ii|)on. or regul&ted by ibe ac- 
•tioii of the bean, when rationality returns, if the pulse, be 
reduced below llie Usual standard, and is lost as it advances 
-above it, the swing, possessing such powers over the circu¬ 
lation, has produced the most Injncficial cfffcls. Tlfoiigh 
we cannot accurately explain in what way the best remedies 
promote relief in niatloess, yet wc have the most nnctpiivo- 
c al proofs tltat those vviiieli occasion a degree of vertigo, 
often contribute to correct ^ic morbid state of the intellect, 
and no one is so well calciilated to produce this cflect as 
the swing. Madmen are uniformly not so easily made 
gidtly as people in their sc?ises ; but very few resist the ac- 
■tion'of a continued whirling with increased velocity. The 
•vertigo, as was observed above, may be (produced by 
•means of the swing from its effects on the sense of sigh^ 
though with greater probability it may be attributed to feel¬ 
ing or consciousness, even in maniacs, when they are not 
•insensible to the impression of the process j and this o^i- 
■nion seems confirms from the circuuistaiice of vertigo 
•being produced by the circular motion even in the dark. 
Perhaps the appearances which usually accompany vertigo 
may contribute to explain its nature. The singular and 
unusual motion of swinging, when Continued, and tlie 
movements increased, hrst induces paleness, then nausea, 
an obvious change in the circulation, and alternately giddi¬ 
ness : these changes must result from an impression made 
on the organ of sensibility, the braim and nervous system, 
and prove the remedy acta on the seat of the disease; 
though it may be inadequate to explain its proximate cause. 

** In sbme cases where the animal frame is easily in¬ 
fluenced by the vertiginous motion, both the vital and ani- 
•inal functions are < considerably affected, as well as the in- 
■temai and external senses. 

When vertigo is eltlicr symptomatic or idiopathic it is 
generally accompanied by nausea •, and as this is a uiiw*' 
effect of the -swing, ana vomiting is often indicat^, and 
the party refuses to take any remray, our mechanic^ ap¬ 
paratus is oT die highest importance: indeed it often pos¬ 
sesses superior-advantages, as we can regulate the action on 
the stomach, producing either tempora^ or continued 
nausea, partial or full vomiting. The sfekness produced 
resembles that occasioned by sailing, than which perhaps 
•none is more severe: “and though in long voyages the most 
deUcate systems have borne it for weeks togcttier, no ill con¬ 
sequences have accrued, as was observed before. \Vhen 
full vomiting has followed the use of this remedy it has 
offen succeeded in bringing away viscid accumulated sordes 
and tenacious phlci^, with which the first passages of 
maniacs so iVcquentw abouiMi, and indigested matters, that 
appear to have been laog peat qp, though the most active 


drastic evacuating remedies have been employed, and with 
apparent eonsiderablc ^effect. As vomiting has been long 
esteemed among the most successful r^edies in madness, 
if the swing producixl only this effect,^s properties would 
he valuable ; but iliough It^n be cinployed ‘%0 as to occa¬ 
sion the mildest and nio.st gwtlc effects,’yet its action c.m 
be so rcgutSied as to excite liL most siolcnt convulsions of 
the stomach, agitation and cc^iission in every part of tlie 
'anihnal frame ; thus rciideringAhc fmdlit system of vessels 
pervious, or in other words j^mving obstructions, and al¬ 
tering the very n.-itiirc and-jg^ffalily of tlic secretions. 

'* riic impression niadd on the fuind by theli^Heclio'n 
of its action on the body is another^ very important jiropcrty 
of the swing, and the physician will often only liave to 
threaten its etnploynieiit io secure compliance with his 
wishes, while no S])ecie8 of punishment is more harmless 
or elKcaciiius, 

“ 'I'hough much of the beneficial effect of tliis remedy 
• may be jll^lIy supposed to arise from its action on tbecto- 
inach, yet niorc may depend on its power over the circula¬ 
tion. 

C.S.SK xm. 

" Mr. •———., aged S4, naturally of .a gloomv, morose, 
reserved disposition, had been indulged in everv wi',li of his* 
liearl from liis infancy ; suspicious, revengeful, and impa¬ 
tient of control,' had been engaged in a business which 
occupied^ ills whole thoughts, and seldom exercised his 
body : a series of disappointments and losses at length de¬ 
prived him of his reason, and after being treated in the 
most judicious ntanner, without success, lie was consigned 
to my carc. T found all the peculiarities of his tempera¬ 
ment increased by his indisposition, his countenance ap- 
broaciicrl to saturnine hlacKiiess, the eyes, suffused with 
bile, were inunoveahly fixed on the ground, the limbs 
seemed deprived of their locomotive powers, the action of 
the lun^s, and the circulation retarded, the tongue 
parched and silent, and the whole man resembled an auto¬ 
maton, seldom exhibited any marks of existence but from 
the deepest sighs. His whole systeni was steeled against 
impressions, and he must have sunk to the grave but for 
the address of his attendants. All the more common 
means had failed, and he obstinately resisted medicine, 1 
therefore judt^ him a fair case for the swing, into which 
he was placed two hours after taking a pint of thick water 
gruel and new milk, pulse 80, breathing twenty inspira¬ 
tions ill sixty seconds, had had no alvine evacuation for 
six days, nor made any water for the last 24 hours, skin 
dry but cool, cye-Iids half closed, the face vacant and of a 
murky hue: he made some resistance to being placed in 
the'chair, but after being properly seated and secured, he 
was at first very Kntly turned round, but after a few revo¬ 
lutions he seemed to experience some unpleasant sensations, 
his attentidh was roused, and he made some violent but 
unavailing strumles; the motion being increased he he- 
and^gg^ the operation might be discontinued, 
compliance wjth my wishes as to food, me¬ 
dicine, therefore directed nis immediate liberation; 

he complaitiefli of giddiness, nausea, seemtxl exhausted, 
and had nearly^nted, being laid on a b«l I found his 
pulse 60 , the inVimtions fifteen, the expression of features 
changed, the extn^tties and superficies cold, he soon fell 
into a profound slS'p, which conUnued three hours; but 
on waking I founa him in mind and body Just as before 
the swing was empbyed, bad forgotten all nis promises, 
and refitscd both footk and physic $ next day the swing was 
repeated as before, similar effects were soon excited, 
and by increasing the W^ocity the nausea advanced to vo¬ 
miting, when the swing was suddenly stopt very unexpect¬ 
edly to the patient, who appeared roused and alarmed, in- 
treated to be relieved, and repeated his former promise, I 
a^in complied, and be was taken out of die swing ia the 
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most he1pl«ti «t«te iins|!nable, <nra« put to bed, where he* 
aoon fell asleep, and did not ayake for siv hours, when 
lie reluctantly r^quiesced in nay proposal to take a mercurial 
purgative, a ver^ sinali dose of which procured some co¬ 
pious alviife evacuations, tly^ugh in disguise he had before 
taken three times the quantCitr without cfl'ect, and began on 
a light nutritious regimen^* with pu^ntlc exercise in the open 
air; but his foniier meni,fl peculiarities soon after returning, 
the swing was picsarcdttand the necessary steps latciiTfor 
its employment, but rnijer tlian repeat the ride in the 
vihi^igig, as he tejined it:«4ie Bubmiited entirely to mv 
\sishes,^atid witji some occasional returns of obstinacy and 
disinclination to persist in the rcincrlios I prescribed, 1 had 
the pleasure to see him gradually improve anil udiance to 
perfect reason.” 

One observation on this subject it is of great im¬ 
portance to make : That an accurate classification of 
^the different species of madness is tlie very first step 
towards any thing like a distinct account of the 
means of cure. Till this be done, all the talk about 
rule* of cure must be in the highest degree vague, and 
in a great measure useless. But nothing deserving 
the name of an attempt to classify the differeul species 
of madness, has yet been made. When oiir author 
say* that he arranges all the varieties of mental iiulis- 
positioii under the two divisions of Mani^and Melan¬ 
cholia, it is plain that he communicates hardly any 
knowledge; but besides lliis he pays not the smallest 
attention to his own division, forgetting it as soon as 
be ha.s made it. 

Wc may slate, for the information ofethose ^er- 
gons, who may be led to study this subject, that the 
first two things which philosophy requires of them is, 
first, an accurate enumeration and classiheation of (l)p 
ceiiism of madness, and secondly, an accurate enume¬ 
ration and classification of the diflerent specic.s o^ 
madness. Were these two operation.s first perfornjcd, 
experience and reason would soon ascertain a number 
of precise and accurate rules for practice. 

Our author concludes with a number of very good 
observations on the mode of granting certificates, 
which he thinks at present greatly too lax and negli¬ 
gent } and on medical jurisprudence in cases of in¬ 
sanity. We wish be had added something on the 
mode of conducting those institutions about London, 
where one individual frequently possesses, several 
bouses, which be visits only once a day, or once in 
two or three days, and where the patients are all the 
rest of the time entirely entrusted to^be mercy and 
discretion of keepers. If the master’s eye and autho¬ 
rity be, as Dr. Cox says, of so much importance, surely 
this management mustjbe extremely b- dr." ’ 


df Series of Flap in uhich it is at Impfed to delineate 
the stronger Passions of'the Mirii, each Passion being 
the Subject of a Tragedy arH a Comedy. Pol. 1. 
4 edit. Pol. Jl. 1802. f Cadell Sf Vavies. 
Miscellaneous Plays, By Joanna Bailjie. Longman Sf 
Cq, 1804, pp. 438,# Pricjgs, 

The two volumes of Misy^aillie’s Series of Plays 
bad appeared previous to^e commencement of this 
review. But in order to ^o justice to the merits of 
the authoress, as well as to give a fairer view of her 
defects, it is necetsair that our observatioos should 
extend to those as vreU as to the volume of miicella- 
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neous plays at present published, Although several 
1 criticisms have appeared on the Seiies of Plays, the . 
I '^ubjecl^ seems to us by no means exhausted j and we 
(fust that some of our observations will not appear al¬ 
together pnprlifitable to the authoress herself. 

The idc.i of writing a series of tragedies and come¬ 
dies in which the ojK^rations of the stronger passions 
of the mind should be represented, has more novelty 
in appearance tlian in reality. There never was a tr.i- 
gerly written in which the predominancy of some 
particular ptission was not displayed; and we know 
of no passion which ha^ not repeatedly been re- 
Itresented as the great agent in bringing about the 
ratJstroplte of a tragedy. From among the many tra¬ 
gedies in which love, ambition, jealousy, revenge, 
have formed the ruling principles of tho cliief per¬ 
sonages, it would be needless to cite examples. Even 
the passion of hatred lias been delineated in every 
stage from its first origin to the horrible consequences 
which it has a tendency to produce. For it is to be 
observed, that hatred is not a separate and distinct 
passion. It never arose in a human breast without 
repeated provocation and injury real or imaginary, 
ft is merely dclilierate resentment which has ac¬ 
quired unusual permanency ^by repeated provoca¬ 
tion, and by being ponceij/trated on a particular per¬ 
son. Tire name of hatred is, indeed, usually given to 
a combination of env^ and resentment; and in 
this sense it is used by Miss Baillie. This passion has 
been represented in its ris% and progress in several of 
the plays of Shakspearc. In general it is as.signed to 
some 1^9 important character; but in the Merchant 
of Venice and Othello it gives rise to the events which 
lead immediately to tlie catastrophe. The ];erson in¬ 
spired by it in the former play is the mo.st consjarcuout 
personage in the piece; and in the lattdV, lago is as 
much in the eye of the reader as Othello. 

A few observations will shew that the passion which 
guides the plot in the Merchant of Venice, is liie same 
with that represented in De Monfort. Miss B* in her 
introductory discourse, defines the passion of hatred, 
which she means to delineate, as follows; This 
passion, as I have conceived it, is that rooted and 
settled aversion? which, from opposition of character, 
aided by circumstances of little importance, grows at 
last into such antipathy and disgust as makes him who 
entertains it, feel, in the presence of him who is the 
object of it, a degree of torment and restlessness 
which is insufferable.” What other description shall 
we give of the passion whjch animates Shylock in the 
following passage: 

How like a fawning publican he looks! 

I hate him for lie is a Christian: 

But more, for iliat, in low siiiiplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
Tlic rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If 1 can catch him once upon the hip, 

1 will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our saerctl nation; and he rails. 

Kv’n there where merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my barrains, and my well-won thrift. 

Which he calls interest: Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him 1" 

De Monfort unfolds the passion which rules hU breast; 
as follows: 
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“ O that dctesteJ HeaenvHt! 

I'Von ill our early tports, like two young whelps 
Of host'ile breed, instinctively reverse, 

J'ijicli 'gainst the tiiher piiciiM his ready plerlge' 

.And frown’d defiance. As we ori\var4 pass’d 
r’loiii youth to man's estate, his narrow art* 

And envioit.s Rtbing malice, poorly veil’d 
In the affected c.trelessness of iiiirlh. 

Still more dete.stalile and odious grew. 

'I’herc is uo living creature on this earth 
AVho can roneeive the iiialiec of his soul, 

With all his gay and damned incrrirnent. 

To those by fortune or l.y nu rit placed , 

Above his paltty self. *Vlien, low in fortune, 
lie look’ll upon the state of prosp’rous men, ' 

As niglitly birds, roused fu'iri tlictr murky holes. 

Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it. But when honours eame. 

And we.alth and new-got titles fed his pride; 

Whilst f.tti’ning knaves did trumpet forth his praise. 
And grov’ling idiots grimi’d applauses on hint} 

Oh! then 1 eoiild no longer suffer it! ‘ 

It drove me fraiilic.—What! what would I give! 

Wh.it would 1 give to crush the bloated toad, , 

Su rankly do 1 loath him!" 

Which of these two speeches best exemplify Miss 
B.'s definition of liatred? Can there a trait of difiii- 
rence be discovered betv.ecn tltp passion of Shylock 
and De Monfort, except in the concomitant circum¬ 
stances? Is not the hatrdd of both a mixture of 
envy and settled resentment ? 

To describe the passionS from their first develope- 
niont, and to mark their progressive course until they 
acquire a complete ascendancy over the mind, is a 
task which no tragic poet, as far as we know, has ex¬ 
ecuted w ith any degree of propriety, with the excep¬ 
tion df Shakspearo and our authoress. It is this cir¬ 
cumstance tviiich in a very particular manner renders 
the plays of our immortal bard more interesting and 
useful than those of any other writer of tragedy. Miss 
Baillic, ill the play of Count Basil, the only one where 
she attempts to unveil the first workings of a passion, 
shews herself worthy to emulate the fame of Sliak- 
speare. The three first acts of that play arc sufficient 
to render her name immortal. 

From Miss B.’s observations in tier introductory 
discourse we suspect she is not fully aware of the in¬ 
stances in which Shakspeare has developed the first 
workings of the passions. He appears to us to have 
cdone so in regard to almost every passion wliich ad- 
inits of it. It is to be observed that all our desires 
smd affections, which in their excess acquire the name 
of passions, ;:;e in fact gradually developed ; and when 
we speak of marking their origin, or de.velopcment, or 
first workings, we merely mean unfolding the symp¬ 
toms which they display, on being for the time power¬ 
fully attracted by an object naturally calculated to ex¬ 
cite them. There never was a man, capable of being 
strongly agitated by the passion of love, who had not, 
long before the age of manhood, felt more pleasure in 
looking at a sweet than a disagreeable expression in 
the female face; who had not felt more attracted to¬ 
wards the company of a graceful and insinuating, than 
an aukward, stiff, and clumsy woman; and who had 
not often felt pleased by the preference of the lovely 
and graceful, and mortified at seeing the preference 
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'bestowed on another. The same may be applied to 
every other passion. 'Kiere is no desire or affection 
in the human breast, capable of I'ormiisf the subject of 
a tragedy, which doc.s not make its appearsnee more 
or less, either before or very soon after the first glim¬ 
merings of re.Vsoii. But a tragedy, when it unfolds 
the symptoms which attend tlii first .stnaig cxcilenietit 
o( t! [Assion by a particular object, is ..aid to mark the 
origin of the passion. 

Shakspeare has in this’/inse marked the oricrjln of 
the progress of love in several of his plays, particu¬ 
larly his comedicsof Much Ado abmit Nothing, laive’s 
Labour I.ost, As You Like it, All’s Well that Finds 
Well, &c. In his tragedies he lias very seldom marked 
its origin, or described its course while forcing its way 
to the supremacy against very strong opposing prin¬ 
ciples. Romeo merely transfers his attachment from* 
one woman to another, Proteus does the same, and 
then the struggle commences between love and ho¬ 
nour. The guilty passion of Angelo is indeed marked 
in its commencement and traced in its struggle with 
the sense of duty and the fear of shame. In the play 
of Count Basil, our authoress has marked the first 
symptoms qf love, in a breast that had never before 
felt the passion, with a master’s hand; and the suc¬ 
ceeding struggle between it and the opposing passions 
of fhonour and the fear of shame is represented with 
equal skill. 

In Macbeth we have the first direction of ambition 
to a particular object, the first symptoms of its becom¬ 
ing the ruling passion, and the succeeding struggle for 
the mastery* admirably displayed. At the eoiiunence- 
^.lent of the tragedy of Etliwald, that young warrior 
already appears wholly possessed with the passion of 
auibilion, despising every meaner object, and dream¬ 
ing of nothing but battles and crowns. His passion is 
altcrwards merely transferred from ideal scepires to a 
real one. The .struggle be tween this irresistible im¬ 
pulse, and his more honourable feelings, is happily 
imagined and well executed. 

It may be supposed that what we have said has a 
tendency to destroy our authoress’s claim to origi¬ 
nality; but iu truth it may as justly be supposed, that 
it has a tendency to destroy Shakspeare’s claim to 
originality. 'There is certainly no passion represented 
in bhakspeare’s plays which had not been represented 
in a multitude of dramas' previous to his time. The 
human passions are radically few in number; nor can 
any combinations* of circumstances, external or inter¬ 
nal. '>'•''5 **''*ir nature or increase their number. Had 
bnakspeure or - liss Baillie sef about inventing a new 
passion, or altering an old one, the attempt might, 
indeed, have bee, hriginal, but it would have been 
original only in absftfdity. 

It may be asked,^ what then does Miss Baillie’a 
originality consist ? Wc conceive that she has done 
something which has*.not been so completely done 
since the days of Sha^speaA:; and that she has at- 
chieved some things wmch even be left undone. With 
the exception of the v^ks of that poet, there has 
scarcely a play been pr^uced in English or in any 
other language, in which the chief character, on 
whose actions the events of the plot depend, is not 
presented to our view with bis ruling passion already 
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completely trinmpliant in Iilu mind'. Ills ambition, 
bis revenge, lj,is love have ndquired a complete con- 
troul over all actions, and bear him along with a 
steady g;tle tlirfiigh or ^towards the breakers and 
sunken rocks which ev«!tits throw in hij course. Of 
this^there are numerous instances in every language 
in which plays have been written. In our owy Ityi- 
guage Zanga, tnexMou-uing Bride, Isabella, and per¬ 
haps .ill the plays of Uow#5, atford a few among many 
exaiyp'ps- From this mt.hod of conducting a play 
arises that iiisnfierable sameness, w'hich must liave so 
repeatedly tired anu disgusted every one who Itas been 
accustomed to read plays. The passions, after they 
have acquired complete ascendancy, arc tiie same in 
every possible case, nor is it in the power of events to 
produce any variety in their action. As soon as the 
veader perceives the train of the events, ho can predict 
to a ceilainty what will be the contluct of the agent. 

Some poets have indeed attempted to diversify the 
scene a little by making the passion spring up after 
the opening of the play. But in these cases it is usu¬ 
ally made to shoot up in an instant, like W'hat has 
been told of water-spouts, which*are descried one 
moment, and the next overwhelm with an'irresistible 
deluge whatever comes in their w.iy. This is not the 
process of uatme, and no heart in the universe can 
aympiitbise with sueli extravagancies. 

The poets of the French school, who have thought 
themselves hound by tlie rules of the dram# to nu^e 
fine speeches, and at the same time to maintain a 
great simplicity of plot, have endeavoured to relieve 
the insufl'erahle languor of their scenes by ftitroducing^ 
something which they supposed to be a struggle of 
contending passions. This mode has generally been 
called balancing niliiations. In these balanced situa¬ 
tions a couple of passions are introduced stating their 
respective claims to prc-eiuiiieuce with much elo¬ 
quence of diction; not unlike the rival shepherds in 
Virgil’s eclogues} or, perhaps, (keeping the ele¬ 
gance of the language out of thb question) still 
more like two ingenious counsellors arguing a point 
of law before the twelve judges. The person in 
whose breast the litigation is carrying on, lays the re¬ 
spective claims of the contending passions faij^ly be¬ 
fore the public} and when the arguments have been 
concluded, his judgment, which has all the while sat 
as umpire, very fairly determines in favour of that 
passion which has produced the best claims. This 
strange burlesque of nature has, however, its admirers} 
and there are even people who satj that tl'.^ nave 
affected with the distresses in the Ci > of Corneille. 
Unfortunately, Thomson, the imq^o* .41 author of the 
Seasons, had his genius and judgment warped by these 
examples; and he has in conseqivncc produced tra¬ 
gedies which no one will read v/fto can possibly find 
any other way of passing his time. This is the more 
to be regretted, as in Tancred and Sigismunda, Thom¬ 
son gives a few indication's of being capable of better i 
things. 

Such are the modes which have been pursued by 
those accounted superior tragic writers. There are, j 
however, an immense number of others who never ! 
bad sensibility to feel a passion, and far less judgment 
to describe it, who by painfully collecting traditionary | 
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.♦scraps of phr.ises and ira.iges, have contrived to patch 
L*ip certain things which actois of an equal reach have 
vociferaied to the great delight of the upper galleries. 
But lhe.se haves received their rewaul iu the profits of 
the tliird nights, and have departed to the place pre¬ 
pared for them. But of them we shall say nothing, 
as it woiibl be ungenerous to expose Uie failings of the 
deatl. Dc ntortn/^ nil msi honvm. 

The coarse pursued by Miss BailHe is very different 
from all these. Aitijough the passions are radically 
few, the ^combinations which they may form with 
each other are infnnic. Re.s(?litment may eontetid for 
the £!.sccndaiicy with love, gratitude, patriotism, the 
desire of ptvwer, of esteem. It may contend witli 
every possible comhinaiioii of these} and be alter¬ 
nately restrained and subdued by them, till .i concur¬ 
rence of circumstances rouse it to irresistible fury. 
It is in describing combinations of this sort which 
have never Jjeen described before, that the tragic poet 
has the only opportunity of being at once natural aud 
priginal. According to the justness of his own feel¬ 
ings) from which alone he must draw his descriptions, 
thft skill vifith which he applies the proper circum¬ 
stances to excite the contest, and the happiness with 
which he seizes the terms l^sf calculated to express 
the workings of passion, the pitch of iiis genius, aud 
the fineness of his taste ar9 to be estimated. 

Shakspeare presents a numerous groif^e of such 
combinations, and displays^ the passion, which is in 
the end to acquire the complete ascendancy, from the 
first moi'tentary glances of desire towards the object 
by which it i.s excited, until at length it rushes head¬ 
long towards it with an impetuosity that nothing can 
restrain. Otway introduces the passion of lovrt al- 
Veady triumphant, but raises up a number of adversa¬ 
ries to it, in the breasts where it reigns, and displays'" 
the contest with so much sensibility and beautiful 
simplicity of expression, that he also is immortal. 
Miss Baillie jitstly prefers the path chosen by Shak¬ 
speare, as most likely to afford useful lessens to man¬ 
kind. She is not an imitator of either of these poets. 
The combinations of the pa.s$ions which she mesents 
are altogether ditferent from those displayed cither by 
Otway or Shakspeare. The incidents by w'hich she 
calls out the several passions are also for thp most part 
original} and although her language evidently betrays 
the fond adinirei[ of the expressions of Shakspeare, 
yet it is distinguished by traits peculiarly her own. 

There is a circumstance in which our authoreu 
greatly improves on both these poets. She is the 
steady and zealous adherent of virtue. We conceive 
that by the moral end she has in view, she has greatly 
improved the justice and effect of her pictures. Even 
in her humorous scenes she has profited by this cir¬ 
cumstance. Nothing can be more repugnant to good 
taste and real wit than obscenity and profanity.' The 
dullest blockhead may employ,these in the greatest 

f trofuiion: and no one ever employs them but when 
le feels his wit beginning to flag- This is very evf- 
d«itly the case both with Shakspeare and Otway. 
Tne witty scenes of the former would have been 
equally witty and more so, if the admixture of gross^ 
language had been spared -. his duller scenes are not 
enlivened by it. Poor Otway, in the wretched 
» 'i 
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wiili wtik)/) he attempts to diversity ilic scenes of liis* 
Venice Preserved, gives tlie most incoiitcsiibli* prool\ 
that the lincst genius does not become witfjr by be¬ 
coming obscene and profane. f 

There is one part of Miss B.’s pl.m which seems 
somewhat originai, and on which we liave as yet made 
no observations. We allude to her intention of illus¬ 
trating the progress of each passion by a comedy as 
well as a tragedy. Of the nature of comedy she does 
not appear to have equally distinct ideas as of tragedy. 

The same passions must be represented b;)th in tta- 
gedy and comedy, for {lie human mind furnishes no 
other. Jt is, liowevcr, about very diffcient opersiions 
of them that tliese two s|)ecies of the drama are em¬ 
ployed. In tragedy, the pas.sion, altliongh carried to 
excess, is always directetl to its proper object, otlier- 
wise the whole effect of the piece is destroyed. High 
authority and grand exertions of power arc tlie proper 
objects of ambition. An all-beautiful am', all-acconi- 
plisbed woman is the proper object of love. To lavish 
criminally on another object that return of aBection 
which is due to a husband or wife, naturally excites 
that .species of resentment called jealousy. As long as. 
these passions are directed to these objects, whatever 
excess they may be carried to they never once excite 
a ludicrous emotion, ^c, wfio are calm spectators 
of the scene, may indeed 6ften perceive, that the pas¬ 
sion is wrong directed in consequence of the misre¬ 
presentations of the arCful and wicked. Rut the 
jirtifices thus employed to mislead must appear to us 
so complete, as to convince us tiiat h.id wc ourselves 
been placed in tlie same situation we should linve been 
equally duj>ed. Unle.ss this is done we cannot sym- 
pal'hisc} wc must laugh. Tlie passion of Othello for 
ilie beautrrul and accomplished Desilcmona isaltogether 
proper, and wc entirely sympathise with it,. The arts 
of lago, and the concuriing circumstances arc such as 
we conceive must have convinced any man of her in¬ 
fidelity, and our hearts in con.sequendfe allow the pro¬ 
priety of her husband's jealousy. In the succeeding 
slniggle between love and jealousy wliich p.is.ses in 
Otlicljp’s mind, we are at once aware of the delusion 
under which be labours, and coiivi,nv<! that were we 
in his situation we should aUo have liucn deceived. 
Jf w'e believed for a moment tli.it Oesdemona was 
really false, as she would then ce.i.se to lie a proper 
object of love, w’c should infallibly laugh at his cun- 
.tinuiug so infatuated with that passion. The same 
effect would be produced by his jealousy, if vve saw it 
excited by circumstances really not calculated to 
excite it. The mural lesson uniformly inculcated by 
tragedy is that the passions, even when directed to 
their proper objects, have a tendency, in llieir excess, 
to pr^ucc tbe must fatal consequences. 

In comedy tbe desires and aflectious which produce 
the comic effect are never directed to their proper object. 
They never, properly speaking, reach tlie height at 
which they assume the name of passion, otherwise 
they excite detestation instead of ridicule. The lesson 
taught by comedy is, that our desires and affectipns 
when they turn aside from their proper objects,* al¬ 
though ever so little, have a tendency to expose us to 
4er»ion. It is not the excess of the desires aud affec¬ 
tions which excites our ridicule; for when they are 
£ 


directed to their proper objects, we not only tolerate 
but approve of them* even after t^y assume the 
name of passions. We can see a inodfer lavishing an 
excess of fondness on her, smiling'| 4 nnoc«Ait infant; 
yet the warn) sympathy at ‘our hearts shews that we 
see nothing fidiculous in this excess. But if we saw 
tl)e S|imc woman bestow the fiftieth part of these ex- 
pre.ssi<ins of alfection on a ^boon/or a lap-dog, we 
should in vain attempt to retrain our risibility; and 
if this perverted atfcctioii^were carried to excaMW, we 
should turn away from the spectacle in disgust, lii 
the same mamicr the highest efHirts of the general, 
the poet, the orator, are every way worthy of esteem, 
and no one laughs aliliougli the love of fame should 
ill these men be carried to eiitluisiasm, as long as it 
urges them forward to their proper pursuits. But 
when the same principle, however feeble, turns asidb 
from its proper direction, and men think to acquire 
estimation by a coat docked according to the newest 
Parisian trim, by a pair of boots of a size and figure 
scarcely ever imagined before, or by a crop of a cut 
which few frisscurs can pretend to imitate, circum¬ 
stances whicli cdii attract no e-stimation but to the 
tradesmert*employed; the desire of esteem becomes 
wliolly ridiculous, and we laugh at it under the appel¬ 
lation of vanity. 

Of all passions, love is the most universal in¬ 
mate of the liuman breast, and at the same time most 
rarely ny’ets with its proper object. We ail allow 
that there is a great degrt o of power in guiding the 
operations of an army m battle, in directing the af¬ 
fairs of a great empire, in turning the passions of an 
audience wliicli ever way we chuse by tlie force 
of eloquence ; and every one feels that ambition, 
when directed to these situations, is directed to its 
proper object. But although we all own that beauty 
of form aud perfection of mind are tlic objects of love, 
yet no two persons are agreed wliat cuinbination of 
mental qualities and what appearances of form consti¬ 
tute this perfection and beauty. Hence it conies that 
no two lovers admire even the same woman for ex¬ 
actly the same (pialiiies; and hence also it comes that 
there is scarcely a single woman who at some period 
or ot^er of her life has not had an admirer: 

“ I..argc and small fcniurrd, fiat and prominent, 

“ Ay, by die mass! and snub-nosed beauties too!” 

In the spceclies of Rosenberg and Kczenvelc at the 
masquerades, we have an admirable description of 
those^circumstatices which render love the most comic 
■orairpas’srC'.'s. 

Whenever ‘ 'e see another person inspired with love 
by qualities wlj'c^, we do not think calculated to ex¬ 
cite them, we are tempted to laugh. But if we enter 
into particulars it is impossible, from tbe difference of 
tastes, not to attiHbute qualities to the lady which 
most make the passion of her lover seem ridiculous. 
Hence the absolute necessity of delineating tbe heroine 
of a tragedy, in thosegeiieral terms which all look upon 
as expressing qualities worthy of love; or by describing 
(he efiects her charms, and allowing tbe imagina¬ 
tion of every one to fancy for itself tbe beauties which 
must have produced these effects. The degree in 
which our interest is heightened by an attention to 
thia dfcnmataoce cannot well be describedi'^but may 
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be felt by every one of uncorrapted taste, who roads 
the speeches of£abll in the first scene where he ap¬ 
pears, in the fi^th edition of that play. Tiiis will 
appear still tnore ^ident by attending to the diminn- 
.tion of interest wfflch lee feel in a snbsequeiit p.trt of 
tlie pyiy.whcnwe susiiect the heroine to b? an unprin¬ 
cipled coquet, wIh) is silly enough to be delighted with 
the passing adiniratipn of tjv’cry man she secs. Her owd 
assurances that this is ndt her real character are not 
sufticie¥i» to do away»our imjsfessions to her disadvan- 
t.age. Our sympathy with Hasil is from that moment 
diminished, as we lohk upon an excessive affliction for 
such an olyect as absurd. Indeed, we should cer¬ 
tainly laugh instead of crying at the catastrophe, un ¬ 
less she afterwards, by her remorse and bitter re¬ 
proaches, proved herself to possess a sensibility to 
vfrtue which is calculated to excite a high degree of 
love. 

In comedy again, where it is intended to rally or 
ridicule the snuillor deviations (ti'x t^itmiuntu) of 
this aireclion from its proper obj-rt, the description 
of the qualities by \vhich it is excited cannot he too 
minute. If they are sulficicntly * 1 , every reader 
wdl find something to excite his risibility. • 

What we have said of love may be applied to 
every other passion I'he person who feels uneasy 
bccau.se a fantastic puppy, by the peculiar cut of his 
coat, attracts the atteniiou of a gronpe of girls more 
than himself, and who would be pleased tijsee hyn 
singe its skirts, or accidentally bedaub it with a glass 
of wine, feels exactly the same emotion with He 
Mombrt, but in a much less degree, and towards an 
object nowise calculated in propriety to excite it. 

Rut allliough the effect of tragedy depends upon 
the excess of a pas.sion diiectod to its proper object, 
and the effect of comody on the direction of the de¬ 
sires and affections, before they assume the name of 
passion, towards an improper object; yet the effect 
of both the.se specii's of composition may be greatly 
heightened by introducing personages whose desires 
and affections .are kept within proper boimds, and 
directed to their proper objects. Such a char.acter 
as Rosenberg in the imgedy of Basil enables us to 
perceive the minutest symptoms of excess in the 
])assion of Basil himself; nor do wc know an/thing 
which more highly exalts our idea of Miss Baillie’s 
talents than the skill with which the chjg’acter of Ro¬ 
senberg is managed. In the Provok’d Hnshand, the 
propriety of feeling displayed by I^ady Grace and 
Manley, enables us to ^perceive distinct Cue n*<a5t 
delicate shades of folly in the other cht'tacters. 

We apprehend that Miss Baillie has not been en¬ 
tirely aware ol this distinction betWen the appropriate 
objects of tragedy and comedy, In the play which is 
intended to exhilnt hatred in a comic point of view, 
we find the passion excited by circnrostances which, 
in the opinion of every one who can enter into the 
feelings of Baittraore, ^'ere naturally calculated to 
excite them. A country gentleman, propd of his 
family, and rendered alive to every appearance of in- 
ault by the decay of bis circumstanccut, feels his im¬ 
portance every where lessened and himself thrown 
completely into the shade, by the great wealth and 
oitentatiouB liberality of a tradeamaa who had risen 


faom the lowest ranks of sociefy. No one can wonder 
that in such circumstances tlie same passion*arises in 
tRe breasb of Baltimore as of De Monfort; .ind it is 
difficult to say wjiicli of their situations is most natu¬ 
rally c.'ilciilated to excite envy and ro-.miment. Ac¬ 
cordingly wo are as little inclined ti> l.iugh at the for¬ 
mer as at the latter. The hatred of Baltimore is be¬ 
sides carried to a height, at which it is impossible to 
Kiiigh at any passion, however it is direrted. It is 
indeed at Icngtli raised by concuiring circumsi.inres to 
such a pireh, that tl.e mind of the reader is com¬ 
pletely pre/ared to belioUl it*prodiice the s.m\e fat.il 
efK.'ct%as in lie Montort. Nor w.is it pos.sible for the 
iuithoiV-ss to prevent this catastrophe in a reasonable 
manner without forcibly introducing some other 
btiong passion to counteract it. Accordingly, Balti¬ 
more and the object of his hatred, when on the point 
of attempting to murder e.icli other discover, strange to 
tell! that they are brothers. The introduction of the 
same incident towards the conclusion of De Monfort 
would liave quite as naturally prevented the catastrophe 
ojt’ that tragedy. This is plainly not holding np haticd 
to ladicnle. If Mi.ss B. intends to do this, she must 
represent thes affection excited by some object, whicli 
other people do not think calculated to excite it. She 
must at the same timepreven^the malevolent aft’ection 
from exceeding at most ^le degree at which it is 
usually called laironfjuerahlc dislil.c. , 

We by no means quesliot^Miss B.'s ability to write 
comedy. By a proper attention to its object, we con¬ 
ceive that^shc may attain great excellence in this spe¬ 
cies of composition. At the same time wc are cer¬ 
tain that she will consult her own permanent reputa¬ 
tion by aluigcther dropping the design. To describe 
She excess of the pas.sions when directed to their 
proper objects, and the slighter deviaiions*of our de¬ 
sires and* affections, are tasks .so extremely dissimilar 
that no one person, Shakspeare excepted, has as yet 
executed both.^ven tolerably. Even he has only exe¬ 
cuted the former by starts, while he seems to luxuriafo 
and nut in the execution of tlie latter. Idis imagina¬ 
tion appears to have been so habitually directed to 
mark the Indieroi^s devi.itions of our desires and affec¬ 
tions, that it seems to cost him an effort to give it a 
different direction. A clown, a character who is ex¬ 
pected always to think, speak, and act in a whimsi¬ 
cal, out of tlie way manner, seems almost a necessary 
of life (o him. Even in hi.s deejiest tragedies there 
arc few coiniilete fcenes which are throughout em¬ 
ployed in representing the excess of the passions 
when directed lowaids their pro|>cr objects. If 
the hero of the scene refrains from beginning to 
do or say .something laughable, wliich is seldom live 
case, some other peisoiiage is always at band to 
give vent to the ludicrous conceptions of tiie poet. 
Hence it is that Hamlet is beyond all q[uesiioa the 
master-piece of Sbak«pi;are in tragedy. The hero 
here conceives th.at the sunfst way to gratify bis 
ruling passion is by counterfeiting madness ; and there¬ 
fore the more whimsical his words and actions are 
when he is observed, the more does he appear to litel 
that passion which filU bis mind, and the more ndtoral 
and interesting do those soliloquies appear in which he 
gives vent to its ekcesiive woikings. The poet has 
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therefore Iiere a full oppovUinily <^f at once gratilyiog 
his ovvutniliiig passion and that of his hero. 

Onr sense of the great innits of Miss Raillic, arfd 
an anxious desire (hat her talents shuukl contribute as 
niuoh to the honour of her country as pvs^ible, have 
induced ns to extend our remaiks on hcrSeiiesof 
Days to a length for which some of our leaders may 
require an apology. In advising lior not to aim at 
excellence both in tragedy and comedy, we have only 
advised her to desist Irom an attempt to which even 
the genius of Shakspeare was uiieipial. 

Of the mi.scellaneoujj plays at present giver, to the 
public, the first two were written, as tlie anyioicss 
inloims us, a consideralile numlier of years back, be¬ 
fore her taste in dramatic writing was foimed, al- 
tJiongh slie has now retouched and altered them for 
t!ie public eye. She does not, liowever, consider 
their early dale as any apology for their defects ; nor 
indeed ought it to be considered as such. An author 
who merely retails to the public those scraps of cha¬ 
racter, expression, and incidents, which he has 
gle.ined from other authors, must iri course of time 
esliaust his stock 5 and attcr he has vended ,the 
choicer parts of his collection, there is Some excuse 
for his attempting tg make lire most of the refuse. 
Ihit the combiiintions'-vf tire, passions are infinite; 
every new combination must suggest new incidents, 
new idcas^^ new modes trf expre.ssion ; nor is it pos¬ 
sible that a dramatic author, who draws from the 
workings of his own feeriiigs, can ever write himself 
out. Shakspeare surely gives no traces of having 
exhausted his stores. Miss B. Iras as yet^ only des¬ 
cribed three ruling passions, each in one particular 
state of combination : surely then she can be at no 
lossYor ample materials. \Vc conceive tlrat .she might 
have contniued her series with little more labour than 
ihe reformation of pieces, written while her taste 
was less cultivated, must have cost her. 

She indeed, in her preface, inforpis us that she 
considers her writing such miscellaneous plays as va¬ 
rying her employment, as a sort of relaxation, in 
the midst of her more serious labour. From tlie 
opinions we have already advance^ with regard to 
the nature of tragedy and comedy, it will not be ex¬ 
pected that we should consider what she has done at 
present as at all diflering in kind from what she had 
already done. An examination of each play will 
enable us to point out our sentimeuis more dis¬ 
tinctly. . 

Rayuer, the hero of the first tragedy is a young 
soldier, who has been disappointed of a laige fortune 
which he expected on the death of hi.s uncle, and 
which Hubert, an artful knave, had by his arts pre¬ 
vailed on the old man to leave wholly to himself. 
Rayner is reduced to the greatest dithciilties, and his 
distress is heightened by the dependent and help¬ 
less situation of a young and beautif ul girl with whom 
be intended to have shared his fortune. In this situa¬ 
tion be is assailed bv the arts of Count Zaterloo, a 
young man of ruined fortune, and his profligate as¬ 
sociates, who support their debauches by robbery, and 
who wish to add Rayner, as a respectable associate, 
to their number. Tlie murder and robbery of Hu¬ 
bert is the first proposal he hears among them. He 


startles at the crime j but wlillc he hesitates betw’cen 
conflicting passions, ^ leltcr from hi^nislrcss, which 
informs him that she is abandonuj^iy the friend on 
whom she depended, and h.is,bl!^n lu^ journey to 
join Ifmi and share liis fortunes, Jfrges him I)eadlong 
into the snJres of Zaterloo. Hubert is way-la^d and 
murdered. Rayner, who had left his companions in 
ihe'darkness of the night, is not present at the com¬ 
mission of the crime, but fi soon afterwards found by 
the attendants of Hulr^at. whoi had, after^his fall, 
proved too powerful for the baiulitfi. 'I'he marks of 
guilt and terror in the coiintcnlmee of R.ayncr, and 
the situation in wliich he is found, make him be con¬ 
demned for the murder : but liie dying confession of 
Zaterloo, who had been mortally wounded in the at¬ 
tack on lluliert, procures him finally a pardon. 

I'lie chief iiiieiest of tlie play depends upon the 
conflict of the passions in tlie mind of Rayner, which 
h.is a strong analogy to that in tlie mind of Jaflier, in 
V’enice Preserved. Roth of them arc driven to des¬ 
peration by the impending distresses of the object of 
their pa.ssionate attachment, and their characters have 
otherwise a cotvsiderable similaiily. Ihere are, in¬ 
deed, a fiuunbcr of circumstances introduced to 
lieiglitcn the interest in the tragedy of Rayner; but 
several of these have a very ditferent ellecl. There 
arc some marvellous incidents wliich tend greatly to 
destroy the illusion of a real story. Rayner having 
accidentally parted with Ins associates wlio are lying 
in wait for Hubert, wirxpcilcdlu comes to the cave of 
an old man, who had been driven from the society of 
men by remorse for a murder he had committed, and 
who is tormented at times by the imaginary appear¬ 
ance of the ghost of the murdered person. This hor¬ 
rible phantom rc-appears to his distempered mind 
while Rayner is by, and thr.s very seasonably con¬ 
tributes to raise in the latter a still greater liorror of 
the crime of blood. While Rayner is in prison, au 
old general, the friend of his father, accidentally 
comes to see the prison, learns the story of the son 
of his old acquaintance, and, after many friendly 
oflices, declares at the end of the play his intention 
to leave him his whole fortune. Still more nnexpn t- 
«//y, after we have heard the shout which succeeds 
the execution of Rayner, he re-appears alive and 
sound before our eyes! This surprising event is brought 
about by the no le.ss surprising agency of an African 
prince, wtio nappens to be employed in tiie prison, 
to fetch pots of liquor fur the prisoners. His natural 
b^anityd;^ been almost extinguished by long ill 
usage, but smitie kind words‘of Rayner re-kindle the 
few remaining Sparks; and the prince shews his gra¬ 
titude by contriving to saw across the main prop of 
(he scafl'old, in consequence of which, when the exe¬ 
cutioner is about to perform his office, it tumbles 
suddenly with a crash, and maims and bruises him to 
such a degree, that he is unable to proceed in the bu¬ 
siness. The unespvi ted arrital of the messenger with 
the confusion of Zaterloo, and the consequent ac¬ 
quittal of Rayner, remove all dangers, and all ob¬ 
stacles to the hai>piness of the hero and bis mistress. 

There are several other subordinate characters in¬ 
troduced to give variety to the piece. Mira, a coarse, 
vulgar, and unfeeling courtezan, the mistress , of 
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, Zatcrloo. The Countess Z.iterloq, his foolish, indul- their peculiar shades to human action in the prdinarjr 
gent, doating iiMther. The keeper of the prison, inSercourst^of life. To distinguish and describe them 
the crowd atteiid^t|t, on the execution, a couplo of well, without an attention strongly turned towards 
executioners,* a ct^tV clown, Sic. See. All these them, is impo.ssibte. Tlied.ivsot itjspiiaiion arc past, 
persons joke in the* way, but joke not a lUtle unsea- 'Ihe history of Constantine I’aleologns, the hero ot 

' sonably. There is also a garnish of songs, in order the third play, must be known to most of our readers, 
that thcR* may something for the taste of evtry< lie was the last Emperor of Co.istanlinople, previous 

person. To be more particular in our observations on to its rapture by the Turks. He had been edneated 
this piece is needless. In sopie of the speeche.s o( in a manner suit.able to the profligate and enervated 
Rayner,' ^liss Biyllie* 3 ppca^> for a moment: the people among whont ho w.is born ; but the alarms of 
other parts of the play might have been put together impending win, joined to tbi|^counsels of bislrier.d 
by a maker of tragedies. and historian, Phranza, roused him to a sense ot lio- 

The title of the Comedy is 77/e //oj. Sir.Tohn iiour atfd patriotism, which enabled him to tight and 

Hazlcwood, a very worthy old batehdor, stops at a fall like the last of (lie Romans, 
country inn, to wait the recovery of liis servant who No subject could be better adapted for a tragedy, 
has fallen ill. He is attended by his nephew, a ft i.s siicli a one as, (to use a very emphatic expression 
young man of the ton. At the same time accidentally of our authoress) aowW be written upon. There wag 
arrives Lady Goodlindy, with her two nieces; tlie one an opjxirtunity here afforded, ot marking the origin 
a very accomplished girl without a fortune; t!ieother, and progress •/if patriotism, from its first tempor.sry 
a most awkward, uncultivated country hoyden, but struggle with the hostile passions fostered in a young 
supposed to possess a l^rge fortune. Lady Goodliody dcsjioty; prince, by a luxurious court, till its final tri- 
immediatcly falls to biinging about a match between iim()h over every other principle, over the fear of 
licr accomplished niece and Sir John. * Her arts seem datigir, and oven of inevitable death. Our authoress, 
frustrated; but the couple, having mutuallyVallen in however, has not attempted a ta.sl^ for which she was 
love, after accidentally overhearing their good opinion so well qualified. The jjassior^f patriotism is already 
of each other, come lo an explanation, atid all goes triumplnint m the mind ot Constantine when he is 
right. The nephew, intent ujion the main chance, first introduced; nor is ihrfe a single passion atter- 
swallows down liis disgust of the booby niece, in forwards excited which for a moment pretends to the 
consideration of her large fortune; and prewails otf mastery. Constantine is by rtiis means a very heroy 
her to unite her destiny willi him at the parish church as lofty and almost as uninteresting as those of other 
in the neighbourhood. On his return from ^lie ceic- tragedies. We see him placed on the highest pinnacle 
mony, he discovers that his fair partner is indeed the tff patriotism ; we do not perceive the ladder by 
only daughter of old rich Sir Rowland; but, after which be ascended; it is therefore an elevation which 
her mother’s death, that worthy knight, having mar- w^f cannot pretend to reach. We admire him as^ a 
ried Iiis cook maid, has by her two chubby boys who -superior being ; but we do not sympathize fcith him 
aie to be the heirs of his estate. as a man. (Even the domestic st:encs in which he is 

Several inferior characters contribute to carry on pre.seiutd bring him very little down from his eleva- 
ihe business of the plot. Amaryllis, a poet, marries tion. He ads throughout exactly in the manner we 
Dolly the maid of the inn, and lias his disinterested are led to expect* Ifoni the prevalence of his ruling 
love rewarded by a fortune of fen thousand pounds, p.ission ; nor do wc find him deviate in one instance 
which is unexpectedly left her by her uncle. I'here i.s from wJiat might be expected in a perfect patriot., 
besides the usual aecoinpanirnent of footmen, waiting- As a hero, however, in the common sense of the 
maids, waiters, and over and above a Scotch piper, word, Constantine flas considerable claims to our re¬ 
sin English fiddler, and a foreign hurdy gurdy matj. gard. . He is modest, un.assuming, kind and con- 
When we sav that this comedy may amuse an idle descending to his subjects, a fond husband, devoted 
hour, wc believe we do not over-rate its merits; but to death, and perfectly resigned to the will of heaven, 
to any fartlier praise we cannot adjudge it to be en- We cannot help thinking that the interest of the cha- 
(itled. None of the characters are strongly or natu- racter would have been greatly heightened, had the 
rally marked. Worshiplon has some faint traces of authoress more strictly attended to the description 
the characteristics which syme plays have-.issigned to given of him by the bistoriim. It appe.irs Irorn 
u fa.shionable lounger, .\raaryllis is not a character Gibbon that although inwardly he looked upon his 
at all: nature never made such a ci^racter, and the affairs as desperate, yet lo all around him he wore 
authoress has only half sketched her conception of it. the face of resolute courage, and spoke the words ot 
I'he characters in a comedy must not be outlines; hope. “ He promised, he conjured, and attempted 
they must be completely filled up by a multitude of to inspire the hope which was extinguished in his own 
minute peculiar circumstances ; and according as this mind.” To his faithful counsellor Phranza alone, 
is or is not done, they will bg interesting and amusing, he unveiled tlie despondency ot Jiis bosom. A fine 
or tedious and insipid. opportunity was here ati'nrded to the poet ot marking 

Let not our censure of this comedy lessen Miss the struggle which passed in tlic mind of the hero, by 
B.’s real merits in the eyes of our readers. Her at- some of those sudden, irresistible bursts, which in 
tention has been directed to the workings of the p.^s- spite of our utmost efforts, at times unveil the feclinga 
’sions in the excess, when pursuing their proper objects, by which we are strongly agitated, although they may 
She has not employed herself in marking those slight escape the notice o£ all around us who do not suspect 

deviations of out affectious and desires, which give, their existence. This noble struggle with lus feelings 

• 
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would hive alw greatly exalted the hero in our opi- ii 
nion, i.id given a wonderful addition of interest to 
bis soliltxjuies and his scenes with his cTontidential 
friend. Constantine, indeed, as IVlrss B. represents 
him, sonwtimes talks of wearing the fSce ot hope, 
and concealing his internal despondency; but we 
must own that to us the w'ords of Constautine to his 
friends seem at all tunes to be those of a tnati to liis 
fallow martyrs, and his smiles to them evidently 
those of settled resignation. 

Of the inferior personages, Jnsliniani ij taken from 
history. The features 6f his character are not strongly 
marked ; and tlie words which be is made to inter, ar 
•the moment when Constantine endeavoured to prc'* 
vent him from disgracing all the Iteroic actions of his 
life by turning his back on tlie enemy, are infinitely 
inferior in effect to those recorded by the historian : 

“ ConHanfine. Go to! this inoinciit is the quiv’ring ridge 
•That stands Ik iwccii our success and our ruyi :— 

The sight of thy turn'd back from their screw’d pitch 
WiU turn more hearts than ail the pressing foe : 

I'hoo'inust not go. • 

“ Jnslininm. 1 am a mortal man : , 

The fangs of fiends are in niy new torn flcdi*: 

X^ature compels me, Qnd [ niust have sncconr.” 

[Exif^ bast'ity, and wul/tinf' with pain. 

Such is .the description^of Mi.ss B. ; that of Gibbon 
is as follo.ws : " Your wound, exclaimed Paleologus 
is slight; the danger i.s pressing; your presence is 
necessary; and w’hiiher'will you retire?" ‘ 1 will re¬ 
tire, said the trembling Genoese, by the satne road 
which God has opened to the Turks;’ sfiul at these 
words he hastily passed through one of the breached 
of the inner wall." 

The character of Othus, a learned and valiafit 
Greek, is, the authoress informs ii.s, imaginary. We 
believe she thought it to be so; and it givixi us a high 
idea of the justice with which she had imagined the 
scene she describes, that exactly such a character as 
Othus actu.ally did exist and perform very nearly the I 
part assigned to him in the play. Phranza, like Othus, 
was a learned and valiant Greek, the bosom friend 
and counsellor of Constantine; he also survived the 
ruin of his sovereign, and lived tb edmmemorate bis 
fate to posterity. In a future edition we should hope 
that Miss B. will substitute the name of Phranza tor 
Othus. 

We do not blame the introduction of Valeria the 
wife of Constantine. A female character was pro¬ 
bably necessary to the interest of the piece. We 
would however advise our authoress to retrench the 
idle story of the soolbsayer. It leads to no conse¬ 
quence, ‘and greatly lessens Valeria in our esteem. 

The character of Mahomet is perhaps the most ex¬ 
ceptionable in the piece. Instead of a fierce, ardent 
youth, glowing with the prospect of conquest, and 
rendered insensible to the feelings of bumanity by 
Itabits of unboundeti despotism and a bloody fanati¬ 
cism, we have a despot indeed, but one who is sob 
dued by the presence of a virtuous woman | and who 
seems almost willing to consider the fallen Constan¬ 
tine as happier in the voluntary attachment of bis 
faithful friends, than himself in the termination of bis 
conquests. Perhaps bis character might be alt^Mber 
•mitted without disadvantage. 
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The manly character of Rodrigo, a trw bold sea¬ 
man, is well kept up*; and st'« erol o^tbe inferior cha 
racters are pretty distinctly niarKei" 

"‘’'^capaWe of being 
t state it is far io-; 


Upon the whole, this pla^ 
greatly improved ; hut in its |n , 
lerior to tl?B tragedies in the Series. The auUiorcss 
^feepis to have been chiefly led astray by a desire, as 
she informs us, to adapt it to repjefentation at one of 
our large theatres. If she continues to have this ob¬ 
ject in view in futuriSf she wtll assure.dly blast the 
liojics which her former pieces raided. In such vast 
unwieldy theatres as those of Dturv-lane and Covent- 
Garden, it is scarcely possible that a good play can 
be well acted and at the same time applauded. The 
glance of the eye, the expression of the features, the 
sudden and qnick tran.sitions of the voice can never 
be seen or lic.ird by one half of the audience: mid 
whero but in these can the actor display his skill I 
The actor must roar, rant, and throw his fiicc and 
body into the most violent contortions, before it is 
possible his actions can even bo observed by the au¬ 
dience in the gallery who see “ the people walking on 
tlic stage like cfbws.” 

The pirasnre afl’orded by the excellent expression of 
the passions is however too great not to produce, and 
that at no great distance of time, a remedy for this 
depravation of tasto. In a thc.atre of a less size, 
which the public voice begins already to call for, tho 
plays qf Shakspeare and Otway will Ik? acted with 
justice and admired; and those of Miss B. also, if 
she can prefer this jirospect to that of having her 
piece,s briiught forward at tho groat receptacles of farce 
and pantomime, where they will be merely tolerated, 
if not hissed. Miss B. has loo just a tasto ever to be¬ 
come a popular writer for such theatres. Siie has 
thrown as much idle bustle, and as much unmeaning 
shew into the two tragedies of her last volume, as 
would completely ruin the proper effect of tlie best 
tragedy in our language; and yet we assure her it has 
as little chance of succeeding as any other of her 
plays. If she would have her tragedies read and ad¬ 
mired at present; and read, acted, and admired at a 
future period, she must follow the impulse of her 
genius in the description of the passions, and 'keep 
actora and the stage at as great a distance from her 
imagination a^ possible. 

We have been thus particular in our criticism on 
Miss Baillie’s plays, because wo are of opinion they 
deserve iieculiar attention. Wo are not aware of 
having over-rated her merits ; and if we have at any 
time written with an ap^aratico of harshness, we 
beg it, may be considered as unintentional. The can¬ 
dour with which'Mis.s B. owns her faults and amends 
them, should procure her the treatment which such 
conduct deserves from every unprejudiced critic. If 
the observations we have made, shall in any degree 
contribute to direct her pursuit to those objects in 
which her genius is calcdlated to attain unrivalled ex¬ 
cellence, we sliall congratulate ourselves on having 
rendered a service of high importance td the drama w 
our country. 
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The Lise$ the Scoflhh Poets-, vAth Preliminary Dis- /guished themselves in the dilTercnt departments of 
serttttiotts, on the Literarii ilhtory of Scotland, and literature down to the present age. The literary insti- ' 
the early S%UM Drama. By David Irving, A.M, tntions«F the country, their origin, and the manner 
2 vote. • 8t'o.tlKU Edinburgh, BcU Sf Bradfute. in which they arc conducted, ol course claim some 
Ijondm, Per^ ^Hood. 1S04. IS#. ^ share of the author’s attention. 

When departed genius through th(t operation of " While the island continued sunk in pag.inism,’‘ 
ca^l or unavoidable circumstances, is in danger of observes our author, “ tlie south of Britain could boast 
losing its fame, the exertion is laudable which tontri- of a class of men comp.irativcly enlightened. Hio 
butes to rescue it*from unmerited oblivion. From the J3ruids, says Diogenes Daertius, are icported todoliror 
period of the uniop of th^two crowns, the Scottish their phiiosoj>hical precepts in enigmatical terms ; and 
language, as might natiirany be concluded, began to to inculcate the adoration of thcgo»ls, abstinenre from 
be considered as a provincial dialect, and the English evil actions, and the exercise of fonitnde. 'J'hc on- 
being the language of the court has ever since been gingl seat of Druidism apjicars to have been the south 
gradually gaining ground in Scotland. The con-e- ot Brilaiii. 'Ihat Druids aho existed in Scotland and 
qucnce with regard to Scottish authors might have 1 1 eland has gmerally been treated as a sclj'-eiulenl pro- 
been easily foreseen. Their compositions were by fiiAitiun-, and instead of <ndravoitring to establish the 
• the higher ranks in general excluded fiom the hand.s fuel, larious ■tiriters have proceeded to trace its conse- 
of their children, and the works of Knglish authors ijianct'-. i'ur Drnidical antit/nities if vcoidd be in vain to 
•ubstituted in their stead. An early acquaintance with srareh ■, instead of temples I hey eonsi crated the misktoe. 
the Scottish language, would, it was teared, produce and the dak on jihieh it gieir. dsor can it be evinced 
a habit of writing and speaking in a provincial dia- hi, the ti si i many ol early iiriteis that this systemiier 
lect,which, in certain situations, might prove a material idAvu/n/ to cither of these eountrUs." Our author 
obstacle to future success in life, the acquisition ot i iv<ving adopted the opinion of Laing, flint, the Druidi* 
those things which were considered as ol)j*cts of ambi- j cal systcifl never exiendid to the north of riritain, of 
tion. Before the Scottish dialect was banished from ! course concludes, that tlie hast alphabet introduced 
fashionable circles as the language of coniersatioii. the into Scotland was ilte UowCnn, and that its introduc- 
English only was read and written. The compositions tion was coeval with tha^of Chii.stianity. It the pro¬ 
of Scottish authors, whatever might be their intrinsic mises be admitted, the t'onchisiou may be allowed to 
merits, as they were written in an antiquated and^ob- follow—but it is worth while to examine how far the 
ecure dialect, began to be neglected aiifl forgoften. author’s notions on tliis subject are well founded. 

The historians were only read by those who had it in The reasons that induce him to suppose that the 
view to dress the facts which they detailed in a more Oniidii*! system never extended to Scothand are these: 
modern garb. Even this inducement did nut exist trs First, There are no Druidical antiquities; Secondly, 
far as regarded the poets, whose works and names Jt is not proved by the testimony of early writers, and 
were therefore falling into total neglect.—Of late,* Thirdly, It appears highly probable, from.the observa- 
however, the spirit of inquiry, which has sprung up tions which occur in Cassar, that the system was con- 
among the literati of Scotland, has directed their at- fined td the south of Britain, and the opposite districts 
tentiou to their own poetry. Many valuable compo- of Gaul. 

sitions have thus been brougiit into notice, to the au- The only reason the author gives for his conclusion 
thors of which their proper share of reputation has that there are no Druidical antiquities to be found, is 
been assigned. This is the field which oqc author has a sentence from riitiy’s natural history, which asserts, 
selected for the scene of his labours. The nature of that nothing was regarded with more veneration by 
bis work, bis competency to the task which he has the Druids tham the misletoe and the oak. How h* 
4|ndertaken, and his success upon the whole, are tlie collects from these words that it would be in vain to 
’ points which now remain to be considered, * search for Druidical antiquities, we are at a loss to 

The work is divided into two parts. The first guess. Though Pliny with truth represents the 
consists of a Sketch of the Literary History of Scot- Druids as having a great veneration for the nii.sletne 
land from the earliest times, in which may be included and the oak, be cannot be understood to have said, 
the Dissertation on the early Scottish Drama. The that they bad a veneration for no other object. It is 
aecond contains the Lives of the most eminent Scottish agreed on all hands, that Britain was first peopled by 
Poets, with extracts fitim, and criticisms upon, their a tribe of tiie Gauls, or Celtse. Tbe language, man- 
most admired compositions. ners, customs, and superstitions of the original iuha- 

Literary History. The literal history of Scotland, bitants must therefore have been the same. In the 
cxdusive of tbe dissertation on the drama, as given present case we are not left to uncertain conjecture, 
by onr anthm’, forms itself into four subdivisions. Ibe remains of Druidical temples are still to be traced 
The first treats of tlie literary condition of Britain un- in England, and in Brittany in France. These 
der tbe Romans, the extent andellectsof the Druidical temples consist of a circle or large stones placed on 
institutions, and tbe manner and time of tbe intro, end, with a flat one in th/middle. Tbe tradition 
dnetion of letters into Scotland. The second contains among tbe yimo».v that these are Druidical remains 
tbe history of the moat celebrated of the ancient Scot- is universal. But in tbe north of Scotland, owing to 
tisb ecclesiastics, with an account of their studies and its mountainuns natuto, the aiiiiquitie*, ciritoms, and 
compositions. The third treats of the origin of tbe traditions of the Celts were more likely to be pre- 
. Scottish language} and the fonrtb continues the history i served in a high degree of purity. Accordingly in 
sf the most c^brated Scotchmen who have distin-! almost every part of the Highlands the circles dflarff 
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Btoucs are lo be met with, which are universally uuX (hat the author’s etymology of the word Dndd is cor- 
derstood by the inhabitants to be DruiUical temples, rect, but this is- by no means our opinion. Among 
Many of these may be supposed to be nearly as per-' ihe variety of etymologies of this >yord, we think; 
lect as when they were first erected, for the stones that which derives it from tlie oa|fl^eru)B the great 
are in general so large and well fixefi as ,to bid dc- object of Druidical veneration/is wy tar the most 
liance lo the power ot time j and the Druids never probable aniHconsistent. But Pinkerton said, that it * 
shut up their temples, thinking it impious to confine signified a wise man, and in our author’s opinion* lie 
him, whose temple is universal space, within walls is’cehainly a great philosopher. We shall leave him 
and roofs. Notwithstanding the length of time that in possession of this argument. * 
has elapsed since the introduction of Christianity, 'I'Jic tliird argument ^'ought tp prove that there 
many of the Highland terms, connected with religion, were no Druids in ScotlaW is, that fr«m the observa- 
have still a reference t^thc Druidical sy.sl8m. I'he lions which occur in C.-esar, it appears highly proba* 
■word /'/g/c/.v (bcclesia) for a churcli, was iiitrodjiccd ble that flie Druidical system was confined to the 
with Christianity, bin this has not been able to destroy south of Britain, and the opposite districts of Gaul, 
the ancient term, Ihe word ctuc/ian, (stones) which I'he truth is, it is impossible to find in Ctesar any ob» 
has an evident reference to the Druidical temples, i.s servatioiis that can in the slightest degree support the 
to this day the common Gaelic word for a church, conclusion which the author has endeavoured to estab-** 
These facts, which are stronger than a thousand idle lisli. With Britain Ca-sar was but little acquainted, 
fables, added to the natural probability of the thing When speaking of the Druids, he says, that it was 
Itself, seem to place it bc-yond a doubt tliaf the Drui- the i^cntral upmion, that the institution originated in 
dical system extended over the whole of Britain. Britain, and thence found its way into Gaul. From 
Under these circumstances it can scarcely be wam- the little knowledge of Britain which he was enabled 
dored at, that some writers should proceed lo trace the to acquire, he does not venture to give his own au- 
consequences of the Druidical system witltout think- thority ujioa this point; hut at anv rate, how this 
ing It necessary to pro>;e that such a system ever ex- or any thing else said by Caesar can be construed into 
isted. But it must be rtg.arded, as surprising that a an assertion, or even an intimation, that the Druidical 
person should pretend to write on the fintiejuities of order was coniined to the south of Britain, we are to- 
his country who seems to labour under such palpable tally at a loss to guess.--The other assertion of our 
ignorance of that part of it, where, from the nature author, that it appears from Corsar that the Druidical 
of the place, and the inanilers, customs, and language iusfitution*extended only over those districts of Gaul 
of the inhabitants, any remains of antiquity were which are opposite to Britain, is .still more extraordi- 
inost likely to be found. '* ^^ry.—In describing the mariners of the Gauls, Caesar 

The second reason which induced liim to suppose eould be more explicit, and therefore liis authority is 
that there were no Druids in Scotland or Iieland, is of more value. He tells us that there were but two 
that It is not proved by early writers. His mode of descriptions of people in Gaul, (meaning not that 
xeasoniog liere is somewhat singular. Ushev mentions part only which was inhabited by the Ceitae, properly 
an ancient Irish book which places the Dtuids in so called, but the whole of the Gallic nation, as ap- 
Ireland before the third century j and Adomnan in- pears beyond a doubt from the context) who were 
forms us that Coluraba and his followers were dis- held in any degree of estimation. One of these was 
turbed in their devotions by the Pictish Magi, But the order of the Druids.—He informs us further, that 
says our author, Druid originally denoted n wise man, the -whole of the Gallic nation was much addicted lo 
and Magi, though often^ translated Druid, might su{)ersiition, and sometimes offered human sacrifices. 
fussibly not have been so in the present instance!— In the management of these sacrifices they employed 
Here he cites two writers who seem to make directly the Druids. The whole of the Gauls, we are to$ 
against himself, and draws a conclusion in his own boasted of their descent from Dis, This notion tliey 
favour, merely because their testimony is not so satis- received from the Druids.—With all this staring him 
factory as might be wished!—Let us examine his ob- in the face, our author gravely tells us that from 
jection more closely. The word Druid originally sig- Caesar's observations the Druidical order appears to 
nified a wise man, says our author, and therefore we have been confined to those districts of Gaul which 
suppose, he meant that it might be applied to any are /;ippositc to Britain. It is evident then, that all 
order of wise men. But the word is of Celtic origin, our author's arguments to pfove that there were no 
and if it mean an order ot wise men at all, it must Druids in Scotland, are founded on mistake. His owa 
mean a Celtic order.—If this then vvas not the order observations may bo’^reversed. 1st, It would not be 
of the Druids, what was it; ilidgi in the same man- in vain to search for Druidical antiquities, for many 
ner must mean some order of wise men among the such are to be found j 2diy, It does appear from the 
Piets. If this was not the order of the Druids, what testimony of early writers, as far as it goes, that there 
was it ? Neither our author nor any body else can tell, were Druids in Scotland j and 3dly, It does nbl appear 
9nd therefore, on his owxi statement, the balance of from the observations of Caesar, that Dmidisno was 
evidence is against him. . But when we consider that confined to the south of Britain, and the opposite dis<* 
the Druids were firmly established in Britain, and that triers of Gaul. If the Druids then were established 
Druidical remains are to be found in almost sH parts in Scotland, the conclusion of our author that the fiivt 
of the Scottish Highlands, can tiiere be a rational alphabet introduced into that country was the noRiatr 
doubt that the above writers referred to the Druidical of course falls to the groiind. To consider the nature 
•rder apd no other ? We have admitted for a moment of the Druidical alphabet here would be improper eb 
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the author’s hvpotbesis rlid not allow him to touch 
upon it. To those who wi9h*tor intormatioii r>ii thU 
point, we wo(J!^<fconimenil the perusal of “ Djvitu s 
Celtic BesearclI^jtL a work, which, lliough often 
highly fanciful, c^tl^is much curious infonnaiiou. 

In the second subdivision of the literaiy history our 
autlfor is in general sutHciently distinct and impartial, 
except where bis favourite notions are concelrne^. 
Even here, however, some observ.ations occur, which 
do not by any meays disph^ tliat candour and cool 
reflection which alone can give success to inquiries 
after truth. The notions of men whose zeal outr.an 
their dibcretion with respect to tlie miracles of St. 
CoUiraba and others, our auilmr with great propriety 
rejects. We agree with liini that there is no sullicicnf 
evidence of any miracle being performed since the 
days of the apostles, and they who have assented to 
the contrary have often very materially injured the 
cause which they meant to serve. 

Having enumerated the names of the most distin¬ 
guished scholastic philosophers of Scotland before the 
death of Alexander 'the Third, Mr. Irving produces 
some Specimens of thCir T.atin verses which reflect no 
higlt degree of credit on their poetical talesis. Tlio- 
mas I.ermont, commonly known among the [wnple of 
Scotland under the name of Thomas the Rhymer, 
was cotemporary with Alexander the Third, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. Barbour followed 
at the distance of nearly a century; and Winton, t|jc 
author of the CronjiktU Hi otland, came atrout the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The language of 
these three poets has been found to bear a^relty ex¬ 
act resemblance to tliatof their English cotempuraries. 
This leads our author to his third subdit ision, where 
he attempts to trace the origin of the Scottish lan¬ 
guage. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the origin of the Scot¬ 
tish language, the author'.s attention is properly di¬ 
rected to the original inhabitants of Scotland, and 
especially that people who have given name to the 
country.—^I'o account for the appellation of HcoIh, a 
variety of conjectures have been formed, vicing with 
each other in absurdity and extravagance. That Scot¬ 
land, as well as tite rest of the island, was originally 
peopled by Celts or Gauls, is the most probabltf sup¬ 
position. In the hills the ancient inhabitants remain 
almost unenixed. From them, therefore, jve may look 
with the greatest probability of success for whatever 
information can be collected on this subject. It may 
be remarked, that they alone retain the name Albkti, 
by which the island w&s first known .among the 
Greeks. Themselves they call Albanich, or the inha¬ 
bitants of Albion. The language %lso preserves the 
memory of their origin, for they call themselves 
Gael, their language Gaelic, and their count ly 
Gaeltbch. Ail this tends to confute the Irish origin 
attempted to be ascribed to tiiem. But this is not all. 
When speaking of their vown language they call it 
a Ohaelw, {the Gaelic), emphatically. When they 
apeak of the Irish language, tb^ call it a Ghaelic 
Jiriuathy or that dialect of the Gaelic spoken in Ire¬ 
land'. 'rhia also is repugnant to the idea of an Irish 
origin, and tbe fact there so. many things to 
dneourafB^ and. Dotlnog; ter favour such an idea among 


the Hi ghlandcrs themselves, may be safety regarded 
^a.s almost cnndn.sive on tijc subject, 'uiese may, 
perhaps,* appear to some to be slight circumstance.s,' 
because their i^iorance of the Celtic language must 
prevent tliem from feeling their full force.—But they 
are certainly circumstances of a nature more decisive 
with re.spect to the origin of nations, than all the idle 
fables that were ever invented by ignorant and pre¬ 
suming antiquarians. Admitting then tliat the High¬ 
landers are the descendants of the original inbabit.tnts 
of Britain, it becomes material to observe how fitr 
they supply us with any itllbrmation respecting the 
othe» inhabitants of Scotland.—^I’he Saxon conquest 
of the south of Britain is distinctly marked by the only 
appellation under which the English arc designated 
in tlieir language. This appellation is S(.L\inic/i, 
(Saxons). The country is called Saimn (Saxony). 
But witli respect to any conquest or change of inha¬ 
bitants in Scotland, they do not afford the least ground 
for the supposition that such a thing ever hap|)ened. 
I'he inhabitants of the Low Country were by them 
diktiflguished by the name of Vruithnich. Whatever bo 
thatcxact iqjport of that word, it certainly does not im¬ 
ply any thing like strangers. The term Hcots is totally 
unknown among them, nor h^v4 they any tradition of 
the arrival in Scotland df any Strange people, a circum¬ 
stance which, considering sthe accuracy with which 
they preserve the memory of remarkable events, it 
unaccountable, upon the supposition that such a thing 
had taken place. Among the variety of conjectures 
that have«beeii hazarded respecting the origin of tha 
appellation of Scots, the following is by far the most 
rational. The Saxons who first came into this island, 
observed the Homan wall, and nothing is more natural 
fiian that they should denominate the country beyond 
it Schottland, (Shut-land) which is to this day th» 
German name of the country, and means exactly, the 
land shut out (by the wall). The pronunciation after¬ 
wards adopted (by the English would render it Scot^ 
land, and the inhabitants of course Scots. This name 
must have in a short fitne extended northward with 
the Saxon language, till it was at length adopted by a 
great part of the*people beyond the southern wall. 
By strangers it was probably applied to the whole 
country except to that part of it to which the name of 
l^icts pointed out a peculiar appellation. After the 
conquest of that people, the name became universal in 
the kingdom itself, wherever the Saxon language pre¬ 
vailed. The Gad still retained their ancient language 
and manners, and consequently among them tlie 
name is not found. How the Piets came by that ap- 
pelLition is not very material. It may have been de¬ 
rived from either of two causes. The custom of paint¬ 
ing their bodies with some substance appears from the 
Greek and l,atin writers to have been practiced by 
most of the Celtic race. Ceesar tells us that it was 
practiced by all the inhabitants qf Britain, and as far 
as regards those nations with which he himself was 
acquainted, bis evidence is entitled to the fullest credit. 
Solinus also confirms his testimony. Csesar calls the 
substance which they employed lAtrum. Pliny calls it 
gUutwtt, a Celtic word with a Roman termination, of 
which vitrioM may be regarded as a translation. Latour 
D'.-tuxergiie tells us, that to this day the custom prevail! 
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partiallyinBrittany, and he had an opportunity of betng^iiobservatioDs both'on the one side and on the other, 
an eye withess of it. The Romans probably applied] especially with respect<o the lireviarnm Aberdonetute. 
the name to the inhabitants of the Low Country be- The only argument adduced by o^aiffhor in favour 
yond the wall, to distinguish them fro/n the soutlicrn of his hypothesis that has any^^ajE^nt yveight, is 
Britons, who, perhaps, soon after the Roman conquest the difiicully of otherwise aCD^bnU^g for the preva* 
bad in a groat measure discontinued the custom. 'I’lie lence of llic JStiglish language over toe Low Country *— 
other suppusitiiiii will equally well account for the of Scotland. Doctor Geddes'ascribes jt to the thtn- 
Uiuue, Top custom of wearing a party-coloured tire.ss pdVarJf suh)ectii)u of the southern provinces of Scot- 
was preyalv»nt among the Celtic tribes, as we learn laud by the Northumbrians, to ihfe immense num- 
from Stralro, I’liuy, and Diodorus Siculus. Cae-iar bor of captives taken in tjie anciqpt wars of Scotland 
notices this when be makes use of the terms (iaU'm and England, to the pTanting of English ^rrisons 
liraccata. That this custom extended to ll?itain may in .several of the Scottish towns, tp the intercourse of 
be considered ns certain, since the Highlanders of the English and Piets, and to the intlu^ce of Mai- 
Scotland to this day, wear a party-coloured garment colm Kenmore’s courtiers. The genep^l introduction 
either of Tartan, or some other substance, which they of the English language into Scotland, he assigns 
call Puiurau. Jhaent is a Celtic word, signifying to the year 1070, when King Malcolm brought froth 
party-coloured. This might give rise to the appel- England such a number of captives that they were tty 
latioii of IWfi among the Romans, who applied it pe- be found nut only in all the villages, but almost in ail 
culiarly to the inhabitants of the Low Country of the houses in Scotland, The chict cause, however, pro- 
Scotland, to distinguish them from the Br'itons of the bably was the connection of the English and Scottish 
Roman province, and also from the Highlanders, courts, and the education of some of the Scottish kings 
whom they knew by another name. The pen^yle of in England. English nfight from these circumstances 
the I,owlands would readily distinguish their brethien become the language of the Scottish court, and bav¬ 
in the Highlands from themselves, by a term referring ing once become fashionable, its progress would be 
to the mountainous ir<Hiire of their country. Hence sufficiently rapid. In addition to this, the English 
the name Oael-dunkh (tnb.Gaela of the hills), the evi- being the language of a nation .superior in power, 
dent origin of the Roman nome for the Highlanders— numbers, and civilization, would, if once adopted by 
Caledonians. This name is not known to the High- the Scottish conrt, advance in the same manner as 
landers themselves. Witii respect to the present Ian- the language of the majority gains upon that of the 
guage of the south of Scotland, it may be safely re- minority,' and the more polislicd on the less civilized, 
garded as a dialect of the Saxon, or rath/?r of that in a nation where the two languages are spoken, 
mixture of Saxoo« Celtic, and Latin, which formed Under these circumstances it need not appear sur- 
the English language. The Roman language before ' prising that the English language spread over Scot- 
tlie arrival of the Saxons must have been prevalent land, till its progress was interrupted by the hills, 
among thq. Britons, and the conquerors may naturall}^ among whicli, since a communication has been opened, 
be supiMtsed to have borrowed largely both from that it is now fast advancing.—Dunbar, Lindsay, and 
and the language of the natives. Pinkerton''has said, others, considered themselves as writing in the Eng- 
that the Piets were a Gothic race.—Onr author, there- lish language. A Scotch act of parliament in 1 j'^t, 
lure, cannot doubt the truth of the cinnimstani'c, and authorises the lieges to have the Bible in English and 
wisely obsen'es, that in this case their original Ian- Scotch, meaning beyond a doubt, the English and 
gnage must have been different from the Celtic. He Gaelic. Till a very recent period, as our author bim- 
even goes farther, for he observes, that if the Piets self observes, the Gaelic was called the Scotch, and 
^'were Goths, their language must have been Gothic, the language of the Luwlanders the English. But be 
and on the other band, if their language was Gothic, accounts for this by attributing it to mere accident. 
they themselves must have been Goths. This is pro- A better way to account fur it, however, is by sup- 
found rea.s6ning!—but the Scandinavian origin of the posing, that the Gaelic was in fart considered as the 
Piets has been snjiciently evinced by Mr. Pinkerton, Scotch, till tlje dialect of the English spoken in Scotr 
and yet our author modestly leaves the matter unde- laud became so peculiar as to deserve to be distit > 
eidtd. Although it is not very easy to conceive how guished by a peculiar name. It was accordingly 
a thing can be at the same lime sujHtitntli/ erinced and called the Scotch, and then it became necessary to find 
■undecided, yet the difficulty of the author’s situation is an appellation for the forrller Scotch. The Celtic 
to be considered. His veneration for the candid Pin- language still prevailed over all Ireland, and had there- 
kerton, required that the Gothic origin of the Piets fore been termed the Irish. Hence the appellation of 
should be sulliciently evinced, but it was also necessary liaise or Irish was first applied to the Gaelic of the 
that it should be left undecided, that he himself might Highlanders by their southern neighbours. This term 
have the honour of placing the matter beyond all doubt, as well as that of Scotch, is totally unknown to the 
by proving that the Pictish language was Gothic. Highlanders themselves, who acknowledge no dis- 
All his arguments however, according to our author tinction but that of Gaelic and English, 
himself, amount only to faint traces. It was impos- In the fonrth subdivision of the literary history of 
sible indeed he could be insensible to their weakness. Scotland, our author proceeds to describe the founda- 
His error is in ascribing to them any force whatever, tion of the Scottish universities, the introduction of 
He next proceeds to attempt a confutation of some of printing into Scotland, the works and principal events 
those reasons urged to prove th.e Pictish language to in the lives of the most celebrated Scottish authors, 
have been Celtic. Here there is a great ded of idle with the times in which they flourished.-Tpl^ part d 
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be work is interesting and executed with a sufRcient! 
degree of Care and fidelity. Qe mentions here, in i 
terms of just rd|)rellpnsion, the scandalous perversion i 
of Rcademicjil titl^b^d degrees that prevails in some 
of the Scottish u^vi^ties. A Dissertation on the 
■Scottish Drama excludes the Literary I^istory. ' 

THh second pjrt of the work contains the Lives of 
the most eminent Scottish Poets,,and these occupy -4 
part of the first, and the whole of the second volume. 
The principal names are Thomas Lermont (Thomas 
the llbymer;, John fiarbour.^ndrew Winton, King 
James the First, Henpf the minstrel, Robert Henry.son, 
William Dunbar, the a«itbor of the Freirs of Berwick, 
an exquisite Satire from which Ramsay has borrowed 
hi.s Monk and Miller’s Wife; Gavin Douglas Bishop 
of Dunkeld, Sir David Lindsay, Sir Richard Maitland, 
Alexander Montgomery, King James the Sixtli, Allan 
Ramsay, Robert Ferguson, and Robert Burns. The 
materials for writing the Lives of most of these were 
extremely scanty. Our author, however, seems to 
have been sufiicieutly diligent in collecting them, and 
hits drawn out his account of each poet to a tolerable 
length by extracts from his poems and critcisms upon 
them. In general these criticisms are tqjerably fair 
and candid; though many of them are such ns per¬ 
haps would reflect no very high degree of honour on 
our author's taste. But our limits do not i)crmit us 
to be particular on this part of the subject. 

Such is the nature of tlie present work. The 
author seems to have searched with indnst^ for in¬ 
formation from various quarters, and has by that 
means collected many facts, arranged them t^id brought 
them under one view before iis. For this be is en-j 
titled to praise. But he laboured under the disadvan- j 
tage of being ignorant of the language of the inhabi- i 
tants of a part of his country, and all the information 
which this language could have aflordeil him was thus 
beyond his reach. Several of the instances in which his 
ignorance in this respect has led him into error, we 
Irave pointed out. The earlier part of his literary his¬ 
tory contains many things that are palpably erroneous. 
The latter part, and the whole of the Lives may be; 
read with advantage on account of the facts. Even 
there the obsarvations are seldom eitlier brilliant or 
profound, and on some occasions, they are litt|^ short 
of being ludicroas.—I’bo style is sometimes artected, 
seldom easy and natural. This generally haiqiens 
when style is too much laboured, as appears to have 
been the case in the present instance. Upon the 
whole then, the chief, if not the only merit that can 
be allowed to this wo»k is, that it collects and ar¬ 
ranges a number of facts on an interesting subject. 
So far the author has undoubtetUy a claim to the ap¬ 
probation of the literary world in general,' and to that 
of his own country in particular. 

Tie Triumph of Music: a Poem, in Six Cantos. Bp 

William Hayley, £.vjr. 4fo. pp. 140. lOs. 6d. 

Chichester, J. Seagratc. Ilt04. 

Donado, a wealfoy Venetian nobleman, (such is 
the story of the poem) a man otherwise of a stern 
and cruel disposition, bad an only daughter whom 
he cherished with the utmost tenderness. He de¬ 
signed her for the arms a brother Noble, equal to 



li^self in age and wealth ; but this purpose lie kept 
carefully concealed from Vennsia, till the destined 
period of her nnptials should arrive. In >he mean 
time his ^atest delight was to observe hef progress 
in every accomgi|ishinent. Her voice was by nature 
pre-eminenfly sweet, and bis attention was partibn* 
larly directed to procure her every instruction that 
conld improve it.s powers. Among tlie friends of 
Donado, there was one Lucilio, a man gieatly distin- 
gnished for his skill in mnsic. He Ih-id Inst a be¬ 
loved wife and daughter by the oversetting of his 
ple3.sure-b^at; a deep melancholy had from that time 
preyed upon bis Iieart, and lliusic and religion had 
alone %aved him from despair. The vocal powers of 
Vennsia had attracted his attention; her amiable 
manners fixed his regard ; he became her in.structor -, 
and his unfortunate story joined to his musical skill, 
rendered him at once the object of her admiration and 
her tenderest interest. Donado earnestly encouraged 
this connexion. The melancholy, the years, the 
piety of l.ucilio, as well as the honourable pride of 
Vfjnusia, removed every su.sj)icion from his mind ; 
their* intercourse was altogether nnrestrainetl; and 
Ddlsado thought his daughter perfectly secured when 
Ite left her alone with l.ucilio. 

Music and [wty, however,jiroilucetl eflfcrts which 
even the wary Vcnertaii dW not suspect; an<l the 
passion of Lucilio for V«msia, and of Vennsia for 
Lucilio, was become irresistible before Donado had 
the lea'-t suspicion of its existence. All was however 
carried on with the most perfect decorum ; and nei¬ 
ther of the lovers had even a surmise of the attach¬ 
ment of the other. The time was, however, now 
almost arrived at which Donado intended to consign 
Vennsia to the arms of her destined spouse. fiticiliO’ 
first Ireard of the design j and while ho dtfclosed this 
discover;^ to his pupil, he gave the first intimations of 
his own p.as.sion. Vennsia was now in jirodigiuus 
a>nstcruation at her father's designs. At this crisis, 
however, her another’s ghost appeared to her aunt, 
and informed her that Venusia had only to follow her 
own inclinations and be happy. The aroazetl young 
lady could scarcely believe her aunt’s story ; but tho 
kind vision, winp]X!d in n flaming mantle, .again 
made its api«arance to herself, and again assured her 
that the wrtain way to be happy was to follow her 
own inclinations. Accordingly, at her ne'xt interview 
with Lucilio, she threw Iierself into his arms; told 
him wlrat her mother's ghost had said ; called hint 
her heaven-elected husband; and declared her resolu¬ 
tion to follow bi.s fortunes through the world. In 
this state of things no lime was to be lost: l)on.id(> 
was fortunately out of the way; and that very nigbe 
the marriage was consummated. Next morning by 
day-break they set sail on their way to Milan, under 
tire guidance of a worthy priest who had joined their 
hands. 

On his return home, Donado, like a savage as he 
was, instead of being soothed by ibe moving 1.116 of 
love, vowed bitter revenge against tire villain, wire 
under tire cloak of friendship, bad stolen away Iris 
only daughter. He hires two assassins to murder 
Lucilio, who having unexpectedly got a rich legacy 
since bis marriage,, was now combining tine pleasures 
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of .devotion and love, in a beautiful retreat belongii^ being " purified from passion’s coarse alarms.” “ The 
to a convent in the neighbourhood of Milan. Lucitio old magnifico more dull than pert^^’ whom her father 

_ ___I _a! _•_ - _•_- -t- - I \ . m — 


was accustomed to continue in the quire of the cba^ 
pel with his wife, after the rest were retired, and to 
charm her by prolonged strains of divine melody. One 
of these occasions was chosen by toe assassins to 
murder him; but such was the power of his music, 
that, after listening to it for some time, instead of 
rushing upon him with their daggers, they threw 
themselves at bis feet, confessed their villainy, and 
became from that moment his sincere friends, and 
good pious men. 

Lucilio and his wife I^Dw found a more'secure re¬ 
treat in the retired castle of Manfredi, who, having ac¬ 
cidentally been the cause of his only son’s death, and 
having lost his only daughter while at nurse, bad re¬ 
solved to seclude himself from the world, and con¬ 
sume the remainder of his life in penitence and sorrow. 
Fortunately the whole groupe were equally devoted to 
music; and the harp of Manfredi. the organ of Lu¬ 
cilio, and the voice of Venusia, by turns conspired to 
relieve apprehension and dispel the gloom of melan¬ 
choly. Ill the mean time, Donado, who was indbeed 
to believe the lovers had gone over to Atqerica, first 
abandoned himself to the embraces of a courtezan, 
but afterwards on discot^ring her infidelity, discarded 
her. Having by acciden't'discovered Lucilio’s retreat, 
he resolved to gratify his rrevenge in person; and 
under the disguise of a Tnrk, made bis way into the 
precincts of Manfredi’s castle. Being baffled in his 
attempt, and overwhelmed with shame and remorse, 
he revealed to his astonished audience, that he was 
not the real father of Venusia ; that the possession of 
his fortune depended upon his having a child; that 
his ojily daughter had died at nurse; that he had 
bribed the qurse to replace her by another child, whose 
parents should be made to believe that tlie dead in¬ 
fant was theirs; that it was the infant daughter of 
Manfredi he had thus procured; and that this 
daughter was no other than Venusia ! >Tbe sequel of 
the story may easily be imagined. 

Such is the talc which Mr. Hayley has extended to 
six cantos ; nor do we believe that it has suffered by 
our abridgement. Of the manner ia which it is told 
by the author, we are unwilHng to say the only thing 
that in justice we can say. A few incidents are ex¬ 
tended through a long series of feeble, languid 
rhymes. There is neither force nor melody in the 
versification; no beauty of imagery, no elegance of 
expiession, no warmth of sentiment to engage the 
attention. At the moment when Lucilio, in a de¬ 
lirium «f passion, first makes known his love to Ve- 
nnsia, we miglit expect even from a poet below me¬ 
diocrity, the few expressions which are necessary to 
fan the kindling fancy of the reader. Bat Mr. H. 
seems determined, by the expressions be uses, that his 
reader shall laugh instead of sympathise: 

'* Intoxicated friendship made a trip. 

He touch’d, in blind temerity, her lip; 

But angry light'ning from Venusia’s eyo 

Pierced his pie form—he could not speak nor sigh!” 

The confused and unmeaning expressions introduced 
to till lip the rhyme, hang a leaden weight on the 
reader’s attention. Thus we are told of Lucilio 


designed for Venusia’s spouse *' s^etfines slumbered 
in her music’s close," Lucilio, a£%earing Venusia’s 
tender confession, w’as inspij^'Cy his rapture to 
compose an, extempore song m ner praise, as we ^ 
think we leafn from the following Hnej ; • 

V Prophetic fondness, in quick fancy strong. 

Had rais'd the tribute of succcssiife song." 

The tameness of the ^xpress'ion frequently has a 
tendency to burlesque the subject. Although Man¬ 
fredi was not so accumpUshedt a musician as his 
friends, yet, we are told, he " had a tender suavity of 
song." With all his good ipialitics ” he still main¬ 
tained a siNguiar reserve.” He had placed a beautiful 
statue in a temple dedicated to Pity : 

———- " I’he kind Manfredi here 
Placed a pure form, that heavenly charms endear." 

Venusia makes for her supposed father 

“ A radiant purse that maij respect command. 

Ingenious labour of lier skilful band ! 

A symbol fondly fashion'd to impart 

Her lover’s temper to her father's heart 

How a lover’s temper .should be expressed by the 
shape of a purse, we have in vain puzzled our brains 
to conceive. The good fortune of Lucilio is however 
pictured in terms sufflciently expressive ; 

“ A legacy unhoped, a ride cf gold 
' Had, since his nuptials, to ins coders roll'd." 

Inversion is a figure which our author finds s’cry con¬ 
venient in tile construction of his verses. With what 
S 1 ICCC.SS he employs it, will uo seen in the following 
lines : 

“ But powers etlierial, who, tho’ viewles.s, .seem 

To aid of virtuous zeal the wildest dream." 

And Venusia, in expressing her exulting hope, says; 

“ 1 feel the heavens, who Join, us will defend." 

As we are well acquainted with the worth of Mr. 
Hayley's character, and the goodness of his intentions, 
we .should rather have cast a veil over the infirmities 
of his muse than exposed them to derision, were it 
not that in the present performance we conceive be 
hasbeer'i unadvisedly aiming a thrust at the best inte¬ 
rests of morality. Were not the jierformance ex¬ 
tremely dull, w'e are convinced it would have proved- 
extremely perdicious. The moral which every foolish 
romantic girl will draw from it necessarily is, that no 
passion can be more pure and exalted than that which 
is inspired by the melodious' strains of her music- 
master ; and that Providence will no doubt find ways 
and means to reward a sentiment so tender and sub¬ 
lime. It is in vain we shall be told that Donado was 
a cruel and savage father ; that Lucilio was a pecu¬ 
liarly interesting lover; that fee ghost of Venusia’s 
mother ap|)eared to sanction her piissioo; and that 
Obnado at length proved to -be really not her father. 
If a young Miss once gets it into her head, that in 
such circumstances it is a duti/ to disobey the father 
who thwarts her inclinations, (a sentiment directly 
expressed by Venusia, 

“ Tije sire, whom duty bids me disobey.”) 

she will soon discover that her father is most savagt; 
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•nd cruel j that hermusic master is alt<^ther a Lu- band, we perceive this surface of marble to lie merely 
cilio; she will ^nd |o dithcuhyIn procuring her mo- jagged and rutted at random; although the person 
ther’s ghost to visiy^r in her dreams, and sanction who did \hls assures us that he is an artist of great 
her elopement; she be at a loss for reasons to skill, and that ho did it with a view to relieve the eye 

'suspect that she wi^ anally changed at nurse. and heighten our pleasure ; our sneers, if not our 

It is in vain that the poet attempts to^estore Lu- words, should certainly inform him that if he could 
cilio to our good opinion, by setting forth the me^pd^ have done better he would not have attempted to put 
and piety of his strains. He has fixed upon him-self this foolery upon us. 

the indelible stain of betraying the trust reposed in Even so it is with poetry. Tlie design and skill 
him, and making uses of the bnsuspecting confidence displayed in the construction of verses similar in mca- 
of friendship to torn away a child from her duty to sure, and opiy diltering from each other in a delicate 
her father. Wliat slsocks ns most is that he never cadence, convey a pleasure which plain prase can 
ulteis one expression of contrition for his fault, but never ftestow. But it is in vain that the poet, either 
seems to think that his melodious strains atone for wanting the skill or declining the labour to produce 
every thing. such a construction, attempts to persuade ns that a 

There is another circumstance which must shock jumble of disjointed verses arc an Improvement upon 
every one who entertains proper sentiments towards it, and a proof of bis superior .skiil. We find it im- 
the Supreme Being Into this very suspicious love- jwssible to derive the pleasures of harmony from an 
story, the name of God is introduced times with- object not calculated to excite them ; and our distaste 
out number; on as trivial occasions, and with as little of such compositions is in pro-portion to the pleasure 
ceremony, as the pagans employed their Joves and we had been taught to exjrect tram them. Inis is « 
Apollos. I'o us it appears that nothing can be more rocit on which many modern poets have split. The 
detrimental to true religion than this familiar use of anciCnts, who.se taste in music and cadence was cx- 
the name of the Almighty, and thus repiesehling him tremely cultivated, present no instances of this 
as paging on a disoljedieiit daughter and her lover. random poetry. (Their draiuiltl? pieces, which were 
Mr. Hayley's enthusiastic admiration of music has intended to be spoken and sttdg by turns, are necessarily 
plainly misled him into all these errors He informs exempted from this rule.) ^vcii their lyric odes aro 
us that the cfiect of Lucilio’s music ou the assassins all most exactly regular. Pindar himself, although 
is founded on a circumstance which really ocejirred to he introduces various measdl-es into the same ode, 
an Italian miisiciuii. It may be so. We believe the and is on this account said by Horace, to write niimcrts 
effects of that charming art to be very wonderful, lege solutirf still maintains a most exact regularity ia 
But although we also believe a fine taste fo have a yhe measure of th^ corresponding parts of bis odes, 
great affinity to virtue, yet we cannot suppose that a Every strophe, antistrophe and epode of the same se¬ 
rine taste in music has so, more than a fine taste in rjes exhibit the same uniform construction. Of our 
any other thing. We cannot look upon a fine musi- modern lyric poets. Gray alone seems to Hkve had m 
cian as the peculiar favourite of heaven, any more just conception of the Pindaric ode, and accordingly 
than a fine painter, or a fine sculptor. We cannot his odes of The Progress of Poetri/ and The Bard, are 
consider the musical powers of Venusia and Lucilio the only modern lyrics formed exactly on that model, 
as any palliation of the disobedience of the one, and From a miscondkption of the versification of the an- 
the treachery of the other; especially as neither of cients, have sprung those strange abortions of a de- 
them discover the least symptom of compunction. praved taste known by the name of irregular and 
Mr, Hayley has in this piece attempted to give cur- Pindaric odes. The French have carried this fashion, 
rency to a practice by which many of the weaker as they do all othefs, to the highest pitch of extrava- 
rhymlsts have endeavoured to keep alive the attention gaiice. Their lyric odes arc certainly the greatest 
of their readers; the use of a medley of verse, burlesques on poetry that ever were exhibited to the 
Alter mentioning the anecdote of the Italian musician; world. Indeed our countrymen have done not a little 
he describes nis motives for adopting tbi« practice as to shew their taste nearly on a level with regard to 
follows: " I imagined it might be advantageous t on lyrics. Even Pope and Cowley wrote irregular odes ; 
poem founded upon it, to introduce a variety of persons, and by their labours proved that even the finest ear 
whose peculiar characters qpd situations might naturally for cadence could not enable them to make discordant 
give rise to great varieties of verse. 1 hoped such an measures harmonize. Nothing can give us a higher 
introduction of brief compositions,for music might idea of DrydcnT poetical powers, than that he was 
produce a desirable effect in relieving the monotony, able to effect even this to a degree that is really 
of which many readers are apt to complain, in pe- amazing. But this was among the last efibrts of a 
rusing successive books of heroic rhyme, though com- long life spent in the practice of combining cadences; 
posed by the most harmonious of our poets.” and poets may labour for centuries to come without 

This mode of variegating poetry by making the producing another Alexander's Feast, 
time irregular, we consider as one of the greatest But if broken verse caii scarcely be tolerated even in a > 

depravations of taste which has yet been introduced, short ode, where the ear has not been taught to expect 
To borrow an analogy from the objects of vision,—we any recurrence of uniform numbers, what shall we say 
look with pleasure on the plain surface of a polished of that poet!s taste, who ina piece composed in our most 
* ffiece of marble. If this surface be carved into mea.sured and dignified stanza, thinks to improve pur 
figures which suggest to us design and skill in the pleasure by grating the ear, at irregular intervals, with- 
«itist, our pleasure is increased. But if on the other the unexpected dissonance of a sonnet. This h truly- 
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ornamentinj; a statue of Hercules with ear-rings and 
nose-jeWela to set it ofF to advantage. We allow that 
a long poem in heroic rhyme is monotonoiss and tire¬ 
some : but Milton has pointed out a very diflerent 
remedy for this, from that employed b}*our author. 
Whoever peruses the Paradi.se Lost, and is capable of 
enjoying the pleasures produced by the harmony of 
versification, will perceive that the jingle of rhyme 
is wholly unnecessary to the melody of English he¬ 
roic verse. We allow that the Triuntph of Music 
would have been monotonous and tiresome without 
the sonnets; but tlie ouly alteration their Introduction 
has produced, is to render it also whimsical <wid dis¬ 
sonant. 

lliis innovation has, in another respect, tended to 
defeat the author’s own object. His earnest desire is to 
exalt our conception (tf the power of music. The only 
manner in which a pool can atchieve this, is to describe 
the effects which any piece of music produced on those 
who heard it. If the circumstances in this descrip¬ 
tion are skilfully chosen, the mind of the reader is 
immediately carried back to tho.se instances in*whicli 
lie himself fell similar sensations} and whelhg* he 
conceives the highest beauties of rausiS to reside ill 
au oratorio of Hair^l or a ILinz des Vuches, his 
imagination assigns to^Llje ;iertuiiuance described by 
the poet whatever quali^'es of inusu; he has felt cal¬ 
culated to excite the.se sensations. But if, instead of 
this method, the pos)} only informs us in general 
terms, that great effects were produced by a song, 
and then thinks to exalt our conception ofjis charms, 
by producing the song itself before us; it must 
beautiful indeed, if we do not laugh in his face af 
bis attributing such effects to such a thing. Yet this 
is the method pursued by our author. He could nut 
have taken a surer method to make us hold in derision 
the taste of his favourite musical charactiJrs, than to 
produce the songs and sonnets which he tells us they 
admired. 

It may be of consequence to future poets, to illus¬ 
trate more fully the proper method of describing the 
charms of music, by an instance from Milton, who 
of all other writers best understoq^ the power of that 
art as well as the proper means of conveying his 
conception of it to others. Comus, overhearing the 
song of the lady in the wood, thus expresses the emo¬ 
tions it excited in him: 

’ “ Can any moruil mixture of Earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment 1 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hiddeu residence; 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, Uiro' the empty-vaulted night. 

At every &I1 smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled I I have oft heard 
hfy mother Circe with the Sirens three. 

Amidst the flow|}ry>kirtled Naiades 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs; 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisou’d soul. 

And lap it in Elysium: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense. 

And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of wakii^ bliss, 

I never beard till now.'* 
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n reading this des- 
e song of the lady><i>^ 


Of the same song, the attendant iipirit say.s: 

_a—««I was ill can 
And took in strains that mightKrcate a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 

Is tliere a man who docs ^bt, 
cription, iOstantly associate with t 
whatever in melody has at any time awakened plea 
^ui% in his soul ? Would the production of the song 
itself increase his idea.s of its power ? No—Milton 
actually produces the sdng ; w^ read it, and pass it 
over as an ordinary tlifiig; it even hurts the effect of 
the succeeding description, for jvc are incredulous that 
even the exquisite melody of the lady's voice could 
give such eftcct to such words. Mr. Hayley. how¬ 
ever, ouly gives us the song; and leaves us to con¬ 
ceive the power and etlccts of the melody attached t® 
it, it we chuse to occupy ourselves iu this matinee., 


FOllKIGN. 

Esmi siir rEnpril Vlnjlucnct de la Reformaiion dt 
Luther, 

.1/1 Taxoi/ oh the Spirit and In/htcnce of the Reformation 
of' LuA'ier ; the luorh ichic/i obtained the trize on the 
(juesfion propoicd hi/ the Natiounl Iirttitiitc of France} 
" What has been the iuf/mnee of the Ref ornwlion of 
Luther oil the FolUical situation the different 
states of Europe, and on tic Progress of Knm ledge 'f'*' 
Up Charles Villers. Sro. pp. 37 6. Paris and Metz. 
18i)^. Deboffe, London, 

No natural event in the history of mankind snr- 
passes, ^arcely any is to be found which can at ail 
be compared in importance with, the Reformation of 
Luther. I'he right of every man to worship God ac¬ 
cording to his ow'ii conscience, to be accountable to 
no fellow-creature for his religious belief or services, 
is a blessing of such magnitude; and to be subject to 
the authority and power of others, and to have that 
authority exercised over us, is an infliction of so op¬ 
pressive, galling, and intolerable a nature, that the 
emancipation of the consciences of men wrought 
out by the Reformation, if its effects had terminated 
there, must for ever have stamped it as one of the 
greatest among the transactions of human beings. 

I'lie influence of this great revolution upon Re- 
pligion, tlie object to which it primarily related; is 
the circumstance to which, hitherto, Attention has 
been chiefly directed. Whether it has reformed Re¬ 
ligion, and brought it nearer to that state of perfection 
in which it is most acceptable to the Divine Being; or 
has corrupted it, and introcluced disorders, errors and 
mischiefs, has been long, and vehemently contended, 
lilts is the view* of the subject which has been most 
assiduously lieid out to the public: it is the aspect 
under which it first, and most naturally presents it¬ 
self, and on by far the greater number of occasions 
it has never been regarded in any other light. 

But there is another *view of this great event, 
which, as it is more closely connected with the affeirs 
of this life, is with regard to those affairs, an object 
of still greater cariosity; and as it is connected with 
aflairs of the greatest magnitude, the interest wbidi 
it inspires is pr^rtionably strong. This view of 
the I IbrraatioD of Luther respects its influence upon 
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the course of polidcal affairs, and oh the progress of 
knowledge, ^ba&its influence in both these respects 
has been powerfu]|^ allowed on all hands; and that 
it has l)eeit in lii&>o^est degree salutary, is no longer 
a matter of dispu^, where the use of reason is not 
altqgether renounced. A certain general idea of 
some powerful* effects of this sort, produced l^r the 
Reformation, strikes every one at the first view of the 
subject. But it is remarkable, that scarcely any one 
has yet ventured t* go beymid this first and general 
impression. Occasional refelcnces to those great ef¬ 
fects are found in various historians, and speculators. 
But no exact investigation of them, important and 
interesting as they are, has ever yet been attempted. 
No one has laid down and pursued the design of 
tracing this important revolution into all the depart¬ 
ments of human atfairs into whicii it has pnslied it¬ 
self ; and of presenting to us a combined and accu¬ 
rate picture of all the great things which owe to it 
their birth. If any one contemplates the vague and 
•uperficial observatipns, even of the profoiindest au¬ 
thors, of Dr. Campbell for e.xample, in his lectures 
on ecclesiastical history, of Hume, and of Robert¬ 
son, he will be convinced how much this\iew of the 
Reformation of Luther still required illustration. 

The great difficulty of the investigation has, no 
doubt, been one cause, why men have satisfied them¬ 
selves with this superficial knowledge. The subject 
is prodigiously complicated. Human a(fiii|s are so 
numerous, the causes which operate to produce tltb 
course whicli tlrey take are so numerous also, and 
■o combined together, that they present tfl the eye a > 
maze which appears inextricable; some of the most'* 
immediate and striking results are all on which it 
seems we can fix with any degree of certainty; and 
the more minute and distant operations of any cause, 
after they become involved with the operations of the 
mass of other cau-ses, it appears in vain to search 
after, or to attempt to present of them a full and con¬ 
nected picture. So many things have to be enume¬ 
rated ; so many balances and counterbalances to be 
made, that the task appears to be endless; and all 
certainty that we have not, in our inquiry, omitted 
some, or indeed many things of importance, appears to 
be entirely beyond our reach. Such ideas, hoWver, 
can only deter men who are not acquainted with the 
wonders of science in bringing, by its jclassifications 
and discriminations, completely under (he power of 
the mind, subjects which by their complexity ap¬ 
peared too great for its management. And the spirit 
of analysis can perform equal wonders in extricating 
and clearing up the perplexities and obscurities of hu¬ 
man affairs, as in tlm other classes*of objects to which 
it has been applied. 

This analysis directed to History is the principal 
part of the philosophy of history. It is that alone, 
by which^ history can be made the foundation of any 
comprehensive maxims fbr judging of the future by 
the past, and for conducting the coarse of human 
afi^irs. We have some specimens of an application 
«f it pretty successful. In what manner, for example, 
commerce operated in breaking the feudal power of 
the great lords in modern Europe, and in bringing 
•bout that new state of affiiirs to which the feudal 
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order of government gave place, has beon^most satis- 
ifactorily explained. The effects of the crusades hare 
been (rated with considerable accuracy. Some very 
laudable attemfits have been made to explain the 
great consequences of the discovery of America, and 
of a passage to the Ea.st Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. But how ver)' little has been attempted in this 
important department, will appear, when we consider 
liow many things of the first magnitude have never 
undergone any accurate iinjuirv : the discovery, for 
exauipie,.of the mariner's coinp.iss, the art of print¬ 
ing, gun-powder, and to mention no more, tlie grc.if 
and tigiial Reformation of Luther. 

It would be a strong presumption of the philosophi¬ 
cal discernment of any society which should have pro¬ 
posed this important subject as the question on wliicli 
the candidates for its honours were to exercise their 
talents. But when this question is proposed in a 
catholic coyntry, even in a country where so many 
remarkable things have taken place as in France, it 
^ives occasion to various sentiments. We are con- 
strauied to form the jdeasing idea of the increase of 
trac liberaljty, and pliilosopi)}'; and when we find, 
besides, that the work on whicii the ap]n'obation of 
the first philosophical society .Iff that country has been 
bestowed, in this public aad solemn manner, is a just 
and animated description of the necessity and advan¬ 
tage of the Reformation, and of the corruptions and 
pernicious influence of the*papal system, we cannot 
help congratulating ourselves and our specie.s, upon 
the progress'of understaniling and of knowledge, 
which, though it may be retarded, is no longer sub¬ 
ject to the possibility of destruction. The work 
itself is not unworthy of the greatness of the occasion. 
''It is the result of an examination, conspicuous both 
for its comprehensiveness and accuracy. It combines 
an euliglitened philosophy with the must extensive 
knowledge of facts ; and those who study the more 
profound views of the politics of nations will recog¬ 
nize in the author a great master in one of the most 
difficult and important branches of human inquiry. 

Thus far we thought it necessary to enter into the 
subject of the essay of Villers, that our readers might 
the more easily form a just conception, both of the 
nature and merits of his performance. 

To give precision to the inquiry into the efifects of 
the great event which he had undertaken to examine, 
several previous things were necessary. Tliese be 
has perceived with great clearness, and set them in 
the light which was required. The effects of the Re¬ 
formation, or of any other event, are in one sense 
endleiis, every consequence being the origin of other 
consequences in an infinite series. He tberefoni tells 
us, that he means to trace theeflects of the Reforma¬ 
tion, only while it continued a predominant power in 
the affairs of Europe, and while its iiifloeucc was 
immediate and direct. In doipg this, however, iie 
opens a transient view of the nature of that flow of 
human afFairs; and tlie reader is led to some general 
reflections which are both pleasing and instructive. 
This naturally introduces another preliminaiy conside¬ 
ration of great importance, namely, the dependence 
of the Reformation upon the circumstances which 
preceded it. A few sentences here translated from 
F 
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the work itself will exhibit a spccinien of the manner i Any great revolution which surpiizes ua, is only an 
in which bur author connects with general views thct eflect of this, a result, a* striking mmife^ation. Isitto 
particular circumstances which call for his observation, any revolution then, is it not rat^ i; to the influence 
" A man can hardly engage,” says (je, “ in tracing of the causes which have precej^ flnd produced the 
the cfl'ects of the Reformation, without Ailing into revolution, that we ought to attmut^ the events which 
tills reflection j Is not that great event, which 1 am have followed it ? » 

considering as a cause, itself the simple result of ^t belongs then to the historian. In the case we 
other events which preceded it; so that to them, and have supposed, to direct his attention to what waa 
not to it, which is only an intermediate circumstance, before the great event which he examines, to deter- 
I must refer the real origin of all which lias followed ? mine by what causes thgt event was itself produced. 
Most assuredly ; this is the lot of the raind^in its rc- and what share of influence those causes have had on 
searches. While it looks forward, its starling place the series of subsequent events.« It belongs to him 
seems to be a fixed point, from which all the sucieed- also to consider what would have happened by the 
ing steps have been taken. Hnt should its eye be slow and progressive march of human nature, which 
turned backwards, the first boundary appears only a is sometimes entitled the natural course of things, 
necessary consequence of what svent before it, the if the great event, the striking circumstance under 
passage merely between tiie events preceding, and consideration, had not been produced. In fine hef 
the events which follow. To the mind, every cause, ought to determine what modification has been com-’ 
as it traces it backwaids, becomes a sitpplc effect; inunicated toitsconsequencesbythepecnliarcharac- 
eveiy effect as it traces it forwards becomes in its turn ter of the event itself, the character of the age and 
a cause. The principle which leads us always to at- of the nation in which it look place, and that of tha 
tribute to an event the things which follow it, *as if men who had the principal share in bringing it 
it were their cause, is the conducting thfead whrch about.” 

enables us to arrange historical facts ; it is the law of liefore however, entering directly upon this pre« 
cohesion by winch thtk future is united to the past, liminary inquiry into the causes of the Reformation, 
To mount up in this nlkitqBr*from eflect to cause, the author thinks it necessary to communicate an 
even to a first cause subsisting by itself, is a want, a exact idea of the easence of Reformations in general, 
desire of our intellectual nature, which searches for and that of Luther in particular. In bis illustrations 
an absolute principle in Avhich its speculations may the autbpr throws out some very fine ideas, but his 
terminate.” abstract definition is far from satisfactory, and, by 

“ Thus the historian who inquires into ^he cause consequence, the applications he makes of it, abun- 
which produced the decline of the papal authority, the udantly puefilc. It is necessary, however, to add that 
terrible war of thirty years, the reduction of the 'this error, though apparently at the fountain head, 
bouse of Austria, the establishment of a powerful infects not in the smallest degree his future inquiries, 
opposition an the heart of the empire, the erection of either into the causes or effects of the Reformation. 
Holland into a free state, and so of the rest, will The causes of the Reformation arc to be found in 
naturally see at first the immediate origin of^all those the condition of Europe immediately antecedent to 
events in the Reformation, and attribute them solely that event. In the sketch which the author has pre« 
to its influence. Rut pushing his researches a little sented to us of the political, the religious, and the 
higher, be will perceive that this Reformation itself literary state of Europe, at the commencement of the 
is nothing more than a necessary result of other cir- sixteenth century, we find the most complete acquaint- 
cumstances which preceded it, an event of the six- ance with the facts; we find also great skill in order- 
teeuth century, with which, to uso an expression of ing and connpressing them, and in communicating to 
laiibnite, the fifteenth was pregnant. How many us distinct ideas without overloading us with particu- 
people still obstinately persist in ascribing the French lars and explanations ; we find in great perfection that 
revolution to the deficit, to the convocation of the rare talent of tracing effects with acuteness to their 
Rtates-General, to tlie tiers etat, to the parish clergy! causes; we ^sce the Reformation nourished in the 
Others who carry their views a little higher, lay the womb of time to its full growth ; and contemplate- 
charge upon the parliament, upon the extinction of the great particulars of that eventful period in a 
the Jesuits,- 8rc. They are all right in a certain li- clearer light than we ever belield them before, 
mited point of view, to which they are confined. But ihongh general causes had prepared and dis- 
Those, however, whose eyes survey the march of posed Europe for the Reformation, there were certain 
IpimaA kind through a series of ages, behold the particular causes which decided the moment, the 
movements of that prodigious mass of individuals, place, and various other circumstances of its first ap- 
eacb of whom, prompted by his interest, by his pas- pearance. Of those partiralar causes which our 
fions, and his ^culiar character, seems desirous to author has enumerated and explained with great skill 
disturb the general piarch of the whole; but, in we present tiie character which he has drawn of the 
apite of their mflnite diversities, all those t^inds ^ve first Reformer himself. * 
certain common characteristics, tend toward certain ''Martin Luther, a doctor in divinity, a priest, 

ends which are finally the same; those characteristics, and a nionk of the order of St. Augustin, was at that 
those principles, common to ^1, form an union of time a professor of philosophy and theology in the 
forces, or-rather a single force, which is that of the new. university of Wittembetg, in which was culti-' 
human race,'that of an universal spirit, which con- vated an excellent and severe spirit-of diligence, of 
cealed ip the lapse of agfss, guides and directs them, love to the Kieoces,^ to true religion, and to the li- 
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berty of thought. I Luther’s parents were poor; his 
talents alone iiad raised him fo the station which he 
occupied. Amool the first he had devoted himself 
with ardoflr to studies which were prosecuted 

by the most eminen? geniuses of the age. As the 
firs^rays of tlie sun, before he rises, strike the sum¬ 
mits of the loftiest mountains, Luther perc6ive(^,4tp- 
fore the vulgar, jhe day which was beginning to 
dawn. With his whole intellectual powers he inte¬ 
rested himself in the success of reviving literature, 
followed its progress, and jailed the victory wliich 
the advocates of the ancient languages gained over 
the inquisitors of Cologne j he had even rendered his 
name illustrious by some good pieces of the same 
description. By the help of indefatigable /eal and of 
a prodigious, memory, he had rendered himself irre¬ 
fragable in the know^dge of tlie saercd writings, of 
the fathers, and other ecclesiastical antiquities. One 
of his principal objects was to overthrow the scholas¬ 
tic philosophy, and to banish Aristotle from the em¬ 
pire of Theology^ by demonstrating how much, in 
that strange mixture of the logic of the pagan pbilo- 
Bopher with the doctrines of Christianity, die first had 
been misunderstood, and both bad been disfigured. 
His own character, which has had so much influence 
upon that of the Reformation, was energy and up¬ 
rightness } ardent and calm, hanghty and humble at 
the same time, irritable, insulting in bis language 
when roused by provocation, mild and averse to all 
violence in his actions; jovial, open, sprightly, and 
even a good companion at the tables of the great; 
studious, sober, and the greatest master bf self-de-, 
Dial in private; conrageous and disinterested be could 
expose himself coolly to the greatest dangers in sup¬ 
port of what he regarded as truth : summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the Diet of Worms, notwitlistanding the 
terrible and very recent example of John Huss, he 
presented himself with dignity, simplicity and firm¬ 
ness. By those traits is necessarily distingnished 
one of those superior souls, which participating as 
they may, in some of the defects of their age, are 
formed to rale, and lead it along with them in the 
road of improvement. 1 may add, that after having 
refused the oilers of the court of Rome; after paving 
been the founder, and for so many years tlie patnarcii, 
as it were, of a new church; after having been the 
friend, the counsellor, the spiritual fatliqr of so many 
princes, whom the Reformation enriched with all the 
wealth of the clergy, of which he might easily have 
attributed to himself a sjiare, Lutlier lived and died 
in a state bordering upon poverty, and left to his wife 
and children only the esteem due t^ his memory.” 

There is yet one consideration more which our au¬ 
thor thinks it proper to weigh before he proceeds to 
examine the effects of the 'Retbrmation. He inquires 
>vbat in all probability would have happened, if the 
Reformation of Luther had not taken place. I’his 
mode of turning a questidh into every light, is one of 
the strongest marks of a profound and vigorous mind, 
which sees all the possible bearings of a subject, and 
is not satisfied before it has examined H on every side. 
■GUiestions of the nature of that which M. VtUers has 
in this ^oe proposed to himself are evidently very 
difficult. They require a most accurate acquaintance 


with the circurosymees of the times, and singular sa- 
igacity in combining and comparing the points on 
which tfie solution depends. These qualities M. 
Villers, botii iiereand in the otlier parts of his work, 
displays id uncommon perfection. Notwithstanding 
the general circumstances in the situation of Europe, 
by which things were ripened for the Reform.itioi); had 
it not been for those particular causes, which may in 
some measure be deemed accidental, Europe, he 
thinks, would probably have bad the chains of dark¬ 
ness and ,of slavery more strongly fastened U])on her, 
and have lain for ages before she had been able to 
inakd an attempt to shake them off: all reasonings of 
this sort are evidently uncertain; and M. Villers 
modestly denominates his conclusions in this part only 
conjectures ; but it is not easy to reflect U]wn those 
circumstances which he has presented, and not adopt 
the same opinion. 

The subject being thus exactly ascertained and il¬ 
lustrated, our author proceeds to that wliich is more 
peculiarly the object of his inquiry, the eflecis of the 
<Reformation of Luther upon the political affairs of 
Eiftope, and upon tlie progress of reason and know¬ 
ledge. An account singly of the principal points 
which he has proposed to hin^lf, and of their order 
and connection, will the reader a very clear 

idea of the comprehensivefless of this inquiry, and of 
the skill with which it is conducted. 

The effects of the Reforfbatiou upon the political 
situation, and upon the science and knowledge of 
Europe necessarily produced the first great division of 
the inquiry. It is divided into two parts corresponding 
to this natural distinction of tlie subject. 

The inquiry into the effects of the Reformation 
tipon the political situation of tlie States ef Europe, 
begins v^ith an examination of its effects upon the 
cliurch herself, and her connection with the politics 
of the nations. Various incidental reflections bad 
often been thrown out upon this subject before. But 
a full aud satisfaclery illustration of it we had not yet 
met with. In the hands of Villers it forms an in¬ 
quiry of the highest interest and importance. Her 
loss of power, and the acquisition of knowledge and 
of virtue which the church of Rome owed to the Re¬ 
formation, have never before been set in ^ clear and 
exact a light. And some new aud instrnctive obser¬ 
vations are. made too on the course of things among 
the Protestants. 

When the author proceeds to examine the effects of 
the Reformation upon the political situation of the 
ditferent states, he considers the subject under two 
points of view; 1st, Aa those effects relate to the 
situation of every state within- itself; and 2diy, As 
they relate to the connection of’the 'states with one 
another. In the first part be goes’through the dif. 
forent states one after another, first the Protestant and 
then the .Catholic states, displaying the changes 
which were produced in each, by tlie great event 
which he was considering. He proceeds in the fol¬ 
lowing order j 1. trotei‘tant States, Germ.iny, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Geneva, Holland, Eng¬ 
land, the Unit^ States of America ; 2d, States wkich 
have mt embraced the reformation, Spain, France, 
Italy, Poland, Russia. Of these, the changes proi* 
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duced in (rerraanx and Holland, were by far the most 
important. In the first a balance, a counterpoise of 
interest, was for the first time introduced. * And the 
second was erected into a free and irdependent state 
by the Reformation. In this inquiry, the only charge 
to which our author may be liable, is that of ascribing 
effects rather too largely to the Reformation. This 
accusation we say may be advanced, and by the ene¬ 
mies of the Reformation abroad it has been advanced 
with great fury. But in the opinion of any sound and 
unbiassed inquirer, we believe that not n\uch allow¬ 
ance on this account yrSl be necessary. In this jdace 
the author discloses all that knowl^ge, penefration 
and soundness of mind, which distinguish him through¬ 
out bis book; and few things will be r^ad with 
greater interest than this short but luminoas display of 
the political effects of the Rctbrmatlon in the internal 
■tale of the ditibrent nations of Europe. 

Tl^ next inquiry, we mean that into the effects of 
the Reformation upon the relative situation of the dif¬ 
ferent states of Euroiw, and their conuectiou, with 
one another, is a most difficult, and important 
speculation. In this place was to be explained that 
abstruse and intricate doctrine, the balance of power, 
a subject on which so^uch vague talk has been con- 
sum^, and on which sc^^lit^lcThas been said with any 
precision and intelligence? The author explains die 
origin of this celebrated system, which, at least its 
extension to the general Affairs of Europe, he ascribes 
to the lleforniation. Un no occasion are the profun¬ 
dity an^ accuracy of his views more conspicuous. 
He is confined to narrow limits; but within those' 
limits he diffuses important light on a subject obscure, 
and ill understood. He traces the balance of powe/ 
in Europe through three periods, the first extending 
from to 166b', the second from 166(j to 16'03, 
and the third from If)03 to ib'^S, when the reforma¬ 
tion ceased to be a direct and predominating force. 
He points out with great accuracy and acuteness how 
the balance was constituted in each of those periods, 
and bow the changes and revolutions in it were pro¬ 
duced which constitute the different periods. We 
scarcely know any work in whicipso much informa¬ 
tion respecting this mysterious subject is to be found, 
as in the inquiry, short as it is, contained in this essay 
of Villers. He concludes this part of his inquiry 
with a recapitulation of the ef&cts of the Reformation 
in regard to politics, a connected view skilfully 
' drawn up, which exhibits the subject in a very clear 
and intere8ting>rtght. 

The remaining part of the subject is neither so dif- 
fiailt, nor so little cultivated. The effects of the re- 
formatiomupon the progress of reason and knowledge 
is a simple inqdiry compared with its effects upon the 
political condition of the states of Europe; and many 
authors have entered into large and important details 
on this subject. Hqye therefore the task of M. Vil- 
d(;ri was much more easy. Here too he has acquitted 
Jiltnself like a master of no common eminence. His 
Itnowledge and discernment have enabled him to add 
light, even where much was ditfiised before; and the 
■kill with which he disposes and illustrates bis subject, 
and his powers of language, enable him to render this 
part of bis work aUo, extceoiely nteresting and 


agreeable. Our Hmi^ only pernit ns to state the 
names and order of the topics wIkIi he has included 
in his inquiry; but even those c^ey a pretty accu¬ 
rate idea of its nature and imi^t^ce. From the 
very nature ^of the Reformation of Luther,'* says he, . 
" it follows,' that it must have produced an influence 
qpo« the liberty of thought, so precious to man, and 
the ba«is of his political liberty; i^on the manner of 
regarding religion, of egtabiisbing its evidence, and 
of interpreting the Scrimurcs; id the third place upon 
philosophy, and upon ml the ramifications of the tree 
of knowledge which proceed fredn any of those three 
principal points.” This influence, according to the 
subdivisions formed by our author, is traced,—In rela¬ 
tion to the liberty of thought; to the study of religion, 
the ancient languages, the interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, antiquities and liistory; in relation to philo'^ 
Sophy and to the moral and political sciences; in re¬ 
lation to the physical and iiiathematical sciences; te 
polite literature and the modern languages; and to 
tlic fine arts. We do not pretepd to say that M. 
Villers has advanced no weak things in this inquiry. 
He appears to us to have much too high an opinion of 
some theqlogical performances. And the philosophical 
system, of which he is a warm admirer, appears to us to 
be mere jargon, and a tissue of mysterious sophisms. 
But still the general view which he has drawn is that of 
an enlightened inquirer, and strongly marked with the 
virtues which distinguish the other parts of the work. 

That the Reformation has yielded an unmixed pro¬ 
duce of ,§ood he is for from asserting. He draws a 
strong picture of the wars and troubles in the political 
world, and of the controversies in the theological, 
which have flowed from that event. 

The formation of some societies to which the dan¬ 
gers of a free communication of sentiments gave oc¬ 
casion in that time of troubles, leads him to make 
some reflections on the societies of &p- masons, Ro- 
sicruciaiis. Mystics, and Illuminati. ^The Jesuits and 
Jansenists which owed their origin to the Reformation 
naturally call forth some reflections. And the aliena¬ 
tion of the property of the church was not without 
its influence, on which be makes a few remarks. A 
recajjitulation then follows of the effects of the Re¬ 
formation upon the progress of reason and knowledge. 
And the whole is closed with a few very pertinent 
concluding ebservadons. 

Upon the whole we regard this as both a profound 
and an eloquent work; and it is by far the most valu¬ 
able performance which hag issued from the French 
press for a great many years. The author is a Ger¬ 
man, and the more squeamish critics of Paris affect 
to discover a little Ritavinity in his French; not 
more however than they affected to discover in t^at of 
Rousseau, the most eloquent writer in their langnage. 

We must not forget to add that a small piece ac¬ 
companies the essay, bv way of appendix, containing 
a brief sketch of the bistdry of the churdi from the 
origin of Christianity to the time of Luther. It is a 
beautiful little summary. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult to conceive that so much information could have 
been contained in so small a space. And it is a very 
rare talent to join so much elegance and grace to so 
much coodensation. 
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An Inqoiiy into the Manner in which the different 

• Wars of Europe have commenced daring the last 
two Centuries. To which are added the Authorities 
upon the Nature of a Modern Declaration. By the 
Author of the History and Foundation of the Law 
of Nations in Europe, lis. 6d. Butterworth. 

Bonaparte compared with Philip of Macedon; or a 
Comparative View of the similar Schemes employed 
by Philip to subvert the Liberty of Greece, and by 
Bonaparte to enslave Europe. To which are added. 
Observations on the Critical Situation of IreLand, 
and the Emancipation of the Irish Catholics; 
humbly submitted to the Consideration of the Im- 

f erial Parliament. Is. 6d. Hatchard. • 
he ostensible object of this pamphlet is to rouse the 
people of this country to a sense of their present dangers, by 
shewing tliat tile character of Bonaparte bears & strung rc> 
semblance to that of Philip, and the present situation of 
Great Britain to that of Athens. We have already had oc¬ 
casion to expose the absurdity of drawing conclusions from 
tlic ridiculous dream of an analogy between Great Britain 
and Athens. A.s our author, however, is not the only 
person who is wedded to thi.s analogy, it may be ncce.ssary 
again to shew that it bus no foundation whatever. Athens 
was a small town, containing scarcely more inhabitants than 
one of the suburbs of the city of London; and possessed 
of a tcuitury almost equal to some of our smaller covur 
tics. Its free inhabitants, consisting of about twenty thou¬ 
sand men. met to deliberate upon all their public afluirs; 
while their luagistratcs were chiefly employed in deciding 
law-suits, in regulating the public aiiiusemeiits, iBid in 
Other matters or a like nature. It was coinpleiciv exposed 
to the approach of an enemy on every side; its walls proved 
hut a feeble defence. It surrendered to the lAcedcnionians, 
and was abandoned by its inhabitants to the Persians, who 
tacked and burnt it. * This little state performed prodigies 
of valour against states of nearly the same size; and also 
against the feeble slaves of* an Asiatic despot, in the same 
manner as the British troops do at this day. But it was 
evident that this little state could nof possibly maintain its 
existence against a power possessed of troops as well dis¬ 
ciplined and as brave as its own, and at the same-time of 
resources many dines as great. Athens had no more troops 
or ships than could furnish out one army, and one navy nt 
to face an enemy; and if tijese were derated, it could'not 
repair the loss. After the loss of its army in Sicily, and its 
flwt at Egos potomos, it of necessity submitted to Sparta 
without another blow. It was, indeed, afterwards enabled 
to throw off the yoke of Sparta, and to maintain a preca¬ 
rious freedom, with the astbtance of the Persian king, 
down to the days of Philip. But the loss of the battle of 
Chetooea, when its only army was apitt swallowed up. 


put it completely in the power of that monarch. Wbai 
conchisioii can possibly lie drawn from the measures or'fhw 
flite of »uc^ a state as this to those of Great Britain f AH 
Europe, nay, all the world united, would not be so. muclr 
an overmatch for ^3reat Britain, as Philip was for Athena. 
The political institutions, the manners and habits of the- 
people, in short, every circumstance froip which an analogy 
can be drawn, are as completely different in Athena a^ 
Great Britain, as the extent of their resources, l/st not 
then the common sense of our countrymen be any longer 
fooled such childish analogies. 

One may be surprised how the emancipation of the Irish 
Roman Catholics should form the burden of an essay 
which sets out with this analogy * But one of the arts sue- 
ccssfnll^ pmetised by Philip against Athens, was hit holding 
hiinscif up as the defender of the Delphian Oracle. Bona- 
narte it seems has imitated this stratagem, by declaring 
himself the Protector of the Pope; Iw whose influence with 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, it is to be feared 
he may succeed in wresting that country from our hands. 
The conclusion our author dedneea from this is, that tlie 
Catholics oi^ht not to be emancipated, unless they nve up 
the appointment of their bishops to thecrowm. We see 
no ha^m in this requisition, provided the crown pays these 
bishops. The author, however, docs not appear to know,, 
tliatfall the f«sh Catholic bi.sliops have formally renounced 
every connection with the Pope, which may be incensistenc 
with their duty to their sovereign.,^ 

Rut although the Piqiesiuuyjtoiiapartc Iicrc wake a cnih- 
spicuous figure, the main olywt of the pamphlet, (which 
is sagaciously introduced L'l/ (he hy") is to shew, that Mr. 
Pitt IS the best friend of boilt English and Irish Ronianr 
Catholics, that he has done mSrc fur them than they de¬ 
served, and that instead of a due sense of his kinthiess.'tfley 
have rewarded his cares by the blackest ingratitude. Tlicy 
even dared *' to represent the rcjieat'of the Popery laws, iioS 
as a signal favour, but as their indubilohle birtli-riglit.”' 
Moii-strous impudence!—Our readers will easily perceive 
flic drift of this pamphlet at the present mnrqcnt. The 
author, however, might have spared his ungenerous iiisults- 
to the CaflioKcs of Hngkitid .and Ireland. —It was not ne¬ 
cessary to upbraki them with the crimes of their forefathers; 
nor is'it just to attempt throwing an odium on the whole 
body on account of tlie crimes and delusions of a. few of 
iheiF members. 

Thoughts on the Order to detain the Spanish Frigates. 

By Henry Maddock. 1». 6'd- Ginger. 

We very much- admiro this sensible and' ti'inperatc per¬ 
formance^ It states the I^aw of Nations, and the opinions 
of all the greaS .'uithorities on the subject in the most dis¬ 
tinct manner. U has placed in the clearest light the dis¬ 
tinction, so generally confounded, between-the question of 
the policy [of the war with Spain, and the propriety of 
seizing the Spanish frigites. He it of opinion, that suciv 
seizure, as far as he at that time knew, was altogether un¬ 
justifiable ; as no act of hostility can he considered as». 
preventive measure, and no act orthe Spanish government, 
appeared to be so decidedly hotdie,. as to auWerize our 
proceeding to hostilities, without any previous declaration. 
We have now seen all die papers iciative to this subject. 
But we could have wished that ttiey had gone funber towanf 
the RiKioval'of this-gendeman's objeetionsw. 

TIlEOIiOdY.. t 

e 

A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford,. 

Nov. 5, 1804. By the Bev. Henry Pbilpotts, M.A. 
Is. Rivingtons. 

This Sermon is divided into thrM parts The first traces* 
the causes that led to the Revolution that took place at the 
, accession of the Prince of Orange. Tlte sccona points oue 
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the (ioculiar good fortune of this country hi having effected 
this llevei ution at the particular period when it Was brought 
about; and the third contains an eahoriation to be gratefhl 
to Proviilence for the advantages derived from that glorious 
event. This discourse considered with | view to the occa¬ 
sion on which it was d<!lh'ered, poss^sesiio dVdinarydegrte 
of tneril. Of th^ caun-s which preparetl the way for the 
Revolution, it contuins a most able statement, wbi^ may 
be read with advantage by all those who may be desirous ik 
acquiring correct notions on the sulgect. 

The Faith and Hope of the Righteous ; or, a Sermon, 
(preached at Bath, Dec.‘i, 1801) on Occasion of 
the Death of the Rev, Archibald Maciaine, D.D. 
By the Rev. Dr. Gardiner. Is. Hatchard.® 

This is a funeral Sermon on the death of the Rev. Ar¬ 
chibald Maclaine. This man had been eminent both for 
talents and piety, lie was the author of laitters to Soame 
Jenyns on his View of tlie Internal Evidence of (Christianity, 
where he points ont many things in that performance of 
which an undue advantage might be taken by infidels. 
He was also the translator of Mosheini’st Ecclesiastical 
History, and his excellent Notes have rendered the transla¬ 
tion more valuable than the original. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that for this work. Dr. Maclaine received only 
ab*. 130.—He died as he had lived—^like a Cbjistian, full of 
faith and hope. ’Rhe chief excellence of the Sermon is its 
subject. 

A Help to the Unlearnudiiia^he Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, being an Attempt to explain the Bible in 
a familiar Way, adapted to Common Apprehension, 
and according to the (Opinions of approved Com¬ 
mentators. By Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 12 s. 

W BDICIKE, 9CIK.VCE, &C. ^ 

Some Recent Cases of Small-Pox, subsequent to Vac¬ 
cination. To which are added Experiments to as¬ 
certain the Effect of Vaccinating in the Hand, iij^ 
Imitatidb of the Casual Disease; with Facts and 
Observations on the Effect of Eruptive Diseases in 
removing the Security derived from Cow-Pox. By 
William Goldson. 3#. Highley. 

Every attempt to produce a full investigation of th^ real 
efficacy of the Cow-pox as a preventative of the Small-pox 
deserves praise, as the subject is so extremely important to 
society. The inference which .Mr. Goidson seems to de¬ 
duce from the eases he brings forward that the inffucnce 
of the Cow-pox as a preventative, even allowing it to be at, 
first domplete, may be done away by time, and bv certain 
eruptive oiseascs. Although we cannot think this mference 
at all warranted by the facts, we think Mr. Goidson has a 
right to be heard with ctmdour, and his opinions fairly ex¬ 
amined. In the mean time; we trust the community will 
proceed without alarm in the use of the Cow-pox, as all 
the insunccs even alledged of its inefficacy do not make one 
in ten thousand of those where its efficacy has not been 
questioned. There have been a much greater proportion 
# of cotes, and these much stronger, produced against the 
inoculation for Small-pox. 

. Observations on the Cow-Pox, shewing that it origi¬ 
nates in Scrophula, commonly called the Evil; il¬ 
lustrated with Cascf to prove that it is no Security 
against the Small-Pox. To which are added Ob¬ 
servations on the Small-Pox Inoculation, proving it 
to be more beneficial to Society than the Vaccine. 

R. Squirrel], M.D. 2s, 6d. Highley. 

Mr. (Soldson, in the pamphlet just reviewed, writes like 
a man of candour and expenence; and his observations are 
therefore entitled to a candid investigation. At the conclu- 
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sion of his pamphlet he mentions bd ing seen the adrertisi 
ment of Dr. Squirrel's publicatioi], j which he makes ih 
follpwing remark:—'* 1 have no kwwlefige of this gentle 
man, and am at a loss to conciw on whpt grounds h 
ventures to publish an liypotticsi^^ repugnant to universa 
observation. For, notwithsiaiulmg experience leads me t( 
doubt the permanence of its security, yet I shall br at all 
times ready to testily, that I never saw a^ ill effects, or an) 
^iiistsc arisiitg from vaccination, excepting a few instances 
of troublesome eruptions, which might nave appeared in 
the same subjects had they been inqpulated with small-pox. 
(Jn the contrary, 1 am i^ly of opinion, that the constitu¬ 
tional affection, when it does take {dace, is too slight to ex¬ 
cite any scrophulous disposition into action.” This state¬ 
ment docs much credit to Mr. Goidson, as it shews hcdocs 
not attempt to frij^hten mankind from reaping the bene'iiis 
of a roost fortunate diseoverv. The mode pursued by Dr. 
Squirrel is very different. He tells us that (le was front the 
first struck with horror at the introduction of the Cow-pox 
virus into the human oousliuition ; he assures ns that the 
grease in the horse, from which it originates, is,the same 
with scrophula ; that consequently the latter disease is con¬ 
stantly propagated with the cow-pox; that the alarming 
I symptoms of inflammation which have sometimes attended 
the Cow-pox were owing to this circuinstance; but that 
the scrophq,Ia thus introduced into the system may make 
its appearance ** seventeen, an<l even twetuy-one years after 
vaccination!” Or. Squirrel even goes so far as to point out 
the most proper mode of eradicating the pernicious Cow- 
jiox from the constitution. He also requests the public to 
DC perfectly com inced by his arguments, and to abandon 
the horrible Cow-po.x inoculation wholly. We do not 
question f)r. Squirrel’s abilities, nor his good intentions; 
but we must inform him that, before we can give oitr as¬ 
sent to opinions, we always require to have some proof 
adcluccd in their support. *Now Dr. S. has not proved 
even the proposition on which he founds his whole theory; 
namely, that the grease in horses is the same disease with 
reropAu/o in the human body. Unless this is proved, his 
whole theory falls to the ground. From all that we have 
heard or observed of these diseases, we are led to conclude, 
that they are not the same. 

The Death Warrant of the French Tlieory of Che¬ 
mistry, signed by Truth, Reason, Common Sense, 
Honour, and Science. By Robt. Harrington, M.D. 
7$. Clarke. 

FOETRY. 

Tobiai; a Poem, in three Parts. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. As.iid. Booker. 

This poem is founded on the well known apocryphal 
story of Tobias. It is written in blank verse; and there is 
throughout an evident attempt to imitate the style of Milton. 
Imitations rarely succeed. What is natural and proper in 
the original, appears often quaint and fantastic in the inu- 
tator. Some passages, particdlarly where the scripture 
figures are borrowed, are not nnpleasing. But we cannot 
compliment the autmr on his poetic powers. The poem,, 
hbwever, abounds with good moral sentiments, and the 
author discovers a praise-worthy zeal for the propagation of 
piety. We extract a few lines which we conceive to be 
not an unfair specimen of the autiior’s style: 

<* Year after yeu rtdl’d on, and each more fit 
Made him for dory; till the suver cord. 

Loosen’d by Time's cUssolvine hand, tbigot 
Its wonted office; till the mden bowl. 

That holds the treasures of the reasoning brain, 

Was well-ni^ broken, and the wond'tous wheel 
That wittds me life-bwod from the copious heart. 

Slowly revolv’d: then, then the pious sage 
Bead, in these solemn monitory signs. 

The coming houi of death's ail-closing steep.” 
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Tlie Beanties of E&IUh Poetry, selected from the 
most esteem^ /athurs. By Dr. Wolcot. ’J vols. 
f. cap. K**. oV, 1 

In this age when pol^write so much and study so little, 
it is necessary frequently to make collections in which the 
few flowers, which sprout up among the w^les of furze 
and tl^stles, may i>e treasured up for the public advantage. 
Dr. Wolcot, or rather Peter Pindar, is well known; «nds 
the publisher, by the* glaring culogiums on this author, 
which he praxes to the work,.shews himself sonsiltic of 
the advantage which a collection of poems must derive from 
his name. A nvmdwr of the pi^ j are by Dr. Wolcot 
himself. Most of them arc already known to the public. 
Some of the pieces, such as the Temple of Fame, the 
Allegro and Penseroso, the Hare and many Friends, arc 
extracted from the works of our best ktiown poets. (Hliers, 
such as the Odes of Hafez, are from the netvspapers. \Vc 
ojjservc the aflccling little piece, the Beggar's Petition, de¬ 
scribed as the prodiictiun of an anoni/mous author. Wc 
have always understood it to be the production of Dr. Per- 
rival, whose name we have seen prefixed to it iu another 
coUectioii. 

Bonaparte, a Satire—Ills Coronation, a Vision, Is. 
f.ongtnan and Co. 

The singular merit of this poem requires th^t it sliould 
be examined a little in detail. The subject is Bonaparte — 
A great subject certainly; hut not greater than the powers 
of the poet. The Satire commences with a description of 
Bonaparte, his education, character, and exploits; and con¬ 
cludes with a sublime vision relative to his coronation. 
The poet explains the cause why Bona]xirte chose the 
winter for this ceremony. This season was coil^nial to 
his soul. After this', he adverts to the monsters that go¬ 
verned Home, and congratulates Paris upon its dire pre¬ 
eminence,'’ in possessing a monster so much more ferocious. 
Kext follows an apostrophe to Bonaparte, beginning with 
suitable siiblmiity: 

For, Bonaparte, it remained to thee. 

Fell, as the asp, the murder to decree. 

Of whom ?” 

Here the reader will observe the beautiful simplicity of the 
v/etA, Bonaparte, a.s it is placed by our author. 'He un¬ 
derstood the maxim, “ am est cclare arlern” Accordingly 
he begins the line with the conjunction “ For,” a trifling 
woid, but skilfully cmplotetl by the poet to set off " Bona¬ 
parte," which follows at full length. He scorned to he in¬ 
debted to clumsy epithets or far-fetched ornaments, but 
eotnes at once to the plain word “ Bonaparte,” which gives 
Uie line a wonderful degree of force, simplicity, ancT^ub- 
limhy. Some who are insensible to true pocticaf excellence, 
may perhaps, have the effrontery to say, th.nt had it not been 
for the rhyme, they should have mistaken tITe above pas¬ 
sages for prose, that die lines, arc weak and silly, and lag 
most abominably. But wc trust the poet has' learned to 
look with dignified coiitcmpgon the sneers of such fastidious 
miscreants. The reader undoubtedly has been struck with 
the grand timile of the atp, and the abr^ipt sublimity of the 
qiiestiun beginning with •• Of whom.”* Nearly equal to the 
above lines are the following: 

** To thee, as to their father, looking up. 

Thy sick, thy wounded soldiers drained the cup 
Blessing their general soon they sink in steep 
Wwer dgnm to uveke/"-^ 

WIto can be insensible to the effects of the word with 
which the poet has concluded the first line; “ looking up 
—up, a word smooth, flowing, strong, and poetical, and in 
every respect worthy of our author’s talents. He chose to 
place the word in this conspicuous situation to mark dis¬ 
tinctly that they looked tg>. We ui^tt otherwise have 
been in danger of supposing that they iMked downwards, 
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or sideways; or, perhaps, that ^ey squinted. From inch 
e^barrass'iiients we are here relieved, for we are fitirly told 
that they looked up. The awful sublimity of the conclusion 
apostrouhe cannot have been lost on the reader. The poet 
is unable to bpar the dreadful grandeur of his own descrip¬ 
tion. As soon as he comes to the word ■' wake,” some¬ 
thing rises in his throat —vom haretfmc'ibus, and ho ab¬ 
ruptly stops short in the middle of a line. Some may think 
iliat the poet had here an intention to initiate Virgil’s half 
lines, but they must be mistaken, for our author is cer¬ 
tainly quite ail original. After adverting to the slaughter 
of the Turkish prisoners, and other matters in strains 
equally sublifhc, the poet proccetjp to the birth and cdue,i- 
lioii of Jlonaparle. Here W shews his skill in etymology, 
and wonderfully explains the cause of Bonaparte's bloociy 
disposition: 

“ But, Cor-s!ca, thy name, the learned find. 

Consists of heart (Cor) and rfaggir (sica) close combined.” 
Is it surprising that Bonaparte should be so savage, when 
he was burn in a country with a name so bloody ? Con- 
setons of his unrivalled etymological powers, the jioet pays 
himself a coinplimcnt. ‘But tWn tiis modesty is conspi¬ 
cuous, for he calls himself, iiositivcly, '■ the learned,” 
where.*, others would have said, superlatively, " (he most 
learned.” Next we have Bonaparte’s early inclination to 
witness surgical operations, a sure omen of his future skill 
in rutting and hacking his victims. While other boys spent 
their pence in cakes and comfits, ^ 

“ His for the hospitals RNii|ffwith caie, 

T obtain a scat at operations Oiere" 

The strength and beauty of the concluding word ** there,” 
is past description. Thu next chafacter iu which Bonaparte 
appears, is a wholesale carc.isc dealer: 

“ And while Ilohcspicric tiiflcd in detail, 
llh Suinon tliousaflils swept, liy streets whote^ole." 
•Wliolesalc I a grand and coiuprehcnsivc expression, llolics- 
nierre only tiifled in throat-cutting, and sold single carcases, 
mnaparte would toss you a thousand in an instant, and 
alTnw five upon each hundrctl for ready money. oAlI this is 
delightful; but it is surpassed by the vision of the corona¬ 
tion. lion^lKirte's reproof to his coachman for s|>atit)g the 
lives of his subjects by driving slow, is quite iu our poet's 
peculiar manner: 

“ He thought indeed to please by doing so. 

But little did the man the master know. 

Biting his lips th’ enraged despot cries 
‘ Whoever stops my way that moment dies!’ 

I'tien waves his hand to plunge into the throng. 

Minds not his prostrate slaves —but hums a soni;.'^ 

Our poet as must have been already observed, cxcclis in<the 
selection of emphatic words to close his lines. There is the 
word “ so” at the end of the first line. The cfl'ect of “ so” 
is admirable—it is so. And then how grand and awful is 
the action of Bonajiarte in driving though the crowd!— 
he hums a song. The effect woobl be heightened if the 
poet had also made him take snuff, blow his nose, or per¬ 
form Eouic action equally sublime. Our author's descrip¬ 
tion of the scene between a dying lady who had liccn crushed 
under Bona[>artc's chariot wheels, and her lover, u inimi¬ 
table; and has never been equalled by any poet; 

” Dear Rose had but thy fate been mine, he cried, 

‘ I wish it had, you <logJ’ she said, and died. 

Ah! No where else beneath fair heaven's scope 
Exist such lovers, 1 at least must hope.” 

Such being the merits of the fir$t*book, we turned with 
eagerness to the second. Here we found a long detailed 
argument, in which Louis the Sixteenth’s head ap|>e.irs to 
Bonaparte, and upbraids him. The con^rison of Bone- 
parte to a hu^ spider ratebirig Spanish, Oerman, and Ita¬ 
lian JHet in tiis web, is particularly sublime. When we 
came to look for this in poetry—behold, there was none. 
The author's Pegasus, poor Umi, had been spurred till he 
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ttould go |>o farther. Our m&rtificatinn it may be supposed 
■was extreme. Even amidst our raptures in tlte pcriml *)f 
this subliinest effort of genius, we could not repress a sigh 
at the fall of Ha|ace, Jfuvcnal, Pope, and other eminent 
satirists, whose works, alas, must be fbst in the superior 
splendour of our author's talking heads without bodies, his 
huge spiders and 'Spanish flics.—But the shailcs of these 
great men must fina consolation in the greatness of him by 
whom they have been overcome. In j>itv to an imptient 
miblic, wc hone the .nnihor's Pegasus will be soon refreshed. 
The beauty of Mr. Ballantyne’s printing might here be ad¬ 
mired, )f our admiration were not lost in astpiiishinetil at 
the Poet. a 

Bickicigh Vale; with other Poems. By NdthaiiicI 
Howard. 5#. Murray. 

'riicsc poems are printed on very fine paper, and orna¬ 
mented with some beaiilifiil outs. This is their chief merit. 

the same lime wc allow that wc have seen worse 
poetry. 

Oriental Tales,—^Translated into English Verse. By 
J. Hoppoer, Esq. II.A. sm. Svo. 7*'T HatcUard. 
Metricari Tales, and other Poems, By Robert Southey, 
f. cap. Svo. 5s. (id, Longman and Co, * 

NOVELS. • • 

Tlie Wonder of the Village. A Novel. 3 vols. l2mo. 
IO.V, (id. I,ane aiut 

This is a novel of the oriflBifrv' class. It is composed of 
the usual sort of incidents, *aiid is written in the usual sort 
of style, and upon the usual plan. It contains very little 
to praise, and romparcd*with the generality of works of 
this description, not much to censure. 

The Castle of SanteFe; a Novel. By <he Author 
of “Jealousy.” 4 vols. I'Jmo. 18#. Lane Sc Co^ 
In this novel wc have dismal dungeons, damp cells, 
moving paiinels, creaking hinges, rusty bolts, horrid ra- 
<vcrns, draadful precipices, fortified castles, ghosts in annoiR, 
and ghosts in inusliii, death's heads, moving statues, aerial 
music, deep groans, ladies leaping out of wiifdows, mad 
ladies, and in short the. whole of th.at curious niaohincry 
which is so generally cinjiloyeil hv most writers ot work's 
of this descriptiotv. The bill of fare will no doubt he suf- 
flcicntlr templing to those who have an appetite for .such 
food. 'They will easily devour the whole without feeling 
4 hc smallest want of such delicate sauces as good sense, 
probability, and a correct style. e 

Timet Past; or. Sketches of the Manners of Mankind 
in the last Century -.—A Romantic Melange. 3 vols, 
12 mo. 12#. I4ine and Co. 

lliia work is written svith a considerable portion of lui- 
tnour, and contains a great deal of satire, which is in general 
keen and justly levell^. The characters are for the most 
part more natural, more strongly marked, and better su|i- 
ported than in the greater part of compositions of the same 
nature. It has, however, no claim to originality eitha in 
the style or the matter. 

Secret Machinations. A Novel. By Sarah Ann Hook. 
4 vols. J'Jmo. l(>.r. Dutton. 

This is one-of those novels which, with little variation, 
proceeds along the line of mediocrity. The scene of the 
story is chiefly in Ital)^. A younger brother for the pur¬ 
pose of getting possession of the w^th of the elder, carries 
away the wife whom he imprisons in a dungeon, and sends 
the husband in search of her, while he himself its the mean 
time riots in the riches which he acquires by these secret 
machimtiont. The'child of his brother is saved from him 
by the fidelity of a servant. This child turns out a heroine, 
and becomes one of the deverost cseatutes in ttie woild. 
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He is visited by an English familw A lord i&tls m' love 
with her, and c.-utif vile, runs awavwiti^ her. Site hated 
him before, hut who could resist thiattraciions of a fdlow 
who had executed such a notable j^et machination. Her 
hatred turns to love. Their unidn is at List efl'eetcd afier 
ah abundanfe of the usual accidents which lovers meet 
with, such as fevers, fainting fits, fits c|f madness, lits of 
dcs|Kiir, fits of dumbness, fits of talking, crying, laughing, 
&c. &c. All the characters witli .the exception of Sw 
George Philomath arc of ^hat vague unfinished sort which 
are always to be found in comiiioti novels. Even that of 
SirG. Pliilninath, a foqli^l! uirtnoso, 4s liy far too extravagant. 
The svholc is enlivened by the old incident of childrett 
changed at nurse, and an old nurse is thrown into a fever 
in order to induce her to make tlic interesting discovety, 
A lady longs for grapes while pregnant, and in! the ciiifd 
when burn, is found to have the mark of a bunch of grapes 
on one of the arms. This hunch is always more vivid qjr 
faint as the grape season advances or recedes. Such arc the 
delectable stories contained in these volumes, 'i'hey wili 
answer tlie purposes of ilieir creation in running the rounds 
of the circulating libr.iries, and then with their kindred 
tribes sink into a long oblivion. 

Men and Women. A Novel. By the Author of 

“ Wha^ you Please,” “ Tourville, &c.” 3 vols, 

I'Jnio. i;}v. (u/. Longman and Co. 

The authoress of these volumes seems to have studied 
Tom Jones with great aitenlion. She has endeavoured to 
imitate Fielding's manner as well as .siie can, and if she has 
not been very successful, it is what might have been ex¬ 
pected. lliis is, moreover, a learned kidy, and occasionally 
gives mfirc than hints of her proficieiiey in Greek and 
I.otin. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that wc sl^ould meet with a great <leal of nfl'cetatiflii. llie- 
title which she has chosen '* Men and Womeu," tniglit 
answer for any other novel as well as the present, unless 
she means to insinuate, that the beings found in ordinary 
novels conic under the description neither of Christian, 
Pagan, nor Mau. If this w-as tier intention, she has jiistlr 
satiriaed many novelists, and at the same time ^laid a com- 
idiinent to herself which is not entirely iinincrilcd. Not¬ 
withstanding its defects this work is entitled to rank higher 
than the common run of iu competitors. The story, tho'ugh 
simple, is often interesting and amusing. Mo'st of tm 
principal characters arc pretty well finished, and the book 
upon the whole is comparatively entilkxl to a considerable 
snare of approbation. 

AdeUne Mowbray; ’or, the Mother and Daughter. 

A Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 3 voL. l2nio. 134-. 6V. 

Longman and Co. 

• DR A SI A. 

The Land we Lire in. By Francis Ludlow Holt, Esq, 
2 #. 6'(/. Bell. 

In one of our monthly publications which appeared on 
the 1st of January, we found this piece advertised as “ the 
Mpular new comedy, mow ocriW at Drury-lane Theatre.” 
But we had previously known that 4t was damned on the 
first night of represenution. TTtis, however, only shews 
the author to have been so well convinced of its merits that 
he could not even suspect it would prove un-popular; and 
that agreeably to Iris confidence in uic issue, the advertise¬ 
ment had been inserted previSus to the piece being brought 
to trial. We are, indt^, too well acquainted with 
present state of the stage, and the arts by which popularity 
18 procured, to lay much stress on the circumstance of the 
piece being damned. Some of the very worst of our ht^ 
farces have been also the most popular. But the oorifidence 
of the author shews him to have Imagined the piece to 
possess some species of aait in a very eminent degree* 
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and inde^, in aiilndvcrtisement prefixed to the printed 
play, he iippcajs tovhu public with regard tu the nierlu of 
Iiis dialogue, 1 

In our seview of%liss Baillie's plap in this Nuuilter, xvc 
have given onr ideas of the proper nature of comedy at 
■oine length; and from these our authoi^ cannot expect 
thtt we sliould compliment him on the style of comedy 
wiiich he ha» chosen to follow. lie seems to co^ie for¬ 


ward as one of th^ school of Congreve, an author whose 
writings are more talked of than understood. The species 
of comedy cuhivated«by this school is nothing more than a 
tissue of satirical observations ted smart sayings arranged 
in the form of dialogpe, and slucR together by means of a 
story. Congreve is often extremelv witty, and on this ac¬ 
count we read with pleasure even his Ways of the 'World, 
wliere there is scarcely any story at all, and where there is 
80 liiiic character that almost all the s|>ecclic8 may be trans¬ 
ferred, without disadvantage, from one personage to ano¬ 
ther. All the wit, or rather temptations to smile, which 
we perceived in the perusal of the. piece before us, consisted 
of same lawyer’s jokes, which m^ no doubt be very much 
admired in the precincts of the Temple. The story turns 
upon the good fortune of a young gentleman, who had 
agreed to jiersonatA bis friend, who was about to be forced! 
to marry a lady that he never saw. The young gentleman 
who had taken iJic lady upon trust, discow.-rs her to be a 
very pretty girl, and more sly than simple. lie is pardoned 
his roguery by the old gemleman, and rewarded for many 
honourable sentiments by a Itandsomc fortune. The most 
distinguished personages are an old English Baronet, who 
talks such strange rhapsodies alxiut the glory of Old Eng¬ 
land, as we have never heard a man utter in our lives: and 
a footman, who informs us at great length, of his having 
passed tlirough a liicrarv career, in which be sucrcssively 
xvrote comedies, review's, debates in prliameM, and gener^ 
politics; nor is it to be wondered that he afterwards sunt 
to his state of footman, if he wrote as lie is made to speak. 

If our author intends to prosecute the writing of come-, 
dies, vve would seriously advise him to study witli ddigrncc 
the works of Sliakspcare, Molierc, and tfic best plays of 
Fanpihar, Vanhurgli, Cibber, and Sheridan, From them 
be may catch tfie true spirit of comedy, and, perhaps, here¬ 
after write a piece, which we shall be" happy to commend. 

MISCltT.T.ANI£a. 

Entertaining Instructions, in a Series of Fimiliar Dia¬ 
logues between a Parent and his Children. Inter¬ 
spersed with Original Fables, well adapted to the 
Capacities of Youth, sm, 8vo. d». 6(/, Hatobard. 
This little work, intended for children, consists of fables, 
each olf which is preceded by a short dialeguc to illustrate 
tlie fable, and impress its application on the mind. This 
plan is certainly well calculated to combine instruction 
and entertainmeiit, and the execution is not inferior to the 
design. The style is easy and simple, and we recommend 

the author to proceed with the plan upon a larger scale, 

♦ 

An Alphabetic Key to Propria Quae Maribus, Quae 
Genus, and As in Prscsenti, containing all the Ex¬ 
amples declined and Translated, with the Rules 
quoted under each, aud Numerical References to 

■SOI, V, • 


The Manihh JUst'pf iVJrw Puhlictifions. p8 

the Context, By J. Carey, L.T/P. I’Jnto, 6ti. 
Wc. cannot congmtulatc the public vefy slr**ugly upon 
this performance. It may be of some use to persons 
wanting to letirn Latin without the assistance of a master, 
a very raracasef we should suppose. But we sbould not 
have any great ojiiiiiou of a master who should make-use 
of this or any similar key; any more than of one'^ho 
should always require his pupils to h.-ive literal tranilattoiis 
of the books they read. Ttey may encour.age the indidenec. 
of the master, but they will nul assist the progress of the 
scholar. 


A Statement of the C3,se hetween Capt. Robt. Keen, 
of the Royal Navy, and Mr. Robt. Seppings, Mas(er 
Snipwright of His Majesty's Y.ard at Chatham, re¬ 
specting an Invention for obviating the Necessity 
of Lifting Ships in the King's Docks. U. Egerton. 

This dispute respects the claim to the invention of an 
improvement in the Dock yards. The merit of this inven¬ 
tion was claimed by Captain Kt*eti after ilie other had been 
rewarded far it. The picsent statement of the ease is by 
Mr. Scppiiigs, and if no answer is made to it, his claim 
may safely be considered as well founded. 

A New Introduction to Arithmetic. By John Greig. 
2y, Ci^isby and Co, 

This treatise is recommended •by its conciseness, perspi¬ 
cuity, and neatness, amlnuy therefore be employed with 
advantage in the instructm^f youth of both sexes. 

An Introduction to the Use of the Globes, for Youth 
of botli Sexes. By John Creig. 2« (id. Crosby & Co. 
This elementary sketch is chiclly valuable on account of 
the eonnisc manner in which it explains the subject on 
which it treats. It is of course written with a view to the 
instruction of beginners, and is well caleulaled to answer 
its purpose. It may be employed with advantage by 
teachers. , 

Elbow Roopi. By Tliomas Gilliland. U. Chappie. 

This is an attack on the Managers of Covent-garden 
Theatre, on accovint of the increase of private boxes, by 
which the public arc in part shut out.—^The sulycct is 
wretchedly treated, but the author deserves some praise f<« 
his zeal and care to prevent the public from being deprived 
of any part of their just rights to theatrical amusement. 

Recherches sur fe terns le plus recule de L'Usage die^ 
VoQtes Chez Les Anciens. Par M, L. D—S. Is. 6d, 
Dulau, and Deftoffe. 

A question was one day put to the author relative to the 
remotest times in which vaults were used, 'and it was con¬ 
tended, that they began with the Augustan age. Onr au¬ 
thor was of opinion that they were in use long heforej aOd 
entered upon a course of study to a^rtain this point. The 
facts which he collected are here laid before t^te public,, and 
they who have a taste for Ua: antique will veod them with 
pleasure, • ' 
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The- Battle ofjhe Books. r 

CORRESPONDENCE. )| Now near a hundred years of soft upose 


loe 


THE SATT1.E or THE BOOKS. , 

Canto 11. 

liHOVHtvn .—CiiMt •/ ttu Misfortunes aitonding the 
Viyoge ^ the * SKp if B>/e»**~Doli)es8, « short historif 
of Her Lfefiom the Events recorded in the Dunciud 
to tko present Moment—Her journey from Scotland, 
Md vthom she culls upon in her way— She is waked on a 
Novanher morning ; and by whom — Excuse for giving 
the History in the PoeSs own words, not in those of the 
BUckjEuard Apollo —Account of HAIR and his Court 
at Stllericay—Bvth gf Dr. *••••*, falsely self- 
yelep'd Barbatus—Hair offended by him and revesigrd 
by Crinitas —Proceedings of Dullness on hearing this 
Account from her Son—Description of her Throne iu 
Ueyne's Garret, and of the Garret itself—From hence 
she watches the ‘ Ship ff Foies’—Description if a Sun¬ 
rise on the German Ocean^Prophetic Speech of Koppe 
—Speeches if Schneider and -Dullness/«W* 

asleep —Hair sends Coinns to the ‘ Ship of foies’ in the 
^ttpe if a Bum-boat Woman—He is taken on Board, 
and makes the Commentators drunk with Gin-^They all 
fall asleep, and a North wind rising, are driven oil the 
Goodwin Sands, where Koppe is thrown overboard ayd 
drowned—Ineffectual efforts of Dullness to ‘save him— 
She recovers his Body,but his Soul is so keavu that she 
is forced to leave it behind — She,^eonducts the I'eael sqfe 
to the Isle of Dogs, wherhfUti'^Commentators bury the 
Body—Dineral Games in hbnour if the Dead. 

BUT while the race of commentating men 
Hold these debates in solid f‘Gottingen, 

Discord more fell o’er high Olympus reigns 
And fills the cellules of immortal brains. ** 

Say, Muse, what direful fate, as yet untold 
Grub-street pen, by bookseller unsold. 

Hung o’er the labours of the German train. 

Half-sunk their bng, and made their writings vain, 

And hack to Heyne’s Sense, and Heyne’s Beer, ' 

****** with a Hopp»t in his car. 

When ancient Dullness had her foes o'ercome, 

And ranquish’d wit lay peaceful in the toihb. 

Tir’d with the labours of a long campaign, 

Sleep seix^ the Goddess and involv’d her train-— 

^nlilus her grandure Jove, § whose wal :ful eyes 
For ever look o’er earth, and seas and skies. 

Her heavy li^s perpetual poppies steeple- 

She Vnowa ahoit days of cate, and centuries of sleep.) 

■f Once for in, let our leaden know, that it is our intention to 
be perfect^ Bomirk throughout diis Poem { and that we intend 
HO wy our ^Uhets much wee seldom, than even is the custom 
0 Oennan cosomentaton—not from a slmiUr cause, the inability 
of submmng to the dtudgera of finding put a synonime: but to a 
wish to make our verse intelligible to the meanest capacities, who 
Bine keen cionekmed in the puitieus of Homer t end who ^ba- 
^ never teed a veise before, and never will read one hereatier.— 
Wc intend aJeo to write on Otfytsgr, or the return of ' The Ship of 
IPeied sidmme non SUIT his Joetis. 

$ Vulgo, A Ftia. Fide Uesychium cum Alberti et Fariorwn 
ComrnentaniM ad loeum. It was formerly supposed that a netno 
kemo in criticism must be proved In a certain quantam of notes 
on the bdabottitd Hesychfus—we have now a new phn—hccipe 
—^rub for marginil annotations on Homer, and call diem nr- 
ybtsfs : and Heyne will call you agood boy. 

11 am aware or the rommint fi—'The hero will say—Is Jove the 
gnmdsira of DuDneis?—1 am her son—ago, Jove is my great 
Band-papa— But Silenui is my uncle confes^y—How Is tbw to 
it reconcited f 1 wont give op Duloess for any other progenitor 
—Come fbrwatd, conjurer Hqme. and open your A^lodorus, 
where, 1 daresay, you couMat any time sport an hcnudic excur- 

M ia SB Aid 
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Had laid the Goddess in a gentle dosej 
(Except that, some years since, she l}l the Scots 
To sleep amidst High-Holborn’s porter-pots, * 

And journeying southward^ throtjgh Nun-AppUton 
Took in the way. Six I — - c P—tTn—gt—on) 

Whei^one November morning, dark and Jiear, 

Rough sounds disturb’d the fibres of her ear— 

Twas like a bag-pipe by a Welshman play’d. 

Or like an Irish shoe-black's serenade,* 

The crazy fiddle of a man'stay-iiiake^ 

Or funeral croaking of an undertaker— 

The Goddess lifted thrice her heavy head, 
find thrice II ag^in fell backwards on lier bed; 

She yawn’d, she sneez’d, she cough’d, and half awake, 

Ac length submitted to a hearty shake. 

She rubh’d her gravy eyes, tlie moisture dried. 

And saw Apollof standing at her side; 

(Not that Apollo who in garments fine 
Sits all day fiddling with the Muses nine ; 

But her own son, that hopeful, limping swain, 

Apollo, on the top of Drury-lanc.) 

But what He said was in such ribbold lays 
My blushing Muse must hide her withering bays. 

Return to chaster verse and simple rhyme, 

'And tell the talc in language more sublime— 

Mean time the blackguard verse, to —— known, 

msf set to music of his own. 

Or hawk to filthy tunes about the town. 

In high Olympus, and in Jove’s own chair, 

There long had sate a modern God call’d HAIR, 

Who lov’d the freaks and follies of the earth. 

And often mix’d with men in mortal mirth-— 

To him were altars built and victims slain 
From far Ebuda| to the Gallic main— 

But of all places that confess’d his sway 
The best-belov'd whs green Biticricay. 

There would the god descend with aspect meet, 

With Bacchus, Comus, Momus, in his suite. 

And spend long days in brisk Champaign and Port, 
Mingling iu social converse with his court. 

Crispus, § Ceesario, ^ Cincinnatas there. 

And yomig Crinitus to the feast repair; 

S She prohal^ was coming through Cambridge—although she 
read ‘ The Pursuits of Literature,’ which his imnastialized 
her offspring, sife prefemd a Psofasoi to a —s —ecd quid 
pTcaltcerepetnvta attmet? 

H Ter revoluta taro eU, fife.—I think with the Dr. that quota¬ 
tions uc great bpresv—It ^vesnne such a trouble to kwh in an in¬ 
dex. * 

t DeKus et Patareus ApdBo, Schn. Dr. Trusler is a betMr 
commentator than this ftdiow Schneider: and by way of a parallel 
passage, Heyne h«e gives us 

AZA ’»K ArfhEr Aya/Misensts, tr»,fs,sna ?msn, Ac. 
which (as being nothing to the purpose} gives him die opportunity 
of wntine^and selling an excursus. 

{ A dimcUlt word—not to be frnind in Ainsworth. 1 would 
explain it: but as the quantity is doubtful, 1 hesitue to spesA be¬ 
fore German ears. If mtjnead werg alive, he could pmbilily in- 
fiMtn us of some hon-dzscmft aoorfrom which luia was denved. 
—It is ui excellent way to form an hypothesis on noMng, and a 
eystein on that hypothesis. 

I The eendauan who has silenced * the Revivor.* 
f Crinitus is too wcU known by his writings, and die Part he 
ttkesinthis Riem to require particular desenprion—Caesario has 
attacked Dr. R. in the Antijacobin: a prey unworthy of him—and 
Cincinnatus has written in the Litoaiy Journal, 'xTicaiiscon 
niilcaopbieal Grammar.* 
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All the blithe oflfspiwg of the pagan Pan, 

And Jewish Emu 4 sit in close Divan,” 

All, but one sihooill, vinhairy, beardless wight. 

In ideot injpy Barbhu, f hight. 

Mid' German woods from Acomata bom 
Where Hesus rough, Teutates never shorOtf 
Vi A all in vain/o win the virgin's love, 

Presl hy some smock-fac'd pedant in the grove. * * 
Sprung from these parents, to the vapid Nine 
Who worship Brunch and linjne hold divine, 

(Xut the nine Muses on Parnas$t|g' head 
Jlut lleyne'a nine Saturnian sons lead.) 

Barhatus {raid his vows, and injur'd IJair 
Ilis cause committed to Crinitus' care. 

Who well aveng’d with satire’s biting fun. 

The pride oft Acomata and her sou 
'Such was the .source of that ctherial rage, 

Erewliilc recorded in the tuneful page. 

Which burn’d 'twixt Dullness and the /loiry god. 

With Momus' laughter arm'd, and Mercury's rod, 

(Tiiat rod, chastising the laliorioiis fools 
In plodding Gernuny's pedantic schools.) 

Now Hair to green Ilillericay came down, * 

And in a barber’s shop upraised his throne, 

A wcll-frequcnted shop, where ilHt to light 
Crinitus sprung, and learn’d to read and write ; $ 

A wond’rous child, on native oysters fed. 

And born all over hair from foot to head, ^ 

To whom maturer genius gave the pen 
To wound the wits of solid Gottingen, 

And prompt, ’midst thoughtless mirth and flowing bowls. 
The strains which freighted out ** the Ship of Foies." 

Hut hostile Dullness, when she heard the tale, 

First drank a full-brimm'd draught of maudlin ale. 

Then in a cloud of fog to Yarmouth went. 

Thence in a cock>boat to the continent. 

In solid Gottingen of vast renown 
And in the very centre of the town. 

Stands Heyne’s house, of mortar, stone, and brick 
Well built, with plaister'd walls and rafters thick,, 
y Seven stories high—the five below contain 
Of lodging friends a large and motley train ; 

The sixth for Heyne and hit pupils nine * 

To lecture, drink, and smoke, and sleep, and dine; 

The seventh, garreto; where in heaps is storVl 
Each heavy product of the heavy bmrd. 

Notes, commentt, text, in wild profusion cast. 

In columns pil'd, but the least and last. 

•p Dr. •»****, who as.sumes this tide in one of his Letters to 
the Editor of the Literary JouirtsJ. ■ 

JThis is m the ntanner of Ovid->I wduld reoomtnend him to 
out Hero—he is tolersbiy easy, and hat on (Mo in the Delphin 
Edition,—Afot. naa poUisbed him with an Ea|d>*h Com* 

mentary; easy, but wronethrouihout. 

( At a Charity SchooWTo which he would recommend the 
Hero—the Comm, de P6r. SAM. was a had Sampltf'—* little 
Bxempla Minora, or trandation of Cordtrito CoUmfuses would be 
better—In cenui labor. • 

H Septem. iUi Thatnmi, - Ac. An Bxcptsut of Mcyne is thidter 
, than the walle of his house—He is indeea * Spes sola nepotum.’ 

^ This for (barlmiro-eAasstrut ours) from the'iuiming word at 
the top, to the catch word at the boRtimof thepa];^ watstudb 
oosly iy)ected>-«r yi cveradasintd, it waa like a ehild after din¬ 
ner, who Gomesia to munch his spple, and then call far aarst 
again. 


No windows here but such as time had made, 

(And those enlarg'd to introduce a jade)— 

—This Dulnvss found quite fit—lor, though a goddess, 

She had a trunk as gross as chtisiian bodies. 

Twas herewhc ffx’d her court, and licre her throno, 

(Her own hands built the bctKh she sat upon) 

Huge quarto Dutch, and huger German folios, 

French fricandeaiix, and rich Italian olios; 

Heru looby lApsius spread his volumes wide, 

(His volumes wider than a Dutch backside) 

There Heytse's Virgil with Masvieius pre-st 
“ And Schweigkweeusir, outweighing half the rest." 

Wiilf Frrinsheim's nonsense, Drackenborch the next 
Weigh'd heavily, tho’ lighten'd of the text; 

(This Drackenborch had smil'd at Omar's wrath 
And serv'd, whole winters, Alexandria’s? bath,) 

Plutarch! Vibe Reiskii, Hein ecct 
Dejur, civil. Euripidesque Becki. 
lluhiikenius,* Spanheim, filling up the rear, 

Abrcschius, Schneder, Dukcr, Vaikensecr; 

Serrani Plato, Cicero Gronovf, 

Mgffei Roma, Papse Pauli Jovt, 

Gravius, Emesti, and Duval and Buhle, 

And all § the drivellers of the modem schotd. 

Twas on this throne the mqdd ess sat, and here 
She drank her favourite’s heakh in Heyne's beer. 

And hence she wafted with her savoury breath 
The “ Ship of Foies” to victoiy or death. 

Meanwhile the day-star, ling’ring in the deep. 

Faint o’erAhe German waves began to creep. 

And hover’d o’er our &t Westphalian hogs 
With typie mists, and emblematic fogs; 

^hen, with foreboding, heavy, heart, arose 
Adorned Koppe, impatient of repose.— * 

“ Sleep’st,thou, my——?" with a sigh he sud. 
Approaching close to ——'s pensile b^, 

'* Sleep’st thou when England mediums the blow, 

*' .\nd wit and learning threat our overthrow I 
*' J feel a presage, horrible, tho* dark. 

That shadows out the fortune of our berit>» 

I feel we never sljpll successful be, 

" But Common Sense shall conquer you and me.** 

Thus spoke adorned Koppe, prophetic goose. 

As dying swansqf sit grumbling in the ooze, 

What time Maumder hears the plaintive strain 
Yet rolls his bull-fac’df visage to the main, 

Unmov'd by music—(such the nonsense old. 

And such the nonsmse Mrs. RaAdifTe told, 

'Mid her stale trash of g<d>lins and ch&teaux 
Which, save herself, the German only knowa.) 

*' Better write these, than thus in miseiy stlillr, 

'* To beg thy bread at Strasburg, bankrupt drutwFl 

} Vide the sadiiog of Aleiandria, and destruction ofits iibraiy, 
in the Arabian Histomu.—The may, periwns, be acquaiiited 

irith the Tale of * DaA A^.* • 

i Cum multis olds quoe perseriben lonnim est. 

Sic ubi fitta vecknt, uditabjectus in hetbis, 
AdvadaniktiidriconcinitaRHitOlof! Ov. 

* fpsum (fbnan sUiiacM) autem inter optimoa Homtti interpsctei^ 
quos antiqultas tuleiit, eroonere vix duUtem—Jam ad aliam psoi- 
^ityiattem Bocedanras. Noehden de Per. Schol. in Horn. . 

t Tanrino ooiaua tuIm. TauiifotmU Aufidui, 

Kifmra ravfnt, 

O 2 
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•* ’Twcrc better far,*’ pursued adorned Koppe, 

“ Than wrt'tc fl.-ii conitnents and neglect your shop! 

“ Thoti, crafty IVyltmlach, with subtle mind,, 

** Hast left tliy native booksellers behind, 

With grinning sneers iincliaritablv full ’ , 

“ To hud ihat Oxford is like llollaod dull, 

" That heads of colleges in sage <!clute 
“ In caput 'mortuiiin nmalgainnte.’' 

Then IVyttenlack nprear'd liis critic lash. 

And pros’d in doggrcl unconnected trash, 

And dar’d thy praises, Ithcdjcma, shame. 

In'metre such as llfcrmaifs self might blame. 

Then Herman, wltcn he pert aiul npsy grew, * 

Read Oppian’s Ilalieutics to the crow ; 

Kxplain’d the “ Grecian Isaac IValton" clear. 

And rend, as lyricks, jd.iin hexameter. 

lint grubbing § Schneider (he who used to share 
Ruck-punch witli customers at I,cipsic-fair) 

Smites at the revels of his mawkish friends, „ 

Chews a fr('^h rpiid, and thus his soul unbends. 

“ .My dealest-, svhen on shore we land, , 

Sbukf from your shoes Itritanniu's caitiff sand j 
“ f straight at Westminster will play the fool,' * 

“ I'ltou take thy residciipe at •*** school. 

“ Then, thy’ a;t present \vc ma^yiin disgrace, 

“ And young Crinitus moek,Dur quack grimace, 

** Yet deaf to metre and the Muses nine, 

" W^hile sense, and sciencQs find arts decline, 

“ Their future generations shall declare 
“ Our victories o’er tire hostile pow’r of Hair." ^ 

" Leave this to me,” ih' unlctter'd hero cried-— 

“ All learning, genius, knowledge I deride — 

*' I.«ave this to, me—like Attila I come 
“ To sack iSic walls of ill-defended Rome.” * 

Thus ■ - said, when distant to their view 
Appear’d the rising spires of Yarmouth blue— 

Meanwhile the goddess kept her watchful eye 
Fr?i’d on tlie ‘ Ship of I^oles,’ and saw them nigh 
Th’ expected shore, while heav’n and earth, and sea. 
Seem’d to presage their bop’d-for victory. 

Lull’d by the glorious scene, her eyelids close 
By slow degrees, and sink in deep rcpdsc. 

Bat Hair who watch'd each motion of his foe. 

Heard the laist parting breath she let bclow,|| 

Saw her bands tremble, and her senses fail. 

And her sick mouth refuse th’ accustom’d ale. 

'Fhen thus to Comus said—Haste, haste iny friend, 

** Disguise your sex—a serub his boat will lend— 

Fill it with gin and ram and new hung beef— 

Make to the brig—the brig her sails shall reef— 

t 'rhis most impudent commentator wrote a book, De MetrU— 
each page rontains the grossest absurdities and blunders. Can 1 
say more, than that he vras more incompetent to writeaipon me¬ 
tres than Schutzf 

{ This gentleman edited the Ret RusHcte Scriploret merely for 
the sake of grulbing. in the old outlandish words of Cato and 
Varro. His comments iV Mnlo-MedicinA may do some good to 
his frtenAs.—Ht haa modestly published his nonsense in eight 
v^umes—(or as he calb them) Peerts. of 700 pages each—^His 
arc very exttaordinvy parts!! But he even apologizes for bis 
treSiV, by saying ihat m uw forced to mate haste, for fear he 
should he too late at Leipsic fair. Sec hit prefece, where he con- 
fe SMS this, totidem verbis. 

It Bzplma sonat quantum vesica. Hor. I suppose this lady. 
• ht(k»mros Arisioph. 


" The luiiigry sailors shall thy presen^ hail, 

“ And thirsty commentators crowd thj* sale— 

“ 1 g'” shall glaJ the hearts of A'ojspe and Brunek, 

“ And make /he Doctor and his Herman drun)^, 

“ The muck-worm Schneider see with double eye, 

" And Hy/tetfhuch forestall futurity. 

“ 'I’lie rest I leave lo fjte.”—Thus spake the god ' 

Atid ?lrook ail lissex with his hairy nod. 

Comus obey’d, and flew to Yamiouih t}uay. 

There found a Ashing vessci’lit for sc>. 

Bought of the owner; gy'i upon the strand 
A bum-boat woman met, just come.tu land. 

After a conversation moil polile,\ 

He took her to “ The Wrestlers" for the night. 

And while she yet was sunk in deep repose. 

Stole from the inn, accoutred in her clothes. 

The boat already stor’d with rum and gin. 

Stale fish without, and stinking meat within. 

The god unmoor’d—(the zephu swell’d the sail) 

.And h.i(le cre morn the German vessel hail. 

Me plac’d oiiisiile his stores of new hung beef— 

Makes to llie brig—their sails the Germans reef— 

Tile hungry oqilors never smell the slink. 

And thirsty commentators buy his drink. 

The gill dilights the hearts of Kuppe and Brunch, 

In prospect-and his friend get drunk, 

Schneider begins to sec wiili double eye, 

And Wyltenhuch forestalls futurity. 

'I'hcn- - — said—and totter’d as he spoke— 

" Suppose my frieud-s, suppose, just for a joke. 

We bring tftis woman to the ‘ Ship of Foies’, , 

To liear mv treatise “ Do Porphyrii Schors”§— 

I’liey all assented, Herman gave his hand 
To help the god on board—the others stand 
Upon the deck, and shout with loud acclaim 
Their merry ——’s anti-classic name. 

The rites and orgies of the crew my Muse 
Would sing—hut decency and sense refuse— 

What ribbald songs by Wyttcnhach were sung! 

What smutty stories dropp'd from-'s tongue! 

Dm Comus, titt’ring at the tipsy crew. 

His task fulAlI’d, to Jissex back withdrew, \ 

And told Crinitus how he late had left « 

-of reason utterly bereft. 

Now all we^e drank—and blowing hard from share 
A tempest drove their vessel past the Nore— 

No sound disturbs th’ impenetrable band. 

And the ship strikes upon the Goodwin Sand. 

Koppe overboard, adorned Kop^e ! was thrown. 

And amorous Nereids claim’d him as their own. 

Sweet Salsodora cau^it him in her arms— 

To him Mephitis yielded all her charms. 

Goosinda grey, Nonsensia void of hair. 

And —* i mother, Acomata fair. 

Vied for his love in briny bow’re below. 

As ^ Sinedley dull was ravish’tf long ago. 

$ Hunuoiissimus ^nw—this is as well implied as a tertain doe- 
tisstnuu In Ae Cbm. de For. 

$ Ebrius et peiulans, qui nullum forte cecidit—Yes, be has mur¬ 
dered fforphyry. 

^ Vide Pope’s Dunciad, 
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Then the loud shoci awoke the sleeping, crew. 

And Dulness, rous’d, mer eyes around her threw. 

With starting teats shc^saw, but could not save 
Her heavy o^spring from the drowning wave. 

She snatch’d his body from the deep—his mind 
■Outweigh’d the body.f and was left l>ehind. f 
'rheifwith strong ;«rm she tu^’d the brig to shore— 

While Koppe defunct his weeping comrades bore} • 

And, disembarking oft the Isle of Dogs, 

Hrcct a simple tomb in Jtindred Hbgs— 

First to the grave, with many a m^irnful .tc.tr. 

The youth was borne extended on his bier— 

Syinltolic poppies strew'd the chosen ground. 

And ali'i^his d.trling once, went briskly round. 

Tobacco too, with inclaiicholy fume. 

Deepen’d the silence, and increas'd the gloom, 

' But funeral games, in honour of the dead. 

Were plann'd by — — - anti-classic head— 

Not games like those by llomrr, t'tTpil, told. 

Which grac’d young Iffclor or Anchises old ; 

But such ns oft' round Christmas tables go. 

Game of the goose, hot-cockles, and pcc|>-boh! 

And next, (as asses in the racescourse win, • 

Who run the slowest, and the last come in,) 

So, marks of honour’were on /n'm,im|irest 
\\’ho was decreed the dulla-t by the rest. 

Who had compos'd the heaviest, ilattcst book. 

Which ne’er with any class of readers look j 
Book, edited by peildgoguc delirious, * 

“ Note ii|>on note, or-on Porphyrins”— 

Thus, tho' he thought the sentence was a rude 8ne, 

The choice unanimously fell on-. 

And Midas' ears were .added to his brow, 

Kars, never yet so well applied as now ; 

Kars, which great Cibber not so .justly wore. 

Nor any glorious blundcihead ot yore. 

J Common Sense, 

END OF THE SECOND CANTO. 

+ It is reported that Mr. 7 'aylor, the Platonist, is about to de¬ 
scend in a diving bell to search for Koppe’s or >mad. He la¬ 
mented to me his fatal ('T.^siunrK^, which mingled with the 
Ns/icMw, had overpowered the x^iTixtv, and sent him to Davy’s 
Lwker. ^ 

i i. e. The wdl-memiing man. 


On the Contrircersp reipecting Oerman Commentators. 

Mr. Editor, 

It is above two niontl^s since I first offered certain 
observations, which (to me at least) appeared of con¬ 
siderable importance, to your nttci^tion ; and was not 
a little surprised at seeing two of your Journals which 
have been published subsequently, with only a slight 
notice of the receipt of my letter* Whatever might 
be your reason for suppressing its publication, I am 
now aware that I have been anticipated in some of 
the remarks that it contained j and that my feelings 
in favour of oppressed and injured merit, involved me 
in an unpardonable prolixity—1 do not mean now to 
incur a similar censure. To recapitulate the heads 
merely of what I then offered to your consideration is 
the object I have at present in view in addressing you. 


The very im|)ortant discoveries I have since made, to¬ 
gether with tho mutins that first induced me«to write, 
v^ill be more properly the subject of a subsequent 
paper, when reflection shall have methodized my own 
ideas, and the ij^ertion of tfiis, assured me of your 
impartiality *and willingness to assist the injured Cause 
of Literature. 

1. 1 insist that (here at present does exist in this 
metropolis, or its vicinity, a regularly organized sys¬ 
tem of < against the furtherance and improve¬ 

ment of Classical Learning throughout Europe, which 
forms one link in that great chain so ably detected by 
Barrucl and llohison. For ta^proofs ov this conspi¬ 
racy r^cst not on such vague and chimerical notions 
as tliose which your Correspondent M. Uome has 
suggested, but on tacts posttivr and wcontrovrrtible. 
To this coiispiraev I annex the term “ Anli-Classie.'' 

‘2. Thar this conspiracy is deep and complicated; 
that its Missionaries are scattered about in various 
parts of EngUnd, that there is ^rcot >'ea.si»t to .suppose^ 
that thri/ hare spread furl her *—and that their srcresi/ 
and iiij/ilcri/ is so deep as to require the utmost vigi¬ 
lance sagacity and perseverance lodevelope and expose 
'theiti. • 

3. That one of the fiivouritc measures of the Society 
I speak of, is to wound by anonymous slandtr un.'nis- 
pecting virtue, and to mlHiethe most of the unjrnnrdcd 
discoTcrie.s they have by thci^* means obtained.— [ liave 
singled out one instance-, and ceftaiii I am, that when 
I mention the niuch-respecteit name of Dr. Nochden, 
there is not one of your readers who will not be ready 
to exclnimewith me. “ The conspiracy exists, crush 

jfit in embryo!”— 

4. I have glanced at the general nature of anonv- 
igous publications, such as the Letters of Ciinitusi 
have expressed my opinion, supported by the highest ' 
legal authpritij in this eountry,\ that no man has a 
right to publish any thing without his oxen nnl twine 
subjoined, (at least, not with a feigned name) j that 
such a proceeding is “ something excessively like a 
fraud on the public," and may be considered in an 
action for damages; and that in this particular in¬ 
stance special dnuingis may be proved; your Corres¬ 
pondent having taken upon himself the name of at 
least two most respectable characters—-viz, a German 
Professor, J and a Swede § of great racdiqal .celebrity. 

5. [ concluded with some particular observations, 
in some of which I have been anticipated by Dr, N. 
himself. One remains as yet unnoticed—the striking 
similarity between theJo/.r.v of Crinitus and the Con¬ 
stant Reader, to be met with in your Journal for Oc¬ 
tober } which might by many be accounted as a very 
strong pmo/'of the conspiracy; but is only slightlx 
noticed by mo, who have other proofs to bring of a 
nature much more serious,important, aad saiisjuclory. 

Duheich Common, p Wilkins. 

Jan. 2o. 

* In my next pa^r I shall explain<«ny meaning more fully. 


since informed, is known a« the author of a Treatise on Greek 
Accents, which has not yet been imported into this country. 

$ Dr. Crinitus of Abo, in Finland, whose name may be met 
with subscribed to a Memorial presented to the King of Sweden in. 
favour of the Cultivation of Poutoes in the year 1772. 
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Further Account of Jacob Bryant, 


Jacob Tiryant, 

MR.'EniTOR, * 

As the following contains some further particulars 
of the late Jacob Bryant, Esq. beside what appeared in 
your Journal for November last, fotx will probably 
not object to give it a place. 

Yours, &c. 

“ Jacob Bryant, Esq. died at Cypenham, near Wind- 
sor> ui his 89th year, of a mortification in his leg, oc¬ 
casioned by a razore against a chair, in^ reaching a 
book off the shelf. He was famous for his extensive 
learning, erudition, ami profound researches afteV truth. 
The two Royal Foundations of Eton and King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, boas*, and with great reason, of this 

f ;reat scholar, and ornament of his age. He was elected 
tom Eton to King’s, A. D. 1730’- He attended his 
Grace, the present Duke of Marlborough, and his bro- 
ther. Lord Charles Spencer, to Eton, as private tutor, 
and instilled, (as mignt be expected) the best of princi¬ 
ples into the minds of his noble ppils, who have both 
steadily pursued the paths of virtue, and honout, and 
piety, 'i'he present head of that illustrious house, is 
an example of excellence and dignified worth. Mr. 
Bryant proved a most valuable acquisition to that noble 
family, who well knew hos^o appreciate his met its, 
and rewarded him accordingly. The late Duke of 
Marlboroughbvedandcsteemed him; and Mr. Bryant, 
as private Secretarjr, accompanied the Duke till his 
death in his campaign on the Continent, where his 
Grace had the command of the British ^rces. His 
Grace also promoted him to a lucrative appointment in* 
the ordnance, when be was Master General. ‘ 

** Mr. B’t. first work published was his ** Observa. 
tiops and^ Enquiries, relating to various parts of Aft. 
cient History, containing dissertations on the Wind 
Euroclydon, and on the Island Melite ; together with 
an account of Egypt in its most early state, and of the 
Shepherd Kings, 176'7." But his grand work was 
A New System, or an Analysis of Ancient Mytho. 
logy ; wherein an attempt is made to divest tradition 
of fable, and to reduce truth to its original purity.*' 
Also his reply to the Dutch revjew of it. In this 
analysis, is given an history of the Babylonians, Chai. 
deans, Egyptians, Canaanites, Hilladians, lonians, Le. 
leges, Dorians, Petasgi, &c. Various were his other 
useful labours, the fruits of which have appeared from 
tiase to time in the literary world. He was engaged 
deeply and earnestly in the Rowleian controversy, in 
which he was assisted by communications from his 
learned and excellent friend, the late Dr. Glynn of! 
King's College, Cambridge, who may truly be styled 
the Detieix of that famous University. 

** Mr. B.*s Treatises against Dr. Priestlev and 
Thomas Paine, must not be omitted; and amidst all 
his other works, we mutt distinguish with peculiar 
regard, his treatise on the Chrismn Religion, in the 
possession of which, ivery fiunily would find its advau. 
uge. His ** OissertationB on Balaam, Samson, and 
Jonah,** are extremely curious and admirable; alio his 
<* Observations on fitmoui controverted passages in Jo. 
sephus and Justin Martyr," What has more paittcu. 
larly of late ei^aged the attemitm of the literal^ is 1 ms 
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“ Dissertation on the Trojan Wafc snd the Expedition 
of the Grecians, as described b| Homertogether 
with that on a description of the Plain of Troy, by 
Mons. Le Chev alier, and upon the Vindication of Ho¬ 
mer, by J. B, S. Morrit, Esq. The first volume of the 
exposition of the Duke of Marlborough’s splendid edi-,^. 
ttonof his mvaluable collection of Gems, was exA'Utcd 
in J.atin by this learned Gentleman, and translated into 
French by the late Dr. Maty. The Latin Exposition 
of the second volume lys Grace devolved on Dr. Cole, 
Prebendary of Westminster; and*Mr. Dutens translated 
it into French. Mr. ^yant was never married. He was 
of sedentary habits in his riper ytars, though active and 
expert in youthful exercises as an Etonian; when, by his 
skill in swimming, he had the happiness of saving the 
valuable life of Dr. Barnard, afterwards Master and 
the Provost of Eton. 

“ Mr. B. preserved his eminent superiority of talents* 
to the last days of bis long life, which was devoted to 
literature; and his studies were for the most part di. 
reeled to the detection of error, and the investigation 
of truth. His conversation was full of spirit, pleasing 
and instructive. His acquaintance and friends were 
choice yet/iumerous : as . his society was courted and 
enjoyed by all distinguished and literary personages in 
his neighbourhood. Such was the high character he 
sustained, that even Majesty itself has frequently conde- 
scended to visit the humble retreat of this venerable 
Sage at Cypenham. He was uniformly a faithiul and 
true servant of God, by whose mercy he was blessed 
with fulness of days, comforts, and honours. He has 
bequeathed a handsome legacy to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and one also cowards a Fund 
for superannuated Scholars of Eton College: and his 
excellent library to King's College, Cambridge. He 
Ktd in his life.time presented many of his valuable 
books to his Majesty, and his Caxtons to the Marquis 
. of Blandfurd. 


TO COIlKESPONUEN're. 

a Correspondent in a Letter dated Edinburgh, Dec, 
19 , and bigned /. M, accuses mv of an mijitsfifiabfe 
partiality in our account of" The Subbath, a Poeni,” 
which appealed in the HmubcrJ'or November. He 
sthies that he “ both admired and.disapproved'' that 
Reiiao; Hu disapproted it on account o) Ut being, in 
his opinion^ too long jor such a small volume i on ac- 
comt of its exhibiting tt partial view both of the 
merits and difccts of the poem ; a ,d on aceoiinf of his 
having reason to suppose, Jhat this partial vieto was 
obtained by the undue injlueiiee of persons interested 
in the sale of the work. As to the length of the re- 
view, we must inform our Correspondent, that it is not 
our practice to estimate the value of a work, or the 
attention it ikstnes, by its size. As to thejvstieeof 
the character given it, those who read the poem 
and the review will judge for themselves ; and to their 
dteision. we leave it wUlihut hesifatiOH. As to this 
character having been procured by undue indueniet, it 
is necessary to inform aur Correspondent, that the au¬ 
thor of that review was in a distant part of Buglond' 
at the time he wrote it ; tksU the work wae sent to him 
without a. siegk hmt if who was the author, the pro* 
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Notices, Utera^ and Scientific, 


prietor, or the pernos intereeted in the ealci and that 
he had no cuimnuiilcation iehettver concerning it, till 
t^'ter tie review was printed in the form in whiek it 
now ttaadf.-^Had lie writer of' this letter been pro- 
perlp informed of tie nature and intention the Li- 
' terarp Journal, toe should not have kaa occasion to 
make this statement. • 


N pTjCB S. 

LITERARY, St:|ENfl«C, &c. 

Dr. Kikglakk. WI arc requested bv Dr. Kinglake to 
announce, “ 'I'liat be will speedily pnbfish an expontion 
of the ignorance, scurrility, and faishood, contained in the 
review of his Dissertation on Gout, inserted in the last 
Number of tiiis Journal, solemnly pledges Mmseff xo 
prove against the author of that review several as d:iring 
infamous/aMuotis, as ever degraded a literary publication, 
or polluted the pages of critipil truth.” This performance, 
which (VC have announced in his own (trotds, he offers to 
us for ptibiicatioii, provided we can aduiit it. As our 
meat object is to support truth and expose error, without 
fear or |>artidlity, we can have no objections whatever to 
admit Dr. K.'s exposition of our errors, provided he can 
contain his observations within about two pages, the limits 
which our obligations to our (.'orrespondents render it ne¬ 
cessary for us to prescribe. If we cannot do justice to his 
ideas within that short space, we would recommend to hint 
to publish them at length in a separate form. We cer¬ 
tainly do not wish to detract from the real merits of Dr. 
Kinglake; or to have obtained the reputation of detecting 
an absurd theory, unless we deserve it. 

The Code of Health amu LoiroBviTr. We are 
happy to find that Sir John Sinclair, who has done so 
much for the benefit of the northern part of this kingdom, 
by procuring a very full statistical account of its present si¬ 
tuation, has undertaken to lay before the public an account 
of the various facts which have hitherto been collected with 
n^rd to the means of preserving health and prolonging 
life. These two divisions of the medical art, or rather of 
die subject of life and health, are S|>okcn of by I.ord Bacon 
as its noblest branches; and vet hitherto they have never 
been regularly investigated. The only way in which this 
can be done, is by collecting a sufficient number of well 
authenticated facts, to furnish materials for a proper induc¬ 
tion. This most useful i.ssk Sir John Sinclair has under¬ 
taken to |>erform; and, in a Prospectus which he has 
draivn up of the work, he proposes to divide it into three 
parts: I. The circumstances which necessarily tend to pro¬ 
mote health and longevity, independeni of individual atten¬ 
tion; comprehending the fallowing heads! 1. Form and 
. growth of the individual. 2. Natural consthiuioii 3. Dis¬ 
position of mind. 4* Parentage. 5. Climate. 6. Edu¬ 
cation. 7. Rank in life. 8. Pafiicular occupation. Q. Con- 
mibial connexion. 10. Sex, II. The roles, which, if 
observed by an individual, have a tendency to preserve 
health and existence, even where these inu-pendeiit ci'> 
euinstances are wanting: These rules refer to, I. Air. 
2. Diet. 3. Digestion and its effects. 4. Clothing. 5. Ha¬ 
bitation. 6. Exercise of the mind. 7. Exercise of the 
body- 3. Sleep, g. Amusements. 10. Habits. I i. Tem¬ 
per *or disposition. 12. Medichie. III. The rcgiilaiious 
by which the general health and safety of a communiiy au- 
'protected from the various injuries to which they are hkelv 
to be exposed, these are the Police, 1, of clnnatc; 2, of 
,physictd edueation; 3, of diet; 4, of public amusements; 
i, of habits and customs; 6, of public institutions; 7, for 
ibe healA of sailors and soldiers; 8. of medicine, and the 
means of promotuig ita impioveiiMtit. It is the intention 
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of the author to consolidate into one octavo voluftie all the 
kAowledge which he considers to be essentially ntetssary 
for die MtaifioMDt of health and longevity. But for those 
who desire lo invmiimie the subject further, he proposes 
to publish, lit fouramlitionai volumes ociavo, .m account 
of the writings and opinions of ail the ancient, foreign, and 
British authors, who have discussed the subjects in ques¬ 
tion. We conceive that this work may iie rendered of the 
highest importance to mankind. We need not recom¬ 
mend to the author to pay more aitentiun to facts than 
opinions; and to be particularly careful in ascertaining the 
truth of facts. The opinions of Lord Bacon on the sub¬ 
jects proposed to be treated of mserve tlie most serious 
atteiiuotff Even where his information is defective, the 
keen and penetrating conjectures of that great genius may 
suggest the most useful liints to the inquirers on any sub¬ 
ject on which he treats. 

Mr, Macfherson's long expected work on Commerce 
wilt be ready for publication in 'the course of the Spring, in 
four large quarto volumes. It will be entitled, “ Annals 
of Goinmeice, *ManufaCtures, Fisheries, and Navigation, 
with brief Notices of the Arts and Sciences connected with 
them; Qontaining the Tronsactioiis of the British Empire 
^aiid other Countries, from the earliest Accounts to the 
'Meetillg of the Union Varlianieni in 1801; with a large 
Appendix, containing a Commercial and Manufactural 
Gazetteer of the United Kingdom, Hie. &c.” 

The Rev. James Hall, lH. A. has in the press some 
important experiments and dist^veries in ice, heat, and 
cold ; the result of which will probably prove of great ad¬ 
vantage to the navv, and will alsosteno to solve some diffi¬ 
culties in natural history and philosophy. 

The Britvh and Foreign Bible Socibtt has been 
piesented by a literary gentleman of great respectability with 
a%ery valuable collection of copies of the holy scriptures in 
foreign languages, the acquisition of which has en^ged hit 
attention for many years. As many other gentleman are in 
possession of copies in the ancient and modern tongues^ 
those who mM’ be disposed to follow so laudable an exam¬ 
ple will considerably forward the important object of that 
institution. 

Mr. P. Latham has issued Proposals for publishing tqr 
subscription, in two octavo volumes, a Compendium of 
the History, Laws, Customs, and Privileges of the City of 
London. 

A Translation oPthe Essat on the Spirit and 
Influence of the Reformation of Luther by C, 
ViLLARS, which ^ined the prize for the ques(ion pro¬ 
posed on that subject by the National Institute of France, 

IS in the press, and will be published in a short time. 
This work, which was first published in French only a few 
months ago, has come already to a second edition in that 
language. It has been translated into German by N. P. 
Stamped, an author of considerable reputation in Ger- 
inany ; and to the translation is s^ed a preface and otMcr- 
vations by O. Rosentniiller, tuperintendant at Leipsic, To 
the English trandation are to be added copious notes by the 
translator, intended to correct and illustrate the views of 
the author, and passages from the writers of our own 
country, who have thrown out so many important ideas on 
the subject, to present as full and accurate a view as pos¬ 
sible of' that great event. 

Munoo Park, the celebrated African traveller is about 
to undertake another journey of discovery to that quarter 
of the globe, of which so little is known. His course, 
(ve understate, is to be toward the southern part of that 
continent. He is arrived at Portsmouth,, where he is to 
embark in the Eugenic slrrop. Captain Webb, who bu 
oide.s to cany him to the ptoM of hie desriaatioB. 
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I^aizESuBlEurx.—^'I'hc subjwt of the |>ri/e ofploqucncc 
^niposcil by the National Iiigiitiition of France for the 
iolioM'ing year is, Tlie Literary Statu of France in the Mill 
Century. 

'I’lic Society of Rural F’cnnoiny at Copcnliagen have pro¬ 
posed three prizes to the best inuinoir on thu cultivation of 
forest tvi'cs, considered in rclatiolj to the purpose of ship¬ 
building. 

'I'he 'I'cylerian Society have proposed as the subject of a 
prize e.ssay the following question; W'hat advantages ha.s 
Christianity derived from missions during the last 4wo cen¬ 
turies ; and wliai success may be expected from tlje mis¬ 
sionary societies at present existing > ' 

Bot.Vny.—'H ie (jount P'on Ihffmamegg, known by 
Ills botanical tour throngh Portugal, obtained a few years 
ago from tlic Prince Regeiil^f that country permission to 
send to the Brasils a maft of the name ni' SirLer, distin¬ 
guished for hi.s botanical knowledge, for the purpo.se of 
.exploring thcnumerons>.iatural productions of ih.at country. 
Sicber we.nt under the protection of ilie CJovcriior the 
Count tlos Areas to Parii, where he has ^low spent up¬ 
wards of a year. lie has sent to Hurupc au account ^f 
the lately discovered Ai/apnna, or Eitpalotiium Ai/npattii, 
a native »f the banks of the Amaz.ons river. His notices 
of the virtues of this plant deserve the more attentioii^ as 
we alrcifUy procure from the same neighbourhond Ipecacu- 
aiili.'i, Quas.sia, and Peruvian bark, medicine^ of particular 
efficacy. The letter of Sicber, dated from Para, in the. 
"Brasils, .Tune 12, 1.S04, is as follows : “ 1 haie made two 
trials on my.sclf of the celebrated plant, the Ai/aptiua, 
which, is an antidote against all sorts of poison. A soldier 
brought me a brown long-haired caterpillar, which among 
its hairs of an inch long, had a number of small stings. I 
took it from the leaf in wliieli he carried it, into my hand; 
upon which the soldier called odt fearfully, that it was 
poisonous. Ills warning was, however, too late. I re¬ 
ceived three stings in the middle fin^r of my right hand. 
The Unger instantly became red, swelled, ami I felt an in¬ 
credible degree of pain. In a quarter of an hour the red¬ 
ness and swelling extended along the whole arm to the 
elbow ; and in half an hour I was no longer able to move 
it. I made a plant of the Avapana be dug up, and 
squeezed out the Juice, which T placed along with the 
bruised plant on my arm. In from two to three minutes 
the pain left me; in half an hour I could move my hand ; 
and oy next day I had recovered the use of it. The stings 
in the finger continued to be painful for two days longer, 
when the whole effects of the accident disappeared. The 
next experiment was more dangerous for me. A small 
scolopcndra stung pr bit me, in the night time while 
usleep, in the brow above the right eye. I was suddenly 
awakened hy the acuteness of the paiii; but as J could not 
procure the plant during the night, the poison had time to 
take effect to a dan^rous degree before next morning. On 
the application of ute Ayapana, the pain and inflammation 
left me. 1 could not however reduce the tumour, which 
had risen above tin inch, nearly in the shaiie of a horn ; 
and 1 was obliged to confine myself to the house for four 
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days, as I could not pul on a lial. The scar remained '■ 
tender for some time aficiwanls. *My assistant was bit in * 
the right foot, he did not know hy vvliat animal, as we 
passed through a wood. He did not, hoyever, feel any 
particular uneasiness from it till next evening, when he 
could no longer bear a shoe on his foot. On the applicjjj^ 
tion of theAyapana, the swelling and the heal abated ; but 
the suppuration could not be preventetr; 1 was under the 
necessity of laying it open. In six days the foot u as quite 
well. This salutary plant ought to lae applied as soon as 
possible aftet the bite fir sting, and then its efficacy m.'iy 
immedi.ilcly be perched. When not applied early, it still 
removes the heat, atiU stops the jwelling; the suppuration 
alone cannot be then prevented. 

Tub Inquisition publishes annually a list of the books 
which it prohibits in whole or in part. That for 1804 has 
just ap|)c.ircd, in which the Decade Philn^ophique, or 
Review of Paris is included. On this there is the followjpg 
notice in that work; “ F.very civility deserves another. 
Wc thank the holy (dliccr for having placed our publication 
in the same list with the priest pieces aj' P. T. Co, ■tc,’ 
lUe, J.ocics Essay on the llumuti l^nderstanding, the 
fPurks of Pope, the Discourse of M. Por/alis on the /fe- 
estailishment of religious Tf'orship, &e. Tliis is in fiu,t 
too iiiiich honour for a journal. The Monitcur, it is true, 
is joined in this distinetion. Rut its extent, the mass 
which it forms when collected, and the official character 
with which it is iinestrd, attract towards it an attention 
which we do not deserve. The more setisihle wc are of 
our own unworthinrss, the more we feed the value of the 
favours with which the Inquisition has honoured us. We 
should be delighted if this very Number were seized in the 
custodv of .some reader, vender, or detainer, as its edict 
hears; and it may be assured that by treating us favourably 
it has not obligee! persons without gratitude.” 

Mkthoii of GtviN(} THE (Tfain and Hardne.s.s of 
Steel to Copper.—T he surest and speediest means of 
phosphorizing copper is to lake the metal under the metal¬ 
lic form, to fuse it with two parts of animal glass, and a 
twelfth of charcoal powder; but it is essential that the copper 
should present a great deal of surface,—an advantage ob¬ 
tained by taking shavings of that metal, which are placed 
in strata with animal glass mixed with charcoal powder j 
the crucible so exposcti to a (ire sufficiently strong to fusu 
the animal glass, ’riiere is then formed phosphorus, the 
greater part of which burns, while another combines with 
the copper, in which it remains incarcerated till no more is 
disengaged, though kept in fusion for twenty minutes un¬ 
der tlie animal glass which has not been decomposed. 
When the crucible has cooleil, and is broken, the phos¬ 
phorated copper is found in the form of a grey brilliant 
liutlon unJer the glass, which has passed to the. state of 
rerl enamel. On lieing weighed, it is found that by this 
operation its weight has been increased a twcllih. Tlio 
copper thus comiiined with aphosphorus acquires the hard¬ 
ness of steel, of which it has the grain and the colour; 
like, it, is suscepyblc of the finest polish; it can be easily 
tunied; it does not become altered in the air, Ute copper 
emits no smell wlieii rublKd, Were it ductile, it would 
be of the greatest utility, since no flit bodies seem to have 
any hold of it. The dark red enamel which is formed in 
this experiment may be employed with advantage for por¬ 
celain and enamels, as thi8,rca docs not alter in the fire. 

Prussian Universities.— The King of Prussia disco¬ 
vers a considerable zeal for the im|>rovement of the univer¬ 
sities in his dominions. AJ. Alassow, one of his ministers, 
is sedulously eirmloyed in forming and executing plans for ^ 
this purpose. The. King has lately transmitted to the va- ' 
rious universities a mrcular letter, exhorting them to for¬ 
ward his views for thdr improvement. 
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The CorrAponienfe of the late John Wilkc/t with hi.i 
Priendsf printed from thg Original Manusvnptx, in 
which are introd^ed Memoirs qfhiil-’/e. ZJj^John 
Almon. Stole. l‘2mo. I’liHL'ps. IL \Ss, 
hetters from the YAir 1774 fo the Year 179^, of John 
Wilkes, Esq, addressed to his Daughter, the tat. 
Miss Wilkes: tiith a Cotlfction (tf his Alncellahemi'i 
Poems. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the. Life 
of Air.Wilkes. 4vols. 1‘2‘no. Longman Co. ll,\s. 
E have classed these publications in one article, 
as they relate to the same object, but their merit 
is widely different. We shall hr-.t, however, speak to 
that of Mr. John Alnion. This gentleman, in his 
own opinion, brings ample qualifications for the office 
of biographer to' Mr. Wilkes. He was acquainted i 
not only with him, during his career Jf popularity, 
but with most, if not all the characters svho supported 
him, and called themselves patriots. To this precious 
cabal, he appears also to have been man-midwife ge¬ 
neral, and ushered their political bantlings into the 
world, with all the tenderness, delicacy and secresy 
which becomes the accoucheur of a spuriJhs breed. 
Mr. Almon, therefore, can give day and date to many 
papers and pamphlets which would have rcquirec^ 
much patient, and perhaps, unsuccessful research iif 
any other man. Add to all this, his mo.st important 
qualification, the possession of a large stock of old 
newspapers, magazines, and other brochures of the 
day, of which he has made most copious use; indeed, 
the happy knack he has of republishing, without the 
kmaliest acknowledgement, what bad been printed over 
and over again, and was deservedly forgotten, cannot 
be enough admired. It raises him to a very high 
rank among the book-makers, who may learn from 
his labours, with what little cspence of i^ns and ink, 
volumes may be filled, and money drawn from the 
pockets of the public. * 

Except as to the qualifications, however, which wa 
have just stated, we cannot bestow much praise on 
Mr. A1 tnon as a biographer, nor, inde£i, does it ap- < 
pear to us that he has amr very clear and distinct no¬ 
tions of that branch or literature. Still we do not 
theiitioiir this with mnchvregret, for if he had possessed 
tb6 geitoine talents of a biographer, who is either the: 
advoekte for the dead, or the inswuctor of the living, 
if be had known what belongs to the delineation of 
human character, and by what means, fair, or unfair, 
a man may be represented in a more favourable light 
' than hti deserves, we should have expected a book of 
most peiiiicious tendenq;. Zealons as ho <> for the 
KpuWtidn of Mr. Wilkes as a public and private cha¬ 
racter, we should have expected sedition under the 
guise of constitutional prindiples, and infidelity sup- 

E irted and decorated by the rights of private opinion. 

lit nothing, bf this kind occurs in these Memoirs. 
We bate sedition, indeed, most plentifully selected 
AronroM newspapers and magazines; but Mr, Almon 
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not considering it as such, very fairly le.ive.s i( to the 
judgment of the reader: We have impiety and immo¬ 
rality, but these ate never allowed to tarnish thy lustre- 
of his immortal hero; and actions whicli might have 
brought any other man toOhe bar of the Old Bailey, 
areSlierc given very candidly, without iJie smallc-t 
suspicion on the part of the writer, that they will bo 
considered as very important deductions from the cha¬ 
racter he ha# endeavoured to hand down to posterity 
with the honours due to virtue and principle. Mi. 
Almon, therefore, although he deserves the character 
of a well-meaning man, must not expect to make many 
converts to his old opinions, because they have been 
long exploded, nor to bis new theories, because the 
two together unfortunately cannot be reconciled, 
liine-tentjis of the public, we are persuaded, will ne¬ 
ver read one half of this publication, and of the other 
half, the only question will be, why was it published 
at ail ? The principal ti^le is Correspondence, but this 
forms by far the smallest portion. 

The first volume commences with a dedication to 
Uie Corporation of Loudoiijt but surely it might with 
more propriety have been addressed to the manes of 
that Corporation who were the dupes of Wilkes’s pro¬ 
fessions. Of the rest of this volume, consisting of 
17 y pages, 48 only have not been printed before. 
The other articles have been printed again and again, 
*in the Political Register, the North Briton^ and other 
periodical papers. All the original part consists of 
connectltag paragraphs* The history of Wilkes’s 
youtliful life, however, may be read with interest. 
His profligacy was early and obstinate, and he was a 
very young man when he attempted by the basest 
means to rob bis wife of the poor pittance he madie 
over to her, when he chose to part with her. So 
atrocious an act^qn at a time of life when the gene¬ 
rous and manly virtues are usually predominant, 
would have struck some biographers as an earnest of 
future chicanery; but Mr. AJmou dismisses it with 
simply informing us, that “ it forms the worst feature 
in his character.” 

Of volume second, we have so recently read the 
first twenty pagesr in the new edition of ChnrchiH’s 
works, that we have no indination to trouble onr 
readers with their contents. We have next five very 
trihing letters to Miss Wilkes, after which commences 
bis correspondence with that worthy pstriot Hum^ 
pbrey Cotes, in 1764. Humphrey appears 'to have 
been a con^ial soul. From this part we shall extract 
a letter winch is one of the few that illustrate Wilkes's 
real character, and is therefore worth an hundred 
of bis canting speeches and prepared addresses to the 
passions of the mob: 

•* foils. Hotel Saxe, Jsa. so, ITM- 
MT eSAKBST COTBS, 

** Philipps* writes to me in a warm strain, to tetetli iOM 
mediaiely; ttid, from the partial vkw he udies of my af* 

« Ha solicitor. 

H 
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fairs, which js so far as law and the two houses are con¬ 
cerned, I really think him right. You and I, my beloved 
friend, have mote cxtende<t views; and therefore, «s I have 
now an opportunity, 1 will sift it to the bottom, for I am 
secure of niv conveyance. Your letterof tlir 10t];i leaves me 
no doubt of the certainty of my expulsion. Now give me 
leave to take a peep into iuturity. 1 argue upon the suppo¬ 
sition that I was expelled this morning, at one or two 
o’clock, after a warm debate. I am, then, no longer a 
member of parliament. Of consequence, a political man 
not in the house is of no importance, and never can be well 
enough, nor minutely enough, informeii, to be of any great 
service. What then am loto do in England ? tf I return 
soon, it is possible that 1 may be found guilty of the publi¬ 
cation of No. 46 of the North Briton, and of the Essay on 
Woman, i must then go off to France; for no man in 
his senses would stand Manslield’s sentence upon tiie puli- 
lisher of a paper declared by both houses of parliament 
scandalous, seditious, &c. 'fhe Essay on Woman, too, 
would be considered as blasphemous; and Mansfield would, 
in that case, avenge on me the old Berwick grudge. Ami 
then to run the risk of this, and afterwards to confess by 
going away so critic-illy—as evident a flight as Maho¬ 
met’s waslroiii Mecca? Surely not. • 

" But 1 am to wait the event of these two trials ; and 
Fliilipps can never persuade me that some risi! is not run. 
I have in my own case experienced the fickleness of the 
people. 1 was almost adored one week; the next, ne¬ 
glected, abused, and despised. ^ With all the fine things 
said and wrote of me, have n6t the public to this moment 
left me in the lurch, as to the expence of so great a variety 
of law-suits? 1 will serve tiicni to the last moment of my 
life; but I will make use of the understanding God has 
given me, and will owe neither my security norpiidemnitv 
to them. Can I trust likewise a rascally court, who bribe 
my own servants to steal out of iny house ? Which of the 
opposition, likewise, can call on me, and expect iny ser¬ 
vices*? I hold no obligation to any of them, but to lonk 
Temple; wfio is really a su|X!rior Iwing. It appears, then, 
that there is no call of honour. , 

“ 1 will now go on to the public cause, that of every man, 

liberty. Is there then any one point behind to be tried? 
1 think not. The two important decisions in the court of 
Common-Pleas and at Guildhall, have secured for ever an 
Englishman’s liberty and property. They have grown out 
of my firmness, and the affair of the N^urtli Briton; but 
neither in this case are we nor onr posterity concerned whe¬ 
ther John Wilkes, or John k Nokes, tvfotc or published 
the North Briton, or the Essay on Woman. 

" The public, then, has no call upon me. I have stea¬ 
dily pursued their object; and I may now, after all their 
huzzas* fall back into the mass of common citizen.^. Does 
any one point suffer by my absence ? 1 have nqt heard that 
it does. 1 know that many of the opposition arc, to the 
full, as much embarrassed about my business as the admi¬ 
nistration, and detest it as much. I believe, both parties 
will ^oice at my being here. Too many personalities, 
likewise, havebeeu mi.xed with my business'; and the Xing 
himself has taken too great, not to say too indecent a share 
in it, to recede. Can it be thonsht, too, that the princess 
dowager can ever forgive what she supposes 1 have done? 
What then am I to expect if I return to F-ngland? Perse¬ 
cution ftom my enemies i coldness and neglect from friends, 
except such noble ones as you and a few more. I go on to 
some other things. 

" My private finances are much hurt, by three elecdons; 
one at Iwtwick, and two at Aylesbury. Miss Wilkes's 
education is expensive. I can live here much cheaper than 
.in London. And what is my duty, and you know is the 
object 1 have most at heart, her welfare, will be better, in 
every point, ascertained haej with me, than at London. 
9 


Shall I return to G?cat George-struet, arid live at so ex]>ensive 
a house ? F'orhid it real economy, and forhi^ it pride, to go 
to another, unless for some great national point of liberty! 
Perhaps, in the womb of fate, some important public or 
[irivatc event is to turn up. A lucky death often sets all 
right. Mrs. Mead and Mr. Sberbrokc are both old, and^ 
have no relation but Miss Wilkes. She is devoted to me, 
bu'ont) what you can im.igine; and is really all that a fond 
father can wiA). I have taken ail possible care of her in 
every respect. 1 could live here as well as I wish, for one 
half of what It will cost ind'iii Lonflen ; .and, when Miss 
Wilkes was of an age t^cturn to hjigland, not a fartliing 
in debt—which at prd^ent oppresses my spirits. I am 
grown prudent, and will be economical to a great degree. 

“ If government means peace or friendship with me, and 
to sase their honour (wounded to the quick by Webb’s af¬ 
fair), I then breathe no longer hosiiliiy. And, between 
ourselves, if they svoidd send me ambassador to Constanti¬ 
nople it is all I should wish. Mr. (rrenvillc, 1 am told, * 
solicits his rccal. I think, however, the King can never be 
brought to this, (.is to me 1 mean,) though the ministry 
would wish it. 

“ If I stay at Paris, I will not be forgot in England; for 
I will feed the papers, from time to time, with gall and 
vinegar against the administration. I cannot express to 
you how inueh 1 am courted here, nor how pleased our in¬ 
veterate enemies arc with the North Briton. Gay felt the 
pulse of the French ministers about mv coming here and 
Churchill's, upon the former report, llie answer was sent 
from the duke de Praslin, by the king’.s orders, to monsieur 
St. Foy, prcmtvT commh ties nj/ahn I'traUfCerrs, .in these 
words: ‘ Ia:s deux illustrcs J. W. et C. C. peuvent venir 
on Fraticc*et h Paris aussi souvent, ct pour autant dc terns, 
qu’ils Ic jngerunt a propos,’ &c. 

I “ I am offered the liberty of printing here whatever I 
■choose. I have taken no resolution; nor will 1, till 1 hear 
again from you. Favour me with your sentiments fully 
and freely. 

“ Your most devoted, 

“ John WitKEs.” 

There are many things in this letter which will be 
read with indignant contempt. Bnt two circumstances 
press forcibly on our attention: the first is, the real 
motive of all that fatherly kindness he shewed to Miss 
Wilkes, while he did every thing in his power to in¬ 
sult and disgrace her mother: and the second is, the 
exact price at which the ministry might have bought 
this iptrepid and undaunted patriot. Had they sent 
him to Con.stantinoplc, we should have heard no more 
of John Wilkes, nor, what would have been as great 
a misfortune,*of so' strange an attempt to connect his 
name with those of Hampden and Sydney, as Al- 
mon, forgetting this and other hints of a similar kind, 
has made in bis Dedication, In another letter to 
Humphrey in this volume, our staunch patriot re¬ 
peats his terms; “ Jt depends on them (the ministry) 
whether Mr. Wilkes is their friend or their enemy. 
If he starts as the Utter, be will lash them with scor¬ 
pion rods-^and they' are already prepared: 1 wish, 
however, we may be friends: and 1 had rather fpliow 
the plan I bad marked out in xny letter from Geneva/* 
This alludes still to Constantinople; and in a snbse- 
quent letter, he says, " If the ministers do not 4nd 
employment for me, 1 ana disposed to find eoiplny* 
ment for them.” 

In this volume, we have bis " Account of his Tour 
to Naples,” in letters to his daughter. . Theie are m 
extremely uninteresting that his name only cpold to 
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an apology for pribting lliem. He seems, however, to 
wish his daiia^ner as free from religious prrjudkcs as 
himself^—“ How do you like England, oil your pre¬ 
sent visit to it ? Is it not a little trixte? The Sundays 
especially (between you and me) are very dull." 

rVol. 3, is all scissans and paste: we*^have first an 
extract from Churchill’s will, and then Wilkes’stnotes 
on Churchill’s jwcjus, which were not only written but 
printed before Churchill’s dejith, and may be found in 
the late edition of ClinrchiU’s Works, except the scur¬ 
rilous and indecent passages wWch arc here faithfully 
retained. They originally appeared in the North Bri¬ 
ton, and again in the Political Register, a kind of 
monthly magazine, which was the reservoir of all the 
scurrility of the day. The rest of this volume is taken 
from similar sources, except an agreement between 
• Mr. Almon and Wilkes about a History of England, 
of which he never wrote a line, and the two following 
original letters which our readers must agree are re¬ 
markably edifying: 

“ Mr. Wilkes begs the favour of Mr. .\lnion to send 

him the-and should he glad if Mr. Aliuon would call 

at the King’s Bench, and bring with linn ilie-%- 

“Thursday, May so, lyos.” 

“ Mr. Wilkes presents bis compliments to Mr. Almon, 
and wishes to see him, and begs he \sill bring with him 
the manuscript of the History of tlie throe P.’s. 

“King’s Bench Prison, Sunday, June la, 17OH.” 

An important note is added to this last Ictj^r, which 
we cannot withhold, because Mr. Almon seems to 
record the circumstance with complacency: 

“ Mr. Almon visited Mr. Wilkes every Sunday morn¬ 
ing, during the whole time of his confinement.’’ 

Vol. 4. contains an account of the pioceedings re¬ 
lative to the Middlesex electors, and the subscriptions 
raised to pay the patriot's debts; his long prosing 
letters to the electors, &c. but Mr. Almon ha.siliought 
proper to sink upon us all his correspondence with the 
Reverend Mr. Horne, another distinguished patriot— 
an omission for which we probably can account more 
easily than Mr. Almon. Indeed, onr worthy editor is 
here in a very auk ward predicament. If he had en¬ 
tered upon this subject, lie must have sacrificed one 
or other of these worthies. He could not give up 
Wilkes, because it might have spoiled his book; and 
he could not give up the linereud gentleman, who is 
yet living; and, if we edn judge froni*Mr. Almon’s 
principles, must be very dear to him. Silence, there¬ 
fore, was his only resource, and profoundly silent he 
is on the subject of these^entlemen’s rjuarrel, although 
in impartial hands, it might have afforded an admi¬ 
rable illustration of the character af both. 

In this volume we have ** Letters to his Daughter, 
during her residence at Paris, in 1770, and the Cor¬ 
respondence of Father and Daughter during the Years 
1771, \77'i, and 1773." These occupy nearly 1.50 
pages, and are so very uninteresting upon the whole, 
that we have more and more reason to credit the re¬ 
port, that both Mr. Wilkes and his daughter destroyed 
every letter of consequence before their respective 
deaths. He has, indeed, so well characterised these 
letters, that a more just opinion cannot be formed. 
Addressing his daughter fiom Prince’s Court, he says, 
*' 1 expected, of course, all my letters would be opened. 
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They may print them, if they will: as little more is 
to be fi^nd in them than the effusions of a heart 
which loves you, and the news of the day.” 

A few passitges, however, may be gleaned, which 
will serve to unmask the patriot. We have already 
noticed his desire to instill into his daughter his own 
infidel notions, and we shall hereafter have more oc¬ 
casion to advert to this enormity. In Letter ’VII. of 
this volume, we have the following sneer, and indeli¬ 
cacy, which require no comment. " I have been vi¬ 
sited by ftll the town, but ^ have let no creature in: 
and jjny orders arc, never to admit any person, but 
ladies, J. Churchill, and Reynolds; one mr the care 
of my health; the other of my substance: as to my 
soul, you know I am my own chaplain .since Churchill's 
death."—^To this ribaldry we are sorry to add, that 
Miss appears to liave been a very apt scholar; “ Iain 
much edified," says Dear Polly, *' by my dear p.apa’s 
going to church ; and hope his piety will be rewarded 
with a good sermon whenever he is so well disposed!” 
Rut,the following is yet more in proof of "dear 
Polly’s" proficiency in delicacy and filial duty. —" 1 
fiticl count f,aur3gais’s/arou/'i/ehas given him a daugh¬ 
ter. I am sorry it is not a son. An English little 
Lauragais of the other sex would, I think, have proved 
an original, and much ctpertaiued him. Whatever 
the female proves, the character cannot be so piquant ; 
be.sides the inconveniencics attending singularity in a 
woman.—I was yesterday a^Clapham. Your old ac- 
qu.iiniance$ have made a short visit there from Epsom; 
and gave^ue an obliging invitation to be with them 
part of the time my mamma will be there, I should be 
very glad to have your permmion to stay a few days 
fir a week with them, which would be a trifling’ex- 
pence : it would much oblige my mamiffa, and look 
well to tjie world. To have that one’s friend, is a 
good thing whatever happens; a comfort in expecta¬ 
tion, and a reward to good conduct! ’’ 

Some trifling notes from Boswell, and others, con¬ 
clude this volume. In vol. 5, we are early introduced 
to a mysterious transaction between Wilkes and a 
Mrs. Barnard, which should either have been fully ex¬ 
plained, or whollf omitted. Mr. Almon’s materials^ 
indeed, are now beginning to be too scanty for omis¬ 
sions, and perhaps he thought it best to let it take its 
chance. As (he story is told, with all its air of mys¬ 
tery, Mr. Almon is inclined to believe it true; and it 
aggravates the other proofs, that this virtuous and 
stern patriot was, in truth, a most consummate scoun¬ 
drel.—The Correspondence in this volume is more 
meagre, if possible, than that of the others. It is even 
eked out by copies of notes or applications to Wilkes 
tor oificial favours as Chamberlain; and, tliese with 
civil letters of thanks, Mr. Almon seems to consider 
as so many marks of respect paid to tbe character of 
bis hero by the writers. No small part is filled up, as 
usual, by speeches and addresses, and by the preface 
to his History of England. Wilkes, it appears, by 
tbe narrative part, had now completely gained his 
ends. The Court would not pay bis price as ambas¬ 
sador to the Porte, but the city first discharged bis 
debts, and when an opportunity offered, elected him 
Chamberlain, and there all bis patrioti.sm ends. Mr. 
Almon preserves bis accustomed prudent silent^ as to' 
u 2 
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the Middlesex election in 1790, yet he might liave 
drawn a curious parallel between the fate o( his hero' 
now, and that of his more glorious days. It appears, 
however, that notwithstanding the hj^h eprolutnents 
of the office of Chamberlain, Wilkes died insolvent; 
hiu yet preserved bis coamtenaj by leaving the rcill of 
a £i!jn of great property and opulence. He left two 
natural children, a son and daughter, besides his 
daughter by marriage, who did noi long .survive him; 
and in consequenor of whtjse death, this farr.igo of 
Correspondence and Memoirs was thought*lit to ap¬ 
pear. Mr. Alraon sums up Mr. Wilke.s’s charat^ter in 
these wor '.s: 

“ From these papers Mr. Wilkes’s ch.ir?cter may be 
drawn with firlclity ami accuracy. Tlte early part of his 
life is stated with truth and inip.irtialiiy. Here was ample 
room for a malignant mind to indulge in acriiiioiiy; but the 
Editor’s intimacy 'with Mr. Wilkc-s prevented all such im¬ 
propriety. 'i'he private conduct of an individual can afford 
no interest to the public. When he emerged from a coun¬ 
try-house, and entered the political hemisphere, he attracted 
the attention of all his fiicnds. He came forward ihe'well- 
bred gentleman, of CKCellent education and of polished 
tiianriers; of expanded ideas gained in a forci^i university, 
ami improved by travel in different parts of Europe. In 
politics he adhered to the whigs, and his friendships and 
attachments lay amongst them. 

His several contentions^ with the ministers of the 
crown arc perfectly and candidly stated throughout; and 
tunny important facts are*telated, which have never been 
laid Dcfoi'e the public. From these contentions arose his 
popularity. The linnness he displayed in resisting the en¬ 
croachments of power; the spirit and resolution he shewed 
in bringing those encroachments to a legal condemnation, 
in$|{iren the whole nation with ardour and enthusiasm in 
his cause. Upon every victory gained over the minisiryi. 
the rejoicings of the people, in the metropolis and other 
pl.iccs, were of- the most extravagant kind : bmiBres and 
illuminations were to be seen every where. I’he words 
Wilkes and Liberty Irecatne synonymous terms: they were 
written on every door, and on the panncls of every carriage, 
to obtain a free passage through the streets. Since the ac¬ 
cession of the house of Brunswick, so general a ferment has 
not been known in the nation. 

" His correspondence with Mr. Cotes puts us in full 
possession of his situation—often criti&l and sometimes pe¬ 
rilous. I'he mind is interested in these particulars. 

“ His letters to and from Miss Wilkes shew him to have 
been one of the most attentive and most affectionate fa¬ 
thers, and her to have been one of the most amiable and 
accomplished ladies. Nor is his second daughter inferior 
to her sister, in everv elegant grace tiiat a finisli^ education 
could give. Mr. Wilkes was, perhaps, the best lady’s pre¬ 
ceptor ever known. 

“The letters from the remaining parts of his family, 
shew him to have been no less engaged in their welfare and 
happiness. 

“ These circumstances are sulRcient to convince us, that 
he was endowed by nature with many good and excellent 
qualities. 

“ As a magistrate tp Buckinghamshire and in Uie me¬ 
tropolis. be was highly esteemed.* 

•* As a member of parliament, he was diligent and faith- 
fitl; and though not blessed with the powers of elocudon, 
his langua^ was strong and classical. His speedwa con¬ 
tain many hold truths. 

“ As chamberlain of London, he was admired for his' 
impartiality, penetration, and strict justice, in every case 
hieught b^re him." 


Nothing can show more clearly the writer*# inca¬ 
pacity for the duty of a biographer thai^tbe above su¬ 
perficial character. That “ the private conduct of an 
individual can afford no interest to the public,” is an 
absurdity to|,erable only in the mouth of a player ov 
dancer; the*connection betwixt private and puhli-^ 
w^rt() is too intimate to be dissolved by so wretched 
a subterfuge. The praise that “ Mr. Wilkes was, 
perhaps, the best lady’s^preceptor ever known,” has 
bei'u already illustrated by some extracts from bis 
letters to his daughte.#; but Mr. Almon's notions of 
female education seems so different from oqrs that, 
although we shall have occasion to revert again to the 
subject, we shall not enter into an argument with 
him. it is in vain for an advocate to plead the cause 
of a man against whose character he had been pre¬ 
viously accumulating decisive proofs, and it would be* 
yet more in vain to convince a reasoner like Mr. Air 
mon, that the attempt would be absurd. 

We now come to the second of these works, of 
which we may remark, that it answers its title. It 
consists of four volumes, one of Life, and the other of 
Original Correspondence, with the “ Preface to the 
Hisiory of England,” us a make-weight. The Life is 
compiled from well-known authorities, if floating opi¬ 
nions and thrice-told talcs may be deemed authorities. 
The author takes somewhat more pains than Mr. 
Almon to vindicate Wilkes, and seems better ac- 
quaintedewitb the style of panegyrical bit^raphy; but 
he has either concealed, or does not know those parti¬ 
culars of Wilkes’s profligacy, and want of principle 
which Mr. Almon has very innocently narrated. One 
mistake only we beg leave to correct; this author, 
like his predecessor, endeavours to pass over the elec¬ 
tion of 1790 , with as little notice as possible, and con¬ 
tents himself with saying, that Mr. Wilkes felt the 
hazard of risking an election too great, and prudently 
declined standing as a candidate.” Ifeu/ quantum 
mutatus ab illo ! The truth was, he appeared as a can¬ 
didate at the previous meeting at Hackney, where his 
reception was such as convinced him that he was no 
longer the idol of the mob. 

Of the correspondence in these volumes, although 
may be the proper epithet for general applica¬ 
tion, yet upon the whole there is more sprightly anec¬ 
dote and point, more pleasing gossip about characters 
and occurrences, more opinions of Mr. Wilkes on 
passing events and casual topics, and in short more of 
those petty charms which make epistolary writing 
popular, than in Mr. Almonds publication. We should 
not, indeed, wonder if these letters were read with 
ten-fold more e^erness, and perhaps, frequently 
quoted. They, likewise, develope the character of 
the writer mote fully, and his sentiments in the dif¬ 
ferent periods of his life are more obviously con¬ 
trasted. Let it be remembered, however, that we are 
giving this character of the letters before us,, only by 
way of comparison with*Almon’s. Considered in 
themselves, we do not think the world will be made 
wiser or better by them; and even as far as they il¬ 
lustrate the character of Wilkes, which is their chi^f 
merit, they serve only to display more glaringly a 
character which cannot be contemplated without ab¬ 
horrence, a compound of vice, hy^criay, and .ingra- 
4 
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titude, a model of private profligacy, dnd public im¬ 
posture, • 

From a medley of this kind, it might be justice to 
give a specimen ml aperturum hbri-, for the letters are 
almost all upon a par, both as to quaiuity and quality; 
'*'lRiW''e. shall prefer pointing out a few! particulars 
-which may adbfd our readers an idea of the blessings 
that await mankind,^ from the letter-publishing fag^ 
of the present tirhes." One singular characteristic of 
Mr. Wilkes which sappears ‘from these letters is 
his love of good eating. Thjg, both before and 
after he became an •41dennan, be apjx'^rs to have 
made his constant study. There are very few of "lus 
letters which do not include some mention of delicate 
hams, and lobsters, wheatears and soles, haunches 
and legs of mutton, and above all, his favourite and 
•ften repeated dUhes, giblet soup, and pork chops! 
He appears, likewise, to have been a great connoisseur 
in china cups and saucers, and to have laid out a con¬ 
siderable sum in these feminine toys. If such articles 
are amusing, the reader has a rich banquet tx'firre him 
in these volumes; but it will be, perhaps, fully as in¬ 
teresting to remark the characters and ai^ecdotcs he 
gives of his co-patriots, and of those persons to whom 
lie was most indebted during his political career. For 
them, he appears to have entertained no highor .senti¬ 
ment than contempt. Mrs. Macaulay, in paiiicular, 
is frequently depicted with a coarse, yet some, who 
knew that republican virago, will think, a faithful 
pencil. We shall select a few traits: 

Mrs. Macaulay returned to Ur. Wilson on Friday. I 
saw her yesterday very ill indeed, and raving ag.ai!ist France, 
and every thing in that country. She even savs their soups 
are detestable, as bad as Luc«lcntonian black broth, and 
their game insipid, all their meat bad, and their poultry 
execrable. Yet she says, that she dined at some of the best 
. tables, and was infinitely caressed. She saw Dr. Franklin, 
but refused bis invitation to dinner, for fear of being con¬ 
fined on her return in consequence of the suspen.sion of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, Air. Wilkes, 
you know I am very fond of partridges; 1 saw them often 
served up, but could not eat them, I found them so hard 
and ill-flavoured.' I staid with her near an hour, in which 
time I believe she exclaimed twenty times, ‘ Lord Jesus 
Christ!’ She was painted up to the. eyes, and looks quite 
ghastly and ghostly. She has sent away her English wo¬ 
man, and has only a French v.alet dc rhambre and friseur, 
at which the reverend Doctor is indignant, and with whom 
the English servants .-ilrcady quarrel. I hoptf this will not 
prove ominous of a more general quarrel between the two 
nations." 

" Yesterday we went to J{ittv M-'s, as she is still 

called, instead of the grave, dull, Mrs. Catharine, and, in¬ 
deed, yesterday she looked a.s rotten^s an old Catharine- 
ear. Lord I. was disgusted with her in.inner, &c. Darley 
as just published a new carieatiira of her and the Doctor, 
which sne owns has vexed her to the heart. It is worth 
your buying.” 

“ After my letter to you, my dear Polly, I dressed and 
went to Allred’s House. »Thc coffee-house had more 
charms for the Doctor, than the late habitation of Mrs. 

M . , and he was there. The old servant would have 

persuaded me to have suffered him to acquaint his master, 
that I was there, but 1 refused. This morning I received 
egrly the enclosed card from the Doctor, but as f was en- 
for Friday, the party is put off till Saturday, when I 
iua to dine at .. . I was there to-day, and ^d a long 


conversation vritK the Doctor, who is ouira^ous, and is 
ilioroughly convinced from facts of the lady’s fifcrmer inti¬ 
macy wiilidDr, ——, and Tie thinks her a monster. He 
read me her hng letter the day of her iiuirriage, as supposed 
just before ^ic cJehraiion; it contains every variety of 
style; it is indeccm, insolent, mean, fanning, threatening, 
coaxing, menacing, and dcclainatorv. Such words I be¬ 
lieve never escaped a female pen. The Doctor’s answers 
are short and pitny, tliat her cnaracter is gone, and that sfie. 

shall never again come to A-, nor will he ever see 

her. He has dischargr-il all the servants she rccuinmrnded. 
The old serv,int, whom she hated, and ineffectually often 
urged him tb discliarge, is now in^high favour. The bouse 
the Doctor owns to lie hers, but detains it by the advice of 
three lawyers, till she reimburses him the immense sums 
lie had paid on her accouiit, which he .says are twice tlie 
value of the house. Tlie Doctor 1 suppo.se can never for¬ 
give her expressions, and his love seems turned to rage and 
hatred. He looks ten yciirs older than in April, but says 
that he i.s liapjiy in the cougralulations of all the world. X 

am treated as the declared favourite.” 

• 

At this time Wilkes courted the Doctor in hopes of 
profiting by this favouritism, but the Doctor lelt liiin 
only inconsiderable legacy, which, the will being 
fhrcswn intOtChancery, he did not think worth sufing 
for. 

Mr. Almon has celebrated Wilkes a.s “ perhaps the 
best lady's pieceptor ever known;'' Wc sh.-ill now, 
(liercforu, endeavour to lueist his Judkious opinion by 
a few more proofs than we arc able to derive from his 
batch of letters. How well«qualifiud to be the pre¬ 
ceptor of .1 lady, a single lady, and that lady his daugh¬ 
ter, will gppear by ^u^Vfullovving extract which he 
gives in French, and of wrhich we have no inclination 
to disturb the infamy by a translation: 

Je suis furicusement scandalise, ma tres chere fllle,* de 
votre remarque sur la naissance d’une Princesses France. 
Vous dites^ 11 faut espifrer que son augoste epoux sera 
plus habi/e la premiere fois.’ Comment done, esi-cc que 
je n’ai pas dtd bien habile, quand j’ai fait un chef-d'otuvre 
neuf mois avant votre naissance, unc creation dc nia pad 
que je ne changcrois pas pour tomes iesautres clioscs rrcusi’ 
Et vous, petit ange, vous osez me reprocher que je nc suis 
pas assea naf'tVrEh! bien, je suis content, ct coiitciiie- 
ment passe ricbessc. Voilk une bonne consolation pour uii 
pauvre patriote. • 

“ Vous remarqnez aiissi, * Voila qui est k recommcncer.’ 
Ebt-il possible que son auguste epoux pent faire encore ris- 
quer sa vie k sa chere moitid, ct qu’ellc devienne encore une 
fois la belle viedme de ses heureux caprices? 

“ Now I shall |irove, dear Polly, in E^lisb, that our 
neighbouring monarch is habile. The English proverb 
says, and proverbs arc the wisdom of nations, ' Every boy 
can have a boy, but it must be a man to have a girl.’ WelC 
I would not ctiange my^ girl for any boy in Europe.” 

Hie gro.ssncss of this correspondence, on both sides, 
is too obvious for any comment, nor vt'ill the reader 
learn with less abhorrence, that there are two, out of 
many instances of blasphemy, in this volume, which 
are so shocking as to render it impossible for us to 
extract them. God forbid thejf should be jiennitted 
to stain the pages of the Literary Journal. Miss 
Wilkes roust have been abandoned to every sense of 
religion, of shame, and of decorum, when she .ne¬ 
glected to destroy what it is almost a crime to read. 

Leaving so disgusting a subject, we shall ofier two 
short extracts to demonstrate the contempt 




entertaiivsd for the principles be professed, and the 
party which he espoused, and by which he was sup¬ 
ported. Of what strange materials arc pafriotic clubs 
composed! 

“ Ffcdayjflune 18 ,1781. 

“ Yesterday, my dearest Polly, was sacred to the powers 
of dullness, and the anniversary meeting of the Quintuple 
Alliance, when I was obli^d to cat stale fish, and swallow 
foul port, with Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. Martin the banker, 
Dr. Jebb, See. to promote the grand reform of Parliament. 
1 was forced into the chair, and was so far happy as to be 
highly applauded, both lor a long speech, antFiny conduct 
as President through an arduous day. I have not^owever 
authenticated to the public any account of the day's pro¬ 
ceeding, nor given to the press the various new-fangled 
toasts which were the amusement of the hour, and should 
perish with it." 

In a subsequent letter, he says, “ The weather was 
so fine at Briglithehnstone, that as the Chamberlain's 
office was shut for the whole week, I tjid not return 
to the capital till the end of it, by which 1 avoided, 
like an old soldier, all the teasing business of the new 
excise on wine, and objections might have otherwise 
been had against me on the very nean Midsutftmer 
day. (1786)” It will not be surprising if after this 
Mr. Wilkes speaks on every occasion with contempt 
of the proceedings at, and subsequent to the French 
Revolution. He here, as^lways, asmtaca the language 
of the true patriot, but he seems to have forgot how 
much men of his stanT|) contributed to the events he 
deplores. He forgets that a contempt for the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, and the practice of appwling to the 
passions of the mob, which has desolated Europe, may* 
be traced to himself and his supporters. 

>We have now entered, although briefiy, into t^ie 
comparatsve merits of these two works. By what 
means the letters have been procured, we shall not 
inquire, but of their being genuine there can be no 
doubt, and the greater part, particularly of Almon’s 
collection, are so insignificant that it is not very mate¬ 
rial whether they are genuine or not. The public 
must pay enormously dear for the little instruction 
to be dcris'ed from either work, but they wilt still not 
be without their use, if the tricks «f muck patriots and 
demagogues be more fully detected, and the public 
become more cautious against admitting the pretences 
df men whose poverty and crimes drive them into 
the ranks of opposition, and who, when they are pro¬ 
vided for, leave their dupes to shift for themselves as 
well as they can. Of Mr. Wilkes we always enter¬ 
tained a bad opinion, not hastily taken up, but justified 
by an attentive observation of his public and private 
character through the greater part of his life j yet we 
iievt r thought him so»,depraved as Mr. Almon has 
(unwittingly, we grant) represented him. The slight 
notice of his profligacy at Mcdnienham abbey, and the 
total omission of Horne’s correspondence, are trifling 
attempts to skreon Jiilr. Wilkes, which a biographer, 
who has laid open so much as Mr. Almon, should 
have disdained. It was unworthy of a man who had 
supported the character of the simpleton so well 
throughout the five books of this // Ukiad, to amuse 
us with an episode of cunning; and Mr. Almou 
remembers so much, that we really cannot allow him 
to forget any thing. Besides, when he omitted the 


bad we do know of Mr. Wilkes, and inserted 
we did not know, and could not have known wit 
his aid, did it never occur to him that the n 
would naturally add up the sums ? Surefy, never 
there so ridiculous an attempt to give consequem 
a cbaractei' which nothing can rescue from contr 
^tU it is time to release our readers from the sub 
" Lampoon itself would disdain, to speak ill of 
of whom no man speaks well.”* 

—.1.. ji— 

Transactions of the Jinmian Hocietii of London. Vol 
4tu. it. 1 Is. (id. •IVhite. 

This volume .which is the seventh of the Tram 
tions of the Society, contains twenty-two papers, 
which eleven .are Botanical, and the rest relal 
chiefly to tlie Natural History of Animals. To th 
is prefixed a copy of the Charter of the Society, tOj 
ther with the bye laws, and patent of armorial i 
signs; and annexed, a Catalogue of the library, cc 
tinned from the foregoing volume, and a List of i 
donors to the Library. 

The Charter.—Mis Majesty’s royal charter'of i 
corporation, which was granted on the twenfy-si> 
day of March, in the year of our Lord, one thousai 
eight hundred and two, declares the then members 
the Society, and such as shall be afterwards duly electe 
to be a body politic and corporate, by the name of tl 
Linnsean Society of London, having power to purclia, 
goods ^id chattels; land>i, tenements, and heredit: 
ments, to the yearly value of with varioi 

other rigjits and privileges, and with directions rel: 
tive to the management of the business and concerr 
of the Society—of which an abstract will not be e> 
pected in this place, any more than of its byc-lawi 
For the information of such of our readers as ar 
skilled in heraldry, we extract the description of (h 
arms of the Linnoean Society of London, devised 
granted and assigned by Garter, and the other king 
of arms in pursuance of the warrant of his Grace, thi 
most Noble Cbailes, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, 
and hereditary Marshal of England.—Per Fess, th< 
clii-'f per pale gules & vert, the ba.se sable; on a fess 
aru nt, a head, charged with an egg erect proper; 
an,! ^or the crest, on a w-reath of the colours, behind a 
moimlon whieh vegetates the I.innxa borealis, the 
sun rising in splendour, all proper. The supporters, 
oil the dextitf, a lion or, gorged with the Linnasa bo¬ 
realis piopcr, therefrom a shield pendant per pale 
wavy argent and ermine, charged with a rose slipped 
gules, and a thistle fess-way^proper: and on the sinis¬ 
ter an eagle rising proper gorged as the dexter, there¬ 
from a shield pei^dant argent, charged with a trefoil 
slipped vert. The motto, Natunc dinct-re mares. 

Paper 1st.—A new Arrangement of the Genus 
Aloe, with a Chronological Sketch of the progressive 
Knowledge of that Genus, and of other sucoilent 
Genera. By Adrian Hardy Haworth, Esq. F.L.S. 
Read Dec. 1, I HOI. 

The beauty of the plants of the succulent tribe has 
made them long the object of the care of the Florist. 
But they have not engaged in a proportionate degree 

• Dr. Johnson, in the “ False Alarm." It appears to have been 
Mr. Altnon’s design to confirm every syllable Dr. J. says of Wiikes 
in this celebrated pamphlet. 
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the attention of tlie Botanist. If, therefore, the inves- ft Acaules, foliis rnolHoribns integris radlc*libuf« 
tJgation of plant* of this description is found to have |j fff CiHi|tae, foliis ciliato-spinosis radicalibns. 
advanced less rapidly than that of many other natural || t'H't Margaritace®, Acaules, foliis niultifariis Mar* 
tribes, it is,‘unquestionably, to be attributed to this I garifaceo-tui^rci^tis. 

cause. It must be confessed, however, tlia2 the study I ** Curviflor.ie. CoroUi.s ob*clavatis curvatis, corallii 
“oFSsecukfnt plants is attended witli peculfar ditficiil-11 colore, apicibus virescentibus. 
ties^ They cannot, like other plants, be preserved inJI t Kifari®, Acaules, foliis plpumque bifanis. 

a llortm wei/Smi least so as to be fit for botanical in- I ft Picf®i Caulescentes foliis pictis, caule torluoso. 

vestigation; for which reason, as Mr. Haworth oh- I ***■ Grandiflor®. Corollis cylindraceo-ovatis co¬ 

serves, the Botanist ^ho undertakes to investigate I rallii colore, apicibus virescentibus. 
plants of this tribe ntust be likewise a iiorticulturalist. I f Anoinala, foliis bi-vel-tri-lariis integns. ^ 

And this advantage Mf. Haworth possesse^ For the || j-f Acaules, foliis mullifariis cilialo-dentatis raui- 

space of fifteen years previous to the wrilibg of this || calibus. 

paper, he had devoted him.sclf not only to tli^tudy of I ff f Subacaulcs, foliis multifariis, ciliato-spinosis 

Botany, but also to thatof gardening in all its branche.s, propaginibus radicalibns. .r •• j 

oollecting and cultivating with unremitting assiduity jj tttt Suffmtescentes, foliis multifariis, dentato-vel 

whatever plants of the succulent tribe he could pro- | denticulate spinosis. 

cure. The observations, therefore, contained in this I f Propaginibus radicalibus. _ _ 

paper are tlie result of the experience of fifteen years, 11 ft Dicholoiin.v, propaginibus canlinis. 

a recommendation which will have some weight with jj H tt'l' Prulescentes, foliis innUitariis ciliato den- 

those who are best qualified to judge of the time and jj tates. , 

labour necessary to ensure accuracy in botanical in-jj , Under these divisions which are well caicnlatcd to 
vestigation. For, even during the course of this long jjfacilifate the labour of investigation, the species are 
period of years, it is not to be ex|)ected that Mr. Ha- arranged, and the specific character g'yen with a de¬ 
worth has had time to pay particular attention to all jjgree of accuracy and perspicuity which can be the 
the genera of succulent plants. His investigations have result only of the most minute and laborious observa- 
been confined chiefly to a few of the mure favouiitc tion. To make the enuraefation of the species as 
genera. He published his observations on the Genus complete as possible, Mr. Haworth has given an 
Mesembryaiithenium, at a former period, and pre- appendix several additional speftes of Aloe, of which 
sent paper relates chiefly to the Aloe. Theprobablerca- jhe had acquired a knowledge from the figures and 
sons for which this genus has received less elycidation | description if others, pointing out at the same time 
than others from the labours of the botanist, are, ac-1 Ijie place they should occupy in bis arrangement, 
cording to Mr. Haworth, a natural tendency in several Paper'2nd.—On the Germination of the Seed.? of 
of the species tovaky, and a predominant but erroneous th*Orcliide®. By Richard Anthony Salisbury, EsQ. 
idea that few of them aie truly and origin.ally distinct if || F.R.S. and L.S. Read Jan. 5, 1802. ^ * 

raised from seed But tliis, like every other preju- It bad bt«n long a vulgar error, sanctioned even ia 
dice, required only the test of examination to expose || some of our most pojiular elementary treatises on 
its absurdity. Mr. Haworth made the trial with tw’o | Botany, that the seeds of the Orchideae scarcely ever 
species as likely as any other to vary from seed, hav- || vegitate, and that the sjiecies is propagated by other 
ing raised from seed of his own saving the Aloe Mar- j nneans. In short, it bad been said that the anther® of 
gnrilifrra minima, and the Aloii lingua angmtijolia, || these plants is destitute of pollen. Mr. Salisbury haa 
without any variation whatever from the mother j bestowed considerable attention on this subject, and 
plants. But as nothing tends so much to facilitate jj the result of his iifkestigations ia a cojpplete refnta- 
the investigation of any extensive genus of plants^ as tion of the error. The yellow elastic substarwe which 
the introduction of commodious subdivisions, founded fills the cells of the antberae, though dissimilar in its 
upon such distinctive marks as have a real existence figure to the pollen of other plants, he misidera with 
in nature, and as botanists have agreed to«mploy for Thunberg, Jussieu, and Schreber, as the true pollen • 
that purpose, Mr, Haworth directed his attention par- || of plants of this tribe; and in proof of bis opinion he 
ticularly to this object, and we think be has delected j informs us, that by sprinkling this substance on the 
and seized, with a discrinqjnation truly philosophical, j stigma of the Orchis maseula, the Ophrys spiralis, a 
sneh principles of arrangement, as are likely from | number of the Llmodora and the Epidendron cocblea- 
their-stability to be adopted by future botanists. He || turn, be constantly obtaine^ perfect seeds, which 
has consequently new modelled the whole genus, || germinated in flower-pots without any pecuflar treat- 
taking his diflferanti® specific® from the living plants jj ment. In digging for a specimen of the Orciiis mas- 
tkemselves of whicli he had not less than fifty species |J cula, he happened to bisect longitudinally a tract of 
alive, in his own possession, at the time this paper was jj the Lumbricus terrestris, in the cavity of which he 
read to tbe Society. The synopsis of the species con-1 found, to bis great surprise, a number of young plan^ 
tains three grand sections d^hich are again subdivided jj springing up from seed, some of which blosson^ 
into inferior sections, as follows: || after three years. To'this account of facts is added a 

A LOS. description of the pericarplura and se^s of the 

• Parviflor®. Corollis plerninque virescentibus, la- j Mbrio, and Limodoriirn Verecu^dm, accompanied' 
cinils 8»piu8 revolutis. || with figures. The seeds of the Orchide* are acoty- 

4 Rigid®, plerumnue caulescentes; follif rigidissirois ledenons; for which reason Mr. Salisbury obser^a, 
integns. • ' ' ‘ ■ jj that they cannot bdong to the aatne natural order 
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with the Apocyirea, as Dr. Stokes asserts. To suc- 
ce«‘d in raising these plants from seed, it ii neecs-iary 
to sow the seed as soon as it becomes ripe, in pots 
filled with the proliferous Ilypmim, Interspersed with 
a little earth, and placed iu a bed of a niodci.ate de¬ 
gree of beat, out of the reach of tlie suit's beams. 

Paper Od.—An Account of the Tussch and Arrimly 
Silk-Worius of Beiigal. By William iloxburgh, M.D. 
t'.LS. Read Jan. o, 1 sot:. 

This is a very intere.stlng account of twr^ species of 
silk worm who.se hisldfy has been, hitherto, but im¬ 
perfectly known, but which the investigation?of Ur, 
iloxburgh tend much to elucidate. 

TheTusseh silk-worm, (I’/uilirnapaphiu) is a native 
of Bengal, feeds upon the Icavc.s of the Bhamnus ju- 
juba, and Tcrmin.ilia alata glabra, and produces a 
coarse but durable silk. 'J'his silk the natives call 
Tnsseb. and the. insect which produces i^t Bughy. Dr. 
Roxburgh thinks it is the same as the iusecis figured 
in Bumphins's Herbarium Amboinense, though these 
are represented as feeding on the leaves of the? Rizt/- 
fhora caicolaris. To a minute scientific doscriptian of 
the insect in its various stages ol existence, Dr, Rox¬ 
burgh subjoins a number of particulars relative to its 
natural history, communicated by Mr. Atkinson in a 
letter from Tiingyporc in»17y4. The insect i.s annual. 
It is* said to be three month.s in the egg and worm 
state, and nine in the oocoon. The sjiecies cannot be 
domesticated. It feeds indifferently on the Byer and 
Assen leaves, and is a species totally distiiy;t from the 
insect of the Palma Cbristi. The cocoons are put intes 
a Icy of plantain ashes and water for about two hours* 
to<prepare them for the reel. 

The Arrindy silk-worm {Vhahaiu Cynthia) seems 
to be peculiar to only two districts of Bengal, viz. 
Dinagepore and Rung]x>rc, where the natives breed 
and rear it in a domestic state. It feeds on the leaves 
of the common Riciiius or Palma Christi, which the 
Jiatives call Arrindy. The late Sir W. Jones had 
mentioned this insect in a letter to Dr. Anderson in 
17!)1, under the name of 1‘halizna iUdai, which Dr. 
R. rejects, because it is liable to jpe confounded with 
Fabricius’s Holkbyx itiviiii, wliich is a distinct species. 
To the description are subjoined some particu¬ 
lars relative to its natural history, furnished also by 
Mr. Atkinson. The cocoons, owing to (heir delicate 
texture, cannot be reeled off. They are therefore 
spun like cotton. The stuff manufactured from it is 
incredibly durable, and often ootlasts in wear the 
term of human life. The descriptions are illustrated 
bj two plates, exhibiting figures of the insect in 
its different stages of existence. The figures are ele¬ 
gantly coloured. 

Paper 4th.—Description of the British Lizards j 
and of a new British Species of Vi(>er. By Bevett 
Sheppard, A^B. F.I^S. Read March '2, 18()J. 

In this paper Mr. Sheppard after ascribing the 
obscurity in which the amphibia of Linnaeus is enve¬ 
loped to the aiuipatby which mankind generally 
entertain gainst them, reckons the species of' British 
Lizards himerto described to be but three: viz« The 
l.a«etta agUis, the Lacerta palusiris, and the Lacerta 
vulgaris;, to which he has been ablf from his own re- 
arches and observationa to add two, if not three 


more j namely, the Lacerta oediira, the I.acerta angni* , 
formis, and the Lacerta maculata. His division of 
the Briti.sh species i.s as follows: • 

J.AX1> LIZAADS. 

* 5caly, with round verticillated taila^ 

, 1, Lacerta agilis. Sc.ily or swift lizard. ^ 

2 r,acert.n a;dnra. Swelled-tailedlwdfd. '* 

S Lacerta augiiifnnuis, 5’'ipcrin?lizard. 

** VVitlioiU sc ales, tail compressed sideways. 

4 Lacerta vulgarj^ Brown lizard. 

f vvatku i.izards. 

‘W'iy^ut scales, tails compressed sideways. 

5 Laowta p.ilustns. Warty lizard. 

6 I.acerta maculata. Spotted lizard. 

These Mr. S. describes with much precision, and 
asks at Lacerta maculata, whether it may not Ire Ihb 
Lacerta aquatica of Linnaeus. He then proceeds to 
correct some errors of Mr. Pennant concerning the 
larvae, of lizards, and concludes the paper with a des¬ 
cription of a new and beautiful species of coluber to 
which he gives the name of Coeruleus. 

Paper am.—Description of the Bos Frontinalis, a 
new Species, from India. By Aylmer Bourke Lam¬ 
bert, Esq. F.R.S. V.P.L.S. Read, March 2, 1802. 

Mr. Lambert received the first information of this 
species from Sir J. Banks. It was sent from India by 
the Marquis of Wellesley, to David Scott, Esq.j is 
a nativd of the mountains, and appears to be quite a 
new species, not being menlioned in any work hitherto 
published. Tlie animal died soon after its arrival in 
this country, and on dissection was found to measure, 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, g feet 
2 inches •, from the tip of the hoof of the fore foot, 
to the top of the rising of the back, 4 feet inch. 
The girth of the largest part of the abdomen, .'i feet 
7 inches. The description is illustrated by a figure 
of the animal. It is known in India by the name of 
the Gyall. 

Paper 6*th.—Description of the Esox Saurus. By 
the Rev. Thomas Rackett, M.A. F.R.S. L.S. Read 
April 6', 1802. 

The errors or inaccuracies of former writers who 
bavd described or figured this species arc now cor¬ 
rected by Mr. Rackett’s very accurate description, 
to which l)p has annexed a figure representing the 
fish of the natural size. The subject from which the 
figure aud description were taken, was caught near 
Portland Island, in the summer of the year 1800. 

Paper 7th.—Description*of several Marine Ani¬ 
mals found on Ure South Coast of Devonshire. By 
Geoi^e Montagu, Esq. F.L.S. Read December 7,- 
1802. 

To every lover of the study of natural history ia 
general, but of tbe marine department in particular, 
the communications contained in Mr. Montagu's pa¬ 
per, must be highly acceptable. From a partial resi¬ 
dence of some years on the coast of South (fovqn- 
shire, Mr. Montagu found an opportunity of turning 
his attention to the study of the animal productions 
'of the sea. His principal object of investigation was 
the British Testacea, with the result of which' the 
public have been already made acquaipted in a sejia-, 
rate work. 
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But in pursuit of the Testacea, Mr. Montagu met 
also with a variety of marine animals of other tribes, 
particularly of the Urustaira, Intfstiua, ami MoiliM-a, 
which he had reason to consider as hitherto iinde- 
scrilied.—Of the genus Cancer ho has di-spovered many 
which appear to be entiiely n^w; ot six of 
tl}e most 4 juric?bs of which he has selected figuras ;uid 
dcscriptionsK^jyjese h^ienominates the Cancer i/i mi- 
bmdahs, miixilfnrin, phusnif, jfilmaftis, and 

artii'iildtux. Of ihR Oniscns lie has also discuveied 
many new speeies, of wliicli describes and lle.iires 
two, the O/iificui and Owmcua i v//i»//f/icHv. 

Then iollows a number of importantVbservations 
relative to the Oordius miinmn, the Crordt\iiiinui(itii.\, 
and the \lroinini>. Ot the Laplysii there 

is a description and figure of an adiiitional spcf ies, die 
• iii/dis, Ot the Doris ihcro aie descriptions and 
figures of rive species ; of which some ate new aiul 
others liiilicrto incorrectly (igiired. Of the genus 
Amphitrite, a description ot a .singular .ind he.nitiliil 
species altogether new, is also added, and illiistiaied 
by a figure. Jlcsjdes these, the pajjcr contains de¬ 
scriptions of four new ^perie.s of the Nevcis, and one 
of the Asteri.'is: the wiiole exliihiiiiv: the strongest 
marks of jwtieiit ol)si.rvatioii ami 1 iborioiis investiga¬ 
tion. joined to a knowledge ot the subject tiuly sci¬ 
entific 

PaperSlb.—Description of four new BrilisiiLicIicns. 
By Dawson Turner, Esq. M.A. F.L.S. R*ad Janu¬ 
ary 18, 180,1. 

In this obscure and intricate departngjnt of the 
Cryptogamia, Mr. Turner’s researches have been at-^ 
tended with considerable success. The four Lichens 
which are the subject of this paper, do not appear to 
have been noticed by any other author, and from the 
precaution with which Mr. I’urner proceeds, and the 
knowledge of the subject he displays, there is every 
reason to believe, that they arc new and distinct 
species. We shall transcribe Mr. Turner’s specific 
character of these four Lichens, as we think tliey can¬ 
not fail to be acceptable to the botanical reader. 

1st. Lichen chrysocepbalus crusta granulosa pallide 
flava vix coherente; bacciilis nigris} tuberoulis au- 
rantiacis, margiuc pallidiore. • 

On old pales near Sotterly, in Suffolk. 

‘Jd. Liclien fuscellns crusta rrassa areolata grisea 
intus nigra; thalamis planis sublmniSrsis miiiutis 
atris. 

On the walls of churches about Bradwcll, Suffolk. 

' .‘3d. Lichen luleo-albus, cnista leprosa tenuissima 
alba ; scntellis vitellinis, juniuribus planiusculis; adul- 
tioribus tuberculiformibus. • 

On the bark of trees near Croydon. 

4. Lichen purriginosus, crusta tenui pnlverulenta 
albo-virescentc; scutellis fuscis; junioribus nivco- 
marginatis concavis, adultioribus tulierculiformibus. 

On the bark of an Elm-tree at Caistor near Yar¬ 
mouth. * 

Of these species Mr. Turner gives a most ample 
and minute description with a variety of remarks and 
observations pointing out with much accuracy of dis¬ 
crimination the circumstances in which they resemble 
•ther species or difler from them, and assigning them 
their place in the subdivisions of the genus. This 
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precision and minuteness of detail together with tim 
colourct^ figures wiih which they are accompanied 
must be allowed to be the most effectual means of 
disseminating ^e knowledge of the species describcil. 

Paper Olh.—Description of some s|K‘cics of Carex, 
from North America. By Edward lludge. Esq. F.L.S. 
Rcad April !i, 180,'!, 

This p.ipcr coiil.iins descriptions of five species of 
C.irex, whicli do ii it appc ir to have been described in 
any pievioii!, botanical work. I’liey an* 

1st. t;flrcs ov.ua spicis aijdiogyiiis ov.atts pciululis, 
c.ipsii^ij ovalis .icutls. 

In Ncwfonndl.ind. 

Slid. Carex tciinis, spic's ftrniiiicis liliformibus l.ixis 
pendtilis; capsiilis oblongis losiraio-.ici umiiiafis. 

In Long Island. 

5(1 Carex Iiituincsrvns, spicis fojmincis p.iticifl<>ris 
c.ipsulis infi.'itis ovatis stri.uis rostrato-acumin.itis. 

• 111 ('iii>lm.s 

4. C.iirx fl-xilis, spii is rii'iiiineis ovnto-oblongis 
piMidulis, capsiilis ovatis rosfiatu-atcunjinalis. 

In Newfomtdlaml. 

fi, Carrtf gig.aiitea, spicis masciilis tcrctiluis erfclis 
fmmincis grainlioi ilxis tnrgidis, c.ipaulia ovatis globosis 
rustrato-acuminatis paicnliiius. 

I In C?a{oliiia. 

[ Tlie descriptions wliich :irc very full and tniinifi?, 
are accompanied with figtiics tak(.‘n from the dried 
specimens, winch if they are not altogether so satis¬ 
factory as could be wished, an;, in the prc.scnt .state (;f 
the siibjedi, at least very acceptable, Mr. Ilmlgc re- 
mqrk.s riiat the specimens ot (Jarex hitherto received 
from America, show that there exists between the 
American species and the European, a striking dTssi- 
mllarity, but does not say in wli.st p.iriiculifrs. lie is 
.also of opinion, “ that the androgynous species may 
with propriety be made a di.siiuet genus from those 
which have the male and feinah; spikes separate.” 
It is to be wished that Mr. Rudge lud stated the 
grounds upon which his opinion rests. 

Paper lOtli.—Remarks upon ihe Dilleman Herba¬ 
rium. By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.5. A.S, & L.S, 
Read April 1<>. IfffiJ. 

The HUturid mmiornm of Dillenius so celebrated 
for the excellence of its descriptions and accuracy of 
its figures has been long and deservedly considered as 
one of the best means of becoming acquainted with 
the tribe of the m().sscs. Accordingly, botanists, in 
their descriptions of|>lants of this tribe, have constantly 
referred to it. Hut in these references, as Mr. Turner 
observes, it has iiot unfrequently happened, that dif¬ 
ferences of opinion have arisen as to tlic plants really 
designed by the learned Professor; the consequence of 
which has been a confusion of synunimy most detri¬ 
mental to the science. The only efiectuai mode of 
remedying this evil was a reference to the original 
specimens. To effect which reference, Mr. Turner, 
accompanied by Mr. T. Woods, took a journey to 
Oxford, where, by the kindness of professor Williamsjl 
hi*, was allowed to examine the Herbarium itself*' 
The result of the examination is that the .specimens 
arc in a good state of preservation, agreeing, precisely* 
in arrangement with the Historia Muscorum, each 
being fastened .on a thin p'lece.of pastf'rbtMitd, and 
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marked wifh the name and number it bears in that 
work. The snbmened algae were the leadiijg object 
of examinationj and are cnniieqaently all particularly 
noticed; but of the Mosses and Lichens n(\species is 
mentioned except where the plants assigned by Dille- 
nius appear to nave been misunderstood. The errors 
of reference pointed out by Mr. Turner, are chiefly 
those of Dr. Roth's Catalccta Botanica. They are nu- 
merous, indeed, and in as far as they shall prove to be 
real, must be considered as lessening the value of that 
work. But what the work loses by the discovery of 
the truth; the science gains. ^ 

Paper llth.—Description of some Fossil Shells, 
found in Hampshire. By William Pilkington, Esq. 
F.A.S. & L.S. Read May 3, 1803. 

This paper is a description of ten fossil shells sc* 
lected from the collection of Mr. I. T. Swainson, F.L.S. 
which appeared to Mr. Pilkington never to have been 
either figured or described. The descriptions are il¬ 
lustrated by figures. 

Paper 12th.—-An Historical AcconntofTcstaccologi- 
cal Writers. By William George Maton, M.D. F.I\.S. 
Sc L.S. and the Rev. Thomas Rackett, M.A. F.R.S. 
8c L.S. Read June SI, 1803. 

In the infancy of science, when the human mind 
begins to exert its energies unaided by example, and 
undirected by rules, each adventurer in the field of 
investigation must be coptent to pursue sucli hints and 
to trace such vestiges as chance or accident may throw 
in his way. But in the more advanced state of a 
science, when tlie experience and example 8f its ear¬ 
lier cultivators may be useful to direct the investiga¬ 
tions, nr facilitate the labours of succeeding inquirers, 
the'phiiosqphical student, animated with the desire of 
knowledge, does not rest satisfied merely with em¬ 
bracing the science in the state in which he finds it, but 
wishes also to know something of its origin and pro¬ 
gress, and something of its first cultivators. Hence 
the demand for historical and biographical detail; for 
the history of a science can never be sep.srated from 
the history of its cultivators. Imprcs.sed with a sense 
of the advantages which must result from such a view 
of the science, Mr, Maton and Mr.*Rackett undertook 
to do for Testaceology what Linnaeus did for Botany 
in his Philusophia Botanica; namely, to give a histo¬ 
rical account of Testaceological writers, exhibiting and 
establishing their respective merits, and tracing the 
gradual progress of the science from the time of its 
earliest cultivators down to the present period. In 
pursuance of this plan, the writers of this paper have 
given us an account of almost two bundr^ authors, 
l^ood, bad, and indifierent, who have written or pub¬ 
lished something on testaceology, arranging them in 
tbe order of time in which they lived or wrote. But 
whatever may be the advantages of this mode of ar¬ 
rangement, considered as a bond of union to connect 
this formidable host tff authors, it is liable to at least 
one objection. It does not exhibit the progress of 
tl^ science in a connected view. For the attention 
of the reader must, of necessity, be frequently diverted 
from this object by tbe chronological introduction of 
writers of inferior note, who have contributednothing 
to the advaacement of tbe science, and are connected 
%iih iu leai jpsoqaoten only by the link of time. And 
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if it should be found that they have all contributed to 
the advancement of the science, the objection is not yet 
repelled. There is still a jumble in the order of ar¬ 
rangement. One writer is a musaeograpbist, another 
an anatomist^and another a physiologist. One intro¬ 
duces a systeib, another explains terras, and anotkc^ 
exhibits figures. So that while you ar^ dis^cting thn 
limbs of a lobster, you lose ^ht oth^jmnaers aod 
habits; and while you aip attending To the exhibition 
of figures you forget the progreA of system. The 
evil, however, is remedied in a great measure by 
means of a oiethodical classification of the authors, 
which is sdnioined to the historical part. But the 
same viewi^f utility which suggested the annexing of 
this methodical classification would have justified its 
introduction into the historical part also. But what¬ 
ever may be thought of the arrangement it must be ■ 
allowed that the account itself is written with much 
elegance and perspicuity of style. It is, indeed, ex¬ 
tremely brief; but brevity was essential to the mode 
of publication. To enumerate tbe names of all the 
authors mentioned would be unedifying to our readers, 
and to give an ab.stract of the whole, would exceed 
the bounds of a review; we shall therefore select 
such writers only, particularly systematic writers as 
have contributed most to the advancement of the 
science, from the time of Aristotle, with whom tbe 
science begins, to Linnxus, who may be considered 
as having established it ou a permanent basis. 

Aristotle seems to have been tbe first writer, and 
the first imtentor of method, in I'estaceology. Disco- 
,vering, as if by intuition, the true principles of me- 
thodic.il arrangement, he formed, in tbe very infancy 
of the science, the divisions of Univalves, Bivalves, 
and Turbinated shells, the two former of which, as 
well as many of his genera, are still retained. But for 
a period of nearly 400 years, there appears no writer 
whatever on the subject of Testaceology, from which 
it may be concluded, that the science was not at all 
cultivated. The next writer in order of time is Pliny, 
from whom, however, the science of Testaceology 
seems to have received but little improvement. The 
same may be said of A£liun, who, though he has de¬ 
voted, a few chapters of his work to the subject of 
Testaceology, has done very little to its elucidation.— 
The period of the dark ages exhibits another long in¬ 
terval in the*history of the science, p'rom .^lian to 
Vicenlius, who, after the revival of letteis, was one 
of the earliest writers on natural history, perhaps no 
attention whatever was paid (p this branch of science. 
But the seeds of philosophical investigation which had 
been sown, began enow to spring up into a plentiful 
harvest. The names of Albertus Maguus, Rondele- 
tins, Mattbioius,and Gesner, appear now as promoters 
of the knowledge of the Testacea, in the works of 
which last author may be found all that was known 
to the ancients on tbe subject, as well as' to bis imme¬ 
diate predecessors. He ad<1pted the three classes of 
Aristotle, to which he added a fourth, Anomala, 
though that was, perhaps, no improvement. His 
figures, however, are tolerably good, and bis descrip¬ 
tions full. A slow but gradual progress in tbe science 
may be traced in the successive works of Imperato, 
Columna, Besler, and Meriet, who is admitted into 
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tlie account only as being the first Catalogist of the 
natural productions of Great Britain. Subsequent to 
these the names of Grew and Buonani occur. The 
former as having published a descriptive catalogue of 
the Museum of the Royal Society, which was the first 
of the kind in the English languagi: the latter 
asjieing: tint author that treated at any length eji- 

dl^iv^yol^ shells. Crew’s general division was 
that of UnivalvS*',' BivtiHCli, and Multivalves j Buonani’s 
Univaivia non turbinata, Biv31via & Turbinata. Botii 
works are accompanied with plates. The next writer 
who may be consi(^red as contributirie to advance 
the knowledge of the Testacea, and wh^ the com¬ 
pilers of the account consider as tlie fath^of British 
Testaceology, is Dr. Martin Lister. His great testa- 
ceological work, entitled Historia Conchyliorum, was 
, published in the year l685. It is divided into four 
books, besides a Mantissa: viz. De turbinibus terres- 
tribus. Dc turbinibus aquae duicis, & Bivalvibus 
aquae duicis. Dc bivalvibus marinis & Conebis ana- 
tiferis. De Patellis, Dentalibus, &c. et dc bucciuis 
marinis. The work contained 1057 plates, a greater 
number than any previous publication ,«and for the 
roost part accurate. Among the authors posterior to 
Lister, who may be considered as promoters of the 
acience, wc find Sibbald, the author of a work en¬ 
titled' Auctarium Mvs(n Balfouriani, Leeuwenhoek, 
Petiver, Rumphius, Reaumur. From the time of 
Buonani, however, system had made but little pro¬ 
gress till Langius introduced his improvements. He 
was the first who founded his generic characters on 
the commodious distinction of the aperture t)f the uni¬ 
valves, and hinge of the bivalves. The labours and 
researches of Sir Hans Sloane may also be considered 
as contributing much to the advancement of the 
science, as well as the scientific zeal of Hebenstreet, 
who first thought the arrangement of the Testacea 
worthy of forming the subject of an academical dis¬ 
sertation. Among the succeeding works on Testa¬ 
ceology, there appears nothing very important till the 
year 1742, when Gaultieri published bis Index testa- 
rum, &c. in which he exhibits a system devised by 
Tournefort. His classes are analogous to those of 
other writers; namely, Univaivia, Bivalvia, & MultU 
valvia; but he prefers the terms Monotoma, Ditonia, 
and Folytoma. His classes are divided into families, 
of which the character is founded on tl^e general ha¬ 
bit and contour, and that of the genera on the mouth 
or hinge, the whole exhibiting much more knowledge 
of science than any preceding work on the subject. 

About the same period D’Argenville published his 
system. He adopts the commonly received classes. His 
families are twenty in number inducing thcEcbini, and 
are founded chiefly on external figure. He separates the 

r ies which inhabit the sea from those which inhabit 
land.—In 1753, Klein published bis Tentamen 
Metbodi Ostracologicae, a work professedly systematic, 
but not possessing the merit of practical utility. His 
generd divisions are too numerous; while a species is 
sometimes found that has got no genus, and a genus 
^t has g^ no class. The arrangement of Adamson 
is alto entitled to notice. His general divisions are the 
limarons and Conques: the tot, comprehending the 
untTBlves and the operculm ; the second the bivalves 


and multivalves. Hit species are only 1^, wi|h a 
number of varieties under each. 

But, iifthis, as in other branches of Natural Histoiy, 
the defects and errors of previous systems were 
destined td befcorrected or supplied by the hand of 
Lionsus. To all former .systems there were insu¬ 
perable objections, owing to their difficulty of .ippli- 
cation or want of fixed principles to serve as the 
foundation^f generic distinctions. But, from amidst 
the confusion and discordance of former systems, 
Linnaeus by seizing and selecting, with almost more 
titan human .sagacity, the true principles of methodi¬ 
cal arrangement and of generic discriminations, if he 
did not etlect w'hat may be called a total revolution 
in the science, introduced into it at least a degree 
of simplicity and perspicnity which bad, previously, 
never been approached. But with regard to the prin¬ 
ciples of the system of Linnaeus, it is not necessary to 
say any thing particular in this place. Hiey are too 
well known to require it. Some succeeding authors 
h.ive, indexed, attempted to controvert those principle!!, 
but they still remain, and are likely to remain long 
nn^akeu by such attempts. 

Paper 1‘ith.—An Illustration of the Grass, called 
by Linuiriis, Cornucopi<e Alopecuroidcs. By James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. Read November 
I, 1803. 

'* Some time between the publication of the second 
edition of the species plantaritni, and that of the first 
mantissa, LinnaBUs received from Professor Arduino, 
a single s^imen of an Italian grass of a most extra¬ 
ordinary appearance, which the learned botanist who 
sent it conceived might possibly form a new genus.” 
jiP its habit it resembled the Alopccurus pralensis, and 
m the inflated sheath of its upper leaf soma species of 
Phalaris. But its most striking peculiarity was a 
membran'aceous cup embracing the lower part of the 
spike. This last circumstance was thought sufficient 
to determine its genus, and its awned flowers to con¬ 
stitute a distinct species. It was accordingly named 
Cornucopiac Alopecuroides. In examining the Phaia- 
ris utriculata of Linnsns, for the purpose of making 
out its full description for the Flora Graica, Dr. Smith 
found it to be, in character and habit, a decided Alo- 
pecurus. Having made this discovery, the idea of 
the Cornucopia: Alopecuroides immediately occurred 
to him. It was possible that LinoaBUS might have 
committed a mistake in this instance, as well as in 
the other. The next thing to be done was to refer to 
the Herbarium; and the result of the reference is, 
that this wonderful Cornneopiae Alopecuroides of 
LinnaBus, is nothing else than a singular variety of his 
Phalaris utriculata which is itself an Alopccurus. 
These discoveries, which are of the utmost importance 
to the science, exhibit anotherr- nstance of that accu¬ 
racy ol observation and bapp-y acuteness of discrimi¬ 
nation for which Dr. Smith is ajready so well known 
to the botanical world. 

Paper i4tb.—Description of such Species of Chironia 
as grow Wild at the Cape of Go^ Hope. By Sir 
Charles Peter Tbunberg, Knigh't of the Order of 
Wasa, Professor of Botany at Upsal, F.M. L.S. 
Read Nov. 1, 1S03. 

The Professor prefaces his description with some 
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Remarks on the genera Gentiana, Swertia, Exacum. 
Cblor:), and Chironia. They are .so nearly allied, and 
•o simitar to one another that it is d.tficult to say 
whether they shonid not be made to consiitnte iuu 
one genus. Of some of them the rt^cmliliinec is fo 
close, or the figure so inconstant, that a species is 
sometimes referred to one genus, and sometimes to 
another. Many species of Chironia arc f ound to grow 
spontaneously at the (^ape of Good Hope, wliere the 
Professor had an opportunity of examining them in a 
slate of vegetation. (.)f this genus he describes seven 
species. The tetragemr, iiudicalis, fiutescens^iasmi- 
noides, lychnoides, linoides, atul baccifera. Tlie de- 
BCiiptioiiS, a.s was to Ik- expected, ate minnlely .scien¬ 
tific, and from the opportunities ot observation, and 
well known abilities ot the desenber, arc doubtless 
correct. 

Paper f.jtb.—nomark.s on the Generic Char-'eter 
of Mosses, and particularlv of the Genus Mimum. 
By T. li. Smith, xM.D. F.R.'S. P.L.S. Pxead Nov. J3, 

The interesting and instructive remarks whicfi this 
paper contains, may he considered as exhibitii% a 
statement and exptisitlon of the principles upon which 
Dr. Smith has thought it expedient in his Flora Bri- 
tannica, to innovate upon the arrangement and distri¬ 
bution of the genera of tliS tribe of the mosses intro¬ 
duced by Hedwig, whose general principles be adopts. 
The profundity of remiTrk, the acuteness of discrimi¬ 
nation, and the irresistible force of reasoning displayed 
in this paper, indicate, in the most palpable form, the 
hand of a master. But it is impossible to do justice to! 
it by any analysis. We must, therefore, refer (bose 
who wish to become acquainted with it to theorigiiifil 
paper. ' 

Paper Kith.—Observations on the Zizasia Aqua- 
tica. By Aylmer Boiirke Lambert, Esq. F R S. V.P, 
L.S. Read December (i, 1S0.'3. 

aAZ.SNIa .AOC.ATICA. 

Zazania punicula internd racemosa superni spicati 

This plant is a native of Amenca. It had long been 
a desideratum with the Irotniiists^of this country to 
raise it from seed j but owing to some injury which 
the seed had sustained in the conveyance or otherwise, 
the attempt always failed. At last, by desire of Sir 
J. Banks, a quantity of the seed, put up in jars of 
water, was sent from the lakes of Canada, wliere it 
grows in great abundance, and sown in a pond at 
Uiange-grove. It vegetated, ripened it.s seeds, and 
dispersed them round the edgc.s of the pond, where 
they again vegetated the following year. This species 
h.is been so fully described by Linii3f.u.s in his Man- 
tihisa, that Mr. Isimbcrt does not consider a descrip¬ 
tion of it necessary, so that the principal object of the 
p.spcr is to exhibit a figure ot the pl.ant, which is ac¬ 
cordingly done. Mr. Lambert thinks this plant might 
be sown with advantage in shallow pieces of water, 
where no other grain will grow. The seeds are very 
nutiitixe. 

Paper 17th.—Observations on the Durion, Durio 
ZibothinoBof Linnteus. By Mr. Charles Kiinig, F'.L.S. 
Read December 6, 1803. 

’ in this very interesting paper, Mr. Kunig observes, 


that the Durion has not hitherto been described 
figured with sufficient accuracy. " ^j/inuaens, w 
first introduced the Durio as a genus in the thirteen 
edition of his Systema Plaiuarum, had not seen a 
part of the plant." He took his generic cbaract 
iVotn RnmpJ's Herbarium Amboinense, a work;> 
i^neh to be depended upon for accuracy eijjifi£r<fi 
liiie,nion or dcscrquion. It badlhereffjH^got but ti 
good a claim to re-cxaminaiT^ti^TWuthis re-exam 
nation Mr. Koiiig was ilble to undertake by the kini 
ness of Sir J. Banks, to whom .spt:cimen.s of the flowt 
and irnii, tojKiiher with a snxill Ijr^nch, had been set 
from Ambofna. 

'I'o iheyffLiseription, which is very full and perspi 
cuous, there are annexed some remarks lending ti 
illustrate some of the terms of description, and ti 
point out the situation which it ought to occupy in s 
natural arrangement. It approaches in a variety ol 
particulars the Malvaceons nibeof plants, and is not 
so nearly allied to the Capparides as Jussieu has sup¬ 
posed. It is S lid to be the tallest ot all fruit trees, 
.iiid is described as supporting a thin and spreading 
head on ai> angular and son of winged stem. 'J’ha 
leaves are alternate, oblong, and from four to five 
inches in length, their stalks an inch long. The 
flowers are in hunches on the thicker branches, sup¬ 
ported by a common stalk. The fruit a large pomuin-. 
The description is illustrated by three plates, exhibit¬ 
ing figures of the leaves, flowers, and fruit. The 
error of Linnteus is pointed out, who describes the 
ovarium as stipitate; and of I.nmarck, who describes 
the trait opening in four places, whereas it obvi¬ 
ously opens lu five. 

Paper ISth.—Observations on some Species of Bri- 
ti.sh Quadrupeds, Birds and Fishes, By George Mon¬ 
tagu. F>q. F.L S. Bead Dec. 18t>3. 

Mr. Montagu laborious exertions an<l indefatigable 
ardour of research in the pr.,.seention ot the study of 
nature deserve the highest corimieiid.ition. The re¬ 
marks cintaitied in this paper will be found to bo 
well wot ill the notice of the student of Natural His¬ 
tory. Those on quadrupeds relate to the H.irvest 
Mouse, Mus miniuiis Gmel; and the Water Shrew, 
Sorex fodicus: On birds, to the Girl Bunting, limbe- 
ri/.afcnlus, the Dartford Warbler, Motacilla provin- 
cialis; the Hinged Plover, Gli.irardrius Heaticula, and 
the. RUck-htjafied Gull, Lams ridibundns: On fi.shes, 
to the Cepola rvibescens, the I’ootheti Gilthead, and 
the Bimac-alated Sucker, lb this description is an¬ 
nexed a figure of the Cepola lubescens elegantly co¬ 
loured. 

PaiM-r It'th.—Bifgi aphic.il Memoirs of several Nor¬ 
wich Botanists, in a l^etter to Alexander Mac liCay, 
Flsq. Sec. L.S. By 1. E. Smith, M.D F.R.8. P.L.S. 
Read Jan. 17, ista. 

The death of Mr. John Piichford, one of Dr. Smith's 
oldest botanical friends, was the occasion of this let¬ 
ter j and its object, Mr. Pitchford's character as a 
botanist. But this naturally suggested some reflec¬ 
tions relatix e to other Norwich botanists, and to the 
state of Botany, in general, in that quarter. Norwich 
had long been conspicuous for its love of plants, the 
taste for the cultivation of which was probably im¬ 
ported from Flandera along with the refugees frooi 
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the persecutions of Philip II. This taste hccamc ge¬ 
neral, and in fvocess of time found cultivators which 
were something more than mere florists. They amused 
themselves with herborizing iii the country, and re¬ 
ferred their discoveries to the ttgures and jlescriptions 
Oi idiH q]d Kiigli.sh authors. Some of them have been 
traaad-ba efc .^U) s6 early a period as 1738. They \ver^ 
mostly, in(iefed,„,iourneymen weavers or tailors, but 
Dr. Smith does not disdain to take notice of their love 
of science, and thinl?s that it* would be uuju-.t to 
pass over in silence those whose taste, jt least, and 
perhaps, their knowItKlge first excited toWimilar pur¬ 
suits more distinguished botanists." \ 

In 1761', the Rev. Henry Bryant of Norwich, be¬ 
gan to apply himself to the study of Botany, assisted 
by Mr. llose, there resident as an apothecary. They 
were acquainted chiefly with the works of Ray and 
Toiirnefort, but by the perusal of the Philosophia 
Botanica, whicli they scxrn after met with, they be¬ 
came convert-s to the system of Linuaius. In I/ho 
Mr, Pitchford settled in Norwich as surgeon and 
apothecary, and added much to the strength of its 
Botany, in i77o, Mr. Rose published itvi Klemenis 
of Botany. Dr. Smith was Mr. Rose's pupil. He 
began to study Botany as a science at the age of 
eighteen, and it is a singular enough incideiit that on 
the very day on which Dr. Smith began his scientific 
inquiries, Liniiecus died. This was the 1 Itii .Tnnuary, 
1778. Mr. Ro.se died in 1779 , Mr. Bryant in 1799, 
and Mr. Pitchford, who was then the only .survivor of 
the original school at Norwich, died on the tj'^nd 
December, ISO.l. * 

Paper 2fith.—Further Account of the Bos Fronti- 
nalis. By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Ksq. F.R.S. 
V.P.L.S. Read Feb. 7. 

This paper contains a variety of fniiher particul.irs 
relative to tbe tigure and h.abits of ilie Bos FroiUiiialis, 
with an account of tbe methods which the uacive.s 
employ to catch and domesticate it. 

Riper 21 St. —De.scription of a large Species of Rat, 
a Naiive of ii.< Fast Indies. By Capt.'i bomas Hard- 
wickc, F.L.S. Read Feb. 7, 18(M. 

M I S t.r..s s"i ri's. 

• 

The scientific description of this sjrecies of Rat is 
accompanied with a ligun- icjiresenling a living .suli- 
ject ot the n.iturdl sue. 't he subject troai which the 
de.sciiptKiu was taken weighed two pounds eleven 
ounces .iiiil a half. Its total length was .'o-j inches, of 
which the tail measured l.t is found lui the coast 
of fAinaiiaijdcl, and in several parts of Bengal, li is 
a most mischievous animal, and itj| bite is said to be 
puisonous. it iia.s been mentioned by Dr. bhaw un¬ 
der the ii.iiiioof hlu.s Malabaricus, but as it is not i)e- 
culiar to the coast of MiiUibar, Capt. H. thinks it may 
with more ptopTicty be named Mus Glganteus. 

^Cnd.—Fxlracts from ^lio minute Book of the 
I.iima^an Society in London. 

Jan. ■>, I Sib*?, From an examination of some speci¬ 
mens of the Agrostis Linearis of Kbnig, Betyzen, and 
■Wildcnovv, by Mr. Lambert, it turns out to be the 
Panicum Dactylon of Linnaeus. 

Dec. 10, 1803. The white winged Cross-Bill, Loxia 


falcirostra of Lathaiq, was shot' within twe miles of 
Belfast, by Mr. Templeton, A.L.S. of Orange Grove. 

Feb. 91. Mr. Dryandcr, Vice President, reported 
that the Riglit lion. Sir J. Banks had presented to tbe 
Society the whol^ of bis collection of insects. 

Marcli O' A letter was read stating some curious 
remarks relative to tire musical intervals in the notes 
of the Cuckoo, communicated by an eminent Professor 
at Norwich. 

March 90. Mr Sowerby presented a sketch of the 
head of a ntw .■.pecics of Whale, or Lnichelot, which 
he pro|Sbses to name Pliyactor Bidens. 


Orkulal Tales, lii/ J. Hoppner, Esq, R.A, 8t«. 

7 s. llatckanl. ISO.*!. 

There is something in (he circumshance which 
gave occasion to these poems which rai$e.s a degree of 
interest. Th|; author, a well known artist, informs us 
in his Preface, that his eldest son having the prospect 
ot an appointment in India, the attainment of tha 
Persian language became an essential point in bis edu- 
caticai; and .among other books laid before him was 
tlie 'I'ooti Naroeli, or Tales of the Parrot. The ge¬ 
nuine merit of some of these diverting tales induced 
the father to turn them into verse fur his amusement. 

The history of the tales might exempt them from 
any particular severity of criticism. It is extremely 
pleasing to see a father entering w'iib so much interest 
into the pursuits of his sun, and becoming a poet from 
the pleasing inspiration of jiaterual aflection. We are 
4iappy, however, to add, tliat they do not rest for (heir 
claims to praise on any concotuitaiu circumstances, 
i'^ey contain many pleasing and amusing passages; 
and we have been not a little entertained in the pern- 
.sal of them. 

Four of *the tales are from the Tooti Nameh; one 
is founded on a talc published w'itii others in a small 
volume by tire Rev. W. Beloe ; another is taken from 
the Ileeiopadcs of Vceshnoo-.larma ; and tbe two re¬ 
maining are altered from the fables of the tvvclftb and 
thiiteeiiih centuries, published by Mons. Ic Grand, 
Some o( these tales^ire already known to our leaders 
in a difterciit form} yet we think that they will be 
pleastd to see them in the new dress in which they are 
presented by Mr. Hoppucr. 

Tlie fit si t.ilc recounts the friendship of “an Ass 
and Stag,” who were accustomed to share all their 
pleasures and cares together. Having one night con¬ 
spired to break into a kitehen-g.arden. ihe Ass becomes 
so ple.ased with his fare and himself, tliat he miuit 
needs try Ins voice j and, deaf to the counsels and 
cntrc.aties of his friend the Stag, he raises so loud a 
inelmly, that the ownera of tbe garden are waked 
from their sleep, surprise fhe thief, and beat his 
bones to a jelly. The gravity with wfiith the Ass 
unfolds his own opinion of ibe^merits of bis voice, 
and the remonstrances of his amazed friefifl, are irre¬ 
sistibly laughable. 

The siopy of “ the Faggot-Maker and the Fairiett,’*^ 
has been presented iu a variety of forms. The Faggot- 
maker, at bis usual toil in the wood, chances to espy 
some Fairies at their revels, in which be is invited tp 
join, Aftejr a deitdcmx repast, he procures from thenk 
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the endanted bowl« hy metinii.of which every wisli 
was no sooner made than gratiti^. At the same time 
he receives strict injnURtioiis to be careful of the bowl 
whidi was as brittle as it was precious. The Faggot- 
lunkor returns home, sets to wishii% wrthout delay} 
and his treasures, his palncc, his splendour, his ban¬ 
quets, become the adiniraiion and envy of all around, 
lie is caressed, flatleied, adored. He is enraptured ; 
he is tmiisported to cctasy ; in a phrenzy ot delight 
he catches up the bowl, from which all his plcasnref, 
flow \—his foot stumbles, and the bowl is«hivered in 
a thousand pieces! I 

The story of " the Man and the Genie” is more 
complicated and already in English. It turns on the 
alarms excited by the vocal powers of a lady, who not 
only enraged her husband to toss her into the ocean, 
but afterwards so frightened the genius of the deep, 
that he was glad to make his escape to land. 

The tale of *' the Seven Lovers” compjemorates the 
adventures of four good Mussulmans—a carver, a 
jeweller, a derwish, and a tailor, who had set out to¬ 
gether on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Night having* over¬ 
taken them in a wild desert, they resolved to keep 
watch by turns. The carver, whose turn came first, 
thought to pass away the lonely hours by carving a 
piece of a cart which chanced to lie on the ground. 
By his extraordinary art, he formed it into such an 
exquisite female form, as human eyes, perhaps, never 
saw in life. The jeweller took his turn next: be 
perceived the beautiful figure lying on the ground; 
thought it a pity that such loveliness slvruld want 
proper ornament; and accordingly hung round the| 
neck and arms the very choicest jewels of bis store. 
Daring the third watch, the solemn heart of the dqf- 
wish, who then acted as centinel, was agitated when 
he accidentally beheld a female figure, transcending 
whatever his eyes had yet met. He thought it pity 
that such a form should be lost to mankind; and 
Alla, in compliance with his request, breathed life 
into the figure : 

** At the fourth watch, reluctant rose 
The tailor, from his loved repose; 

And seeing one divinely fair v 
Before him stand ail gmd and glare, 

*0 heavens 1 ’ he cried, < with solemn sneer. 

What incongruities are here!-— 

A maiden as an Hmiri fair. 

Hung round with gems—yet bare, quite bare I 
Ah! why do thus the human race. 

Reason, that gift of heaven, debase. 

And sdll prefer, with strange abuse. 

Vain ornaments, to things nf use! 

Shall I, with power to save, sit by. 

And see her draw the vulw eye 
With what (I speak with nonest pride) 

My art, and mine alone, can hide? 

Forbid it heaven 1‘—and forth he drew 
His needle, thimble, silk to sew. 

And fmm’d a robi of woof most rare. 

That lightly wanton’d in the lur.”— 

When morning arose and the friends awoke, all 
gazed, with equal raptqte on the maiden; and each 
began fiercely to assert his superior claim to bR*. 
Tlw dispute was referred to a sturdy Ethiop who 
ohaooed to pass by<—O Alht !** cried the eotranted 


Ethiop, '‘Heaven is just! Have I found my beloved 
wife, of whom some foul magic had bereft me!" It 
was now necessary to refer the matter to the Vizier, 
who no sooner saw the disputed prize than he recog¬ 
nised—the^widow of his brother, who bad been mur¬ 
dered and robbed of his jewels! The culprits.wesetn 
gon|cqaence carried betiire tim Sultall to mauivw their 
doom: but this oenetraiinej prince i n j itaifulv perceived 
the villainy of the Vizier, amrtfTsSSvered the lady to 
be one who bad bceif born and bred in his own se- 
Mglio! The claims of the Seven Lovers were noised 
all abroad, and at length it was agreed, on the sugges¬ 
tion of ai^oary prophet, that they should repair to a 
certain vgradrous tree of mystic power, where judge¬ 
ment would be equitably passed between tlieni, and 
the damsel delivered to her rightful owner. They 
went, accompanied by the virgin, and severally pre¬ 
ferred their claims; when suddenly—while lightnings 
dart, and thunder roars,—the tree, 

" With dreadful rent now yawning wide 
llcccived, then closed upon, the bride.” 

" The Cow-keeper and the Barber’s Wife," bears 
a strong reuemblauce to the tales of Boccaccio. It 
might, perhaps, in strictness be called immoral: al¬ 
though we do not think that the humorous represen¬ 
tation of the vices of two gross w'omen, and two 
ish husbands, can have any bad eifect on those who are 
capable of relishing higher enjoyments. 

llie " Princess and the Musician,” is a more moral 
story, but more insipid. The “Three Beggars of 
B.vgdat,” is not a bad joke. The “ Physician of Delhi” 
is the same story on which the tiededn malgre lui of 
Moliere, and the English force of The Mock Doctor, 
are founded. It is told with considerable humour. 
The follow’ing extract from it will give a fair specimen 
of the aotiior's manner. After the Saltan's daughter 
had been cured by the famous physician, as skilful aa 
HiaDwantarce, the palace was beset with thousands of 
the diseased from all quarters entreating relief. IThe 
physician was refractory, but a fresh bastinadoing 
soon excited compassion in his breast, and he con¬ 
sented to cure them. The Sultan and his train having 
at his request withdrawn and left him alone with the 
sick— 

“ With leaden eye upon the ground. 

He seems immersed in thought profound; 

And all ^re with persuasion fiira. 

They see a ta^ most deeply skill’d. 

He raises now a blazing nyre. 

And still with billets feeds the fire. 

His patients then, in circles wide. 

Are ranged around, from side to side; 

When, lo! as from a trance awoke. 

Their grave attention he bespoke. 

* How blest, could I this toil decline!— 

No easy task, roy friends, is mine. 

Such crowds of patients to restore;— 

All, all, poor souls! afflicted sore. 

For science poinu one way alone. 

And that a rough one, I must own. 

Tis thb!—the most disessed—attend— 

Amid the flames his pains must end: 

This debt to human suffering paid. 

His ashes, into powden made, 

(For inward taken they are best,) 

Must then he swdlew’d by the test. 
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The remedy it rouj^h, most cure; 

JN’o matter, it tvork « cure: 

The remedy is rough; it is~ 

But what an envied lot is his. 

Who, blest! the worst of torments braves. 

And scores of true believers saves!' 5 

'Thfise healing words pronounced, they pry 
' '•StTea^f. ■site’s case with anxious eye, * 

Asthma in'v.^’f', “^^put in haste. 

Swollen dropsy tapers in the w.iste. 

Health blushes in ?lie hectic cheek. 

Pale nausea ceases now to peak, ' . 

Wltile atrophy, freisli vigour boasting, 

One vet more sapless seeks for roasiitig. 

“ The boor pursues his skilful plan— 

• Thou'rt deadly i>alc, poor soul, and wan,' 
(Addressing him who stood the first,) 

•Thy feeble frame declares thee wttrst. 

Thou secin’st, with thy remains of breath. 

In any shajic to welcome death,’ 

* Who, I? dear Doctor, you’re deceived— 

1 worst 1 thank heaven, J’in much relieved; 

And never, in my life, 1 vow, 

Pelt half so full of health as now.’ 

‘ Of health? O Alka, patience grant! % 

Why make you this your idle haunt? 

Of hrudth ! then let it nuick api^car. 

And fly, impostor, fly from here!’ 

His pains forgotten, out he flings, 

P'or fear had lent him both her wings. 

Without, the courtiers seeing one 
Who lately crawl’d, now nimbly nm, . 

Demanded, ‘ Art thou heal’d?’—* You guess.' 
Another came, ‘ And thou!’—* Yes, yes.’ 

A^ still, as through the doors they push’d, " 

Sciatica on |>nUy rush’d. 

The halt, unprop’d, their baste betray, 

£’en blindness somehow gropes her way; 

In fine, so hopeless none were found. 

Not even those in wedlock boural. 

But deem’d a life, diseased, unhallow'd. 

Better than being in powders swallow’d.” 

We have now endeavoured to do justice to Mr. 
Hoppner tor the amusement which his talcs have af¬ 
forded us. We do not, however, mean to hold iheiii 
up as perfect compositions. There are many iccb'i* 
lines, which always have the worst effect in \ 'h; >. 
tale, and ought either to be rendeied more vig.irotis, 
or altogetlter retrenched. We cannot see what .mi 1: 
personages as *' little laughing Cupids,” have to do in 
an Oriental Tale. Nor can we bring our'ears to put 
up with such a strange and unaccountsble iunovatiot. 
as heiindox accented on the second syllable. There 
are also some indelicate passages, particularly in the 
last tale, which may be retrenched with advantage. 
No good poetry can be written wi^out labour; and 
the author will consult his own permanent reputation, 
as well as the entertainment of the public, if he will 
carefully correct these pieces. We hope that this will 
not be his last performance of the same kind. 

To the volume is prefix^ an engranng, of which 
the author informs us—“The little embellishment 
prefixed to this volume, 1 entrust to the world with 
some degree of anxiety. It is the first production of 
my third son, LasceJk* Hoppner; a boy, whose ta* 
kots, how highly soever they may be rated by the fond 

E rtiality of a parent, constitute the smallest pan of 
I claim to my affiBctkm.’* llie piece, which repre* 


sents the tailor’s surprise in tlie tale of tiie Seven 
Lovers, dees credit to the talents of the young artist. 
The figure of the lady would appear stiff, if we did 
not know that she had lately been a log; but the ex¬ 
pression of the piilor's physiognomy is truly comic. 

In the Preface, the antlior is at pains to do away a 
prejudice .against the possibility of painters being also 
]joets. I'hose who know that the imagination is the 
faculty wliK'h both the poet and painter cultivate, will 
never entertain such a ridiculous prejudit'e. 

He also Introduces some observations on the present 
finical <a$te of the Ficnch school in painting, which 
has, as usual, begun to acquire admiters among tht 
people of taste in this country. We should be glad to 
iiave a treatise troin Mr. Hoppner, exposing at length 
the absurdity of the tame, unnatural, and over>dunu 
performances of the French artists. It would bo 
doing a service to our national taste; as otherwise the 
admiration ofihe virtuosi will, without delay, produce 
Davids, and Le Bruits, on (his side of the Channel. 
In taste, the French are behind all the more polished 
tiillions of Europe. Some geniuses have appeared 
among themi but, in general, their imisic, poetry, 
and painting, arc equally trifling and absurd. 

I’ractkal Agriculture ■ or, tt,C omplete Sf/item of Mo- 

dim Jlusbandrif: icith the Mrlhudu of Pidiitiug, and 

the Management of Utebtoik. Uv U. W. Dickson, 
'M.D. 'J rols. -ito. 4/, 44'. Phillips, 

This wur^ consists of two quarto volumes of 1313 
Iprge, close' printed pages. Of this ponderous pro¬ 
duction it will not be expected that we should enter 
into a very niiuiiie criticism, which it would be iiq" 
potsiblc to render, in any considerable degrep, either 
interesting or instructive. We shall endeavour to dis¬ 
charge our duty both to the author and to our readers, 
as completely as we can, in the compass of a lew ge¬ 
neral observations 

Of the importance of judicious and well informed 
publications in agriculture we entertain the very highest 
i.iea. As often .as an opportunity has occurred, we 
Have expressed our opinion of the unp.irallcled im¬ 
portance of this fir.s?, this highest brai.ch of national 
industry, and source of national wealth. Though the 
greatest improvements too have been made in it, the 
prosperity of this great department of (be national in- 
teiests has not been equal to that o( mmy others, 
rite communication of knowledge amotig the class of 
persons engaged in it, has been much more slow t 
that knowledge therefore has advanced with less rapid 
steps. It has been much less generally diffused; and 
improved practices of the most iinporbiiit sort have 
been known in one district for many years before tliey 
have made their way into one almost in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Many of those practices are at this 
moment in common use, and have been for years in 
some districts; and yut are absohitely unknown or 
ridiculed over two thirds of the kingdom. One of 
the most effectual means probably for removing this 
evil, is to circulate the knowledge of improvements 
by means of the press. Farmers are not the people 
the most devoted te their books. But some in every 
district are disposed to read; and these communicate 
their ideas to olben. A vut vnricty of UeaficM on 
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agriculture, and all the gubjects connected with it, 
have been published of late years; and have donbtloss 
been productive of important advantages. In thi' 
state »)l tilings it becomes liighly ns('i£nl t* rolloct the 
iiilormation scattered in v.n'ious anthms, to re'itice it 
to order, ami present it in a o()inief.ii,'d form, in 
whicli it may be mine easily compreljendeil, and 
more convenient for the mind to lieapplud to any 

K 'actical puriio-e. ’Hits is the object wliich J)r. 

ick.son has bad in view' in tlte volnme.s before ns 
The design therefore of tin; work, it is manitfvt, ob¬ 
tains onr full a|>probation. ^ 

In the execution there is imith to praise ; hut there 
is also much to hlaine. I'he introduction is d'.'ilic iied 
to an account of the principal obstrni'tioiis to whn li 
agriculture is at present subject in tins connirv We 
cannot conceive any good reaioii, wiien J)r Dickson 
has been so very full and volimiinons on till th<' other 
parts of his subject, why he has conlined himself 
within such nairow limits on tlf's, certainly e>|iial in 
impoitance to any, and (i;rtaiiil> as mueh rerpf.riii;; 
illustration. 'J'he subject ii very imperfectly h.ni.yial. 
hut his observations on some of the nn't* impoitain 
particulars aret very ittsf j ami as we think it tiM'lm to 
add his aiii'tority to that ol so nviuy oijicr ennnent 
men, wlio have spoken ,;ind wrmcn on the saiiic to¬ 
pics, we will unote those passages 

“The causes that Inijo pvoduccil this slowness in tin- 
progress of an art which ninloubli'illj fl.iiins the gieaicsi 
regard and encoiirageincm, are not only mnncroi:;! but ex¬ 
tremely diircreiit in their nature. On a uear*lnMbiiganon 
ol the subject, it will probaldy be litMiid tliat agricullunj 
has however been less nnanled by tlie iiicapaciiv or inatten- 
tian of those whn have been eiiRagcd in the practical j^rt 
of the profession, than by the dill’orcni regulations aiio re¬ 
strictions with which it has been fettered, and which have 
been suflered to coiiliiiue after the cireunistantes that gave 
them birth have been cither entirely changed or undergone 
very material alterations. It is not", liowcver, on tliis ac¬ 
count to be concluded, that the advancement of husbandry, 
as a science, has not been impeded by the iniliieiice of 
utlicr causes ; it has obviously been much restrained at all 
times, and especially in the more early periods of its culti¬ 
vation, by the want of a clear andscxplicit knowledge of 
its principles, and of greater precision and correctness in 
the language made use of in tlicir explanation. It has 
been obserVed bv an able writer that while a want of due 
precision and drscrimination is sutlerrd to exist in die deli-' 
nilions .and descriptions of those substances which consti¬ 
tute the basis of agricultural knowlixlge, it is utterly impos¬ 
sible that it can be carried to any degree of perfection as a 
science. It is from this amhiguiiy and incorrectness in the 
language of the art, that the cultivators of land in one jiart 
of the country are fre(piently incapable of profiting to any 
• extent by the‘accounts Ui.it arc given of what has bceii 
done by the exertions of those in another. This is suHici- 
ently shown in what has hreii done in respect to the nature 
of soils; agriculturists in genorai hating given such des¬ 
criptions ami definitions of tliein as coinrided with the no¬ 
tions that they had frtrmed concerning their nature in their 
own particular districts or situations, rather than such as 
marked their particular nroperties and compositions.” 

“The tenures of land, in many instances, are not less in¬ 
jurious to the advancement of agriculture than the circum¬ 
stance of grounds • being waste or in a commonable state. 
A large part of the land of this countiy is held under lords- 
of-manors, by a kind of copyhold or customary tenure 
viMch aulgeets the.tenants to the payments of fines on the 


decease of the lords .or tenants, and on the alienation of 
till; properly, ns well as ceriain annual rtaus, and in some 
plrices even'to the pcrform.mce of various disagreeable ser¬ 
vices ; liom which it is iinpossiblc th.it the holders of lands 
uiiiler sorb r^-siii.'ied conditions, especially where the lords 
•ir.i eiiiiiled lv> fiiu". proportioned to the nnprovecl v.aliip of 
'•jich pro|>eiiy, c.'’!! !)•’ disposed to the es rand it li re of mo ney, 
or life using of much exertion in order ;o briiC»s‘'-icn OTirfj 
into an improved stale of Inn Will _~as '“"li i been jiislly 
uhs.Tved that, ‘ one great obstavTc jfo improveuii nt, arises 
fioiiv a lauiljlile .inxicty in the cnstoniDiy tenanis to Invc 
their hide pyfuiiDiiv "descend to their ehildren. These 
'in.ill properdv-*, Umded with hues# henois, and booiid.avs, 
joined to tjA necessary expeiuv of bringing up and edn- 
eaiiiig .1 lyfiiiernii.s fainilv, ran oiilv he h.indnl down from 
fuller to son bv the nlinnsl ihrifc, liard l.vbour, and pcmi- 
nons living; and every little s.n in.. Ik iiig I in in led up for 
the |iaviiient of die rrnifjiil //«<•, l(.v\* - i..i|iiin;v lor the c.x- 
(iCiice ol' li.ivelhng to mo iiiij.loved ni'.ih . if enlinrc ; to 
g.iiii .1 knowledge of the in.inageiMCiU .ind protits of different 
lireed-. of siocl. ; ,nul :o he eonvnu t'd liv n-ni.ir prooC. 
ill It ihnr own .silnalions are (.oMble r.f producing simil.'T 
.III'..ini.igi's ; aii(| cvi n 'dioiild tlirv be ball' liiehni'd to adopt 
jllic new pr.ietice, pnidi nee •vvlii'.pers, lh.it ■■hoiild the ev- 
pcriineiii f.uK it would r!'f|uire die saving of ni.)nv vo.ii,io , 
, ui.ike good the defiricnci 

“ Surli lauds too as are held under corpor.uions, whciln-i 
they he end or religious, as they do not allnrd die occupiers 
. i f them tli.vt kind of iiilcrest and seciiritv which Ix-cninei 
the sliniulns of rxonion and iinproveiiieiit, arc of course 
! deiriiiieiit.il to the jirogicss of the profession. Jn land.s of 
i tlii.s tenifrc no exchanges for the purpose of uiuiual accoiu- 
luod.iiion and ndvaniage c.iii be entered into ; no iniprovc- 
nieiiis in ^c wav ol rutting canals or lajing out rn.ad3 can 
lie .s,irelv made without die interveudoii of the legislature. 
Hill what is still more hurtful, le.ascs of very short periods 
c.'in only be gninterl : from which eircunistancc such land.s 
iinist r'onstantly remain under very iinjicrfccl systems of 
inunagenieiit. 

“ The possession of lands under deeds of entail may 
likcvvise be considered as prejudicial in the same way; as 
in such ca.ses no inducement is held out for the ex|>cn<liturc 
of money, and the consequent iinprovcmeiu of such pro¬ 
perty. 

“ But obstacles of a more ^ncral and jiowcrful nature 
are found in liic various indefinite claims that are made on 
lands. The payment of tvthes in kind, from its operating 
directly as a tax on the capital and productive labour of the 
liirnfer and land-proprietor, as well as from its lieing vexa¬ 
tious in the mode of its collection, is a measure that im¬ 
pedes the iiiiproveincnt of the art of huslxmdn’ in a very 
serious dcgit‘e. In the cultivation of arable farms, espe¬ 
cially if the land be in such a condition as to require the 
expenditure of large sums of money in the purcVinsc of ina-' 
niirc, and consirlerable labour .iiid exertion in other respects 
in order to bring it into the state of producing abundant 
crojjs, its efi'eets are ex-pcrienc'd in the most injurious and 
oppressive nuunicr.* I'hc efforts of ilic husUmriinan in this 
ca.se have been • compared to those of a labourer, who 
should make consider,able exertions during the hours of re¬ 
laxation throngluHit the day, in order that he might obtain 
a bit of something hot for supper; and when hCw'asjusI 
preparing to enjoy his hard-earned morsel, he had it taken 
atv.'ty from him bv a neighboAr, who stood by idle all day, 
and now came, W means of a legal authority he had ob¬ 
tained as a reward fur some exertions of his predecessors, 
when the state qf society rendered such a mode, of remtme- 
r.rlion the easiest of any that could then be devised, to 
seise that which the poor man gained by tlte sweat of his 
brow. Though the. poor man is forced to g'lve up hit 
I morsel in this ca.se, it it impossible him to yktd it 
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without TdiihtftTKU, or ever lAer to view hii neighbour 
with a favourable eye. It provokes an* invidious parallel 
to be drawm bejuvcen the two parties, which estranges them 
the more from each other. 'I'he consequence is, tliat al¬ 
though, in this particular circumstance, the one gains just 
as much as the other loses ; set it tends very little en the 
whole to the emolument of the receiver; bwanse the loser 
sayaAjjtbln hint^clf, since I cannot enjoy iliy own morsel 
Vayself, 1 can at least prevent my ncignb'otir' from’getrtng 
it, for nobody ca'.rucs^ me to earn it but if I please. 
So down he sits in iqdolence j and neither of them enjoys 
the blessing that might have resulted fsmn industry.’’’ 

“ It is evident that the effects of thi^lueasnre must be 
equally detrinieutal tiT the interests of tlw^ proprietors of 
lands as to those of actual fanners ; fr>r wh,never tends to 
lessen the exertion and industry of the latler^uist neccs- 
sarilv diminish the incomes of the former, and in a pro¬ 
portion ituirh grc.Urr tiuiii is eomnioidv snppo-.ed. Ilul 
they arc iiijiirt-d in another way hesidcs that of rent; fur as 
a tenth of the produce of the lands is tints taken away in 
kind, a deficiency of manure to that extent luust be the 
consequence, the disadvantages of whicti are nowgenerallv 
wt'II understood. ’I'hc effect which the abolition of Ivthes 
in Scotland has had in proinoting agricultural improw- 
nicnts, also affords a strong and satisfactory proof of their 
operating powerfuily against the advanceinen'^uf hiisl>andry ; 
for it raiinot be attributed to any other ciren instance that 
improvements have been carried on so much more exten¬ 
sively in tliat part of the island than in this. 

“ But it is not merely in stopping the progress of agri¬ 
cultural improvements tliat the payment of tythes in kind 
is prejudicial, its effects are injurious in many other points 
of view which it is unnecessary to consider at ureseiit. It 
is therefore a j]),atter of the utmost importance that such an 
alteration or inodihcalion should be effected ns might render 
the claims of the proprietors secure, wiihdbt producing 
those mischievous consequences which proceed from it in 
its present form. 

“ The present mcthorl of providing for the poor, not¬ 
withstanding the judgment and deliberation with which it 
was adopted, is unquestionably detrimental to the advance¬ 
ment of agriculture, as well as greatly pri^udicial to morals 
and industry, from its falling disproportionately heavy on 
land-holders of every description, nearly three-fourths of 
the whole amount of the immense sum being raised by 
that class of society. The proprietors of land, are how¬ 
ever, in some measure enabled to throw tliis burthen from 
themsdves by stipulating with their tenants for the |Kty- 
ment of all parochial taxes, so that in fact the fanner be¬ 
comes the principal sufferer, especially in cttscs where any 
augmentation of the assessment is required, which is fre¬ 
quently the ca.se from the operation of either local or genc- 
tal circumstances; such as the failure of ananufacturcs or 
carrying on of wars. By these means the capital of the 
iiirmer IS diverted from its proper application, that of heing 
employed in the cultivation and improvement of land, by 
which the progress of Rusbandry is not merely impedeef, 
but the community sustains an incalculable loss. 

** T^ere are still other obstaclef which retard the im- 
rovement of the art besides those that have been noticed; 
ut they are in general less prejudicial in their tendency, or 
more umit^ in their operations. Of this kind are the 
game, the com, and the salt laws; all of which in their 
present forms throw great impediment in the way of agri- 
coiture.” • 

" From an examination of the excdlent surveys that 
have lately been made of the agricultural state of the king¬ 
dom under the direction of the Board, it appears that by 
&r the greatest part of the land in many counties is held 
by tenants merely at the will of their landlords, who of 
course may deprive them ef their farms, on proper notice 
vot. V, 


being given, whenever they please $ and dn eaaea whiere 
leases are granted they do not extend further thati ftom five 
to nine years, except in a very few instances indeed, in 
which they may be protracted io the period of nineteen or 
even twenty-one. And even such leases as those are for 
the most part fogged with sucli restrictive clauses and con¬ 
ditions as put #stop to improvement, and coniine the culti¬ 
vator in metnods of nianagcmnu that arc frequently &r 
from being the most advantageous, 

“ In (he first case, iinieed, (he farmer is kept in such tt 
state of dependence ns is not only highly degrading, buC 
must effectually damp and repress liis exerfioti and industry. 
And tfic tenants under shurt Irases are not in siiuatiohs 
much more desirable, as they cannot uilh safety or pro¬ 
priety ^lU-r into any extensive henclicial methods of aug¬ 
menting the produce of tlioir farms, lest ihc advantages 
should be rea[K*d by others. Facii a lease of twenty-one 
years, in iiuny siiii.alions and under different cireunistances. 

IS not sufficient to .dluvv the tiiniier to undertake iitiprove- 
inents of eonsider.ihle inagiiiltide, as he ean neither eon- 
duct tlicin I'l the iiiosi ceoiioniii'al wav, nor reap the full 
advantage of iliem. Besides, where money to any great 
■imonni is expciuk-d in the liegiiining of such a term, the 
fanner is often, in order to ittdeinniry himself, where he 
iias'not a prospect of remaining, induced to run out and 
e»hansl the land at the batter end of his lease; which is .a 
practice of tlic most prejudicial lendcney to ilie proprietors 
' of such farms, and uic cuiinuimily as well as the interests 
of agricuhnro." 

It is needless to make any comment on these pas¬ 
sages. It is cliicffy wanting that the observations had 
been eonfirmeJ by facts and experimental details. 

The division w hich the adthur has made of his sub¬ 
ject, and the order in which the parts are placed, arc 
not miicli liable to censure ; and all the information 
yet accyuired on the subject might have been arranged 
under Ibosc heads without much confusion. A divi- 
'sion in all respects unexceptionable, in the present 
imperfect stale of the science, it would 'oc unreason¬ 
able to*rc()uire. The sections are thirteen. In the 
first is treated of thehnplanfnts oj' UuibanJrt/, in the se¬ 
cond of farm liouxfi) and tffticcs, in the third of farm. 
cotta«rs, in the fourth of iftv inclodn" of' land, in the 
fifth of the contirttcUon. a/’roadt. This is denominated 
the first part. I'lie second commences with section 
sixth, in which is treated of mih, in the seventh ia 
treated of nuivu^rs, in the eight It of the diaiaing of 
laud, in the ninth of faring and burning, in the tenth 
of/(diou'ing, in the eleventh of the pullkation of 
arable laud, in the twelfth of the cultivation of graHH 
land, in the thirteenth of Itre Uoek. Some absurdi¬ 
ties, however, in tliis arrangement cannot escape cen¬ 
sure. Why, for example, were the inelosing, and the 
drainin" of land removed so far from one another, 
when they are oyierationa so very analogous ? Why is 
the construction of roads placed between the inclosing 
of lands, and soils, two subjects between which it 
seems so little qualified to form a link I Would it 
not have been much better to have placed the construe^ 
tion of roads, immediately a%r farm-houses and cot¬ 
tages, roads being an accommodatiou to a farm, ex¬ 
actly of the same nature; and next to have treated of 
the inclosing and draining of the land, those being 
operations in some sort preparatory to tire more im¬ 
mediate business of cultivation ? And this would 
very properly have constituted the first part pf the 
inquiry. The latter part should have been divided 
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into five pans; I. soils; 2. manures; j. cultivation 
of arable lane; 4. cultivation of grass land; .5. live 
stock. I’or what are,/e//o!W».", and and buni- 

itf’, hut parts of the culth'nfuin of' arnhU; l^nd' As 
they are placed here, one would suppose them to Ire 
something quite diireicnt. Jf Dr. Di^soit thought 
those two particulars of SvilTieieut impoi^anee to (iani 
clisliuct subdivisions, they might have been sirdispoved 
inidci the general head. Tlicse are absunlities on the 
very prln(.'i|)le which Dr. Dickson has adopted. To 
the objections to the principle Itself \vc shall not at 
present attend. * 

It is evident that witliln the vast compass of the 
doctor’s two voUanes, these '■nbieels must beVieated 
in great detail. \\'e know' not that Britons aie alto¬ 
gether of the opinion of tlie lively Greeks, who in¬ 
vented and used the proverb, tiitytt 3(3aii», «/.('/« K«K6-. 
But, to spi'ak the trnih, it is not a bad general rule to 
go by. Such a pertbnnanee is gener.dly an imligesled 
inas.s, which lues more than it iiistrucis.. One half 
ot it is almost always made up of things perfectlv 
trifling ; and any thing whi'-h is valuable is so repeated, 
so iil-dispnscd of. and pl.aced in so bad a light, that it 
losesalmost al ! the effect which it is i alcnlalcd U) product. 

We know no subject, on which an over-grown 
volume appears to us more out of place than on agri- 
cultuic. From the character both of those for wlio.se 
use jjrinci pally a practical work on agricnltnrc must 
be intended, and of the subject, it must appear highly 
injuilicious. The very minute parts of the husband¬ 
man’s business are so numerous, as well as the varie¬ 
ties which are adapted to dilVerent situations, ^hat it is 
vain to think of teaching them by books; the know¬ 
ledge of these must ever be the result of personal ob¬ 
servation. That general outline which is calculated, 
to direct him in the acquisition and application of this 
personal knowledge is all that can be accomplished 
by books, at any rate it is all that ever ought fo be in¬ 
cluded in a general practical system. And this might 
be dont? within a moderate compass. 

It is difficult to conceive wliat meaning the author 
wislies us to attach to the word prucfieal in his title 
page. As an epithet applied to a treatise, it usually 
denotes a collection of rules for practice, or of ex¬ 
amples, in any art, without any explanation of the 
abstract or scientific principles on which the rules de¬ 
pend, at least with very little explanation, only where 
it is necessary to communicate a clear idea of the na¬ 
ture and importance of the rule, and where it can be 
given very sliortly and simply. 'Wherever this expla¬ 
nation is necessarily very abstract, and very remote 
from the comprehension of the ordinary practitioner 
for whom the rules are designed, it is omitted. All 
such disquisitions form properly the speculative and 
theoretical part of the subject, which, at least for the 
more ordinary arts, is always better disjoined from the 
practical. What should wo think of an arithmetician, 
who, drawing up a practical treatise for the use of 
schools, should more than half fill it with the abstruse 
and difficult doctrine of numbers ? 

Into this gross blunder our author has fallen over 
head and ears. He plunges into abstract and scien¬ 
tific explanations with perfect eageriie-is, as otien as 
ever an occasion presents itself; and the more diffi¬ 


cult, and the more remote from the knowledge of 
comprehension of plain practical men, apparently 
with the more satisfaction. With the applications of 
chemistry lie is more than ordinarily delighted. He 
drags it in accordingly on every possible occasion; 
and the greater tlie mnnbcr of technical and uncoiti* 
moil terms tlvit c.n be introduced, so much the better, 
if.he iiad confined himself to intniduce the cEemi&al* 
I'xplaiiations only where has really ex- 

])1.lined any tiling, it wouUl have Ijeen more tolerable. 
•I'.i he introduc^oads of the most loose conjectures, 
i 1 hitndes of^ueoiics, which so far from being 
|i'o\cd, have^ever been examifled. nay multitudes 
'' bicb de.seLve no examination, being evidently un- 
' I iiKkd ati<T ridiculous. This is one of the causes of 
tlie miinanageahlc bulk of the performance; and an 
evil circuinsl.ilICC it is. 

When he eoines to treat of manures, and of that ' 
species which he takes lir.st, those from the dccorapo* 
•siiion of animal substances, hi.s projicr business as a 
(iraciical writer w.as to have described the substances 
callable ot being employed, their comparative value 
in gi'iieial, as well as in particular situations, and the 
modes of jircparing and applying tlieni. But he must 
first insiruirt the tanner in what chemistry has disco¬ 
vered coinerning the constituent parts of animal sub¬ 
stances. He is not satisfied with this, he must next 
explain to him tlie discoveries of the same science 
coiiceriiiiig the process of putrefaction. By all this the 
larmer is^hugely instructed. The passage itself 
worth inspecting: 

“ .Substanees of the animal kind, when reduced by the 
process of putrefaction, or other means, inte a soft, |)ulpy, 
or tiiucilatrinous state, are found, by the experience of the 
most correct .ind able agnculiors, to afford those matters 
wiiich arc suited to the nutrition and support of plants 
with greater readiness, and in more ahundaiicc, than most 
other hiKlics that can be employed. By chemical analysis 
it has been shewn th.H the eoiiiponrnt materials of these 
substances, so far as agriculture is concerned, arc princi¬ 
pally water, jelly or mucilage, aud saceliaritie oleaginous 
matters, with small portions of saline and calcareous earthy 
substances, lleiicc animal matters, though they agree, in 
some circuinsiaurcs, with vegetable productions, each 
having, irf eommon, water, saccharine, and calcareous 
matters^ are far more compounded ; and in animal sub¬ 
stances, some of these materials are in large proportion, 
while in vegi tables they only exist in a very small degree ; 
and the jelly, which, in .some measure, resembles the gum 
and inucilagc of* plants, differs likewise from them, in its 
having much less tciulcney to become dry, as well as in its 
property of attracting linniidity from the atmosphere, and 
of running with great rapidity* into the smie of putrefuctioa 
and decay. 

“ All these principle of animal substances are resolved 
by their ultimate decomposition into other matters, such 
as the different gasscous fluids that have been mentioned 
above, carbon, phosphorus, lime, Ike, 

“ It would seem probable, too, that in animal sub¬ 
stances of different sorts there may be differences in regard 
to the proportions of those sever^ingredients or principles. 
Some kinds affording one or more of them, in greater 
abundance than otliers; while others again are deficient in 
these, but alwund in some of the others. On this suppo¬ 
sition, the different effects of subst.anccs of the^same class, 
when applied to soils of the same kind, may be easily ac¬ 
counted for. 
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“ Animal substances of e\'ory kind, on Ix-iiia; ilo()ri\oH 
of their vital urinci|ile, have a quick teiulciicv lo lake on 
or run into tlft .st.uc of puirofaciion, aj'ioi’v, wliii h is 
considerably allccictl am’ nifluciued bv ilic i itcciii'.i uu\s 
limit r which it is prod. < id. IV.n in the liornv ami imm- 
ci>iii|>acl animal ui.'t..js this tende ic\ to putrefaction ,iml 
decoinijnsitioa is, o ulcr similar cin unisiancas, inmli Ic.s 
[apul'th.'in in sflen as arc of a less fnin and dense tcniurik'’ 

The next pas-the corresponding dis¬ 
coveries in regard tq vegctalile subst:ince.s: 

“ Vegetable, as well as animal substaAtii^ivlii n deprived 
of their vital principle, oi lllc, are soon reiii^red fit, li\ the 
scpuraiion, reduction, and ultnnnte decoinposiinin of iluii 
consniuent principles, for the nourishincni .uid soppcil id 
new plants. In this pvocc-is, whull we li.U'-aln-.idv seen 
to be griMtlv promoted in all kinds td' subsianei-s In the 
materials heing exposed to llte free iiilUienee or jgcmiof 
atmospheric air, nioisiurt, and :i niidtlliivj'dciiiee of heat, 
various inatiers ate ser at libeiiv, l-\ which dili'erent new 
cotnhituitions take place, that aie cipablc ol promoting 
vegetation in dilVerent decrees, and upon n Inch llieir 
utility as manures, jicilup’, < hiellv tlLpcnds. ’I’lic stages 
of this decoin|>o.sition haie generally heen supposed to le- 
giilarly succeed one another, fiom that which i- |iiodnelivi* 
of swecliiess, thiongb the iinous and ae«^fou.^, lo that 
whteh is the ultimate result of puiicfactiun. JJut a lata 
philiisophieal writer maeiiiouslv sugaiesis, that it is moro 
proliable that diflcrcnt sorts and parts of organi/ed matters, 
when dead, may undergo many dillcreiit sorts of chemical 
chaugi's, and that these iiiay he diH'crcut according to the 
differences in the degrees of heat, the rinaniity of water, 
and of air, to which tliey are exposed, lie appe,-]ts to have 
been led t O^ < h‘ w» sii|)posliiun from the saccluinne process, 
preceding the liiious fermentation, which itjvcs place in 
certain slates of animal stomachs ; and from what happens 
in the germination, or sprouting, of grain, by which the 
mealy matter is coincrtcd into sugar. l'’rcm rcniarking 
that the acerb juices of .some kinds of (rnit arc renderttl 
sweet by baking, he conceives, that the sacch.irinc process 
may take place in a degree of heat which is ahonl that of 
boiling water, atid that by it the process of rerinciitatioii 
may be tiltogcther prevented front occurring. Ky destroying 
or injuring the life of fruits, it is also supposexi, that the 
saccharine process of their juices may be promoted, as is ' 
found in niiiny instances; sut h as the ripening of fruits 
after being plucked from the trees; their Dcing sooner ri¬ 
pened after being injured by insects, or other means; and 
after partially cutting, or otherwise injuring, the branches 
of the trees on which they grow: and this, winch is 
termed the saccharine process, it is conjectured, may take 
place either beneath or upon the earth, in the incipient 
state of vegetable decomposition, before the {inoiis fermen¬ 
tation, and thus afford a very nourishing matter to plants. 

“ In the vinous, or process wliich continences after the 
saccharine, carbott becotw;^ united with pure air in a large 
proportion ; and it is su|>))osed, by the author we have just 
mentioned, that probably at the moment of tlicir coinbina- 
tion, while they arc in the form oi a liquid, and before 
they assume the stasseous state, they may be taken up by 
the roots of vegetables. 

“ And, as in the process of putrefaction, carbon is not 
only changed into carbonic acid, but water decomposed, as 
is evinced by the smell of hydrogen, it is sus|)ected that 
that inflammable substance* may combine with carbon, as 
in the case of bydrncarbonate gas, and bv this means ren¬ 
der them both soluble, in water, and tiicrcby capable of 
being taken ^ as foot! by the roots of plants, vvithoiit tlicir 
passing into %)e .acid or gassexius states. The union of 
asote with pure air, towards the close of tlic putrefactive 
process, by which nitrous acid is produced, it is likewise 


I conceived may possibly tend to promote vegetation. I'liis, 
however, may be piymtoied, ftom the circitnistancc of the 
I pure air, or oxygen, adhering mote loowlv to its base, the 
{ a/.iite, in ihb foimtiiion of this ihau oiIht .I’cids, and on that 
I jccoiinl yielding it nioie readily to the .li.sorlicnt ro(>t.s of 
vcycl'ihle.s. lliJ, he'tdes ihe«e ir.i'.ms of supplving the 
nutrition of |)lf ns, as in the ilcii.im-o-iiiof, oi veiictable 
Siil).s'.m'’es hv the prnces.s ol pi;tii-facii,.ii. ilic coiiMitnent 
priiicijilcs Ol the water which they com.iiii arc, as has 
heen just obscivcd, in sotne measure'cl at lil 11 i, and the 
livdrogen, one of llieiii, imiliiig v.illi llie .i/m,' wh.eli is 
allurdcd* hv the ilissoliM.cn of vegciaMc nia'tirs, li.imch 
not m such large propintions a., hv tiiiiinal sith'l nii ili.rrii, 
amnion^, wli-ch, fioin its re.ulv Ui'ion with fats .ii.d oi.-,- 
matters, atul thus reiulcriii >, ilvm cap.ihle of liiing t.il.i n 
mi li\ the ahsnthcnl roois of vegclahlis, mav coniribu'c to 
the .support of vegetation .And, in .some ite'.iaiiivs, vvlicre 
saline insoluble earthy niatirrs, or metallic s.dis, arc con- 
t.imcd in the soils to which manures of thi.i kind are .ap¬ 
plied, or in which ammonia nitiy be formed, it may dc- 
compose them, and by th.it means ronttibutc to the for- 
ni.iliiiii of oifier new and less noxious coinpcnods, or siicli 
as may be more ca|i.vblc. of contributing to the growth of 
vegetables. 

I “ 'I’here is another suhstanee which gencT.ilIy prevails in 
vegetables, and vv hich is supposed, by the writer vve have 
noticed above, lo be a simple material, o'.it.fiiied in great 
alntnilauce from the recrements not only of puirifying ve¬ 
getable, blit animal substances, and calcareous earth, the 
latter of which he supposes to have heen of animal origin 
ill the early periods of the world. This matter, it is thought, 
vvlieii met with in the state of juhition, mav be taken up 
entire by the ahsorlicitt roots of vegetables, as well as occa¬ 
sionally foij|nc(i iind elaborated by them. 

“ It seems probable from these statcnienis, that diflereiii 
matters, fitteri to the nuirition and su|)pnrt of plants, or 
crops, am formed ami rvolvixl during the dili'erent proces.ses 
dfitl stages of dcconiposilioii of veget.ible, as well as inu- 
tnal, substances.” 

Tltere is another vice into wliicli the author runs, 
and by aid of which he has contrived lo fill many a 
page; that is, mere trilling; putting down proposi¬ 
tions that are almost identical, that are so silly as iiei- 
Ihcr to require nor deserve to be stated. We do not 
remember ever to have met with a book, in which 
there was so much of tlii.s. Take as a specimen, a 
pass.tgc near tlic li^ginning of the section on soils : 

” Soils being formed in ibis m.mner, it is evident they 
iiiiist vary much, both in the qualities, and |voportions of 
the ingreilients of which they arc composed. In one situa¬ 
tion or district one sort of nrilerial is abundant, and consc- 
quentiv enters largely into the soil; in others it is defleient, 
while those of other kinds are nlenliful, and constitute the 
principal parts of the soils wricrc thev are found. Some 
situations too abound much more with aniin.il and vegeta¬ 
ble matters than others, which produce great diversity in 
regard to the soils. I'hc harder and more firm substiiiices 
of nature, being, on account of their structure, reduced 
more slowly, and will) greater difficulty, into the state of 
earth, geiietally enter in much smaller proportions into the 
composition of soils, than those whicli arc of a soil <ind 
pliable disposition, and vvliieh approach nearer to the quality 
of earth. Thus argillaceous, loamv, and vegetable iiiatters 
arc found to predominate very inucb in soils in their pririii- 
tive stale, and, according to their particular qualities atid 
proportions, to constitute very material diflereiiccs in their 
properties. Calcareous and sflicioiis earthy matters are dis- 
trlhuted over sonic districts in gieat ahii.uuance, while in 
others they enter into the compoiiuoa of the soils in cnui h 
k 2 
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«nial1cr proporfmiis, and thus contiibuu to vary their tex¬ 
tures aixl tjujlitics. 

“ Soils iikeivisv undergo much c-hangu and alteration 
from oihiT uiaitern of diflFcrcnt kinds, being citlfkii naturally 
or artitiCMliy blended and incorpoMted with tbcin^ and from 
tin- proportion in which such ini::tuie takcftplace. 

“ 'I'hcrc are probably few, if any, substwiccs in nature, 
which, after they haic been sutliciciitly acted upon, tiiid 
reduced by the atmosphere and other causes, but winch 
arc rupalilc of aH'ording support to some sort of vegetable 
or other; iliough there is considerable din'ercncc ill this 
respect among diiferent eurthv matters, sonic hemps aide to 
sustain a great niimlxr of ilill'erent plants m a vigorous state 
of growth, almost iiimicdiatcly after they become mixed 
w'ith the soil, while others require to lie applied aiin united 
for a great length of time before they allord sustenance to 
any kind of vegetable whatever, and even then only yield a 
scanty supply of nnurishineiit, and that fur the support of 
a few’ particular sorts of plants. Where the former sorts of 
materials are abundant, the soils are generally fertile and 
productive; but wlierctlic latter prevail, they are mostly 
sterile and unfiiendly to vegetation." 

Sentence Jst. " Soils vary according to the qualities 
and proportions of the ingredients of which the^ are 
composed." Is there any other way in which they 
cuuhl vary ? Sentence ‘^d. One ingredient abounds 
most in one place, and another in another.” Happy 
the fanner who is taught this by Dr. Dickson! Sen¬ 
tence 3d. The second sentence repeated. Sentence 
4th. Those substances only which are capable of 
forming a soil are found in it as ingredients.” Sen¬ 
tence dtli and 6'th are* explanations of the fourth. 
Sentence 7 th. Soils are always altered by tl|p quantity 
and quality, and proportion of the in^r^ients, whe¬ 
ther original or adventitious.” This is sentence 1st. 
repeated again. Sentence 8th. " Some substances 
much more encourage vegetation than others.” How 
very few human creatures are acquainted with this 
discovery! Sentence .9tb. is almost too riditulous to 
be repeated; " Those soils are productive in which 
are the substances which encourage vegetation ; those 
are barren in which those substances are wanting." 
This may serve as a specimen of that vice of which 
we complain. This is another grand cause of the 
wearisome length of the book. ^ 

It is not however our intention to insinuate that 
with these faults much good, and solid information is 
not containtid in the work. The author has undoubtedly 
collected witli'great industry j and bis reader has much 
more frequently occasion to complain of finding many 
things which he did not want, than of missing any 
thing which the present state of the science rendered 
it possible to present to him. 


An Account of a Votiage to tUablish a Colony at Port j 
Philip in Bass's Btrait, on the Bouth Coast of New 
Bouth Wales, in his Majesty's Ship Calcutta, in the 
Tears % J. H. Tnckey, Esq. First 

JJeutcnuttt of the,Calcutta. 8to. 240 pp. 6s. 
Jjfmgmait and Co. 

The voyage of the Calcutta, of which ship our au¬ 
thor was first lieutenant, bad two objects. The first 
was the conveyance of convicts to New South Wales, 
and the second the establishment of a colony at Fort 
Fhillip in Bass's Straits. Such a settlement was con¬ 
sider^ desirable both in a commercial and political 
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point of view.—-The vessel cleared the Channel on the 
*29th of April, and anchored before Santa Cruz, on the 
17 th of May.—Our author informs us (hat the inland 
part of the island of Teneriflfe presents many prospects 
of luxuriant fertility. Yet it depends in a great mea¬ 
sure upon die neighbouring islands for the common 
necessaries o*t life. I'his may be partly accounlad for 
by the sagacious policy of th e Span ish government. 
Tcncrifte has no manufiteturflTOnany consequence. 
In order to force the inhabitants tft turn their attention 
to something ofrfliis sort, the hiiportation of foreign 
linen and cofjon manufactures js prohibited. The 
people, however, must have linens, and those of Kng- 
land are, in spite of the prohibition, universally worn. 
But the wisdom of the’ government has gained two 
points. In the first place it has made the inhabitants 
of Teneriffe buy their linens dearer in proportion to ^ 
the risk and difficulty in procuring them; and in the ' 
second place, by the exclusion or foreign traders, it 
has forced them to sell their own productions cheaper 
than they would otherwise do. The effect is, that 
the whole of the capital that might be accumulated 
by a cheao purchase on the one hand, and an increased 
sale on the other, is in a great measure lost. The 
way then in wliich the government proposes to estab¬ 
lish the people in business, is to pick their pockets of 
the sum which might serve as a capital. This is pre¬ 
paring a man for dancing by cutting off his legs. It 
is the prudence of a general, who in order to secure a 
victory, ‘should lead his soldiers to battle with their 
hands tied behind them. Lest the aBbve regulation 
should not be sufficient to answer its purpose, the 
government has added another, which certainly has a 
tendency to produce a similar effect. No religion is 
tolerated but that of the established church.—-No 
Protestant, therefore, can bring either his capital or 
industry to the island, lest he should inspire the lazy 
Catholics with a spirit of freedom and improvement. 
It is one of the worst features of arbitrary goverment, 
that it must dread the Improvement of its subjects, 
and that its foundation is laid in ignorance and bar¬ 
barism. Its own preservation requires the perversion 
of the ends of government. Light it considers inimi¬ 
cal to its interests. Instead, therefore, of labouring 
to expend the dominion of knowledge, its object is to 
continue tha reign of darkness. This may account 
for the conduct of the Spanish government, without 
having recourse to the supposition of its being igno¬ 
rant of the roost proper means to promote the interests 
of its subjects. Santa Cruz, our author observes, is 
in a miserable state of defence, and might be easily 
taken. Tnc union flag left behind by Lord Nelson in 
his unsuccessful attack on the island in the year 1799 * 
is suspended in one of the churches. The troops are 
very proud of this fiag, and boast extravagantly of 
their own valour. An English officer once drily ad¬ 
vised them to be particularly careful of this trophy of 
their prowess, as Lord Nelson might one day return 
and call for it. 

In the passage from Tenerifie to the Cape Verd 
Isles, nothing of consequence occurred. In that from 
the Cape Verd Isles to Rio Janeiro, tBI usual cere¬ 
mony took place on crossing the line. The author 
gives rather an iater«id&g and tninate description of 
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the Brazils and their inhabitants. The houses are 
clumsy, dirty, and decorated in a tawdry manner. 
U'hose gradation* of fortune which exist in well regu¬ 
lated societies, are here almost unknown. There are 
only two classes, the rich and the poor. The tenialcs 
are almost all ugly, and according to our ^thor, suf¬ 
ficiently *hlthy. ^heir hair is coarsely luxuriant,- and 
frfim the frequent application of the fingers, their* 
heads appeared not*destitute of inhabitants. 
Englishmen, liowever^ are a^ to be enraptured with 
the ladies in the convents, on account^^The bolts and 
bars which confine them. But it app^s that they 
have no reason to despair, for art and gulden keys are 
capable of removing all obstructions. The proportion 
of women to men is as nvrn to tuo. The former hear 
children at the age of fourteen, and are withered at 
twenty. I'iie manners both of men and woiuen arc 
fcorrupt to the last degree. The licentious inter¬ 
course of the sexes equals wliat is told of the most de¬ 
generate days of ancient Rome. 

The chief vegetable productions of Rio de Janeiro, 
are cotfee, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and indigo. The 
soil is so rich that' it requires great care to check the 
too luxuriant vegetation. A few months'neglect co¬ 
vers the soil with a tangled underwood, bound toge¬ 
ther by creeping vines. Oranges and pepjier arc cul¬ 
tivated with success. The horses are small, and run 
wild in large droves. The oxen are often slaughtered 
merely for their hides and tallow. The trade of Rio 
de Janeiro is considerable, though it has to i^ntend 
with motlBjKjHBR, and a heavy duty of 10 per cent, 
which is levied upon every article whether jraported, 
produced, and consumed in the colony, or exported. 
A direct trade with foreigners, according to the usual 
colonial policy, is strictly prohibited. The Portuguese 
government is said to be jealous of the prosperity of 
the colony. If this be the case, it has certainly 
adopted very gooil regulations for checking that pros¬ 
perity'. Portugal has the monopoly of tlie market. 
The produce must accommodate itself to the demand. 
It must be small and sold cheap in proportion to tite 
circumscribed nature of the market, and the capital 
employed to carry on the trade. The otlier arbitrary 
regulations and heavy duties furtlier diminish the ca¬ 
pital and produce, and weigh down what betor^ was 
too low. 'I'iie establishment of the most trilling ma¬ 
nufactory is forbidden, and in short, every discourage¬ 
ment seems to be carefully thrown in the way of in¬ 
dustry and improvement. It is not surprising ihere- 
tbre, that large sums should lie dormant and useless 
in the coRers of misers. • It is true, that the mother 
couotry by these colonial regulations, injures herself 
in all those branches of trade of which she has not the 
monopoly. 'I'he rate of profit in a monopoly trade 
must be high. This will draw capital to it trom all 
other trades. The competition of capital in these will 
be diminished. The produce will be less, and the 
rate of profit higher than before. The people at home 
must therefore enjoy lessand pay dearer/hr, that 
produce. In the foreign market, the merchant must 
have a higher rate of profit to equal that of the mono¬ 
poly. He must sell dearer, therefore, and of course 
sell less than he otherwise would do. The monopoly 
then subjecta the mother country to a disadvantage 


at home and abroad, in all other branetjai of trade. 
Rut, however, it is worth while to injure herself a 
great deal, when by so doing, she can injure a dreaded 
rival more. •Seriously, it is impossible to contemplate 
such a system of policy, without wishing that the 
country against arhich it is directed, should esc.ape 
from its trammJs. A government ih.ai imlnstriousiy 
labours to prevent the improvenieMt of a country has 
completely lost sight of the end of its institution, and 
thereby forfeits all claim to submission. If Portugal 
cannot secure its connection with the Brasils by any 
other moans than regulations which have for their sole 
object to check the progress of human industry, im- 
provemem, and knowledge; and to promote idleness 
and ignorance, the sooner the connection is dissolved 
the belter. But in the present instance, the mother 
country has overshot the mark. The Brasilians are, 
ill some measure, become sensible of the burden un¬ 
der which they groan, and only wait for a favourable 
opixirtnnity to throw it off. The efforts of Portu¬ 
guese jealousy, therefore, equally weak, as they are 
wicked, only serve to defeat their own object.—^The 
number of slaves annually imported, is about twelve 
thoifiiand. These, on their arrival, are in.-irched into 
a ctiurch-yard, and formed into groups, with n view 
to their ^ing baptised. 'I'he priest stands in the 
middle, dashes holy water in their faces, and bawls 
out the names which they are to liear.—The mortality 
among the slaves is great, owing to different causes, 
one of which is despondency, which their masters 
choose to call sulkiness, lii his observations on the 
slaves, ouu author begins to philosophize, and argues 
^with Voltaire, that a physical cause alone can produce 
so extraordinary an effect, as an immense tribe kept 
iitfa state of subjection by a handful of foreigners, not 
the tenth part of their own numbers. Tiiis reasoning 
is neither very clear, nor very consistent. 'I'he negroes 
do not throw ofi' the yoke of slavery though iu num¬ 
bers they are superior to their masters, and they have 
not improved in the arts of civilization for two centu¬ 
ries. Tlie conclusion drawn from this, is, that the 
negroes have not inherited from nature the same 
iiitiltnluul capaciti/, the same nutural in^cniiiti/, the 
same original genius, the same degree ofimnlal light, 
as the more favoured Euroiiean. 'I'bongh the mean¬ 
ing of these terms are not very evident, yet Jroin the 
context it is obvious, that our author intended to as¬ 
sert that there is some original defect in the minds of 
the negroes. Now, what is this defect ? Has it ever 
been proved that tlic negroes are destitute of any of 
the active or intellectual powers? No—Has it ever 
apjieared that they are incapable of exerting these 
powers •> No—Has it been shewn that they are inca¬ 
pable of improvement beyond -a certain extent ? No— 
Has any line in the scale of improvement been fixed 
beyond which they cannot go? No. I’hcn they do 
inherit from nature the same intellectual cajiaatt/ as 
other men. In the sense in which mental light seems 
to be employed here, which is that of original capa¬ 
city, the negroes have as much of it as others. 'J’hat 
they have not the same dvgrer of mental I'ght or know¬ 
ledge with Europeans, is true, because they have nei¬ 
ther had the same opportunity, nor have made the 
same exeitious to acquire it. This is the cause of. the 
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difference between individuals, as well as between na¬ 
tions. Bift though the original capacity be always the 
same, the languor and debility occasioned by a burning 
climate present an ohstade to improvtauent and c\- 
eriioii to the natives ot' tite torrid zone, with which 
tlie inhabitants of a temperate ciiiiiatuliavt; not to con¬ 
tend.—This may partly aeconnt tbs the slow’iiess of 
the progress of improvement among the negroes. 
Constitutional debility, a delieicney or excess of animal 
spirits, and other circnmstances ol the .same nature, may 
be the cause of the tlilleicnec* of progress observable 
between different inclviidnals. If our antlior liad 
turned his attenliou to tlic prodigious superiority 
which a civilised people must always have ^er a bar¬ 
barous race, the sulmnssion of the negroes would 
cc.ase to appear surprising. In spite, however, of the 
obstacles thrown in tlie way by their slavish condition, 
the negroes have not entirely f.iiled to catch a part of 
such European improcemenl as their situation enabled 
them to procure. 'J he insurrection in, St Domingo 
is a proof that tliey know tlie value of freedom. Our 
author accounts for the examples of heroic firmness, 
and brilliant atchievements of some negroes, by sup- 
posing that they are a kind of /i/.ui.v nniu<u\ Some 
iic^grucs, he admits, have shewn a ti'iticc but 

rules are sometimes proved by their exceptions. It 
would be useless to waste the time of the reader in 
combating such vague and general assertions which, 
in fact, prove nothing. Our author, however, gives 
U.S an instance of a lufiis nuhinr, which dcsetves to be 
remembered no less tifan the interesting story of I 'li- 
ghnuit. Tlie law obliges a master to givcj' freedom to 
bis slave, if the latter can procure the sum at vvhicl( 
he may be fairly estimated.—It is necessary to keep 
this in view in reading the following extract: | 

“ Senor D. was a wealthy planter in the district of the 
mines, and among his numerous slaves was, one. named 
l-lanno, who had lieen born on the estate, and whose in- 
cenuity had increased his value much beyond that of his 
fellows. Scarce had Ilanno arriverl .it that age when every 
zephyr seems the sigh of love, ere his fondest wishes ecntereil 
on Zclida, a young female of his own age, and a slave to 
the same master; in her his partial eye perceivetl all that 
was beautiful in person, or amiable in mind; tlie passion 
was mutual, it hati * grown with tlieir growth, and 
strengthened with their .strengthbut Hanno, though a 
slave, possessed the feelings of ,i man, and his generous 
soul revolted at the idea of entailing that slavery upon 
his eluldrcn, which was the only birth-right he inherited 
from his fathers. His mind was cnerp;ciic, and his resolu¬ 
tions immutable; while he fulfilled his daily task, .and was 
distinguished for his diligciiec and tidclily, lie was enabled, 
by extra _ labour and the utmost frugalilv, to lay by soine- 
tning, without defrauding his master of his lime; and at 
the end of seven years, his savings amounted to the esli- 
maied value of a female slave. Time h.ad not altered his 
passion for Zclida, and they were united by the simple and 
tmanifieial bonds of mutual love. The absence of Senor 1). 
for two years preventwl the acconiplishment of Hanno’s 
first wishes, tho purchitse of Zeliila's freedom, and in that 
time site had presented him with a Itoy and a giil. Though 
slaves from their birth, llaimo was liot chagiined, for he 
h.id now added to his hoard a suiticient simi to purchase 
their lilverty likewdfc. On llu- reiiirn of Senor D. Planno 
anvionsly demanded a compliance of the law, but well 
awate of bis master’s sordia avarice, cautiousi)- affirmed, 
that a kind friend was to advance him the money. Senor D. 
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agreed to receive the price, and a day was fixed to execute 
the deeds before the magistrate. On that day Hanno fled 
upon thawings ofUopc lo liis nnsirr’s lipuse, while it m.iy 
he siippos.-d ihc most heartfelt joy animated his bosom, on 
the prospect of giving iinniedi.iic liberty to those his fonl 
doated on. He tcndoretl the gold—it wa.s sei/od as tlie 
stolen projieriy of Senor D.; and Hanno being unable ti> 
bring forward "tiie supposed lender, waf conilcu'.iied, .uid 
ithcacruelly of bis niasur was cxlnusted in superinieinlmg 
his punislimctil. Still hleedtnt^fiiein the scourge, h.' re¬ 
turned loins hut, which^ though^ the resilience of slavery, 
had till now bra* cheered by tlie benign inthu nee of love 
and hope. U^foniKl his wife suckling her infant ilaugh- 
ter, while hts son, yet un.ilde loewalk, vva;; aiimsing her 
with his pUvful gambols upon the bare carlli. Without 
answering Zeliila’s anyiims ni'piirics, he thusaddres.s.*sher: 

* 'I’o |iroeure your liberty, dearer to me titan niv own, I 
have, since tho. nioirn ot of on; aciiuaimancc, deprived my¬ 
self of every ronilott mv stale of bondage allows ; for that 
purpose, 1 l):ive kihoureil during lltosc permitted hours ot 
relaxation, wliich inv fellows have employed in aniusc- 
ineiits ; I have cortallcd my scamv meal of cass.nla, 1 h.tvc 
sold mv morsel of tobacco, and I have gone n.otcd amidst 
tl'c borni'ig heats of suminer, and the pint lung colds of 
wtiller. 1 bad aeeoniphshed the object ol all mv eare.s, 
and all my deprivations, and this morning I tiaidered to ’ 
your owii’r^he price of vonr liberty, and that of your chil- 
dseii; but vvbeu the deed was to be ratified before the ma¬ 
gistrate, he setr.ed it <is his own, and aeeusing me of rob- 
berv, inilieied the punishment of a crime my soul detests. 
My efforts to proeiire your liberty arc abortive: the fruits 
of my iiidii'itry, like the laliours of the silk-worm, are gone 
to feed the luxiirv of our tyrant; ll.e blossoms of hope are 
lor cvet*bligl)tei|, and the wretelicd Hanny^' 5 ,e''p of misery 
is full. Yet, away, a sure but driadful way remains, to 
free you, «iy wife, from the scourge of tyranny, of the vio¬ 
lation of lust, and lo rescue you, my children, from the 
hands of an unfeeling tnon.stcr, and from a life of uneeasing 
wretchedness.' Then seizing a knife, he plunged it into 
tlie bosom of his wife, and while recking with her blood, 
buried it into the hearts of his children. When seized and 
interrogated, he ausweret! with a manly tone of firmness, 

‘ I killed my wife and clnldrcn to shorten a miserable tx- 
istenee in bondage, but 1 spared my own life to shew my 
brutal tyrant how easy it is to escape from his power, and 
how little the soul of a negro fears death or torment. I 
expect to suffer the utmost tortures that your cruelly can 
devise, hut pain I despise thus, (staking bis arm on an Iron 
spike, and tearing it through the flesh,) and de.itli 1 desire, 
lhatl may rejoin my wife and children, who have, ere this, 
a habitation jtrepared for me in the land of our forefathers, 
where no cruel white man is permitted to enter.' Even the 
proud apathy of the Portuguese was roused by this a|)pc.il 
to their feelings; the slave was pardoned and granted his 
frecilorn ; Senor D. severely fined, and the unworthy nia- 
gistr.ite, who seconded his villainy, degraded front his 
office.” • 

From Rio Janeiro the Calcutta sailed to the Cape 
of Good Hope. As the Cape has already been de¬ 
scribed by others who had better opportunities of in¬ 
formation, our author passes it over with a few .slight 
observations. The manners of the Dutch are boorish 
and profligate. The specimen which they had of the 
mildness of the British govf rnment, makes them ar¬ 
dently wish for its restoration. In leaving the Cape, 
our author adverts to the intrepidity of De Gama, who 
first doubled this formidable barrier. Here he unfor¬ 
tunately attempts to be very tloquent ; we say iiiifui fu~ 
natrhi, because in his eagerness to write finely, ho 
forgets to write sensibly. ** in the revolution of all sub-i 
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lunary affairs," be observes, where the past and the more frequently before the public than the'ndustriotis 
present are alike sunk in the oblivious abyss of lime, Mr. Southey. Horace, indeed, informs us of a traa- 
wheii D. no more heard of, and a faint ira- scending genius wlio could write a Imndrcd verses, 

dition alone records the doubth.il power and opulence standing on one leg. Ihit, unfonunateH-, none of the 
of the Ijriii.sli isles, then shall some iraiisceudaiu gc- effusions o6 this truly inspited bard have reached ns. 
nius arise, who braving the tbnming ocean*with equal The German pi^ts have of late been veiy industrious 
di/Kcnhy, anvl qqiial glory, shall claim the'honour ol in their way ; Jful Wieland. we believe, liai eiven no 
a-tird d>--cov erer." Then follows a quotation. "Air less than thirty decent poetic.d oclavoa to the public, 
thi,'. is m> re ram and no'iswise. It Is morally impos- C)ur own Sir Rieharvl liiackmore wrote, as history re- 
Kible tliai such an event, as ow author alludes to, can ports, seven heroic poems, each almost as long as the 
ever h.'open. When tlie harbaria?R>. over-raii the Kneid. Mr. Southey has not as yet et|ualled tlveso 
R'.in.-n empire, carrying ignorance and okstruction in heroes oi prolific fame; but if ho proceeds ns lie has 
their course, they were not able, completely, to pro- begun, o’/r age and v.ouulry will not yield to any other 
diice “iich an ellect. At any rate the civilised world in ilie aiinndiiiit flow ot the p(H>tic vein, 
c.vn never ag.ain be over-run in the same manner. The volume at present betorc ns is not one of the 
F.i.ice the di.s'overy of the art of priming, knowledge Fpie props ot Mr. Southey's tame. It is merely-a 
h; s been wiilely diffused, and its importance generaliy byc-job; one of those ai tides that are vended because 
fvU. The superiority of the civili/e<i part of mankind friends like them, and hookscllers will huv them. In 
j.i point of power over the h.itbaious, is now not the advertisement prelixed to the woik, we have the 
to be .shaken, and their superiority in point of inim- following infdrm.ition : 

Li.rs is daily increasing. 'I'hc only mode in which mir .< „cre pnl.hshod sonic vean .ago in the 

author's notions could be vcrilicd, would be by the AiiiinaH Anthology. Thev lii.vr now briii n vised ami 
1< i.'l extirpation of all th.it portion of the human race |.iliind in this collected form, hee.uise they have ple.-ised 
that has acquired even the slightest tinctilVe of civili- those readers wluun the Author vv.is iiiesi desirous of 
Elation, with the destruction ot all their records. This pleasing. J.el diem he eoieidi'rid as die desidtorv produc* 
'could only be ert’ected by another general deluge, or ui>ns ot a man sedulously enqiloved on lietier things.” 
some agent who.se de.sliuclive operation would be al- 'I’he hopes of the " better things" here held ont, 
.jnost equally extensive. ^ ti,e actual aumiiiciation of an Kjfic Foem in the 

The narrative concludes with an account of the ar- press, which appears at the end of tlic volume, would 
i’ival ot the Calcutta at Port Phillip, in Bass*Slr.aits, di.sarin critical .severity, even were we inclined to be 
and the trww.:j*«Mons there for the purpo.se of Cstabli.sh- severe. But Mr. Southey is an author whom we 
iiig the colony. Some observations on the natives are should lie mucli more hripjjy to praise than to censure, 
inadi', which possc.ss considerable interest so far as We acknowledge his genius, althnugii we cannot hut 
they go. 'i'he situatiim of Port Phillip not being laugh at his extravagancies. 'We admire his indu.stry, 
I'omid tavoumble, the colony was removed to the river aiifl we wi.sh it were more happily directed. With 
J)urv:int, where it was settled with every appearance tliesc sentiments we feci inclined to bestow a more 
of success in answering the purposes ot its establish- particular examination, than ihcir light nature might 
niunt. seem to revjnire, on the pieces before us; not on ac- 

In the perusal of this volume we had occasion to count of their merits or ilefects, hut because it is in 
regret the little use which the author made of the op- .,uch varied and irregular proiliictions that an author 
portunity which he possessed of collecting informa- gives freest scope to his jiropcnsilies, and shews to 
tion respecting the customs,^ manners, and peculiar what fault.s or excellencies his genius is mo.st prone, 
notions of the natives of New South Wales. This In a longer poem which forms an united whole, cither 
fault, however, is common to him with others. The of these may be concealed by art or by the peculiar 
education of sailors does not in general quality them train into which the mind is (hrowu ; and the real 
to form a just idea ot the opportunities which they character of the author’s genius may be almost com- 
neglcct. To tins cimse may also he referred the mis- pktely disguised. To Mr, S, we conceive this obser- 
taken notions of our author relative to Mveral subjects vaiion particularly applies: Some of his larger pro- 
which he has touched upon. Comparatively speaking, ductions exhibit a fine flow of fancy, and elevation of 
however, this is an interesting and instructive uarra- sentiment while others are little better than a conti- 
tive.' It discovers a tendency to reflection and obser- nued tissue of depravities in taste. The volume be- 
vation in the writer which, if properly regulated, fore us contains many instances of both kinds, 
might in his situation, have proved of no little value. The poems are divided into several classes. The 
All the nautical observations ot any importance he first of these beara the name of “ Metrical Tales." 
has judiciously introduced in the form of notes. The This is a very favourite species of composition with 
style, except in the eloquent attempts, is in general our author. He has heard a celebrated saying of sn 
easy and natural j and the greater part of the per- observer of mankind, who expressed in a pointed sen- 
formance (always supposing the materials and conipo- tence the very powerful effect which he conceived the 
sitiop to be his own) refletts considerable credit upon ballads of a nation to have on their manners. Wo do 
the author. not question the justice of this opinion; nor do we 

■ . - - - -- look upon ballads, adapted to the vulgar capacity, as 

Metrical Tales, and other Poems. Bq Robert Southey' by any means an ineffectual mode of influencing the 
* J.eap.Sto. 6 s. lid. Longman Sf Lo. Itiolt. minds of the people. But truly, Mr. S. appears to 

No poet that we know of has, et his age, bee u have forgotten ibitt a ballad must have some teodenqr 
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•or other beToreJt can produce any influence wbaterer. 
We all feel sentiment* of valour kindle in our breasts 
on reading Chevy Chare; and few things have had 
more effect in softening the young mind fo compassion 
lor di-ifress, and in kindling its indi^nalien at perfidy 
and cruelty, than the Babes of the %ood. But after 
perusing the Tales of Mr. S. wc fcol fo other impres¬ 
sion produced on our minds, than what wc Inve some¬ 
times felt, while saying of a companion who has just 
quitted the room—‘ He is a strange whimsical fellow, 
with an odd sort of humour about him ; I don’t know 
what to make of him.' The man or the book, that 
only leaves such an iinpie.ssion as this, t^n have no 
effect on the manners or character of any one. When 
the man is out of sight, ami the book of poems is shut, 
wc think of him or them no more. 

The first talc lecounis the dolcfnl fate of a hard- 
Iicarted Bishop, who, in a rear of scarcity, collected a 
numher of beggars in a barn and burnt them; boast¬ 
ing tliat lio lui(i cleared the land of rhtx. As a just 
judomeni on his cruelty, he was hunted from that 
iDoinei.t by an at my of ;«/*, who at length devouicd 
him .dive. This tale is written in a sort of rliyme, 
whicli, however, on the approach of the multitude of 
rats, is altered in order that the sound may eorrespond 
with the sense. When wc first rvad it in a newspa¬ 
per where it appeared, we pitied the venders of this 
sort of w’are, who seemed to be reduced to their last 
shifts for poetry. But our surprise at its insertion 
there ceases when wS IIikI that a man of genius actu¬ 
ally condescended to write it. 

Tlie jutlgcmrnf which is executed on flishop HaUp 
by the army of rats is, perhaps, too ludicrous even Ri 
frighten a child. Bnt the dreadful W'arning va>ice 
which haunts Bishop Bruno, and some of the oilier 
judgments whicii these ballads record, may serve to 
procure uneasy dreams to children, litiis, indeed, 
seems to be the author’s object; at least wc can dis¬ 
cover no other. He perceives that the old must laugh 
at the absurdity of his talcs; but he thinks that he 
will at least fill the minds of the rising generation with 
superstitious apprehensions. It is difficult to say 
whether it be more pernicious to the young to fill 
their fancies with the dread of ghosts and apparitions, 
or to impress them with the idea that crimes are fol¬ 
lowed by temporal judgments. 

We do not, indeed, suppose that these eflects will 
be produced in any particular degree by Mr. Southey's 
tales. The pretty conceits which perpetually occur, 
and the infantine silliness of the expression will be 
the safeguards of our children even before they have 
left off their frocks. Our author is peculiarly happy 
in his descriptions of Old Nick, who is the most con¬ 
spicuous figure in some of the pieces. He seems to 
have studied the shapes and features with peculiar ac¬ 
curacy, and he describes him quite to the life:— 

” The tip of the nose is red hot, 

Tliere's his grin and his fangs, his skin covered with scale. 
And that the identical curl of his tail. 

Not a mark, not a claw is forgot.” 

From the life which this personage communicates 
wherever be appears in the volume, we would advise 
Mr. S. when he writes ballads, never to have the devil 
•at of sight. When Mr. S. attempts to write for the 


people, withont this necessary attendant, the opinion 
which he seems to entertain of the reach of his coun-. 
trymen is little less degrading than that which is held 
forth by the author of “ Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” 
If Tam o’ Shantrr, and the. other poems of Burns and 
R-imsay »re adapted to the c-ipacities of the com- 
num peopTe of Scotland, and express their Wcas and 
sentiments in ilieir own language; and if the bal¬ 
lads and tales of WordAvorth and Southey , do the 
same by the common jwoplc of dCngland; what a mor¬ 
tifying eonniyitson for the latter! Rut, indeed, this 
is by no mwiis the case. Byrns and Ramsay were 
educated among the lower orders, and they descrilre* 
naturally and justly the sentiments of a shrewd and 
sensible people, with regard to those things that 
came within their sphere of observation, tin the 
other hand, Mr. Southey is n colhI'c-bred man; He 
has been accustomed to look upon the lower orders 
as poor hilly creatures, with understandings little 
superior to children in leading-strings. From .some 
prating ol<l women, and from a few country boobies 
\v ho scratched their pate.s, and looked and talked silly 
on ilie unusual occasion of conversing with a ^riifU'A 
man, .Se Ifas caught up a parcel of strange unmeaning 
expressions, which he retails out to us as the language 
and sentiments of the common people. Nothing*, 
however, can be more distant from the truth. The 
sjihere of observation among the common people is 
contracted, and their ideas comparatively few. But 
what fhey have observed, they frequently ponder over 
in their minds; and an idea, from iKrt u^iiug speedily 
dissipated by the introduction of another, becomes 
well-defined and strongly impressed. Their expres¬ 
sions are in consequence lively an<l .striking, and pre¬ 
sent an idea with much force to those who understand 
them. Hence it is among people of this class tliat we 
find proverbs, those shrewd and well-defined remarks 
on the intercourse of life. If Mr. Southey and his 
brethren would present us with real pictures of the 
language and sentiments of the common people, wo 
should have to thank them for very amusing, and even 
instructive labours. But, indeed, nothing can be more 
wide of the real sentiments and language of the com¬ 
mon people than every thing that Mr. S. or Mr. 
Wordsworth, or Mr. Coleridge have written. There 
never was a countryman in Great Britain who uttered 
or dreamt of those effusions of u gentle sensibility on 
the horrors of war, the evils of the poor, the woes of 
marriage, and such other topics as are touched upon 
in the tales before us. They talk indeed of these 
things; but they talk of them in their own way, and 
not in the strange out of the way manner which the 
fancy of Mr. S. depicts. We have heard a fine lady who 
never spoke to a countrywoman in her life, without 
a supercilious look, or a simper of condescension, ad¬ 
mire beyond measure the nature that appeared in the 
“ Idiot Boy ” of Wordsworth, as she will probably do 
the tender Aiwna/n/y of Southey’s " Battle of Blenheim.” 
But an old Goody, or G'afiler, whose language and 
sentiments are supposed to be here uttered, would, 
(and the trial has been made,) be unable to conceive 
that such things could ever come out of the mouth of 
a human creature. 

When our author desists from an attempt for whick 
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he is unfitted b}r his whole habits, and inodes of think¬ 
ing and expressing himself, his tales are more pleasing. 
Tlie tale of " King Charlemain" has humour in it, 
and, if several unnecessary verses were retrenched, it 
would be entertaining throughout. Th^ tale of " St. 
Guaiberto"^is the longest and heaviest ef the whole. 

> It has neither*humour nor absurdity to divert. * It fe- 
lates the jiuigment brought on a stately abbey, by a 
pious, lowly monk, who.ahhoired such vanities. 
Mr. S. here gets into bis favourite'Strain of mowlizing, 
and really exceeds all patience. His 'othcr hobby of 
si fill talk is much mdre tolerable. We would seriously 
advise him, when he revises thi.s piece, to introduce 
a few freaks of tho “Old Wicked One" into it, in or¬ 
der to give it some life. 

The next division of the poems is the “ Mono¬ 
dramas.'* When a poet has not either the vigour of 
genius to write a whole tragedy, or does not chose to 
undertake the labour; it is asual for him to shew his 
liking for the drama by writing a soliloquy. Tho.se 
who pursue this method, commonly inform ns, that 
they do so after the example of Sophocles, who has 
contrived to interest us as much by itfc soliloquy of 
one person as by almost any of his other dramas. All 
these imitators of Sophocles, seem, however, to have 
forgotten that it is a different thing to make a single 
personage speak, and to make him speak with interest. 
The former point is always attained by our writers of 
Monodramas ; the latter, as far as we hav« seen, is 
yet to hw-rnidsed among the desiderata of our litera¬ 
ture. The Monodramas before us are thiyiu in num¬ 
ber. They are all cases of desperate suicide; and sol 
far they are affecting. The personages are Ximalpoca, 

* a Mexican prince; the Wife of Fergus, who mur¬ 
dered her husband, a king of Scotland; and the oft 
be-poesied Lucretia. The pieces are short. We ap¬ 
prove of their being restricted to Monodramas; and 
feel no regret at their not being extended to tragedies 
in five acts. 

The “ Songs of the American Indians,” which form 
the third division of the poems, may be accounted 
transatlantic, in so far as they do not possess one re¬ 
quisite which an European taste requires in a song. 
A strange jumble of incoherent lines cut short cv pro¬ 
longed without any reason that we can conceive, or 
any attention to harmony ; an outline of certain in¬ 
distinct images and sentiments which (he fancies of 
men accustomed to ordinary things cannot possibly 
fill up; and a certain incoherence and wildness of ex¬ 
pression, interspersed (^asionally with si/ijn talk:— 
such appears to us to be the only characteristics that 
can be laid hold of in the “ Ameycan Indian Songs ” 
of Mr. S. But that our readers may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of forming a different opinion for themselves, 
we shall present them with the commencement of the 
first song, which is certainly not inferior to those that 
follow it: 

THE HURON'S AO*DRBSS TO THS DEAD. j 


** Brother, thnu wert strong in youth 1 
Brother, thou wert brave in war! 

Unhappy man was he 

For whom thou hadst sharpened the tomahawk's edge; 

Unhappy man was he 
VOL. V. 


On whom thy angry eve was fix'd in light} 

And he who from t(ty hand 
lleaeivcd the calumet. 

Blest Heaven, and slept in peace. 

•* When tb^Evil Spirits seized thee, 

Brother, »e were sad at heart: 

Wc bane the Jonglet come 
And bring his magic aid; 

Wc circled thee in mystic dance, 

Wilh songs and shouts and cries. 

To free thee from their power. 

Brother, hut in vain wc strove, 

THI number of (by days were full. 

“ Thou sittest amongst us oii thv mat. 

The bear-skin from thy slionidcr hangs, 

I’liv feet arc s<'indai'd, ready fo'r the way. 

Those are the unfatiguable feet 
That traversed the forest track; 

Those arc the lips that late 
Thuddered the yell of warj 
And th.it is the strong right arm 
•That never was lifted in vain. 

Those lips are silent now. 

The limbs ihat were active are stiff. 

Loose hangs the strong right arm!" 

The “ Love Filegies of Al>el Shufflebottom" arc, as 
we learn from one of them, a burlesque on tlte love 
eclogues of Virgil, and the love elegies of Hammond. 
Tliey refer particularly to the latter, and are written 
in iiis stanza. Wc do not scTuple to subscribe to the 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield, who considers the love 
elegies or Hammond as, perhaps, the most elegant 
amatorial poems in the English language, and the 

N earest approach to the refined Tibullus. The snccesa 
f some of the parodies before us affords a decisive 
proof of (he justice of this opinion, if any extraneous 
proof were wanting. It is only something intrinsically 
excellent and generally admired, that can be bur¬ 
lesqued to advantage. The Splendid Shilling is the 
most truly humorous parody in any language. .Had 
Hammond been an inferior poet, a burlesque of bis 
manner would have been an idle attempt. No one 
would think of parodying the tales of our author. If 
he wished to wrTte absurdly in the same way, he 
would simply have to imitate them. These burlesques 
are certainly the best executed part of the present 
collection. As we wish Co give our author his due in 
every respect, we shall extract the first and best of 
them for the amusement of out readers: 

ELEGY t. 

The Poet relate* how he obtained DeUa'e poeket-handkerchief. 


" 'Tis mine! what accents can my joy declare? 

Blest be the pressure of the thronging rout! 
Blest be the hand so hasty of niy fair. 

That left the tempting comer hanging out! 

•• 1 envy not the joy the pilgrim feels. 

After long travel to some distant shrine. 

When at the relic of his taint he kneels. 

For Delia's eocket-handkerchibf ts mine. 
" When first with Jikhing finger* I drew near, 

Keen hope allot tremulous thro' every vein. 

And when the finished deed removed my fear. 
Scarce could my bounding heart its joy coDtaim 
L 
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“ What tho’ the cifi;hth commandment rose to mind, 

Jt oul^ a moment's qualm to move, 

For liii-tts like this it could not be design'd, , 

The ti^hth commandment WAS not madk fob love! 
“ Here when she took the macaroons from me,* 

She wiped her mouth to clean the cniii«ba so sweet; 
Dear napkin! yes she wiped her lips in tl\e! 
lips sweeter than the macaruoni she eat. 

“ And when she took that pinch of Moeabav/ 

That made my Love so ddicutety sneeze, 

Tliee to her Konmn nose applied I saw. 

And thou art doubly dear for iliiiiirs like these. 

" No washerwoman's filthy hand shall e'er, 

SwEKT t'OCKin-HANiiKi-RCHiES ! thv wortli profane! 
For thou hast toiiehod the mites of iny fair. 

And 1 will kiss thee o'er and o'er again." 

The succeeding parodies are drawling, and in ge¬ 
neral scarcely worth reading. There is, however, 
something very ludicrous and well expressed in the 
lollowing passages: 

llappv the Frisbor who in Delia’s hair 

With licensed fingers uncontronl’d may rove. 

And happy in his death the damcinc bear, ' 

Who (lied to make pomatum for my love.’’ 


Last nl^t, as o’er the page of Love’s despair. 

My I^lia bent deliciously to grieve; 

I stood a treacherous loiterer by her chair. 

Awl drew the fatal scissars ftotn my sleeve. 

" And would that at that instant o’er my thread 
The SHEARS OF Atrofos had open’d ihen^ 

And when 1 reft the lock from Delia’s head. 

Had cut me sudden from the sons of men! 

*' She heard the scissars that fair lock divide, k 

And whilst my heart with transport {laiited big, ^ 
She cast a fury frown on me, and cried, 

‘ You stupid puppy,, .you have spoil’d my wig!'" 

To prevent our amusement from being carried to 
excess, the parodies are followed close behind by the 
division of “ Sonnets.” To those who have read even 
one of the many beautiful pages of fourteen-line sonnets 
which have of late years issued from the English press, 
it is needless to give any further account of this article. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of our English sonnets 
of this sort, that they are almost all as nearly allied in 
mawkishness as they are in the form of the stanza. 
Those at present before us have the merit of not de¬ 
viating from the general role. They may well be 
charactcri.sed by the motto on the title-page of the 
volume.—“ Nos htre imimus esse nihil." 

We were struck by the very appropriate title which 
is prefixed to the next division. The head "Ano¬ 
malies,” however, instead of occupying a small corner 
of the volume, certainly merited a station on the title- 
page. I’he Anomalies comprehend panegyrics on 
cnufF, and on the free spirit, beauty, and cleanliness 
of a pigj philanthropic reflections on the hardships of 
a dancing bear, and the humanity due to a maggot in 
a filbert; also, " Cool Reflections during a Midsum¬ 
mer's Walk.” The general intention of these pieces, 
if we divine aright, is to mingle smiles with the tears 
of philanthropy. Some of them, however, seem de¬ 
signed to make us laugh immoderately; and the ef- 
foru of Uie poet foe this purpose, are tridy astosisbing. 


That so much labour might not be to no purpose, w® 
made strong attempts to laugh during the perusal, but 
in vain. We shall, however, presenf our readera 
with a quotation from the “ Cool Reflections during a 
Midsummer’s Walk.” that they may, if possible, gra¬ 
tify the expectations of the poet; 

• • “ Were it midnight, I should walk 

Self-laiithorn’d, saturate wiiljk $un-beams. Jove I 
O gentle Jove! have itvtrcy, and once more 
Kick that obdu^'Pfioebtis out ofWvcnl 
Give Boreas th^wind-cholic, till he roars _ 

For cardapiuin, and drinks down ^ppermint. 

Making what’s left as precious as Tokay. 

Send Mercury to salivate the sky 
Till it dissolves in rain. O gentle Jove! 
lint some such little kindness to a wretch 
Who feels his marrow spoiling his best coa^.. 

Who swells with calori<|ui‘ ns if a Prester 
Had leavened every limb with poisun-yeasti.. 

Lend me tliine eagle just to flap his wings. 

And fan me, and I will build temples to liter. 

And turn true Pagan.’’ 

Perhaps, this was intended as a parody of soma 
great author; but if it was, Mr S. should have kindly 
advertised ns of it by a note at the bottom. 

Why the division “Anomalies” should end, and 
the division " Miscellanies” begin, we were for some 
time at a loss to conceive j as either the one title or 
the other might equally well have included all the 
pieces tlyat appear under both. But when we per¬ 
ceived that at each division a leaf is paeUy. 'Recently 
inserted, sjiith only one word in black letters on one 
Iside, we comprehended that the frequency of the di¬ 
visions was a very allowable ruse d'l ail arc. 

The Miscellanies are very unequal. If the " Goose¬ 
berry Pie,” which is honoured with a Pindaric Ode, 
had been as insipid as the verses in which it is cele¬ 
brated, it would most assuredly have called forth no 
panegyric from the author. After having read the 
" Hohenlinden ” of Campbell, it is impossible that we 
should even tolerate " the Battle of Pultowa.” The 
nature of the verse employed in “ the Death of Wal¬ 
lace” unavoidably damps those sentiments which tbgt 
event must inspire. The rest of the pieces in this di- 
visioa are only distinguished by a tameness quite in¬ 
sufferable, or the whining cant of a distempered sen¬ 
sibility. There is, however, one piece which forms 
an exception to this general censure, and which seems 
to shew that the author is, indeed, fitted for " better 
things,” if be could throw ofl^ the tetters of a depraved 
taste, and restrain a fancy wh^ise shoots luxuriate till 
the sap which should have produced and matured the 
fruit is unprofitably,dissipated. We shall quote this 
piece, not on account of its superior poetical merit, 
but as it seems to indicate that Southey was not des¬ 
tined by nature to be laughed at for his absurdities, 
and despised for his pitiful wailings: 

HISTORY. 

Thou chronicle of crimes! 1 read no naore} 

For I am one who willingly would love 
His fellow kind. O geutie Poesy, 

Rectuve me from the court's polluted scenes, , 
From dungeon horrors, from the fields of war,. 

Heceire me toyout haunts,, .that 1 tnay auite 
2 
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My natore'i better fcelinga, for my »oul 
Sickens at man's misUecus! 

I spake, when lo! 

There stood ncfore me in her majesty, 

Clio, the strong-eyed Muse. Upon her brow 
Sate a calm anger. Go, young man, she cried, 

Si^h among myrtle bowers, ami let thy sotS 
WtrjL-stscl^ in strains so sorrowful sweet, * 

■ That love sick Maids may weep upon thy page * * 

In most delicious sorrow.^^h shame! shame! 

Was it for this 1 wyken’d thy '^jyiig mind ? 

Was it for this I made thy swellmgTwarl 
Throb at the deeds of Greece, and thy boy’s eye 
So kindle nhen thatsglorioiis Spartan died ? 

Boy! boy! deceive inc not! wnat if the t.ile 
Of murder’d millions strike a chilling pang, 

What if Tiberius in his isl.irid slews. 

And Philip at his beads, alike inspire 
Strong anger and ronttinpf; luist ihon not risen 
• With nobler feelings? with a deeper love 

I'or Freedom? Yes, most righteously thy soul 
].oathes the bkiek history of human etimes 
And human misery! let that spirit fill 
Thy song, and it shall tearh thee boy! to raise 
Strains such as Cato might have deign'd to hear. 

As Sidney in his hall of bliss may love.” „ 

The division of “ English Eclogues,” is liable lo the 
same objections as the Metrical Tales. The verse in 
tliem is, indeed, regular; bnt they are mere burlesques 
of the sentiments and expressions of the conunon 
people. 

in the concluding division of" Inscription^,” some 
warnMea^'DfJJts of liberty are strongly expressed. 

We have given this volume a moro cartful exami¬ 
nation, as it contains examples of the most striking 
qualities of Southey's poetry, both good and bad. We 
are sorry to see the author misled by the false idea, 
that he may pour forth such careless eiTusions ainiust 
unnoticed by the world: that they will be bought up, 
and then forgotten. How many beautiful pieces of 
poetry lie buried and unknown amidst the heaps of 
trash which accompany tliem! Some future lover of 
the muses, an hundred years hence, may happily grub 
up some of the jewels of our author from amidst his 
dross. But he may depend upon it, that not only 
during his own life-time, but for many years after¬ 
wards, he will be estimated by his worst produetjons. 
He has already done injuries to his reputation, which 
it will require many successful elforts of his genius to 
repair. 

Him Flami! or, the Life and Errors of my Uncle! 
With the Amours of My Aunt...~Consisting of Ex¬ 
travaganzas and Bigarrures ! Nngx, I'acetur, and 
Tristia! FamiUar and subUme ! With lllustiations 
and Obscurities. By Messieurs I'ag. Rag, and Bob- 
tail. Published for the Benefit of his Creditors—and 
of the ErudUi, Dilettanti, and Cognoscenti in Eu¬ 
rope—and elsewhere ! to which is added an Illumi¬ 
nating Index ! 3 vols. small 8vo. zeiih Nine Carica¬ 
ture Engravings. ISs. fMarray, 1805. 

Lord Bacon calls the delusive dreams of the ima¬ 
gination the " idols of the mind," and points out the 
necessity of thfeir being renounced by those scientific 
■♦inquirers, whose object is the discovery of truth, and 
not the forniation of idle hypotheses. But bow little 


his caution has been attended to, the well-informed 
reader need not be told. The philosophers on the 
continent are still wandering in the mazes uf theory. 
The progr^s of knowledge, however, though slow 
is sure, tliilosophical dre.nus have lost much uf their 
attraction in Great Biitr.in j and the period is perhaps 
not very far/slant, when they will be generally ex¬ 
ploded. If tno true rnctbdd of pliilosophisine, founded 
upon an acquaintance with the Iiuntan uund, and 
upon the deduction of facts from itirontiovortible 
principles, were once cleaily ascertained and rigidly 
adheied to, cue of the most I'ormiilable obstacles to 
the pn>f^c.ss of knowledge would be removed, 'i'he 
general tendency of the work now before us is to ac- 
coniplibli tliis object, and it is certainly not less Cal¬ 
culated to he eli'ectn.tl from llie humourous style of 
cumpositioii which our author lias chosen to adopt. 

Ttie vvriterof the w'ork is supposed to lie a nephew, 
who gives a (.litliful aeeount of t\ic /lini-/lafi!s, .is the 
author c.dl.lhem, ol his uncle. This uncle is a mo¬ 
dern " I'hilo,” and suceessivfly adopts all the .absurd 
iheusies in literature, science, and tlie fine art.s, 
wlijch are most prevalent in the present age His 
whims and reveries are exemplified by extracts chiefly 
from living auihors, witli observations upon them by 
three woitliy coinme.ntalojs, fag, rag, and bobtail. 
These cxaniple.s are inserted by way of notes, and, 
as may lie naturally supposed, serve gieatlyto heighten 
the spirit and effect uf the satire. Our author has 
imitated the eccentric manner of .Sterne with con¬ 
siderable succea.s. " My Uncle” is obviously a copy 
of old Shdhdy, or rather of Martinus Heriblerus, the 
great father of modern “ Philos.” 

The work commence.s with an attack upon some of 
tRe reviews and upon the method of puffing their 
work.s adopted by certain writers. The accounts 
which he>.suppuses roost likely to be given by these 
reviews of his own book are inserted, and seem to 
be intended as an imitation of the peculiar manner of 
writing in each. Whether these imitations be correct 
or not, we shall not pretend to say, but if they are, 
few will be disposed to deny that so far at least they 
are proper objects of ridicule. In his Jive preiacea 
which follow, the Author compares the critics to a 
nkale-luusc born to feast upon the fat of great sea 
geniuses, and wishes them a fistula whqu they sit 
down to their unmerciful meal. He seems to foiget 
that the comparison applies equally well to himsdf. 
What is he but a whale-louse who gormandizes on the 
filth and excrescences of literary whales i Perhaps, 
however, the whak-louse only carries ofi' those hu¬ 
mours, protuberances, and vile matter which the ani¬ 
mal on which it feeds had better be witliout. If the 
animal from being all over disease, should by this 
process be reduced from the size of a leviathan to 
that of a shrimp, it is for its good, because no anirosl 
ought to go beyond its proper dimensions.—A whale- 
louse therefore may be useful in its way, and so may 
our author and the critics in theirs. When this louse 
in a fit of peculiar voracity, attacks the sound parts 
as well as the diseased, it does wrong ; so we admit 
do the critics, who, when particularly ravenous, (and 
critics are alas but too liable to be hungry) are not 
over remarkable for a just selection, either of the o]»« 
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jects or parts to be devoured. Here the comparison 
still holds with regard to our author. To drop the 
Hgnre, one of his greatest faults is that he is too in¬ 
discriminate in his satire. Some of the greatest and 
wisest men that ever adorned the world bava smarted 
under his lash. Few have ever writtens who in the 
course of their lives have not publishcclsoine things 
that might be turned into ridicule. In Shis respect, 
onr author resembles the critic who collected all the 
faults of an eminent poet, and presented then) ns an 
offering to Apollo. It is true that errors ought to bo 
exposed wherever they are found. The object of sa¬ 
tire, which ought to be to correct faults and^irevent 
their recurrence in future, cannot otherwise be well 
attained. Rut when it fixes upon particular indivi¬ 
duals, candour requires that as their detects are ex¬ 
posed, their excellencies also should be pointed out. 
The purpose of ll»e satyrist is thus answered without 
injustice to the iiulividuul. In the selection of the 
passages against which his shafts are poinftd, our au- 
tlior has been in general sufiiciently happy. Here 
too, ho^tever, be is not altogether unexceptionable. 
Ho lijs occasionally endeavoured to ridicule some dis¬ 
coveries which are founded on probable conjecture, 
and others for which we have the strongest evidence, 
merely because they are wonderful, and in the pre¬ 
sent state of knowledge, scarcely capable of complete 
and satisfactory explanation. In doing so, we appre¬ 
hend he lost sight of what was or ought to be his view 
in giving this work to Aie public. It is undoubtedly 
of importance that tiie imaginations of philosophers 
should be prevented from running riot; aneflfor elFect- 
ing this object, no weapon can be more powerful than 
ridicule. Rut it is also of importance that inqui)^ 
siioiild be left free and unfettered. In iiivestigatii^ 
any subject a person may throw out many opinions of 
which he lias not leisure to examine the propriety. 
These may serve as so many land-marks to such as 
may follow him in the same path. Many important 
discoveries have been made in this way. But these 
conjectures may, to those whp have examined die 
subject, appear to be extremely probable, and almost 
necessarily to result from ascertained facts; yet to 
others they may seem improbable aftd almost ludicrous. 
"When Doctor Franklin in his experiments on elec¬ 
tricity fouQd it necessary /o /(i/ u kite as it is called, he 
seems to have had no little dread of the ridicule which 
would be thrown upon him in case of failure. Sir 
{saac Newton in his experiments on light and colours 
when blowing his air bubbles, might not perhaps 
have been void of a similar feeling. Two grave phi¬ 
losophers running after kites and air bubbles! What 
a subject for ridicule! A satyrist might undoubtedly 
have raised a laugh at their exiiencc; but when he 
understood the important results obtained by means of 
these apparent trifles, if he were susceptible of shame, 
would he not blush at his temerity ? Satire thus im¬ 
properly directed, seldom lives long. An author who 
values his fame, ought therefore to be cautious.; 
Every day may produce proofs of the truth of opi¬ 
nions, and the importance of experiments which be i 
may have held up to derision, and every successive 
discovery is a stab to his reputation. Our author is 
not in this respect entirely out of danger. To do him 
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jastice however^ bit ttllire in general it direct^ 
against those whimsical and extravagant aberrations m 
science, literature, and the fine arts, vfhich serve to 
retard the progress of real knowledge, and to “ darken 
counsel by word.s without understanding." Such is 
' the general character of the work, but its merits are 
such as to justify a more detailed account. .. . 

*J'he*personages who make a principal'fl|are in the 
work are formed into a leaxj»sd society, and supposed 
to assemble at an ale-)>eifise with ijie harmonious sign 
of the Cat and FUme. This society is dignified with 
the name of " the constellation." It is composed of 
the following members; the first Is Caco-noua, a hair* 
hraitied melaphysician, who maintains the wildest 
theories that ever were invented, from that of ** ante¬ 
natal impressions" to the perfectibility of man.’^'The 
second is Rnlbo, a cattle-fancier and a botanist He 
endeavours to deserve well of bis country for giving 
them more fat than lean. One of his barrel-shaped 
monsters devours four times as much as any natural 
ox, and Bulbo could boast that every pound of flesh 
•stood hint in a jwind of good money. His cattle 
likewise adorned the print shops, and moreover were 
so fat, that they were not fit to be eaten by Christian 
people. 

Bulbo also calls himself “ orchardist of all England" 
and talks of his trees as physicians do of their patients. 
He felt the pulse of a tree, and was alarmed least it 
should be thrown into a high fever by cold or too much 
feeding. • The third member or star of the constella¬ 
tion is Dick, a tolerably pretty poet whcuKJUtsw,!^...son- 
nets to his^randmother" and “ elegies to a lame ass,” 
and is most humourously pathetic. The fourth is 
Itaphael Contour, Esq, a great traveller, and nearly 
insane with the love of virtu. This character is re¬ 
markably well drawn and supported, and rendered 
the means of exposing very successtolly an inordi¬ 
nate passion for the Fine Arts.—^I'he description of 
Contour’s villa affords an opi>ortunity for a most ludi¬ 
crous view of the niceties and unnatural plans of 
modern improvers in landscape gardening. The other 
stars of the constellation are the uncle and nephew, 
the former the hero of this work, and the latter the 
recorder of his actions. The nephew is a good sort 
of aenan, so intent upon observing the vagaries of his 
uncle that he found leisure for nothing else. '* My 
Uncle" is what is called an universal genius, that is, 
he is " every tiling by turns and nothing long.”— 
These are the stars of the constellation. It is impos¬ 
sible to accompany them through the endless variety 
of tbes\v flhn-Ji ms. But '* nw uncle Jacob” being tho 
most important personage, claims some further atten¬ 
tion. In accounting for the strange vagaries of My 
Uncle," our author exhibits his knowledge ci many 
curious theories respecting antenatal impressions sadi 
modes of generation. “ My Uncle” had turned his 
attention to this subject, and ardent was bis examina¬ 
tion of the different systems of generation, in order 
to ascertain to which of them he owed his own gene¬ 
ration. Spallanzani argues that all animal existence 
comes from the female. In this My Uncle at last 
rested, though he thought that this was an irreparable 
misfortune. But his greatest misfortune, and tbatv 
which was the occasion of all bis whims and extravar 
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gancies was his head. It was like a snipe's, the must 
abominable of all beads, nccoiding to liic systems of 
Lavater, Can^r, Blumcnbach, White, Jcc. fee. 
Here our author introdttces a dissertation on skulls, 
aid proves irotn the systems of Dr Gall, and vaiious 
other “ Philos" equally eminent, that all qur faculties 
aie J^MhiP^^ower of the initlwife, who n»ay give the 
-Jicaa at its oifWthe oval form of genius or the ILftnesA 
cit boobyism. Alas the haR made a bwiby of 
my .snipe>headed lyicle !" ."K^n the same systems 
he proves that Vaco-notts the metaphysician, was a 
buzzard. Moreover ho proves from many learned au¬ 
thorities, that childreif may understand./<tf i/o«4 before 
they are born, and also be excellent painters! Why 
rot—-an luihan artist swore that he painted w hen his 
mother was big with him !! Can we woinler after 
this that Lord Kaimes should recommend it to a breed- 
•ing woman to keep herself in good humour, least her 
ill temj)er should injure the lender parts of her un¬ 
born infant, or that Mtirtinus Hcnhln us was delighted 
by a concert with which his con.sidcrate father treated 
him lieforehe was born. Knt the midwife destroyed 
the antenatal iinpirs.\it>iis of “ My Uncle.” He la¬ 
boured however, to be erudite, and l)ec<ftne an anti¬ 
quary. In this study he made such progress that he 
could count the characters on a Babylonian brick, 
though he could not make sense of them. 1 le was also 
a philologist, and such was his improvement in the 
Chinese language, that he could make out a label on 
a ebe.st of tea. The wits attacked him, Jaut his 
prevented him from feeling much.—He 
next became an experimental philosopher an^ declared 
war against nature. But how he baked himself in 
an oven, attacked his /tn,stii pmhhnfr by regular ap¬ 
proaches,” with otlier wonders which he perl'ornied in 
kitchen philosophy, our limits do not permit us to 
describe. “ My Uncle,” ashas been alieady observed, 
■was every thing by turns. Prom Contour he learnt 
virtu and toAtc. He and Bulbo put their heads toge¬ 
ther to reduce meteorology to a science j and were for 
bridling the winds, classifying the clouds, and calcu¬ 
lating the ■mealher. He wrote to professor Camper to 
select from his heads of students one with whom he 
might dcphlegmatize himself. 

Doctor Johnson was of opinion that the ai\^ior 
who thought he could not write but at particular 
h.'ippy moments, was either exhausted or lazy; not 
so “ My Uncle.” It was necessary for him to 
*' awaken the mind" as Caco-nous called it. Those 
who wish to know his method, how he puzzled I^^a- 
vater, invented a portabjp solitude, and proved man 
to be nothing else than an alimentary canal, wc refer 
to the work itself. , 

In the second volume we find “ My Uncle" first 
corresponding with Eleonora, a chemical lady and an 
anatomist. He then studies antiques with Raphael 
Contour, and becomes a wonderful connoisseur in 
coins, which he distinguishes by the taste. Natural 
history next occupies his attention. He cuts, dissects, 
and murders animals wtthout mercy j but taking it 
into hia head that vegetables are animals, he becomes 
wonderfully tender towards his cabbages, considering 
a* cabbages uf feeling. Butterfiy bunting is his 
next employmeat, during which he falls into a ditch, 
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and while laying there forms a most suNime theory 
of the earth. Kitchen philosophy and the invention 
of cheap substitutes tor the necess.aries of life, next 
c'ngiigc Jac(fl)’s aitoniion, and from this he wamlers 
into the w^lds of metaphysics.—The many exlr.-iva- 
gancics into which he is led by tin-, study induce 
many of the y Philos" to think th.U he is lunatic. 
Hut how conU Jacob hei]> it ? Tlic merciless mid- 
wile had givefl him a .snipe's iiead. 

The third volume opens with an account of the ori¬ 
gin of a ceitnin review, which d—iis the cunstcll.iiiou 
at the Ciit and I'nlale. “ My Uncle” however, goes 
on in his^siial way. He invents a new nietliod of 
driving an obstinate pig, which consists in driving lJ,c 
roH/riirit mm/ to that m mhicA yon mish him to go ; also 
a mode of driving carriages with ste-.iiu; with other 
things equally cuiious. lie is puzzled whether he 
ought to laugh, turns inelanclioly and resolves to 
marry.—In looking for a wife, he determines to ad¬ 
here to the rale of contrast and marry a fat, round, 
black woman. He fixes upon Eleonora, the chemical 
lady already mentioued, and our author treats his 
re.idor with a scientific courtship. The l.idy at l.tst 
consents,' and llic marri.ige takes place. Jacob is 
aflerwaids tormented vviili her tits of longing. She 
longs to see a dancing ape and is indulged, but Jacob 
repented tins, when instead of a eliild she piesented 
him with an ajie in a red waistcoat. “ My Aunt" 
from the convers.ition of Contour, cuiuracts a taste 
for virtu, and runs into all mniiiier o( extravagancies. 
Imbibing Contour's notions respecting the nude, she is 
almost persuaded to go naked, and dotes on a naked 
Apollo—Coiilour wishes her to stand for a statue of a 
naked Eve, and “ My Unde” begin.s to be tormented 
b)/phantoins of disgraceful cuckoldom. He there¬ 
fore kicks Contour out of the lionse, claps a pair of 
breeches on Apollo, and ph)'sics “ My Aunt” who in 
due time recovers her senses. She dies soon after, and 
Jacob becomes a collector of curious books, and a 
stealer of antiques.—Mo gives literary dinners, which, 
with his singular vagaries, ruins his fortune, and hu 
is thrown into the Eleet-Prisoa. To keep up his 
spirits, he inhales the gaAeou-s o.iyd of uzotr or philo¬ 
sophical brandy, agd begins to fear, (hat according 
to .some recent discoveries he may go off by 
tiutt or by a bright combuslion. Soon after he is dis¬ 
covered in flames, and nothing is found but the 
cinereous remains of poor Jacob. When touched be 
crumbled into mere carbon, black smut. 

Our Author, whose name we do not consider our¬ 
selves at liberty to mention, is perhaps not aware 
that he has written a libel. Wc have, however, au¬ 
thority for saying that this is the case, tor he must 
undoubtedly have/ntrf thefceliugs of snveial “ Philos” 
now living, whose names he has given at full length, 
so that we scarcely aee bow be can escape, if they 
should be disposed to prosecute. If the " Philos’* 
.should be merciful, he is in 'danger from tl>u com¬ 
mentators who may prefer an indictment against him, 
'* for that he not having the fear of God before iiis 
eyes, hath unlawfully, wilfully and with malice afore¬ 
thought dared to be witty on the said comraentatora 
w'ith a manifest intention to hurt their Jeelmgs, pre- 
^ vent the sale of their works, and do them other 
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grievous injurie*, contrary to the form of the statute 
and the king’s peace." We also suspect that our au¬ 
thor is engaged in the conspiracy wliich is said to 
exist, for extirpating classical learning ftom the face 
of the earth. His remarks on certain commentators 
ronder this very prohahlc; though to be sure he ex¬ 
poses his ignorance by making someVlistitiction be. 
tween the classics and the comnientatr^, not attend¬ 
ing to a circimislance known to almost all the world, 
which is, that the text is so hid amidst mountains of 
notes, that it is impossible to destroy the one without 
the other. 

Sufficient has been said to explain the na^re of the 
work beforc us. Its tendency on the whole cer¬ 
tainly is to check that gimv of imagination which, 
when indulged to excess, leads men from tha sober 
investigation of truth to wild and absurd hypotheses, 
whii'h tenders their labours useless to the world and 
to thenisclve.s. In this respect its met it cannot be 
ipipstioncd.—The author however, as hak already been 
observed, has not bt'cn always very happy in the 
clioicc of his objci'ts, or of the passages against which 
the .satire is |)ninled. This must detract somett^ing, 
though not much, from the praise which is due to the 
v'oikfor its general tendency. Some may perhaps 
think tliat a few of its scenes are indecent, and the 
opinion is not entirely without foundation. If any 
censure, however, is to fall on our author on this 
account, it ought to he extremely light. Nay, we 
are not sure whether he does not here deserve praise 
rather than blame ; for he has exhibited indecency, 
as it always ought to be exhibited, ifl the raos^ 
ridiculous, and at the same time the most disgusting* 
colours. - 


Adeline Muubrny; or the Mother and Daughttr—A 

Tale. Iti/ Mrs. Opic, 3 voh. limOf Ua-, 6d. 

JjOngwan tS* f’o. 1 SOj. 

The mother of Adeline Mowbray was an only 
child, and heiress to a large fortune. Her parents 
were of that common character which is generally 
distinguished by the appellation of “ good sort of 
people," and indulged her in all her whims. Her 
education was left to an old raaid»n aunt, who had a 
strong passion for what has been called eccentric phi¬ 
losophy, This learned lady initiated her inexperienced 
niece into' all the mysteries of her school, and Mrs. 
Mowbray at an early age began to entertain a thorough 
contempt for the prejudices of the world. Her pa¬ 
rents considered her as a genius, and forgot to teach 
her to be useful, because a genius wa.s not to be ma¬ 
naged in the common way. But though she despised 
the prejudices of the world, she thought proper to 
comply with some of them, and was accordingly in 
due time married. Her husband a short time after 
the marriage, died and left one daughter, Adeline, 
wholly dependant on her mother. Numerous were 
the plans formed by Mrs. Mowbray for tlie education 
of her daughter. Her favourite authors were ran¬ 
sacked for materials to form a system of education 
that should give her every requisite qualification both 
of mind and body with the least possible pains and 
trouble. Various doubts, however, occurred on par- 
ticuiar point* which wonderfully retarded the progress 


of the system.. Light shoes would give agility to the 
limbs; but heavy ones would strengtlien the muscles 
by exertion. Here was a dilemma. * But while the 
system was constructing, Adeline would have pro¬ 
bably grown up without any education at all, had not 
her grandiiiother timglu her something according to 
the old way. Tlie old lady was repaid, by-ef'.o 
fions and usefulnes.s of her grand-daughter, and often 
blessed heaven tliat Adijji«5 was no genius. The com- 
plimeut of dkl not however sound 

agreeably in the ears of Adeline, and after the death 
of her grand-mother, she reso'ved to try whether or 
not it W. 1 S possible for her to rival her mother. The 
lirst thing to be done, was lo learn what were the 
books on which her mother's loputaiion for learning 
had been founded. Having discovered tlii.s, she went 
to work, and soon had .t sovereign contempt for the 
ignorance and prciudiccs of society.—^Tliere was this 
dillereiice, Jiowever, between the mother and the 
daughter. Mrs, Mowbray studied these books for the 
sake of her own amusement and the superiority 
which she fancied her learning gave her over other 
women. Adeline studied without ostentation, but 
with a full'resolution when she wa.s introduced into 
society to act up to the principles wiiich she professed. 
Such was the state of matters when Adeline and her 
mother took leave of their old friend Doctor Nor- 
berry, and set out for Bath 

Glcnmurr.iy, a young eutiiusiast, whose works had 
been inad and admired by Adeline and her mother, 
was at that lime at Bath, and visited the pirt!fit?Tf"e"", 
(liuugh his company was universally shunned on ac¬ 
count of his principles.—^These principles, however, 
were a recommendation to our eccentric ladies, and 
they soon contracted an intimacy with Glenmurray. 
Between him and Adeline a mutual affection took 
place. The mother was rich, and also found a lover 
in Sir Patrick O'Carrol, a gentleman of an ancient 
family and small fortune. Adeline made no secret ol 
her principles, and openly declaimed against the folly 
and immorality of marriage. In a short time Mrs. 
Mowbray had no visitors but Sir Patrick and Glen- 
inurray. The former was delighted with the liber* 
tine principles, as he conceived them to be, of Ade¬ 
lines and enjoyed the idea of having the mother for a 
wife, and the daughter for a mistress. Glenmurray 
saw with vexation, the light in which Adeline was 
considered by the world j in opposition to his own 
system he offered to marry her, and fought a duel 
with Sir Patrick on her account. But Adeline was 
too much devoted to her syatem to consent to mar¬ 
riage, and had almost deserted her lover on account 
of the duel. Sir Batrick married Mrs. Mowbray, and 
insisted that she should forbid Glenmurray to visit 
her daughter. This w'as done, and Adeline went td 
Ireland with her mother. There Sir Patrick began to 
make ardent love to her, and insnited her in such a 
manner, that she made her escape to Glenmurray, 
with whom she immediately proceeded to the conti¬ 
nent. 

The remaining part of Adeline’s life was almost a 
series of misfortunes, chiefly the consequence of h^ 
principles. She found herself driven from society." 
This she did not much regard, as Glenmurrairwa* 
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every thing to lier. A letter from Doctor Norberry 
informed her of the death of Sir Patrick, the misery 
of her mother, and her resentment against her 
daughter, whom she considered as the cause of lier 
niisfo! tunes. Adeline and Glenmurray, return to 
'• £n^ lan<U.-j)octor Norberry endeavours to«edect a re- 
jainciliation dRween hersuif and her mother, htit il 
unable to succeed. Mrs. Jjdowbray retires to Cum- 
berland, while Adeline and Ciife>|{narray take a house 
at Richmond. There she is insiilietTby libertine;, with 
offers of protection, and to add to her mortification 
Glenmurray refused tt) introduce Iter to any of his 
visitors, or to combat their prejudices on her account, 
but like other men seemed to do homage to •' tliing.s 
as they are.” Glenmurray too was extremely infirm, 
and at his death his property would go to the nearest 
Jnale heir. Adeline bad been insulted by her own 
servant who presumed on her situation. She went 
out one day to take a w'alk, and passing near the 
church yard, saw a funeral. A woman was looking 
at it, and giving it as her opinion that the dead man’s 
soul was in hell for having an illegitimate child, 
-■ which, because he bed not made a will, \^as left witli 
its mother to starvc.~The woman asked Adeliiu; 
whether the child ought not to curse both father and 
mother.—Adeline made her escape from (his scene, 
which had the most violetit cllect upon her. She was 
with child and that child might live to curse her. The 
idea fora while overtuined her system in lies mind, 
and she. 'tfls proceeding home to Glcnmm ray to b.-g 
of him to marry her, but her principles agaii^ usurped 
their sway and altered her resolution It was a tine 
aeason of the year. The noise of several boys ai 
play was heard. Adeline went to overlook them, but 
her attention was soon arrested by a boy who wa.s 
Bobbing at a distance. The otlier boys would not al¬ 
low him to join in their sporU, because he was a 
little bastard. Adeline advised him to go home to his 
parents. He would not, he replied, for they were 
wicked people. Such will be the future anguish of 
my child, thought .'Adeline, and such his opinion of 
his parents. She ran home, eagerly mtreated Glcn- 
murray to marry her and fainted. Her anxiety 
brought on premature labour. The child was still¬ 
born, aud Adeline’s arguments against marriage 
recurred in their full forte. Glenmurray had been 
for a considerable time ill, and bis dissolution appeared 
at no great distance. The misery which his opinions 
had brought on the object of bis affections constantly 
tormented him. His remorse for having given these 
opinions to the public before they bad received the 
sanction of his niaturer years was tyitreme. He in- 
Ibrmed Adeline tliat some of them were changed, and 
that the rest though he believed ihem to be right in 
theory were utterly unfit for practice in tl^e jirnti;/ 
state of society. Berrendale a relation of Gleninurray’s 
had visited him in his illness. He saw Adeline and 
loved her. The dying request of Gleumurray was 
that she should consent to marry his relation. The 
death of Glenmurray was followed by the insanity of 
Adeline, which continued for six months. She could 
ffoi, after her recovery, bring her mind to endure the 
idea of marrying Berrendale, and retired to a village 
wtiera tbe opened a school for children. Ilie village 


was the native place of tbe female servant wbo bad 
insulted Adeline. She came there on a visit to her 
relations ana told Adeline's story. Nobody would be¬ 
lieve it, and the woman, enraged at this, took an op¬ 
portunity of exposing Adeline in the parish church. 
The school .sclyme was of course at an end, and she 
h.id no rcsoyce but in marry ing EerrendaU*,—He 
turned out a Bad and unfeeling hu.sl)nnd, and refused 
to introduce his wife into society. The wretchedness 
of Adeline was extreme, from the churlish temjxT of 
Berrendale who at last abandoned her. Having acci¬ 
dentally tl^cii infected with the small-pox, and dread¬ 
ing that her death might be the consequence, she re- 
■solved to set out fur Cumberland to her mother's 
bouse.—^They met aud were reconciled, The'diseaso 
was of the malignant sort, and Adeline breathed her 
last in her mother's arms. 

Such is the substance of the story before us. It 
will readily appear that its object is to point out the 
consequences of opinions that have been propagated by 
certain persons calling tliemseives philosophers, especi¬ 
ally rpsiiecting the institution of marriage. The tale it¬ 
self is simple,elegant, and highly interesting throughout. 
The style is perspicuous, and though it cannot ba 
said to lie always pure and correct, yet it does not de¬ 
serve the epithets of harsh and unpleasant. The cha¬ 
racters are ably drawn and well preserved. Adeline 
is represented with all those qualities that c.an com¬ 
mand our esteem, or gain oiirVitiection. Her faults 
arise from the want of an enlightened instructor, a 
circumstaneb over which she herself had no controul. 
She is young and beautiful, possessed of the most 
benevolent heart and of the most pleasing manners.. 
Her mind is invigorated by exertion. Having once 
adopted erroneous principles, she acts u]>on tiietn 
with ardous and decision. While we condemn her 
i-oiiduct, we pity her as a martyr to mistaken no¬ 
tions of virtue. Tbe fortitude with which she bears 
her distresses i.s exemplary. The change in her sen¬ 
timents is sufficiently accounted for, and the sincerityr 
of her leficntance consi.stent with her character. It 
may perhaps be supposed that such a cliaiacter as this 
must be prejudicial «io the interests of morality, by 
giving vice the appearance of respectability. Here 
the address of our authoress is conspicuous. The 
error in Adeline's education is constantly kept in view, 
and all her miseries are clearly exhibited as its natural’ 
consequence. By its operation wc tind a being, 
farmed to adorn society, rejected as an outcast; and 
our abhorrence of the vice almost rises in proportion 
to our esteem for her virtues, and our pity for hw 
niistortunes. The character next in importance is-. 
Glenmurray, a young man who is also formed to- 
adorn society, but whose opinions have rendered liim. 
an isolated and useless being. He bad published one - 
of the works which had perverted the mind of Ade¬ 
line. His mind is constantly tormented with the idea, 
of the miseries which his opinions brought upon the ■ 
object of bis affection. When we find him blaming 
his own rashness and youthful presumption, and- 
brought by anxiety to an early grave, we are forced, 
to confess that his punishment is adequate to his of¬ 
fence. The character of Mrs. Mowbray is also well! 
drawn, bat h.er contioned affection foi a. man who. 
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deceived and married her, while he had another wife 
alive, does not seem to be altogether nntural. Her 
virulent hatred against her daughter for having been 
an object of preference to such a wretch, is equally 
objectionable. Instances, however, ire not wanting 
lh.it might at first view appear to jiftify such a de¬ 
parture from probabiliiy. But unless^11 the circum¬ 
stances could be brought under our vie v that contri¬ 
buted to produce such instances, they cannot be con¬ 
sidered as decisive in favour of our authoress. Doc¬ 
tor Norberry .s represented as a man of highest 
benevolence, with a dash of eccentricity, %shich adds 
considerably to the cflect of hi-> character. 

The moral of the stoiy is unobjectionable. It 
points out the fatal consequences of an improper edu¬ 
cation, and the danger of acting upon principles con¬ 
trary to the established rules of society. It shews the 
folly of forming rash and presuinptnoys opinions in 
our youth, and propagating them before they have 
received the sanction ol our maturcr years. The tale 
is throughout a lively representation of the incom- 
p.atibility of .a disregard of the institution of mariiagc 
with the happiness ot the individual and the good of 
society. 

Upon the whole this work must be allowed to rank 
considerably higher than the ordinary productions of 
the same kind. The interest of the story is well pre¬ 
served to the end. ^ The incidents in general follow 
naturally from the causes assigned, and are wrought 
np with uncommon skill. The tale is ^r the most 
pat t close and connected. We only recollect one io- 
stance of what appeared an unnecessary digressidh 
from the principal story. It is the rise and progress 
of Colonel Mordaunt’s love for the sister of Major 
Douglas. Rut this digression, though it detracts 
from the uniformity of the tale, is in itsfelf so agree- i 
able that we cannot wish it away. 

Letters on the Modern I/iston/ and Political Aspect ot 

Europe. By John Biglanil, Author of Letters on 

the Study and Use of History, pp. bVo. Longman 

and Co. 1804. 7*. 

The history of our own species is every way so in¬ 
teresting and important that there is scarcely a book 
written on the subject which may not be read with 
some advantage. The nature of the improvement to 
be derived from different histories is however very 
different. Some relate events as illustrations of the 
course of human conduct j and their writings are cal¬ 
culated to inform the reader of the consequences 
which may be expected to result from a particular 
train of action. But this mode of writing history is 
laborious, and those who have pursued the toilsome 
path are tew indeed. Hiere is another species of h's- 
tories much more common, and which, if pleasantly 
written, finds perhaps as numerous a class of readers 
as the other. The writer of this species, leaving the 
irksome field of disquisition on the one hand, and the 
tangled ma^e of causes and consequences on the 
other, wins bis way without trouble or care along the 
plain road of popular opinion. He collects the facts 
which rumour, or books which merely embody ru¬ 
mour, supply. He tells mankind what they are daily 
accustomed to hear, and what from being familiar is 
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neither beyond their comprehension nor altogether 
shocks their prejudices. As all men like better to 
have their private vanity flati'-red than mortified, such 
.in historian is often a much greater favourite than 
one of thif first class mentioned. Inttoad of hurting 
Jhetji by e*xiK).sing their ignorance, 
prejudices, he flatters their opinion of their owv; 
knowledge and profimiiMy by retailing to them what 
they knew befomt«i<^ man cannot but ft el a con¬ 
scious pride, when ho finds retailed in print, and 
under the .ippe.iraiice of system, the very opinions 
which his own lips have repeatedly littered. 

It is among this latter class of histori.iiis that the 
author of the work before us takes his rank. We do 
not mean, by ihis opinion, to disparage the merits or 
utility of his performance. Histories of this nature 
have also their uses. By fixing in the minds of men 
more strongly the prejudices of the day, they serve 
to keep iliem back from that hasty innovation so 
ruinous in human affairs. If prejudice be hastily torn 
up by the roots, before due reflection has prepared 
something belter to replace it, it is a hundred to one 
but a woise error will be substituted in its room. The 
rcmov.al of prejudice is salutary to mankind only 
when it gives way gradually, and as it were inch by 
inch, to the progress of knowledge. The convulsions 
which succeed hasty attempts at improvement are 
often more pernicious to society than even the conti¬ 
nuance of their prejudices would have been. In this 
point of view, the historian who relates and*ei«fi'-»ps 
the popalar prejudices of the day, does a very greai 
service to mankind, and just what the truly enlight¬ 
ened philanthropist would desire. Nor is it only 
in this way that a history of this species is use¬ 
ful. It atfords to the inquirer into human nature the 
most u.seful information. It shews him what notions 
a community, in a certain state oF knowledge, may 
adopt as sound and sufficient truths, without suppo¬ 
sing that they even deserve an examination. 

As a history of this cla-ss, the work before us has 
singular merit. Mr. Bigland has written what a great 
body of the people of Great Britain think, and what 
it is pleasant to them to be told. He begins and he 
ctfhcludes, (to use his own words) with setting before 
hi.s readers " the grand and pleasing prospect, which 
exJiibits Great Britain like a rock in the midst of the 
ocean, braving the revolutionary tempests that have 
so long and so violently agitated the world.” To 
enter into any particular account of the causes from 
which this glorious pro9p«:t is derived, or the causes 
that may possibly sap the foundations of this rock, 
wonid have bees inconsistent with the nature of his 
work. He does in this respect all that was requisite 
in a history of this kind: he gives the popular opi¬ 
nions with regard to the glory of Great Britain, and 
the want of glory in other states; and adds such re¬ 
flections as such a contrast naturally suggests. 

In his first letter our duthor makes many pertinent 
observations on the utility of history. Lord Boling- 
broke had done so before. But what our author says 
is not to be considered as any imitation of Boling- 
broke. His Lordship belonged to the other class 
historians, and consequently the uses which he 
intended mankind to find in history are very dif* 
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ferent from those intended by our. author. It is 
given as a definition of wit, that it is something 
which has betn often imagined, but never so well 
expressed before. It is also accounted a mark of 
great profoundness to produce observations so striking 
that every one at first sight must own Iheir justice. 

b^.>a'jJ;\.obscrvafl()n8 on the causds of ijncef- 
tainty in political conjecture are pretty well expres¬ 
sed : they are also so stril'lngly evident, that if we 
had not found them‘in a bodk^itf |iisloiy, we should 
have thought the person who told us them was 
giving us much such^nformation, as if ho assured us 
our nose stood on our face, and that a pocket hand¬ 
kerchief was the proper iustrument to wipe it. " The 
scenes of the political drama,” says our autlior, 
" which during so many ages has been acting on tlie 
great theatre of the world, and of which the conclu¬ 
sion vvill be only at the end of time, are perpetually 
changing, and the aspect of human affairs is in every 
century materially different from what it was in the 
age immediately preceding”—IIow admirably is such 
an observation suited to the style of history which onr 
author has pursued! What person, grown up to 
man’s estate, and given like his countrymen to talk 
on the news of the day, has not heard and said ihe same 
thing a thousand times ? This is truly holding up the 
mirror to reflect the observations of a people, the 
high and the low, the politician of Downlng-street, 
and the coffee-house politician. What a picture does 
it hold forth of the reach of our countrymen when 
. ihw/'iire capable of making such profound observa¬ 
tions ! • 

But our national wisdom does not stop here—mark' 
what immediately follows; “ Sometimes, indeed, a 
much shorter period suffices for the production of new 
and extraordinary scenes, and of the most important 
and unexpected revolutions.” Revolutions sometimes 
take place in less than a century! Is it possible ? 
And yet no sooner is this profound observation laid 
before us in Mr. Bigland's language, than every one 
must shake his head, and exclaim, “ Too true !” 

The observation which succeeds is designed for the 
philosophers. “ The causes, which produce these 
changes, are as various as the combinations of human 
circumstances.” This remark, which infer* that 
man in society is affected by all the circumstances 
calculated to affect him, is certainly too deep for com¬ 
mon comprehensions. But as Mr. Bigland has 
shewn us that he adheres to truth in those observa¬ 
tions within the reach of an ordinary man, it is but 
fair that we should give him credit for being eqnaliy 
accurate in his course, when he soars beyond our feeble 
vision. • 

If we go on in this manner, finding wit and wis¬ 
dom in every thing that our author says, perhaps 
some of our sly readers may be apt to suppose that 
he has got some friend to give us'a private bint of 
what would be agreeable, or perhaps that he has 
written the review him^lf. We shall therefore pre- 
aurae to dissent from his next observation. “ Some¬ 
times one or more great and conspicuous causes so 
j visibly preponderate, that there is no difficulty in dis¬ 
covering the force and extent of their agency.” Now 
to us, we must confess, this has always appeared a 
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most difficult nflair, and pnliticlims and historians, 
who seem to know something of the matter, have 
found it stj. We know of no two great historians 
who h.nvc agreed entirely, or even very nearly, in 
regard lo«the extent and force of the agency of any 
one great cause of any one political change. As far 
as we liavc It^riit the opinions of ciiiinnit statesmen, 
we eoiiceiveAat they have been no has pir/./led by 
these circuijptanees. Let not onr readers suppose we 
iiuote thes» authorities with a view to smpn/c them 
by the extent of oir reading. We find it necessary 
to suppyl ourselves by some authorities, under the 
disgraee^tiiat must inevitably fall upon ns, when we 
own that nh.it our author finds so very easy, has per¬ 
plexed us to such a degree, that we have often been 
obliged to give up the attempt as altogether hopeless. 

^^'e. ."hall not, however, quarrel with our author 
for gelling beyond us on this occasion, as in the next 
.sentenee he acknowledges that to he more frequently 
the ease, which we liaie always found to be the ease. 
“ More frequently, however, the chain is .so complex 
that it is extremely ditiieult to unravel it, to distin¬ 
guish the different operating causes, or to discover 
the prepontleianey of any particular one in the general 
cunilnn.itiun.” There is a modest ditlideocc in this 
confession which, it may be apprehended, might 
have tlie effect of lessening our autlior in the estima¬ 
tion ot iliose lor wlioin the histoiyis chiefly intended} 
for with such people the maxim of innlita li jorlihr 
never wholly fails of its cflcCt. There is, however, 
an advantage to be derived from such modc.st confes¬ 
sions, which more than counteibalances the risk of 
bad conscqnencc.s. When any knotty point occurs, 
lything can be more convenient, than to affirm at 
once that it is beyond the jiowcr of man to unravel it: 
and this ingenious mode of getting out of a scrape, our 
author, with his wonted sagacity, docs not fail to 
employ as often as occasion requires. The useful 
purposes to which this observation maybe applied, 
appear, indeed, in what immediately follows : “ This 
being often the case, even after consequences are visi¬ 
ble, it is no wonder that it should sometimes be ex¬ 
tremely difficult, or even impossible, to estimate ef¬ 
fects before their production, or foresee the events of 
a future period.” Very wise, and most undoubted I 
" Political conjectures must, therefore, be often very 
uncertain, and it ought not to astonish us,‘ if the roost 
skilful statesmen, as well as the most ingenious specu¬ 
lators, be frequently disappointed in their views, and 
deceived in their calculations.” This hint requires no 
explanatiMr; 

The passage, which we have thus celebrated at 
length, is taken from the commencing chapter of the 
work, in which the author displays the whole pro¬ 
fundity of his political science, in order to gain 
credit with the reader and to procure confidence 
in his succeeding speculations. .\ny other passage 
in the same chapter would have done equally well j 
and indeed w'ould have given rise to nearly the 
very same observations. For Mr. Bigland seems to 
go upon the maxim, that a good thing cannot be too 
often repeated: and as readers arc very apt to be care- 
less, the author does not fail to put his good things so 
often in their way, that they must be inattentive in- 
M 
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deed if* they do not find them. Perhaps this sagacious j 
precaution may ap^iear in some instances to be carried 
to extremes; for when people have passefi and re-! 
passed the same object a hundred times, it becomes 
so familiar that they arc apt to pass it altogcffier unno¬ 
ticed. Our author, however, is dttermined to erron 
the safe .side of tlie question, and ratlVr to be loo 
cautious than too careless, \ 

As an instance of this we may take tin! profound 
observation already quoted ; " that it is somVtunes ex¬ 
tremely difficult, or even impossible, to estimate ef¬ 
fects before their production, or foresee the (%cnts of 
a future period." In the .same page we .are called to 
*' deplore the blindness of human speculation in re¬ 
gard to future c<tntingenciesand a few lines after 
to join in '* melancholy reflections on the uncerfaintv 
of all earthly tilings, and the shortness of all human 
foresight." One intervening sentence is followed by 
a direct repetition o: the original maxim a iittle varied 
i'n tlie expression. “ It is not within the reach of hu¬ 
man foresight, to foresee what clianges may be ef¬ 
fected by a thousand contingencies, which may in¬ 
stantaneously and unexpectedly happen." Four sAi- 
tences further on our author observes} " Sometimes 
new circumstances arise, and new scenes open, con¬ 
trary to all human expectations, and beyond the 
reach of all human foresight"—which is thus ex¬ 
plained in the next sentence; " The combinations are 
often so various, and (.luses of a different nature 
often act in such opposite directions, that it i.s difficult 
or indeed absolutely impossible to say whiefc will ul¬ 
timately predominate.” But lest a reader of most in¬ 
sufferable inattention should not recollect this salutary 
refkction, which surely is now for the first time diJi 
covered, our author is careful to let scarcely a page of 
Lis history elapse without repeating it over again either 
in words or in substance. It cannot indeed be im¬ 
puted to the author, ifany incorrigible reader, after the 
perusal of this work, does not recollect (to use his 
own elegant and elevated language) “ the fluctuating 
state of mundane affairs, and the illusory nature of 
all human expectation," 

Some {versons possessed of a very,idle quality called 
tastf, might complain of this per{)etual repetition of 
a self-evident proposition as absolutely nauseous; 
while other* endued with a tendency to a certain state 
of the human frame, called diqty might think the pe¬ 
rusal of such a book a fit occasion to betake them¬ 
selves to it. But those persons, if they meant to 
convey a censure by so doing, would merely expose 
tlieir utter ignorance of the suit of history which our 
author undertakes to write. Had he begun to thru.st 
his {jenetration into the recesses of politics, and to 
unfold things which every other {verson had not al¬ 
ready fverceived, be would have entirely ruined his 
character of a mere recorder of popular opinions. 
Nothing, therefore, can better demonstrate that our 
autlior understood the nature of the work he was 
writing, than the means by which he avoids such an 
error. When be comes to a knotty point, (and who 
does net come to such points in politics, even over a 
pint of beer in a ehinuiey corner,)- instead of beed- 
l.Msly plunging into matters with which lie has no- 
t ting to Jo, oUr author, like a sagacious hound that 
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finds himself at fault, suddenly tami short about and 
begins to retrace his steps to the right sqtnt. 

Among many other very commendable instances of 
the same nature, we shall only call the attention of 
our readers tp the very dexterous manner in which 
onr author refuses the cau.se of the p olitic al asceas-. 
daticysof France. After having brougtlT 'France to-—* 
(he towering {linnacle ofher glory, our author finds 
it necessary to sayspKt^thing o/’ the cause. This 
would liave pu/zledmany jveople ; but our author is 
too well ac<{uaintecl with the way of getting off, to 
make any difficulty about the matter. “ We shall 
discover it," .says he, " to be no other than that ex¬ 
traordinary enthusiasm, which, at the commence- 
tneiu of the revolution, and for some years after- 
ward.s, so remarkably characterised the French na¬ 
tion." Now liistoii.ins of the other clas.s would have 
imagined, th.it this vv.u no great discovery, that it 
wa.s merely tlie elephant set on the tort' ise. They 
w'ould have begun to puzzle thum.selves with inquiries- 
into the causes of this enthusiasm, and the circum¬ 
stances which modified its o{ieration. But Mr. B. 
knew that this was quite unncces.sary, and that wliat 
he had already said, would have all the merit of a 
discovery in the eyes of those {wrsons for whom bis 
history was intemled, although they had all heard it a 
thousand times already. lie therefore proceeds with¬ 
out hesitation to arrogate the merits due to his im¬ 
portant ^iscovery, and exclaims in the language of 
triumph, “ This is the clue which alone can e*l#Mxit<>^ 
the mind fiom the labyrinth of political and moral 
jjphenomena, in which it would otherwise be bewil¬ 
dered, and of which the complexity would baffle 
•very effort of speculation !" 

Such is the history, or sketch of history, which 
Mr. Bigland presents to us. It is needless to make 
any further observations on it, as we should in the 
examination of every cliapter, and almost every page, 
be obliged to repeat the remarks we have already 
oft'ered. Such is the style in which he proceeds to 
investigate the relative sithation of Great Britain, 
France, and all the other countries of Europe. 
Tho.s8 who love this style of writing will find it al¬ 
most unrivalled in its way. No true bred Engli.shman> 
will nod any sentiment or fact he does not wish to 
find. No one will have his good opinion of himself 
hurt by unexpectedly learning something he did not 
know before. 

Before we conclude this criticism, we naust exprest 
our high admiration of the sagacity of those gentlemen 
who give their histories in the form of general news. 
These general view.s^haTe the same advantages as the 
most ingenious, complicated, and expensive machines j 
tliey save hima/i lahuar in a wonderful degree. In¬ 
stead of the toil of collecting fact*, of investigating 
principles, of tracing the minute circutustanees which 
combine causes and effects} by means of the admi¬ 
rable machinery of general 'skms, an author may earn 
the reputation of a preffound politician, and pocket 
the price of a saleable book, without once straining. 
Ills eyes or over-driving the faculty of reason. 
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A Help to the Unlearned hi the Studp of the Jlu/t/ 
Script arcs, being an Attempt to explain the lUble in a 
famitinr U'lip, adapted to tommon /Ipjinheiisinn, and 
according hi the Opinions of approved Comnunliitar^. 
£ 1 /Mrs. Trimmer. Sro. 12.v, Rh ingtons, 

The plan of this work is c.\tremely simple. In the 
Introduction a concise view is given of \be Bible, as 
-eensisWiij;. £f<two principal parts, the Old New 
’ Testaments, both of them being distinct j>orti<ms of 
the same original design; The languages in which 
the Scriptures werA first writtetr are slightly touched 
upon, and an account given of the translation into! 
English which we now possess.—It was undertaken 
and finished by a number of pious and learned men, 
by order of King Jaini's the h’irst, who wished that, 
the people should have in their hands those Scriptures 1 
of whicli they had been deprived under the Homan I 
Catholic Beligion.—^I’he Old Testament i.s then coiui- j 
dered as forming four divisions, which are suHicicntly I 
distinct and perspicuous. The first includes the books 
of Moses and the law, the second the historical books.' 
The books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon, form the third division: and the 
Iburth and last, includes the books of .the prophets, 
which are again subdivided into the major and minor. 
-—The books of the New Testament arc also divided 
into four parts : The Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation of St. John. I'he 
nature of the contents of each of these parts is britsfly 
stated, and the introduction, which may beconsideied 
as the first great division, concludes with a few ohser- 
.aiion's'on the manner of studying the Scriptures. 
The whole of the information contained h?re is writ¬ 
ten with a plainness and simplicity consistent with the 
plan of the authoress. It is, undoubtedly, very su¬ 
perficial, and can atford little or no information to the 
learned. To those, however, who have not leisure to) 
examine the most profound and laborious comments 
on the Bible, and for such the pre.scnt volume seems j 
to have been designed, it will certainly prove highly | 
beneficial. j 

The second and principal great division consists o( 
observations on all the most important passages of the 
Bible. The authoress begins with the book of Genesis, 
and proceeds regularly chapter by chapter over the 
whole of the scriptures.—Each book commencesVith 
an nccouut of the cause of its name, the nature of its 
general contents, and usually with the space of time 
which the events recorded in the historical books are 
for the most part supposed to occupy. At the conclu-! 
sionofeach book also, some apposite reflections are 
made respecting the natflre, importance, and proper 
application of the matter it contains.—^The books of 
Moses or the Law, which constiidte the first division 
of the Old Testament, are five in number. The book 
of Genesis contains the history of the creation, of the 
Bond, of Noah, and of the patriarchs; and concludes 
with' the establishment of the children of Israel in 
Egypt. Exodus contains the hi.scory of the Israelites, 
from the death of Joseph to the setting up of the taber¬ 
nacle in the wilderness, supposed to occupy the space 
of l+O years. The word Exodus, signifies going forth, 
, in illusion to the going forth of the Israelites out of 
Egypt .—'Leviticus is chiefly employed with the rules 
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and laws to be observed by the Ix?vilel in the divine 
service. The book of Numbers is so called from the 
numbering of the Israelites. It contains their history 
from the Kcond to the fortieth year after th» depar¬ 
ture from Egypt.—Deuteronomy, as its name imports, 
contains an account of the delivery ot the second Jmw, 
or rather of the repetition of tlie Law, because those 
who heard iflhad died in the wilderness. It concludes 
with the c\m\\i of Moses, the great lawgiver ot the 
Hebrews. / 

'J'he .se^nd division contains the historical books 
of the OrI 'I'c.stament. That of Joshua contains ilie 
liistorv the coiujucst of Canaan. The book of hnigi-.t 
occupies the space of .'lOO years and records the 
hi.story of the Isiaelites, from tiie death of Joshua to 
that ot Eh, who was the last of the Judges, excejiting 
Samuel. At what time the events in the, hook of 
Ruth happened is not certain. The other historical 
books consisting of those of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
EiJra, Nehejuiali, and Esther, continue the liistoiy of 
the Children of Israel from the time of Samuel, both 
in their own country, and in their captivity. 

I The third division commences with the book of 
JoB. At what particular time the events recorded in 
it took place, is not agreed upon, but they are gene¬ 
rally supposed to have happened about the time of the 
departure from Egypt. The book of I's.-ilms consists 
of a collection ot devotional cxen’i.scs. A great part 
of them is the composition of King David.—The 
Proverbs are a collection of detached maxims c*m- 
monly attributed to Solomon. Ecclesiastes is also 
supposed to have been written by him. The Song 
of Solomon is said to relate to Christ and tlie Church, 
but our authoress very judiciously gives no cxplana- 
t'in of it, and advises the reader to pass it over. 

The fourth and last division of the Old Testament 
consists of tile four major and twelve minor prophets. 
—They are chiefly occupied with denunciations of the 
judgments of God upon the Jews and other nations 
for their wickedness, and contain many prophecies 
relative to tiie mission and character of our Saviour. 

! The first division of the New Testament contains 
the four gospels, which are occupied with the history, 
doctrines, and prqpepts of our Saviour.-^The second 
contains the Acts of the Apostles after the Ascension. 
I’he third consists of the Epistles written by the 
Apostles to the different churches, and the fourth of 
the Revelations made to St. John during his exile in 
the isle of Patinos. 

Such is the pl.iu of this work. It is designed, wc 
are informed, to render the study pf the Bible easy for 
thu.s(> who have not leisure tu acquire the requisites 
tor understanding tiie works of more learned com¬ 
mentators. In the execution of it, it is obvious, that 
plainness, perspicuity, and simplicity, we.ie to be 
chiefly attended to. In this respect our authoress has 
certainly been successful. She has already been the 
fiiend of children. Her name is not new to the ]iul»- 
lic, and the present work establishes an additional ckiini 
tu general gratitude. She has with great judgment 
refrained from the discussion of abstruse points which 
tu the cla.ss of readers for whom her book is intended, 
would certainly be unprofitable, perhaps, injurious. 
In reading bet explanation of such diflicult passages 
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as occasionnll^ occur, we ha\*e been often highly gra¬ 
tified both with the simplicity, justness, and mode¬ 
ration of her views. We are, however, .sometimes 
tempted to regret that the work is so very inperficial; 
bnt considering the object of our authorev< 'W'c are 
willing to admit, that this regret might be unreason¬ 
able. Any thing like full investigation was incon¬ 
sistent both with the nature of her plat^nd the con¬ 
ciseness which she might justly think ue^ssary. 


Poems, chiffiy Tales, liy W. Hutton, Sco. 

pp. 440. Nichok and Sun. y 

The author of this volume had been a poet in his 
youth, and hud contposed several small pieces, pro¬ 
bably with an intention to publish them at a proper 
opportunity. In the year 17 < 11 , when the riots took 
place at Birmingham, a great part of his property was 
destroyed, and among other things his poems, which 
had long been laid on the shelf,—Retired/rom public 
busine.ss, the author, though upwards of eighty years 
of age, found his poetical propensities revive, and 
amused himself by composing the collection which he 
now presents to the public. Under tliese circtim- 
atances he has certainly a claim to all the indulgence 
that the critic can bestow, consistently with a due re¬ 
gard to truth and impartiality. The author himself 
•cems to have entertained a pretty just idea of the 
merits of his own poems. Here, as he admits, the 
modern Rowers of rhejpric do not flourish. His plan 
was to relate in verse, several curious and entertaining 
anecdotes, which he had collected, and sotye amusing 
stories, the circumstances of w'hich had fallen under* 
his own observation. He has chosen to call his com-* 
positions poems, but be himself must be sensible tkat 
the only thing that can justify their claim to that ap¬ 
pellation, is the rhyme and measure. Take away 
these, and the story would be told in very ^lain prose. 
The author disclaims all pretensions to brilliancy of 
imagination, and the Rights of genius where sense is 
lust in svbUmity. We would however submit to him 
that sublimity and good sense arc not incompatible, 
though it cannot be denied that many poets, in aim¬ 
ing at the sublime, fall into apsip'dity and nonsense. 
If the author thought that this would be his case in 
any attempt be might make to traverse the higher re¬ 
gions of poetry, his prudence in conRiiing his exer¬ 
tions to a humbler sphere is to be commended. And, 
as he rests his claim to approbation upon amnsing 
anecdotes, told in language intelligible' to every ca¬ 
pacity, and at the same time adorned with the attrac¬ 
tions of rhyme and measure, he has a right to be ex¬ 
amined by that standard. That the language is suf- 
Rcienlly intelligible must be admitted—but as a 
counter-balance for this, it is often tame and vulgar. 
—The following lines which can scarcely be allowed 
to rank above a street ballad, may serve as an exam¬ 
ple of the fault which has been mentioned: 

** Dear friend, let us saunter to Baxterly church 

Where good Mr. D-left himself in the lurch 

For there the gay bearer will, sure as a gun. 

Meet with a sweet morsel of high season’d fun.” 

To the merit of being entertaining, these poems 
to a certaitv extent have a just claim, bat this merit 
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seems rather to belong to the stories than to the au¬ 
thor, whose method of telling them is far from being 
unexceptionable. In most of them has spun out 
the story to such an intolerable length, that the spirit 
of it is in some measure lost, and the attainment of 
the prize scarcely compensates the reader for his la¬ 
bour in the‘pursuit. There are, howeverj_^some 
cdptidhs, and when it is considered fflal one of the. 
foibles incident to old agej.s prolixity, we ought not 
to 1)6 over anxious t^.xdifrch for* and dwell upon an 
error of this nature in the poems before us; or to 
, condemn it with severity when it forcibly appears, and 
lays the critic under the necessity of pointing it out to 
public observation. The author abounds with com¬ 
mon-place remarks, which sometimes are not with¬ 
out point, from constant repetition these must be 
tiresome to many readers, though to some they may 
appear to add to the interest of the story. It is true 
that vulgar observations may be introduced in such a 
manner as to add considerably to the energy of the 
language. This is the case occasioniilly in these 
poems, but upon the whole the author is far from 
being peculiarly happy in this respect.—With regard 
to the rhyme and measure, the instances of complete 
inattention to both are so numerous, that we are at a 
loss to find out any sort of excuse for the fault. Tlie 
following lines will aRbrd an example: 

“ Whether Miss A-pondered a while orit. 

We cannot say j history is silent." 

“ An F.arl of Chesterfield there were, —*v-., .. 

At Ujethy halt iii Derby .rAire.” 

“ Two faces pale, but not with sorrow 

Were his and hers, but marked with horror." 

In the first couplet our author sets rhyme and mea¬ 
sure at defiance, in the second rhyme and grammar, 
and in the third, rhyme and common sense, for to 
this last w'e confess our inability to attach any mean¬ 
ing. I.et it be observed, however, that the author 
very seldom indeed unintelligible, and the couplet is 
therefore quoted chiefly with a view to point out bis 
inattention to his rhymes. In the latter respect he is 
certainly liable to considerable censure, as in the same 
page where we meet with this rhyme of sorrow" 
and “ horror," we also find such rhymes as “ trope" 
and '* throat^' ** use than" and “ confusion.” But 
though nothing can excuse such glaring instances of 
neglect, something like an apology might be at¬ 
tempted. In the first place the author's age is to be 
considered, and in the secoqd it is not perhaps neces¬ 
sary in doggrel verse of this sort to attend so carefully 
to the correctnesf of the rhyme as in poetry of. a 
higher description. The great defects, however, of 
these poems lies in their prolixity. The other faults 
at most occur only occasionally; but this runs nearly 
" through the whole collection, and detracts essentially 
from the entertainment which otherwise it is certainly 
calculated to aRbrd. But the poems have already in 
a great measure served the purpose for which they 
were intended. The author seems to have expected 
neither profit nor reputation from them; and com¬ 
posed them cbieRy with a view to procure a harmless 
amusement for bis old age. The following poem it 
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among the few to which the charge of prolixity does 
not apply: 

'• A covA a pig, the feather'd brood. 

The cot wliieh on the common stood, 

■ The scythe and sickle, flail and spade. 

Brought Ifodfre and family their bread. • 

*• “ IVlifiivliis kind stars these aids alTord^ 

Hodge is as happy as his lord. 

He felt no want; was blithp as May; 

Cattle or wife ne'er went astfAy. 

" But now the commons are inclos’d ; 

His fav'rite stock to sale expos’d ; 

His cow, his calf, %is nig, are gone; 

His sheep are ‘ kill'd off’ ev’ry one. 

His flail, scythe, sickle, and his spade. 

Could not supply his cot with bread. 

" Hunger no fear of law descries ; 

• No fear of God before his eyes’— 

He stole a goose, by famine led. 

From that s[)ot where his own had fed. 

For where's the man who'd had the use 
Of goose, could ever give up goose ? 

“ Now, to the justice brought in baste ; 

That .Justice who’d inclos’d the waste ; , 

His worship in a passion flew ; 

In silence ffodpe a long face drew— 

‘ A halter. Sirrah, you’ll not miss, 

‘ For perpetrating crimes like this.’ 

“ Hodge droop'll his head, and heav’d a sigh; 

Then meekly utter’d this reply— 

‘ The crime is small in man or womitn, • 
■•^Should they a goose steal from a coniinon j 
‘ But what can plead tliat man’s excuse , 

‘ Who steals a common from a goose ?" 

. April 13, 1797- 


Characteristic /Inccdotcs Jnm the Ifistory of Iliissia, 
with Aotfs, Chronological, Biographical, and l-.x- 
ptanatori/ j fonnin" a iisc/ul Manual of Hussian His- 
tori/. J'riiinlatid Jrurn the I'niich of the ('oiiiisillor 
of State, Cliwwii. Hi/ B. Lambert, pp. '^OJ. Os~ 
tell, 1805. .Oi. 

There are few things more instructive, and cer- 
t.sinly nothing more entertaining, than views of the 
manners, sentiments, and actions of men in difiereiu 
states of society, and in distant parts of the werld. 
We are apt to suppose our virtues as well as vii-es to be 
peculiar to ourselves; * and when we are told of a bar¬ 
barous or even a dist.int people, we are apt to fancy 
a race of men altogether different from us, not only 
in manners and external circumstances, but in the 
radical principles of hui«an nature. Hence the ridi¬ 
culous tales that have been so frequently imposed on 
the world, and the still more ndicnlous theories that 
have been founded upon them. A great pait of Vol¬ 
taire's arguments against Christianity is drawn from 
the arts, learning, wisdom, and virtue, which the 
Chinese were in his day reported to possess; but 
which a more enlarged knowledge of human nature 
would have shewn him they could not possibly possess 
in the circumstances in which they are placed. The 
observations of better informed and more scrupulous 
• travellers have exposed the fictions that imposed on 
Voltaire and his cotemporaries. Other nations have 
been as falsely degraded as the Chinese have been ex* 
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tolled. The representations which interested men 
have imposwl on our ignorance, have taken such root 
among the inhabitants of Kuropi*, that they scarcely 
can bring memselves to look upon the natives of 
Africa as thefr fellow creatures. 

The Busslans were long looked upon as a people 
particularly barbarous ; capable perhaps of civiliza¬ 
tion, but cerrfinly not .advanced bt'youd its first rudi¬ 
ments. An wale with regaul to them would have 
been believjff^i provided it represented them suffi¬ 
ciently strase and barbarous. It was to remove this 
impressiun^s the trausiator informs us, that Clausen, 
a Russianmouusellor of state, undcriuek to compile 
characteristic anecdotes of his countrymen. The 
plan he pursties is to select from history sucli facts as 
ledound to the credit of tlie natives of Ru.ssia. Such 
a selection is allowable, when the object which the 
author had in view is taken into account; iind it can¬ 
not be denied that he proves, what indeed with less 
prejudice we. sliould have previously suspected, that 
the Russians h.ave in all ages been possessed of the 
feelings and passions of men, and have acted ac¬ 
cordingly. This is not an useless lesson. It tends to 
root*oiit prejudice and to establish the fact, that man 
may, in every state^of society, produce the noblest ex¬ 
amples of virtue. But while we roust admire tlic in¬ 
stances of heroism and humanity which M. Clausen 
relates, we must be aware not to relapse into a still 
more foolish prejudice, and to conclude, that these 
virtues chiefly belong to the b.-ybarous state. Civili¬ 
zation is the proper nurse of virtue. She renders 
those virluM easy, familiar, and little noticed from 
^heir frecjuency, which in barbarous times are to be 
adniired as rare efforts. Tlie vices of civilized society 
tli/uot arise from civilization, but lioin a defective 
civilization. 

Having premised these precautions, and also keep¬ 
ing in mind that M. Clausen is a Rusiian, and a phi¬ 
losopher of the present century, and that the work is 
tledicated to the Kmpress Dowager of that country, 
we shall extract a few of his anecdotes. This is nil 
that can be done ; for allliougb they are presented in 
the order of history, and much historical inturmalion 
is intermixed with \|ieni, yet they are cniiiely uiicon- 
iiccicd. The notes enable us merely to trace the des¬ 
cent from one prince to anoilier. The wliole however 
is written in an agreeable style, and abounds with 
curious information. 

Just Punishment of a Traitor, 

“ In the war which he had with his brother 
Jaropolk, Wladimir was indebted for a part of bis 
success to the infamous Rluud, Waywod and confi¬ 
dent to the former. Although loaded with the fa¬ 
vours of Jaropolk, Blond took advantage of liis con¬ 
fidence to betray him, and entirely devoted to "Wladimir 
he lulled the prince into the most profound security. 
The enemy approached Kiof, but the minister had 
made no preparations to oppose them, and defend the 
capital: nevertheless, the city, strong by natuie and 
by the courage of the inhabitants, made a long resist¬ 
ance. At length the favourite succeeded in making 
them suspected by their sovereign, and persuaded him 
to have recourse to flight, to avoid thecajitivity which 
the perfidy of bis subjects was preparing ior him. 
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The besie^^d, abandoned by their master^ were com¬ 
pelled to open their gates. Bloud; to put the finish¬ 
ing hand to his treasons, gave up his benefactor to 
his enemy, expecting to reap the iViiit (k‘ his crimes. 
Ill fact, for three days, Wladiinir bestowed the 
greatest honours on him and heaped the ^ligliest dig¬ 
nities on his head. That time being expired ; ‘ I have 
fuililled my promise,' said he, ‘ I have treated yon as 
my friend, 1 have loaded you with llsnours beyond 
your utmost wdslies; to-day, as a >nd«', 1 condemn 
tlic traitor, and tha as.sassin of his^nincc.' On 
iinishing theic words, he passed sentciicllof death on 
him.” \ 

Hi'iirficrnrc of U’iivi'itnir. 

“ The mildness of the precepts of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, which this prince had embraced, softened his 
manners, and, in some degree, eifaced the excesses 
of his youth ; he was open to tlie w'ants of the un¬ 
fortunate, and bestowed benef.ictions on his poor 
snbji'cts. Those who were able to repair to the palace, 
p.irticipated in his nuiniJicencc under his own eye, 
and were fed abundantly in tents prepared lor them ; 
carriages were employed to convoy assistance to the 
sick in their own dwellings. * 

" Wladimir the Great sent colonics to people and 
cultivate the. deserts; he procured architects and skil¬ 
ful workmen from Greece : convenient, durable, and 
elegant edifices, churches, and palaces w'cre erected 
during bis reign. At the comntencenient of tlieele- 
ar’cntli century, this jifince endowed houses of educa¬ 
tion, where Greek masters, whom he had drawn by 
liis favours, and settled in llnssia, taught the young 
nobles whatever was then known in the sciences. J 

" After his conversion, Wladimir endeavoured to 
expiate the errors into which he had been led bj^lhe 
ardour of his passions, and hesitated to punish crimi¬ 
nals. The bishops represented to him that it was no 
less his duty to repress vice than to recompense virtue: 
the sovereign felt the justice of this observation, 
nevertheless it was with much repugnance be could 
determine to allow malefactors to be executed, and 
eeveral times exclaimed “ Who am I that 1 should 
condemn men to death !” 

(Itoieroiity to a vanqithhal Enemy. 

“ The less expectation there is of meeting with 
any other virtues but valour, courage, and inliepidity, 
in the ages which are called barbarous, the more is it 
the duty of an historian to collect instances of gene¬ 
rosity, of graliiiide, and of humanity, and to oiler 
them to his colcmporanes and to posterity. 

Jaroslat, son of Wladimir the Great, at last pos¬ 
sessed the throne of Kiof in tranquillity. Peace, 
however, was not of long duration: his nephew the 
prince of Polotsk, fell upon Novogorod. took posses¬ 
sion of it, and carried oft' a considerable booty; he 
also made a great number of i^isouers: but Jaroslaf, 
h.u-iiig learnt what was passing, went in pursuit of 
the usurper, overtook him, and recovered every 
thing he bad taken away. Neverilieless, instead of 
punishing him, he added two more cities to the poi- 
tiou of the inheritance which he already possessed. 
The prince of Polotsk was so atTected v\ itlr this gene¬ 
rous proceeding, that he ever afterwards showed htm- 
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self a grateful ally, whose fidelity and zeal were un- 
reraittiug.” 

The following lesson will not be ^useless even in 
our day: ' 

" We find a people in the thirteenth century, who, 
altliough • deprived of philosophical institutions, 
prcaclied peace and toleration to their^prince, ydbilc 
*all ^iurope armed to cm'oark in the "crusades, and 
while military expeditions were undertaken in France, 
in the name of God, against tke Albiiicnses, twenty 
thousand of whonv perished because they profes!,ed 
other dogmas of religion ! 

“ Jaroslaf, jirince of Novogorod, demanded assist¬ 
ance from the inhabitants of Pleskof, against the city 
of Riga, lately built, which he wished to attack and 
destroy. Having some alliance with the menaced 
people, they answered the prince, who endeavoured 
to persuade them to join him ; 

‘ I’liou art prudent; thou knowest that all men 
are brollier.s; Cliristians and Infidels, we arc all of 
the same family. It is not necessary to make war 
upon those who do not paiticipate in our creed, nor 
to assjme to ourselves the punishment of their errors; 
it is modi ‘wiser to live in peace with them. Then 
they will clicrish our nnldnc.ss and our virtues ; they 
will be aftected by them; and from the friendship 
they will conceive, will pass to the love of our reli¬ 
gion.’ ’* 

The account of Peter I. is very full, and the anec¬ 
dotes i»f that prince shew how well he was calculated 
for setting in motion the civilization of a gredt^Ct,.- 
pirc: • 

•' Peter the great was aware of the superiority of a 
well trained and well disciplined army, in war. 
Being resolved to intioduce a reform in Ins troops, he 
laid the ground-work of it by creating a company of 
fifty soldiers, sons of boyars, commanded by his fa¬ 
vorite, the celebrated Le Fort, of Geneva, to be 
clothed and armed in the European manner. He 
piU himself under the orders of the captain, begin¬ 
ning by tieing first a drummer and afterwards a soldier, 
and submitting rigorously to discipline. The Tzar 
passed very slowly through the gradations of the ser¬ 
vice, and did not appear as an officer until the solemn 
enfry which was made at Moscow after the conquest 
of Azof.” 

” I’lie Swedish general, lewenhaupt, after his ar¬ 
rival at Lesno, intended to pass the river Soja, with 
his troops. In consequence several engagements oc¬ 
curred between the Russians and his army, in which 
the Swedes, at first, obtained some advantages. 
Peter dreading with reason that his men might be 
disheartened, an^ take to flight without coining to 
action with tlie enemy, he went to the rear guard 
which was composed of Cossacks and Calmiicks. 
" I order you,” said he, “ to charge upon all who 
attempt to fly, and not even to spare me if you see 
me so cowardly 1” This,order, given at a critical 
moment, occasioned an action w'hich terminated by 
the total defeat of the enemy. The victory of Lesno, 
may oven be considered as the forernniier of that of 
Puhawa." 

" Peter the Greats euriounded by 100 tbouBand 
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Turks, in his camp at Pruth, was In danger of perish¬ 
ing with all hi%army, who were without provisions, 
and without resources^ Seeing himself exposed to 
the greatest peril, ho shut himself up in his o-nt, and 
having written a letter, he sent for an otfieer in whotu 
he placed the greatest confidence : * Do ydu teel^sni ^ 
ficient courage, said the emperor, ‘ to pass tliriuigl* 
the enemy’s camp, and carry my rlispatehes to St. 
I’etersburgh ? Knowing the r«ads and bye-paths pei- 
fectly, be assured him that his letter should be punc¬ 
tually delivered. The monarch, depending on the 
knowledge of his meslenger, intrusted him with it j 
it was atldressed 7 o our hettatr at <>/. Pt mwbiirn. I'hc 
prince embraced him, adding, ' Go tlien, under tlir 
protection of God!’ The ofilcer aimed happily at 
the capital, on the ninth day after his departure, and 
presented his despatches in full senate. Their asto¬ 
nishment at reading them, which was done witli 
closed doors, must be conreived. I’he Tzar hau 
written to the assembly as lollows. ' I forewarn yon 
that, deceived by false reports, and witlumt any fault 
on iny part, I find myself surrounded by an army f.n 
more numerous tlian my' own. We nre*M) entiiely 
iiriprovided for such an event, lliat, without the par¬ 
ticular protection of Divine Providence, I do not ex¬ 
pect any thing but our total defeat or captiv ity. Should 
it happen that I am taken, you are no longer to con 
sidei me as your sovereign, nor must you give any at¬ 
tention to whatever may be addressed to yon«n my 
n-inie, even though you should recogni/e my signa- 
-lure, until you see nicj but should 1 fail, tuud the 
certainty' of my death is confirmed, you will then 
choose from among you, him whom you think most 
worthy to succeed me.” 

The following anecdote contains one of tiie most 
pleasing instances of a proper feeling which we have 
lead: 

“The Russi.in army occupied Holstein, in 1710 . 
General Bauer commanded the cavalry. All tlie army 
were, ignorant of his origin, a-, well as of the place 
of his birth. On a certain d.iy be invited his officers, 
and several persons of distinction to dinner. His 
guests being assembled he sent an invitation to a mil¬ 
ler and his wife who lived in the vicinity. They did 
not accept it without great uneasiness, nor were then- 
troubles lessened by finding the general in the midst 
of so splendid a circle. Bauer .said every thing he 
could to encourage them; he told them that his de¬ 
sign in inviting them was ,tLat lie might enjoy their 
company, and have the pleasure of enteitainiug them. 
On arranging the gu'^sts at tabic, (he took care to 
place them on each side of him. During the repast, 
’ he made many inquiries of the miller respecting his 
family afiairs. The latter, having regained his confi¬ 
dence, informed the general that the mill bad belonged 
to his father, and that being his oldest .son, be had 
succeeded to it; that two ®f his brothers were mer¬ 
chants, and that bis sister was married to a man of the 
same profession; and that with respect to himself. 
, God lud blessed his marriage, he having a son and 
Mfee daughters. Bauer then asked him if there were 
only three brothers of them ? * We were four, but 
last when very young, enlisted, and we have 


never heard of him, he must theiefore have been 
killed in sonA battle.’ The guests bstcacd to this con¬ 
versation wiin tlie greatest surpn/e, vvitiiout being 
•ible to guess at the result of it. Hauer seemed not 
to notice It, at length, addicsiing the cdtiipany, 
'Gentlemen,’ said be, ‘you have always been de¬ 
sirous of infi/mation resjvccting my birtb and my 
parents; lear/then that I was born in ibis place, and • 
that you hav#now beard the most minute details res¬ 
pecting niy mmily.’ 'I heii, turning to the miller and 
Ills wife, * embraced them, tleel.iring himself the 
brotiier wliom they bad thought dead, and, to con¬ 
vince them, mciiiionej scver.il circumstancc.s which 
liad occmi'cJ b-cibie he quitted Ins paternal mansion. 
'I'he nc.xi d.u’. the genci.d reg.!lcJ all the company in 
the huusj ill which he vv.is botn. He acted witil the 
greatest generosity to his relations, and sent tlie nni- 
lei’s.son to Herliii. where he leceived an education 
■viiich enableirhini to he.ir with lioiiour tho name of- 
Hauer winch his uncle bad rendered iUusttious.'^ 

FOlllTClN. 

H K.MNIl 0IA©i>Kr3.- Xovtm T|..ST vM EUrUM 

Gk.iu r. I V rciinAioiic Ju. Jar, Cinathachii tui;/.vc- 

tnt't hetionmu xaiictutt. Liy>ix, i<uittjiiihii.s C!. J. 

(iiiH'hrii. L'mdim. lulio, .‘i/, .'i.i. I'ay/ic and 

Mart inltn;. 

Wliilst a very Ittudable 'zeal*h.is prevailed, ever 
since the revival of litertiliire, to recover and per- 
{\ptuate tliL'gcnuiiie remains of antiquity, it could 
Inirdly bo thought that the sacred Scriptures should 
hav^beeii passed over unnoticed. But thuugli (his 
were not entiiely the case, it has happened from (he 
prevalence of tliat I'jvuurite dogma in the Human 
i-liurcli, which forbad the n,se of them to the laity, 
that they failed to experience from the learned the 
same solicitude and attention which was bestowed by 
tIiCK) on other ancient writings, till after the reforma¬ 
tion from popery had didiised its iiiHueuce. And 
though since that period many distinguished scholars 
have made them the chiei object of their studies, it- 
is not till now, that fhc !New Testament hath been- 
submitted to the w'uild in the state we conceive that’ 
it ought. 

The edition before us, exclusive of its consummate 
elegance, (for it appears as to paper, ink, and press- 
work, to be the most perfect production we have seen) 
being formed from the result of all preceding re¬ 
searches, with those of the editor in addition, who 
has applied above thirty years .to the subject, will be 
found to .present the sacred text in as genuine a state 
as can now be expected. The idea ot searching for 
it, not in the copies that first happened to be printed,. 
but in the most authentic manuscripts any where to 
be found, has contributed essentially to his end. But 
though on principles of the soundest criticism, he has 
constantly laboured to restore what, from various. 
causes, bad been corrupted or changed, in all cases he - 
has preserved the readings of the printed copies, that 
those who attach, from whatever motive, any undue - 
respect to former editions, may have no pretence foe 
complaining of the liberty taken with them. 

The mamiei iu which the advantages arising froia. 
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this pnblicntton are designated, is most ingeniously 
coufrivrd, and, without the unsightly references 
vli'ch occur in former editions, the vawe of the va¬ 
rious readings are respectively ascerlaiiied, is so simple 
as not to be mistaken. 

As the readiug.s of unquestionably the best autho¬ 
rity are inserted in the text, those which api)ear to 
come the nearest to them are distiwuisfaed by the 
letter /3. \ 

Such as arc less probable, yet not tV be despised, 
are noted by y. \ 

Others which are entitled to notice onl]nCrom having 
been countenanced by particular critics, or for other 
such reasons, arc distinguished by 

Whilst a change of punctuation is noted by t j and 
ss’h.it is conjectural by »>. 

Where in any instance the common reading in the 
Elzexir, or Wcisicn’s editions are departed from, the 
vulgar reading is preserved below with^, for*»»i), pre¬ 
fixed. 

For the grounds of the criticisms omwhich the text 
is founded. Dr. (rricsbach refers to his critical editios:, 
and his critical commentary on the particular pa^iages. 
Of the former tlie first volume, was publislictl in 
this country, under the auspices and at the cxpcnce ot 
the Duke of Grafton, and in the present year is pr.i- 
posed to be comidetcd. 'I'hc (irst fasciculus of the 
latter was printed at .fena, in 17f)S. 

'I'hutwo beautiful, volumes, adorned with exquisite 
engravings from Garlo Dolce, and Guido, contain the 
Jour Gospels. The rest of tlie New Testament will 
be completed about Midsummer, in two volumes 
more, with two otlier similar ornaments. 

Mr. Goschen, the printer, to whose laudable Exer¬ 
tions tlw public are indebted for this most valuable 
edition, has undertaken a series of editions of the 
Greek and Roman classics, on which nd expence will 
be spared to give the text in the purest state, aud 
with every advantage of paper and press work. 

He has begun witli the Greek classics, Homer 
edited by Wolfe, the text revised with new care, and 
ornamented with the desigu.s of Flaxmaii, kc .; and 
the latin with the epistle.s aitjl rhetoric of Cicero, 
under tke direction of Bottiger and Eichstadt. 


Memoire dts Campagnes, 4-c. 

Memoir of tke Campaigns of General Bonaparte in 
Egppt and Syria ; and the Operations of General 
JJcssaix, in Upper Egypt-, hy lierthicr. General de 
Division, and Chef de C Etat-Major-General of the 
Army of the East, Translated from the Trench, by 
Thomas Evanson White. 8io. pp,25i. London, 
1805. 5s. Jordan Sf Co. 

This account of the campaigns of Bonaparte in 
E^pt and Syria, merits attention chiefly as it shews 
what he wishes to be thought of his exploits and views 
in that quarter. It is written by his friend, Berthier, 
the chief of his staff on that expedition, and the com¬ 
panion of his return to France. The details of the 
diflferent rencounters with the Arabs, Mamelukes, 
and Turks, which fill the greater part of the volume, 
afford little either of instruction or amusement. Most 
of them are, indeed, already familiar to the puUic, 
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and General Bertliier’s details are quite technical and 
dry. To explain to the French people the motives of 
Bonaparte in undertaking the expedition into Syria, 
and the causes which afterwards induced him to te- 
turn to Egypt, plainly forms the design of the work. 
We have Already had accounts of thc.se transactions 
,froqi various hands, but tliis is evidopBy Bonaparte's 
own account of them. We cannot, therefore, better 
inform our readers of what he wishes to be thought of 
bi.s conduct than in '(he words of the author who 
wrote under his inspection : 

“ The military and political ..ystein adopted by Bona¬ 
parte since his arriv.al in Egypt had for its object to restore 
to civilizulion, and to its ancient splendour, a country once 
so flourishing. But at the same time, he i.ibourcd to give 
freedom to the people, and to expel their tyrants ; he neg¬ 
lected no occasion to convince the Porte of the desire en¬ 
tertained Ity the l''rench Republic, to preserve the fric-nd- 
sliip wliicti subsisted Itclween the two powers. The Otto¬ 
man Porte had just grounds for complaint against the Beys 
of Fgvpt; whose frequent revolts, and usurpations, had 
left ii’ltut the studow of power, in this province. Titc 
French also had experienced their otitrageous conduct ; ii» 
punish thccc usurpers, tliercfore, would be, at the saute 
time, to avenge aiul serve tbe Porte, France, and higypt 
Itself, 'rite coimnerctal establishments which Bonap,irtr. 
intended to tonn, would enrich the inh.thitaiits, render 
Egypt tlie I’n'rrpn/ of tlie. commerce of I'lurojre and Asia, 
open to France and the Southern powers new sources of 
wealth and prosperity, and d« atroy the commerce of the 
Eiiglii^ ill India, against whoni litis expedition was more 
particularly directed. 

“ Wgre the Porte once clearly ap]>rised of the object of 
the French in entering Egypt, and of ilieir itlierior vicw.s, 
it would regard with satislaction, projects so advantageous 
to itself. Tn this couvicliori Bonaparte imiformly conducted 
himself with rcs)>cct to the Oiloinan I’orie, as to the 
faithful friend and ally of France. On the taking of Malta, 
a great number of Turkish staves were found in the prisons 
of the order, which [wlio^ were immediately set at liberty, 
and forwarded to Constantinople. 'I'lie agents of the Porte 
were rejected since the arrival of the French in Egvpt, 
and the 'Turkish flag waved in eonjunction with that of the 
republic. A 'Turkish caraval, together with some mer¬ 
chant ships, were found in the port of Alexandria; Bona¬ 
parte assured the captains of the friendship and protection 
of the French. An order was received from the Grand 
Seignior for the caraval to proceed to Constantinople, it 
was at the period when the Turkish vessels usually sail 
from l^ypt $ Bonaparte having made presents to the cap¬ 
tain of tlie caraval, requested him to take on board Citizen 
Beauchamp, with dispatches for the Ottoman Porte. 'This 
envoy was charged to repeat the assurance of the pacific 
and amicable dispositions of the French Government to¬ 
wards the Grand ^ignior, to communicate to the Porte 
the causes of conmlaint which Bonaparte had against 
Achmet Dgezzai’, Pacha of Acre, and to stgte that the 
chajrtisemant he intended to inflict upon him, should he 
persist in his improper conduct, was not in the least di¬ 
rected a^inst the Ottoman Porte, and therefore, oi^ht 
not to give any umbrage or uneasiness to that power. 'Ijiis 
Pacha, who on account of his cruelties, was surnamed 
Dgezzar, (“ Butcher,”) was regarded as a monster of 
ferocity, even by the most sanguinary barbarians of Bie 
East. 

•* Ibrahim Bey, after the affair of Salehich, had retired^ 
with about a thousand Mameloucs, and his treasures,' i<f 
Gaza, where he experienced from T^ezzarthe most&- 
vourable reception j the Pacha not only granted an asylntn 
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to, and protected the Mameloucs, but wen menaced the 
frontiers of £g,vpt, by his hostile dispositions. Bonaparte, 
wjjp was unwilling to cire the feast umbrage to the Porte, 
mKl^tchcd au*ofbccr by sea, with a letter to Ogez^ar, 
assuring him that the French were tiesirous of presming 
the friendship of the Grand Seignior, and living in peticc 
with him ; but he insisted that Dgeazar idtould remove 
Ihiahiiu Bey ^d bis hlanielotics, and ^ord ipin jao 
further sup{M>rt. I'o this communication the Pacha made I 
no answer; lie insolently commanded the ofliwr to return, 
and the French at Aqrc were put in irons. 

" The army had received no intelligence from lyiro[)e 
sinre the nntortunatc aetiuti at Ahoukir, as the poits of 
Egypt were closely blocked up by the F.ngiisli. Bonajiarte 
had no otbcial inlorniatioii respecting the issue of ilie nc- 
Bocialioti which the director)- liad opened with the Gudmi.ui 
Porte, relative to the ex|>e(litiou to B^ypt, hut all tlte ac¬ 
counts received overland amiounced that the I’.nglish 
Ministry had availed themselves of the victory at Ahoukir 
to seduce the Porte into ait alli.'uirc with England and 
Russia, against the French Kepuhlic. flowescr, Bona¬ 
parte considering that if the Porte yielded to the persuasions 
of its natural enemies, a combined operation would take 
place against F.gypt; (tin attack on the side of Syria, and 
an attack by sea) he had not therefore a moment to lose, 
and immediately came to the following tdctcrmlnatioii. 
I'o niareli into Syria, chastise Dgezaar, and to destroy ilie 
preparatioii.s for the expedition against hlgypt, in case the 
Porte sliould unite with the enemies of France; hut on the. 
ronirary, to restore to it the nomination of a Pacha of 
Syria, and its original authority in that province, if it con¬ 
tinued in amity wiili the French Republic; afterwards, to 
return to Egypt in order to oppose the expected invasion 
by sea, which from the season, prcdtahly would not take 
place before the month Messidor, (about the eijl of Juno.) 
Such was the plan of operations, which Bonaparte resolved 
upon, and which without delay, he proccedca to execute.” 

Nothing can exhibit a more clear proof of the de¬ 
signs of Bonaparte again.st our commerce in taking 
possession of Egypt, and how necessary it is to be on 
our guard .against his future operations in that quarter. 
Whether he actually intended to be the warm and ge¬ 
nerous friend of the Porte, which he here intimates, 
we leave our readers to decide. 

In the details of the Syrian expedition, and particu- 
lary of the Siege of Akkir, the accounts of Berthier, 
as might be expected, difter widely from those of Sir 
Sydney Smith. According to Berthier, the French army 
and their commander were perfect patterns of justice, 
of humanity, of heroism. We hear of no murders of 
prisoners in cold blood, no poisonings, no breach of 
faith. It is not, indeed, unusual to bear of a number 
of villages being burnt, of the whole inhabitants being 
put to the sword, of thejaarvest, and those who were 
to subsist on it being at once consigned to destruc¬ 
tion. But these transactions were perfectly justifiable; 

Bonaparte bad good reason to be offended with 
these people,’’ &c. ‘*it was necessary to prevent 
disorders by taking signal vengeance on the turbulent 
or 8U8|^ted.'’ 

Nouiing can give us a meaner opinion of the mili¬ 
tary skill of Bonaparte, than Berthier’s own account 
of the operations at Akkir. Although the fortifica¬ 
tions of Akkir were altc^ether untenable against a su- 
jwrior force, although he possessed twenty-three 
pieces of battering cannon, besides a very large quan- 
. tily of field-pieces, with which be might in the course 
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of a few days have levelled many parts of the fpcblo 
walls to tie ground > yet it was nearly three whole 
months, t^fore he even eflected a practicable breach. 
From a degree of unskili'uluess, scarcely to be ima¬ 
gined, tlw whole eftbi ts of the Ficnch artillery were 
directed against a tower, the only strong part of the 
fortification, and of the connection ol which with the 
fortress the^wcrc not even completely iiifi rmed. As 
soon as atw inipicssion appeared to be made 'in the 
walls, Buiwwte, in his usual headlong w.iy, pushed 
forward las grenadiers to storm the bie.ich: but a 
wall, a^iicli, or somu hindrance which he bad 
not taken lime to impiirc into, ellcctnally stoppi'd 
their progress, and the assault uniformly terminated 
in their own slaughter. It is difiicult to decide whe¬ 
ther Ron.iparie on this occasion most dis'ingnished 
himsilf by total want of skill, or (he obstinacy with 
wblc’ii he continued to s.'tcrificc the lives of his men. Wc 
shall now' extract Bcrihier'a account ot the intention 
and issue of this siege. After describing the various 
operations whicli took place during its continuance, 
Ilf proceeds: 

*• 'J’his cxi)t'ilition»approximaicd to its close; its principal 
olijtct was acci>iii|;lis|i(-<l. The army had traversed the 
desert which scparjies Aliica from Asia, with tlie rapidity 
of a it.ilivc force, and ovcipoworing all ih.'it (mposed their 
pio;;rc>s, had gained possession of alt those untiried ])osts 
winch coiiimandcd the wells and fouittains in the desert. 
Tlicy had diseonccrled the plans of the enemy by the bold¬ 
ness and nijiidity of their operations. They h^ dispersed 
ill the plains of Esdron, and the district of Mount Talror, 
a force of isnt less tlinii twenty-five thousand horseincn and 
ten thousand intaiitry, hastily collected from diil'creiu parts 
ot Asia, in the hojre of partiei)>ating in the plunder of 
and had obliged the force which was {voceeding in 
thirty ships to attack the principal iioris of ]''gypt, to inter 
its desiinution, and hasten to the relief of St. John d'Acre. 

**'J'o cuBsider this point farther, Bonaparte had, with a 
force of about ten thousand men, carried into, and main¬ 
tained the war in the very heart of Syria, during three 
months; he had desiroved the most formidable of the ar¬ 
mies destined for the invasion of Egypt, captured its field 
cqui|)age and artillery, its camels, and one of its principal 
generals. lie had killed, or made prisoners, more Uian 
seven thousand mem taken forty field pieces, and more 
than one hundred sbnd of colours, and subdued the for¬ 
tresses of G.-iza, JafTa, and Caifla. The fortress of Acte 
did not ap|K;ar inclined to surrender; but h^had already 
attained the principal advantages which he could hope front 
the continuance of the siege. A fevr days perseverance 
I might have enabled us to take the Pacha in his palaco. 
But Bonaparte was not to be affected by the vain glory of 
such an exploit; the period which he had destined for the 
Syrian expedition was approaching; besides, the season 
projier for effceiing descents on the coasts of F^jypt, was 
drawing near, a consideration which rendered his presence 
with the army essentially necessary in that quarter, in order 
to repel the attempts of the enemy. The plague also was 
making an alarming progress in Syria, seven hundred of the 
French troops had already fallen victims to it, and accord¬ 
ing to accounts received by way of Tyre, more than sixty 
men died daily in the fortress of Acre from this distemper. 
Could then, under such drcumsiiinccs, the capture of this 
place compensate for the loss of time so nrecious .is that of 
Bonaparte, or for the loss of such a numoer of gallant sol¬ 
diers as must nnavoidably perish, and who were necessary 
for o|)eraiions of greater imporunce i 

“ All military men, who have carried on sieges against 
N 
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the Turks, well know that they all fight not oi| 
man, but even hazard the lives of their woi 
dren in defenee of the last heap of stones 
They never capitulate, nor plare any relianee on the good 
faith of an enemy; because, in similar circmnsUinces, they 
ciitcrtain no idea but that of sacrificing them. The siege 
of Acre possibly might last sometime longer, as well as 
prove bloody and desperate; every coiisidaralion recalled 
Itoiiaparte into Kgypt; he could not, winont compro¬ 
mising the fate of Ins army, and his conquest\ protract his 
stay in Syria. 'I'lic advantages, and the glory\t the expe¬ 
dition depended not on the fall of the castle of mere, (’om- 
liined, and powerful consideration', detcrinine^lonaparte 
to raise the siege; several da) s would he ncce->sary for the 
removal of the sick and wounded. During that interval, 
lie ordered that all the Ivattcries, cannon, and mortars, be 
tlirected against the palace of Dgezrar, .ind that the rernain- 
•Icrof the .siege ammunition should be c.\|>ended in denio- 
Jishiiig it, together with the fortilications, and other public 
buildings.” 

Such i.s the flimsy veil which the General of Bona¬ 
parte’s Stall' wishes to throw over an attempt equally 
useless, atid di.sgraceful in the issue. The General 
descants with infinite delight on the vigorous and 
triumphant appearance of the French army on its re¬ 
entering Egypt! 

The volume concludes with the details of the battle 
rif Aboukir; an operation which terminated the 
glorious exploits of Bonaparte in Egypt!” This is, 
perhaps, even the most exaggerated part of the per¬ 
formance. The prodigies of valour performed by the 
French army are related in the high style of romance. 
The number of Turks destroyed or taken at Aboukir, 
is stated to be eighteen thousand; although the ac-J 
counts of our countrymen inform us, that the tcio/c 
T'urkish fdree there amounted to only eight thousabd 
men, of whom fno thousand escaped. 

The translation of this work deserves Jittle com- 
incudation, except in regard to its fidelity. The style 
is extremely careless. Although some of the terms 
for rank in the French army have no corresponding 
ones in our language, tliis can be no reason for re- 
t.aining the original of those that have. Why employ 

General en Chef^’ and not its direct translation. 
Commander m Chiefs Tlie translator has very properly 
affixed the dates in the Christian to those of the Re¬ 
publican calendar. He has also judged very properly 
in giving us the letters of Sir Sydney Smith, and other 
English documents with regard to the disputed points. 
This enables us to form a much more correct estimate 
of the transactions than if we load not both sides of the 
question immediately before us. 

Aristomene tradvit de I’AUcmaiide Auguste La Pob- 

taine. Par Madame Isabelle de Montolieu. 2 vols. 
' 12mo. fp. 700. JPam. Liboffe, London. 

The author of this work is one of the most prolific 
as well as popular of the German novellists. In those 
pieces to which he pays any degree of attention, he 
discovers frequently many traits of genius, and is 
npon. the whole less extravagant than most of bis 
brethren : while others, some of which have been 
noticed in this review, are as wretched as even Ger¬ 
many can produce. Aristomeno is of the better class; 
the manner is not amiss, and the matter isiateresfing. 

9 


It is a novel of a different style from the rest of La 
Fontaine's compositions. The story is founded upon 
a transaction in the earlier history of iGreecc, while 
the superstructure is derived from the poet’s own 
imagination. In these respects it bears a resemblance 
to Fcnclou’s*Tcleniachus j although in the texture of 
the stpry, tlie style, or the objects intspded, the two 
novels are so different as to admit of no comparison. 

The story of Aristomene is derived from that war 
between the Messenian^aud Spafrtans, in which the 
former were completely overthrown, and compelled 
to abandon their country. Aristomenes, the Mes- 
senian hero, had witnessed me conquest of hi» 
country by Sparta, the ruin of her cities, and the 
captivity or destruction of her inhabitants. He had, 
while yet a boy, been led by his father to the tombs of 
his slaughtered countrymen, and there taken a vow of 
eternal hostility to Sparta. This vow he frequently 
renewed in the recesses of MountTaygetu.s, to which 
lie liad retired with his family. The long wished-for 
moment of vengeance at length arrived. The Mes-t 
•senians, driven to despair by their sufferings, suddenly 
ro.se upon their tyrants. Aristomenes appeared to 
head the insurgents ; tlic haughty Spart.ins were every 
where routeil, and at last compelled to sue for peace. 
But Aristomenes had sworn eternal hostility; and 
therefore demanded such terms as could not be ac¬ 
cepted. The Spartans in their turn redoubled their 
efforts; and the resources of the Messenians being 
exheaustt-d in the struggle, they were again compelled 
to seek for safety in their fastnesses. Here they con¬ 
tinued fufsome years to defy and harass the Spartans; 
till at length the greater number, having fallen victims 
to war, famine, and treachery, the remaining sur¬ 
vivors made their escape to Sicily, where they founded 
the city of Messina; from whence, after a lapse of 
three hundred years, history informs us a colony of 
their descendants returned to their antient seats in jthc 
Peloponnesus. In the retreat to Sicily, the Messe¬ 
nians were led by Gorgus, the son of Aristomenes; 
fur tliat hero himself retired to a solitary rock on tire 
mountain of Taygetus, from whence he might at 
least every day curse the territory of Sparta. Gorgus 
is a character every way different from the fierce and 
unrfilenting spirit of his father. From the instruct ,, 
tions of an old priest, and from various early incident*, 
he had been taught to look upon all mankind as 
brethren, to consider any mountains and any plains as 
to be accounted equal, and even to be preferred to 
those of Messina, provided they could be enjoyed in 
tranquillity. To inculcatei these sentiments is the 
great object of the work. Ail the misfortunes of 
Aristomeaes proceed from his not listening to the phi¬ 
lanthropic suggestions of Gorgus. The patriotism of 
Aristomenes ^s in it something savage, but it is both 
more reiMctable and more natural than the philan¬ 
thropy of Gorgus. The latter, as might be expected, 
is not only a philanthropist, but a lover. Indeed all 
the good characters of the''piece are lovers, and (k»- 
perate ones too. They generally fall in love at first 
sight; and fifteen is the common age for th* youth, 
and twelve for the maiden, when this passion first . 
seizes on their vitals. These adventures occur so fra^ 
queotly as literally to make the reader love-sick. The 
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much tmpmancc to Bonapatlc to make Uie people 


passion^ however, is never represented here in that cri¬ 
minal and corrupting form in which the German 
school so inu(fti delights; and Aristomene will upon 
the whole be read with interest by other readers, be¬ 
tides the misses of a boarding school. 


Stathtique Giniralc tt ParticHliire dc la France'it de 
scs Colonics, &-C. 

Ccnerul and Vartichlar Stafistics of France and her 
Colonies, iLitk a next' Topogiaphical, Fhi/sicaf, Agri¬ 
cultural, Industrial, and Conmo da! De¬ 

scription of that Countnj—a ll'ork cchihiti/ig a de¬ 
tailed Account : 1. Ofthe old and nexo Civil, Miittarv, 
Financial, and Hcrlcsiastkal Dh'idons, as xcill as of 
their re<~jicctire Connections ^ 2. (If the Surface and 
F.ilent of National, Corporalional, and private ImiuU 
, and i'ortsts in each Department, accordinp^ to the an¬ 
cient and new Measures ; 3. Of Climate, Sail, Agri¬ 
culture, Fcgetabli, Mineral, and Animal Productions ; 
4. (If Ancient and Modern Population, and its various 
Jiclalions to Places,' Seres, Births, and Deaths, uilh 
Tiildes of Jjoiign ifii; fi. Of Jndustrp, Maniijiietiires, 
J’rodiietions, Commerce, and Commercial and Political 
Dtplomacn •, H. Of the Ancient and New Siislim oj 
Coins, ICcii^kt^, and Measures; 7- Of the Chiet 
Hoads, Inland and Maritime Naxngation, of the 
Com sc of'Uiicrs and Canals; 8. O/’ Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Sciences, Itelles Lettres, Arts, Monuments, 
Public liiiildiiigs, and Mineral Waters; Of the 
Present I 'orm of Goxermnent, as well as of the Admi- 
nhtrotive, Finoncud, Juridical, Mtlitan/* Maritime 
Systems, and that of the Forests; 10. Of Jievenues, 
I, and. Household, Personal, and Sumptuary Taxes, 
of Duties on Doors, Windoxes, Patents, and of Ad- 
miiiistrative. Judicial, and Literary Kipendifure iii 
each Department; il. Of the Character, Manners, 
lieligioii. Land and Sea Force.'!; 10. Ofthe Political, 
Agrieiiltiiral and Conimcrcial State of all the French 
Colonies and Possessions, in the Fast and West Indies, 
and in A frica, JSrc.—With a vast N^untber of Plates, 
rrprtsiiiling, in one Point of Viexc, all Ancient and 
Modern OeograpMcal, Military and F,cclesiastkal 
Jlivhioiis, the Internal and External Commerce, the 
Number of Mines and their Productions, the FJlges, 
Foundiries, dc. With a large Ato Atlas, containing 
19 Maps of France, of her Inland Navigation, and 
the French Establishments, in the Four Parts of the 
Globe, By a Society of Learned Men. 7 vuls, 8io, 
Paris, 180.1. At. 4s. (Id, Dulan and Co. 

This title, which is a literal translation, gives such a 
cotnplcte view of the work as to render many words 
unnecessary on its nature and (fontents. We shall 
therefore only observe that the undertaking de¬ 
serves to excite emulation in any otiicr country in 
Knropu. It is, indeed, a matter of regret that an en¬ 
terprise of such a magnitude and importance should 
be attended with any circumstances which reasonably 
detract from its credit and value ; but it is impos.sible 
not to apprehend that the Pmtects of the several de¬ 


partments, as well as their inferior agents, were too 
much interested to flatter their upstart rulers, to give 
a faithful picture of the present state of population, 
arts, manufactures, commerce, &c. which it is of so lithe investigation and knowledge of the imme^ate 
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think in a wry prosperous situnlion. 

The prelfninary discourse by M. Pcuchct, exhibits 
a pretty accurate idea of the nature and importance of 
the undertaking. It contains a laboured confutation 
of the doctrines of the French economists, some ob¬ 
servations on the nature and province of political cco- 
nonsy,ami a.diort and judicious history of the rise and 
progress of Statistics in Furopc. 

Most of *ie French economists were voiy diilcrent 
from trne^hilosophers. But one is tempted to think 
better of mem and of their cause, when one linds tl\e 
abuse of them, indeed, the foundation on which to 
erect panegyric of a barefaced, and impudent despot¬ 
ism ; and the system of the economists opposed as the 
reverse of the .system of Bonaparte. If it be the re¬ 
verse of bis system it is a shrewd presumption that it 
is not a bad system. 

“ The economists and their followers only,” says our 
author, “could take it into their head.s that i.iws 
might be enacted and states governed by a few univer¬ 
sal imaxims; just as the subsequent levellers have 
prefcndcd to produce the happiness of mankind by 
their abstract ,ind fantastical code. 'I'he truly learned 
man is aware that tlie State is a complicated m.achine $ 
that general laws must sometimes be modified by 
circumstances, and that, by attempting to submit 
every thing to one abstract principle, we arc utterly 
prevented from preserving to each part of the nation 
its suitable safety and policy.’ Hie economists ami 
levellers li*ve thrown the greatest confusion into .all 
questions concerning government and legislation: 
they wanted to practice a social art, a Piiysiocratic 
gwernment, until then unknown, and whose dis¬ 
tressing eflects will long be felt in France. 

—“ We must be circumspect in our writings ou 
the various objects of legislation. We must be aware 
that errors unavoidably attend us when we disregard 
the experience of past ages, and the habits which arc 
the growth of time.” 

It is easy to see how these reflections are intended 
to recommend the de.spotism introduced. And no 
country in Europeys without such reasoners. 

When we proceed with circumspection in the study 
of the manifold sciences connected with the art of 
governing, we have a fair prospect by fixing their 
boundaries and examining their respective objects with 
precision to accomplish some good. This M. Peuchet 
proposes to do with regard to Statistics, and has suited 
its limits and delineated its proper province with more 
accuracy than had perhaps been yet attained. 

“ Hie scope of this science," says he, “ is the 
knowledge of things and institutions, in respect to 
their connection w'ith the wealth and power of a state. 
It is not to be confounded with political economy, or 
with political arithmetic j for it widely dill'ers from 
botli, in its nature and in its object. Political economy 
(which is not the science of economists) has been de¬ 
fined by Gamier, a branch ofknowledge whose objects 
arc the laws for organising states, and the means of 
making them happy and powerful. In the conimoa 
acceptation of the word, however, it has not so wide 
an extent. It is considered as a science relating te 
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r.iuses of the wealth and prosperity of rations.— 

Political arithmetic is also essentially dil^reiit from 
political economy: it is nothing niore than a system 
of calculations applicable to the investigatioji or valu¬ 
ation of the public wealth, of the number of inhabi¬ 
tants, of the quantum of their maintenance, of the 
amount ami value of their labour, of the duration of 
their lives, of the produce of the land, &(,\ 

“ Polit'cal Linthmelic, under many poiiVs of view, 
may Iwcoitie auvdiarv to politicai ccon')’n)\ and faci¬ 
litate its researches into the means ot inc^asing or 
directing the vvealih of a nation. It nia) also become 
injurious by representing, in the result «f t’ various 
calculations oitherexaggerated or too nii.sica / to be a 
pennanenr standard of appreeiation. It rns^ '.e liable 
to the same inconvceiiiicies with resjject to statistics, 
naturally consisting of facts and results.” 

’J’hese data when accurately given are both the 
materials, and the guides of investigation.* But when 
they are not they mislead in the same manner. 

After giving a short account of the rise and progress 
of |)olitical arithmetic iii Fiurope, from Petty to 4he 
Jiving writers, M. Peuchet descends into a detailed 
history of the causes of the cultivation of statistics. 

Here the author, though very much out of^ place, 
thinks it will be of service to have aiiulher slap at the 
economists. 
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the same kind which have appeared since the Revo1a« 
tion; and closes with an account of th| plan and the 
division of the work, and with an account of the au¬ 
thors to whom each department was committed. 
They are nitre in number—Peuchet himself, tor the 
inajor|j;y of file economical, diplomatic^and commer¬ 
cial articles; Sunnini, tor the objects of natural his¬ 
tory and meteorology j De la Lauze, formerly assist¬ 
ant to the Abbe llosierj for agficulture; Gorse, a 
pupil of the school of mines, for mineralogy; Duval, 
superintendant of the oiHceof sciences and arts, in the 
ministry of the home department, for public instruc¬ 
tion, sciences, arts, and polite literature j Dumuys, 
for monuments and public buildings; Parraenticr and 
Deveux, members of the National Institute, for mine¬ 
ral waters; and Hcrbin, an otfieer of the Grand Judge, 
for general and particular topography, and for the re¬ 
mainder of economical objects which were not within 
the boundaries of M. Peuchet. 
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Those to uhich no Critiqm is subjoined will be reviewed 
at length. 
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“ To the disregard for this science,” says he, " we 
may chiefly ascribe the errors which have taken place 
in political economy. Daring a long interv.al, writers 
were guided by mere suppositions ; being uninformed 
of the pariinilur /arts, they maintained principles 
which were invariably contradicted by expencn%;. 

Ill the account of taxes, commerce, agriculture, Ifcc. 
they never endeavoured to reconcile their doctrines 
with the actual state of things, and to prove their reality 
in the administration of affairs, volumes were pub¬ 
lished on the commerce of corn, on colonial trade, on 
the price of labour and maintenance, by authors who 
had no idea of the laws and institutions connected 
with the .subject. They were not in the least aware 
that, in many instances, experience and abstract argu¬ 
ments had Ijeen in contradiction-*-that the state was 
very often supported by those very institutions which 
seemed to be a nuisance; and that brilliant theories 
and general principles could not stand the test of ex¬ 
perience. 

“ In this manner of teaching political economy, it 
was remarkable that the more the authors were unin¬ 
formed and silly, the more high-sounding were their 
expressions and the more emphatic their style, 

—" Political economy, supported by experience, is 
now become a genuine science: it is no longer a 
system of metaphysics susceptible of any indetermi¬ 
nate application ; like chemistry and mineralogy it is 
a proper mixture of facts mid arguments: and it stands 
chiefly indebted to statistics for this advantage.” 

* The part which follows is not liable to a similar 
reproach : it exhibits an historical map of the origin 
and improvement of genuine statistics in France, and 
n\ other coumties during, the \ast centnt'f, con- h 
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.Mirabeaii, rather farther than tbev ate connected xvilh 
thJa subject, and of all tho moat iemaikablv works o6, 
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The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt. By Arthur 
Cayley, jnn. Esq. *2 vols. 4to. 1/. lOV. Od, Cadell 
and Davies. 

An ITistorical Memoir of the Political Life of John 
Milton. By Charles Edward Mortimer, Esq. 4to. 
7s. Vernor and Hood. 

Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hereford. By John Duncomb, A.M. 
Vol. I. 4to. til. 3s, Oil. Evans. 

A brief Historical Description of the Towns of Man¬ 
chester and Salford, the Public Buildings, and the 
Charitable and Literary Institutions. 8vo. 5s. 
Bickerstaff. 

This work commences with an account of the situation 
of Manche.ster, with its convenienries, as to air, water, and 
fuel., A short sketch of its origin and history follows. 
Its population, government, and police, are then con¬ 
sidered. The remaining part of the work is chiefly occu¬ 
pied in describing the public buildings and institutions. A 
short account is given of the spinning factories. This work 
is exceedingly well executed so far as it goes, but it is very 
defective in one point. Little notice is uiken of the trade 
and manufactories of the place, though an ample descrip¬ 
tion might naturally have been expected. This omissioa 
detracts very materially from the value of the hook. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Brasil. By Thomas Lindley. 
8vo. (is. Johnson. 

The Rise, Progress, Decline, and Fall, of Bonaparte's 
Empire. By W. Barre, Author of the History of 
the French Consulate. 8yo. lOn. 6d. Badcock. 

The New Annual Register: or, General Repository 
of History, Politics, and Literature, for the Year 
1803. 8vo. I4s. Robinsoiw, 

s ^egtster j or, A View of the His* 
tory. Politics, and Liteniare, for the Year 1S03. 
bvo. 12s. Otridge, 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL eCOlioMV. 

Thoughts on alarming State of the Circulation, < 
and on the ^eaus ot reiiressing the pecuniary 
Grievances iii Ireland. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 
3«. 6W. Longman and Co. . • 

Observations principally upon the Speech of Mr. ^il- 
berforce, on his Motion in the House of Commons, 
the 30th of May, 1804 , for the Abolition of the 
Slavte Trade, By Jisse Foot? Surgeon. 3». Becket. 
The object of the .luihor of this pamphlet seems to be 
to defend the West India pluiuers from the charge of cru¬ 
elty in the imnorlatiou and inan.'igeineiit of their slaves, 
and to establish the proposition that the aholiiiun oi' the 
slave trade ought not to be attempted^ till it tomes from the 

f danters themselves. That the couditinu of the slaves 
las been ameliorated from causes not originating with the 
jiliinters may be admiuetl, but this is not .in argument 
against the alxilition. To sufl'er the trade to continue till 
abolished by the planters, is to wait till it is tlcstroyed bv 
such another convulsion as that of St. Domingo. But It 
would be nselefs to follow the .iiithor eloselv. All that is 
lierc said has been said a thousand times before, and urged 
with much more force. The present is a weak jscrfbrni- 
ance. 'J'hc observations hang so loosely together, if thev 
can be said to hang io<rcilier at .ill, and the style is olteit 
so involved, that it seaieely possible to ascertain at once 
the meaning of several passages. The author, as well as 
other writers on ins side, have erred from considering the 
question on grounds too narrow. The illiher.il reflections 
against Mr. Wilbcrforce, arc only such as might be ex¬ 
pected from such a quarter. • 

Thouglits on the Civil Condition and Relations of the 
|Roinun Catholic Clergy, Religion, and People in 
* Ireland. By l iieobald ARKenna, Esq. Bairistur at 
Law, Svo. 4.V. tid. Chappie. 

A Letter to John Foster, Esq. on the best Means of 
Educating and Employing the Poor in Ireland. By 
Joseph I.aijcaster, Author of Improvements in 
Education. 1.4. Darton. 

Obsertations and Hints ndalive to the Volunteer In¬ 
fantry, addressed to the Eailof Mona. Bj'an Officer. 
1 . 4 . (id. Chappie. 

We have had oeca'ion to notice several pamphlets writ¬ 
ten for the put pose of doing away tlie slurs thrown on the 
volunteers by oir Robert Wilson, and other applaudc(s of 
a standing army. We have alreatly shewn that these latter 
gentlemen employ themselves in contrasting things between 
which, ill fact, no eontrast exists. The atithor of the 
pamphlet before us has very properly taken this view of 
the subject. He shews that "the gentlemen of the standing 
army have no ground for those heart-burnings which have 
arisen from the distinctions siupposcd to be conferred on the 
volunteers. There are some very sensible observations on the 
present modes of discipline, and on die singular folly of 
uaeiiig an analogy between the situation of Great Britain 
at present, and Carthage in the time of Hannibal. We 
however, beg leave to inform the author that Polybius’s 
account of the battle of Zama dtfl'ers widely from Livy’s j 
and that the description given by the former, which bears 
intrinsic marks of wing mqpt accurate, is pretty correctly 
alluded to by Sir R. Wilson. But the circumstances ef 
that battle prove nothing whatever in regard to the present 
question between the volunteers and the stantfing army. 

A General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Norfolk, drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement. 
By the Secretary of the Board. Svo. 8«. Nicol. 
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Observationslin the present Practice of carrying on 
the Coal Tlade iu the Metropolis. ^Iji, Symonda. 
llie object this pamphlet is to inrn'thc attention of 
the ])nblic to the frauds priictised in the coal trade. The 
means by which titesc frauds arc effected, arc pointed out, 
and the mode of preveniiiig them explained. The design 
is undoubtedly laudable, and these ubservatioiis ate well 
worthy of general perusal. 

A Letter from a Gentleman at Berlin, to his Friend in 
London, wcasioned by the Seitiure ot Sir George 
Rumbol^ 14. Bndd. 

Tills pciin^Iet barely mentions the seizure of Sir George 
Ruinbold; l)ut dwells at givat length on certain circum¬ 
stances relating to the usurpers Macbeth and Cromwell, to 
sltcw that Bonaparte may yet, very probably, be overthrown, 
and the Bourbon familv restored. We may ju.<it rcinitid 
the author, however, that for one instance in history of 
unsuccessful usurpation, there are fifty successful; one 
that may be pointed otit in particular is the elevation of 
that Bourbnti familv itself, which expelled the reigning fa¬ 
mily, as it again has been expelled by Bonaparte. The 
iiinst curious part is the memoir roitcerniitg CrruiiweH, 
wliicli lis co))icd froiii a news]Niper published at Berlin, by 
Kuizabuc ; and so contrived as to form a striking parallel 
will) the life of Bonaparte, and to suggest the probability of 
a similar conclusion. 

A Ixlter from a Member of Parli.nment on the late 
Changes in Administration, and the Reconciliation 
between two distingiiislied Characters, to R. B. 

Esq.-, Yorkshtre. Is. Hatcbard. 

This letter was written to one of the author's constitu¬ 
ents, who wished for some information respecting the re¬ 
conciliation fletwecn Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington. I>est 
imperfect conies of a paper of such intpotiance should be 
circulated, the author resolved to prim the whole for the 
piimic good. After this pouipous rxitrUiiim, we have the 
following information. '1 nc rcconciliutioii diffused univer¬ 
sal satisfaction among the lotfal part of the community, 
and consequently those who were not satisfied with it are 
disloyal. The author, during tlirce successive (tarliamems, 
voted with Mr. Pitt, he aficrwartls voted with Mr. Ad¬ 
dington, and in doing so always conceived hiinttclf to have 
voted with Mr. Pin, even though, by some mistuke we 
Mipposc, Mr. Pitt found himself voting on the other side, 
Mr. Addington stwed the nation from French intrigue. 
'J'hc author never uiu\crstood the real cau«c of the coolness 
hetweeii Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addingioii. The topics on 
which they dtffetcd in public wcie few and trivial, and 
iltcii niinieruus projects wunld form an excellent mixture, 
if juinblod together. When others formed coalitions for 
the attainment of office anil ciiiolumenis, why should not 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington form a coalition to keip 
places for themselves ? .^Ir. ('obbett’s intentions, he says, 

are malignant and mischievous in calling the Pitts and 
Addingtons a political family, but nevertheless he admits 
that the thing is true. The author upon inquiry is in¬ 
duced to believe that the reconciliation was begun by a 
spontaneous overture on the part of Mr. Pitt. Nothing is 
more likely. Mr. Pitt had got his place by opposing Mr. 
Addington, and probably saw no objection to keeping it by 
supporting the same person. On the other hand, Mr, 
Addington could do nothing better than accept the apology 
with a good grace, for it was impossible he could join the 
motley crew sprung from Btookes’s and the adjacent 
gaming houses, to storm the government. To be sure 
Mr. Pitt had joined it, but then it was only for a short 
time. He abandoned them as soon as he had accomplished 
bis object, and left behind only such “ discontentea sttag- 
lers" as Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham. Whatever 
ifficulty the country ggntkmea might findiathU btumess. 
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tlic autlior oLscrvei that the calculating heaiL _ , 

Kvchangc, woultl have no hcstiaiinii in deiliiing tlie ques' 
tion. Who doubts it} Mr. Addington, wvlcarn, though 
he made a sacrifice in consenting to accept of a peerage, 
was not degraded by this circuiii'iiance, for similar grea/ 
men, such as Bacon, Clarendon and Hlarlborou’fih, were 
not degraded by it. Tlie last pierc of information is the 
iiuist extraoiilinarv. It has been generally thought tliat the 
Cirenvilles rcfn.sfd to accept of places at ijic iorinatio'i of 
the present luinistrv. 'J’ln.s hosvevcr is .i 
find from our author, that they would ha 
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aif on the Iloyal 
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have\laiil 

the very c/irae purinir^ of oflicc, if Mr. Piit\iad 


l^iistake, for we 
Iv accepted 
df ever con¬ 
descended to ask thetn! These are the grounjn on which 
the author rests hi.s defence of the reconciliation. And 
such is the substance of this very profound and sensible 
letter. 

TlIEOI-Or.Y. 

Sermons preached to a Country Congregation : to 
which are added a few Hints for Seiiitons, By the 
late William Gilpin, M.A. Vol. IV., 7s. Cadell & 
Davies. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Cltester, at the primary Visitation, in the Months 
of July and August, 1S04, and published af their 
Bctjue.st. By Henry William, I.ord Bishop of 
C'hesler. 4to. !*•. Gd. Kvo. I.s. llivingtons. 

'I'his charge roiiimciires with an examiiiatioti of the an- 
tiquLtv and advantages of general meetings of the Clergv, 
ill order to give an account of their labours. Ji iheii adverts 
to the late acts |>usscd hy the legislature in fa\ our of the 
clergy j and the attention paid to the external good of the 
church by the country is pressed upon the ininth of the 
clergy as a strong motive for diligence in tlfc iliscliarge of 
their duty. The charge concludes with an exhortation t(> 
the pastors to presenc the chureli discipline in their siweral 
parislies, and to take care that tlie [trogress of religion niay 
not suffer fioni their reniissiiess. The whole is written 
with plainness and pers[)iciiity. It is remarkable neither 
for excellence nor deficiency. But the ordinary ohsena- 
tinns which occur, iiidicule good sense and an eager de¬ 
sire for the proper performance of religious duties. 

The Forbidden Tree; a Sermon, preached at Reading. 
By the Rev. N. Gilbert. 1«. Hntehard. 

The object of this sermon is to defend the propriety of 
the lest of ohedicnce appointed for our first parents in Para- 
di.se. Tlie author then considers tliC consequences resulting 
from the fill. Some of his opinions could perhaps scarcely 
hear.T very close .icriitiny. Ilowever he maintains his own 
view of the siilijcct with tolerable ability. 

An Attempt to adapt Sacred History (o the Capacities 
of Children. Ry A. Burgh, A.M. l-s. Rivingtons. 
'i'liough the author iiifurnis us, that this attempt suc¬ 
ceeded ill Ills own family, yet we c.annot consider it of so 
much iinporianee as to deserve puhlieutioii. This epitome 
is in many respects an unfortunate one. I'lie facts arc 
often so generally and elnm.sily stated, that to children they 
must be often nnintclligihlc and always uninteresting. The 
manner is for the iiioH part heavy and dull, Uic style dry 
and slovenly. Ail this the author seems to have mistaken 
for sinipliciiy. Elegaiiee of style, he informs us, was pur¬ 
posely avoiiird'; probably because lie thought that style 
could not be elegant, and at the same lime simple and per¬ 
spicuous. 

I.AW. 

A '1 Iiiq’iVy into the Origin and Influence of the con- 
t Rule of I,jw, called the Rule in Shelley’s 

v’ . s'lj'"; :sti*d by the late Decisions of Sweet, v. 

in the King’s Bcucli, and Poole, v. Poole, 


and Others, in the Common Pleas. By Jacob Phil¬ 
lips, of the Inner Temple, Esq. ‘.is. (id. Bickerstaif. 

MRDieiSK, SCIKNCE, &C. 

Annals of Medicine, for the Year 1803j exhibiting a 
concise View of the latest and most important Dis- 
C 9 verie.s* in Medicine, and Medical JPhilosophy. By 
Andrew Duncan, senior, M.D. and Andrew Dun¬ 
can, jun. M.D. Kvo. ffs. Murray. 

The Domestic Pharmacop®ia, or Complete Medical 
Guide for Families; with Rules for Nursing Sick 
Persons. 1 ‘.’rao. Highley. i 

This work consists of a description of the causes and 
symptoms of the most common diseases, with the most 
proper method of cure in caclt. The diseases are arranged 
in aiuhabctical order. The symptoms are first describe, 
and tticii the proper medicines arc mentioned. Some ge¬ 
neral directions are also given, respecting the preservation of 
health. The luincipal merit of this performance is the ar¬ 
rangement. 'I'hc work will be found extremely useful in 
families. 

A Series of Essays, introductory to the Study of Na¬ 
tural History. By Kenwick Skrimshire, M.D. 
l^mo. 7s. Johnson. 

poetry. 

The Spirit of Discovery, or the Conquest of Ocean > 
a Poem, in five Books. By the Rev. Wm. Lisle 
Bowles, f. cap. 8vo. ys. Cadell and Davies. 

Poems- Odes, Prologues, and Epilogues, spoken on 
Public Occasions at Reading School, bvo. Richard¬ 
sons. , 

This collection is composed of poems in laitin .and Er 
lish, spoken at Reading school, since the accession of tic 
present master in 1781. The poems tlie.uu'']ves, are in 
general, compurulively speaking, possessed of considerable 
merit. "I'lic irregular odes are ibe most objectionable, 
’file authors of sonic of the princqial poems, prologues 
and epilogues, are the Rev. Mr. Benwel! and the Rev. Dr, 
Butt. Some account of their lives is subjoined to tiic col¬ 
lection. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A Poem. By Walter 
Scott, Esq, 4to. ll. 5s, Of/. Longman and Co. 
The Odes of Anacreon, translated from the Greek 
into English Verse, with Notes. By Thomas Gir- 
dlestouc, M D. 3s. 6d. Crosby and Co. 

Poems; and Theodore, an Opera, By the late J. H, 
Colls. 8vo. 10.'. (id. l,ongnian and Co,‘ 

Some of the verses in these poems arc tolerablv smooth, 
but ihev possess very little strength or origiiiafitv. The 
opera also displavs no extraordinary invciuion, and excites 
little interest. Both opera ayd pucnis' searcely rise to the 
rank of mediecrity. Iney are, we uudiit«taiid, posthu¬ 
mous publicatioiis,ybut tlie author's name Kts very little 
chance of being rescued from oblivion Ly their taeuns. 

NO vels. 

Fleetwood; or. The New Man of Feeling, By Wil¬ 
liam Godwin. 3 vols. ISnio. 15.r. Phillips. 

The Modern Griselda j a Tale. By Maria Edge- 
worth. cr. 8VO. Johnson. 

M'c have alri'ady' had occasion to express our approba¬ 
tion of M'nic of those plca.‘ing and instructive performances 
wli'tli Miss Edgeworth lia.s bestowed on the publir. 'J’he 
little laic before us deserves no less coniiiiendation than 
any of her former puhlications. The modern Griselda 
ought to be read by all married ladies, and by all single 
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ones who expect to be married. They will here receive in 
formation, whether it be their intention to torment a liiis- 
t>and or make him happy. It will also not be amiss, if 
husbands shouId|ast look into tlie performance, in order lo 
Jtnaw how far over-indulgence is likely to make good wives. 
After having inihis manner reconnnended the w>iik to our 
teadcri, we must leave themselves to discovef its bc.iuties 
which they will pot fail readily to do. It would he uijiis- 
tice to attempt to tell in our own words a story which' dv- 
(>cnds for its charms on the manner in whieh it i^ lold, or 
to make extracts from t piece whieh <li|icnds Jor its ellcti 
on the manner in which one incident succeeds another. 

pruAJSA. 

The Honey Moon—A Comedy. By the late John 

Tobin, Esq. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

Ill the prologue lo this piece, we are informed the au¬ 
thor is no more. It was with regret we received this in¬ 
formation, for certainly the performance affords no stnall 
jtromisc of talents. It has indeed many impcrlections, and 
IS by DO means well finished cither in ihc l.ingiiage or the 
itlol. But these arc faults which the author would pro- 
Libly liave amended, and which, therefore, the critir is 
scarcely entitled to censure.. Tlie jiicce is wriiton, alter the 
manner of our elder comic poets, in blank verse, with a 
few s'cenes in prose. Probably these were left unllnishrd. 
The stQiy is simple. It is nearlv the same plot with that 
of the laming of the Shrew. The Duke ol Araiiza mar- 
lies a most beautiful, hut most untructahle tcrinagaiit. lie 
however resolves to tame her, and with th.it view he 


carries her after marriage to a cottage whieh he pretends i 
Iiis only home. lie tells her that he indeed feigned hiinselt' 
a duke to marry her, hut that in truth he was onk a sim- 
jilc yeoman, and she now a simple yeoman’s wile. Tlie 
lady at lirst storms aud r.ivcs ; hut after spcnding^hc honev 
miun with him in the cottage, she becomes reconciled to 
iffr fate; and resolves to suit her mind to his fortunes, 
wmib equal surprize, she again finds herself a 

duchess. Of the dialogue, the lollowiiig observations of 
a woman-hater will afford a spceinicn. 

“ Count. Signor Bolarido, vou seem melancholy. 

*' Rolando. As an old cat in the mumps. 1 met three 
women— 

1 marvel much they suffer them to w.alk 

Loose in the streets, whilst other unuiin'd monsters 

Are kept in cages—three loud talking women; 

They were discoursing of the newest fashions, 

Aiul their tongues went like-1 have since been thinking 

What most that active member of a woman , 

Of mortal things resembles.— 

'* Count. Have you found it I 

“ Rolando. Umph! not exactly—something like a 
smoke-jack; 

For it goes ever without winding up: 

But that wears out in time—there tails the simile. 

Mext I bethought me of a water-mill. 

But that stands still on Sundays: woman's tongue 
Needs no reviving sabbath. And, In-^dcs, 

A mill, to dve it motion, waits for grist; 

Now, whemer she has aught to say or no, 

A woman’s tongue wilt go for exercise. 

In short, I came to this conclusion: 

Most earthly things have their similitudes 
But woman’s tongue is yet ipcomparabie.——** 

The Blind Bargain—A Comedy. By F. Reynolds. 
2». 6d. Longman and Co. 

The haste and carelessness with which Reynolds writes, 
* .she as well known as the whim and humour which so often 
enliven his scenes. The present piece will h.ive very little 
. tSeet ou the opinion alrady formed of him, either one 


way or anotluj 
dominate inu| 
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except that sentiment and Iteaiiness pre- 
tlmn usual over liveliness, and humour is 
at present nCtiAy out of the question. 'I'hc plot turns on 
a projvx-tctl inarriage iH-rween Sir w Analyse, a na¬ 
bob returned from the Fast Indies, .iiid .Miss (uirtici, (• 
whom he had plighted his faith l.diiu-. Ins departure. 
This ladv, thinking it right to have two .irniL's to her how, 
thought it lull amiss to niniisc the lon_io>; hours v>f iihseiice 
with the addresses of an aldcriiinn iiiiiul from business. 
The nabob tan led long, and the aldeiinan was at hand j 
tl'.c latter lie^iv to preilomiivate, and lovc-tokeus wem ac- 
tnally csehayed between him and the lair Miss Gurnet. At 
this critical^iiicliirc the iiaholi rciiiiiis, and declares his 
constancy. ^'I'hc lady of course resolves lo discard the 
alderman, and her nuptials with the iiahoh arc to he cele- 
braicd without delay. In the mcaiilimc, however, by some 
most untoward accidents, the nabob gels a hint of the co¬ 
quetry of his mistress, diseovers the intrigue with lii 
alderman, as well as some other vill.iinoiis praeiiccs, whitli 
lilovv up the whole hopes of the poor Lidy in the air Such 
is ilic leading story of the piece; but by far the gieater 
part of it is otfrupied bv an unusual jirofusion of utidcr- 
plots. Sir Andrew Aiiaivsc has been a Judge in India. 
Diciionarv-making is hi.s liohhy; and he has one ol his 
own iiyinufaciurc in his pocket, ready to pull out on every 
occnlloii. Dr. I’li ihlc is a fricml of Sir .Viulrcw’s ; a vil¬ 
lainous, sneaking apothccarv. Sir Andrew ii.id consigned 
to his charge an udopu-d child from India, with three liiiii- 
drwl a ye.ir for its inaiuteiiancc. The child dies, but the 
doctor gets .a gvpscv to supply him with anoiher. ’i'his 
other ha|)p(ais to he stolen Ironi a niece ol Sir Andrew's, 
who, liv Mis.s (iiirnel’s inachiii.iiioiis, hiid lost his lavoiir. 
A hue and cry is raiwd after the child ; the dot tor attenqils 
to get lid of the troublesome affair, h conveying the child 
aw.iy privalt^ ni a basket, 'I'his gives rise to tiie iianie of 
Jhc piece, 'lo recount all the iiicideiils would he lo write 
a story as long as the piece itself. A-> tt* the oilier charac¬ 
ter* they consist of two young Osoni.ms, a gcnerojil^ 
husband, a loving wife, a scntinicntal chivvn, lljree senti¬ 
mental servants, an old maul, a young lady tii love, ;r 
gypscy.—Is 4t necessary to give any further description of 
tlicm ? 

Thirty Thousand—A Comic Opera. 2s. 6d. Barker 
and Son, 

'I'he story of this opera is founded upon the last will ot 
a father, wlio left thirty thousand pounds to lx* delivered 
to any of his three sons, who should, with a given capital, 
be the richest at the end of a given time. It is taken from 
one of Maria Fdgcwovlli's talcs, and is certainly lar inferior 
lo the original. It is intended as a vehicle for music, and 
like sucli vehicles in general, is suDicicntly dull and insipid. 

The Lady of the Rock—A Melo Draroe. By Tbos. 
Hoicroft. I .V. (id. Longman and Co. 

The drama has of late been uncommonly fruitful; and 
if quality can in this insiaiicc be com]>ensatcd fur by quan¬ 
tity, tlic"^ present times must be allowed to excel all funner 
recorded in dramatic productions. The public may suppose 
Uiat the players lAust labour violently under such a load of 
new pieces continually brought forward. But in truth, 
their labour was never more saved than in the present day. 
To become complete in one prominent character of a fxod 
play, is more laborious, than to get by heart the few com¬ 
mon-place words that interlard the scenes of a dozen pan- 
toininies. All men, it has been said, like to cam their 
money in the easiest way they can; no wonder then, that 
pantomimes should be lavourites in the green-room, and be 
produced in such profusion. 

^Ir. Hoicroft has the merit of inventing a name for those 
modem performances which are neither tragedy, comedv, 
force, opera, pantoinime, but a sort of jumble of them ail* 
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*h which, howcTCr, die ingredients arc so m 
that no one can possibly determine wliich 
Such is the nature of a melo-draoie. In th _ 
ns, iliiTc is a man who intends to poison aiif>iher, i»nt ]M>i- 
soiis himself by mistake; a husband who in a fit ol’je.i- 
Joii'v fonsems to have his wife drowned; a geiiikiiian 
saved by the humanity of a fisherman from drowning; and 
a lady saved by the same ingenious contrivance, fiom pe¬ 
rishing on a rock in the sea. This is surely enough for 
tragedy. There is a most sentimental lishcnnan, who, one 
would swear, has stolen all his ideas from some Get man 
play-book. He h.ts two sons, the etcart inngi's of thi'ir 
Tatlicr—in sentiment; arwl also a wife who ItS^es her liiis- 
band hngely, and never opens her month hot to tell us so. 
A little child that acts .as a spy on its in.imma is also .an 
important peisonage in the piece. Among tlicse characters 
the cotnedv and farce are intended to be disirilmied. W'c 
do not indeed know what other tiaine to give to their 
parts ; hut we could not laugh. Argyle treats us with u 
drinking .uid a hunting song, in order to furnish a garnish 
of opera, 'riic panioinimc is, however, th^ prevailing part 
of the piece. Air II. aeknowU'ilges his obligations to the 
machinist of I3rurv-Iane Theatre, 'Phose who re.ail this 
jiieee will he sensilile of the merits of the mneliinisi; for 
the piece was actually tolerated from the eflect <jf the 
secnery! Kveu tlie galleries indeed grnuihled, jet slill it 
was ropeatctl. We have liad oeea-sion to nonce some of 
Mr. Holcrofi’s publications of a tlifiorent nature, ami we 
have pointed out traits of genius in them, which we wen; 
happy to remark. We cannot, however, in conveienoe 
give any other opinion of the perlbrinaiice before us, than 
that it is tlic most silly and insipid thirty pages of dialo¬ 
gue we have evv-r seen in print. Tlie strange burlesque of 
the notions and customs of the Scottish highlanders exceeds 
every thing. The fisherman's wife is in.tde a Irne higliland- 
woman hy bring iiained and by calling her hushaiiO 

Unndy, and her son the batni! n. 

Custom's Fallacy—A Dramatic Sketch, in three Acts. 

By James R. Grant, Ksq. 'J«. Barker & Sun. 

This piece, we are iiiforaicd by an advertisement pre¬ 
fixed to it, has received tlic approbation of some very ex¬ 
cellent judges in private, and nas not been rejected by the 
managers of Drury-Uiic Theatre, to whom it was oiiercd 
for representation. The “ horrors of siispence,'' the au¬ 
thor hints, induced him to take a more expeditious way of 
obtaining the public suffrage, than was likely to be opened 
to him by the managers. The name of the piece, and its 
pincipal interest, ari^ from the diSvresses of Fanny Elm¬ 
hurst, who had been seduced from a boarding school by a 
voung baronet under promise of marriage. On finding, 
however, ‘that his intentions were dishonourable, she made 
her escape from him. But her imprudence had shut 
against her the doors of every friend, except a generous 
brother, who, by his reiiiotistrancea in her helulC has so 
offended the widow of his rich uncle, that she determines 
to deprive him of that inheritance which was destined for 
him, but left at her disposal. Tlis distresses of the brother 
and sister are put an end to by the intervention of an uncle 
of Elmhurst’s, who had been left heir to his other uncle in 
preference to the widow, but who was supposed to have 
died in India. It also turns out that Elmhurst is the lover 
of the baronet's sister. The baronet too repents and en^ 
treats Fanny's forgiveness. Two marriages of course take 
place, and all parties are made happy but those who do 
not deserve to l>e so. The incidents seem to be too few, 
too marvellous, and managed with too little skill to keep 
up the intervist. The character of Gilbert Rugby is too ill- 
defined to enable ns to form any distinct idea of it. His 
appearances, from first to last, cany with them too much 
of the marvellous. The hacknied liMrliuism which I^h- 
ingion displays, is utterly irrecuncileaUe with the warm. 
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generous, and affectionate temper of which his snter des¬ 
cribes him as possessed, and which he unexpectedly at last 
discovers. The characters of Popgun and lus wife arc ab¬ 
solutely aloud on the piece, 'lliey api|ar by much loo 
often ;' their folly is loo glaring even to amuse, and 
seltislincss leaves no impression but disgust. ^ Phey oiigliC 
I,, I.., rn/.liJi .-ini] less oDcnlv selfish, m oi 


to be less foplisli, and less openly selfish, m order to answer 
I he purpose intended by the author. Tlie di.iracicr of 
I.adV Rugby is very faintly marked. We arc Icll quite in 
the dark vvtiether slie be cold and selfish at the heart, or 
onlv misled by the interested suggestions of her poor rela¬ 
tions. Fanny Elmhurst is the most interesting character of 
the piece. 'Itie parts both of her and her brother, altliongh 
certainly by much the best cxcruU d, want tb be wrought 
up wiilt more skill. 'I'he iiiiei view between Fanny and 
Miss Dashwood is a fine situation, and much nii^ht be 
made of it.—We have been thus iiarticular in ourcrilicism, 
because the piece is a first attempt. The author does not 
want talents, bin he has much to observe and much to 
study before he can write a play that will live. 

MISCi;t-l..VNlE8. 

The Principles of Moral Science. By Roht. Forsyth, 
Esq. Advocate. 8vo. lOv. bd. Longman & Co. 
Selections from the Siteclator, Taller, Guardian, and 
Freeholder; with a Preliminary Essay. By Anna 
I,n-titi:i Harbaiild. .fvols. iCmo. lO.v ()V/. John.son. 
We hi.ghly approve both of the de»igti and execution of 
this piililieation. The works from which the selrelions are 
made, are tluise with which wc hope our countrymen will 
never lose their acquaiiitanee. 'I'lierc arc, however, many 
things in llieni which arc only interesting as moiiumcnts of 
.iiicicnfoccurrences or manners, and many things which 
are not interesting on any account. An edition cleared of 
all those things was wanting for the young, and for llio.''. 
whose situation or disposition allows not much readi:-';. 
This service, Mrs. Barbauld has, in our opii wn, [terforti'^'d 
with Judgment. Shelias conferred another EJ.'.-'/t.r the 
public by her Prdiniinary Essay, containing the most par¬ 
ticular criticism on the celebrated works from which the 
selection has been made which has yet been published. 
This piece displays consummate acquaintance with the 
merits of the performance in question. We have some ob¬ 
jections to Airs. Rarbauld's style. It is too prone to anti¬ 
thesis ; and sometimes is disfigured by a conceit. But this 
essay upon the whole is extreiuely elegant, and is an 
unebminon display of critical acumen and taste. It is a 
piece which Addison himself might have owned. 

A‘Sequel to Moral Education, with Specimens of 
Short Lectures and Prayers, adapted to every De¬ 
nomination of Christian Schools, addressed to every 
Parent in the United Kingdoms. By Tliomas 
Simons. 8vo. 6s, 6d. Johnson. 

Sequel to the English Reader : Or Elegant Selections 
in Prose and Poetry. Designed to improve the 
highest Class of Learners in Reading; to establish 
a Taste for jusf and accurate Composition ; and to 
promote the Interests of Piety and Virtue. By 
Lindley Murray, Author of an English Grammar, 
adapted to the different Classes of Learners, See. 
The second Edition with Alterations and Additions. 

1 ?mo. 4s. bound. LonjEman and Go. 

We notice this useful vmume of Mr. Murray, for 
the sake of the additions and improvements which it 
has received in this edition. The selections are enlarged 
by nine different articles, of which it is enough to say that 
they display Mr. Murray's taste, judgment, and acquainf- 
ance with English literature, and that enlightened re^rd to 
religion and morality which so eminently qualifies him to 
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guide the studied of yftutli. What, however, chiefly de¬ 
serves our remark is nn Ap^^endix annexed to this edition, 
containing bioiiraphicat sketches of the authors men¬ 
tioned in the f Introduction to the English reader," the 
^"^uiglish reader” itself, and the "Sequel to the reader}” 
witlnoecasiOny strictures on their writings an^ references to 
the particulav^orks by which they have beet) most disiiii- 
gnisned. Th^ sketenes are uncommonly well don*} and 
form a sort of introduction to Literary Ilistorv, and Criti¬ 
cism, which must prove both interesting and instructive to 
the juvenile mind. * • 

Harvest Home; consisting of Supplementary Glean¬ 
ings, Original Dragtas, and Poems, Contributions 
of Literary Friends, and select Kepublications. By 
Mr. Pratt. 3 vols. Svo. ll, 1 l.v. (id. Phillips. 

The Dignity of Ilum/n Nature, an Essay, cr. 8vo. 
Clarke. 

. The object of this essay is to prove the dignity of hu¬ 
man nature by a varic-ty of appropriate iiisiatices irom s.a- 
creil and prophaiic history. This design is executed sviili 
no ordinary ability. Tlie essay contains a-greai deal of in- 
formation, and is written in a dignilied and nervous style. 

The Society of Friends, or People comnioiily called 
Quakers examined. By John Bristed. Svo. (is. 
M.iwman. 

Goldsmith’s Ess.iys, with a Life and Critique on the 
Writings of the Author. By William Mudford, 
Author of " A Critique on the Moral Writings of 
Dr. Johnson,” See., 'hi. 6tl. Jones, 

It is this Life and Critique which alone, of coury, require 
the notice of the Betiewers. The Life has all the merit 
which an accuracy in dates, and a bare enumeration of tlie 
'.rinrqial facts, already known to the public can infer. As 
fcr the critique on the writings and genius of Goldsmith, 
met with more ignorance, and more eon- 
ceit Tn the same space. In his poetry, he was " souictimcs 
led into harshness and forced inversion.” We have always 
understood that, while in melody he has not often been 
surpassed, it was his peculiar distinction to have written 
exquisite poetry without departing from the simple con¬ 
struction of prose. "It is hardly possible to conceive .my 
thing more rugged, harsh, and unpleasing than the initial 
paragraph,” of the Traveller. " The poem teaches nothing 
but what we knew before,—-that every man thinks his own 
country the happiest spot upon the globe; and it contains 
much about pbdosophic retirement, contented dignity, &c. 
and it last confesses that such things are t>ur k priftcrca 
nihil! ” Tire next sentence of our author is no less wonder¬ 
ful. "Goldsmith’s merits as a novelist arc of a doubtful 
nature.” Who would h.ive expected this from a man that 
had read the Vicar of W^akefield ? “ It is ini|»issihlc to sav, 
with confidence, what be would have been had he euhi- 
vatrd that species of writing. What he has done that way, 
he has done well.” How hue this philosophical scepticism, 
and how admirably supported by the concluding period! 
The next sentence is an inestimablt morsel of criticism. 
" His prose partakes neither of the dignity of Johnson’s, 
nor of the easy levity of Addison’s. He never rises with 
bis subject, but is always even and alike. It has great pu¬ 
rity, great elegance, and great harmony) and 1 would 
•ooner propose it as a mtxlel for imitation'than the prose of 
Addison, which hasgeneraHy been much admired, but is so 
loaded with expletives, so tame and diffuse, and sometimes 
80 disgraced with colloquial barbarisms, that I wonder any 
can yet be found who are willing to consider it as a model.” 
’The following judgment upon the most lame of all this 
estimable author's works, at least of all where he was not a 
mere compiler, is another specimen of this author’s discern- 
TOl. V. 
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** His Citizen of the World has no equal 

tx • _- i* .1 . m #• -a , 


in our langulge. It is one of the must delicate, the most 
refined, the most correct,” A'c. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, Vol. VIII. for 1803, 

llidgeway. 

With the nature of this work the public must by th 
time be well acquainted. It consists of a selection of tb 
best and most entertaining pieces in poetry and prose tha° 
have appeared in the public journals of the last year. Afos* 
of them are well clioscn, and the collection is iqion the 
whole sufliaeiitly ralrulaied tn answer all the purpose that 
could be ejected from it, which is to ailbrd a few hours 
light reading, wall little cxpencc of thought. 


I!Antidote. Par un Siijef de sa Majnte lirifantiiquc. 

}>j>. ;];J. 8i 0 , iMndir.i, 180-f. Dn/au. 

This pamphlet is intended to form the first of a 
Series, to be continued monthly, if the public should 
approve of flie work Its object is to render Bon.a- 
paric odious} and the French language is used, be¬ 
cause it is lliciiiusl gincral) and because this circum¬ 
stance has been of so much service to Bonaparte in 
ciiatiliiig him to spread his misreprescntiitioiis. In 
tlie present piece,' which i.s denominated the .Irant- 
inoj'os, endeavour is used, to make it appc.tr of great 
importance that Bonaparte should be humbled and 
the old dynasty restored. And the principal part of 
the perlbrmanee is employed in shewing how easily 
this m.ay be effected; how diseased the slate of tlie 
army is j and how defective the finances. The obser¬ 
vations oiwthe army arc .sufliciently trite. The author 
explains several things respecting the finances ot 
Funce, wliich are not generally known to the peo;)’.i* 
onhis coLintiy: and several of his observations are 
|ierfeclly just. There are, liow'ever, various counter¬ 
balancing cireuiustanccs to the probabilities of defi¬ 
ciency winch he points out, circumstances of which 
he is not av/arc) and which ought to prevent the 
Sonverains Icsrttimes, whose terrors according to liint 
.should be so great, from supposing that the over¬ 
throw of Bonaparte would be an uasy enterprise. The 
exjiences of France, however, enfeebling to her as they 
must be, would l)e a consolatoiy circumstance if 
the expences of other Powers were not proportional. 


C’ORIlESTONDliNCK. 


The Clasde—W JX. 


- . .- - ^os <jtiO!jUe/ii'i;rrcrnvs 

Devotti jtai i lisucnr. 

Cat. lie Com& Bci. 

My readers may not think that I present them with 
an unentertaining paper, if, under the semblance of 
an allegory, I lay before their view tlie more imme¬ 
diate aim of It At It, applying my remarks particularly 
to literary subjects. 

Hair was the only legitimate son of Comus and 
Sophrosyne, who, when they were married, had taken 
for the motto under their coat of arms, ' merrii d^ 
ttise.' He is a god of much later date than the Satur¬ 
nian age: and, indeed, would have been evidently out 
O 
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of his element in guzzling water, and miAching pig- 
Xiuts and acorns. I have steadily, but inf vain, exa¬ 
mined the Mytliologists and Mystagogu^s of yore, 
Hyginus and Apollodorus,* Natalis Comes and lam- 
blirhus for a true account of his infantine freaks: but 
as Thucydides tells us “that we must account all 
history fabulous srf* TpAiuca/tj so I shall conclude, that 
the first certain appearance of our deity on earth, was 
in the famous Trojan war 11 S3 B. C. He was there 
evidently partial to the side of the Grecians, whom he 
favoured with the epithet and I shall 

.cite a formal custom of theirs, which obtai^d univer¬ 
sally in compliment to the god, viz. the cuttnig oft the 
hair as a sign of lamentation, in token ot the death or 
other distress of relations, which plainly shewed that 
H.siu and sorrow were incompatible. Of this we 
have numberless instances: 

KtiftnedJi rtpenii fp' vixrn'-~~ 

And again, . 

— tiAf ixeX're/csBx— 

" wn were all very unhairy indoors.’— Hair was ever 
tjf the sprightly merry disposition of his father, ,who 
was, however, occasionally too much of a Royster.— 
This exuberance of spirits in the son was somewhat 
tempered by the prudence and circumspection of the 
mother. 

I shall now proceed to mention the chief votarie.s 
of, and apostates from, hair in the ewcovif world, 
w'hich remarks will compose this Number,—In the 
next, unless some new absurdity calls otfmy attention, 

I shall cr>nsider the worship or scorn atta(%cd to him^ 
among the/Hot/c/A.v. • 

Anacieon was of a most //uiiy turn; and thc\vo- 
men thought they could not jeer hiis elderly inefficiency 
in intrigue with more raillery, than by calling him 
bald, and quizzing his . 

KOftiXf fhst Ux.tr' uruf. 

The Greek tragedians were certainly no votaries of 
Hair, and iEschylus dared to burlesque the deity 
by introducing the furies on the stage with most 
frightful wigs. However, our god took most ample 
revenge, for he broke the old iqpn’s bald pate in tbe 
shape uf a tortoise. 

Aristophanes, the comic Satirist, derided all the 
gods of Ills country, as well as the institutions of his 
Vellow-citizens. I find that in mtxikery of H.aiu, 
when he intended to say a filing was ‘ good for no¬ 
thing,’ he called it AEION I Pixos. The God, howe¬ 
ver, wa.s not materially offended by his scoffs, and the j 
only punishment he destined for him in after ages, 
was, to be tortured by that absurd self-sufficient Com¬ 
mentator, Philip Bruxck, 

Calliifiadius immortalised the Locks of Berenice; 
and Theocritus has not sung in vain of Pan, and his 
shaggy g.ing. The Dionysiacs of Nonnus celebrate 

•IIcyne’sKililion.—0/ifvo!ume, text' andMjra fas usual) »o/«; 
ttie pages marked in continuance tlirough the 4 volumes, to aid 

tke deceptiuii.—Ik still continues to eruli-baculo nitens, inquA 

irptavit aren&. Claud. Yet is Apollodorus tltc of his (Bi¬ 
tkins; he was not so depraved then in commentating roguery. 
tmic.B. P.L,I. 

; Homcnis passim, it may be found by patience in. some one of 
eight volumes. 
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Hair under the mystic attributes of Bacchu.s; and 
Mr. Taylor, the Platonist, intends, as I hear, shortly 
to bring to light some deep arcana on tbe subject, 
hitherto concealed from gross eyes in tfae charmingly 
erudite productions of the Pseudo-Orpheus. I untjiw^. 
stand also, t^at Mr. Faber, the very leai^ed auth tr of 
tbe Mysieritfs of the Cabiri,* has foun^->.nme .'oot of 
an unknown language from which he hfbpcs to deduce 
the certainly of the ancient worship of Hair in Sa- 
mothracc. It is well kgown thaj Dr. Clark still en¬ 
tertains doubts whether the Eleusinian Ceres, trans¬ 
ported to the foot of the staircase of the Cambridge 
public library, be not an emblem of our deity. The 
idea may receive some weight, when we consider 
that the statue is leoeiui^iifes; a symbol of the conceal¬ 
ment of baldness.—And as it »1 so iiiutilatod, that we 
should be tmahle to discover the sex, without the Dr.’s 
little book, 1 think we may cheriih hopes of the con¬ 
firmation ot the enigma to the honour of Hair. 

That the old philoso[>liers were very Itaiiy we le.arii 
from a passage in Saidas, engrafted on Aristophanes, 
for which I refer the learned reader to the note, j- In 
another definition [voc. the lexicogr.a- 

pher most aptly says from some Dream—^Diviner’s 
Verses, 

texptitxty upKyfbxrtn /SAaejStiii.J 

i.e. ‘ If a man be mhaity, he shall lose what he is worth.’ 

A w.ig, who perused the above, asked me if I did 
not allow Porphyry to be liuinj, or at least his subject 
‘tie Ani'RO Nymph AKi'.M ?’ I shall postpone my 
answer ’rill I have consulted the learned Editor of his 
previously inedited Scholia, who has a much more i^,' 
timate acquaintance with Porphyry thai^ I either dc,'« 
sire or deserve. 5 .ir. »’ 

My subject, if confined to the Grecian authors 
alone, might be extended to a much greater length; 
but I cannot suffer myself to misuse the indulgence of 
my readers.—I shall omit, therefore, the detail of 
those other writers, who either ha%e favoured or op¬ 
posed the cause of FIair, and content myself with 
slightly mentioning the inspiration of the deity, visible 
in the productions of Lucian and the Emperor Juli.an. 

Lucian appears to have been the most acceptable 
nojiciatc at the shrine.—^The hilarity and satiie of his 
compositions ensured him the protecting inffuence of 
a god, whose mission expresdy includes Uie arming 
the clever and witty, in an attack on the dense and 
prolix. To this spirit (to say nothing of his other 

* This young gentleman was very ill treated by the Reviewers. 
—^Thcy have no charity to youth.. The book is well printed, and 
is full of hard words—ergo erudite. 

f komah] ftoin ROM —• to be proud,' to Xo/uvt«; 

souj^sTai—Exofouk.h ci OiXorofoi ti i,a, xapTtpiav a o'/u.wpcXoyia», 

■ ' lirro Tn; OftlWXiov 

A-ixiipar'n-wTriT- 

^ro-tv Aoif o.;>ai»c sv Nfwxair (833). Suidae Lexicon. 

J The ensuing verse, although imperfect by an evident false 
quantity, is not observed on by that Genius Kuvlcr, who has Iclt 
about two hundred false quantities m his edition of Aristophanes. 
Vide Bmgrss praef. ad Dawes Miscellan. Crit. 

§ He ran over that great heap (magnam molem) of Scholia 
which Villoison edited, and shewed notable jockey-ship without 
turning a hatr. Laudable and highly useful perseverance!! For a. 
full account of the advantages wc receive, vid. Coium. de Pci. Sch 
in Honurum. * 
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sider his 


treatises) his Lcxipbancs, and Verae-Historiae, a quiz 
on tlie writers of Parthian Histories, are admirably 
and exactly |uited. Haiu bestowed on him to bran¬ 
ts of Ridicule and Satire with complete 
aelais and Swift are his humble imitators: 

was undoubtedly i'« v hatry, if we con- 
l^acter as a divine. We shall have reason 
to be more explicit on the Dean’s piety in our cause 
in the Paper which shall comprise the modern portion 
of this interesting Subject. * 

Misopogon, or 'the Beard-Hater/ the chef-d’oeuvre 
of Julian, unjustly ^branded by the ignominious name 
of ‘ the Apostate,' might lead astray the superficial 
reader, unacquainted with the cause and object of that 
Satire, and the chaiecter of the rhetorical Emperor. 
Libanius, his toad-eater, has left us nothing Jialf so 
hairy in his sophisticated and adulatory compositions. 
As a Platonist, Julian under the mysterious term 
Haiu, comprehended the observance of every duty 
civil and military.—In his person he was calculated 
to be the high-priest of the deity he worshipped, nor 
did the luxuries or blandishments of Daphne, or the 
illiberal scoffs of the Antiocheucs,* persuade him to 
the use of a razor. He evidently reflected on the un- 
hairincss of his predecessor, the great Constantine, 
when he dismist AJ‘***s, *spfe<5 ^ 

* a thousand cooks, and as many ba) bers,’ who were 
the vermin of the palace. 

But long before the times which w’e are now re¬ 
viewing, Hair had established his worsffip among 
the primitive Romans.—In ray notices I will avoid 
, prolixity on a very ample subject. The Consuls 
‘estcemed^t an honour to appear unshorn with matted 
cards, jg d Juvenal talks of a capillatus Cunsul, as of a 
toman of ancient w'orth and inflexible integrity. 
With what exultation does Virgil utter ‘ a^nosut critics,' 

* I recognise Numa, a fine hairy old fellowand 
l.ucan gives a grand idea of the sanctity of Cato, 
when he sings; 

Illc ncc horrificam santta diniovit ab ore 
C-Tsariem—et sf<|. 

Iiiteiiso.s riguhini in frontcin descendcrc ranos 
Pussus erai; ma’stamque genis iiicresccre barbain.'t’ 

Thus well translated by Rowe— , 

Nor he, the chief, his sacred vi.Mge chcar'd. 

Nor .smooth’d hisinattnl locks, or hoi rid beard, &c. 
Regardless quite of every other c.ire 
Ifnshorii he left his loose neglected hair, 

Riulc hung the hoary honours of his head. 

And a foul growth his mournful cheeks o'espread. 

• 

• Ridchatur .... ut.. barbam pras se ferens hirciiiaia. Amm. 
Mar. ‘>'i. I t. , 

|- I will take this opportunity of cxemplilyitip the parophaou 
note; a mode used liy certain cunimentators to exjd-iin what 
needs no explanatioii.-^Tlie author was a Dutchman. 'Flicplan 
V,, to pul the poetry oi the text into <!'ig Latin, and subjoin it, as, 
(Luc. K.il. Var. p./S.) Cato non harb.in'. po^uit, non i■aplllitiunl, 
(by the bye there, is no such wortl, e.xcept in Apulciusi non vvilto 
priest leUt Ixlitiam, nan um .uart r< m hidiul Uiuwdid youctine 
by that piivate iritelli.treiicc, Air. Corntneiittuor.*) ab illo 'I'cnipori; 
i;uo civile bcllum paiaii vidciat.—V'liat dowinight non-ense!— 
and so are at least ninety-nine notes In a hundrtd.wliich arc forged 
on the C'ontincnr. It is my intcntii.ii, hereafter, tor ilic amuse¬ 
ment and cdihcaliou of the render, to lorin a specific liasMhcauuo 
of notes; and I do not do<ibt but I shall bring my scheme^ to such 
perlection, as to qualify each youthful <'la«htc roiudge atjirst si^ht 
of the iutbrniatlon or ilisgust he is likely to eccuaiuet bei.eath itic 
text. 
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Publius »rius somewhat enigmatically, I confess' 
tells us—I 

Kliam capillus unus habet uipbram siiam. 

And tliis I conceive to be of the s.ime nature, as if I 
were to say, that 'Common Sknsi, and myself are 
of a hair,' Cicero (dc Leg. Agr. 1J. c. b.) talks of a 
person being ‘ capillatior quant ante,' and this surely 
applies to Common Sensk. I do not know how 1 
can make him a suflicieiit acknowledgcmcni for the 
pleasure I have received from tlie two first Cantos t»f 
' the Bayie of the Books,’ and tliroiigli the medium of 
this digression I most earnestly request him to finish 
his original plan. 

1 hate prolixity, and shall therefore close this paper 
with a geographical remark or two, leaving my hints 
to some more able pen, which may imj)rovc them into 
terse disquisitions, or argue against them with the ve¬ 
hement lo.triiing of the celebrated Dr, Nocluicn. 

Mr, Gibbon, by sundry arguments would prove, 
that the Goths were, perhaps, of Scandinavian or Prus¬ 
sian, but certainly nut of German origin. I have an 
aliment at hand, which places the hypothesis beyond 
drspute. The Germans iiave no hair in tlieir disposi¬ 
tions, as is well known to all who have pondered my 
elucidation of the attribute.s of the god ; or have read 
the trash which issues from the Gottingen school-— 
now the Goths were from all antiquity most hairy, as 
Procopius, and Prudentiiis, authors of difterent coun¬ 
tries, religions,and views, have faithfully attested; and 
Claudiau buttresses up their national character in a 
lofty |;ii{fl'ession: 

Criiiigeri scdcre Patres prJIita Getarum 
^ Curia-Dc. bell. Get. 

A length of hair was formerly the symbol of liberty, 
especially among the ancient Gauls.* P. Faber San- 
jorianiis tells us (Semest. I. ‘2. c. 20) that all the kings 
of France, at least till the time of Pippin, father of 
Charlemagne, hmy^is raptlHs snmi fantum in anno con- 
spicicbantvr. And Ado Viennensis (Chron. vEt. VI.) 
gives us this tradition for the origin of the custom. 

* i’ost r/tarainiiiidiim, I'ratici C/ilodioncm /ifhm tyits 
llrgcm sibi slntuiist ; ab/iinc I'runci inJittibus Thuringo- 
rum habitantcs CniNi ros Reoks habere capcrml.f 
And now 1 take my leave of thee, hairy reader, 
promising thee a continuance shortly ‘of these re¬ 
marks, which were first suggested by the words of a 
‘ vir doctissimus,' who envied not my hairiness. He 
knew not then the value of the gift he rashly despised; 
and if he now assumes my peruke, he may depend 
upon it that 1 will pull it about his cars. 

CtiiNi rus. 

• 

* I am the mitre particular on this subiAt, a», withont airionim* 
them, 1 do not suppose that my readers have duli'jtc l much in ola 
i French Annals and Law. Siy exTupations have impelled me 
I much tothar laborious task, and m.uty curious anecdou-s, 1 tiu.t 
I I shall produre in the course ot my papers. M. Oonre, ^aleaiii.-J 
I Gr-rinan; and .a couiteous one too, which is more singular/ niuthi 
' have worked up against me this * Symltitl ot Liberty,' in a ixttintiy 
I so much celebrated. 1 shall sav noihmft about Galita Goina'.a, or 
the district ut the Capiliati in I’led.rioiit, as tit-, >e appedaiions ate 
well known to every Clas.sical Reader. 

■b Chlodorapus is stykd Cotiuitus lu tlie preamble to the SaLc 
Law. V ide et Idaciuiii, i. 3. 
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Mr. r.niTOR, 

Iloiidcrs of the anlient historic ballads and metrical 
ramaners, wiiich have been published of late years, 
arc certainly indebted to their Editors for the explana¬ 
tion of many obsolete English words ; but sometimes 
they have too much given way to fanciful senses and 
deiivalions out of their own conjecture merely, instead 
of soberly searching out the real truth. Our aucestor.s 
.1 century or two ago had ad<>plcd the error of deriv¬ 
ing from Latin sucli English word.s as bore in\' simili¬ 
tude in sen.-e and orthography ; but it has been cor¬ 
rected since the publication of the (rotliic translation 
of the (iospels by IMphilas; for as thi-> contained a 
genuine spccinten of tlie (rotliic tongue liefore those 
tribes had settled in the liom.in provinces, and cor¬ 
rupted their original Scythian language with Homan 
words, it proved that many English words, which had 
been supposed to be derived from corruiit Latin, were 
in reality alioriginal and radical words in the (iothic 
tongue, which was the common parent of old Eng¬ 
lish, French, and German. Nevertheless IMr. llit-wn 
la his notes to the Mil nail Huniainr.s which he pub¬ 
lished, has Bofnptiines still adhered to that antiquated 
error of searching tor the original of obsolete English 
woidsin the Latin, rather than in the several branches 
of the Gothic language. That his readers may not be 
misled by such a vicious example, I will point out an 
instance of this kind. In his ;>d vo|. p. '2(io, after 
quoting from an old romance a line in wliicj^a perion 
swears Hi/ .^Itihmin and 'l'cnugiii:ii/, it heciJ.'ies a 
question what Tn'\nt;iiiiiit means; as to Mn/wiin it is 
allowed to mean IM.ihomct. But Mr. ftitsoii condemns 
Dr Percy lor following Junius in deriving Tervagaunt 
from a Saxon original: he nuay indeed have not lixed 
upon the riglit Saxon sense and derivation, j'ct was at 
le.ist so f.ir right as to seek for its origin from the 
Saxon language; while Mr. llicson less properly seeks 
for it in corrupt Latin. He says “ that it may po.s- 
sibly be referred to the Latin words to- and rugrinn, 
«. c. the action of turning thrice round, an antient 
ceroniony in magical iiicantuiions : tinis 0\id in Ale- 
tain. says of Alcde.i, 'ier se lunxcrfit, tii\flnintnc cii- 
■n<m inigaiil. / 'agn indeed in pure Latin means to 
wander; but in barbarous limes the classical sense of 
words might not be regarded. 'J’hnc bad some mystical 
signiticaiinn with the aiitients." All this is w’ild im.agi- 
nation; the name bad doubiles.s a Saxon origin, though 
dilierenl tVom what Dr. Percy sujiposed. The Dr. couii- 
dcred 'I'tiMi/inunt as one of ilie gods of the Mahonie- 
tnns; but Rilsou ha.s not told us what agent was meant, 
although indeed by accident merely kie has stumbled 
nearly upon the truth; for it means the chief or 
queen of Sorcerers and witches, who was supposed 
by the Christians daring the crusades, to t)e a protec¬ 
tress of the Mahometans, and hence the tales of Ma¬ 
hometan enchantments, and the confinement of un¬ 
fortunate damsels in enchanted castles; much of, 
wiiich occurs in the Italian poets Tasso and Ariosto, 
and in many of the earliest romances. But the origin 
of the name is purely Gothic, not Latin, and various 
remains of a similar name still subsist in modern 
dialects Uetivccl from the GoUiic tongue. In Duch 


Tuveren means sorcery, necromancy, witchcral’L 
Tovt-r-nimph means a fairy j and Tuxer-heks is 3 
witch, or literally uilch-hags; for Ac/s is our W'ord 
hag from llaaga the Saxon for hell, bec'.use witches 
were conceived to deal with the devil Tover-ri 
means an enchanted ring or talisman, tn Swensi 
also Tifiiicr is'sorcery, and 'J’of wer kwxa a^lVtiC and 
Tufia meaji.s incantations. In German ft is Toaberen 
and j in Isbndic of these Tmagaunt, 

is only a corruption ; for Mr. Ritsliu has erroneously 
divided the word into Tcr-ragant instead of 7cn</- 
gaut; as to.»('««^ it is not yet quite obsolete, and de¬ 
notes a half-famished, shrivelled 'hspect; so that it is 
equivalent to a hug. Thompson de.scribes half-fa- 
inislied wolve.s as being hom/, gf.Hunt and grim, Mr. 
llitson therefore has rightly cone, nved the P'rench or¬ 
thography of I'rrvagaunl to have exhibited the origi¬ 
nal word, whicli in English has been corrupted into 
'I'cnniigunf, and not tJie former corrupted from tlie 
latter, just as he rightly observe.s, that Cormorant 
h.is been formed from corx orant, and the Latin Cor-- 
I us. It is tlie more wonderful, however, that Mr. 
llitson did not perceive, that 'I'crva-gaunt meant the 
chief ench.mtress who assisted the Mahometans, al¬ 
though he himself takes notice, tlial in the very poem 
in question, " there is a female mentioned who bears 
a strong resemblance to those magical fairies, tlie Ca¬ 
lypso of Homer and Alcina of Ariosto ; in tlie work 
of the latter some of his knights are detained by her 
enchantments.” p. ‘ttiJ. But as to the original cause 
how foieieii came to denote sorcery, it is nothing but 
.uncertain conjecture j some persons liave said because 
*tol)t: or toiibc as they pretend means in Gen ian, to bii 
mad. But 1 rather presume that it comesyjtroin 
as in Iceland the word is to//r for sorcery; ''xUjw 
H ire in his Swedish Lexicon explains mar-tojKu to 
mean /iocuim capilioium contortum, and this caused 
by the night-mac as vulgarly supposed, which in 
Sw’eilish is ■\lara. Onr liijt of hair, and the French 
word toujlu, frizlcd, have the same origin. He adds, 
that the coniinoii people supposed a very ruffled head 
of hair after sleep to be caused by the Aig/if- 
mi-n. •' noccuiri capillurutn contortum vana su- 
perstitio Incuho ejusqne iiiciiuitatioiii ascribit.” 
Henfe to/fr might obtain the sense of magical 
power to produce such an edect, and foJ'wu-/tiik.t 
to ine.in the hag or night-mere, who caused it, and 
thus afterwards to denote any kind of charm, en¬ 
chantment, or witchcraft in general. Jhre apud 
im cm tujxLii. It was the very same with the word 
sorcery from soracric ; this originally meant only one 
piirticular kind of magic by means of drawing lots, 
li'om the Latin suit Os; but afterwards it w'as extended 
to signity any kind of enchantmeiu whatever. By 
the word ineijuitationi used by Ihre it appears, that 
the Swedes have adopted the same error with the 
common people in England, in conceiving the nord 
m re, miira to mean the female of the horse; although 
in reality it has only the Sense of the French mac, 
mother, meaning an old woman or bag as above-men¬ 
tioned ; accordingly not only in Britain, but in France, 
Germany and elsewhere, many ancient inscriptions 
have been found dedicated by our gothic ancestors to 
Oils matribusi foe they believed that there was an 
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intermediate class of female a«nls between divine 
and human beings, who were thus posMssed of seme 
superior magical or superhuman powers, yet of seve* 
ral difterent Asses destined for very different eni- 
'■'plejyTients, ani one of these was the ’ivna-jrliauni in 

AltlmBgtffc. Ritson treats so much of jninstrel.sy, 
yet J have not\)uud in hi*- work any account of the 
derivation of the word ; whether this lias been given 
satisfactorily by any other pcriyan I have not observed; 
but Johnson, 1 think, says only that it comes from 
the French mciiesfrier; while Menage in his F^’ench 
dictionary says, that the French word conics from the 
English miinitrcl; and neither of them give us liie 
origin of the word. ttiU I presume tliat it comes 
from the gothic word^iiiiiint, love, as tlie niiiistnis 
chiefly sung love-song.s. 'I’liere is indeed no .si^ch 
.word ill this sense in Lye's Saxon dictimiarv j but 
line has preserved it in Ins Swedi.sii le.'i.iciin ; and in 
Dutch also iHiniit still means love, miinn.- a mistress, 
and iiiinnetijh, amiable. Hence also the French word 
miffnon and mignnnL JltAv iinpcrtect are all dictio¬ 
naries in something or oilier! 

II. 


NO'I’ICES. 

LITERARY, SClliXTlFIC, &c. 

Air. Jos. Ganby, R.A. is abont to |)u))ll$li Designs for 
Cottages, Cottage I'amis, and Rural liuildinglt. The 
AYork will consist of Plans for the Cottages of the IIiis- 
*'jndman and Labourer, and the numerous Residents upon 
ae'argc EstatV; Designs for Farms, with the Olficcs dis- 
p^cd aceordJg to the most a|'provcd arrangement; and a 
var.t??“o:^'*oihcr Rural Buildings, including Villas and 
Country Residences, Inns, Public-houses, 'Foll-gaies, 
Bridges, Habitations fur Labourers, Eiitriuice-gates and 
Lodges, Stables, &c. Itc. It will lie embellished bv 
Plates in aqua tiiita ; cat h design to be accompaiiied b\ "a 
ground plan, esiimatc and deseriptioits in letter-press ; aiitl 
an attempt will be made tliioiigliout, to introduee a nioie 
tasteful and ornamental stvle than has generallv prevailed in 
the exterior of this class of huiltimgs, combined with the 
most convenient and economical distribution of the in¬ 
terior Apartmeuts. 

Mr. F. Nash is about to publish, from drawitigs«exe- 
nued by himself, A Series of Views interior and exterior 
of the collegiate chapel of St. George, at Windsor, with 
illustrative plates cxplanatuiy of its architecture and orna¬ 
ments, and accompanied by a concise account historical 
and descriptive. 

Gbobrath Y. —The scientific geographers will be pleased 
to learn that Mr. Arrowsmitli has just published u oeanti- 
ful map of the principal tri.vngles ot the Geodctical opera¬ 
tions of Portugal, ]uiblished by order*of his royal highness 
the prince resrent of Portugal, in 1803. Tliesc important 
operations have been interrupted in Portugal by liie war 
and other causes; but it is to be hoped they will be re- 
-nevved, and carried on to completion. 

Air. Stephenson, of Horncastic, land surveyor, has in 
the press, a work elucidating the Isystem now pursu'ed bv 
surveyors in old and new enclosures, and by commissioners 
and surveyors in new enclosures. 

. Board of Aoricdltdre.— Premiums offered by this 
Board. Operation of Tillage. —To the person who shall 
ae|iort to the Board tiie result of the most satisfactory ex- 
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pertinents on |thc various operations of titlllgiD~the gold 
medal, [t ii required tliat the soil* on which the experi¬ 
ments are he carefully described, and that llie im¬ 

plements with wliicli the operations are performed he ex¬ 
plained. Accounts, verified by certificates, to be pro¬ 
duced on or before the first I'licsday in March 1806. 
Food for A/un.li’nr/.—-To ili« person who shall draw up, 
and produce to ihc Board, the most satisfactorv acriniiitt, 
founded on snenfied facts, of the comparaiivc food for 
mankind, produced by the tqiplioatiun of gras* land to 
cows, for butter and cheese ; to oxen for beef; or to sheep 
for mutton—the gold medal. Accounts lo be prnduci'd on 
or before the first Tue.svlay in Mareli 181)6. Food jor 
the person who shall draw up, and pro¬ 
duce to the Board, the iiinst Miiisfactoiy account, founded 
on >pccilied facts, of the projioitioiiatc difference between 
sirass and arable land, in jiroducing food for mankind—the 
gold medal. Aci-oimts to he produced on or liefore the 
first Tuesd.vy in Man'h 1806. Poring and Burning.~~~ 
To the ))crson vvlvi ahull report to ilie Brianl the result of 
tile most s.iii-f.ictrrv experiments iii.iilebv, or under the 
iiispeetioii ol‘, «lie reporter, in the paring and hiirniiig-hu's- 
handry—the gold medal. Accounts verified by certificates, 
to be produced on or before the first Tuesday in Ai>ril 1800. 
Pniitig i/nd Itumiug.—'l’n the. person who shall report to 
the Mould the result of the most sailsfaetoiy experiiiienis 
maile bv, or under the inspection of tlie reporter, to as- 
eertam the proi'cr depth ol paring, in order to burn, rela¬ 
tive to the quaiily of the soil—ibe gold medal. Aceounls, 
verified bv certificates, to be produced on or before, the first 
Tuesdav in December 1806. Ih/rniug (-'lay, Lonm, or 
M/trl.~To the person who .shall make, and report to the 
Board, the most satisfactory experiments to ascertain the 
utility of burning elay, loam, or marl, for the purpose of 
irianuriiig^L|)c gold medal. It is required that ctjual por- 
■lions of^Snd (not less than five acres) he eultivalrd, the 
'one thus manured, and the other vviilmut in.onure, for the 
enn^rison, during three years, each poriioii under .similar 
crops. The quality of the ‘■oil, the expenee of burning 
and carting, and the products of the respective portions, 
to be reported to the Board, and verified by certificates, on 
nr liefoie. the first'l'uesd.ty in March 18(H). Leases .— I'o 
the person who shall draw up, and present to the Board, 
eovtn.iiits consistent with the interests of landlords and te¬ 
nants, that shall point out the best means of prcionting 
the tenant from leaving his land in an exhausted state at 
the expiration of his lease—twenty guineas. 'I’o be pro¬ 
duced on or before the first Tuesday iii Alay I80:i. 

Tavi.stock CanaT.. —.Such of our rc.iders as take an 
interest in iinpnrt.ini national works, will not be displeased 
with some account of the canal lately biguti in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tavistock. Nc-ir this town, and between the 
river Tavy, which flows through it, and the Tamar, wliicli 
forms ali'iiost the whole line of sejiaTaUon between the 
counties of Devon and t'ornwall, is a hill called Morwel 
Down, rising to the height of about 700 feet above the 
level of the tide. Being in the centre of a district in 
which V aluable mines both of copper and tin, but pritici- 
pally of the former, have lately been discovered, and having 
on its surface the symptoms of veins, or, as the Cornish 
miners call them, Iwes, which will proliahlv yield thus* 
iiK-ials, plans of piercing through this mountain have often 
been proposed ; and lately, owing to the spirited exertions 
of gentlemen Concenved in the neighbouring mines, se¬ 
conded by the concurrence of his Grace the duke of Red- 
ford, on whose property the whole is situated, the scheme 
has been entered into, and some consideratje progress in 
its execution alreadv made. As the river Tavy is not na- 
V igable, while the Tamar at the foot of the ground pro¬ 
posed to be cut through is so for large vessels, the idea of 
opening a canal from each end of the proposed tunud, to 
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make a water communication between the interior country 
and the river, easily sug(!;e4te(l itself. Tile undertaking, 
therefore, embraces two great objects; first, to serve the 
public by forming an easy conveyrince for limestone, coal, 

, ores, slate, and other heavy articles, which arc dailv passed 
along its line,; and, secondiv, to he the means of disco¬ 
vering the treasures at present concealed in the bowels of 
this mountain. An act of parliament for the navigation 
was-passed in the summer of 1303, and in the month of 
August the works were begun, h’roin a report of the 
committee of management lately made to the general 
meeting of proprietors, which has been printed, wc find 
that to complete this undertaking, after riling to the proper 
level'from the river Tamar by an inclined plane, a tunnel 
about a mile and three-quarters lotig must lx: driven through 
the hill, and that the canal must he carried over a valley at 
the height of more than forty feet; where the navigation 
•will branch oft', the main part going to the town of Ta¬ 
vistock, and passing .some copjjer mines, and the other 
part reaching to the extensive slate quarries of Mill Hill. 
I’hc engineer has been able already to complete nearly 300 
vards of the tumid. The tunnel is worked from each of 
Its ends, and likewise from shafts sunk, and which arc 
sinking, n|H>n its course; water from the river 'I'nvv will 
be tnincd through the open part of the canal, ainUiwill be 
iiiade to fall over very powerlul wheels for draining ths 
shafts, ventilating the leveU, Ac. &c. Tlie search for 
minerals has already been attended with some success. The 
vein or lode worketl in a neighbouring mine has been traced 
■into the limits of the canal, and near the end of the tunnel 
it has beeti discovered to contain rich copper ore. 

KxTtKULisniNo FiRf.s.—In our Cd volume, page fit7, 
sve inserted an account of M. Van Martini’s method of 
extinguishing fires with a small quantity of Wv^tir, w’e now 
lay before our readers the objections made agairis it by 
l)rn(tizillc.s, Jun. a working chymist at latsciircy^ near 
Rouen. 

After a short account of the experiments that were 
made by M. Van Maruiii, at Haarlem and Gotha, 1797, 
1798, lie contiiincs: • 

“ 1 have abridged the recital of these experiments, but 
have not rcircnchod any thing essential, for there is not a 
iire-inan so ignorant, but kuows that he most direct the 
line of water to that part where the flames are most ex¬ 
posed to the wind. Hut I think it proper to obseric, that 
M. Van Marurn's conrlusions are fuiiiidcd on an illusion, 
that it is surprizing so able a philoj^iphcr did not susjioct. 

“ To prove what I say, I will relate a similar experiment 
that was piihli<-ly made at Honeii, in the jiresenee. of great 
iiumherst This experiment had a result, as will he seen, 
very dillcrent from M. Van Marnm's. It took place at 
the eminent baths of Saint Paul, in the summer of 1783, 
eight or nine yearslieforc those of Ihuirlera and Gotha ; and 
M. de L’lipine being prescut at the ex])criment as muni- 
tiipal olBeer, desired me to give him niy opinion, as it 
proceeded. 

•' A man, who was said to be a tailor from Paris, had 
constructed an edifice of wood (utehed, as nearly as I can 
recollect of the dimensions of that of M. Van Maruin— 
at each of the angles of this house, was a pitch barrel 
I^plaocd on one end, the other being taken oil,) but not so 
near as to set the house on fire, when they were lighted. 
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terior countrv that of his liquor ; but he absolutely rcfui^. We were 
undertaking, not the dupes of his quackery, and let him proceed to 
, to serve the light and put out the other three barrels, wailing for the 
lestoiic, coal, grand experiment of the building. t ^ 

c dailv passed *• The municipal officer told the engiiWr that lie^vyould" 
eiins of disco- not pcrniitc the smallest drop of the antiVgendjpAr liqnor 
the bowels of to be thrown on the house until he gave/fli^iifTT He was 
he navigation fordid to consent to this. Very short^ an iniincnsc vo- 
the month of lunie of flame and smoke, hid for some minutes the house 
report of the from our sight ; and th^ prctendtifi philosopher soon de- 
I the general manded permission to prove the efficacy of his liquor; 
iilcd, wc find but it was not yet time. The flames, however, suddenly 
to the proper sank down, and all the timbers qf the building were visible, 
lane, a tunnel as black as coal. The fire seemed inclined to go out of 
iriven through itself, but 1 was sure it would return more seriously, though 
iver a valley at not with so much apparent eiieWy, as at the first. During 
he navigation this time, it was amusing enough to observe the experi- 
town of Ta- nient-niaker agitate himself, and Mg for our permission to 
ind the other use the liquor, which according to him we delayed toa 
of Mill Hill. long. 

ste nearly 300 « Wp remarked that the flame had not sunk down, 

frotn each of m,ni the pilch, or great |>art of it was consumed. Some 
lid which arc inoiucnls before this, it was impossible to approach the 
Ki lavy will hiiilding without danger, but now it was easy enough. 
.1, aiidiiw'ill be tlu'icfore examined it very closely, and found the lim- 
r draining th.s entire, though covered over with a thin coaling of 

lie search for glaek from the smoke, none of it was at all charkeJ. 
success. I he Some parts were on fire at the angles and joints, which 
las been traced soon set the rest on fire. The flame now changed its co- 
l ol the tunnel [our, it gradually extended itself, but no one part was 
burnt through. The flame, however clear and bright, was 
nc, page (»17, 'lot so expansive, and seemed less violent than when first 
I’s ’meffiod of I'ghtcd. Observing many parts now actually burning, he 
w^^r, wc now permitted to use his endeavour to extinguish it. TIp'' 

atris’ it by M. I’® ^1'*^ great vigour, but his attempts were vain./ A 


l)rii(>izillc.s, jun. a working chymist at lotsciircv near quantity of ids anti-incendiary liquor, ir*}rc, as he^ dd, 
[toueii. ’ ^ than ten limes necessary, was very soon usli.'^'jtljc.r .mp. 

After a short account of the experiments that were "as kept constantly working by thc"adtS£fon of 

•nade by M. Van Maruiti, at Haarlem and Gotha, 1797, 'vaicr frqrii the river. -All Ins etlorls, and all his water 
1708 , he continues: • were fruitless, for the building was burnt to the ground. 

“ 1 have abridged the recital of these experiments, but ” Since then, I have frequently repeated experiments on 
lavc not rcireiichod any thing essential, for there is not a a snyill scale, on empty barrels ol pitch; but have itnaria- 
[ire-inan so ignorant, but knows that he must direct the bly f<>und, that, when the flames were the most violent, 
line of water to that part where the flames arc most ex- there was not the smallest part of the wood burnt: it was 
;)Oscd to the wind. Hut I think it proper to obseric, that P” J’ * PL*, L*“*'vh'®hcould be extinguished 
M. Van Marurn's conrlusiiiiis are fuiiiided on an illusion, ,7 a glassful of water, and a slight of hand easily le iiiit. 
that it is surprizing so able a iihiloviphcr did not susiioct. . .* *" return, when the flame h.sving coris'derably diun- 

,, r,, 1 .T T -11 I ; • -I ■ . iiislu'd, was renewed by little and little am inure (luictlv 

“ I o prove what I sav, I will relate a similar experiment . i i i r i r r - a , L 1 

that was publii ly made at Honeii, in the jiresenee. of great \ ‘‘"P*'* **^- 

numhers: This experiment had a result, ‘as will be seen, “ greater quantiy of water became necessary or 

very dillcrent rrom‘^M. Van Marnm’s. It took place .at *“7^' , ‘J*'*‘’’'P'*"'",''”*. "O* 

the eminent baths of Saint Paul, in the summer of’ 1783, T f ^ ^ 

eight or nine venrs lieforc those of Ihuirlera and Gotha ; and owrigci' rat y n usions. ^ ... 

M. de L’lipine being present at the exiicrimeiit as muni- “ “ acquires very little water to extinguish the flames of 
cipal oIEcer, desired jiie to give him niy opinion, as it suinmy or resinous substances, and by analogy, the flames 
proceeded grease spread over the surfaces of wooden 

» A man, who was said to be a tailor from Paris, had °L’|7 .** *‘*'f> 

constructed an edifice of wood jmehed, as nearly as I can ‘ r 9'?;*".‘'*7 

recollect of the dimension, of tliat of M. Van Maruin- '* ff7’ "' “ch must be tiirown with iinellt- 

atcach of the angles of this house, was a pitch barrel mit method well known to all firc-mcn. 

.(pl&ocd on one end, llie other being iviken off,) but not so ® shnll ^ conclude, therefore, unless contradicted,^ that 
near as to set the house on fire, when they were lighted. J^sser^tous of M. v an Marum, of tlic possilniity of 

The fire was to be extinguished liv a liquor, of which the cxtinginslung fires with small quantities ql water, tend to 
composition was a secret, Eaeli of these barrels was sue- mspnc a fabe security, vvltich nuty occasion the most ;un- 
cessivcly set on fire, and extinguished jircvious to firing the i mrtuna'caccidents." 

biiildiag. The moment I s.ivy the fire of the firs.t barrel | Jo iix Gcorgr Soopp died last October at Weissenburg, 
put out, I requested the uiuiiicipal officer, to propose to j where he was an advocate, in the 83d yc.ir of bis og". 
the man who made the experiment, that the second barrel I .\houl forty vears ago he was a most prolific writer,-and 
eliould.be extinguished by water taken from the river close ii well known over all Germany. He wrote, a vvork ou nc- 

■ u.Ilf_ .1.1 _’i_ 5 


by, in sight oT the spectators, and in equal quantity to n i refaction.?, of which he himself engraved the plates. 
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Hungarian Litrratur*. —^Tliere is no conntrv in mo- i 
dem Earope, into which the lights of knowledge ha\e 
penetrated less than into Hungary. Here feudal slaverv 
still reigns, and ^1 those scenes ot human vice and ilcgru- 
(kuon which defied the middle ages. Some of the nrt- 
bilrt^^ that cotJtry, however, rising above the sentiments 
which\^eir creation naturally inspires, havi begun to 
employ irtRSfs ^r the introduction of knowlddge. They 
may justly be cmnidereil as true benefactors to their counirV 
in laying the foundation of that civilization and improve¬ 
ment which must necessarily follijw. A number of print¬ 
ing offices have of late been c.stablislird in Hungary, in 
very quick snceession. Prince Niclas Esierhazy Itas esta¬ 
blished a press at Eisensj^dt, under the dircetiun of John 
I,eopold Stotz. The same has been done at Szedegin, by 
Joseph Grcfln, at Szigeth by Anthony Gottlieb,"and at 
ly Milnael Sammer Various bonks 
fae Hungarian language at Pest, 
a translation of Cicero de Scmcfnti, by 
alic masterly hand of Benedict Vir.'ig. A mylliulngy in 
the same language has also been publi.slicd by John Ki'-<, a 
clergyman. The study of Natural llistury lias bcin 
greatly facilitated to the young, by a work on 'iln.s subject, 
fitted for the use of schools.hy Joseph Szciit Gyorgvi, a 
jihvsician of IJcbretzin. A Hungarian Atlas has aUo been 
published by E.'-aias liudai, professor .it Debn-izin. 'I’lic 
plates Were engraved by the pupils of the eollegc there. 
Jjut while individuals are thus ae.iiatcd by a generous zeal 
for the propagation of knowledge and improvement, I he 
Austrian Govermuent isexeriing its usual diligenec to frus¬ 
trate their endeavours. The editor* of the only Hungaiian 
Journ:il at Vienna, the Magyar Kurir, li.ave been coiii- 
jnanded to publish no foreign inieiligenee in it, tl|iit doe.s 
not first appear in the Vienna G izetie. This Journal is 
therefore still more severely gagged than those of lirunn 
.‘■id Prague, which had formcriy received similar*naiulatcs. 

^I.ITER.VRVlIoMOURS —^’Fhc literary class of the na- 
clvcied to the place of “ foreign associate,” 


Among the rest 


--- - - elected to the place of “ foreign associate, 

vaeant hv the death of Klopstock, ins Serene llialincss the 
F.lceior Arch-Chanecllor of llie (Jernianie empire. 'Phis 
jirincc is not only a patron of literature, but has liimsell 
published several works, both in Gerni.iii and French, on 
dilferent subjects of literature and political economy. 

I.irp. OF Luturr. —The privy-counsellor, /o/t Klein, 
at M.inlieim, for the purpose of eontimiing hi.s biography 
of “ IllusirioiiF. Germans,” has offired a prize of thirty 
vliicats for the best life of Luther, which is to be ailjiulgei't 
hy the Electoral Soriety at M.mheiiii, to whom the prize- 
cssays must be sent liciore the end of November IbO.'j., 

Milton, out iuiinorta! and never enough to be admired 
poet, lias been brought upon the French stage, in a <‘oniic 
opera, in one .act in prose. Milton, to avoid the persecu¬ 
tion carried on ajiainst (he republicans, after the restoration 
of Charles the H, had witlulravvii to a retired part of the 
country, where he soothed his blindness and mislortuiies 
by the’ charms of poetry and literature. His daughter, 
railed Antigone, serves him with the most assiduous and 
afl’ectiiig tenderness, in which she is jirinetl by the niece of 
a quakcr, a particular friend of Milton. A young lonl in¬ 
troduces himself into Milton’s fairnlv*, as amanuensis, or 
secretary to the poet, by whom lu is thought to be si'cty 
years of age, and .in whom he las excited the strongest 
sentiments of friendship. Tliis young lord is in love with 
the daughter of Milton, bnfchas not yet darctl to discover 
his pas,sion to the lather ; and in the meantime the niece of 
the quakcr, 3S years of age, whose, weakness was only the 
greater, on aceoimt of iier long prudence, ascribes the at- 
, Mentions of the amanuensis to herself. The quakcr, her 
uncle, unb.'tppy both on account of the situation of Mil- 
ton, whose naans is inscribed in the list of coitdcinucd 
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persons, and the rldleulous passion of his niece, comes 
to tiic house to observe exactlv what is going forward; and 
makes terrible discoveries. First of .all be iicrceivcs what 
he had before only suspected, the follv of his niece, in 
setting her aneciions upon a young man of 25 ; and in ex¬ 
plaining her weakness to His niece, he makes Milton’s' 
daughter sensible of her own secret, whose heait was lost 
to the voiiiig secretary, though she herself as vet was igno- 
lant of it. But a more piainful circumstance' distracts the 
qiiaker; hr. discovers furtlicr, .‘hat the amanuensis is the 
son of lord Davenport, the most inveterate enemy of 
(.'romwcll, and by consequence the most bloody txrsceii- 
tor of his partisans. He is terrified, therefore, V*i the 
young man should be a traitor, introduced into the Vioobi: 
of Milton, in order to beti.ay him. Rut he is deceived. 
The young lord has already soliciied the minister to get 
Milton's name erased from tile condemned list, and as the 
reward of this seiviee, requesLs the hand of tlic daughter, 
which he obiain*. 'J’hc French critics speak vvcll of the 
piece, both in the drainaiie and musical pari.'. One seei:c 
where Milton dict,ilc.s to Ins sccret.irv a paSNige in lliit 
Faradise Lost,'while bis daughtci accompanies it on the 
li.irp, is said to be very hue. 

FinkAr'it. —The prince, Nielas F.sterhazy has boiicht 
the eijlee’.uni of eopper-pl.iles b< longing to Anton. Kol- 
, lowralli, III Fi.v'.uc, cons*.ling of upw.uds of twelve tliou- 
j sand pieces, f.n- foriy-fue thousari'l llorin-.. Tl'cy were 
sent in November to Linenst.idl in lluiigaiv. Tliev arc 
probably tlcsignod for tlie fmuid.ition of an ac.idetriy of the 
l''ine Arts, vvliich this liberal prince, whose yearly revenue 
amounts to upwards of a million of Horins, his sigiuKed 
Ins intention of erecting at I’est, for the bcnctii of his 
countrymen of Himg.iry. 

An ENGJ^TNO L.VTtTLKDOsetVK, BY M. GoDF.rROT. 
*—An j^^^raving has recently appeared at Paris w liieli 
iVealk adds to the justly actpiiri d reputation of M. Gode- 
fi'oy.” It is entitled Ossian. What grand ideas, what 
noble, what iiielanchnly iiriagce that name recals ! Tlio.se 
ideas and those images are all represented in the beautiful 
picture bv Gtraid, of vvbieh tin* engraving is a copy. It 
i.s impossible to introduce more unity iuto a piece, which, 
without being mueli varied, is, liovvever, very complex,j 
more gracefulness into a mournful subject, or more truth 
iuto an imaginary scene. The son of F'ingal, aged and 
blind, attunes, on llie banks of the Luthn, tbc last notes 
of his harp and of his voice. Ills attitude is deeply im- 
passioncfl. The spectator imagines that he sees the niovc- 
incnt of his venerableTtead, and of his snowy locks. With 
Ills extinguished orb‘ be no longer seeks a ray of light; 
they are east down and closed ; liis mind is wholly concen¬ 
trated in his poelie enthu.>-ia'in, and in the rceoflectipn o£ 
licroie achievement; : hep.innps, as it wejc, into torrents 
of harmony and glory. He lias lost everything; he has 
survived all those objects wliicli atlaelied him to life. It is 
time that he. should join the company of hi.s aiiceslors: 
he departs, he bids adieu to the mountains of his native 
land, but he leaves ivehind him a memory durable as the 
o.ak of the forests of Morven. .All that pas'cs in the ima¬ 
gination of the aged bard, is realised on the CMiivass by the 
youthful painter. The siiadcs of his fon fathers are assem¬ 
bled on tneir clouds. On one side the majestic F'ingal, 
sti])porting his head with his hand, listening to the sung of 
his .son. With his left arm he closely presses the beau¬ 
teous Coinala, his youthful mistress, she, who aceonipa- 
niid liim in battle, in the disguise of a young warrior, and 
who died of joy on .seeing him return trluinph.-mt at the 
mornti t she was deplor'mg his death. The aged 'frenmor, 
the stock of the race of Fingal, is on his right, and behind 
them are (he other lieroes. Ore the other side is seated the 
vouthfuL Oscar ; his altitude is mournful: tlte teodei JMal' 
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viott embraces, consoles him with her caresses, and appears 
herself to derive consolation from lltc soup's of the fotlier of 
Oscar. ,Above them is a group of heroines; Kvirallin, the 
wife of O.ssi.in, whose sweet voice he lias eclcbrated, llic 
ilaiiglaers of Morni and others, ucconipany with their 
harps the harp of the son of b'iiigal, scatter floweis, and 
bring crovvns for their hero. 'I’hus every part of this 
lieauiifitl piece tends to one common centre. Ossian is 
surrounded only with the objects of his aft'ectiou and the 
creations of Ins geiiius. He hitnsclf, the torrent, a rural 
landscape, the aiiticpic turrets of the castle of his fore- 
iathet.s, the blueish range of mountains, and, on tlieir 
summit, the sun’s paler orh, are alone realities, and the 
admirable hdelity of the pencil, the magic discrihtition of 
light and shade, render them not only visible but palp.able. 
All the test is ideal, all the ligiires of heroines are aerial 
and iransp.trent. li is iinpussible to reiwler more complete 
the illusion resulting from the skilful combination of fancy 
atui truth. I'hc engraving is executed with the utmost 
fidelity!! ^ 

I’RU.sstv.—The King of Pru.svia ha.s lately issued regu¬ 
lations for the ediieation of the children of )ii.s soldiers. 
'I'he in.inner in which the I’riissiati aniiv is legid.iied, ena¬ 
bles the soblicrs to niarrv and entertain the hopes of String¬ 
ing up a famib, more perhaps than any other service in 
Furope. The present regiilanons might be of mncli ad¬ 
vantage, were not the system of education in Prussia .so 
s'Mieindy defective. 

Hamburo.—T he Hamburg Society for the promolion 
of the tine and useful arts, have lately olfcred a leuaid for 
the best tre.atisc on the expenee and regulations of a blurk- 
house, and on the detention of prisoners pre\ ions to ilieir 
trial. 'I'hc treatises arc to be accoiiijianied a pkin for 
a building of tliis descri[ition, and on tsiimale i/"- the cf- 
pciice attending it. The pri/.c for the best treatise''^ fifty 
species-diicats ; and ten for the next best. The greatest 
benefit is expected to that city from the result of this in¬ 
quiry. 

French Uevqlutiok. —A work has lieen iire-scnted to 
the legisl.iiivc body m Fiance, of which 31. l^rticz, (de 
rOisc) formerly a mcuihcr of the Tribunate, is the author, 
and which is entitled, “ Of the Iiinueiice of the Fnglish 
govemuieiit on llie French revolution." This is a curious 
political problem vvliicli will exercise the judgment of the 
future historian, and the solution of which will aflbrd 
many lessons to the future statcsnftn ; but which the atr- 
eien memhre du Tribxmat, though wc shall be glad to hear 
what he jays, will not most probably satisfactorily resolve. 

JuRispRBUENCE.-—The paiidccts of Justinian have been 
Kitcly translated into French; a favour which we should 
like to see conferred upon the British public; and which 
would tend not a little to diffuse more enlarged, more just 
and liberal notions of law, than .arc now very' general 
even among the piofesston, whose education has 'so much 
degenerated. 

Geoor.vphv. —In the month of October, M. t'on 
Gohhard, of Inaprurk, procured a chamois hunter to 
ascend the OrtUr SpiUe, which lies between the territories 
of Suin and Drassui in the Viuschgau. This summit, 
which lies in the heart of the glaciers, and which had al¬ 
ready been descrtlied by Anich in his atl.is as the highest of 
the mounuins of the Tyrol, had never hitherto been 
ascended. By the barom'eler of M. l'«n GSbhard, this 
summit is I4,4fifi Parisian feet above the level of the Me¬ 
diterranean sea. Next to Maulhlanc, which, according to 
Satmure, is I4,.'’i.‘i(.5 feet above the sea, it is the highest 
mountain in the old world; as the Gioss-Glockucr, which 


was ascended a few years ago, and which has hitherto been 
reckoned the highest mountain of the Tyrol, is according 
to f'on Molt only 18,978 Parisian feet higu. 

GeoorapHV.—A letter from .St. Pevrsburgh, dsWlI-' 
November tke 2d, says, “ Tlic large liydSteraphicNj^hart 
of the Wilke Sea, which has been soine^li.v»..f4«ci)aring, 
undcf the direction of lieutcnant-generdl^tolcnisclusclicir- 
Kutusolf, will soon he printed. A trigonometrical survey 
of this sea, cumprehending the b^ys and a p.'irt of the 
northern ocean, was made between the years 1708 and 
1801 ; at tile same time the depth and nature of the bot¬ 
tom were ascertained and examined, and sixteen principal 
points of the coast were determined by iistronumical obser¬ 
vation ; so that this chart, by the ii}defjtigablc xeal of ge¬ 
neral Von KutusoH', has been Virought to a considerable 
degree of pcrfcciion, and will reAlcr the navigation of that 
se .1 much safer than it hitherto has been. 

Meteoric Stone. —Gn the 18th of December 1800/ 
between eleven and twelve in the forenoon, the inhabitants 
of the village of .St. Nicholas, near the small village of 
M.iesing, were alarmed by a noise which resembled the 
rejiDii of scver.ll cannons. A peasant went out from his 
house to see wlMt was the matter; and looking at the 
clouds, uliii’li heeame diirk and gloomy, he heard a sin¬ 
gular hi'-.ing in the air, and observed something fall on a 
luni with a loud noise. On entering the barn he found a 
stone whieli had broken tlie mfters of the roof by its fall, 
and t.tking it up found that it bad the smell of sulphur, and 
tliat its heat was more Uian temperate; it weighed three 
pounds and a quarter. There arc several instances in Ba¬ 
varia aid Austria of the fall of such stones. On the 20th 
of November, 17 () 8 , one fell at Mauerkirchen that weighed 
.88 pounds: it was of a triangular form, and only eight 
inches in thickness; it was accompanied y-itlt the s-t^.o 
pha'iioiurna in the atmosphere, c.\cept tliA it was nhif.ist 
as daik as at midnight, anu the stone by K^fall nij^ a 
hole ill the earth two feet and a half in de|ith.**^Tl*Wc en¬ 
virons of Kichstadt a similar stone fell several years ago in 
the month of January during a severe cold, the ground 
being then covered with snow. The first-mentioned stone 
had a thin hlaekish crust, which seemed to be bituminous 
on the fr.ieturc: it w as of an ash gr.iy colour, earthy, and 
resembling hardened clay, but without any odour. By 
analysis it contained native iron, or iron in the metallic 
slate, which appeared in the form of small shining parti¬ 
cles ; martial pyrites in small bright grains, which when 
pounded gave a black powder; din'erent flattened masses of 
a black and dark brown colour, which were distinguished 
hy their hardness, and were exceedingly bright; some small 
grains of a cubical form ; and small yellowish transparent 
leaves or laminie, with glas glanz, which had the appear¬ 
ance of quartz, but which w.is not so bard. With the 
microscope there were remarked yellowish white metallic 
points, which rescmbletl the magnet, and which prob.ably 
were metallic nickel. The chemical analysis of lOOOi) 


grains gave * 

Iron in tlic metallic state.1800 

Brown oxide of iron.2.'>40 

Rcgiilus of nickel.10'iO 

hlagncsia.32.^0 

Silex . 1000 


The rest seemed to be sulphur... &> 
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Discourses or^Theohish-al ami IJferarti Hiihjrcts. Bjf 
the late Un.'.Irchihald Arihur, M^A. iVt»/i.sw>r 0 / 
Moral PhiUmiphijkin the Utucrstty (^'(ilas^oic, iiith 
an Account of some I’aiiiciila/s in ///■« hje and 
Character. By William Richardson, M..4. Pr<fessor 
of Umnanity in the Vnirersily of Clas;^uxf, hi 9 . 
;>p. 5‘23. longman <5)- lices. JMidon, 

^r^HE discourses of which this volume consists, 
-I- formed, original^, part of the course of lectures, 
which Mr. Arthur delivered aniiunlly to Iiis cl.iss, 
* while he was Professor of Mor.d Pliilosophy in ihc 
Unitersity of Glasgow. The editor, in an adterfise- 
iTient to the reader, informs us, that they wcie not in¬ 
tended by their author to be published as they now 
appear. Of this lliero cannot be the smallest doubt. 
A writer who understood so well tlie utility of syste¬ 
matic arrangement, and adhered to it so closely as 
Mr. Arthur <lid in Ins course of lectures, woidd never 
have consented to have them flittered down into de¬ 
tached discourses which have little or no dejrendence 
upon one another, as they appear in liiis volume. But, 
perhaps, Mr. Arthur bad formed no resolution what¬ 
ever u ilh regard to the publication of his lectures, 
and at any rate had not prepared them for the press: 
• for we art informed by the editor, that • w ith the 
exception «three or four, none of them ever seem to 
l*.^vc been ;/ritten by him twice.” But whatever Mr. 
ArVnur s views with regard to their publication might 
have been, they wetc ultimately defeated by the event 
of his death. Hi.s manusciipts became, consequently, 
the property of his near rchuiuns, and might have 
mouldered away in obscurity if it had not been owing 
to a wish entertained by his relatives to do honour to 
the memory of the deceased by the publication of his 
works. We cannot help tliinkiiig that this object 
would have been more cflectually accomplished if 
more of Mr. Arthur’s wnitiugs had been published} 
not merely because we arc enabled to form a jttdg- 
ment of the remainder from the specimen laid before 
us, but because we have had other and more direct 
means of ascertaining their value. The editor, how¬ 
ever, was certainly best qualified to judge of the diffi¬ 
culty of preparing them for publication, and was at 
liberty to say to what degree of trouble he was dis¬ 
posed to submit in the execution of the task; hut the 
reader has to regret that the selection has been so 
partial. The intrinsic excellence of the discourse.s is 
not injured j but their efiect as forming part of a plan, 
and their tendency to the accomplisbmeut of that plan 
are altogether lost. 

The \ olume is, divided into two parts—^I'he first, 
consisting of Theological Discourses—The .second, of 
Literary Discourses. 

Part. First.—^’I'he Theological Discourses arc five in 
, puoiber: Ist. On the argument for the Existence of 
God from the appearances of Design in (he Universe; 
Sdly. Observations by Mr. Ifume on the Existence of 

■ VOl. V. 


Go<l considered; .'idly. The Goodness ot God defended 
from the Objections of Mr. Hume; -fthly. On the 
Justice and inoial Government of God; .ithly. Of 
Evils and their Causes, and of the Systems respecting 
them. 

Mr, Arthur’s cour.se of lectures consisted of three 
jiarts. In the first he treated of Natural Thetilogy , 
j in the second of Ethics—of man as a moral agent; 
and in tlie third of Jurisprudence—of man a.s a mcm- 
l>er of Society.—^Tliis division is mentioned in the 
Appendix, us well .is some of the inferior subdivisions. 
It is tbe outline of a noble and stately fnliiie, which 
the editor after applying his rule and compasses, dila¬ 
pidates and deniuli.'.Iies, and then presents us with a 
ruin. 

' Natural Theology was treated of under flircc divi- 
sioits Of the Arguini.nt lor t!ie Existence of God; 
Of the Attributes of God; Of the ('iicrations of God. 
U wilt be seen lh.it the theological di courses helong' d 
to one or other of the two first of (licse divisions. 

Discourse Is'.—tJii the Argument for the lixisteiicc 
of God from the Appearances of Design in ihc Uni¬ 
verse.—^Tl’he bad effect of det.aching iroiu a systein 
any particular portion, and exhibitiug it in a sepaiate 
view, anuj^irs in the very first sentence of the book. 
»•' As aKTy part of the universe with whicli w'o arc 
‘acotf^mtf d exhibits evident marks ot </«ig7/, we inu-i 
of necessity infer that it sprang from a wise and in¬ 
telligent cause.” The iwidcr is, here, supposed to be 
acquainted with the marks of design whnh exist in 
the univerft-, though the probability i.s, that he kiiow'.s 
nothing of them. He caunot be prep.ire<J, therefore, 
to draw the conclu.sioti which resulis from the know¬ 
ledge of them, and which forms the ohjoc.l of this di-.- 
course. The truth of the matter i.s, that the hook 
wants a beginning. There is no known principle 
ujjon wliich the reader is to set out. He is not yet 
ptepared for the di.?l;ussion that is to follow-. This, 
However, is not the fault of the aulhoi, but of the se¬ 
lector of (he discourses. Thcic was no such omission 
in the original plan. The information wanted w-as 
previously given. Taking it for granted, however, 
tliat evident marks of design do exist in the universe, 
wc shall proceed to give such a view of the argument 
deduced from it in this discourse, and of the oiher 
discourses of the work, as is consistent with our limits. 

It is admitted then that the universe exhibits ap¬ 
pearances of design. But these apijearances must 
have proceeded from a designing cause. T’hii Mr. 
Arthur considers as a first principle of out nature, 
and adduces a number of instances to show that men 
constantly act upon it in the common affairs of life. 
It may, indeed, be considered a.s a first principle, 
though it seems rather to be a deduction from a prin¬ 
ciple still more general; namely, that every efiect 
must have sprung from' a cause adequate to its pro¬ 
duction. But that men act from it in the ordinary 
afiairs of life without any intermediate chain of rea- 
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soiling, there can he no doubt. Mr. ^I'thur's examples 
arc applicable enough. If we behold a well built ship, 
completely rigged, and ready for sea, we immediately 
pronounce it to be the workmanship of a skilful car- 
penler. It we read a fine poem, we ascribe it to a 
good poet. But if this inference is good with respect 
to the ordinary transactions of life, why not with re¬ 
gard to the fabric of the universe ?—The force of the 
argument is irresistible if there exists no previous 
prejudice in the mind ; and if there does, perhaps no 
force of argument will remove it. 

Mr. Arthur proceeds next to consider the objections 
which have been urged against the existence of a 
God. lie begins with a refutation of the absurd and 
contradictory objections of the ancient atheists. 1st. 
It was s.iid that the government of the w'orld discovers 
no marks of divine interposition > therefore, things have 
gone on as they are from eternity. The epicureans 
in defence of this opinion pretended to* account for 
every a|>pearance in nature from the laws of matter 
anil motion, which they held to be eternal. They ex¬ 
cluded a God from their system, because they faijcied 
they saw no necessity for a God. But this is supposing 
design to be without a designing cause, which is ab¬ 
surd.—In refutation of this doctrine, Mr. Arthur pro¬ 
ceeds to state the evidence of the late origin of the 
world. Waving the arguments which have been 
drawn from the nature of the heavenly bodies, he 
thinks we may find one in the structure of our own 
earth sufficiently strong to convince us of its recent 
origin j that is, the tendency of all things'VT'vthe sur¬ 
face of the earth to produce equality. If thd'worldi 
had existed from eternity, the mountains must," mg 
ago, hav e been levelled with the valleys, and the sur¬ 
face of the earth covered with waters. This is cer¬ 
tainly a very lame argument, and scarcely^ superior to 
those that have been rejected. It will probably be 
found that the waste of the mountains is repaired 
by regular operations of nature; and if the earth 
were even reduced to an equality of surface, why may 
not mountains and other productions of the surface be 
again formed as they were at first?—The argument 
for the late origin of the world drawn from the state 
of the arts and sciences among men, may be conclu¬ 
sive with regard to the origin of man himself, but 
scarcely with regard to the earth which he inhabits. 
It is, however, more satisfactory than the foregoing 
one, and is stated with much perspicuity. 

I’dly. The marks of irregularity observable in the 
works of nature have been adduced as another objec¬ 
tion against the goodness of God.—-But the arguments 
by which this objection is enforced are shewn by 
Mr. Arthur to be only the result of ignorance. A 
closer inspection and a minuter investigation of the 
works of nature have shown the pretended irregula¬ 
rities to be the efibet of the most consummate wisdom 
and contrivance exerted in the operation of general 
laws. This is exemplified from the improved state of 
our knowledge with regard to the motions of the 
planets, the cause of eclipses, the uses of the different 
seasons and climates, seas and mountains. 

Discourse 2nd.—Objections by Mr. Hume on the 
Existence of God, considered. 

Mr. Hume’s celebrity as a historian gave an impor¬ 


tance to his philosophical writings which otherwise 
they would never have acquired; and bad the prin¬ 
ciples bn which he set out been well fqpnaed, his re¬ 
putation as a philosopher might, inde^jl, have beqtv 
lasting. Hj,s acuteness and ingenuity ^ mind ;^ere 
well calculated for metaphysical disqui&A«r~out it 
was Ms misfortune to choo.se always t^e wrong side 
of the question, so that his metaphysical writings ex¬ 
hibit only a splendid display of talent, exerted but to 
pervert the truth. The subtleties and sophistry of his 
reasoning liave been so completely detected and ex- 
Ijosed in the writings of Drs. Roid and Beattie, which 
have been long before the public, that the subject 
possesses, now, no longer the .diarm of novelty. The 
reader, however, will find in Mr. Arthur’s examina¬ 
tion of tlie objections, enough to reward him for the 
labour of a perusal. 

With a view to invalidate onr belief in the existence 
of God, Mr. Hume attempts to establish the principle, 
that we have no notion of power or efficiency, nor of 
cause and effect, excepting that one object is observed 
to follow another. Our ideas are all derived from 
outward sense or inward sentiment; but tlie idea of 
power can arise from neither. Mr. Arthur shows 
that we have ideas which are derived, neither from 
outward sense nor inward sentiment, or in other 
words sensation and reflection. Our ideas of sub- 
; stance are of this kind. We may therefore acquire 
other ic^as in the same way. When we move a band 
or a foot in consequence of volition, we have a con¬ 
ception o^ power exerted, though it is the object of 
no .sense external or internal. Consequentjy, we have 
a notion of causality or efficiency. Mr. gome’s noj' 

I tion then of cause and eflect is inadequabv>uuLt!fe 
i principle false. 

Mr. Arthur exposes with equal ability the fallacy 
of another of Mr. Hume’s assertions; namely, that 
all our notions of cause and effect depend upon expe¬ 
rience, and that no single instance of cause and effect 
can suggest the notion of necessary connection. The 
universe is a singular effect; we can, therefore, draw 
no inference from it with regard to its cause. Mr, 
Arthur adduces a variety of examples to show that 
casgs occur, every day, in which effects are presented 
to us different from all others we have ever met with, 
and which we, yet, readily refer to their proper causes. 
And after all, the universe is a singular effect only 
with respect to its magnitude and |)crfection, not 
with respect to Its indications of design. The argu¬ 
ment, therefore, if it has any force, is not applicable 
to the case io question. Mr. Hume's principles being 
thus proved to be j^alse, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be false also. 

Discourse 3d.—^I’he Goodness of God defended 
from the objections of Mr. Hume, 

Conscious, perhaps, of the insufficiency of his argu¬ 
ments to disprove the existence of a Supreme Mind, 
Mr. Hume’s next resource^ was to misrepresent the 
character of the Deity. This has generally been the 
practice of atheists, of whom Mr. Hume is one of the 
•most eloquent. He exhibits an exaggerated picture of 
the miseries of human life, and ascribes them all to 
the author of nature. The conclusion is that the 
Deity, since he did not prevent these miseries, must 
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be indiflferent to good and evil.—^Mr Arthur shews 
that the miseries of which Mr. Hutne complains, are 
not the usual lot of humanity. The representation 
ij^consequenay unfair, and the conclusion deduced 
it.falsef—On the contrary, the sum of human 
tnistt^^.ift.S'if out-balanced by the sum ob human hap¬ 
piness. Th^ is no man who has not spcifl more 
days of happiness than of misery. The number of 
sick persons is si^all in prqportion to the number of 
those who are in liealth. War, famine, pestilence, 
and the commission of enormous crimes are heard of 
with astonishment.. They are events, therefore, 
which are rare and uncommon. But if the sum of 
human happiness excaeds that of human misery, it 
cannot be without /esign: wherefore the Deity is 
benevolent. * 

Discourse 4th.—On the Justice and moral Govern¬ 
ment of God. 

In this discourse Mr. Arthur shows, by a copious 
induction of particulars, that virtue, in fact, always 
produco.s happiness, and vice always pain. This con¬ 
clusion follows not only with regard to the constitution 
of the human body, and the external good things of 
life, but particularly with regard to the enjoyments of 
the mind. But these consequences cannot be the 
etfect of chance. They arc to be regarded as an ex¬ 
press declaration from the author of our nature, that 
a moral govorninent is established in the world. The 
moral administration of God being once admitted, it 
is easy to deduce from it the probability of a future 
state, which Air. Arthur accordingly proceeds to do. 
As a speebnen of Mr. Arthur’s style, and of his man¬ 
ner of treasing the subject, we select a paragraph, in 
whir*' *)e is showing that even with regard to our bo¬ 
dily constitution the advantages are on the side of 
virtue: 

“ Health is tlie natural state of man, and sickness 
only an accidental circumstance. Some have consti¬ 
tutions more firm than others, and enjoy a more unin¬ 
terrupted state of health; but the worst constitutions 
may be improved, and the best may be weakened. 
There is nothing that confirms the constitution both 
of body and of mind so much as industry and tempe¬ 
rance. This is the lesson daily presented both bg the 
physician and the parent, and both of them deli\cr the 
dictates of wisdom and experience. On the contrary, 
nothing has such a tendency to relax the whole hu¬ 
man frame, botli of body and mind, as indolence and 
debauchery. The young man who is addicted to 
either of them, wears grey hairs before his time, and 
brings upon himself diseases which resemble the de¬ 
crepitude of old age, and hurry^ him to his grave; 
while (he temperate and active play-fellows of bis 
early years are enjoying the blessings of life. Corpo¬ 
real pain is the natural wages of intemperance, and 
there are few inveterate diseases that may not be 
traced to tliis source. The melancholy consideration 
is, that often they do npt stop with the person who 
has brooglit them upon himself, but entail on poste¬ 
rity hereditary pain and we.ikncss. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible, in the way in which things arc at present con- 
•stituted, to persist in any excesses without suffering 
the penalties annexed to them. Lassitude, and at last 


the losa of health, and death itself, proceed from them. 
The vigour of youth may for a time prevent their ra¬ 
vages, but the arrow is shot, its poison is fatal, and its 
efi^ts, though for a time latent, will at last appear 
and dissolve the whole frame. The advantages of 
virtue, and the disadvantages of vice, are clearly 
marked in the tendency of the one to produce health, 
strength, and agility; and in the tendency of the 
other to bring on disease, weakness, and every inac¬ 
tive habit." 

Discourse .ith.—Of Evils and their Causes. 

If the Deity is benevolent, whence does evil arise ^ 
—^I’he question presents many dilliculties. Hut in 
reply to it Air. Arthur observes, 1st. That we are not 
adequate judges of the nature of the gover'iinent ex¬ 
ercised over the world; and vdly. That there are 
many evils in the world which are not to be ascribed 
to God.—-What actions then ought we ascribe to (lod ? 
1st. The foVmaiion of the material world, and the 
establishment of the laws by w'hich its motions are 
regulated ; 2dly. The constitution botli of our body 
an<^ miiid, and of every other created active being; 
3dly. Our situation in the world. These observ.at5ons 
premised, Mr. Arthur prtKeeds to enumerate the seve¬ 
ral kinds of evil which have been reic.arked in the 
world, and to sliow that they are not incotisistent 
with the administratioti of a good and righteous (iod. 

The evils enuniemted .ire of three kinds: l.st. Kvils 
of iraperfectkin.—Evils of imperfection are imivoid- 
able in all created natures. They are no proof, there¬ 
fore, want of justice or benevoh'nrc in the 

DeiU^*^3dly. Physical evils.—It is impossilile to con¬ 
cede a moral government admini-stered over men's 
minds without pain. But moral discipline lias for its 
object the ultimate happiness of man. Physical evils, 
therefore,, are not inconsistent witli the idea of bene¬ 
volence in the Deity. .Sdly. Moral evils.—If God be 
holy and just, why is vice permitted ? Here Mr. Ar¬ 
thur takes a view of the insurmountable difficulties 
with which the Necessitarian, who admits the bene¬ 
volence of the Deity, is pressed, when he attempts to 
answer this question; and assumes the only true 
ground on which ikean ever rationally he answered; 
namely, the free agency of man. But man’s free 
agency is the highest prerogative of his nature. 
Hence, he concludes, that neither evils of imperfec¬ 
tion, nor physical nor moral evils, are any solid ohjec- 
tion against the moral perfections of the divine nature. 
This division of the work is closed with a brief view 
of the di liferent hypotheses which have been invented 
to account for misery and vice. 

Part J I. This part contains fourteen discourses, of 
which the first seven relate to taste.—Alan is jws- 
sessed of powers by which he is rendered capable of 
contemplating the works of nature and art, and of de¬ 
riving pleasure from the contemplation. An inquiry, 
therefore, concerning the principles of taste and of 
criticism is intimately connected with Ethics, for 
which reason Mr. Arthur considered it as necessary to 
give also occasional lectures on these subject*. I’lie 
greater part of these lectures are to be found in this 
division, but the editor’s predilection for separate dis¬ 
courses prevents their unity of design from being per- 
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c<iived ; for, from the manner in which they arc in- 
trdduced, they exhibit no connection but that of 
contiguity. 

Dticonrse 1st. On the qualities of in.sni(nale ob- 
jccU which excite agreeable sensations.—Mr. Arthur 
sets out by taking a view of the chfterent kinds of 
agreeable sensations cxcitcsl in the mind by the per- 
reption of external objects. The different etVects pro¬ 
duced on dilJerent niiiicls by the contemplation of the 
same object are traced to tlieir proper .source, and 
shewn to be no proof that there exist.s in reality no j 
standard of taste. But if the jwreeption of externa! 
objects excites agreeable sensation.s, there must exist 
in these objects certain qualities capable of exciting 
them. 'I hese have generally been reduced to three: 
beauty, grandeur, noveliy. But under each of these 
vleiiominations tliere must he some qualities common 
to all objects chaiactciised by it. It is an object of 
iiiiich importance fo ascertain what thesetpialities are. 
!\Ir. Arthur, therefore, proceeds to the inquiry, and 
.itter a good dc.il of discussion concludes, that with 
reg.ird to beaiititul objects, colour and figure are the 
only qualities in which tliey all agree ; and with re- 
g ird to sublimity, largeness of dimensions. This opi¬ 
nion may seem to circumscribe too much the qualities 
common to these objects, but the arguments produced 
i!i support of it will be found to be very acute. The 
oMuty of motion, of which some writers speak, is, in 
ibe opinion of Mr. Arthur, reducible to the figure 
iiescribcd in the motion, or to the variety of shade 
wliich it exhibits. ti 

Discourse tjnd. Concerning Burke’s The,.*cv of, 
Bc.auty.—.According to Mr, Burke, the qualities Ajm- 
mnii to all be.'iotiud ubjci'ts are five. 1st. Tliey are 
iiv ,/,’.'.— Mr. Arthur allow.-, this observation to be well! 
founded, but not siitlieiemly precise. Ji is rendered ‘ 
more precise by restricting it to objects Vhich are 
tin.ill of their kind. But even then it is insii^cient 
to regulate our determinations. The .swan and pea¬ 
cock, thougli among the largest of the featlicied tribe 
are beamifnl. 2dly. They are smooth .—But neither 
is this sufficiently precise. The surface of a stagnant 
ditcli is ns smooth as that of a lia){>id stream, but not 
so beautiiiil. There is not so much weight in this 
objection as in the former. Mr. Burke does not say 
that sinuuth objects are beautiful, but that beautiful 
objects are smooth 3dly. The third property is gra- 
itttfU vf/iKitioii .—Tljis excludes every thing angular. 
But the leaves of many plants are angular, and yet 
beautiful, -tthly. The fourth property is delicacy .— 
This Mr. Arthur considers as of no consequence in 
beauty, except when it is united with other condi¬ 
tions which of them.selvcs constitute beauty. 5thly. 
The fifth ingredient in beauty is colour. —Mr. Burke 
ascribes the effect in part to the gradual variation and 
imperceptible shading of colours, Mr! Arthur to that 
alone. He does not consider his remarks as invali¬ 
dating Mr, Burke's general theory, but he considers 
gradual variation and colour to be all that are essential 
to constitute beauty. 

Discourse 3d. Concerning Dr. Hutcheson’s Theory 
of Beauty.—Of the different writers concerning the 
nature of beauty, some have maintained that it is 
merely a sensation in the mind occasioned by opinion. 
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prejudice, or custom; others, that it is the result of 
certain qualities or properties inherent in external ob¬ 
jects. Dr. Hutchc.son has generally ranked in 
the former clas.s, Mr. Aitlmr ranks (liiTkio the la^-. 
According ip Dr. Hiitchi.soii, “ Reaut|t consist in 
uniformity amidst variety." Afi'-r end«K. "'iig to 
aseertSin the meaning of the ilefiintimif which must 
be. allowed to be rather obscure, Mr. Arthur proceetls 
to show that it is altoget|jcr inadequate. Uniformity 
amidst variety may be found in many beautiful ob¬ 
jects; but they are not found m all, nor are they 
themselves sufficient to eonstitutic beamy. " 

Discourse -Ith. llemarks upon the Sen.sations occa¬ 
sioned by Grand and TerribleC*bjects —Mr. Arthur 
considers lan>ciicss of (liuiciisiX as the only quality 
cominoii to all sublime objects, out not of itself suffi¬ 
cient to constitute sublimity. To produce this effl-ct ■ 
the dimensions must not only be large, but the parts 
must lie arranged with some degree of order. To 
this rule it would be no difficult matter to point out 
exceptions. The Aurora Bure.ilis is a grand object, 
but where is the orderly disposition of parts. Perhaps, 
no theory can be devised that will be altogether unex¬ 
ceptionable, just as in the classification of natural ob¬ 
jects no general arrangement can be formed that will 
include all individuals. 

Discourse 5th. Concerning Novelty considered as 
an Object of Taste.—In this discourse Mr. Arthur 
offers sqjue observations on the extent and application 
of the term novelty as used by Mr. Addison, and states 
a distinclipn which Mr. Addison seems to base been , 
aware of, but not to have {winted out \^h any de¬ 
gree of accuracy; namely, that novelty, applied to 
some objects, signifies, only, that they were ^wfore 
unknown ; but as applied to others, th.it tliey are sin¬ 
gular in ihcir kind. He thinks that very little has 
been added or needs to be added to Mr. Addison's ob¬ 
servations on this subject. 

Discourse (ith. Bemiirks on some Objects of Taste 
that seem not reducible to Beauty, Grandeur, or No¬ 
velty.—Though the qualities in external objects which 
excite agreeable sensations have lieeii generally ar¬ 
ranged under the three divisions of beauty, grandeur, 
andpiovelty, it requires but little reffcctionto perceive 
that many other qualities which cannot be included 
in these clas.ses, excite also agreeable sensations. - Such 
are utility, fitness, proportion, uniformity, and variety, 
which are here considered. But imitation is also an 
object of taste as may be exemplified in the produc¬ 
tions of the imitative arts. But what arts are we to 
consider as imitative ?—Painting and sculpture are evi¬ 
dently of this clas^ but some controversy has arisen 
with regard to music and poetry. Aristotle, the father 
of criticism, has denominated poetry an imitative art. 
Mr. Arthur admits the propriety of this denomination 
wdth regard to dramatic poetry, which exhibits a re¬ 
presentation of the actions of men; but docs not think 
it equally applicable to otheis kinds of poetry. Of 
what is a description an imitation ? It is a number of 
sentences or verses, intended to communicate to the 
mind certain conceptions of external things with their 
relations, changes, and mutual influence j but this is' * 
not imitation. Words, sentences, or verses, bear no 
resemblance to the thing described. They arc only 
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arbitrary signs alKxc<} to certain thoughts, and fitted 
hy custom to suggest these thoughts. Poetry, there¬ 
fore, when it d^jscribes, is not imitative."—I'liis is 
certainly the faeft If a descriptive poem is imitative, 
si> also^is a desc/ptive piece of prose. 

Disco-’we, V,tJ. Concerning Custom in Matters of 
Taste.—Men, ilijiDany cases, arc iiiHuence'y by ^us. 
tom, and our de\ivmination in iv.aitcrs of taste haw 
been represented as l^undod unon it. 'I'lie rnost in- 
geniou.s supporter of this docuiiie is I'aiher Piuftier, 
the fallacy of whose reasonings is pointed out In this 
'4ucourse which clusesi the discus-^iuns concciuiitg 
taste. 

Tlic reniaini.’tg dlM’ous-,cs of the volume are mis¬ 
cellaneous, and may hd regarded as e.^.says on their 
respective subjects. vi|. Un the Arrruigement ot 
Ancient and Modern l.anguages; On the Growth of 
Aie Fine Arts; On the Ijiiidy ol tlie Ancient Lan¬ 
guages i Ontijjj'flTiportance of Natural Philosophy ; 
On ^‘■'ns'h'Tlity; On tlie Eftects of Critical Know¬ 
ledge ; On the Advancejnent of the Fine Arts; On 
tlio Punishment of Crimes. 

'I'he diseourscs on the Study of the Ancient Lan¬ 
guages, and on the Impoitanee of Natural Pliilosophy, 
will be found to be jiarlicularly woilhy of an attentive 
perusal. From the former we select part of the au¬ 
thor’s aigument in deteiu e of the present system of 
education w'ith regard to the study of the ancient ian- 
giiiigcs : 

“ Children arc undoubtedly able to learn something, but 
they arc totally incapable to acquire any science. ^I’our or 
tivc j ears of til* ti life must elapse before they be able to count 
their fmj'.crs ; al twelve years of age, it is but in some 
inilaiieC'. the\ disi'cru the force of moral obligation. It ia 


than in any thing else, we are sensible of llie proficiency 
we make. The young mind is pleased with a conscious¬ 
ness that it is increasing in strength, and advancing in im¬ 
provement. Hence arises a new incitement to more vigorous 
exertion. It has been asked, is the mind le luiug any thing- 
during this |HOgre.ss, but tin; knowledge of the words of a 
dead language ? I answer it is learning much more. It is 
learning valuable habits; it is learning to exercise its 
powers; it is fitting itself for be-iowing similar .iitcntioii, 
vigour, and patience, upon anv thing which in.iyaftri wards 
become tiie subject of its thoughts. Though it were 
granted, that il e l.nngaage in itself is of no use, the atgu- 
im-iit would not be invalidated. Does a man learn to 
d.incc, tliat lie may be able to execute the -.teps of a horn¬ 
pipe ? 

“There is one h.ibit of mind, which the study of ibe 
ancient languages is peculiarly fitted to foriii. Tiiey give u 
a faculiv in tbrining judgments and conclu.sions fiom ain- 
logy. Every tiling that occurs is like something else. A. 
solution of the new case that occurs is to be looked for in 
something that |\vas formerly kiinwiu A quiekness and 
readiness in searchin;': for resemblances is uctpiirej, iiiucit 
more perfectly than it could be acquired by any other 
means., There is, pcihaps, no one circuinstiincc, in which 
metiUl« superiority more evidently appears, tli.in in the fa¬ 
cility with which the agreements .mil disagrtements, the 
resemblances and differcaces, of objects, arc discerned. 
Upon this de])cnd the important oiicrations of clas.sing, 
combining, and arranging, of dividing and separating, and 
others of a similar nature, which are of tlie highest value to 
an improved mind; and liv wiiich, siidi a mind is priiici- 
pnlly distinguished from that which is uncultivated. The 
iiabits of classing and arranging, of discovering analogies 
and resemblances, with i|uicl\ncss and e.-sv, must be ®f 
gljeat use ia»^; and 1 know of no means In which they 
ran bc^lTwith so little tremble, or in so great pcrfbctioti, 
as by tidying llic ancient langicigcs.” 


long before ihev are able to follow any deduction in rea- 
fiiiii..,'. I k’liivv of no science vvliich they are capable of 
l.-arii'iig. 'I'hey h.'ivc, imleed, iriemories ; thev might stoic 
up .1 nmititude of historical fads; but they must remain 
with them merely as stories, with re,;ard to which they 
c.m make n.'> observation of .my consequence. They are 
incapable ot ;;.-neialising such materials. 

•• Dmiiig this period, when their f.'eullies have not al- 
tair.e.l sufficient vigour for tlic acquisition of science, it is 
nnre.ison.ilile that they should be uiicniployed ; or, which is 
worse, that thev should be employed on what they cannot 
roinprclioiid. You may leach them some mechanical aft; 
yon mav instruct llicin in the an of making Dutch toys, or 
that of haiid-w’riting. The first of these will enable them 
to use their hands with readiness, and the other will qua¬ 
lify them for the office of an engrosser. Neither of them 
ate i!cs|>icablc accomplislinienls ; but surely neither of them 
vvill contribute imich to improve tlie mind lloih of them 
vvi'l give employment, and will prevent liabiis of idleness ; 
but they will give no room for those exertions, bv whirl, 
alone mental superiority is attainable.* The study of the 
ancii-ni languages, in the early period of life, seems admi¬ 
rably lilted to answer all the purposes which we wish to lie 
attained. They require no powers which tlie young do not 
P'Osscss, and they call forth into vigorous exertion those of 
which they are possessed ; they give abundant sco|)e for 
the exercise of memory,' and tend greatly to improve it; 
they gradually accustom the mind to habits of attention; 
they habituate it to inquiry; they render it capable of sub¬ 
mitting to flahoor with patience: they are excellently 
‘htlaplcd to subdue the giddiness and inconstancy of an un¬ 
regulated mind, that has never been accustomed to pursue 
any end with steadiness. In the study of a language, more 


From the view which has been given of the dis¬ 
courses of this volumtj the reader will be able tu 
judge, in .sotflt* measure, of Mr. Arllinr'.s ciiaracter as 
a writer aii'.l philosopher. It there is but little of ori¬ 
ginality displayed in his writings, there is, yet, much 
ot judgment; if there is but little to excite admira¬ 
tion, there is, yet, much to commend. His language 
is always chaste, and always concise, llisairange- 
nient always luminous. His disijuisitioiis always in¬ 
teresting and inslrucfive. In his reply to the argu¬ 
ments of Hume, if he di.splays not the acuteness of 
Reid, and the warmth and humour of Beattie, he dis¬ 
play s, at least, a fhorougli knowledge ot the subject, 
and the art of briugiiig down the argument, by apt 
Illustration, to the capacity of every reader. In his 
investigation and deveiopement of the principles of 
taste, he displays also ranch iicuicness of discrimina¬ 
tion, aiki much profundity of remark; and exhibits 
in his Miscellaneous Essays specimens of critical acu¬ 
men wliich could have been the result only of the 
most extensive knowledge of science and of literature. 

A short Acixiuiit of the Life and Character of the 
Author is given by the editor. In point of arrange¬ 
ment we think it would liave been better placed at 
the beginning than al the end; as a reader generally re¬ 
quires to know somctliing about his author, if possible, 
before beginning to peruse his work. This account is 
panegyrical, as was naturally to be expected. The 
writer, however, should have prescribed to himself 
some bounds of moderation, even in uttering the laa- 
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guage of friendship. The sketch displays but little 
discrimination, and marks very faintly, if at all, the 
j>c*ciiliar features, either of Mr. Arthur’s mind, or his 
literature. 


The Satires of Deemus Junius Juvenalis, translated 
into English Verse, By the Rev. William Heath 
Marsh, A.M. 8ro. 7s. IVestlcjf. iSOt. 

We have to apologise to our readers for our crimi¬ 
nal negligence in thus long overlooking this very ex¬ 
cellent burlesque of Juvenal. We confess we think 
it far superior to the old travesties of Homer and 
Virgil; and although Mr. Cotton was very successful 
■in sundry passages of the Roman poet, yet we think 
Mr. Marsh’s translation an unequalled performance. 

Were we to find a fault in limine, we should suggest, 
that tiie idea of ‘ an unfledged Muse terminating her 
career in Mr. Carter’s garrets,’ w’hich we admit is a 
happy idea, deserved at least a vignette| and since, if 
we guess right, that fustian was written to laugh at 
the trash of modern book-mongers, it would liave 
added to the poignancy of the sentiment. We admire 
also the solemn irony with which Mr. Giffbrd is 
styled a rival Translator; and wonder at the perse¬ 
verance which has actuated our author in every in¬ 
stance, (except where he has borrowed) to pervert 
the sense and nerve of Juvenal, but are happy to con¬ 
gratulate him on the glorious success of his patience. 

As we. look upon this translation as one of that 
order of books which arc ‘ termed light or Summer 
reading,’ and as the aim if the author evidently 
been our amusement, it would be uncharitatjr<,(o crit^ 
ci.se with severity, what vas intended to be o^ieatTi 
criticism ; and by asperity herein, we should deprave 
our sacred function on such a performance. For the 
entertainment, however, of our readers, we shall in¬ 
troduce a few byoux which will surprise and edify 
them. 

The prototype of Mr. Marsh’s exertions were ‘ Mrs. 
Barbauld’s exquisite productionswhich, if we mis¬ 
take not, consist of gradual steps, from monosyllables 
to dissyllables, trissyl]able.s, 8cc. for the use of young 
masters and misses from the a^ of three till eight. 
And inasmuch as the present E^y of Mr. Marsh's U 
childish, so far we think he has closely followed his 
model; but in the language we must allow him the 
praise of originality. * 

But if in puerility we allow our author even to ex¬ 
cel Mrs. Barbauld, we cannot at the same time grant 
that be is equally intelligible. Although the rendering 
of Juvenal into easy, familiar, and funny verse, was 
the chief object of the performance before us, yet 
here and there an occasional knot is interwoven in the 
otherwise smooth texture, which might puzzle the 
class of humble readers, for whom the travesty was 
intended.—We will instance one or two of these 
enigmatical passages, which would, we think, exercise 
the ingenuity of a conjuror to develope without the 
original before him. 

We will lake a pas.sage first from the lO'th Satire, 
which some foolish Commentators have judged not to 
belong to the Juvenal.—They are sufiicicntly confuted 
by the contemptuous silence of our Butfo: 

'* Yet is the cohort hostile—all the bands 
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Tumultuous rise, and issue their commands. 

Yc foolish tell-tales how will ye be curst, 

If the last veneeance should exceed the first! 

Anodier rash Vagellus must arise • 

Singly, with perfect numbers, to deskise 
Thou^nds or arm’d opposers. Wh^ would I^ve 
The oity for thee? hop'st thou to rcc^re*' 

•That second Pylades, that trusty fri^d. 

Who e’en within the trenches will attend? 

The above we must aljow is wrapped up in obscurity 
-—but it is not a humorous ob.scurity. To make 
amends, however, an excellent pun follows, which we 
exhibit to the reader as the best specimen of wit lif 
the whole version; 

" Dry up thy tc-irs, no good\hey can produce. 

Nor send to them who’ll omv send excuse.” 

Again we have an instance of studied obscurity in 
Sat. 4 .: ^ 

“ And thou, Crispinus, canst thouso dear. 

Who, clad in rushes, hast not long bcci. l.ere? 

This is a miracle, I must confess, ' 

Why, fool, the fisherman had cost thee less. 

Some acres niiglit be bought at such a price. 

More ill Apulia, if thou art not nice.” 

The versification is sometimes in the manner of 
Dr. Donne, sometimes in that of the Bcll-man, some¬ 
times mere prose, below doggrel—^all which styles 
are admirably calculated for ‘ the Burlesque,’ and re¬ 
flect gre.it credit on the versatility of our author’s ta¬ 
lents. • We shall exemplify each of these immediately. 

1st. An imitation of Dr. Donne—or the antiquated 
limping«tyle. Sat. G: 

“ Still in retirement lives, says loud ropor^ 

One spotless nymph; but let this maid resort 

To Gabii or Fidetia', .-md I fear 

The world no more of chastity will bear.”— 

2d. An imitation of the Bell-man—or vulgar style. 
(The reader will remember that Juvenal puts in as 
delicate verse, as possible, the following extract: 

■I, — — — - “ quis tecum sectile porruin 
Sutor, et clixi vcrvecis labra comedit?” Ac. 

and therefore by sinking what was low in itself into 
the most absolute slang, Mr. Marsh has reflected ho- 
nqjir on himself and ridicule on the Satirist)—But 
our readers must be impatient for the quotation: 

Thus he salutes me—‘ Who goes that way? Stand !* 
Willing or not, I must obey command. 

What would’st thou have nic do? ('an such as I 
A man, who’s drunk, and bolder too, defy ? 

‘ Whence cain'st thou. Sir? who puff’d thee up with 
pease ? 

Where didst thou sup on onions bread and cheese? 
(How truly vulgir this, and unlike the original—to 
proceed,) 

Or with thy cobler-fiend, what humble shed, 

I prav, ss’as honour’d svith a boil’d sheep’s-head? 

What not a word ? where, sirrah, <lo.st thou dwell ? 
Speak or I'll strikein what mean dirty cell ? 

Or in what porch thy scaVty ofierings, tell ?’ ” 

The last verse in addition to its being most exquisitely 
vulgar (the virtue of which we now treiif*’^ nas also 
the flattering idea annexed to it, of being perfect non-- 
sense. '■« 

3d. Doggrel or Prose vcrsi/icatien.—Of this we have 
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elegant instances in every page.—We need not selec¬ 
tion—let us open a page—heigh presto! page ‘J02. 
Satire 14th.: 

Can Rutilus^ild manners recommend 
Atid to small errors clemency extend ? , 

Can h"-.’"struct a pupil to behave, * 

And teach tl at both the rreeinan and the slave • ' 
Spring from the; same material.'t, who dcli«;hts 
In stripes, and all his trembling house aflrights ?" 

We have, perhaps, already extracted sufficient passages 
to shew the high sense we entertain ourselves, and 
"tiHah others to entertain, of this most incomparable 
BurlesqQB.*=ThBt»»is no danger, we think, that it will 
injure the sale of Mr. Gijford's, or even Mr. Rhode’s 
translations; since w^^ain repeat this is on ‘ a diffe¬ 
rent plan.’ Our ,auth^ha$ a claim on us to pa> tku- 
pae his excellencies a^ttle, and we then shall part 
from him, wis hing him\uccess in every future Tra¬ 
vesty he m^j^dK^take. 

^■Tba tefilTi Satire is more generally known to the 
English reader than any>otlier of our poet’s produc¬ 
tions, chiefly by the noble poem which Dr. Johnson 
has erected on the same basis.—A few extracts, to give 
an idea of the manner in which it has been treated by 
our humorous translator, will therefore not be unac¬ 
ceptable: 

-“ Deinde cx facie toto orbe eecundft 

Fiunt Urccoli, Pelves, Sartago, Palell®”— 

The simple translation of which would, perhajis, not 
exactly suit the dignity, or at least grace necessary to 
be observed,in English poetry, becomes moat excel¬ 
lently farcical merely by the insertion of a superfluous 
half-line to All up the rhime: 

■ ■ —- “ Rejanus who appear’d 

A mighty god, as second was rever’d 

Thro’ the wide world (.cojfrail are human plans) 

Is melted down for ketdes, pots and pans.”— 

The great difficulty of finding out the true gramma¬ 
tical construction of the phrase in this and many simi¬ 
lar passages, is, perhaps, to be esteemed among our 
translator’s chief improvements in the art of Bur¬ 
lesque.—^The expressions following are genuine and 
exquisite, in the true spirit of low buflboiiery; 

" ‘ What countenance! Well, I confess * 

I never lov’d the man.’—‘ You may lelieve.'” 

— Verbosa ef grandis Epistola venit. 

“ ‘ A long letter from our prince,' they say, 

* Was hither sent.’ ”— 

Milo, who by Juvenal is simply mentioned as one 
who " Viribus confisus periit" is by our translator in 
the true spirit of Burlesque presented with the faculty 
attributed to P. Denies of thinkin;^ and acting after 
death: 

. " ‘ Milo saourn'd his end.' 

Proud of his strength who strove tough oaks to rend.'* 

This is precisely the genuine Bathos, and may be sub¬ 
joined to the celebrated passage where the nymphs 
are described as lamenting over their own graves. 

We had bitten thus far when it was suggested to 
us, that om contemporary Reviewers had absolutely 
^upposed,Al>at Mr. Marsh had intended a Serious 
Translation of Jnvenal.—^We confess we were much 
struck by this weight of authority, and deemed it.our 
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doty to open the book again. But the first passage 
we met with sufficiently satisfied «.v, and will confirm 
the faith of the most sceptical reader, and it is our 
final pronunciation, that the Rev. W. H. Marsh has 
produced a most excellent and most pleasingly absurd 

“ Geniu.s laments, expo.s’d her head .and hand, 

While dunces sluinocr, careless wlio command. 

' O happy, happy Rome! thy Consul I.* 

Our orator securely might defy 

The swords of Anihonv, if this {[query thus?] alone 

In metre, had his indignation shone. 

Yet would I rather iiiurh waste paper fill 
With trifling verses, than conipo.«e with skill 
’niec, O divine Philippic! next the first. 

Whence the full tide of Tally’s I nry burst.” 


Fleeiv-ooil, or the Nao Man ol 1 1 ( •'tug. Bi; William 
Godwin. 3^ vo/s. i.i.v. I hillips. 1,S05, 

Mr. Godwin has in his Preface very kindly supplied 
us with.a criterion by which we ni.iv judge accurately 
of the imerit of the performance h'-f crc iis. He intVirm.s 
us whtt he intended it to be; and vi e have, therefore, 
merely to estimate the propriety of his design, and 
then to examine how far he has executed what he in¬ 
tended. 

This is the third novel Mr. G. has given to the 
world. The former two, he tells us in his Preface, 
have been objected to by the critics on account of 
the surprising and incredible incidents. St. Leon was 
avowedly the miraculous classand even the 
adventuK<3ror Caleb Williams were supposed to be 
‘*so nl^h out of the usual road, that not one reader 
in a million can ever fear they will happen to him¬ 
self.” The present volumes are intended to furnish 
these critics with “ a dish agreeable to their own re¬ 
ceipt.” It ‘‘consists of such adventures, as fur the 
most part have occurred to at least one half of the 
Englishmen now existing, who are of the same rank 
of life as the hero ” The work, however, is not intend¬ 
ed to be a tame flat collection ut common-place inci¬ 
dents without any novelty whatever to recommend it. 
“ Even in the present narrative,” says Mr. G. “ I 
have aimed at a certaTn kind of novelty 5 a novelty, 
which may be aptly expressed by a parody on a wdl^ 
known line of Pope j it relates 

Things often done, but’never yet described. 

In selecting among common and ordinary adventures,. 
I hare endeavoured to record such as a thousand no¬ 
vels before me have undertaken to develop. Multi¬ 
tudes of readers have themselves passed through the 
very incidents I relate; but, for the most part, nO' 
work has hitherto recorded them. If I have told 
them truly, I have added somewhat to the stuck of 
books which should enable a recluse, shut up in his 
closet, to form an idea of what is passing in the world.” 

It appears from these observations that our author 
has classed his present performance among that s])e- 
cies of novels which describes men in sucli situations 
as they are actually and very often found. If the 
author attempts to keep up the interest of the piece 
by the introduction of marvellous incidents, we have' 
his own authority for pronouncing that his work is 
badly executed. But Ite has also promised us that his.-. 
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incidents will not only be common, but at the same 
time sac'li as have never hitherto been described. 
Alter so much has been written on the incidents of 
human life, (his is certainly a bold enterprise ; and, if 
well executed, must demand high applause. Our au¬ 
thor is completely sensible of this j and therefore, he 
<l !v';s not fail in his Preface to set forth the cliriiciilty 
of the attempt, aiul thus to make the reader aware of 
the imj>orlaiice of what he has done. “ It is inron- 
ccivalile, " snvs he, “ how much by this choice of a 
subject, I increased the arduousuess of my task. It is 
80 easy to do a little lietter, or a little worse, what 
twenty authors have done before! If I had foreseen 
from the first all tlic lii.'Ticulty of my project, my 
would have f ailed me to undertake the execu. 
lion of it.’' 

Ja;t ihe reader kec]* these remarks of the author in 
sij;iif, wliilc we jircseut i.im with a view of the prin- 
fip.il incidents ol the ncvel. • 

I'leeivvood, the hern of the piece, was the son of a 
lich me.rehant wlio had retired from trade, and fixed 
li's residence in Mcrionethsliire, at the foot of the 
lofty mountain of Cader Idris. The fatlicr had con¬ 
tracted a particular love of solitude, in consequence 
of the death of his wife. He was reserved and hated 
■society. But he alw.ays treated his sou as his most 
intimate liiend; and the son, both from aflcctioti and 
fioni liabitud inteiconrse, acquired a disposition and 
h.ibits extremely similar to those of his father. His 
chief pleasiue was to ascend the lofty mountain of 
(Jailer Idri-, in company with his dogwood to con¬ 
template tiom tlienee tlie romantic sceiies\C natnje. 
He was, however, as he, infoims us, extremi^bene- 
volcMU. and lie iccounis some instances of Ids own 
cl'.iiualile d'.'cils in suppnit of this assertion. But he 
\\;.8 not oiily benevolent tow.irJ.s his own species; 
The brute creation were no less the objects of his 
feeling icik stions. He hived none of the sports of 
the coui'.fi v. limiting and fovvlit.g were his aversion, 
liccaiise “ 111 ! could not vvilli paticnro regard torture, 
aail anguisli, and dealli, as the sources of his amuse- 
iiienl.” lie had been once or twice seduceil into an 
exfiirsion of angling : but he^snon abjured forever 
“ so idle and unfeeling an .ivocation and even con¬ 
ceived a dislike to his tutor for relishing this barbarous 
amusertient. 

The tutor was one of those personages who ima¬ 
gine themselves to be great poets, but can never jier- 
siiade any other jicrson to coincide in this opinion. 
He had also m.adc vast mythological discoveries to 
which nobody was so civil as to listen. He was in 
other respects a very vvorihy character; but his un¬ 
lucky foibles made him a butt both to young master 
and his papa, not oulv behind his back, but even to 
Ids face The pupil looked upon the abilities of hi.s 
preceptor with veiy sovereign contempt j and this, in 
conjunction with the indulgence he experienced, as 
(he only child of his father, made him altogether un¬ 
governable and self sufficient. 

Such was our hero when it was thought expedient 
that he should enter himself at Oxford. He quitted 
Ids father. Ids tutor, and his dog witli much regret. 
Heat first bated every thing at Oxford. It was so 
unlike, every thing he had been accustomed to! Soon, 
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however, he accommodated himself to his new situa¬ 
tion ; and in a short time acquired the distinguished 
reputation of " an accomplished Pickle." Still, how¬ 
ever, his bowels yearned with con'tnassion over the 
hard fate of a ficsh-man. He forsvvofe quizzing them 
himself, qnd often prevented others froni'p"*ting their 
unl«icky schemes into cxecntiori. 

From Oxford our hero was sent to travel. He 
arrived at Paris in the reign (jf Louis the Fifteenth. 
At that dissipated court he entered the lists with his 
usual spirit. He had a couple of amours with a 
duchess and a countess, both married ladies. 
imagined them in their tarns to b^RtitJOTTrijC all love 
for himself; but finding to I|is .'Litouishinent that they 
were not quite angels, and tb* he was not the only 
man that partook of their i^it favours, he quitted 
Paris in a violent pet, and fldU to bury himself among 
the mountains of Swisserlai/i, 

In the canton of Uri lived an oTtt ofhis fa¬ 

ther, whom he had been directed to visit"as 
possible after his arrival on the Continent. Tlie ad¬ 
vices of this friend his father had taught him to re¬ 
gard as oracles. The pleasures of Paris bail, howe¬ 
ver, detained him for a considerable time fiom paying 
this visit; and if the countess de B. had not proved 
inconstant, it might have been long before the old 
RuflSgny had seen the son of his old t'rivnd. 

M. Buffigiiy was a Swiss of the Canton of I.Ti. 
He was descended in a diicct line from Walter Fur.'.t, 
one (5r the three famous assertors of liberty, who con- 
.spired ^or the deliverance of their countrv. He him¬ 
self possessed the venerable aspect and/lie primitive, 
virtue.s of a patriot. He wa.s bound to the family 
of the Fleetvvoods by the closest ties of gratitude and 
friendship; and he was the m.in whom of all the world 
the father of our hero wished to hold out to his sun ns a 
pattern of iniit.ation. FleetW'ood began almost to for¬ 
get the charms of Paris, of the duchess, and the coun¬ 
tess, amidst the w'ild beauties of Uri, and in tlie 
company of the descendant of William 'Tell. He be¬ 
gan to be ashamed of his dissipations; hut his shame 
was changed into remorse when Ruffigny took an op¬ 
portunity to inform him that his father died two 
months ago while be was in the hey-day of his Pari¬ 
sian debaucheiies. It was necessary that he should 
return to England without delay. The venerable 
RuflSgny, determined to discharge the trust of his de¬ 
ceased friend with fidelity, insisted upon accompanying 
him. For some time the most melancholy reflections 
preyed upon the mind of our hero. Merioneth and 
Cader Idris now presented nothing but objects of the 
deepest vegret. The old Ruffigny was obliged to 
smother his owi* grief, and to alleviate the despair of 
bis young friend. 

Some necessary business soon called our hero to 
Txindon. He here fell in with some companions of 
the sainotamp with his Pari-sian associates. A mis¬ 
tress aiut of place caught liis fancy, and .<-he became to 
him another duchess or countess. Ruffigny, who had 
insisted iqwn accompanying him to lioudoo, saw him 
again hurrying to the brink of perditionNsHe remon¬ 
strated; Fleetwood was indignant; they^ted. Bin 
Ruffigny left a letter behind him wIiicHN^called 
Fleetwood to the road of his duty. 
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Our hero now ngnin retired to his countiy-sciit nt in his family. His wife brought liim three daugliters. 
the foot of Cader Idris. He renounced all the habits The eldest, although not haud.some. was senstbie, ami 
of the college pickle, and the Varisian man of spirit, excelled in the art of design. Ihe second was a 
He became a recluse and a misanthrope, Rntfigny lovely brunette, and an excellent musician. The 
had returned t*> his native mountains. To him Heet- youngest was a botanist; she was be.uity personified, 
wood paid an annual visit during the remaining six and her name was Mtu u. *' M.ary had a complexion 
years of the old man’s life. He tried various methods which, in point of fairness and traiisparfiicy, could 
to remove his chagrin, lie became the memiKT of a not be excelled. Her blood absolutely spoke in her 
literary club in lindon. He was still dissatisfied, cheeks; the soft wliitc of her hands and neck looked 
He became a menidor of paMiament, and a |)airioi .as if they would melt awey beneath your touch ; her 
Ho made some strenuous struggles against corruption; eyes were so animated, and her whole phvsiognoiny 
"'■’•ikil*’ of all his ^tllirls the nation soon fell was so sensitive, that it was scarcely possible to tic- 

“ "iHp keeping and trailic-trained dia- lievc that a thouglit could pass in her heart, wineli 
racter." He quiked this uiipromisiiig business in might not be read in her face.” 
disgust. He. trave^d over all Europe, hut he was No wonder that the old Iratchelor began to feel his 
still as unhappy as CT^r. He sought tar and near for heai t warmed. Rli.santbrope as lie was, he could not 
a friend; but altliona he se.nclied in open (!.iy, lii, lielp feeling an inconceivable pleasure in dangling 

• search was no less friii^ss than that of Uiogerics with after M.sry, aud assisting, her in picking up pl.iiits, 

his lanthorm^i^ ' Maciieil aiid^lie becantc strongly attached. He enm- 

nad now attained tlie mature age of forty- [dained to .M.icnoil of his Jong unh.ippiiiess, of liie 
. five years, when, on an accidental excursion to the \acuum that had so Jong remained in his heart while 
banks of the VV'^iiidermcre, he chanced to gam admis- lie wjas in search of a trieiul. IVlacneil assured him 
sion to the laniily of Mr. Maciicil, a Scotsman of a tliatjhe true cure of his ailments was to marry, to 
most accomplished character, who had once been the call his relations and other friends about him, to grow 
bosom friend of llousseaii. A strong intimacy soon chearful and sociable, and to give bis rais.mtliropy to 
sprung up between them, and he became almost a the winds. The idea of marriage ran violently .against 
constant inmate in their family. The family of Mac- his habits and preposse.ssions; but the charms of 

* neil consisted of a wife and three daughters. His Mary proved too powerful for all prepossessions, and 
wife had in her youth coniniilled a trifling faux pas. he obtained her father's consent, provided he could 
Her fathe,r, a man of fortune and family, aniiauns for make himself agreeable in her eyes, 

the improvement of his daughter, and at the same The jieriod was now arrived when Macneil and his 
lime careftjl to .avoid throwing any temptatson in her /amily about to depart for Italy. The ladies of 

way, procured her the instructions of an “old, de- •Wiin^niere had obstinately refused to associate with 
formed, avaricious, profligate Italian fiddler;” and his wife; ami in consequence, his d.anghters laboured 
W'ith this unseemly animal he thought his daughter’s under the disadvantage of being excluded from all 
virtue secure. But the fiddler, it would seem, knew society with their own sex. lie had received assur- 
w'oman better than the father ; and, “ repulsive ba- ances of having his family introduced into a genteel 
boon” as he was, he soon prevailed upon the young circle in Italy; and he resolved to transfer ins pro¬ 
lady to elope with him. He carried her to Italy ; and perty, and fix his residence in that country. At the 
being withal as jealous as he was ngly, he shut her up instance of Fleetwood, he consented to leave Mary 
in an old castle, and set a shu-dragon of an old sister behind him on a visit to a friend, that our hero migiit 
to watch over her. The gallant Macneil heard of have an opportnnily of making the desired impression 
this affair during his travels in Italy. He bad seen on her aflectious. Macneil, with the rest of his fa- 
her at her father's house, and had conceived a sort of mily, embarked on 4)oard the vessel that was to con- 
aflcclion for her. He now resolved to attempt*licr vey them to Geno.i. A dreadful tempest arose, and 
deliverance. He contrived to open a secret corres- they perished. Mary was reduced almost to despair 
pondence with her; a plan was laid, aud she again by tlie intelligence. The attentions of Tlcetwood 
eloped with him from the fiddler. Macneil brought were unremitting. A new calamity succeeded in 
her back with much ceremony to her father's. A rousing her from despondency. Her father had con- 
reconciliatioii took place. Macneil became her avowed signed his property, amounting to sixty thousand 
lover. He was too noble to think the w'orse of her pounds, to‘a banker in Genoa. He had by mistake 
for her trifling fanx pas. She had then been scarcely carried both the vouchers for this property and the 
sixteen; and surely it could arguano great depravity duplicates on board the vessel, and they had all been 
in a girl of that age to yield to such a temptation 1 A swallowed up along with himself. A demand was 
divorce from the fiddler was procured. Macneil mar- made on the banker for the money. He denied any 
ried.hcr, and they retired to bo happy on the banks of knowledge of the transaction; and as no vouchers) 
the Windermere. The ladies of that country, haw- could be produced against him, the courts of Genoa 
ever, had not attained the same noble liberality of decided in his favour. > 

sentiment with Macneil. , They could not bring Mary w'as now left an orphan, and pennylcss.i' 
themselves to associate with the lady who had two Fleetwood married her. They retired after the cere^r 
husbandytlive at once. Some visitors were besides mony to the baths at Matlock, where they spent a 
, jnot ovn ceremonious from a knowledge of past month in complete happiness. They then repaired to i 
eveiUj/ And Macneil at length found himself obliged bis seat in Merionethshire, and here matrimony began.» 
to iGnt the door ag^nstvisltocs, and to seek fltr s(>]||p There was a closet in the bouse whileb commanded a > 
VOL. V. ^ U U 
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delightful prospect. It had long been the favourite 
retreat of Fleetwood. Here he ha<l read, he had re¬ 
flected; he b.ad couveised with the mighty dead in 
their works 5 he had enjoyed his own waking dreams. 
There was a private staircase which led from it to liis 
favourite walks. In short, this closet was more to 
him than all his possessions besides. While he shewed 
his Mary her new habit.ition, he of course led her to 
this closet, and was just opening his lips to inform 
her of the pleasures he proposed to himself in his so¬ 
litary contemphitions there, when she anticipated him, 
by an exclamation expressive of the transport which 
tlie view from the wiiid<iw afforded her, and by a re- 
sjuest that this might hi' Aci’ closet. Fleetwood was 
thunderstruck. He could not mortify her hy a direct 
refusal. He could not expose his own weakness by 
unlblding his predilections, lie gave up the closet to 
his beloved Mary with the best grace he could : but 
lie secretly felt that his neck was in the ^oke, and he 
cursed his folly in breaking through his established 
h.abiis, and in linking himself to a young wife. 

This was only a prelude to the heart-burnings that 
followed. His wife took no step without his conssnt; 
i>tit then he could refuse her nothing, and her plans 
continually jostled with Iris inclinations. She wished 
ro be social with her neighbours, and he agreed to 
invite them. But he detested company. This was 
the flrst time he had mixed in the society around 
him 5 and a few days rendered it absolutely insup¬ 
portable to him. He was remarkably fond of Fletcher, 
and other authors of the seventeenth century. Mary 
listened with pleasure while he read; but broke 
away from this feast with as much pleasure in 
search of her plants. She deliglited in dancing. One 
of the families in the neighbourhood sent her tickets 
ior a ball, and she consented to go. Her husband 
hated dancing above all things, and was angry that 
*Iie had consented. She resolved to stay at home. He 
was ashamed of his own caprice. He insisted that 
.she sliould go, and dance with a handsome young 
partner that had been provided for her. Jealousy now 
.idded its fuel to his former chagrin. She danced too 
well, and he could plainly perceive that she and her 
partner were not a littleftoo confident. He went home 
with her after the dance in a very bad humour; and 
next day, when her partner, according to custom, 
called upon her, he broke into the room, expecting to 
find things very much amiss. 

The gentle temper of Mary sunk under this usage. 
She forsook all company, became pensive, melan¬ 
choly, and exhibited signs of approaching derange¬ 
ment. Twice she escaped from her bed at night, and 
repaired to the sea beach amidst the wind and sleet, 
imagining that she heard the cries of her drowning 
family. Once she was prevented by some unknown 
jperson from plunging into the ocean. Fleetwood 
jnow looked to his own behaviour with horror. His 
eitprice.liad driven an unfriended orphan, committed 
to bis cure, a wife that he tenderly loved, to distrac- 
.lioii. He determined to retire from the sea-shore, 
which teemed to nourish her melancholy, and to re« 
.fair to Bath, where he hoped that gaiety and so¬ 
ciety might mtore her spirits. For some time the 
experiment seemed to have little effect; but all at 


once she regained her former vivacity, and passed ra¬ 
pidly to the extreme of gaiety. She joined every 
amusement. Shu sung, she danced ; and left no time 
for reflection. Her husband once or twice hinted 
that this was not altogether pleasing to - him ; but a 
returning wildness and dejection in her countenance 
niadejiim iAstantly desist. 

He, however, was not happy. Hp resolved to try 
the other part of Mr. Macneil's adjrice, and to call his 
relations about liim. Hb fixed upon two young men 
who were distantly related to his family by their mo¬ 
ther’s side. Their mother, a w'oman of fashion, 
such another as the Parisian marchiqjr*^":-^-^;, hz-fviTSb- 
ticed above. She took her full,swij^g of vice, till she 
was publicly detected. Slie wasyien divorced; and 
became a demirep of fashion, y/hen her charms de¬ 
cayed, she found it necessary/o retire to a distant 
part of tlie country. Here she practised on the heart 
of a surgeon of eminencu, who was d'lip-!.'! into a mar¬ 
riage with her. She renewed her dissipafeif\.,-.-^j--_ 
till his fortune w-as ruined, and lie died of a broken 
heart. She then was reduced to beggary, and actu¬ 
ally died in a parish work-house. Previous to her di¬ 
vorce, she had presented a son to lier first husband; 
but his iliegitimacy was afterwards proved. She had 
another son to her second husband. Gifford, the 
eldest, had been at sea for some time; while Ken- 
rick, the younger, had been brought up by his father’s 
relations in Wales. Such was the condition of the 
youths, »’hen Fleetwood brought them to liis house. 

Kenrick is an open, honest, gay, thoughtless cha¬ 
racter, generous and unsuspecting in thetextreme; 
and his liandsome face reflects the honour and since¬ 
rity of hl.s soul. Gifford is a dark, artful, designing 
villain. His face betrays his heart; yet so plausible 
is his address, and so specious his whole behaviour 
that he soon insinuates himself into the entire confi¬ 
dence of every one. He had early cherished every 
baneful passion in his bosom. He had hated his mo¬ 
ther for being the cause of his disgrace and ruin. He 
hated his brother for intercepting favours from him. 
He had contrived many deep and villainous projects 
for advancing his fortune, and he had been baffled in 
all of them. No sooner did this youth enter the house 
of Fleetwood, than be began to cast about how he 
should make himself that gentleman’s heir. Kenrick, 
by his open behaviour was evidently becoming a great 
favourite: he therefore resolved to ruin him. Mrs. 
Fleetwood was with child. This was still more likely 
to blast all his hopes. He therefore resolved to have 
her divorced from her husband, and her child de¬ 
clared illegitimate. By a tissue of villainies, be con¬ 
trives to inflame th« too readily excitable jealousy of 
Fleetwood, and to persuade him that his wife and 
Kenrick are engaged in an abandoned intercourse. 
At length the husband's suspicions are confirmed be¬ 
yond a doubt. He reproaches his wife bitterly; and 
in a phrenzy of rage, sets out for the Continent, ac¬ 
companied only by his faithful confidant Gifford. He 
causes a prosecution to be commenced against his 
wife in the ecclesiastical court. By mean^f wit¬ 
nesses suborned by Gifford, a verdict is given fijainst 
her, and. parliament is applied to for a divorceS^A 
th^ipcan time, Fleetwood> exhausted by the stru^Ies 
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of his mind, begins to feel himself decline. He makes 
his will, leaving his whole property to his faithful 
friend Gifford, provided his child is found illegitimate. 
With this will in his custody, Gifford is sent to Kng- 
land to accelerate the prosecutions. Fleetwood, how¬ 
ever, gradually recovers, and he writes Id Gifibrd that 
he himself is coming over with a view of'nvesligating 
the whole affair. In his way through a wood near 
Paris, lie is attained by four men in masks, and 
nearly mtirdered; *btit is reftmed by some gentlemen 
on horseback, who at that moment unexpectedly come 
,, up. One of the villains is killed. The rest escape. 

^ TToj^imill tf |js.. I ji Iii il by his deliverers to Paris ; and 
now the whole atoir is cleared up. It is discovered 
that Gifford plannU the murder, and was himself one 
of the villains ) antWhat Kenrick was one of the gen¬ 
tlemen who uncxpecrWly came in sight. Every thing 
• now goes as it shoulSyo. Fleetwood perceives how 
he was duM^^ convinced of his wife's innocence, 

^ and h'">*...CjTinjustice. She had brought him a lovely 
' "bojirand was herself come over to Paris. She had so¬ 
lemnly vowed nevpr to ftirgive his base suspicions; yet 
she dfXJsforgive him. Gifford is hanged, and Kenrick 
rewaided with the liand of a rich heiress. Fleet- 
wood, in order to sltew his sincere repentance, writes 
tills narr.itive, which he denominates, “The History 
of his Errors.” I 

P From this full analysis of the story, our readers will 
be able to perceive how far our author is really what 1 
he prolesses himself, the narrator of common iift:idents, 
which, however, have hitherto escaped the observation 
of other waiters. There are two ways in which a no¬ 
velist may be unnatural, either hy introducing chi¬ 
merical incidents, or hy making his personages think 
and act in ordinary circumstances as no person ever 
thought or acted. The incidents of the catastrophe are 
avowedly extraordinary; for the author himself 
“ confesses his inability to weave a catastrophe out of 
the ordinary incidents” of which he had told us the 
rest of the piece was composed. This is a sad con¬ 
fession for the author's own reputation. An unna¬ 
tural catastrophe docs away the probability of a whole 
story. It does little credit to an author's ingenuity 
or industry, to step out of the road of nature for ma¬ 
terials to wind up his tale. But even in the forfber 
part of the work, of the incidents which our author 
had announced as so very common, we find several 
that could scarcely have happened to “ half the Eng¬ 
lishmen now existing, of the hero’s rank.” To pick 
up a Mary, and such a Mary! on the banks of Winder- 
mere is not the lot of every one. Indeed, the whole 
story of Mary's family and fortunes savours not a little 
of the marvellous. But if the principal fable be net 
in the first volumes altogether out of the ordinary 
way, our author is careful to introduce a garnish of 
surprising episodes to keep alive the reader's attention. 
Such, for example, is the story of Rufiigny. This gen¬ 
tleman was the son of a burgher of Uri. He had 
been left at seven years df age to an unnatural uncle, 
who determined to rid himself of him, and for this 
purpose s^'it him to be a silk weaver at Lyons. From 
. ^is plac<i! RufGgny made his escape at eight years of 
age, spt out for Versailles to throw himself at the 
of France's feet, and implore justice, was pick^ 
z' 
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up when almost starving by ilio gnindfalher of Fleet- 
wood, who educated him along with his own son, and 
at length enabled him to become banker to the court 
of Portugal. Iluffigny, afterwards finding that the 
son of his benefactor was unfortunate, forced him to 
accept of the vast fortune he had made, and retired to 
spend the rciiuiinder of his own days on his paternal 
farm. These, at least, are no every day’s incidents. 
Rufiigny is indeed himself aware that his t.sle is not 
very natural; for he frequently observes, that, perhaps, 
the same thing never iiappened to any oihcr person 
but himself. Is not the aiulior in these instances con¬ 
scious that he is at fault ? 

The sentiments of tlie personages arc often such as 
no one finds unle.ss in men made by iiovelists. Tlu- 
spoiled child of a wealthy squire at the foot of Cador 
Idris becomes a perfect sensitive plant. He looks 
with profound contempt on the silly ambition of 
shining in tlie eyes of booby squires by feats of horse¬ 
manship. He abhors the atrocious cruellies of hunt¬ 
ing and angling ! lie di.slikes his tutor, among olliei 
, things, for the sound of his voice. The principal ob- 
ject^jf his care is “ the vast variety of mi¬ 

sery which is every where to be found.” He goe.s in 
earnest search of a friend that should “ make a pai t 
of himself.” Perhaps, these sensibiliiics are inteuded 
to give the work a just claim to its assumed title— 
" The New Man of Feeling.” But the sensibilities ot 
Harley and Fleetwood are of a very difterent cast. 
Harley feels as we expect him to teel, and his rcailers 
feel alonj^vith him. Fleetwood's sensibilities come 
•upon j,-/"slap dash, when we least expect them, and 
Vh^ we are in no degree inclined to sympathise with 
them. 

As to the novelty either of the incidents or senti¬ 
ments, unless where they are very whimsical and our 
of ihe way; we must own that we have looked for it 
in vain. We do not feel tliat we are one jot more ac¬ 
quainted with what actually passes in the world than 
when we first took up the book. Gifford, the next 
character in consequence to the hero himself is a 
character that exists in every novel, where a complete 
villain is necessary to bring about the catastrophe. 

Mr. Godwin, from some of his /orraer publications 
has acquired the reputation of a free-thinker, or rather 
a libertine in what respects morals. The present vo¬ 
lume is in some degree intended as the amende Amo- 
table. 

He dwells with never-satiated rapture on the de¬ 
lights of wedded love: he exclaims against every in¬ 
dulgence of illicit passion, and in particular, the 
violations of the marriage tie. Mr. G. indeed, appears 
to feel a little aukward in his new character of a 
moriilist, according to the old order of things; and in 
his Preface, he endeavours to anticipate the charge of 
inconsistency by observing that his aim, in the Poli¬ 
tical Justice, was merely to ascertain what new insti¬ 
tutions might be good for man in a new state of 
society. He seems, indeed, to have forgotten that he 
delivered the same sentiments with regard to marriage 
a little more practically in the life of Mary Wolston- 
croft. But if his repentance be sincere, and he en¬ 
deavours to make amends for his former errors, why 
should they not be consigned to oblivion ? 
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But we must own that there arc some passages in 
this work, which, to a person unacquainted witli Mr. 
G.'s icpcntance, might lead him to conceive that om* 
author was still the old man. For exanqde, the profli¬ 
gacy of the Parisian marchioness is s|)()kcn against 
with much bitterness. Fleetwood tells ns that he will 
ratlier risque disgusting his readers by an insipid tale, 
than describe the voluptuous scenes that passed be¬ 
tween them. But at the same time, he tells us in as 
glowing language as jiossihle what it ishcwill/n;/ 
describe. So here we liave the "A/ Mr. Godw'in gra¬ 
tifying his reader hy luscii'iis desciiiMioiis of tle- 
bauchcry : wliile at tlie s.iiue time the /oic Mr. GikI- 
win assures us thiit ho w ill do noiliing ot what he is 
actually doing*. Admirable ])euitcnt! Perhaps, there 
may be more ladies than those on the banks the 
Windermere, who may not think that a t.iironc, vvlio 
at sixteen could elope from her lather with an old, 
ugly, decrepid b.iboon, had not both ifci taste and 
her moral feelings greatly depraved, and w'as not 
a very fit companion either for themselves or their 
daughters. All the fine garnisli, which our author 
afterwards throws over this lady’s diameter, does not 
do away the disgusting depravity of her early conduct. 
We think, indeed, that Mr. G. has in this instance 
trusted too much to his power in displaying Ihcefl'ccls 
of sentimental expiation. Had he made her elope 
with a fine handsome young fellow, the reader would 
not have been so much disgusted. Her return to vir¬ 
tue would have had some of our sympathy, and the 
degradation of Macneil in afterwards rRt«rying her 
would not have so completely shocked us. Bs,} tlierti 
is something absolutely repugnant to nature in a -well 
educated girl of sixteen becoming enamoured of an 
ugly, old, loathsome piece of deformity. In spite of 
all the art of the author we look upon her mind as dis¬ 
gustingly corrvipt j the fine, feelings afterwards ascribed 
to her we turn away from as so many ornaments 
thrpwn over a diseased limb; and poor Macneil 
scarcely receives our pity for having w'ittlngly linked 
himself to the relic of the satiated old fiddler. 

But if the present work is to be considered as a re¬ 
nunciation of our author’s forojer errors in morals, 
bis politics and reitgion exhibit no symptoms of wa¬ 
vering. If a man disbelieves any particular religious 
opinions, it is a duty he owes to himself and mankind 
to state the grounds of his disbelief, that either he or 
others may have an opportunity of being cured of 
their errors. But he ought to reason on sacred sub¬ 
jects with that awe and reverence which every thing 
relating to religion ought to Inspire. To treat snch a 
subject with liglit ridicule is unworthy of a reasonable 
creature. But to aim little sly thrusts at religion, 
and to turn sacred things into jest, by the bye, is not 
only unreasonable, but mean villainy. It just shews 
that a man would be impious if he durst. His cow« j 
ardice proves that he is conscious of his guilty inten¬ 
tions, and that he has just courage enough to wish to 
be a villain. Hear the sentiments of an orphan of 
nine years old relieved from starvation by the nand of 
charity: “ The offerings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, presented by the wise men of the East, were 
not more acceptable to the mother of Jesus, than this 
homely roll and butter were to me at this moment.” 
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We believe thi.s is the first hint ever thrown out that 
the mother of Je.sns was on this occasion tickled with 
the sensations of a little sneaking avarice. 

Mr. G.’s politics are altogether in the old cant. 
The whole yi.siitntion of kings is an cncrojchment on 
the natural pquality of mankind ; and Great Britain is 
now ft despicable, shop-keeping, irrecoverably de¬ 
graded country. 

From the abridgement,of incidci^s we hive made, it 
may be .supposed the .story passes rapidly on. But, in 
truth, this is liy no means the ca.se. The first two vo¬ 
lumes are often lendercd insiipportably heavy by iQjtff- '' 
prosing digressions on the very new<flt5pWr7if*rfi?f dif¬ 
ferent figure that boys make at coljfge and afterwards 
in the world, the perceptions ol^farmer and a poet, 
the joys of friendship, &c. fkc. The last volume, 
from the skill disjilayed in son^parts, hut much more , 
from its surpiising and extrai/dinar^ incidents, is by 
much the most interesting. ' 

In Mr. Godwin’s former publications vre 
marked a propensity to spin out his sentences by su¬ 
perfluous Winds This propensity .seems to be daily 
gaining upon him. There are few pages which might 
not be improved by taking away one half of the words. 
Wc are. told of the Parisian countess: “ She appeared 
born only to feel; to reflect, to eonsider, to anticipate, 
to receive, and concoct the elements of instruction, ^ 
were offices in which she seemed incapable to exist.” 
'I'he m|rdiioness chose lovers " whose passions were 
to mix, and shock, and contend, and combine with 
her owu^” Such are the unmeaning collections of 
words through which the reader is perpetiAlly obliged 
to toil, while pursuing the scanty story in the first 
two volumes. 

Our author’s attachment to strange words, and 
quaint affected expression.s was never so conspicuous 
in any of his former works. Wc never heard before 
of " an olfact\iry ronen-t, infinitely more ravishing 
than all the concords of harmonious sound that human 
art ever produced?” Is this a counter-part to the 
theory of Burke, who leckoned an intense bad smell 
among the sources of the sublime ? We shall expect 
in Mr. G.’s next performance to have some account 
of j[he art of j lnying a ■metl. The hero of the piece 
talks of his " undebanched habits as a iolitaiir ."— 
Reader, it is not a hag and solitaire that is here meant, 
but a hermit, 'riie following description of our New 
Man of Feeling, will no doubt, apjiear very fine to 
many persons: “ llie springs of my mind, so to ex¬ 
press it, were tuned to too delicate and sensitive a 
pilch: it was an Eolian harp, upon which the winds 
of heaven might ‘^discourse excellent music; ’ but the 
touch of a hu.man liand could draw from it nothing 
but discord and dissonance." We are accustomed to 
talk of a staunch dog, and we all allow the phrase to 
be perfectly well defined. It is, however, too familiar 
for a fine writer. Our author substitutes the •* dogs 
of the caustic hunt.” Some of our readers will find it 
difficult to know what sort of hunger the person felt 
who utters the following expression: " I was not 
hungry by sensation; my heart was to^ull of the 
crosses I had sustained: but I was hungrjn^ reflec¬ 
tion.” It is to be observed, that this hongeHbty re- 
Jlectionf arose from a boy’s anticipation that he ibScld 
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be starved! Our author seems of late, to have paid 
particular attention to the operations of nature while 
she was kneading up the batch man. We find in one 
place "a double portion of her most combustible ma¬ 
terials kneaded up by nature in the hero's frameIn 
another we hear of " seeds of disease kneaded up in 
Rousseau’s original constitution In a tllird are 
told that a mother’s particular adcction for a sickly 
child is owing to her own laifour having become 
kneaded up in the little being»” Such are the fiowers 
of style which arc every where scattered up and ilown 
--J.^I^)crformancc before us. 

Man of Feeling.” Mr. G. un¬ 
derstands the natu^ ot literary merit too well not to 
perceive the faultsWe have pointed out. But, pro¬ 
bably, he looks foiVard for reputation to posterity. 
In that case he has reason to fear that this unfi- 
* nished cock-boat will wng on the vessel of his fair 
fame as it flr^;]^ 4 t?tfown tue ocean of time. I Ic has af- 
K -U enough to send it long before the end of its 

century to the bottom. 


^ Slntisfkal and llutor'ual Inquirit into tli( Progress 
and Magnifude of' the 1‘opuliitwn of Ireland, Ih/ 
Thomas Newenham, fi'fy. .lii.'/mr of'sdirat Poli¬ 
tical Tracts rclulkc to Inland, iSvo, pp. 38j. 
Jnindon, ISO.S. ('. It. Pialdwin, Piicr S.v. 

We have had the pleasure of presenting this gentle¬ 
man's name to the readers of the Literary Journal on 
more than one occasion before. He is onwof that 
description of persons in Ireland, who, we wish, were 
much mo«c numerous; but who, we havtf the satis¬ 
faction to think, are growing more numerous every 
day, principally by the spontaneous opening of their 
own minds, naturally well disposed, to the growing 
force of light; and not a little too by the useful cfl’orts 
of such men as Mr, Newenham, who labour to direct 
the minds of their countrymen to a new, and better 
train of ideas, and sentiments. Mr. Newenham is a 
Protestant Irishman, whose mind is completely eman¬ 
cipated fiom those prejudices which for centuries 
have animated one half of his countrymen against the 
other, and taught them to beliave as the deadly and 
implacable enemies of one another. Mr. Newenham 
is convinced that all his countrymen may live tog«iher 
in one island in the bonds ot unity and patriotism; 
that the happiness of both parties requires that they 
should do so; that the miseries so bitter and ruinous, 
which they have so long felt, they must continue to 
feel, if they remove not the dissenlions which pro¬ 
duced them; and that the natural circumstances of { 
Ireland arc so favourable that would her children but 
cordially unite to second, instead of thwarting one 
another in their endeavours to call her'resources into 
effect, a degree of prosperity might be witnessed by 
Ireland, not surpassed, if equalled, by the most fa¬ 
voured spots on the surface of the globe. 

Mr, Newenham, however, is fully aware of the ob¬ 
stacles which present themselves to this most desirable 
object. The prejudices which still actuate his coun¬ 
trymen against one another are violent; and hence 
• • the tiu/asures which are thought necessary by the one 
^rty'to prepare tlie way for a perfect coalition, are 
with zeal by the other. Those prejudices 
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miglit easily be borne down by the weight of the go* 
verument on this side of the water, if it were pro* 
purly applied; and such mensurci. might be adopted 
as would lead rapidly to that happv co-operation of 
all the inhabitants oi Ireland, which might be ex¬ 
pected to produce the most important consi'qucnces, 
not only with regard to themsolvos, but with regard 
to the security, prosjK-iity, and glory of the British 
empire. But to this effect other prejudices, of a simi¬ 
lar nature, o|)pose themselves here also, which, it is 
to be feared aie of too great strength. 

It appears to be Mr. Newenham’s opinion, that one 
of the best modes of removing those prejudices is to 
lay before those who may be actuated by them a view 
of the great things which might bo expected to result 
from that union and co-operation whicif would be the 
natural consequence of the removal. Among the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances which chat acterizc the state of 
a nation, he of opinion that the Population is the 
most important; and that an illustration of the condi¬ 
tion and circumstances of the Po|nilation is one of the. 
rnost certain documents by which the value and im¬ 
portance of any country can be judged of. In this he 
is fortified by the opinion of all the best political 
writers; and by the clearest deductions of reason, and • 
indeed of common sense. They are the people,,and 
the people alone, who, in every country, couslituie 
both its riches and its strength. 

Pursuing these ideas, our author thinks it of great 
conse(|Ucnce to prove that the population of Ireland 
is incrvasii^ very fast, and has the means of increasing 
Uapidly *5,‘a very great amount, if fatal obstructions 
rare placed, or unwisely allowed to remain, in the 
way. And we have no doubt that every reader will 
agree with us in opinion, that he has collected details 
of very considerable importance fur the illustration of 
the internal situation of Ireland, and to prove the 
great importance of which it may be rendered to this 
country. 

The first two sections are dedicated to an inquiry 
into the causes w'hich tend to accelerate the increase 
of people, and in what quantity and degree those 
causes operate in the case of Ireland. Tlie chief de¬ 
lect which we ren*irk in our author’s views on this 
subject is the want of simplification, of that gene¬ 
ralization of ideas which can only be the effect of an 
education truly philosophical, of a mind accustomed 
to pursue the most exten.sive relations among its ideas. 
He gives us, probably, a full enumeration of the cir¬ 
cumstances, on any occasion, which support the con¬ 
clusion presented to our view. But one circumstance 
is otten specified by itself, which, in fact, is included 
in a circumstance specified before or after. Circum¬ 
stances are often given detached, which ought to have 
been grouped together; and so on. 

As the tendency to procreation may be regarded as 
an unvarying principle; and of nearly equal force in 
all situations, the only circumstance of a variable 
and accidental nature on which the multiplication of 
the species depends is J'ood. As for the salubrity or 
insalubrity of climate, it is of so little consequence as 
not to deserve to be taken into the account. Where- 
ever there is food, however insalubrious the climate, 
there always are people to eat it up. The human 
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constitution is extremely pliable, anJ fecomes easily 
tempered to the circumstances in which it is placed. 
In Noith America, much less healthy than, perhaps, 
any part ot Europe, the greatest wonders of popnla- 
tiiiii have been seen ; while in the delighlfnl country 
ot Italy, for centuries, a very thin population has been 
st.itionary, if not on the deohne. The means, there¬ 
fore, of increasing the protliiction of food, and the 
mode in which it is to be distributed and used, arc the 
only circumstances on which our attention needs to be 
fixed in ascertaining the probability, or rate of the in¬ 
crease in the population of any country. From the 
Want of ideas pcrlccily clear in this respect, our au¬ 
thor, though he has collected many circnmstance.s of 
im|)ort.inco, has not thrown all the light upon the 
subject which it was capable of receiving. He has, 
liowever, adduced sufficient details to raise a very 
high idea of the fertility of the soil of Ireland; and of 
the ease with wliicli it may be made to produce the 
gieatest (juaiility of food. He has tdvaneed, too, 
abundant proof that the use made of food by the 
lower orders in Ireland is extremely economical; that 
the kind of foot! they use (potatoes) is that by wbici) 
the soil may be made to maintairr the greatest nftmber 
of people; and that of Inxui fes, or superfluous ac¬ 
commodations they have almost none. 

It is, however, a point of considerable doubt whe¬ 
ther this exce.ssive simplicity in tlie manners of the 
l>cople, this absence of the desire of nil accommoda¬ 
tions and luxuries, be advantageous to a nation, and 
not altogether the contrary. Such a people are desti¬ 
tute of .almost all motives to iiidu.stry ;«^yid, in fact, 
industry never is found among a people of uhis de* 
sciiptioti. Industry must be .stimulnti'd by tirS^view 
of gain, by the means of gratifying both the senses 
and tlie fancy; and the man who lives, in a great 
measure, like the fowls of the air, will never bo in¬ 
duced to spend his time in a dift'erent maflner. Those 
jX“ople, on the other hand, whose ideas of a comfort¬ 
able subsistence are raiseil the highest, provided they 
can see no mean.s of gratifying those idea.s but by their 
own honest endeavours, are always found the most 
valuable citizens. They consume, perhaps, more 
than two Irishmen in their cabins, but they produce 
more than twenty. * 

Mr. Newenhara mentions it ns a circumstance of 
great importance, that the Irish all marry, and very 
young. Beggars and savages always do so. Because 
the man cannot be reduced lower who is already as 
low as he can be. But they do not on that account 
increase the faster; a greater number of children only 
are produced, who from the hardships of their situa¬ 
tion must perish in nonage. 

The third section is on a subject particularly im¬ 
portant, the circumstances which have tended to ob- 
atruct the agency of those causes which in Ireland 
tended to produce a great multiplication of people. 
This is an inquiry of great extent, leading to the in¬ 
vestigation of every thing erroneous in the political 
order of the country; for every particular in which 
that order declined from absolute perfection was an 
immediate obstruction to the iacrease of the people. 
But into the inquiry, in this extensive sense, the author 
does not enter. It seems to have been liis sole inten 
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tion to point out those olistructions which existeil in 
Ireland, and which did not exist in England ; to ex¬ 
plain the peculiar disadvantages under which Ireland 
w'ns laid; the additional canses by which she was 
prevented from multiplying her people according to 
ber natural means. These additional causes have been 
undoubtedly of great importance. Our author's ob- 
sernations chiefly refer to three; the restrictions on 
the Catholics; the restrictions oti trade; and the 
want of tillage. On {he first on which his re¬ 
marks very highly plea.se us, we will present some of 
liis thoughts in his own words : 

" During .shout three-fourths of tlie 

Homan catholics, constituting the^great majority of the 
liish people, were exposed to all tla various iniscniefs of a 
rigorous vindietivc governiucut, g^'rally much more prone 
to altei, or at least to tolerate or ^>ni\e at, than prompt to 
restrain, ihcdiversificd outrages wd vexations of subordinate 
tvranls : a government acting almost unifortniy towards 
the great body of its subjects on the ffWwncfivc and dan- j 
gerous principles of irritatton, instead of ine^SKS 
iples of roneiliation. 'I'lic penal laws which afl'ected tlic 
Homan calholios ol Ireland formed as oppressiee and .as 
iiiqiolitir a code as ever conlinned twenty years unabrogated 
in the most miserable nation that ever ha<l existence: 
a ffidf,' to use tb.e words of the late Earl of Clare, 
h'lshlif injuiious to ihe landed interest of Ireland-, and 
inei-i/ul-li/ diminishing the nalne of every marCi estate who 
voted for it' A code whereof .several of the sad elfects are 
not as yet so entirely obliterated as to escape the observa¬ 
tion of the attentive and dispassionate uiondist or politician; 
but ong which a sjiirii of patriotism now urges the descend¬ 
ants of the sufi'erers to forgive and forget, while reflection 
teaches tl^se of tlie punishers to lament. , 

“ During near three-fourths of the last century, the 
trade of Ireland svas illiberally and unwisely shaekled ; its 
inaiiufactures were lery few, and, with the solitary exee|>- 
tion of the linen, insignificant and languishing. One re¬ 
straint suceceded anotlier; and the utmost vigilance appears 
to have been employed in order to prevent that country 
from ciijo) ing the Geiicfiis of trade. The spirit of com¬ 
mercial jealousy o|ierated without control. It proved 
ruinous to Ireland, and eventually detrimental to this 
country, which it appeared to favour at the expence of 
that. The greatest political writers about the time of the 
revolution sufl'ered tliernselvcs to be influenced by it. The 
legislature yielded to its dictates. 

*jThe different acts relative to the trade of Ireland fully 
evince the ascendancy whicli a spirit of cointiiercial je.i- 
lousy had acquired in the legislature of the formet counlry. 

By one act, the exportation of woollen manufactures to 
England was prohibited. By another, the exportation of 
fullers’ earth to Ireland was prohibited, in order to throw 
a damp on the woollen manufactures there. By another, 
the exportation of wool from Ireland to England was re¬ 
strained: an act, which, as Sir Matthew Decker observed, 
proved in the end it^nitely serviceable to the woollen ma¬ 
nufactures of France. By others, the exportation of wool 
and woollen manufactures from Ireland to any part of the 
w'orld was obstructed. By another, the exportation of 
cattle to England was prohibited: an act, which as Sir 
William Temple predicted, gave rise to the beef trade of 
Ireland ; which it was not then in the contemplation of 
the British legislature to encourage. By another, a direbt 
trade to the British plantations was prohibited: a trade for 
whicli Ireland is singularly well circumstanced, her vessels, 
as Lord Sheffield remarks, often crossing the Atltotic in a • 
shorter time than the ships of London require to mar the 
channel. Duties of various natures, embargos, &c, 
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in compliance with the paralysing spirit of commercial jea¬ 
lousy which prevailed, 0 |>crated, in cnrijunctiun with these 
Statutes, to confine tlte trade of Ireland within the nai- 
rowestlimits; to preclude the establishment, or at least 
cHcctually to check the growth of manufactures in that 
unfortunate country.” * 

On the disposition in Ireland to extend pnstur.1ge, 
and confine lillage,*we are not perfectly satisfied with 
• the information of oil* author. , It would have been 
< of great consequence to us to explain the causes ol 
^ this disposition. What were the circumstances which 
**' jC'd^d this the interest of landlords and farmers 
The must have been greater than 

the demand for cornA Whence did this arise? On 
-this we derive no info'jiniatiun from Mr. Ncwenhain. 
But in these circumstan»^‘s we ought to have been in¬ 
structed, to be able to juisge whotber the disprojiortion 
tillage to p.asturage wa.xiot an ellect rather than a 
,"\ cause of euiu)n'';f population. 

‘ • me consideralion of these general topics, 

Mr. Newenham proceeds to a closer inspection of the 
iictnal state of the population of Ireland, and of its 
rate of increase. He was placed under great diffi¬ 
culties, from the defectiveness of all documents.' No 
set of exact inquiries has ever been made into the 
population of Ireland. The document, which has 
been trusted to in general, has been the return of 
houses made by the collection of the hearth tax. 
Our author is at pains to shew how little regard i%due 
to this authority; and fully' indeed makes out his 
point. He has made an ample collection of ilic do¬ 
cuments which exist on the subject. From the in¬ 
spection and comparison of these, it appears that 
during the whole course of the last century there has 
been a gradual anti by no means a slow, increase of 
people in Ireland. By computation it is seen that 
Ireland from l695, the dale of the first of the docu* 
ments, to 17.91 the date of the last, doubled her po¬ 
pulation regularly in a period of rather less than 44 
years. And in that last year the number of her peo¬ 
ple, even according to that very imperfect document, 
the return of the collectors of the hearth tax, was 
4 ,‘ 20 S, 612 . The author adduces a variety of other 
circumstances which tend to prove that there has been* 
a rapid increase of pople in Ireland during late years; 
and from all these considerations he infers that Ire¬ 
land has continued, even since 1791# and making 
allowance for all the efifects of the late war and rebel- 
; lion, to multiply her people at a rate by which they 
would be doubled in 46 years. It there is any part 
of this deduction, about which we feel doubtful, it is 
the allowance made for the bad effects pf the late war 
and rebellion. He estimates tiie whole loss, including 
40,000 destroyed by the two years scarcity, at not 
more than 310,792- Very likely a greater number 
did not lose their lives, or were driven from their 
country. But did the natural principles of population 
meet with no check, with *io extraordinary check, 
during that period of disorder and misery? How 
otherwise can it merit alt the strong epithets applied 
to it, even by Mr. Newenham himself? Why should 
be tall the rebellion accursed, if it produced no other 
loss to Ireland than than of 15,000 lives ? This is a- 
los^t considerable magnitude to be sure. But Great 


Britain lost in the last war more than twice that num* 
ber of soldiers in the West Indies, with very little 
advantage to counterbalance that loss: and vet a man 
would be thought to use a language beyond the occa¬ 
sion, who should call tho.se West India expeditions 
uceursed. 

The author afterwards enters into a very interesting 
detail respecting the t.-ade of Ireland, both her expoit 
and import trade, as well as res|>ecling the aciu.nl 
stale of consumption in various articles which affords 
the most decisive evidence of lift state of the popula¬ 
tion. In these sections Mr. Newenham has conferred 
no small favour on the public, by giving them a 
more complete view of the trade of Ireland than is 
to be found in any other volume witli which we are 
acquainted. The rapidity with wliich improvement 
is going on in tliat country, notwithstanding her dis¬ 
advantages, is tfuly great, and affords the most ani¬ 
mating prospects to the whole empire, 'I’he con¬ 
clusions which our author draws from the increase of 
tri|de to the increase of the [leople it is impossible not 
to allow to be well founded. And wc are not at all 
dispo.sed to differ from liim in opinion, that Ireland 
at present contains 5,385,4.i() inhabitants, and that to 
this number she adds about 91;440 souls annually. 
No part of Europe, probably, is at this moment ad¬ 
vancing with so hasty steps. 

In a section intended to justify the number of per¬ 
sons in each house, wliich llic author had supposed in 
his calculatiojji* liom the returns of the collectors of 
th^hearlh tax, be gives the results of some very mi- 
iiulb iu 9 .<ijries made by himself, and other gentlemen, 
results which must have cost him great pains to pro¬ 
cure, and for which those who are curious in inquiries 
of this nature will consider themselves not a littla 
indebted to him. 

The difference of the rate of increase in the popu¬ 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland is very remarkable. 
According to the received computations of the number 
of inhabitants at the revolution, compared with the 
enumeration made in 1801, it appears that the num¬ 
ber of people in the former kingdom did not increase 
one-third in more than A UO years, while the number 
of people in the latter country doubled itself twice in 
less than that time, advancing from little mofe than 
one million to five millions; while Great Britain only 
advanced from seven millions to somewhat more than 
nine millions. The causes of this would form a 
most important inquiry. Our author has proceeded 
to it; but we cannot add, with great success. In 
truth, it was a subject of too great magnitude to be 
discussed as a subordinate topic; and would have led 
to the examination of many circumstances with which 
our author would probably have declined to medille. 
Many of the causes which he enumerates, as the un- 
healihiness of some manufactures; the removal of 
numbers from the country to towns j the enlarging 
of farms, Ac. had little or no influence at all in re¬ 
tarding the progress of population. Others, as the 
infrequency of marriage, were themselves the efl^bets 
only of other causes, to which in reality the evil was 
owing. Some causes, however, ho specifies, whose 
effects must have been immediate and powerful, a» 
the poor laws, peculiar to England, and which 
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mnst," ns he says, “ have proved extremely iitifavour- 
ablo to marriage, among those who constitute the 
most nnmerous class of the community. They seem 
calculated to incite those who arc removed above 
poveity, to prevent or at least to discountenance ma¬ 
trimony among those who are not so.” " Kven clergy¬ 
men,” says Sir John Nicholls, “ have the cruelty to 
refuse marrying those who tliey know tohe poor, under 
pretext that their chiltlren would become a new burthen 
to the parii-h.'’ (Advaniages and disadvantages of 
Oreat Biiiain with rcg.nd to ctimniercc, p. .iS.) The 
dilfcrent mode ot living in this country from what is 
prevalent among the ('(uninon people in Ireland has 
many bearings, whidi our author has not seen. It 
renders a grtytler extent of cultivated ground neces¬ 
sary for the m.aintenance ot one man; but perhaps 
the cir( n nisi a net's which prodiued it actually orca 
sioned the CAiltiiation of twice as much ground as lii.s 
njaintr.naiue rcipures. * 

2sot oiil)' is the iiopnlation of Ireland increasing 
faster than that of England, but it is in fact greater 
in proportion to the surface over which it is spread. 
On each stiiiarc mile of England, according To the 
enumeration of 1801, there are on an .-tverage ISf) 
persons. On each square mile of Ireland fheie arc, 
according to the computation of Mr. Newenham, 
about 1.97 persons. It population lie, as it is uni¬ 
versally slated to be, the most important aiticle in the 
strength and lichcs ot a country, Gicat Rriiaiii can¬ 
not have been in so very tlouri.shing a condition as we 
are taught to believe. *- 

After ascertaining the amount of the popn^tion »f 
any country, and the rate at which it has iiiwase3, 
and probably is increasing, the next great point is the 
manner in which the people arc distributed and 
classed. This is a circumstance of the most interest¬ 
ing nature. One particular connected Tvith it is all 
that Mr. Newenham has here undertaken to elucidate; 
but that in the case of Ireland is, undoubtedly, a cir¬ 
cumstance of the greatest moment. It is the propor¬ 
tion between the Boman Catholics and the Protestants 
in that country. He introduces his inquiry with the 
following reflections: ^ 

“ Tlie opinions which have been maintained by public 
men, in Ireland, with regard to this interesting subject, dif¬ 
fer widely from each other. According to some, the 
Roman Catholics are to the Protestants as little more tlian 
two to one; according to others the former are to the 
latter as upwards of four to one. Truth is often found to 
lie equally reuioie from two extremes. That it does so, 
however, in this case, I have not found suflicient reason to 
believe. And I think it is much to be wished that govern¬ 
ment would take steps to ascertain the fact. 

“ Many individuals of opposite parties in Ireland concur, 
under different impressions or apprehensions, in depre¬ 
cating an illustration of the subject in question. For my 
part, I cannot perceive, how any description of persons in 
that country can be really and permanently injured by its 
being amply developed. But I can easily perceive how the 
welfare of the nation at large may be seriously obstructed 
by its remaining concealed. With this impression, I should 
not, for a moment, hesitate to announce the truth, were I 
sufficiently prepared to do so. 

“ All endeavours to conceal or misrepresent the circum¬ 
stances of a country have an wdirect tendency to induce a 
system of measures, or mode of governing, unsuitable to 
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these circumstances; and consequently repugnant to those 
maxims which cverv eminent political writer has adopted, 
and every wise statesman acted upon j and from which, ex¬ 
perience has proved, that a practical departure cannot take 
place withhut ultimately precipitating the government into 
the difficulties and dangers incident to the prevalence of 
dissatisfaction among the governed. Such a system of 
measftrcs or modes of governing, unequivocally condemned 
by Miichiavcl himself, may, no doubt* for a season, prove 
advaiit.igcons to a particular party o^sect; but, by keeping 
the great body of the pe<f|ile m a state of perpetual irrita¬ 
tion, they become the predisponent causes of those dread¬ 
ful and wiilcly dev.astatuig convulsions, of which any in- . 
considerable emergency mnv suddenly u rm 'e jt n rn'‘-‘..4i>1g 
cause ; and wliicb, as liistory shews jte^seldom' fail to ter- 
inin.itc ill a complete, and often dAlorable change of the 
political system, accomj'.jiiicd no^iicrcly by the degrada¬ 
tion, hut by the total rum of the 'hvouretf party. 

“ We may l.nuent that the civnimstanees of our country, 
do not correspond with out owiA not ions of political felicity; 
or may, for the niomeni, di-rehsli any svsya'U.of niejsiircs 
or mode of governing iiicompatihle with the viu-W," of 
party or sect to whicli we belong. But if sucli system of 
measures or mode of governing be maiiifestlv suitable to 
the general circumstances of our country, our true interest, 
calinlv considi’icd, will, I am persuaded, be found to rc- 
(piire our assent to its ado]>iion. And in pursuit of that 
interest, it obtiously behoves us, instead of endeavouring 
to conceal, or misrepresent, to endeavour to disclose, and 
to press iqinii the legislature the consideration of the real 
eircumsiiuircs of onr comilry, of whatever complexion they 
may happen to be, or whatever measures they may liappeu 
to suglesi. 

"Tbejiolitical circumstances of Ireland have of late been 
peculiarly unfavourable to local collections of facts tending 
to elucidate the numerical iiroportiuns of the Protestants 
and Runiati C'atliolics. Anti among those who appeared 
to me most likely to be in possession of these facts, 1 found 
an almost uniform and insuperable disinclination to com¬ 
municate them, apparently under apprehensions equally 
groundless, abHnrd, and unbecoming. Tims am I, at pre¬ 
sent, limited to oflering mere conjectures, sanctioned by a 
few’ authoritative opinions and assertions, .and, in some de¬ 
gree, warranted by a small number of detached facts.” 

From an induction of a great many fact.s and ob¬ 
servations the author concludes, and apparently with 
very good reason, that the Catholics in Irclaiul com- 
p§se four-fifths of the whole population. But what 
will more surprize those who h.nve given only a cur¬ 
sory thought to the subject, he is of opinion that the 
number of catholics is gaining ground, and not 
slowly, upon the protestants, nor that merely by 
generation, but by conversion too. And he gives 
very good reasons for believing that while the present 
system is pursued with regard to the catholics, this 
must continue to>be the case. 

“ Had not the Roman Catholics rapidly gained ground 
on the Protestants, in most parts of the provinces of Lein- \ 
ster, Munster, and Coiinaugrit, there certainly would have 
been room for no inconsiderable degree of surprise. Ex¬ 
perience has proved that religious sects, instead of being 
exterminated, have, for the‘most part, been extended by 
persecution. A knowledge of human nature, and of the 
peculiar discipline of the church of Rome, will leave no 
doubt on our minds that the Roman Catholic religion is, 
of all others, tire most likely to thrive in a state of proscrip, 
tion. And a little reflection on the history of Ireland will 
convince us, that the circumstances of that country |ixve 
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been peculiarly favourable to the extension of the persecuted 
religion. 

“ The different natures of the sources, moreoscr, from 
whence the Roman (’dtliolic ami Protestant clergy (!cri\c 
their respective incomes, stem liltcly to have bad llie eflects 
ol iiieroiising the eeal of the former in the works of prosc- 
Ivtisni, and, as tar os worldly eonsideralions ennid, abating 
that of the latter; and, an abatement of sufli zeal 
must iiccessaTiiy'lm’c facilitated the advanccnitiu of the 
Homan Catholic oillthc Protestant religion, even though 
the latter had alw;tvs been as ijouerfully supported and ex¬ 
alted as it ninv is by the erudition, the abilities, the hene- 
voleiii-c, the decorous conduct, and the unuflccted piety, 
fij of the Irish Protestant ilergv, and 

especially their prei^es, arc confessedly conspiemuis. 

“Besides, assoriaiions, friendshi])s, allianees, and a va- 
riet\ of eogent considerations inu>-l, at .ill limes, haicgiwilv 
ciiiidneed to forward ll‘.'C conversion of a eompar.ilive small 
lininher ot Prolest;tiits,',of the lower ami nud.dle ekis-ies, 
scattered ninon^, niultitiides of Roman Catholics; wlnle 
.similar pyen’ .•.'fory circiniistances and indueemeiits eonld 
not, f.ieilit.itcd the eoiiver<-ion of Roman ('aiholies, if 
even the Protestant elcriyv had lieen as asaiihioiis us the 
Roui.in Catholic elentv were; liecansc, in no district, of 
any eonbiderahle cMeiit, were the Rom.ni C.ilholiis so f.ir 
oiit-niunhered tn. the Protestants, .is the latter were hy the 
former, in most part of the three provinees hefore-meii- 
lionctl. 

“ W'lien a procerlhed, or merely tolerated religion greailv 
exceeds the est.ihlished one, in point of mimerie.sl strength, 
the ordinary r.tuses of the extension of the former will al¬ 
ways be effectually aided by the concurrent op.'iratioii of 
many others. * * 

“ Tlial the Roman Catholic religion, underwits ])re'-cnl 
cireumslJifres, will cominuc to gain ground on the Pro¬ 
testant religion, in Ireland, is I think indispuuhle. The 
increasing wcaitli of the country, it is true, annually raises 
up 1 considerable number of individuals from the middle 
classes of the community, consisting at present, in the three 
proxinccs Ijefore-mcniioned, chiefly of Rom.an Catholics, 
to the higher ones, consisting almost wholly of Protestants, 
lint we find instances of conversion among the wculthv 
Roman Catholics, notwithstanding their association with 
Protestants, extremely rare. 'I'hey look to the attainnicait 
of much greater political weight by adhering to, than by 
forsaking the religion of their ancestors. By the former, 
they expect to stand among the leaders of a most powerful 
party; by the latter, they perceive that they must rely on 
their talents and good fortune alone for future politlctll dis¬ 
tinction. 

“ As for the lower orders of the Roman Catholics, not 
the slightest hope of converting them can now be enter¬ 
tained. Whatever ground the Roman Catholic has, in rea¬ 
lity, gained upon the Protestant religion in Ireland, such 
ground, I have not the smallest doubt, will not merely be 
maintained, but enlarged, at least so long as the principal 
elfictent causes of the extension of the former religion con¬ 
tinue to operate." * 

In the concluding section he adduces a number of 
circumstances which shew tlie great improvement of 
which Ireland is susceptible; and the vast importance 
of which it may be rendered to the empire. The.se 
observations are highly satisfactory in themselves. 
But ^hey were certainly not very necessary for the 
purpose to which they are applied by the author, to 
prove that Ireland might be made to support a much 
’greater number of inhabitants than it contains. This 
is a proposition which sorely needs not to be proved. 
v'We know not the extent of the earth’s fertility. The 
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k.itchen gardens in the neighbourhood of London, 
where the soil is naturally by no means good, are 
made to yield annnally .1 produie |M?r acre worth 
sterling ; and this is possibly very far short of what 
the earth, hy the progre-ss of knowledge, may be made 
to produce. 

Upon the whole Mr. Newenhain deserves great 
praise, both for the patriotic design, and lor the able 
execution of this work. Those only c.ni jnfl;c of 
his merit who know the difliculik's with which he 
had to contend. He has contributed not a little to 
elucidate a subject which before lay in the greatest 
obscurity, but a subject which it was of the iituiost 
consequence should be well undersIcKxl. [u the calm 
and temperate manner in m iiich he tr^-ats of coiitru- 
verted subjects, .'iubjccfs by whicli liis couii'.iyiiu ii 
are so apt to be rousi d, lu- lias set tl|om an admit able 
example, and we hope they will prolit b) it. 

Mr. INcw^iih.mi s ..lylc is p''rspienons, m inly, and 
unaH'ccteil. W ithont aspiiiiig to ornamcit it is free' 
frym impropriety; exicpt, peiliaps, in a very fow 
instances. We fiiid, tor example, iif, whicli 

is n?)t an Flnglisli word ; and iiiflutntiul, which, though 
it has obtained a place in .li.imsun's Diclionary, is nut 
found ill any good author. 


./ Si rir-s of rAXoi/s i/ifroducfont fo (/f diid.i of Xahnal 
/7.'.v/i»i/,/'//I'enwick Skrimshire, M.D. -tu/v. 
fl.iO /)/', 7 s. .lohiisoii. 

The materials of which these essays are composed, 
were, as *1110 author informs us, originally collected 
Iwiih a view of delivering a course of lectures on n.i- 
tural history. His intention being frustrated by pio- 
fessional engagements, he has thonglit proper to give 
‘the fruits ut his labours to the public in tlie present 
fotni. 

In the hrst essay, which serves as an introduction to 
the whole. Dr. Skrimshirc treats of the object and 
utility of (he study of natural history. He com¬ 
mences by lamenting extremely that the mere classifi¬ 
cation of natural productions, and a knowledge of 
their distinctive works, have been considered by many 
as the whole objec^of the naturalist’s pursuit. “ Can 
the botanist,” he cries, “ be content with learning 
the class and order of a plant ? Will he not investi¬ 
gate its habits, the soil on which it grow’s, the time 
it flowers ? &c. &c. Will he not endeavour to dis¬ 
cover its uses, and detect its qualities ?” The same 
complaint is repeated almost without variation in 
several parts of the work. One might be apt to sup¬ 
pose from this, that the author was about to propose 
a mighty improvement in the science, and to form a 
system that should far surpass those of all other na¬ 
turalists. The only object which he had in view, 
however, probably was to impress, if possible, upon 
.the mind of the^ reader; a high notion of the supe¬ 
riority of his own mode of treating the subject, and 
to procure an oj^ortunity of adorning his style with 
several very fine points of admiration and interroga¬ 
tion. In the latter part of his object he has cer¬ 
tainly succeeded, and this may perhaps prove some 
consolation for his failure in the former. No man 
ever supposed that the mere classification of produc¬ 
tions constituted the whole object of the naturalist’s 
R 
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pursuit; though undoubtedly many naturalists have 
in a great measure confined their ntiention to this 
jxiint. It does not however, follow from thence, 
that their notions of the science were either “erro¬ 
neous” or “ unphilosophical.” 

The person w'ho applies his whole attention to the 
investigation of the properties and uses of ditferent 
plants, contributes to the improvement and advantage 
of society; but is he who spends his time in collecting 
and arranging plants, and thereby attords the former 
new materials tor his purpose, less meritorions in his 
pursuits ? The tiivision ot labour is no less conducive 
to the progress of the sciences, than to the improve¬ 
ment of manufactures. It is impossible that one 
man can attend to tlic whole, and promote in any 
considerable degree tlie progress of any one in parti¬ 
cular. 

Upon our author’s principles the notions of Lin¬ 
naeus must have been extremely erroneous and un¬ 
philosophical, when he directed almost his whole at¬ 
tention to classification and arrangement. If, how¬ 
ever, he had not dons so, but after having classified 
a certain number of plants and animals, bad aban¬ 
doned that point in order to procure a complete notion 
of their structure and uses ; he might by this means 
have been a tolerable phy.sician in his day. He might 
have written out a prc-seription, and told where a par¬ 
ticular muscle or fibre was placed, with a good deal 
of accuracy.—But would he have been hailed as the 
father of Natural History ? Would he, by having 
pointed out the way to the various inipro!%raents in 
the science which have since his time been made, 
have established bis claims to the principal share of 
the merit ? Was be ignorant of the advantages that 
might be derived from his system ? Has he exhausted 
the subject to which his attention was devoted ? If 
not, are their notions erroneous and unphifosophical, 
who choose to follow up his plan ? Such absurd 
statements might pa.ss with a parcel of boys in a lec¬ 
ture room, though they would contribute little to 
their instruction, but the author ought to have con- 
.sidered them somewhat more carefully when he de¬ 
termined to send his works into tlif. world. 

He proceeds to observe that the object of natural 
history may be divided into two beads, first the clas¬ 
sification ; 'and secondly, the peculiarities, habits, 
qualities, and uses of natural productions. A know¬ 
ledge of (he first is acquired by classing together such 
individuals as agree in particular points; a knowledge 
of the second is gained by patient attention to each 
particular object. To this division there can be no 
objection. Hut when our author comes to apply it to 
the three kingdoms of nature, he again gets upon bis 
hobby horse, and rides at full gallop, " The naturalist 
first learns that the sheep, for instance, is in the class 
mammalia, being one of these animals that suckle 
their young; in the order pecora, because it is hoofed, 
and has no cutting teeth in the upper jaw ; and that 
it is distinguished from other animals of the same 
ordqr by its having several weJge-like incisive fore¬ 
teeth in the lower jaw only, hollow reclined horns, 
and DO tusks.” This, he observes, would satisfy 
many who call themselves naturalists. So it would, 
and justly too, if their object were to confine their at- 
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tentlon solely to classification, with a view to acquire a 
complete knowledge of that subject, and to make all 
the improvement tliere that could lie in tlicir power. 
But unless the attention of a person who wislied for 
information Relative to the sheep was necessarily called 
away by some such object as we have stated, he might 
be set flown not for a sheep but an ass, if he should 
be satisfied merely with the distinrltve tn.irks of the 
animal. The truth is, that in all cases where the 
mind of the naturalist is not wholly bent upon making 
new discoveries, and arranging them in their proper 
order, he must, after he has once acquired akgpw- 
ledge of cla.ssification, necessarily ^rniris attention 
to the investigation of the propertie^f animal-s, plants* 
or minerals. If he has any desijpi to prosecute the 
study at all, it is nut likely he should stop at the 
knowledge of the classification, ^ir that certainly i.s not * 
the most attractive part of the scienqsjj^tliough essen¬ 
tially necessary to enable the student to proceed with 
advantage. Our author applies the same observlMons*^ 
to botany and mineralogy as he does to zoology, and 
with etjual want of accuracy. “ The botanist,” he ■ 
says, “ generally confines himself to the arrangement 
of plants, and the mineralogist to the collection and 
arrangement of minerals.” This is seldom or never 
the case. No .scientific botanist neglects the structure, 
physiology, and uses of, plants wUlioiit some particu¬ 
lar object in view, which may require his whole atten¬ 
tion to ^e classification. No scientific mineralogist, 
without some similar object, neglects the analysis, 
and uses of minerals. Our author gives some account 
of the utility of natural history, especially to the 
grazier and farmer, and concludes the essay with 
some observations which amount to this—that it is 
im|K>ssible for the most ingenious artist to imitate 
exactly the works of nature. 

In the second essay. Dr, S. proceeds to what be 
calls General Observations on Zoology. The chief 
object of these is to point out the difficulty of finding 
an exact maik to distinguish the animal from the 
vegetable kingdom. It is certain that nature passes 
from one to the oilier by almost imperceptible grada¬ 
tions. But the author should have condescended to 
prod^ice some proof, before he ascribed sensation 
to vegetables. He does mention the Diinuea Musci- 
pula, and the Mimosa, but the question is, whether 
it may not be possible, that the phenomena which 
they exhibit should arise from some peculiarity in 
their structure.—I'he essay concludes with some re¬ 
marks on the structure, habits, and food of several 
animals, . 

In the third cssaj;, the author, adopting the Lin- 
niean arrangement, treats of the first Class called 
Mammalia, which comprehends all those animals 
that suckle their young. He gives the distinctive 
marks of the different onhrs with a short account of 
some of the most remarkable genera and species. 
Here also he resumes his general observations, ^nd 
adverts to the circulation of the blood, respiration, 
ice. See. He is of opinion that all the varieties in 
different animals have proceeded from accidental cir¬ 
cumstances. Thus suppose a pair of Newfoundland* * 
dogs were placed on an island where there were no 
other dogs. As the breed multiplied, some might 
9 
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remarkable for fleetnes* and sharpness of vision, and 
might by tl>is advantage have means of procuring 
food, not possessed by their parents. These would 
herd together, and in time form a race of greyhounds. 
•—Perhaps this may not be impossible, but wo must 
have some well authenticated facts befdfe it can lie 
received. The essay concludes with remarks upon 
the preservation^ of the best breeds of sheep, goats, 
&c. and the mdl^is of introducing them into this 
conntry. These remarks ard not new, nor of much 
value. 

The fourth essay treats of the Class of Birds, tltcir 
habif.s, and ff)od. Ihc peculiarities in their structure, 
wliich is so remai^kiibly calculated to promote their 
buoyancy in the a.r, are also noticed. The instinct 
and migration of ciifiereiit birds are touclicd upon, 
and the distinctive marks of the difl’erent orders are 
• pointed out. Their usefulness in various ways, and 
a ratlier detailed account of a few species, close tlie 
e.s.'say. 

"I'he Class /fmphihia described in the fifth essay, an* 
chiefly distinguished by a peculiarity in the ofgans of 
respiration, which enables them to live either on land 
or in the water. It contains four orders, and all the 
individuals are cold-Uoodcd, their temperature being 
altogether or pretty nearly the same as tliat of the sur¬ 
rounding medium, lo the first order, that of reptiles, 
belong the turtle and tlie crocodile. To the last, that 
of I^aiitci, belong the skate, shark, lamprey and 
others. The essay concludes with a short view of the 
Class of I'lKcis, divided by Linnaeus into four orders. 
To the Class of Insects our author ddtotes two 
essays. The subject is extremely curious and interest¬ 
ing, but Dr. S. complains that the study of this branch 
of natural history has been almost overlooked. 'I’his 
is as well founded as some of his other complaints. 
When a man by long attention lias contracted a par¬ 
ticular regard for the subject on which it is engaged, 
he is apt to over-rate its comparative importance, and 
to think that it is too much neglected. Amidst a 
variety of w’oiks which wc have had occasion to exa¬ 
mine on Entomology, there were few which did not 
begin with lamenting the neglect of this science, 
though tlicy themselves often furnished sufficient 
proofs to the contrary. Our author having probbbly 
met with these lamentations, took it for granted that 
they were well founded, and accordingly thought he 
could do notbiug better than join the chorus. If 
Entomology has not advanced with the same rapid 
progress as the other branches of natural history, it is 
not from want of attention, but from the uncommon 
variety and numbers of the insect tribe, and the dif¬ 
ficulties that occur in bringing many of the indivi¬ 
duals under examination. Tliey are divided by Lin- ! 
nams into seven orders, from the number and sub¬ 
stance of their wings, or from their being without 
'wings. The author makes, a few, and but a few re- ' 
marks, on the generation andnictamprpbosisofinsects, i 
and then proceeds to consider (he difi'erent orders, and 
notices some of the most cuyious peculiarities in dif¬ 
ferent individuals. 

^ ^ The Class of ^trmes forms the subject of the eighth 

’essay. This class contains many animals not com- 
nioiily called wormn, such as &c. See. 
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with a variety of microscopical animals called liitit- 
siora. It is divided into five orders. The tbiid 
called Tesiaiier, includes a vast variety of animals, and 
has been studied of late with peculiar care and success, 
by some meritorious conchoKigists whose industry and 
perseverance an; highly lo be commended. Cur author 
mentions several of the most remarkahleofthetcstjcca, 
and explains their habits and uses. He makes somo 
observations on the roost proper methods of destroying 
such animals of this class as are {peculiarly noxious, 
and concludes his Zoology with a review of tho 
whole i that is, he tells us in a few words, what he 
had told before more in detail. This review mivht 
very well have been spared. It is both trifling anti 
unnece.ssary, but possesses one advjjntage, that of 
being short. 

Ou-- author next comes to the consideration of the 
vegetable kingdom, the study of winch he has the 
gooduesr. to* inform us, is called liofaiiv ; and not 
roiitcnt with this, he has even told us that the student 
is called a fUnanist. Here he mounts his hobby 
attain, and laments that the modern botanist contents 
hiitPielf witli the classification of plants, without at¬ 
tending to their u.se.s. Still, however, he allows that 
a knowledge of classification is very useful as a first 
step in the .science, and thinks that really l.in> :ruii, 
who formed the best system of arrangement, dcserve.s 
a great deal of praise. Wc are happy to find this 
testimony to his merits, because as LinnaBUs’s works 
may soon be forgotten, his name will yet bj handed 
down to {wsterity along with the more splendid one 
>of our author. Some future lecturer on natur.al 
'history will perhaps thus address his audience: “ We 
learn from a pjs.sage in that g/ a«</, Mitprehewshv, and 
fiiqf 'ound work, entitled ' Essays on Natural History,’ 
that there once existed one Linnitus, who did some¬ 
thing in flic way of classification. The exact time 
and place in w'hicli he lived is not known, nor is it 
very material. Probably his name would never bave 
been heard of, had it not accidentally found its way 
into the imiiiail work above-mentioned.” However, 
our author lias condescended to give an account of 
the l.iunaean classification, in the explanation of which 
he has employed th% greater part of the ninth essay. 

In the tenth he considers the structure and economy 
of plants. It is a mistaken notion, he observes, to 
suppose that plants are chiefly nourished by the soil, 
and to confirm tliis observation, among other experi¬ 
ments he mentions one by Eom Hdnumt, who 
planted a willow weighing .Mt pounds, in a quantity 
of earth inclosed in sheet lead. At the end of five 
years the tree weighed 1 ().9 pounds, 3 ounces. The 
earth in which it had vegetated being weighed at the 
same time, was fioUnd to have lost no more than three 
ounces. He then, proceeds to consider the real 
noiirihliment of plants which he conceives to be oxy¬ 
gen, hydrogen, carbon and azote, taken by the ab¬ 
sorbent .vessels from tire water and air. All the parts 
of plants are resolvable into oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon. Carbonic acid gas is found in the air, the 
water, and the soil. It is composed of pure air and char¬ 
coal, which is the basis of woody matter. The plants 
absorb this air, and in the circulation it is decomposed'; 
its pure air is evolved, and the charcoal is fitted in 
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the fotmalion of wood and other parts. Water is 
also ahMirhcd j its oxygen is evolved, and the hydro¬ 
gen is fixi'd as a component part of oils, gums, resins, 
Kc. A 2 ote is also absorbed from the air, and part of 
it perhaps retained, but it is in a great measure ex¬ 
haled from the leaves in the night time. Several 
tilings contribute to assist the process of vegetation. 
Certain soils suit some plants better than others, ac¬ 
cording as they are hani, or soft, dry, or moist, and 
contain in tlie greatest tlegree tho.se .substances from 
which the food of some particular plants may be 
chiefly derued. Light and heat also promote vegeta¬ 
tion. The essay concludes nilh remarks on the wis¬ 
dom displayed in the structure and economy of 
plants. 

The eleventh essay treats of the useful application 
of botanical knowledge. It consists chiefly of prac¬ 
tical observations on the useful properties of the most 
important plants, especially the different grasses, the 
potatoe, the bread fruit tree, the Indian arrow-root, 
and others. These will be useful to the scientific 
farmer. Our author also notices the most remark¬ 
able vegetable poisons. The inhabitants of the Island 
of Java stain the points of their weapons with the 
gum of the Upas tree, which is of the most poisonous 
quality. Their manner of procuring this gum is 
somewhat singular. No animal, it is said, can with 
safety approach within ]6 miles of the tree (this is 
surely an exaggeration.) However, condemned male¬ 
factors attempt to reach it when the wind blows 
strongly and steadily in the direction inwhich they 
advance, and thus carries away the effluvia. If they ^ 
can return with the gum, they are pardoned, and so 
have a chance of life. Scarcely one in ten, however, 
succeeds in this desperate attempt.—^This essay con¬ 
cludes the second division of natural history. 

To the third division, the mineral kingdom, our 
author devotes only one short essay. It contains a 
very hasty sketch of the IVa-neiian system of clas- 
.sitication, with a few observations on the origin and 
formation of mountains. 

The reader must, by this time, have already ob¬ 
served that this work is what is usually termed a ge¬ 
neral glance, that is, it touches*upon every thing, 
and does nothing completely. Of course it must be 
altogether supei^cial, and can be of very little ad¬ 
vantage to those who wish to acquire any thing like a 
full acquaintance with all, or any of the departments 
of natural history. The author has occasionally in¬ 
dulged in reflections on naturalists of eminence, which 
are equally trifling and ill founded. We are at a loss 
to find any thing in it to enable us to recommend it. 
Whoever wishes to examine the science of which it 
treats, as a whole or in part, may certainly employ 
his lime to much better purpose in perusing a variety 
of other more valuable publications. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, it may be of use to those whose aim is to obtain 
•ome superficial notion of the whole science, without 
attempting to understand it completely, or wishing to 
undertake the labour of a minute investigation. 
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Piai ticiil ])iseo«r>-fi. Ill .'i. /, tlichard Warner, 
Curate at SI.. htiiii lii'h. 5 ;<;/%. hx'o. H-s. Crat- 

uell, Hath. l,a/itloii, I SO I. 

Whatever may he (he cansc'of the moral degene¬ 
racy of the present age, of vs Inch our religious teachers 
exhibit the viil picture, ami .ill good men deplore the 
effect f it caniiut be .said to bo owing, in any degree, 
to the want of good advace. With tj-is we ate abund¬ 
antly supplied in the seriuons of ou» clergy, both from 
the pulpit and the pres?. In addition to the many 
volumes already published for the instruction of the 
pious Christian, IVIr. Warner presents ns with tv''o 
more. Piach volume contains nine sermons, which 
Mr. Warner (iffrcfs to call Pna tkii DiHoumts, \^'e 
have not, however, been able to perceive the propriety 
of the title. Of the nine sermons of w'hich tho first 
volume consists, five profess to treat ot the evidences 
of Christianity. But the KviUences of Christianity are 
not rules of practice; they are rather objects of faith. 
They cannot, therefore, be denominated practical. It 
is to no purpose to say that they intlucnce the prac¬ 
tice of the Christian. So vk> all the doctrines of our 
religion.—^The introduction, therefore, of llie dis¬ 
courses on the Evidences of Christiatiity is incompa¬ 
tible with the title which Mr. Warner has adopted. 
It is incompatible even with his plan; which was, aa 
he informs us in the Preface, to illustrate the “ pre¬ 
cepts rather than the pretended dwtrincs of the New 
Testament, and to develope the obligations of moral 
nghteodlness, rather than to discuss controverted ar¬ 
ticles of faith.” It must be allowed that practical dis¬ 
courses are more likely to be productive of utility to 
the Christian than speculative disquisitions, and that 
so far Mr. Warner’s plan is a good one. But because 
the precepts of Christianity may lend more to influ¬ 
ence our practice than the doctrines, the doctrines 
are not therefore to be neglected, and least of all are 
they to be ridiculed or sneered at by him whose busi¬ 
ness it is to explain them. We do not pretend to say 
that all the doctrines of all Christian churches are 
founded in Scripture. We will not say so even for 
the doctrines of our own church. But we will say 
that the clergyman who subscribes to the articles of 
any particular church, and at the same time publishes 
to the world his disbelief of certain doctrines contained 
in these articles, acts, to say the least of it, a very in¬ 
consistent part. The pretetided doctrines of the Chris¬ 
tian religion to which Mr. Warner alludes, are after¬ 
wards specified to be the doctrines of “ irresistible 
grace, imputed righteousness, positive predestination, 
particular redemption, the perseverance of the saints, 
and such like;” all which Mr. Warner designates by 
the appellation of incomprehensible jargon.” Now, 
whetner these doctrines be incomprehensible jargon 
or not, it will require the exertion of all Mr. War¬ 
ner’s ingenuity, and the aid of not a little sophistry, 
to prove of some of them that they are not doctrines 
of the church of England. ,It would have been as 
well, therefore, if Mr. Warner had not told all the 
world that he believes them to be nonsense. 

Of the five sermons on the Evidences of Christianity, 
the first is an Introduction to the subject; the second 
treat of the Evidences arising from Prophecy; the 
third, of the Evidence arising from Miracles; the 
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foiirUi, of the Evidence arising from the internal Clia- 
racter of Clni'lianity; unci the fiftli, of the Kvidcnec 
arising from the Propagation anil Establislitucnt of 
Christianity. 

The plan is altogether uncxei irionable, ami the .ar¬ 
rangement of the disconrscs ju.'iii(jns. 'J hfi suhji'ct is 
also treated with as mnch m imteness of derail :is,\vas 
nseful or necessari^ttom the pulpit, though the au¬ 
thor lias thought to intn.d'ire into his disrour.ses 
a good deal of extianoous iiiatVr of the exclamatory 
kind, so mneh .so that he may fairly he said to have 
hronght agaiii.st his adversaries a railing accusation. 
The re.adcr will bo pleased, howeM*r, to find that these 
adversaries are only 'he creatures of imagination Mr. 
Warner conjures up in his fancy a host of infidels, 
scoffers, ami sceptics, whom like the knight of the 
sorrowtnl countenance he attacks with lance and spear, 
£ind then congratulates himself upon having put them 
all to the rout—We do not think Mr. Warner's 
• charge of infidelity or scepticism well founded as cha¬ 
racteristic of the present age, or at least as applicable 
to this country. There never was a time in which all 
men of .sound science and enlightened views wefe 
more disposed than at present to admit the validity of 
the evidence on which the Christian religion rests j 
because there never was a time in which that evi¬ 
dence was more completely developed, and more con¬ 
spicuously displayed. Exceptions may no doubt exist, 
and they cxi.stcil even in those ages who.se faith Mr. 
Warner admires, but they are not now general »mong 
such as arc competent judges of the matter. Hut if 
they were more general than they are, it wouRl not be 
proper to make use of abusive language as the means 
of converting the infidel. It is not more agreeable to 
the spirit of Christianity than to the feelings of the 
human heart. If the sceptics are blanieable for mak¬ 
ing use of “ impertinent sarcasm or disgusting ob¬ 
loquy,” how will Mr. Warner excuse himself for 
loading them with the imputation of " impious malice,” 
and describing them as the " base and wicked pro¬ 
mulgators of infidelity.” Mr. Warner must be a 
stranger to that charity which covereth a multitude of 
.sins, as well as to the matter of fact, if he does not 
allow that many men have been sceptics from prin¬ 
ciple, that is have entertained doubts upon grouittis 
which to them seemed warrantable, and whiclt can 
never be an object of censure. The Evidences of 
Christianity are by no means so irresistible as Mr. 
Warner imagines. If they were altogether irresistible 
there could be no merit in believing them. But this 
is not the case. They do not appear to all men iu 
the same point of view. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that some men should doubt; «nd if their doubts 
, cannot be removed by the same means which remove 
ours, we may pity, but must not abuse them. 

Besides, in a course of sermons preached to a pro¬ 
miscuous congregation, it is a matter of doubt with 
vs whether it be at all an advisable thing to institute a 
set of discourses treating (ftofessedly of the Evidences 
of Christianity, and professing to refute the ai^u- 
ments of the sceptical unbeliever. People who go to 
church must be supposed to be convinced already of 
the truth of the Christian religion; but by introducing 
the subject in this maDnetj you present to them doubts 


and objections which they had never before heard of- 
t)f these they will readily lay liold, but they will not 
so readily lay hold of the arguments by which they 
■ire answered. It requiies some cultivation of intel¬ 
lect, and some previous study to be able to cotnpre- 
lieiid iIk* naiuio and force ot the evidence on which 
Christianity tests ev'ii when piopoum'.cd in the 
plainest terms It is mil to be s'’ppt),e.l tli.it the ge¬ 
nerality of pc( p!c are capable ot com| rclicmling the 
distiitctions betivccii intiiiti\e a.nd dcduclise e\ideiicc,. 
or the ditrerent kinds of evidence applicable to con¬ 
tingent and necessary tnilhs. Still less are iln v ca¬ 
pable of contpreltemling the paradoxes of Mr. Ilnme 
n bit'll Mr. W. introduces witli a great deal of parade, 
and makes an idle show of reUiting. We say an idle 
shew of refuting, because of Mr. WarnJi’s heaters it 
is not likely that one in a Jiimdred ever heard of Air, 
flitme.’s name; and of the few who might have heard, 
not one in ten is a competent judge of the mailer, 
let Mr. nitine's spirit rest in peace f—His paradoxes 
can bo productive of no further mischief. The insuf¬ 
ficiency of liis principles, the fallacy of his reasonings, 
and the consequent illegitimacy of his conclusions^ 
have been long detected and exposed; •and it is not 
necessary to be raking np the ashes of the dead in 
order to show'off' our powers of eloquence and of rea¬ 
soning. 

But Mr. Warner considers the pernicious principles 
of Hume, perpetuated by the graces of his pen, to be 
still blasting with their contaminating inffucnce one 
of tlie fairesl^ seats of science that Europe boasts. 
What fair scat of science does Mr. Warner mean?*— 
He will find himself very much mistaken if be ima¬ 
gines that Mr. Hume’s principles are adopted at the 
seat of science where they were first made known, or 
at any other seat of science in that country. On the 
contrary, Mk Home’s paradoxes have been no where 
more completely exposed than at those scats of sci¬ 
ence. Has Mr. Warner not heard of Campbell's 
Dissertation on Miracles, the best and most complete 
refutation of Mr. Hume’s arguments on this subject 
that ever was written ? 

The remaining sermons of this volume are, On the 
Necessity of I’racticifl Religion; On the Christian 
Spirit; On the Happiness of the People who have the 
I^rd for their God; and, lastly, a Thanksgiving Ser¬ 
mon on Peace. 

In order to display the excellence of the precepts of 
the Christian religion, it is not neces.sary to depreciate 
and undervalue the philosophy of the ancient heathens, 
which we think Mr, W. seems rather inclined to do. 
in his discourse on the necessity of practical religion. 
The philosophy of the ancient heathens was not so 
much defective in point of morality as in the sanctions 
by which its precepts were enjoined, and it is in this- 
point chiefly that the great superiority of the Christian 
religion consists. But the excellence of the latter will 
suffer no detriment from the comparison, even though 
we allow to the former all the merit that is due to it. 

The second volume of Mr. Wariier.s discourses was 
not published along with the first. There had inter¬ 
vened a period of some months. This afforded the. 
author an opportunity of presenting the reader with a. 
new Preface, if.it is not rather to be considered as.a. 
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dedication to James tjosli, E*q. in which, after stating 
the objects of his discourses, he proceeds to enumerate 
and descant upon “ the peculiar vices of our times 
and country,” or what may bo called our national 
sins. Though we do not sec the propriety of intro¬ 
ducing the catalogue of our national sin-, into a dedi¬ 
cation, yet, since it is there, we shall take the liberty 
of making some remarks upon it, as well as upon the 
object which the author professes to hate in view. 

Mr. Warner declares it to be the object of his dis¬ 
courses “ to draw the rules of Christian faith, and the 
laws of ClirUtian conduct from l/ic (iospd a/oiic. This 
is a very plausible profession. J3ut if by drawing the 
rules of Christian faith, and laws of Christian conduct, 
from the (iospcl alone, Mr. Warner means to deny 
the authoiity*of the Old Testament and other parts of 
the New, in matiers of faith or practice, we think he 
is going farther than the Gospel will warrant him. 
Christ did not come to destroy the law,^but to fulfil it, 
AncJ the doctrines and piccepts of men wdiom we be¬ 
lieve to have been iiispiied by the Holy Ghost claim 
from us tlie respect that is due to rules of faith and 
Jaws of conduct. We should not have considered 
ourselves as warranted to draw any’jnference from the 
l.aiiguage in which Mr. Warner expresses the object 
of his discourses, ifhi.s sentiments bad not been further 
rievelojxid in a sermon which he afterwards published, 
entitled War iuconsislent with Christianity, in which 
it seems to be necessary to bis argument to consider 
the Scriptures of the tJld Testament as of but little 
authority in deciding the quc.sliun. Ills sentiments 
he, allows to be obsolete and unfa.sffionable, buf 
“ without accommodating themselves to any ' existing 
circumstances,' any particular predicaments, or any 
temporary prejudices, they arrogate to themselves the 
praise of singulariiy, and make pretensions to an al¬ 
most exclusive candour and boldness.” ^Ir. Warner 
certainly arrogates to himself a great deal of merit, 
and in this age of profligacy, and degeneracy, we 
ought certainly to congratulate ourselves upon having 
a person of Mr. Warner's “ candour and boldness,” 
to uiirit ns of our danger. Cant and declamation are, 
indeed, obsolete and unfashionable, of which there is 
not a little to be met with in Mr*Warner’s discourses j 
but an exclusive candour and boldness we are not wil¬ 
ling to grant him. Jt is not because people have not 
been told of their vice.s that they continue to be de¬ 
generate ; but because advice and remonstrance are 
not motiicb sufficiently powerful to produce reforma¬ 
tion. 

The peculiar sins, or national sins which Mr. War¬ 
ner enumerates, are 1st. Perjury; 2dly. An insatiable 
Thirst of Wealth ; .‘5dly. Lewdness} 4thly, The Love 
of Fiction i 5thly. The Vice and Wretchedness of the 
Poor; (ithly. Pride, Ostentation, Insolence; 7thly, 
The Rage for War; Sthly. Clerical deficiencies. 

Tlie representation of these vices may be thought 
by many to be rather too highly coloured. It must 
be confessed, however, that its likeness to the original 
is but too striking. Mr. Warner will, probably, not 
be disposed to consider ridicule as a proper weapon 
to be employed against himself; we find, liowever, 
that he does not scruple to descend from the gravity 
cf serious admonition, to employ it against others. 


As we think ]Mr. W. wields the weapon with consi¬ 
derable dexterity, and that the fault reprehended is 
assailable by no other, we shall quote the passage to 
which we allude. In describing the rage for war 
which he thinks has seized the people, he adds.*—• 
As with tlv: people so with the priest. " A similar 
mania has* seized on many of the Christian ministry, 
and we now sec venerable doctors and prebendaries, 
sleek rectors and vicars, spruce utfAtes and lecturer-., 
exchanging their ainb)iiig nags ^for the war-horse; 
their oitliodox fire-shovel heavcis, for the feather and 
cockade; their pastoral staff for the sabre and fire¬ 
lock ; addressing their corps instead of their congre¬ 
gation ; alternately pronouncing the blessing, and 
giving the word of command; now following the di¬ 
rections of the War-office, and now uttering the sug- 
ge.stions of the Holy Ghost." 

This volume contains also nine discourse.s on the* 
following subjects: 1st. On the Duty of the Hearers 
of the Word ; 2dly. On the Importance of Religion , 
to Slates; ;.ldly. On the Advantages of Public \Vor- 
ship; .tllily. On Christian Beneficence; 5thly. On 
Brotherly Love; 6’thly. On the Redemption of Time; 
7tbly. On the Means of Salvation; Sthly. On the 
[•'riendship of the World; and Slhly. On the Duty of 
Preacheis of the Word. 

In reading Mr. Warner’s sermons, wc have re¬ 
marked that there seems often to be a want of j)ro- 
priety in the c.rordium or introduction of the discourses. 
Mr. \J''arner generally sets out by giving an ac¬ 
count of the occasion, on which the Gospel or 
Kpistle from which his text is chosen, w^s written. 
But this would be as applicable to any other text from 
the same book. Consequently, it is appropriate no 
whore. There is often also a want of precision in 
defining the object of the discourse, and the divisions 
where any division is given, are not always such as 
arise from the subject, or arc not adhered to in the 
progress of the di.scourse. We will give an example 
from the first disconrsc in this volume. The subject 
is, The Duty of Hearers of the Word, and the object 
of the Discourse is said to be twofold—1st, “ To pe¬ 
netrate into and explain the ill success of the ministry 
in tlieir endeavours to bring forth the fruits of genuine 
CItristianity in the Hearers; and 2dly. To point out a 
Remedy for the Kvil.”—How the subject came to sug¬ 
gest a division of this kind it is not easy to say. The 
ill success of the preacher has nothing to do with the 
duty of the hearer considered in an abstract point of 
view. It may arise from the fault of the former as 
well as from that of the latter, and does not necessa¬ 
rily suggest the one more than the other. The divi¬ 
sion, therefore, i|; not natural. But if it were it is 
not adhered to. For the second part of it is to point 
out the remedy for the evil of the ill success of the 
ministry. This remedy is said to be humility, can¬ 
dour, and a sincere love of moral righteousness. But 
this is the cure rather than the remedy. It is the ob¬ 
ject of the preacher's ministry and not the means by 
which he accomplishes that object- If a mau who 
has got a fit of the gout sends for his physician to ask 
him for a remedy, and the physician, alter putting 
a very wise face, tells him that the best remedy for 
the gout » soundncaa in the part aftected, the patient 
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will not find himself much relieved by it, and will 
perceive that the physician has mistaken the result of 
the remedy for the renniedy itself. 

Topics also are often introduced which have no 
tendency to illustrate the subject of discusciou, or to 
add force to the argument. In ord»:r to cohvinc^ his 
audience of the Necessity of Practical Religion, (the 
title of one of the Biscourses) it was not necessary for 
Mr. Warner to prove that m^n is an active being. 
There is not one of his hearers who would not have 
taken it for granted. 

Mr. Warner is constantly ringing the changes of 
declamation upon the virtues of former ages, and the 
degeneracy of the present, which he considers as 
wicked in a degree beyond ail former precedent. 
This complaint has been uttered and re-echoed by men 
«f gloomy minds in every age since the flood of Noah 
to the present day j and, perhaps, equally without 
^foundation in all. Men profess to admire the virtue 
of the ancients, because their vices are no longer be¬ 
fore them; not because they were without vices. 
With regard to the clergy of the present day, who.so 
degeneracy is particularly remarked, we are inclined 
to believe, that bad as they now arc, they were still 
worse in former times. This we could easily prow 
by a reference to the history of the cliurrh of Koine, 
or even of the church of England, either before or 
since the period of the Reformation. 

Mr. Warner’s language is very flowery and figura¬ 
tive, perhaps, even to a fault. It is obvious that he 
has frequently gone out of his way in pursuit af orna¬ 
ment, and he cannot be said to have missed his aim 
His periods are neatly rounded, but their structure 
too much studied, his antithesis well arranged, but 
often quaint. Inversions seldom have the efl'cet of 
elevating the style, and Mr. Warner frequently uses 
them without success, His expressions are often af¬ 
fected, and his terms less appropriate than was to have 
been expected from a writer whose language is so 
much studied. Mr. Warner talks of taking " a 
dip into the human mind," of letting “ loose the dogs 
of discord," of “ the witchery of temptation," of “ the 
caustic apostrophes of the Gospel," au appetency for 
society.”—His sentiments are very singular ones, and 
are capable of a great variety of actions. “ They 
speak, they consider, they view, they behold and dare 
to investigate causes." What other people would call a 
momentous occasion, Mr. Warner calls a " concern- 
"■ ing occasion," What a correct writer would call an 
apophthegm, Mr. Warner calls an ‘'axiom." He talks 
of the axioms of Solomon, meaning no doubt the 
proverbs. But fine as this exprcssioikniay seem, it is 
not correct. The term is employed to denote the first 
* principles of scientific truths, but never to denote a 
rule of conduct. 

But while we censure where we must, we will 
commend where we can. Mr. Warner’s zeal in the 
cause of religion deserves the iiighest praise, and meets 
w ith our most heartfelt approbation j for we are far 
from accounting it to be zeal without knowledge. 
The liberality of sentiment also with which he speaks 
of fhe dissenters from the established church is highly 
worthy of imitation. The only thing to be regretted 
is that he gives no quarter to the poor sceptics, of 


whom we ought, at least, to think charibably. If 
his sermons arc not to be considered as exhibiting 
models of logical argumentation, and methodical di¬ 
vision, they may be considered as very good speci¬ 
mens of that sort of eloquence which is calculated to 
aftbet the heart, and make strong impressions upon a 
popular audience. We will take our leave of Mr. 
Warner for the present, by subjoining an extr.ict or 
two, which may be expected to leave tipon the mind 
of the reader unpicssions very much to the credit of 
Mr. VV'anier’.s declnmatoiy pow'ers. 

In his sermon on the redemption of time after of- 
feting some introductory observations he proceeds tlius: 

“ Wlicre is the man vviio has not behcld»thc funeral of 
a ncigliboiir, or hcaril the knell of ati acquaintance; who 
has tiot sighed for the loss of a frieiul, or wept biUeriy over 
the cold remains of a beloved relation, sinee the sun cotn- 
incnced bis la.st aniimal round? Where is llie man who h.ns 
not seen (during ilic few davs which constituted the de¬ 
parted venr) til! blossoms of iiifancv, the sprigliiliiicss of 
youth, 'the liardihood of siiengib, the bloom of beauty, the 
vigour pf iiutLiliood, and ilu- imbenlitv of ago, vsitherand 
fade, decline and sink in m.<listingui4ied ruiii, before that 
awful voice vvli’cl: cries to all the children of men, ‘ Dust 
ihou art, and to dust ihou shall reiurn?’ What numerous 
ho.sts have we seen, in this swiftly ronsumed portion of 
time, eonsigned to the grave, wbibl actively employed in 
the bustle of luibiitrss, or idly oeeupied in the pursuits of 
pleasuie, or miserably absorlw-d in the indulgenees of vice! 
What iniilntudes have vve beheld suddenly arrested by the 
stroke ot death in the dangerous career of ambition, the 
giddy whirl ofiiissipatioi), and the anxious ehace of riches, 
aijl places, and worldly honours, totally unpre|jared for the 
trrint'ndous summons into eternity; who have lived with¬ 
out Cod in all tlicir thoughts; as careless about their souls 
.as if no such treasure had hixn intrusted to their keeping; as 
indifterent to thcconccrnsof the next world, as if the present 
one were to last for ever, or to be the only scene of their 
existence. Doubtless, it inav be humbly huped, that sovie 
out of the vast crouds which have thus preceded us into the 
chambers of death, had felt the force of the Apostle’s in¬ 
junctions, and, rouzed to a recollection of their omissions 
and transgrc.ssions by affliction or disease, by sorrow, disap¬ 
pointment, or sonte other itierctful visitation, had endea¬ 
voured to walk more circ^inisi>ectly than before, to redeem 
their time, and amend their lives, ere they vveiit hence, and 
were no more seen. But, God of Heaven! what infinitely 
greater numbers have been wip'd from the book of life, 
and called into the presence of their Maker, with all their 
imperfections on their heads; with talents wasted, and op¬ 
portunities neglected ; with time niisnent, and advantaijes 
abused; without one virtuou.s moral nabit or religious dis¬ 
position formed in their minds, to lie their passport to hi-.-!- 
ven, or to he otl'ered as a plea in their behalf at the tribunal 
of the Son of God!" 

In his sermon On the Friendship of the World, he 
describes the frivolity, eflicminacy, and dissoluteness 
of modern manners in terms which the reader will, 
no doubt, consider as sufficiently glowing: 

“ Sorry am I, the anthoritative voice of truth compels 
me to confess, that if we may judge of the nature and 
tetidctiey of modern amusements from the tinge which they 
eivc to the public character, wc arc bound to declare, they 
for the most part deserve to be comprehended under one 
.sweeping sentence of condemnation: since, to their dc- 
.structive influence must he attribulcrl, in a great degree, 
that ilisgraceful frivolity and effciinuacv of manners,; tliat 
to'al want ofstc.idinc5S and consideration; that general 
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Inviu’ cr '’!‘.?o!iiiirtu of firm, m.inlv, and opr>f,lii priiicipl' s; 
wliji'li ali i)crcf;iy<:, whids most cond. nin, bnl from whose 
coiii.iiiiin.uioii lew, alas, i-sr api.*. lii'ii'v it is, that honif is 
coiijiiiiTod as little betu-r lh.iii a nidant'holy prison t unless 
li he iiiled with crouds wlio.n i:s \s reteiied, thou.o,htless iti- 
inates can neither lo''e, i’bIii'i-,, nr rejpeet. Heiicc it is, 
that the deal delifihtJ o( family iilLeunur-.e, the genile cha¬ 
rities of pritate. lile, the sweet eiiianations of ronjiigal at¬ 
tachment, are, ridiculed, de-piscd, lorj’otten. Hence it is, 
that the. votaric', of jilc.tsarc [terpi lu.illv rush tngcihcr into 
public crowds to renew .t siinnilr.'';, without whose action 
thev would he wrctche.l, and under wliose operation they 
still find thcinseh es liisiaiiBii'-d .nxi lorlorn ; experiencing the 
feehiig of d« sol.ition in ilic licarlof inuhitndes, and snd'criiig 
the p.iins of dis'ippoinlinent in the lap of expected enjoy- 
nienl. lienee it c-, that i.i the one sex I'tc nioot licenlions 
jttinciplcs aiiH prolligale Iiahils have heen getierated, lua- 
inred, and, stamped with the s.aicimn of fashion, adopted 
into .almost gcii-i d rirenlation • and in the other sex, the 
rchiKxl dslieacv, the Tciiitng liididenee, the feiniitine soft¬ 
ness, and the "attractive sinsd-ility, whic^t address at the 
same lime the heart nitil the unilerstanding, the feelings 
and the jiidgnienf, are in too in.tny instatiees exchanged 
for boldness, confidenre, and mascuh'ie afi'eelation. The 
niistal.en feinale, dropping all the peculiar graeA of licr 
sc\, imitates, in levity of manners and impropriety of attire, 
ihe pitiable danghicrs of pnhlie pollution, who, ‘ forsaking 
the guide of ilteir youth, and forgetting the covenant of 
their (Jod,* have fallen from their uttractiveneB.s as well as 
Iheir virtue and religion ; and arc at once rejected of society, 
and condemned of llcaten.” 


T/tf Ijii/ of (he Lnut Miiiitnl, a I’ovm. Di/ Walter Scott, 
Fm], Co. 180 .‘>. /7<.;)I It. As, 

The author of this poem has already distinguisli'd 
himself by his regard to the remains of the minstrelsy 
of the Scottish border. Me has now attempted to 
imitate what he admired ; or ratlicr to dress in such 
a garb as may not disgust a modern tastQ, the manners 
and customs of the Scottish borderers witich are 
handed down to us by tradition, and by the remains 
of their j/oetry. Attempts of this sort are attended with 
many difficulties. Although often undertaken, they 
have very rarely succeeded. Oral tradition is soon cor¬ 
rupted. Even historical events are quickly disfigured, 
while every succeeding generation accommodates the 
narrative to its own altered ideas; and where a society 
is rapidly advancing towards civilization, the traces of 
manners, which oral tradition retains, are often too 
much defaced in the course of a century to give any 
just idea of what they really were at the period when 
they prevailed. What is handed down in the songs 
of a rude age, when the bard merely describes the 
scene immediately passing before his eyes, may con¬ 
vey a just picture as far as it goes. ’But to forma 
new piece from these scattered materials, and to fill 
op the outlines of manners thus presented, requires 
much judgment and industry, and is after all in dan¬ 
ger of not being attended with much success. The 
poet feels his fancy perpetually hampered by the fear 
of going astray. The manners and sentiments of the 
age in which he lives are perpetually thrusting them¬ 
selves in his way. If he carefully rejects them, and 
confines himself to glean the sentiments and images 
of the songs of the age he wishes to describe, his 
performance can scarely fail to be tame, and insipid in 
Che extreme. If he gives his fancy a freer rein; and 


allows himself to fill up his outlines with the ideas of 
his OW'D age, the picture be prc'.'eiits to us, not only 
bears no resemblance to the ago he means to describe, 
but, unless wrought up with very great skill, sekiom 
fails to bglray such patching as forms the most whim- 
.sical appsarauce. It is nearly impo.ssible in such an at¬ 
tempt at once to exhibit a picture that is just and pleasing. 
Either a mere undi.slinguishing^tline is prc.scnlcd, 
or one of the extremes we liavB mentioned destroys 
tlieeft’ect. To produce instances in support of these 
observations would be to emimerate nearly all those 
pieces which have professed to delineate the manners 
of a distant age. Our heroic poems rfitd tragedies 
are gcticrally of this class. Voltaire is ch.-irged with 
making the knights of the middle age t.ilk like mo¬ 
dern philosophers. The numerous imifator.s of Homer 
evidently labour under the diiiiculty of producing at 
picture of the heroic arAof (Jreece in .any degree just, 
atui at the same limedilferent from his. Virgil usually^ 
makes hi.s personages view things with the eyes of a 
Homan of the Augustan age. Any facts he intro¬ 
duces with regiird ti) their manners and customs are 
faithfully copied from Homer. But on these subjects 
he generally avoids being pai lictdar as much as pos¬ 
sible ; and hence the common observation that tew 
of his heroes have any character at all. So captivat¬ 
ing, however, arc the strains of that poet, that while 
wij read vve cannot imagine they could be iiltered lor 
the better. Another imitator of Homer, and a sti'l 
more*rigid one, the author of the Kpigoniad, proves 
how veify faintly the maimers of a distant age can be 
delineated by copying the descriptions *of a eo-tem- 
porary poet; and how very little interesting such a 
rcpresentaticui can be made, even by great industry 
and some share of genius. 

The difficulty of dcliucating manners not imme¬ 
diately passing under our eye, and the little success 
with which we have seen such attempts almost always 
attended, made us look with not a little distrust uii 
the design of the performance before us, which pro¬ 
fesses to “ illustrate the customs and maimers which 
anciently prevailed on the borders of England and 
Scotland." We know, indeed, that the authorpos- 
st;ssed singular opportunities for executing this design 
with more than ordinary propriety. He had, in the 
course of his former researches, made himself .ac¬ 
quainted with all that both ancient songs and oral 
tradition have pre^terved with regard to the customs 
and manners he intended to describe. He was in¬ 
timately acquainted with the scene-where his story is 
placed ; and as he is himself of the race of Scottish 
borderers, he njight be expected to delineate their 
ancient poets with a degree of enthusiasm. The fa¬ 
vourable presage we drew from these ctreumstances 
has not been disappointed; and if we have met with 
considerable blemishes, wc have also derived very con¬ 
siderable pleasure from the perusal of this perform¬ 
ance. • 

The scene of the poem is placed at Newark, an 
ancient seat of the family of Buccleugh, on (he banks 
of the Yarrow. The story opens about the cqnj- 
mencement of the. eighteenth century. A minstrel, the 
last of his race, feeble, old, and neglected, approaches 
the lofty portal of Newark with, hesitating step. The 
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Duchess of Baccleugh and Monmouth, the widow of 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, beholds the ap¬ 
proach of die forlorn minstrel, and commands her 
aersants to receive him hospitably. The old man, 
warmed by this kind treatment, requests that the 
Duchess will listen to a specimen of Ms art. Tlie 
request is complied with, and the poem*with .which 
we are here prempted is the Lay which the Last Min¬ 
strel raided on t^occasiou. 

The Lay commemorates all incident in the history 
of the family of Bucclough, which look pl.soe about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The chief of that fa¬ 
mily had perished in a rencounter with the Cars of Cess- 
lord. The widow of Hucclengb, a woman of a mascu¬ 
line spirit, continued the feud alter her husband’s death; 
and endeavoured to inspire her son, a minor, and her 
daughter the Lady Margdret, with similar sentiments 
of revenge. The Lad\ Margaret, however, has her 
mind already filled with very ditlerenl sentiments. 
The young Lord of Cransloun, Iier lover, had side«l 
with the Cars, and.had become a particular oliject of 
hatred to lu'r mother, who, being deeply skilled in 
magic, determines to try not only earthly but super¬ 
natural means for his destruction. The passion of 
the lovers seems to contend in vain against the impla¬ 
cable animosity of their kindred. An unexpected in¬ 
cursion of the English, however, furnishes an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing about a favourable termination. 
By (he valour of the Lord of Cranstoun, the son and 
heir of the Lady Buccleugh, who had failei^into the 
bands of the English, is restored to her ; and by this 
means het resentment is appeased, and consent ob¬ 
tained to the union of the lovers. 

Into this story, which is founded on tradition, Mr. 
Scott has introduced a great variety of particulars, 
characteristic of the manners of the ancient Scottish 
borderers. It is, perhaps, impossible to mark parti¬ 
cular characters very strongly in a poem that refers to 
a distant age, and at the same time not to disfigure 
the picture by the inconsistent peculiarities cX the age 
in which the writer himself lives. Our autlior has, 
with care, avoided the latter error. He has also given 
us a pretty distinct idea of the minstrel. Of the rest 
of the personages, the representations presented to 
its seem by no means so well defined. This, how¬ 
ever, was a tank extremely difficult to be avoided. 
It is scarcely possible that figures scon througli the 
mists of antiquity should not appeat imlistinct and 
dispioportioried. I he notes which are subjoined to 
the work arc of much use in enabling us to com¬ 
prehend thp idea which the poet intends to convey to 
us of the different personages. We conceive that, 
without overburdening the poAn, he might have 
rendered them somewhat more distinct in the text. 
Yet it must be owned that the ludicrous traits of the 
old traditions require to be softened in a poem which 
is supposed to be delivered by a minstrel before such 
dignified personages, as the heads of a feudal clan. 

The machinery, adapted to the popular superstitions 
of the age, has, in general, a \ery happy effect. The 
wizard Michael Scott, is exactly such a wizard as we 
* have often heard of in our childhood. We cannot say 
the same of the Spirit of the Slood," and the 

Spirit of the Bell.” The idea we arc led to form ot 
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these personages from their dialogue bears some re¬ 
semblance to that of Ariel and his company in the 
Tcmiiesi, and still more to that of Oberon and his 
consort in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. But 
nothing is recalled to us of the idea we had been led 
by tradition to form of the xcater kelpies and the mo«n» 
tain fairies. 

River Spirit. 

“ Slcepcst thou, brother?” 

Mountain Spirit. 

■■ " — ' “ Brbihcr, nay— 

On my hills the moon-beams play. 

From ('raik-cross to Skelfhili-pen, 

Bv evciy rill, in every glen. 

Merry elves, their raomce pacing, , 

To aerial minstmJsy, 

F.merald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily 
Up, 'Old mark tlicir nimble feet! 

Up, and list their music sweet!” 

This namby pamby dialogue has a veiy bad eflect, 
:vid wo would recoinoiend to the autiwr to expunge 
it. “In the goblin-page of Lord Cranstoun we tecog- 
nisc completely one of those villainous imps who are 
pifTpetually busy in doing all the misebievoas tricks in 
tlieir power. 

The story for the most part proceeds with all the 
connection requisite, 'riiere are, however, some in¬ 
cidents for which we are left by the poet to account 
in the best way we can It seems strange that the 
lady, all skilful as she was in the occult sciences, 
dues not make any attempt to nnravel tho mystery of 
Sir William Deiuraine being found lying wounded at 
the door of her tower, particularly when such a very 
great stake as the all-powerful book of Michael Scott 
depended upon her discovery of this circumstance. 
It appear? also rather odd, that she should never have 
suspected the manoeuvres of the elfin page, especially 
as we are given to understand that she conid have 
easily counteracted his spells. We understood, that 
in the mythology of the times described, the more 
powerful magician or spirit always perceived the ma- 
numvres of their inferiors when carried on immediately 
within their inspection. She is also not iu the least 
aware of the deception practised on her by Lord 
Cianstonu when he personates Deloraine* But what 
seems most un.'iccountable is, that no notice is taken 
of the doings of the elfin page, even after the heir of 
Bucclcngh is restored to his mother, and when it was 
to l>e expected he should inform Iter of the manner 
in which he w'as carried off. The lime allowed for the 
whole transactions to pass appears also unttccountably 
short; and the reader is perpetually exjteetiug to hear 
of tlie spell by which the English were so soon brought 
in force to Branksomc tower. 

Were wo to point out the passages of the poem 
which afforded us most pleasure, we should select 
those iu which the miuslrei himself makes his appear¬ 
ance. The introduction, and the concluding st.'inza 
of each canto, have an excellent effect, and ure very 
pleasing. From these we shall gratify our readers by 
sonic quotations. The introduction we .shall extract 
at length, as it affords a very good specimen of the 
powers of the poet. 

S 
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" The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

Hit svithered check, and tresses gray. 

Seemed to have known a better day j 
The liarp, his Sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Rirds w as he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, wcll-a-day 1 their date was fled. 

His tuneful bn-lhren all were tlead ; 

And he, neglected anil oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at moan ^ 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpreftieditated lay^ 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the. Stuart's throne j 
The bigots of the iron time ^ 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door; 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear. 

The harp, a King had loved to hear. 

" He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchcu bower: 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye— 

No humbler resting place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last. 

The embattled portal-arch he passed. 

Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar. 

Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 

But never closed the iron door • 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace. 

His timid mien, and reverend face. 

And bade her pa^ the menials tell, 

I’hat they should tend the old man well: 

For shenad known adversity, • 

Though bom in such a high degree; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom. 

Had wept o'er Munmouth’s bloody tomb! 

*' When kindness bad his wants supplied. 

And the old man was gratified. 

Began to rise his minstrel pride. 

And be b^an to talk, anon, _ 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone. 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode; 

And how full many a talc he knew. 

Of the old warriors of Buccicuch; 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain. 

Though sciif his hand, his voice though weak„ 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak. 

That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

" The humble boon was soon obtained; 

'File aged Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state. 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance lie wished his boon denied; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease. 

Which marks security to please; 

And scenes, long past, ot joy and pain, 

^ <'aine wildering o’er his aged brain— 

Ik tried to tuue his harp in vain. 


Tile pitying Duchess praised ils cliinic. 

And gave him heari, and gave him tune. 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall on ancient strain. 

He neuer tiuiuglu to sing again. 

It was Slot fijined for village churles, 

Bui for high dailies and iniglity carls; 

He had played it to King Cliarlu^ie Good,. 
When lie kept court at Ilolvrood; 

And niiicli he wishco, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed. 

And ail uncertain warbling made— 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

Hut when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled 
And lightened up his faded eye. 

With all a poet’s extacy I 

III varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along; 

The present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 

Cold diffidence, and agc’.-i frost. 

In the full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet's glowing thought supplied; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

Twas thus the latest Minsi rel sung." 


The conclusion of the second canto presents a 
lively picture of which every one who has at any 
time cheered a vagrant old minstrel of our own times 
with a cordial cup, has seen a resemblance. 

" Wflile thus ho poured the lengthened taSe, 

The Minstrel’s voice bt^an to fail: 

Full si) ly smiled the observant page. 

And gave the withered hand of age 
A goblet, crowned with mighty wine. 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high. 

And, while the big drop filled his eye. 

Prayed God to bless the Duchess long. 

And all who cheered a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to sec. 

How long, how deep, how zcalouslv. 

The precious juice the Minstrel quaffed; 

And he, emboldened by the draught, 

•Ixiokcd ^ily back to them, and laughed. 

The corcTial nectar of the bowl 

Swelled his old veins, and cheered his soul; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran. 

Ere thus his tale again began." 


It is now necessary to state those circumstances in 
the poem which have struck us as blemishes; and 
this, although the most ungracious and disagreeable, 
is, perhaps, not tlif least useful part of the critic's 
task, at least, in respect to the author. One principal 
defect in the piece is the irregularity of the versifica¬ 
tion. In some ancient metrical romances, which, tlie 
author in this respect professes to copy, we are willing 
to pardon this mark of an uncultivated taste, while 
the whole piece discovers the>same rudeness in every 
particular. But indeed the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
plainly discovers in other respects, a cultivation very ' 
ditFerent from that of the age to which the story,, 
refers. Nor do we account this superior polish a 
blemish. To write coarse doggrel because coarse dog- 
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grel was written in the age in which the scene is 
placed, is a strange depraved atlectation of being 
natural, into which many inferior writers have fallen, 
but w'hich Mr. Scott has had both good taste and good 
sense enough in general to avoid. His irregular 
versification, however, frequently approaches too 
neaily to this^ult. The measure is often so abruptly 
altered, and wiS[|mut any apparent reason, that the 
melody is compl^ly lost, and a very disagreeable 
impression left on the readw who has any car for 
cadence. The verse which he sometimes uses has 
also no charsctcristic of verse, but that it is |)rinted 
ill one line, and rhymes to another. The following 
are examples of this sort. 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke. 

And he called ou the Spirit of the Fell.” 

When buttress and buttress alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 

^Vllcn silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live .md die," 

'* And the silken knn'ts which in hurry she would make. 

Why tremble her slender fingers to tie." 

We conceive that such limping verses as these 
would be a blemish in any poem; nor can we see 
that they have the least tendency to vender the des¬ 
cription more natural. Our author hints in the ad¬ 
vertisement prefixed to the poem that this species of 
verse was most suitable to the descriptious of scenery 
and manners he intended to introduce. cannot 
sec why either irregular metre or limping lines can at 
all improve such descriptions. The introduction is, 
in regard to the versification, the most regular part of 
the poem, nor can we see that any beauties of the suc¬ 
ceeding cantos would have required to he retrenched 
by the continuation of the same measute tii them. 
Our author, indeed, seems to have formed his taste 
in versification too much on live present depraved 
model of the German poets. How much genius has 
Wieland smothered under the heaps of uncouth and 
ill-arranged verses with which he has loaded his 
works! 

When our author has allowed himself so very wide 
a latitude in the alteration of his metre, we should at 
least have ux{>ccled him to avoid the last refuge of 
non-plus'd rhymesters, that of eking out his lines 
with unmeaning and superfluous words. Yet the 
following instances seem to exemplify this fault. 

“ In Eskc, or Liddell, fords were none. 

But he would ride them one I’y one —” 

Did any person ever ride two fords at once? 

The old eke-out / dou, is scarcely pardonable in a 
poem constructed on the model* of that before ns, 
especially when no necessity calls for it as a stronger 
affirmation. 

" Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force; 

I'he Warrior’s very plume, 1 say. 

Was daggled by the dashing spray." 

The following interpolation also savours little of a 
lay intended for “ high dames and mighty earls 
• " For, ai a word, be it understood. 

He was always for ill, and never for good." 

The ridicule of Pope hat banished the eke-out do's 


and did's. These have, however, of late made tiieir 
appearance again, under the disguise of their allies 
iiotild and cuuid. The disguise employed by our 
author, in the following passage, is however too thin 
to conceal did from the ridicule that pursues his 
poetical appearances. 

“ And you might hear from Branksome lull. 

No sound but Teviot’s gushing tide; 

Save, when the cliangiiig sentinel 
'I'hc challenge of his watch could tell.” 

A degree of quai.itness is allowable in a poem that 
describes the maimers of the sixteenth ccntuiy. 
Quainttiess wa.s tlic ta.ste of th<it age, not only ir. 
writing, but in ordinary conversation. Our .'lutiK.i, 
however, seems to carry this sometimes too far. 
Alliteration is a species of aiTectation to which onr 
author seems mucli addicted, and he has nnfortt'natciv 
fallen sometimes upon the most grating and unmusi'...! 
sounds. * 

“ Where Mrlnn' rose, and fair Tweed ran." 

^ “ He meetly stabled his steed in stall.” 

There is sometimes an aflortatinn of imitating the 
sound by the sense, which recalls to us the well'kiia\v:i 
verse, 

‘ Tramp, tram)>, along the laud. 

And plash, plash, along the sea.' 

The kindred of the following verses will easily be 
traced: 

“ For I have seen war’s lightening flashing, 

See.n tli^claymore with b.ayonet clashing, 

, Seen through red hlood the war-horse dashing.” 

' The following is also an attempt to represent hv 
the measure the speed of Sir William Deloraiue's 
dapple horse. 

“ ‘ O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed. 

Will* drinks of the Teviot clear; 

Ere break of dav,* the warrior 'gan say, 

‘ Again will I be here:”— 

Perhaps a little Latin introduced into a poem may 
give an opinion of an author's learning; but wc must 
own that we were tempted to laugh in the midst of a 
very serious subject, by the introduction of the bur¬ 
den of the funeral slbng. 

" Dibs iK-st, dibs it.i.a, 

SoLVET SJECJ.DM IN FAVIl.LA;"—. 

This would surely have appeared with more propriety 
in a note. 

There is nothing more insipid, or that more ef¬ 
fectually destroys the pleasure which poetry aflords, 
than the useless repetition of unmeaning words. 
Who does not feci each muscle of his face put out of 
humour by the following repetition ? 

" Each with warlike tidings fraught; 

Eich from each the signal caught; 

Eich after each they glanced to sight,*'— 

There is a species of poetry so well known in our 
days, that it is only necessary to mention its name. 
Our author has in too many instances shewn an iu^ 
clinntion towards namby-pamby, 

“ Alike to him was time, or tide, 

December's snow, or July’s pride; 

Alike to him was tide, or lime. 

Moonless midnight, or mattin prime." 
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•' With da^tgcr's hilt, on the wicket strong, 
lie struck juU hurl, and shuck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gale— 

• M'hfi knocks so loud, and knocks so lute?' ” 

“ The unearthly voices ceast, 

And tile heavy souiul was still j 
It died OSS Ike river's l-rt ast. 

It died on the side of the hill—" 

This propensity, however, sometimes has so ludi¬ 
crous ail eftect as to relieve the insipidity of namby- 
pamby, although it may be questioned whether the 
ridiculous substituted in its room be less hurtful to 
the general ellect of the poem. 'I’hc dialogue of the j 
Spirits already (|uated may be ranked in this class. | 

“ For mass or pnvor can I rarely tarry, 

S.avc to pattA an Aic M.irv, 

When 1 ride on .i IJorilor foray — 

‘‘ O'er purtnig.'in and venison. 

The priest had spoke his benison.“ • 

In the following passages we have something like 
examples of the celebrated art of sinking in poetry. 

“ Wheic Aill, from mountains freed, , 

Down from the lakes did ravm<: come: 

I'iiicli ivavc was crested wilh taw ny foam. 

Like Ike mane of a che^nut steed." 

“ A hardv race, on Irthiiig bred, 

Witli kirtles white, and crosses red, 

Arr.iyed heiicatli the biinner tall, 

That streamed o’er Acre’s conquered wall; 

And minstrels, as tiiey tnurchud in order. 

Played * Noble Lord Dacrc, ho dwells on t^e Border.’” 

We do not blame the introduction of any of these cir¬ 
cumstances into the poem : but certainly the .sudden¬ 
ness of the transition has in it something of the ludi¬ 
crous. 

The use of antiquated language in the description 
of ancient manners is a folly re.semblir,g ‘that taste 
for describing the manners of the common people in 
their own dialect. Our author has not particularly 
disfigured bis poem by the affectation of introducing 
antiquated words. He has indeed his errtes and 
uiieath, and a few more of the same category. He 
also grates our ears by placing th^ accent fre<|uently 
on a syllable different from that accented by the usage 
of the present age. 

“ Seem^ dimly huge the dark Ailnye.'' 

“ Lie buried within that proud chapclle." 

The word Ahbuiie is used in another place with the 
accent on the first syllable. 

We are at a loss to interpret the following expres¬ 
sion: 

" From the sound of Teviofs tide. 

Chafing with the tnouutain’s tide." 

Does wilh here mean on, or is it altogether thrust in 
to make up the verse, but to mean nothing ? 

“ Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into, knight, thou must not look.” 

Is it here left out by an error of the press? If not, 
it Is a very whimsical ellipsis. 

There are some circuimtances which seem to us 
inconsistencies, although the poet in general is not 
chargeable with this fault. At a time when the 
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monasteries were perpetually frequented by warrior 
devotees, we can scarcely imagine where the " Monk 
of St, Mary’s aisle” had hid himself, when he tells 
Sir William Deloraine, 

“ Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear. 

And theit iroit cbng sounds strange to my ear.” 

We thoulcfscarcely have expected a spt^dc botanical 
term in the mouth of an old minstr^-'^ 

“ Like some tall r<x;k ^ith lichen? grey." 

Arc pity and sincerity inconsistent? 

" He paused—the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel's strain ; 

Wilh many a word of kindly cheer. 

In pity half, und half sincere ,"— 

The notes, as we have already observed, are of con* 
siderable utility in explaining the allusions of the text. 
The author here exp.atiate.-! on the subject which in¬ 
deed forms the burden of the whole poem, the Ijo- 
noiirs of the I’atnily of Scott. He appears to have 
studied the heraldiy and antiquities of that name most 
profoundly. Pei haps tliose who look upon the boast 
of ancestry as oi.c of tlie whim.sa al foibles of hu¬ 
manity, may acru'-e the author of loo glaring vanity 
in silting tlown iu the present age to ceiehrate in verse 
the honours of his own name and family But for 
our own jiarts we shall be alway.s happy to see the 
foible exhibit itself in such a pk-ising form as the 
Lay of the Last Min.strel. Not only tin: nature of 
tile poc)|)> hut the superb inauucr iu which it i.s 
printed renders it a very proper piesent “ for high 
dames aiid*iniglily eails.” < 

We have now endeavoured to the he-it of our 
judgment, to appreciate the ]>rincipal merits and de¬ 
lects of this performance. In our opinion Mr. Scott, 
both in this and in other instances, deserves prai.se 
for the xealwiih which he has Itiboured to throw liglit 
on tlie ancient manners and customs of one porlioii 
of our countrymen. 


Travels to the West ward of the Alleganp Mountains, in 
the Slates of Ike Okiu, Kentucky, and Teiinisser, and 
lletuni to Ckarlcihmn, through the. Upper (.'niolinas', 
containing Details on the Present State of Agricul¬ 
ture and the JSiatural Product ions of these Conutriesy 
as well as Information rclatrce to the Commercial 
ConnecHons of these States with those situated to the 
Eastward of the Mountains and icith Lower iMuisiana. 
Jly E, A. Mithanx, M.l), Translated from the 
French, by B. Lambert. 8rt>. 366 pp. 7«. Mnwman, 

In the autumn of the year 1801, Dr. Michaux de¬ 
parted from France on a visit to America, a country 
in which the name and botanical knowledge of bi» 
father were already well known. He had long wished 
for an opportunity to visit the Western States of 
America, which have hitherto been so little explored 
by travellers. This opportunity occurred I while he 
was at Philadelphia in the snmmer of 1802, and he 
accordingly quitted that city for the interior on the 
2? th of June. The first part of his joqruey from Phi¬ 
ladelphia lay across the Allegany mountains to Pitts-- 
burgh. Every thing in that route bore indications ot 
that ckrelcssness of comfort and convenience which. 
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may be expected in a country which has. just begun to 
be cultivate, and where every person subsists on tlie 
imrbediate labour of his own hands. The eKtreiue 
hTgh price of common labour, amounting in some parts 
of America to twelve shillings a day, and in none, 
perhaps, to less than six, renders the price of wood 
excessively even in the iuimediaieneighbourltoud 
of inexbaustioI^,^rests. We are not, therefore, to 
wonder if the hou^ of the Americans in the interior 
are formed of the rudest maiVi^ls, and constructed 
much more with a view to the saving of labour, than 
to comfort or convenience. The following descrip¬ 
tion will show how the Americans are usually lodged* 

'* It may not be useless to observe here, that iu the 
United States, the name of town is frequently applied to an 
assemblage of seven or eight houses, atid iliat liie inauiicr 
of constructing them is not every where the same. At 
Philadelphia the houses arc of brick; in the other towns, 
and in their environs, the half, and very often the whole of 
them, arc of planks: but seventy or eighty miles from the 
sea, ill the ccotral and southern states, and siill mure pur* 
ticularly itt those situated to the west of tlie Allegany 
mountains, seven-tenths of the iiihabitaiiis live in iog- 
houses. 7’hesc houses are made of ilic trunks of trees, 
from twenty to thirty feet long, and four or Cue inches in 
diameter, (>laced one abuve another, and suppuried by letting 
their ends into each other. The roof is I'onned oV pieces ' 
of a similar length with those which form the body of the 
house, but lighter, and brougnt gradually nearer together 
from each side; they are inleiided for the snp|)ort of the 
shingles, which are fusicned to them by means of small 
s])rnuers of wood. Two doors, which Irequcntly^supply 
tlie place of windows, are formed b\ siuving awu\ a partol 
the trunks w4iieli form the body of itic house. 'ITlie chim¬ 
ney, vvtiich is always at one of the ends, is alsu made of 
trunks of trees of a suitable length. 'I'hcback, which is of 
clay, SIX inches inthckiicss, separates iha fire from the 
wooden wall. Notw’ithslandiiig this slight precaution, fires 
are very uncomiiion in this coimiry. The spaces between 
these trunks of trees arc filled with clay, but always with 
so little care, that they are open to the weather on every 
side: these houses are consequently very cold in winter, 
notwithstanding the large quanliiy of wood w.-hich they 
burn. The doors are hung on wooden hinges, and tiic 
greater part of them have no locks. At night, they are 
only pushed to, or shut with a log of wood. Four or five 
days are enough for two men to complete one of these 
houses, ill which there are neither nails nor iron of any 
sort. Two large lieds receive all the family. In summer 
the children freciuenlly sleep on the ground, wrapped in a 
blanket; the floor is raisecl one or tw’o feet above the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and planked. They use feather-lieds and 
fcatiiers, but not mattresses. Sheep being verv scarce, the 
wool is dear, and is kept to make stockings. The clotlimg 
of the family is hung on pegs round the room, or over u 
long pole.” 

Yet this very uncomfortable accdtnmodation is far 
from betokening poverty and vt'ietohedness. The 
people have abundance of all those things they reckon 
essential to their comforts. I'hey arc chearful and 
well fed, and in a state of perfect freedom and tran¬ 
quillity. If they have not better accommodation, it is 
because habit has rendefed them indifferent to it. 
Their whole manner of living, indeed, indicates plenty, 
but it wants many refinements which are essential to 
4lie comfort of a Frenebmau, or an Englishman: - 
“ The taverns are very upiqerous in the United States, 
Vtd paidcobrly io the sqw)l towns •, but except in the 
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large towns and their environs they are almost everv- whci^e 
very bad. Nevertheless, lum, braiuly, .md whisBey are 
always to be liad. These articles of pro\ isions are con¬ 
sidered as being of the first noccssiiv, and the profits of 
those who keep taverns arise principally from the liquors, of 
which there is a very great consumption. 'I’r.n ellers gene¬ 
rally stop till the regular hours of the family to take renesh- 
meiit. .At breakfast, they serve up Ixitl tea, worse cotlcc, 
.md small slices of ham' fried, to which arc sometimes 
added eggs and a broiled fowl. At dinner, then; is a piece 
of salt beef and roast fowls, with mni and water for drink. 
At night, coflcc, tea, and ham. There arc always several 
beds ill the room in which they .sleep: white sheets arc 
seldom met with; liappv tlic traveller wdiu arrives on the 
day tliey are changed ! Eut these are things with which au 
American who travels nercr troiiUes himself'.” 

The following is the description of au» opulent far¬ 
mer's house: 

This man, who possesses a mill, might easily be 
better acconuim^aied ; he, however, inhabits only a mise¬ 
rable log-hoiisp, of one room, thirty feel long by twenty- 
four feet wide, <>|>eii to the wealiicr on all sides Four large 
lieds,,of which two low ones are pushed under tlie other 
two in the day-time, and at night duiwn into the middle of 
the roAni, receive all the faimly, con-i.stiiig of lea persons, 
and, sotnetinics strangers, who seek a lodging there. 'i'hi.s 
mode of life, which, in Europe would announce the greatest 
distress, is not at all occasioned by it, in this country; lur 
in an exiCiit of more than two ihoii-sand miles which 1 tra¬ 
velled, I did not find a single family without milk, butter, 
smoked or salted meat, and maize for food : the poorest 
man has always one or more liorses, and it is very seldoiu 
that a planter goes on foot to see his neighbours.” 

The simplfcity of manners, and the estimation in. 
which every specie.s of industry is held are equally 
conspiciiuus. Two of the inns at which our traveller 
lodged were kept by American Colonels. It is ndl, 
however, to be supposed from this state of manners 
that the pepple are altogether free from vice. They 
i^rc much given to that intemperance which is almost 
always found in that stale of society where refinement 
and luxury are not introduced into the usual mode of 
living : 

“ \Vc reached Bedford at niglit-fall, and took up our 
lodging .It a Uavern, the master of winch was known to iiiy 
companion, the Aincri^ui oilieer. His house is spacious, 
and raised a store above ilu; ground floor, which is very 
uncoHiinon in tins country. The day of onr arrival was 
rijoicing dav to the inhabitants of ilie country', who had 
assciniilcd at this town to celebrate tlie rcjieal of the duly 
on the whiskey disiillcrics j a considerable impost, which 
liad |irriiidioe([ the inhaliitants of the interior-greatly against 
the Lite President Adams. The taverns, and particularly 
iii.it ill which we lodged, were filled with drunkards, who 
made ii frightful uproar, and yielded to exce'sses so horrible 
as to be scarcely conceived. The rooms,, the stairs, the 
yard, were covered with men dead drunk, and those who 
were still able to get their teeth separated, uttered only the 
accents of fury and of rage. An inordinate desire for 
spiiituons liquors is one of the characteristic$-of the in- 
habiiants of the countries- in the interior of the United 
Stales. Tliis passion is so powerful that they quit their 
habiiaiions from time tp time, to go and get drunk at the 
taverns, and I do not believe that there a» ten in a hun¬ 
dred who could have Uie resolution to deprive themselves of 
it, for an insunt,. if. they, had it at hand. Neverthekss 
their common drink iu summer i^ only water or sour milk. 
They do not reljsh cider, which they think too mild. Their 
distaste for this salutary and agrecaole beverage is the more 
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extraordinary, since they might easily procure it at little 
expend*, for apple trees of every kind succeed wonderfully 
in this country. This is a remark which I have made both 
on the cast arid west of the Allegany mountains, where I 
have seen tall trees, raised from the seed, whicli yielded 
apples, eight or nine inches in circumference." 

Perhaps, sntne of onr readers may be stirprised t6 
learn, that among all the emigrants from all nations of 
the world, the Gcnuaiis are most conspicuous for their 
industry and rapid improvciiients: 

“ On approaching Green‘iburgh, the aspect of the coun¬ 
try changes, the soil oncoiiies better, the plantations, though 
siirromided with wood-,, arc nearer than in Ijgonicr’s 
^'aUey. The houses, which arc larger, have generally two 
stories. The superior cuUiMtuon of the land, and the bet¬ 
ter condition of the fciici's which divide their grounds, are 
s'lfficicnt indications that this is ,i seidcmeiit of Germans: 
with them every thing aiinoiinccs that cuinfort which is the 
reward of their a'>siduity and labour. They assist each other 
in llieir harvests, ihcv intermarry with eaoli other, always 
speak (ierman, and preserre as much as possible, the man¬ 
ners of their Ivuropeaii ancestors. 'Phey live nineh Inttler 
•than the American descendants of the Knglisli, Scotch, and 
Irish, riiey are not so much addicted to spirituous Ij^piors, 
and have not like them, th.it uiistc.\(ly disposition, which 
frcjiicmly, from the tiiost trifling cause, induces them to 
emigrtite several hundred miles, in the hope of finding a 
more fertile lerriiorv." 

Pittsburgh, situated <it the confluence of the rivers 
Monongaliela and Alleg.any, is at present tlic staple 
for the romnierre of Philadelphia .and Baltimore with 
the western states, and also of the iiumerou.s settle¬ 
ments along the h inks of the rivers 8n which it is 
situated. The ()hio is navig.abie from it to New OiJ 
le.uis, a distance oflet) miles, and a very conside¬ 
rable (]ttatility of the produce of the interior is by this 
means directly exported to the Antilles, The amazing 
exlenl of tliis inland navigation, and the effects which 
may he expected from it open a wide prospect to the 
political speculator: 

“ The na vigaiioii of the Ohio anil the Mississippi is so 
much in use, that the disiai ice from Pittsburgh to Nevv Orleans 
is now known with great prccisioti: it is fixed at 2, lOt) 
miles. The carrying boats generally require, in the sjiring, 
from forty five to fifty days to perform this pssage, which two 
or three persons, in a light v cssel {pirogue) can accomplish 
in twenty or twenty-five days. 

It is not perhaps known to m.nny people in Europe, 
that vessels of a considcr.ible tonnage arc built at Pittsburgh, 
and on the, Ohio. One of the principal dock-yards is on 
the Monongaheki, two hundred toisos from the last houses 
in the town. The timhers employed in their construction 
are the white oak, Querrus a!Va\ the red oak, Quercus 
rubra; the black oak, Qucrcus finctoria; a species of 
walnut, Jiiglani ptguul; the cluster cherry-tree, C’crof/is 
J'i'-giuiani; and a sjiecics of nine, which is used for masts, 
anil also for such parts of tM vessel as require a liglitcr 
wood. Ail these woods being in the vicinity, the expences 
of construction are less considerable than in the ports of the 
Atlantic states. The cord.ige is fabricated at lledstone, or 
at Lexington, where two good rope-walks are established, 
which also supply the ships built at Marietta and Lxjuisvillc. 
When I was at Pittsburgh, in July 1802, there was a 
three-masted vessel on the slocks, of two hundred and 
fifty tons linrtlten, and a galliot of ninety, which were 
nearly finished. These vessels were to go down to New 
Orleans in the following -spring, with a caij^o of the pro¬ 
ductions of the country, and, wfore reaching the ocean. 
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would make a yovage of near 2200 niilcs. There is not a 
doubt but that, hereafter, vessels will be constracted two 
hundred leagues above mouth of the Missouri, fifty above 
that of the Illinois river, and also in the Mississippi, t^d 
hundred leagues above the place where these rivers join it t 
that is to say, six hundreu and fifty leagues from the sea, 
for in the 'spaces mentioned, their depths .are as great as 
that of the ‘Olrio at Pittsburgh, and it w^fd be wrong to 
suppose, that, in time, the vast coiint^ir watered by these 
rivers will not Ik suflicie.ntlv populous to execute such en¬ 
terprises. The rapid po|tu(ation of the three new western 
states, in circinnstances infinitely less favourable, warrant 
this opinion. These states, in which, thirty years ago, 
there were sc.ircc ly three thousand inhabitants, have at pre¬ 
sent moie than four hundred thousand; and among all the 
plantations, which on tlic roads, are seldom more than four 
or five miles asunder, it is very uncommon to find one, 
even of the most flourishing, of whicli the proprietor may 
not he asked, with confidence, from wln-iicc he emigrateef,, 
or, in the trivial language of tlie Americans, From whaf- 
part of the trorfd arc uou come? as if these west and fer¬ 
tile regions were inicndetl to be the point of coiieomraiion, • 
and common enuniry of all the inliabitants of tlie globe. 
Now, if we consider these astonishing and r.ipid .inicliora- 
tions, what ide.i.s shall we not form of the high degree of 
prosperity to which these western rountrics may attain, and 
of the great increase which the eonimerce, population, and 
culture of this eoimlry will .acquire by the uuion of Loui- 
si.ma to the American territory." 

From Piitsburgh, our author proceeded in a canoe 
down the Ohio. The navigation of thi.s river is in the 
dry seasons considerably impeded by the numerous 
i.slandjf with which it is interspersed; but in the 
spring nmntlis and at the endof autninn it is navigable 
to vessels of three liuitdred tons burden.* From the 
extreme rapidity of the Ohio, the boats employed iii 
its navigation arc made of a square form for the pur¬ 
pose of resisting the current, and to prevent them 
being hurried too precipitately along. The uncommon 
fertility of the banks of the Ohio promises to render 
that settlement very quickly, perbap.s, the most popu¬ 
lous and wealthy in North America. Our author 
mentions some instances of this superior fertility : 

" The name of rivcrs~boUoms, or Jlat-hottoms, is given 
to those low lands, covered with wood, lying between the 
foot of tlie.«e hills and the sides of the river, and which are 
sometimes five or six miles broad. The greater part of the 
lar^c and small rivers running into the Ohio have also 
rivers-bottonis, which, as well as those of that river, are of 
easy culture; but notliing equals the fertility of the sides of 
the' Ohio. 'Hie soil is a true vegetable earth, produced by 
the thick bed of leaves which are annuallv collected on dib* 
ground, and soon convcrteil into mould by the humidity 
prevalent in these sequestered forests: but a considerable 
addition to the thickness of these successive beds of vege¬ 
table earth arises from the trunks of the enormous trees de¬ 
stroyed by age, with whose slumps the surface of the soil 
is every where loaded, and which decay very rapidly. In 
more than a thousand plices of the territory I h<ave passed 
over, at different periods, in North America, 1 do not re¬ 
collect to have seen one which can lie compared to this in 
the vegetative power of its forests. The best lands in Ken¬ 
tucky, and in that part of Tennessee, situated iKyond 
(Cumberland Mountains, yield verv abundant harvests, but 
there the trees do not attain a bulk or an elevation compa¬ 
rable to those on the banks of the Ohio. ^Hiirty-six 
before reaching Marietta, we st^cd with a person who 
lives on the right bank: at about fifty paces from bis house 
he showed us a plane-tree, plalanus oecidenlalii, of wldch 
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the trunk waa swelled to a prodi§^!ous size ,at a height of 
two feet; we measured it four feet above the surface of the 
erouiut, and found it to be forty-seven feet in ciremnference. 
t»i^>carcd to keep the same dimensions to tlie height of 
or twenty feet, then it divided into several branches 
of a proporuonal thickness. No external a|>peafance led to 
a belief tha^t^e tree was hollow, and I examined this as 
much as 1 couV by striking it with a large stick in soveral 

1 daces. Our hi^^-'ied, if we would pass the day with 
lim, to show us omers as large in diiterent parts of the 
wood, two or three miles from th^river.” 

At one of the halting places on the Ohio, our au- 
■thor met the governor of the province. The cere¬ 
monial and trappings of government are here uit- 
known: 

“ At the lime of my being at Marietta, General Saint 
Clair was governor of the state of the Ohio, a situation 
which he lias held from the admission of the state into the 
«nion. In his journey from Pittsburgh to Chiliicothc, his 
excellency slopped at the tavern where 1 lodged; but as he 
^travelled hi m old chaise and,without a servant, he did not 
at first attract my attention. In the United Stales, the men 
who are called by the tvis'bcs of their fellow-citizens to ex¬ 
ercise tlicse important fiinctions, do not, in any respect 
change their manners; they continue to reside in tlieir own 
houses, and to live as simple individuals, without showing 
more ostentation or entering into gre.iter expcnce. The 
emoluments attached to this office vary in each state; 
South Carolina, one of the richest states of the union, 
give its governor 4,i'S0 piasters, while the governor Ken¬ 
tucky does not receive more than IS or 150().’’ 

At Gallipoli, our author found the remain# of a 
French colony, composed of emigrants who had 
quitted theiikown country about twenty years before. 
They had been entirely unaccustomed originally to 
the hard labour of the Americans; nor had their early 
ideas taught them to find a counterbalance for the lux¬ 
uries of France in the proud .sentiments of personal inde¬ 
pendence. They were the only beggarly and wretched 
people our traveller seems to have met with. 

The cultivation of the sides of the Ohio is as yet 
every where in its in infancy. The w'andering habits 
of the first settlers in all the inland countries greatly 
impede the progress of cultivation: 

" The sides of the Ohio, as well as of those rivers which 
fall into it, not having been inhabited, as it may be sai^l, 
for more than eight or nine years, tlic Amcrirans who have 
settled there have not yet much share in tlie commerce 
carried on bv the Mississippi; which, at tlii.s time, consists 
of hams anJ pieces of smoked pork, brandy from grain and 
peaches, barrelled butter, hemp, skins, and some (lour. 
They’also send cattle to the Atlantic states. Little mer¬ 
chants, who supply themselves as Pittsburgh and Wheeling, 
and pass up and down the river in canoes, bring them 
small wares, and particularly tea and coffee, and take some 
of their produce in return. 

•• More than half of those who inhabit the banks of the 
Ohio are also the first inhabitants, or, as they are called in the 
United Stales, srUltrs, a kind of men who are unable 
to stop on the soil which they have cleared, and, under 
pretence of finding better land, a more healtlty country, or 
a greater abundance of beasts <of chace, keep always moving 
farther, constantly direct their steps to. the points most re¬ 
mote from every part of the American population, and 
establish themselves in the vicinity of the nations of the 
sarages, whom they brave even in their own country. The 
bad conduct which they use to them creates perfxitual 
quarrds, and frequently leads to bloody wars, which are 


always terminaletl by these people bt iug m.vde the victims,, 
more because of the smallness of their number, than their 
want of courage. 

*• Before we arrived at IMarictta, we fell in with one of 
these witlers, an. inhabitant of ihe lu-ighbtnirlmod of 
Wheeling, who, like u.s, was descending the Ohio, and we 
kept together for two days. Alone, in a canoe of eighiceit 
or twenty feet long, and twelve or fifteen inches wide, he 
wos.goingtu visit ihe banks of the Missouri, at a hundred 
and fifty miles from its mouth. The excellent quality of the 
land, whieh is reported to be more fertile than the b.itiks of 
the Ohio, and which the .Spanish governmctit at that time, 
distributed fiia/is; the muliiUides of beavers, elks, and, 
more pariicularlv, of bisons, were the motives which in¬ 
duced him to cmigr.'itc into these distant countrie.s; from 
svhence, when he had determined on a convenient spot to 
settle ill with his family, he had to return, Slid seek them 
on the banks of the Ohio, wiiieli obliged liiin to make u 
voyage of fourteen or fifteen hundred miles, ihnc times. 
Ills dress, like tl^at of all ihc American hunters, cuusiited 
ofn round waistcoat with sleet es, .a pair of pantaloons, and 
a broad wooden girdle, of a retl and yellow colour. A car¬ 
bine, a tomahaKK, a small hatchet u.sed l>y the Indians tO' 
cut wood, and to complete the death of their enemies, two 
beaver 4raps, and a large knife, banging to bis girdle, com¬ 
posed his hunting equipage. One hlaiikci was all'his bag¬ 
gage. Kvery evening he enc.tmpcd on the banks of the 
river, or passed the night hy a fire, and when he judged the 
spot to favourable to the chase^ he penetrated into the 
woods for several days; and, from the produce of his hunt¬ 
ing, procured the means of subsistence, and obtained fresh 
sup))lies with the skins oi die animals lie had killed.” 

Such, our author observes, were the first inhabitants 
of die states of Kentucky and Tennessee, They merely 
bigaii the cultivation on various spots which they re¬ 
peatedly deserted. But succeeding planters, more ac¬ 
customed to agricultural habits, completed with less 
labour what they had already begun. 

At Liniesipne, our traveller (|uitted the course of 
the (.)hio, and proceeded to T.«xington, the most po¬ 
pulous town of Kentucky, l^xington is a conside¬ 
rable town containing three thoustiiid inhabitants. 
Several coarse manufactures are carried on here with 
advantage, in spite of the very high price of labour. 
The wages of labour are here more liberal than in al¬ 
most any part of America. A labourer earns a piastre 
or dollar a day, and may live on one day's wages a 
whole week. We were plea.sed to find that British 
manufactures penetrated iti abundance even to this 
remote quarter: 

“ The merchants of Lexington carry on alinost all the 
the commerce of Kentucky: they receive their merchan¬ 
dize from Philadelphia and Baltimore in thirty-five or forty 
days, including two days and a half for the carriage from 
Limestone, where all goods dcstined-fon Kentucky are dis¬ 
embarked. The toul cost of the carriage is sesen or eight 
piasters per quintal. Sevcii-tcnihii-of the fabricated articles 
consumed in Kentucky, as well as in the rest of the United 
Suites, are imported 'from England. 'Hicv consist princi¬ 
pally of coarse and fine iron goods; next to these, cutlery, 
nails, and tin-wares; and finally, drapery, mercery, drug’s,, 
and fine pottery. Muslins, nankeen, tea, &c. are imporied 
directly from India, in American vessels, and they obtain, 
cofl'cc and raw sugar of dilTcrent qualities from the West- 
Indies; for it is otuy tlie poorer class of the inhabitants who, 
use the maple sugar. 

“ The merchandize of France which reaches these coun¬ 
tries, is reduced to some silk goods, such as talTcties, silk. 
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stockings, ire. Iiraiidv, and millstones, notwithstanding 
ihcir great weight, and the distance fiom the seaports.” 

It seems remarkable that expedients are not quickly 
found to remedy the scarcity of currency in the vves- 
lern counties, as commerce is on this account greatly 
impeded. The remedy seems, indeed, sufficiently 
easy, when we find (hat the paper of the United States 
is at a premium. The olrservations of our author on 
this suqect are worthy of remark; 

" From Ixixington, these different commodities are dii- 
tribnted into the interior of the stale, and the surplus is 
sent, by land, to Tennessee. The nierchaiits find no dilli- 
euky ill obtaining Large i>ro(ils, for, on tlie one hand, tliey 
geuerall) receive a vciir’s credit from the commercial houses 
at Philadelp^).ia an'd Baliimore; and, on the other, tlie. 
smallBCss of their nnmber enables them to turn the eurreiu 
price of the territorial jirodiirc, wliiehthcy take in exeliange 
for their gotaJs, in tltcir ou n favour ; for, on aceoiini of the 
extreme scareitv of coin, the most of llicir transactions aie 
conducted in the w,iy of e-sehange. Nevertheless, ilic 
iiierrhaiits einplov ctciy means to get into their o\\ ii lijnds 
all the money in eirculjlioii; and, in some cireuinslaticcs, 
siieh and sn’eh coimnoditics arc onlv sold for injjney, or 
«\cliaiiged for certain products, the sale of which is always 
sure, such as the linen of the rountrv, or hemp. Payments 
in produce always make a diHcrence of fifteen or twenty 
per cent, in favour of the merehant. All the money col¬ 
lected in comnieree is sent by land, on horseback, to Pliila- 
slelphia; 1 have seen fifteen or iwcmy horses set off toge- 
thcr. 'Ibc diflieultv of conveyance occasions the notes of 
tlie hank of the United States' to be in great request: they 
arc changed for specie with a profit of two per cent. I’he 
merchants est.iblished in the most remote plris receive them 
wiihont dirticnlty, but the country peojde will not ijke 
them, from a fear of forged ones. I may .add, tliat there is 
not tinv species of territorial product in Kentucky, with the 
exception of Ginseng, the value of which will pay for its 
conveyanre by land from this state to Philadelphia; for it 
is proved that twenty-five pounds weight taould cost more 
for the carriage in this way, even with going up tlie Oliio, 
than a thousand weight, by way of the river, without reck¬ 
oning Uie passage by st-a; although tlicrc arc frequent ex¬ 
amples of tlie voyage from New Orleans to i’hiladelphia or 
New York being .sometimes as long as that from r’raiice to ] 
the United States. j 

" The current money in thc^states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee has the s.ime di\ isioris as hi that of Virginia. 
The dollar or piaster is valued at six shilliups. The cents, ^ 
which correspond nearly sVith onr sous (iialf|jcnce), al¬ 
though having a forced curreney, do not aiipeai' in circula¬ 
tion. The qu.irters, eighths, and sixteenths of the piaster, 
form tlic small white money. As this is scarce, the defi¬ 
ciency is supplied by a very biid practice, but which appears 
to be necessary, that of cnitiiig tin- piasters into pieces. 
Every hotly hating a right to make this dniston, there arc 
people who do it for the purpose of cOiiiTrting a small 
tpjantity of the metal to llieir own profit. ( onsequently, 
in retail trade, the render will make an abatement for a 
round dollar or piaster murh more willingly than for its 
value in quarters or eighths.” 

Our author visited a plantation in Kentucky, where 
an attempt had been made to cultivate th« vine. It 
^s not attended with success. Of twenty-five sjiecies 
Infrodnced, only four or five remained, ami only oot 
' gave hope.s of being in any degree productive. Dr. 
Michtutx -ascribes the failure to the vicinity of the 
woods, which contain a species of bird particularly 
destructive. lie supposes the experiment might he 
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tried with much greater probitbilUy of success in th« 
barrens or wolds of Kentucky. These barrens are not 
named for any want of fertility, but solely froni^^dsts 
want of trees: - ’ 

" The Barrens, or meadows of Kentuckyj^oinprire an 
extent of .^xty or seventy mites in length, b^nf'iy or sixty in 
breadth. From the signification of the tWffd 1 'expected to 
cross a bare tract, with a few plipsi^cattctcd here and 
there upon it; and in this opinion I was supported by llie 
notion whi ii some otifihc inli.abitants had given inc of 
tltese meadows, before 1 reached them. Tliey told me, 
iIms, at tliii season, I .should perish with heat .ind ihirsr, 
and th.it I sl-.ould not meet with any shade the whole length 
of’ the road: for, the greater number of the Americans, 
who live in the wood have no conception that countries 
can exist w’lich are entirely free from them, and still less 
that tliet c.ni be hahitatilc. Inste.id of finding a country 
such as h.id been descriVied to me, I was agreealiK surprizijl 
to see a beautiful meadow, well covered with grass, of irvo 
or throe feet in height, which is used to feed cattle. A great 
v.irictv ol plants also glow here, among which the Giriti 
/tarn, gall of the cirili, ;l:e Gitaphalium dioicum, white 
plaiit.ilu, and tlie Rndl’enia puipurea, were at this time 
predoininaiit.” 

The stale of Kentucky is one vast bed of limestone 
covered witli vegeleble mould, llie grettt defect in 
mo.st places is the want of water, a great part of 
which e.scai)e.s through the internal openings. The 
rapid increase of population in Kentncky almost ex¬ 
ceeds belief: 

“ Before 1782, the nuinher of the inhabitants of Ken¬ 
tucky did not excceil ihtcc ihtiusand: in 171 ) 0 , it was a 
hundred thousand, and, at the general ceusiis, taken in 
1800, it amounted to two hundred and twenty thoiis-ind. 
When I was at Lcxing'oii, in Aiigost. 1802, die popula¬ 
tion was estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand, in¬ 
cluding twenty thousand negro slaves. Thus, in this slate, 
where it would be riillicult to find ten individuals of twenty- 
five years of age, who were born in it, the luimher of the 
inhabitants is already as large as in seven of the old states : 
and there arc only four, of which the population is twice as 
numerous. Tliis increase, ra])id as ii was, would have been 
much more so, had it not been for one circumstance, which 
prevents the eniignants from flocking to it, 1 allude to the 
difilciiltv of ascertaining the titles to tlic Lind. Of all the 
states of the Union, it is in this that the titles are most the 
^rhjects of contest. I did not stop with a single inliabitnnt, 
who, while lie .inpeared to bilievc the validity of his own 
title, was not in doubt of that of liis neighbour.” 

The comparative fertility of the soil of different 
estates in Kentucky, is estimated by the spesi£* 44 |^ 
trees which glow upon them. The .soil is farTicher*" 
than that of most of the Atlantic states, and the trees 
indicate a dirterent degree of fertility. What grows 
in the poorest ^il of the one is often found in tho 
I idlest in the other. Onr author gives an account of 
the natural productions of this province. The only * 
f'uit trees yet cultivated to any extent, are the apple 
.ind peach-trees. The quantity of peaches is immense. 

The small interruption which the industry of the 
country receives from the public burdens may be 
Judged of trom the following facts: 

“ In Kentucky, the assessments are in.ide in the follow¬ 
ing mnmicf: a sum of forty soUs (ourneis (equal to 
peuco) is paid per head for the whites; thirteen sous per 
head for negroes; six sous for a horse; fifty-two sous for 
a hundred acres of land of the first class, cultivated or not 
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c;uUivat«dj tbirtv-fire tout for a hundred acres of the se< 
cond class; and thirteen sous for a hundred of the third 
« ^ass. Although these taxes are, as may be seen, very mo> 
no one complains of them, there are, nevertbe- 
Im, a gljat number always in arrears for the ]x\yment of 
them. learned this from the repeated advrfiiscniciits of 
the collectorla nliich I saw stuck up in tliffeJeiu farts of 
the town of jUM^jogton; but these arrearages arc not pecU- 
har to die state olKcntucky, for 1 have made the same ob¬ 
servation in those of the east.” ^ 

In the author’s journey through the provinces of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, nearly the same scenes re¬ 
peatedly presented tlictnsclves. We shall, therefore, 
conclude our extracts from this entertaining volume 
with the accuuut of the inhabitants of Kentucky, 
from which an idea may be formed of the stale of 
civilization and manners in the whole of the western 
• co’uitiy; 

“ Tho inhabitants of Kentucky, as lias lieen already 
» mentioned, are, almost all, orifiiti.ill) from \ nginia, and 
particularly from the most remote pans of that state, and 
with the e\ceptton of the lawyers, plivsieiaiis. and a few ot 
the citi::ci)'!, who have received an educ.ition suitable to 
tlicir piufessions, in the towns on the Atliinur, retain the 
luanticis of die Virginians. Willi tliein a passion for gam¬ 
ing and spiriinous litpiors is carried to excess, and snngni- 
lury conHicls are fretpicntly the. eoiisei]uencc. 'I'liev meet 
often at die taverns, particularly during the session of the 
courts of justice, when ihev pass wliole <b\ s there. Horses, 
and the law-suits, are the usual siiljects of ilieir coiiversa- 
■ lion. If a traveller arrives, his hotse is valued aifsoanas 
they can perceive him. If he slops, they t'fl’er him a glass of 
wiiishey, ayd a inulliiiidc of questions follow. Where did 
you come from ? Where tire you going to? What is your 
name? Where do you reside? Your iirtifession? Have the 
inhabiiatits of tlic country you have passed througli any 
fevers ? &c. 'J’iiese questions, wliieli are repealed a thou¬ 
sand times in the course of a long Journey, at leiigtii become 
tire.tomc; but, with a little address it is easy to stop them. 
JIesidr.s they have no other motive for them but tltat enrio- 
tfityvvliicb is so natural to persons living retired, in the 
jnidsi of woods, who se.vrcoly ever see a stranger. They 
arc never dictated by inisirust; for, from whatever part of 
the woiId a stranger comes to the. United .States, he may 
enter .all the sea-poris and principal towns, remain in thei", 
or travel, as long as he pleases, dirough every part of the 
cooiitrv, withooi any publie otViccr itiqviiring who he i% or 
what ire his indncements for coming there. 

“ The iidi.ibitaiits of Kentucky ate very willing to give 
strangers tiie information liiey require respecting the eomitry 
in vvhieli thev reside, and which they coiitider as the best 
of the, UnitctI States : as that in which the soil is most 
fertile, the climate most salubrious, and where all who 
have come to settle, were led by die love of liberty and in¬ 
dependence. In their houses they ate decent and hospi¬ 
table j wherefore, in the course of my% journey, f preferred 
lodging with them, rather than in the taverns where the 
> acconimodaitnn is frequently worse and much dearer. 

> “ 'ITic woineii seldom interfere in the labours of the 

field; they reni.aiii at home, assiduously engaged with the 
cares of the house, or' employed in spinning hemp or cot¬ 
ton, which thev aftervvanij make into cloth for the use of 
the family. This work alone is considerable, for there are 
few houses in which flicre are not four or five children. 

“ Among the ilifferent sects which exist in Kentucky, 
jhnse of the methodists and anabaptists are the most nume¬ 
rous. 'riie religions spirit has, within seven or eight years, 
acquired a new degree of strength here; for, independently 
of the Sundays, wlvich arc scrupulously observed, they 
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meet, during the summer, in the course of the week, to 
hear seimons, which last fur several days in succetston. 
These meetiugs, which often consist of two or three thou¬ 
sand persons, who come from ten or twelve miles round, 
take place in the woods. ■ E.vch one brings his own provi¬ 
sions, and they pass the night round fires. 'Hic ministers 
use great vehemence in their discotirsc.s. I'Vequcnily, in 
the middle of these sermons, the heads of some of the rnn- 
gregalioti arc lifted up, their imaginations exaltcti, and they 
fall down, inspired, exclaiming, Ghry ! dory! It is chiefly 
among the wonioii that these inspirations take place, 'riicy 
arc then taken from among the crowd, and pot under a tree, 
where they lie extended for a long time, uttering deep sighs. 

“ There arc some of these assemblies at which us many 
as two hiindicd will fall in this nvanner, so that a nmnbt'r 
of assistants are employed to Itelp them. ^\A'hilc 1 was at 
Ixtxington, 1 attended one of these sermons. Those who 
arc best informed difi'er from the opinion of the multiltidi-. 
vviili respect to this species of extacy: which freqtienily 
draws on tlienvfhc appellation of I'adfolks. Hut this is the 
extent of ilieir inloleranee. AA hen returned fiom the ser- 
. moil, religion seldom fomis a subject of conversation among 
I the eiii/cns. Altbough divided into diflereiit sects, they 
|ive in the greatest hannonv, and when .in allianrc- i.s pro¬ 
jected between f.mnlies, difl’i renre of ri‘lia,ion never occa¬ 
sions any obstacle: tile hii'liniid and wile follow the W'or- 
ship they approve ; as da, their ehiidren when tliev .ire come 
to inatuiitv, without the le.vst op|><isilioii Iroiii llitir p.ireiits. 

“ In alftlie vvi’stern country, the children are pnnelii.'illy 
sent to schools, where they .irc taught reading, writing, 
and the cleineuis of aritlnnciie. 'ritesc schovvls are sup¬ 
ported at the cxpcnce of the inhabitants, who jirocnre mas¬ 
ters as soon as the |' 0 ))iil.ition and their abilities ei'able 
them: it is ^lierefoie very nncominon to meet with .an 
JViiierican who is unable to re.id and write. On the Ohio, 
and in the llarrcns, where the settlements are very widely 
disperseil, the inhahitams liave not yet been able to procure 
this advantage, which is an object of solicit tide to every 
lie.'d of a family.” 

'riifouglmttt the volume Ihcre are various bolanir.il 
obsiTvatioiis interspersed. Amtiiig the rest ate de¬ 
scriptions of a shrub which produces oil, and is ca¬ 
pable of withstanding tlie cold of the not them lati¬ 
tudes ; a new species of RliododciKlnim, and Azaiia : 
al-so, a particular account of the Ginseng, whicli nneo 
formed, and is again likely to form, a very prolilablc 
article of exportatioiT to Chin.a. There ate .nl.so some 
miiiernlugical observations. lint on these subjects our 
limits prevent us from enlarging. 

The large extr.icts vi-e have given from this work, 
will enable our rc,iders to form a judgement for tlieni- 
selvcs of its merits, .and the entertainment it is likely 
to afford. We have certainly derived very consider¬ 
able pleasure from the perusal. The author is evi¬ 
dently a very intelligent man ; he appears to have 
viewed the state of the country and the inhabitants 
without any preconceived bias. 

The translation discovers many marks of negligence 
and vulgarity. The grammar is even deficient in 
.some p.irts. We are told of the author “ having Ic- 
Hau to grow weary of travelling j" and that the 
planters in cultivating their land '* never let it lay 
fallow.” In speaking of the first settlers of Kentucky 
we are informed “ it was f/icm who began to clear 
these fertile countries—it was tJirm vsho finally se¬ 
cured the property in them.” We cannot conceive 
how a person accustomed either to reed, or to con¬ 
verse with any above the lowest orders, should not 
T 
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have known that the grammar here required fiti/. 
Tlic following use of </s for t/i<U is also a vulgarism of 
the lowest class: “ I embarked tor I'Yaiice, on board 
of the same vessel «» had brought me to Aineiica 
eighteen months before.” It is a pity that those who 
undertake to trattslate foreign works should not pre¬ 
viously etideavour to make tliomiclves aixpiainted witli 
at least Ihe^rniiiamr ot their own language. 

Mimoirs of the life anil i <f the lute liccerrnti 
and Learned llioxh I'ni mer: V uTchieh in added a I’/Vi t 
«/’/»« never lafire ptildislied, jirintrdjruni the only le- 
vtainin;^ Mnniiscrij t of the .ln>hoe. /iltn, scietai 
Original lx’/lei.s, and an I'.ittnet ftom hin I'.ssay on 
the ('asc at ^llalanw. tale.i from Ids Mannwriiil, -smei 
dent rolled, l\y th( /o/( iMicliarl Dodson, /^sc/. 8vo. 
fp. 1 .’*). lMie.nie.li df Iteen, jn. 

A Life of Mr. Farmer, written by tlnj learned Dr. 
Kippis, has been already published in the Hftli volume 
of'the Biograpliia Biitannien. But many people may 
be willing to know something of the life and charac¬ 
ter of Mr Kiirmer, who may not be willing to'jwr- 
chase that e.vpensixe work. 'I'hcliditorof the present 
publication has tak('n advantage of this cireumstanre, 
and oflers to the public Mem(lir^ of the Life of Mr. 
Farmer in a separate form. He annoniiees himself to 
liave been Mr. Farmer’s intimate acquaintanee, ainl 
professes to lolnic some additional anecdotes with 
which Dr. Kippis was perhaps unacquainted. 

The lives of men who in the retireiti^ait of study 
devoted themselves to speculative pursuits arc seldonw 
found to furnish .such examples of interesting and di* 
versified ineiilcnt as make a figure in biographical nar¬ 
rative. I his has been often urged as an apology for 
the barrenness of such narratives, and the Editor of 
the present work repeats it in his I’refaee. But to 
make amends, as it would appear, fur this deficiency, 
he contrives to introduce into the narrative a variety 
of particulars concerning Mr. Farmer’s grandfather, 
which were certainly not absolutely necessary in the 
present work. But allowing that they were neces¬ 
sary, the writer lias not shown much address in the 
introduction of them. His nariative commences as 
lollows;—“ Mr. Farmer’s remote ancestors were in 
habitants of North Wales, but of what pariicnlar part 
cannot now be ascertained, nor have we any other in- 
foVinaiion of them, than that he had heard (hem re¬ 
ported to be very resj(ect.ib1e and religions.” But 
this supposes the reader to know something of Mr. 
Farmer .dready, which lie does not, ami which is the 
fault of this iiiiroductioii. For the reader should be 
first made acquainted with some striking cireumstanre 
relative lo the person whose memtiirs he is going to 
peruse, of which the mind may lay hold as a central 
point to which all odicreircunisianccs may be referred. 
This should h;tve been the time and place of Mr. Far¬ 
mer's birih, from which the wiiter might easily have 
revcried to a (ew particul.irs concerning his ancestors, 
or proceeded in the regular tr.iin of the events of Mr. 
Farmer’s life. As it is, the reader is not much inte- 
lested to know at piesent how Mr. Fanner's grand- 
l.ithcr, after quilting the uiiiiersiiy of Oxford, and 
going to London, used to preach gratis to a imm- 
tntr of poor and ignorant people, some twenty, and 


some thirty miles distant from his own habitation j 
and how he met with great success, and how by fre¬ 
quent travelling in the night, over bleak mourngJbilf *|j 
and in all weathers, together with bad acctim^notil^ 
tions in tbe^bousesof poor people, be greatlj^paired 
his health. * jT 

We come at last, however, to th^^ji^ject of the 
present memoir. Mr. Farmer wa.s born at a small ■ 
village, a few miles fr|lm Shrewsbury, in the year 
17 14. He was educated in ihe principles of the Dis¬ 
senters, at first under the tuition of Dr. C Owen, a 
dis.scnting minister at Warrington, and afterwards 
under the celebrated Dr. Doddritlge, who discovered 
in his pupil .-.uch proofs of superior talent and applica¬ 
tion, as gave him great hopes of his future enjincncc. 
Soon after finishing his academical studies, Mr. Far¬ 
mer accepted the office of chaplain in the family of * 
William Coward, Esq. of Walthamstow, where a con¬ 
gregation of Protestant dissenters was soon formed, 
among whom he continued to officiate in the capacity 
of miiii.ster lor upwards of I'dili/ years, till he wa.s 
chosen one ol the preachers and lecturers at Salter’s 
flail. These services he resigned about the year 
1780, and his p.istoral charge at Walthamstow, a few 
ye.irs afler. He died on the ith of February, 1787, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. By the prudent 
.'ind economical management of the emoluments arising 
from bis clerical functions, and by means of a num¬ 
ber of legacies bequeathed (ct him by ditl'erent friends, 

Mr. Farmer was at his death possessed of considerable 
pioperiy.* Having never been married he disposed of 
11 in legacies to his relations and servants, and in be¬ 
quests to some charitable institutions, and as the efl'ect 
of some singnliir whim, or, perhaps, of some sub- 
•stantial reason, ordered, by a clause in his will, that 
bis (‘xeentors should burn all hi.s manuscripts. 

Mr. Farmer, tliongb a severe student, and a pro¬ 
found scholar, discovered noihing of that stilTness and 
formality which characterize the literary pedant, and 
he knew how lo be facetious and jocular, without 
losing sight of the dignity of the clerical character. 

But his temper was, perhaps, too irniable, and his 
censures too severe. 

'i'his is the <>ubstanec of the present memoir, in 
which W’O can discover no anecdote ot any importance 
which is not to he found in Dr. Eippis’s account. 
Indeed, it seems to dillcr in Jioihing from that ac¬ 
count, if it is not in the inferiority ot the diction, an4— 
the want of accuracy of detail. 'J’he Editor, indeed, 
ackiiow'ledges that he h.as made free use of Dr. Kippis’s 
material.s, and h.is sometimes adopted hi.s w'ords; but 
claims to himself Uie merit of '* the general compo¬ 
sition and method,” as well as of eoriecting some of 
Dr. Kippis’s mistakes. We have already pointed out ‘ 
one instance of the inaccuracy of (he method which is 
here adopted, and it would not lie a dillieult thing to 
point out more, .so that the Editor’s claim to the in¬ 
vention of it is not likely to be disputed. It must be 
a deficiency in point of method ilmt venders necessary 
those frequent breaks in the narrative occupied by 
parallel lines, which seem to indicate that what foi‘- 
lows is not very closely connected with what goes be¬ 
fore. We hifve observed no mistake of any impor¬ 
tance of which Dr. Kippis is accused. The Editor, 

a 
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indeed, snarls at him a little on account of an expres-1 
aion, in which he says, Mr. and Mrs. Snt’ll treated 
>,^r. Farmer more like an equal than an inferiorA 
he considers as very exceptionable, since good 1 
seUse^Boliteness, learning, benevolence, and piety, 
which nlr Farmer possessed in an eminent degree, 
must be aThweed to have the preference to fortune, in 
which alonelixnwas inferior to them. But he should 
first have ascertained, \irhetljer Dr. Kippis considered 
him as their inferior in any other resjiect. 

Mr. Farmer lived all his life a batchelor, but to¬ 
wards the close of it, when the cares of a house cstah- 
lisltment devolved on him, he began to feel and lament 
the inconveniencies of that state of life. Upon this 
the biographer makes the following sage reflection. 
“The conjugal stale if entered into with prudence is 
doubtless of all others the happiest, and many in the 
decline of life have cau.se for bitter regret that they 
missed the favourable opportunity for enjoying it." 

The want of dates is a great defect in this memoir. 
We are told, indeed, in what year Mr. Farmer w.is 
born, and in w^at year he dievi; but the leading 
events of tlie inierniediate period are marked by no ■ 
date. The year, for example, ifi which he finished 
Ills academical studies, is not mentioned, nor the year 
in which he commenced his labours as a minister of 
Religion. We are told, however, that Mr. Farmer’s 
eloquence was so commanding, his rea.soning so for¬ 
cible, and his address so insinuating and pathetic, that 
not only the lower orders, but also the mor# genteel 
and opulent class of dissenters resorted to hear him, 
and that s‘ not less than between twenty and thirty 
gentlemen's carriages have been seen at the doors of 
bis meeting-house!!!’’ What bubbles a man will 
catch at to give a fancied value to his cause! Ilis 
sermons were rather practical than doctrinal, conlain- 
iug generally a good deal of critical remark, by which 
says his biographer, his liearcrs were both entertained 
and instructed. We liave .some doubts with re¬ 
gard to the reality of the entertainment and instruc¬ 
tion. Critical obvervatious can never be calculated to 
entertain or instruct a popular audience, for this very 
plain reason, that they can never be uiidcrstuod. 

The fate of Mr, Farmer’s manuscripts must be^the 
occasion of some regret to those wlio arc acquainted 
with his other works. The same accuracy and depth 
of investigation, and the same success in the solution 
of difficulties, wliich appear in the one, might have 
boon ex|)ectcd in the other. We do not, however, 
see the nercssily of censuring either Mr. Fanner for 
ordering them to be destroyed, or liis executors for 
fiilfllling his will. Onr loss, is, perhaps, more ima¬ 
ginary than real. The works saitl to have been in 
manuscript were, a .second volume on the Demonology 
of tho Ancients; a Dissertation on the Story of 
Balaam; and, a second Kditiou of his Dissertation on 
Aliraclcs. 

It would have been .agreeable, indeed, to know 
wbat arguments ingenuity may devise to prove the 
story of Balaam's .nss to be merely the account of a 
vision : but it is doubtful whether it could have had 
%hv eftect upon our practice. 

'There is a piece oi advice which Mr. Farmer is said 


to have given to a young minister who valued himself 
u]H}n having written a great number of sermons, that 
deserves to be taken notice of. Mr. Farmer ask^ the 
young man what number of sermons he had written. 
He replied that he had written about five hundred. 
Let me advise you, said Mr. Farmer, with a look of 
surprise, before yon make any more, to make these 
over again, it will be better both for yourself and 
hearers. 

In addition to the memoirs by the Kditor of this 
work, there is added a character of Mr. Farmer, as 
given by the Rev. Mr. Urwick in his funeral .sermon. 
This, if it had not been for the sake of increasing tUv. 
number of page.s in the book, might very well have 
been spared, as it contains sc.irccly a idea tiiat 

has not been alre;idy expressed in the prcvioits part of 
the work. Then follows an extract from the Biogra 
pliia Britann'jfa, containing an analysis of Mr. Fanner's 
works. Tliis in.ay be considered as the most valuable 
part of the present jinlilication. 

Mr. Farmer neter printed more than one sermon, 

' whijli was preached on the day of public thanksgiving 
for the suppression of the rel<eHion in the year 1 1 +.>. 
In 17(iT, he published an Inquiry into the Nature and 
Design of Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness, the 
object of which was to shew “ That this part of the 
evangelical history is not only to he understood as the 
recit.il ot a visitmary representation, but that the 
whole of it was a draiw premonitory of llie 

labours and difficulties of our I/ird’.s public minislrv." 
In 1771, he^ublished A Dissertation on Miracles, with 
|a design to shew “ that they are arguments of a divine 
interposition and absolute proofs of the mission of a 
prophet.’’ In 1775, Mr. Farmer published An Essay 
on the Demoniacs of the New Testament, the design 
of which was to prove “ that the persons said to be 
po.sses.sed of demons were not really under the in¬ 
fluence of evil spirits, but afflicted only with such 
bodily disorders as had been commonly ascribed to 
such influence.’’ In 177>S he publi.shed Letters to tiio 
Rev. Dr. Worthington, and in I7b;i, a work entitled, 
The general Prevalence of the Worsliip of Human 
Spirits, in Ancient,Heathen Nations, asserted and 
proved. 

The additional papers and letters mentioned in the 
title page, are remarks on some passages itr Mr. Fell's 
letter to Mr Farmer, and a fragment of an essay on 
the case of Balaam, together with some letters to Mr. 
Isaac Tom.s, minister at F'arralingham. These have 
indeed the merit of novelty to recommend (hem to 
the public; lint that is their principal merit. They 
add nothing to Mr. Farmer’s literary repuialiou, and 
but little to the developement of his chaiacler. 

Tlie remarks were written a short lime before Mr. 
Farmer’s da.tlli, and committed to the care of a friend, 
with instructions to publish them in whatever form he 
pleased; and thus they escaped the general fate of 
his manuscripts. Mr. Fell in his letter considered 
Mr. Farmer as approaching much too near some ex- 
eepiionable doctrines advanced by Ixml Bolinehroke 
and Mr. Hume: implying the impossibility of miia- 
eles. The object of the remarks is to shevj- th it Mr. 
Fell must have roisunderstoud or misrepresenyjd Mr. 
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Fanner’s meaning, who had endeavoured to prove 
“ llut no miraculous event could ever liapi>en with¬ 
out the immediate agency of God." 

Tlie Essay, as it is called, on the case of Balaam, 
if wc are to judge of it by the fragment which is 
preserved to us, is nothing more than a paraphrase on 
iliat part of sacred history. 

I'hc letters, which were written at an early period 
of jMr. Farmer’s life, display notliing of that rritical 
ncumen and talent for abstru.se disejuisition, tliat ap¬ 
pear in the works which he afterwarcls published, liis 
jjowers of intellect d») not seem to have been fully 
sleveloped at the time they were written. They are 
chiefly descriptive of the feelings of his mind with 
regard to thorduties of his ministerial oflice, and ot 
the success of his labours, as being the instrument in 
the hand of God of convincing and converting some 
of his hearers, mingled with not a little^nielhodistical 
cant, which his maturcr judgment would have dis 
avowed. Oil this jccount we decline giving any 
extract from them. The reader who wishes to .see 
them will pcihaps be disposed to purchase the^me¬ 
moirs. 

The Hocirlij of Frinids, or I'eop/e commonlu culled 
Qtiakcis, examined. l\i/ John Bristed, of the llo- 
miurable Society of the Inner Temple, Sio, pp. 380. 
6 s. Mauman. 

The motives allodged by the author for this attempt 
to explain the tenets and di.sciplinc of the people called 
Quakers arc the high respect and venetalion which 
he entertains for them, and the desire which he felt* 
to augment the “ mass of happiness floating in so¬ 
ciety.” He is so well satisfied with what he has done 
that the thought will afford him consolation when 
" disease, anguish, and tiibulalion shall have worn 
Ills frame to the very drins (fxitalitii, andlhe ethnus- 
tioH of nnimnfioti.” Jn the Preface, he gives us a very 
long declamation against satire, because it excites 
emotions of contempt, scorn, and disgust in the minds 
of those who behold the follies and vices of their 
neighbours “ clothed in the broad array of deformity, 
and su.spended on the gibbet of ^infamy." It might, 
perhaps, be a question here, whether the author does 
not write ironically, for certainly to expose vice and 
folly to merited scorn, by ‘'clothing them in the 
broad array of deformity, (we cannot help the style) 
and suspending them on the gibbet of infamy,’’ is the 
proper object of genuine satire. However, as he can- 
jiot justly be charged with the crime of wit any where 
else, we the more readily acquit him in this instance. 
Such is the value of a good character. He goes on to 
bemoan himself most piteously for the bad effects of 
some of his former writings. He becomes quite po¬ 
etical with grief, and informs us in dolorous strains 
that he,watches all night like a thief; 

. And when my nightly couch 1 try, 

„ Sore harassed out with care and griefj 
. My toil-beat nerves and tear-worn eye 

Keep watchings with the nightly Ihiff. 

Having thus vented Iris sorrows, our author at last 
comes to the point, and proposes to consider the sys¬ 
tem of the Quakers under four heads—Their tenets 
compared vitb the Scriptures 3 their conduct as indi¬ 


viduals; their conduct as a society; their conduct as 
subjects. Each of these heads forms a distinct chap¬ 
ter, consisting of several sections, in order, as he says, 
to render the contents of the volume " more rea^y^B|^ 
reference and ntore facile of apprehension.” 

The first^f these cliaplers is divided inJ(B several 
sectioifs, each of which purports to conjjfnii the opi¬ 
nions of Quakers on the most impocMrit articles of 
faith in the Christian religion. As far as appears from 
our author'-s statements, they seem to entertain the 
same ideas a.s the Calvinists respecting the Trinity 
and the attributes of Christ. They, however, reject 
the doctrine of Original Sin in the seu.se in which it is 
understood by the Calvinists. We believe they also 
reject the doctrine of predestination and maintain 
that of trie u'dl, but this 1 $ not altogether clear from 
our antlinr’s account. He has a most unfortunato 
propensity to talk of himself, and instead of adhering- * 
closely ft) his subject, comes in with a “for my own 
part, if, as an obscure individual, I may venture to 
profcs.s my creed. See. \c ” Mr. Bristed may be a 
second St. Athanasius fur any thing we know, but in 
the present instance we look, not for his creeds, but 
for that of the friends. The Calvinists too sometimes 
endeavour to reconcile the doctrine of free will witi* 
their notions respecting the influence of the Spirit. 
But it is impossible for all the sophistry in the world 
to convince a rational being that he i.s accountable for 
an action to which he is irresistibly impelled by a su- 
jx'rior jfcwer. The argument by which the Calvinist 
defends his belief on this subject is, that it i.s im¬ 
possible for man to resist the influence of foe Spirit, 
because that would be supposing that m.an could 
strive with success ag.ainst Almighty Power. That 
man cannot resist Almighty Power is certain; but if 
God choo.ses not to exert that [>ower in a manner that 
is inconsistent with the free agency of man, we can¬ 
not perceive any thing in all this that can derogate 
from his attributes.—^I'he Quakers, as far as can be 
collected from our author, seem here to labour under 
the same inconsistency ns the Calvinists, for they flrst 
talk of the impetiin" influence of the Spirit, and then 
sjjcak of free agency. The whole, however, depends 
on the sense in which we are to understand the word 
“ impelling." But it is really in vain to reason upon 
what the Quakers believe or do not believe, upon tlje 
statements of our author. In many cases the subject 
is treated in a manner so vague aud general, that upon 
a minute examination we find ourselves in ranch tht; 
same situation as when we began to read, and in 
some instances we are left in doubt whether we are 
perasing the opinions of the Quakers, or those of our 
author. In the section on tythes, Mr. B. informs us 
that the Quakers consider their payment as a crime. 
One would expect here to find a correct view of the 
grounds upon which the Quakers rest their aversion 
to the payment of tythes.—^'I'his, however, he does not 
even attempt (0 give, for two reasons : first. Because 
be has a most pious horror St religious controversy; 
and secondly. Because he does not wish to treat the 
conscientious scruples of the friends witli the least 
shadow of disrespect. But then as an excellent sub-w 
stitute, he fills up the section witli “ his own free and 
undisguised opinion on the subject of tythes,” To do 
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him justice, however, this opinion, notwithstanding the 
arbitrary way in which it is introduced, and the auk- 
\^rd style and manner in which it is delivered, is in 

—sufficiently liberal. Whether an estab- 
lishi^cnoteh be or be not fiivourablo to the progress 
of Christian^ and the maintenance of good order “ is 
a tremeiiditas|tplitical problem which it wouti be^in- 
becoming in hmi.Jo solve or discuss." Altei this 
modest declaration, he proceeds to slicw that the 

^church of England is the key-stone of the arch that 
suppoits tlie Briti.sli constitution. Mis reason is, that 

• it contains a body of ecclesiastics itipfuditilrd and 
kept in pay by government which employs it as a 
grand political Itxrr .—This body t.s “ a mighty inas.s 
of ecclesiastical intellect j” not, however, n niui.i of 
confusion, but a mass regularly classed and arranged 
tiuder fixed, determinate, and appropiiate heads, rising 
iR regular gradation from tlio village ciiiatc to the 
empurpled metropolitan.’'—^Tvlhos, therefore, hccon- 

“*«iders as a tax paid to government, and thinks it ought 
to be paid by (-luakers as willingly as llie la.xcs Icvycd 
for the Civil List.—then examines the snbjeei in 
another point of view. What would bo the conse¬ 
quence it the tythos were not paid ? " The mighty 
ti/im- of erudition floating among the Clergy would be 
turned towards the examination of the right by which 
they liad been dctalaitcd of their inheritance, nay, of 
the right by wliieli government itself existed.—The 
to.'irlui contest would soon be decided between the 
«!pliemeral meteors of a court and the irresiitible 
Idiizt' of the united intclUrt of the clergy concentrated 
in one burningyiicHr.” The refusal of///c to 

]iay the tax rentiers it necessary to distrain their 
goods, by which means they Jiavc not only to pay tlie 
tax itself, but the expence of the process^ 'I'lie effect 
of tins is, according to onr author, that “ they encou¬ 
rage peculation and plunder, by holding out a bait to 
the bloud-liounds that »iov;l in the subordinate ken¬ 
nels of legal justice j and by lessening their own phi/- 
Sica/ power, by shoiteiiitig the length of the great 
Icvtr of this world which they possess, they diminish 
tlicir circle of iiiora/ power, by decreasing their means 
of doing actual good." He admits, however, that the 
system of tythes is attended with bad consequences, in 
forming a source of constant contention between thfe 
clergy and their parishioners, and in rliscoiiraging tlic 
progress of agriculture. Its powerful influence in 
this latter respect w'ill be readily admitted when it is 
con-'i'Jered that whatever improvements may be made 
upon his grounds by a farmer, the rector has always a 
right to sweep away one tenth of their produce. This 
is sufficient to damp the most enterprising spirit. 
Our author, therefore, proposes to substitute for 

^ tythes, one of three modes of supporting the clergy. 

* l..anded estates should be assigned them in their re- 
s(>ectivc districts, a certain quantity of corn should be 
aunualiy affixed as a stipend to each living, or govern¬ 
ment should at once take them upon the Civil List, 
and provide for tliem like i(k other iiDkers and senanls. 
—The justness of his ideas respecting the tythes, not¬ 
withstanding the uncouth and barbarous dre.ss in 
which they are involved, cannot easily be questioned. 
The system Jias undoubtedly a tendency to cherish 
passions the most inconsistent with the spirit of Chris¬ 


tianity, whilst the check which it opposes to agricul¬ 
tural improvement has an influence on the wealth, 
strength, and population of the country no less exten¬ 
sive than deplorable.—In order to place the effects of 
that influence in the clearest point of view, it might 
be worth while, if possible, to form a rough calcula¬ 
tion that might give some idea of what the pre.sent 
situation of the country min/if hr, upon the supposi¬ 
tion that the lea.st objectionable mode of providing for 
the national church had been originally adopted. Tho 
doctrine of the divine right of tythes is now pretty 
generally exploded The only vibjcctions to the abo¬ 
lition of the system that carry even an appearance of 
reason are the difficulty of finding a substitute, and tlia 
suppo.scd dangers of innovation.—That difficulties will 
occur in fixing upon the mo.st proper substitute, is to 
bo expected—but tlie question is whether it be jms- 
siblr to find one less liable to objection than (he evil 
which it is propo'.ed to remedy, if the possibility 
be onte adniilteil, it then conies to be considered, 
what substitute is the least objectionable r As oi:r 
author has not chosen to be partienlar in giving us lik 
oiik niftli.sguised sentiments on tins point, we shall 
leave it wlicre it is, for the present. Wdh regard to 
the dangers of innovation, the notion principally rests 
upon the supposition that no change of itViportancc ran 
take place in the constitution of the church without risk 
to the stale. If tlie clergy were once provoked, our 
author imagines that government would instantly fall 
beneath the “ blaze of intellect issuing from the cle¬ 
rical /ou/s." \^'e have a belter opinion of its solidity, 
hwever, than to suppo.se that it exists merely by thi.s 
foftiearance But supposing that government is in 
such a tottering condition (hat it must pay for turning 
aside tlie rays of this /onf.v, it can signify little to tho 
church from what funds it it is to be supported. 'J'he 
substitution of one fnnd instead of anollicr, therefore, 
seems to be an innovation that need scarcely rouse 
“ the demon of anarchy and pinenzied turbulence.” 
I'hronghout this section, our author, in giving “ his 
oicu undisguised opinion,” appears to treat tlie church 
with very little ceremony. We hope it has something 
more to recommend it than being a “ great political 
lever" in the bands of the crown. 

The notions of the Quakers respecting the Spirit 
give rise to the peculiarity in their mode of jvorship 
and their ministry. When “ the Spirit impells men 
or women, preach tliey must, volcns rolens, for the 
Spirit cannot be resisted.—Yet tliey seem to have cer¬ 
tain methods of ascertaining wlio they are whom the 
Spirit impels. But unless these methods are infal¬ 
lible, they mu.st occasionally shut the mouths of those 
who are impelled. 'I'heir regulations contain provisions 
for adnionishing ministers who may be troublesome, 
and directions for them in their preaching, writing, or 
speaking, not to affect too much wisdom, and to ad- 
licre to Scripture terms. It would appear, therefore, 
that though tAc friends suffer all iho-se to preach who 
arc impelled by ihe Spirit, they are resolved that the 
Spirit shall be permitted to instruct them only accord¬ 
ing to certain rules aud forms whicli they themselves 
have laid down. If the Spirit should be disposed to 
break through these regulations, though they cannot 
perhaps prevent bis inward molions, they are deter- 
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mined at least that he shall be dvmh. They tell us 


that the Spirit is not subject to the controol of reason, 
and that he cannot bo resisted, yet it seems they do 
re->ist him sometimes so far as to sdence him. 'I'lieir 
rules respecting ministers then, as well as the free 
agency of man, appear to be totally inconsistent with 
their ideas of the uncontroulable power of the Spirit. 
They have, however, one sure criterion to di.stingui.sh 
vain pretensions to iuspiiaiion. The payment of 
tythes is a certain mark ot the beast but, utdortu- 
itjrtely, every case cannot be brought to tliis test unless 
it should be admitloil that all those who do not pay 
tythes must be inspired. Nolwitlistanding all these 
abitirditios and eoniradictions, our author gravely tells 
«s that all this is clc.irly consonant to Scripture.—He 
expects tliJft the world should believe this upon his 
ipse dixit, for he lias not ciiiidescoiidcd to give any 
proof. It is, however, to be I'earcd, tiiat he will be 
disappointed, for in tlie e degenerate tinie.s the world 
has fallen into a habit of looking for evidence to guide 
its faiih, aiul is seldom di-posed to take tlie inert* word 
even of such a urtut h.iih as our author. I'hc chapter 
concliulcs with what he calls a reviev/ of ihe*system 
of t/n' tiiftid<i, which is nothing more than a panegy¬ 
ric upon it. The whole <if their tenets he defends 
with the blinddst veal, though e.Kcept in a few in¬ 
stances he IS so extremely confused, that it is a ques¬ 
tion whether he kiio\vs what these tenets are. 

The '.’nd chapter proposes to treat tif tlie iiillticnrcof 
the tenets ot the trioiids on their conduct as itulivi- 
duuls. The conversation, liie apparul, oceup.iiioiis, 
and education of the friends, are here meuiirned*iii 
teriiis of the highest approbation. In these their fit 
tention is chiefly directed to plainness and simplicity 
Oaths are not even allowed in a court of justice. 
All titles and di.stinctions they hold in abliorrence. 
because they are of opinion that they aro the od'spring 
of pride. The sin of addressing a man with “ t/mi" 
instead of “ thoii,” is considered as one of the blackest 
dye. Too much attention to human knowledge i.s 
forbidden, as it is the parent of pride. In this last 
respect, our author ventures t<i find fault with them, 
and introduces a long dissertation on the advantagev 
of knowletigc. IMany of his stntirnents on ibis jioiiit 
arc sufficiently just, but the unreasonaltie length of 
the treafiso, and its w'attt of connection with his sub¬ 
ject, renders it exceedingly tiresome. He negins with 
the manlier in which knowledge is at fiisi aeiniiiedby 
the human niiud, and traces the •' tlitlereiU gradations 
of intrllecl from the twbt ulified worldling to the throne 
of srmptUrnal sapience.” " I,et learning," he ob¬ 
serves, “ be testmonied by her bringings forth, and 
tried by the business which she hath hclmt'd," and 
then the superiority of vbrisli’tnizi j philosophy over 
ilie dun pall of ignorance” w'ill clearly appear. The 
rest of the chapter is filled up almost entirely with 
another long digression, forming a system of educa¬ 
tion, which our author has condescended to publish 
for the benefit of mankind.—^I'hLs likewise contains 
many just observations, but is extremely loose and 
heavy. The barbarous style in which be has written 
destroys the effect of w'halever is valuable in the 
work, and trespasses, beyond endurance, on the pa¬ 
tience of the reader. The reflection also constantly 
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occurs, that all this is foreign to the subject proposed 
to be discussed. The mind is continually teazed with 
the hopes of information on a |)oint which the authosf 
in fact, seems only to introduce for the ■ 

ittfording him an opportunity to give vis lu^TtlTun- 
disguisedtopinions and dissertations, of course- 

doomed ft> perpetual disappointment, the book is 
in danger of being thrown .sway iti.vUsgust. 

The third chapter gives an account of the Society 
of Quakers as a body. T heir form of government is' 
certainly well calculated to answer its purposes. 
Moiilhly meetings are held in dificrent districts in or- ' 
di;r to regulate the afl'airs of the establishment. Quar¬ 
tet ly uieetiiigs are al-o held, which consist of repro- 
seiiialives from the monthly meetings; and a genera? 
meeting i.s annually held in London, which consists of 
repre.sentatives from the diflerent quarterly meetings. 

An ap|)eal lies from the monthly to the quarterly 
int’otings, and in the last instance to the general meet¬ 
ing. One great object among oiher.s, to w'h jh the*^ 
.itteniioii ot the meetings arc directed is, to take care 
that no friends conlribtue to aid the cause of warfare. 
However, supposing war to be necessary, and in the 
present state of society it certainly is necessary in 
order to defend the property .ns well of Quakers as 
others, it is but justice that t/n- frietitls should contrt- 
luite their share to the general security. As they foi tti 
only a very inconsiderable part of the community, and 
enjoy the p'^otection of laws which they seem latlier 
unwilling t«> support, they may with tolerable .safety 
act npoii the literal sense of tltc passage, “ if any man 
smile tfioe on the one cheek, hold up to him the other.” 
But a whole nation of Quukers could not exist at pre¬ 
sent w'illiout a relaxation in this part of their code.—• 
Their notions in this respect, however, as we are told 
by our author, are in exact conformity to the Scrip¬ 
tures. He docs not entirely overlook the difficulty 
above mentioned, but as usual pronounces a general 
panegyric w'itbout attempting to answer the objection. 
We would, hctvvever, submit to him that some argn- 
menls. and strong ones too, are necessary in order to 
prove that the Scriptures authorise an absurdity. 
ifitnds are particularly warned against illumiiiatiiig 
their windows on rejoicing luglits. Thiv, in the opi- 
ifion of our author, is an excellent regulation, because 
the uncnitiv.ated understandings of the vulgar are not 
enlightened bnt duzJid by tlie burning of so many 
/allinc candles. 

In treating of the man.sgcmcnt of their poor by*1h©- 
Quakers, our author stumbles upon a subject for di¬ 
gression, on which he greedily seizes. The friends 
;.re instantly dismissed, and we have a long disserta¬ 
tion on our Poi»r Laws. He lias read “ Malthns on 
Population,” and seems to have paid some attention . 
to the subject. His observations in general, therefore, 
though not new, are certainly just} and this part of 
the work may be perused with advantage. He parti¬ 
cularly deprecates any extraordinary encouragement 
to the increase of the huratfh species beyond the me^ns 
of subsistence, and observes in his usnal style that the 
abuttals and boundaries of such an increase must be 
vice and misery. • 

In the last chapter our author proceeds to the con¬ 
sideration of the iufluenoc of the tenets of tlie fi tends 
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upon tbeir conduct as subjects. All that we have upon 
' this point is that as the tenets of the Quakers have 
(that is, said) by our author to be in 
to the Scriptures, and their conduct as a 
body and awjndividuals proved to be rcgulatetiby iheir 
tenets, they ^st of course be good subjects. • Having 
then pronounced another panegyric on ibe iriemls, 
our author ends, where he began, with /rrmrU'. To 
dJhis important subject the whulif of tlie chapter is al¬ 
lotted with the exception of two pages. Ileligion, be 
observes, is his only source of comiun, without which 
*‘all within the compass of his prospective ken would 
be pa/ted in the auHuest smo/.e of iitil." An excellent 
source of comfort certainly, and we only wish that in 
his case it had been more productirc. As ii is, if we 
may credit his own word, he is almost upon the coii- 
fuies of despair, tor he applies to himself that passage 
of Job beginning with “ Let the day perisli wherein 1 
^was born.” One would be disposed to pity the man, 
did not the manner in which he coinplains carry strong 
marks ol ahectation. He iJlusinites Ids sorrow by 
scraps of verse, and is in truth most poetically and 
curiously doleful.—One cause of this <fiwitin^ grief 
•appears to be the sin of h iving formerly pub¬ 

lished some satirical w'ritings. We would really ad¬ 
vise the man to be comforted, for if these were writ¬ 
ten in fhc same style and manner as the jircscnt work, 
he may depend upon it that the mischief which they 
have produced cannot be veiy extensive. , 

. The character of this woi k has been sufficiently 
explained in pur observations on its sexeral paiR. Ji-> 
title ought properly to be “ Essays, on tythes, on the 
advantages of knowledge, on education, on the [Mior 
laws, and the sorrows of the author; in the course of 
W'hicli are introduced remarks and panegyrics on the 
society of the people called Quakers, the whole inter¬ 
spersed with various poetical quotations.” The expla¬ 
nation of the system of the Quakers is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. Several sensible and just observations, 
however, occasionally occur, but even these are buried 
under tlie confusion arising from a constant recur¬ 
rence of the same ideas expressed in difFerein words, 
and a style most uniformly fibsc.ire and barbarous. 


The Experienml Ollixii ■, oi, lii.-hin lioit.i In/ the Cuiir- 
rnl Of’ Division, Eraneis WimpHeii, f i n.s Soii'>, anti 
toalli/oung Mcninlendiil Jorf/ie Milihin/ I'lolfsiun: 
hein/i a tSenesof ILuUslaid doxai btt (iiuinn! H’nnpJ- 
Jen, to eiialik VDieers of cn-iy iUmk to eaini on 
/f ttr, in all its Ui niiehi s and Deseriptions, Irnm Ihv 
least important Kntertirisrs nnJ lirpidiltons, to the 
decisive Hallies, -a hick tn\ oU e tnc idle of Kinpire\ 
The Corrected and iUxiseit Edition oj' the lafrst Date, 
* lUmtrated hp Notes. H'lth an liifroductinii. Hi/ 
JJcHt. Cal. Macdonald. &vo. 'HUi pp, Egerton. 
This work, as the translator informs us, is in liigh 
repute on the continent, particularly in France, and 
is supposed to contain a veTy complete summary ot 
the most important duties of an officer in the field. 
The author was himself an officer of great experience. 
He.had seen much active service, and seems to have 
reflected with considerable judgment on what he had 
seen. The facts related by such a man must be ex¬ 
tremely valuable to those ot the same profession, and 


must Sflhrd many useful lessons for their own con-. 
duct. There is a great deficiency of works of this 
sort in our language. Our officers do nut often read 
mucli, and they very seldom know what they ought 
to read. I’o apply general science to their improve¬ 
ment in the mditary profession is a plan hitherto un¬ 
known among them. The want of such books as 
are supposed to be in their particuliar line, must there¬ 
fore render their knowledge extremely confined. 

The nature of the instruction which military men 
may expect to fiiul in thes perlonnancc, and the in¬ 
tention with which it was written, will appear from 
the introduction prefixed to it by the author.* From 
tliis specimen of his talents and opinions they will 
also be able to perceive how far bis jifllgmcnl is 
otherwise to be depended upon : 

“ (Itmcral H’mpffcn to his Sons. 

“ TIic leisure aflurded by a discngageinciit from profe.s- 
sional aroeaiioiis has made me desirous of couimunicatiug 
to YOU ilie. knowl'.dge 1 have aequireil in tlie course oi 
tourteen active c.miiiiugiis, and iii a great lumitier of mc- 
iiiorabiediattles of wtiieli I Ix-ar the marks. 1 have ascer¬ 
tained 111 tbe course of my own exiMTieiiee, dial a yuiing 
man eoiuiiieiiciiig his military career as an ullieer, m the 
middle of an eventful and bloody war, must fed bmiself 
mueh embarrassed, if tiiiiii.'tructed, and left to the le- 
soiirces of his own mind. If my sons study this com- 
lieudions work, and if they possess zeal and tnfeiiis for the 
profession of arms, ihev will have over me the great advan¬ 
tage of obtaining inl'ortnaiion, and le.iruing rules for coii- 
duciing war, wly^li are the result of mv long experience. 
Thjs will enable them, earlier than others, who have nut 
aciyiired the knovvleilge 1 .am now to impart, to rise tr> 
superior rank in the army, as rapidiv as their father, and to 
merit it still better. What i write for the purlicidar iiifririii- 
ation of iny sons, is intended, at the same lime, for the 
general henelit of the army. It is not my intention to cast 
anv reflections flu the acuuireinents of oflieers, in suppos¬ 
ing them nut more skilful in the art of war than I was at 
the opening nf the cam|)aign of Ubf ; since even previous 
to that period, 1 had made the eam|>aigi)s of Kivaria, on 
tile Ivliiue, and in Alsace, independent of serving in the 
viitoiious and insirnetivc campaigns of Marshal Saxe, in 
Mulders. Though 1 have not ceased, during si.x eam- 
pai'aiis, lo icrtect on the ;|ieans which jiroiiuced our suc¬ 
cess, and to weigh ilicm in iny mind, vet having served 
onlv as a suLaherii, I should, witljont fuciiier experience, 
h.ive foiiiid my.self at a loss and ciiiburrussed in cnnimand- 
iiig .1 divi.sioii of the aniiv, in direciing its niarcii, in de- 
plo\iiiL''il, in snperiiileiiililig its evrilutioiih, and linallv, in 
condticiiin.' it skilfollv'against an enemy. It was by serving 
ill the advanced posts of the army, in the capacity of a 
snpeiior ofiitci. in the seven years vv'ar, under a great gene¬ 
ral, ol’ vvlio->e orders and arraiejements I was the organ and 
inicrpri ier, that 1 lea;iit what I now venliire with coiiH- 
deiice lo teocli others. It is by following the traces of 
this colehraied ollicer, hv iorming my judgment on all 
that wax f.iiiltyor adinirablc in his niiliiury system and con- 
duel, and from my own experience, that I shall attempt to 
lav down rules calculaied to conduct every officer through 
the active scenes of warfme, fio.n partial artions, and un¬ 
important affairs of posts, to the gicat battles vvhidi decide 
the fate of empires. 

“ From a conviciion that the same .situation of ground, or 
even such as may be nearly similar, never presents itself as 
the scene of action, twice in a century; .and that every 
battle, furnishes a distinct train of events anti oocurrcnces, I 
sliall, therefore, not quote any of the very numerous in¬ 
stances and examples. wiiicU have come uuder uiy own 
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observation. I sliall not animadvert to such faults as I 
have seen coiuinitted by our generals. I sliall only remark 
tliacall iltcsc faults hate arisen from causes nhich 1 will 
endeavour to prevent a recurrence of, by the instructions 
laid down in this work. 

“ As all may err in jndginenf, professional faults arc not 
what reflect disKraec ot» an otUcer; hut treachery, baseness, 
cowardice, cruelty, inunorulity, intetnpcruncc, and igno¬ 
rance, dishonour the character. 

” My sons ought then, at an early period, to obtain 
that knowledge, and to cultivate those virtues necessary for 
the station they ocrupy ; and to have it strongly im¬ 
pressed on their minds, that the more elevated their nuiitary 
rank is, so much the more are tliey exposed to the critical 
observation of those who arc pKiecd under tlieni, wlio 
readily percijvc, .and mark any lailurc in, the conduct of 
their kiperiors. Kverv unworthy action bcitifi, tlui,s, always 
noted, the wisest eoiirse tliey can ptirsue, to avoid censure 
and degradation, is to conduct themselves irrejiroachably, 
not oiilv in war, hut at all otlicr tiiiiA, in the general 
transacllous of life. My sons will reflect, that fliough 
they niav impose. .sileiK'C on many under their command, 
who mav bciiduicnccd b\ a temporary dread of their power, 
that jet tlic time may arrive, when tliat power wiil leniii- 
naie.’ and ivheii their actions will be exposed in llie svorst 
possible light in which nmliguitv can place them. They 
•iiist learn t<j know, that since weakness in the conduct of 
hunian allairs must necessarily produce war, it ought to 
he carried on with magnaniiniiy. They must be contented 
after a victory, to have surpassed the vanquished in valour; 
and tiiey nmst exceed them, also, in every species of he- 
Toisin. ’ I'inally, they ought to recollect, lliat harsh, hard- 
liearted, wicked, dissipated, and ill-lirc^ characters, arc 
ahv.ivs detested by those whose conduct is marked by gejie- 
lo.-itv and goodness; and even hy those very persons who 
have appeared, for a time, to participate in tficir vices,” 

These arc the sentiments of .an enlightened and 
liberal mind, and much confidence is undoubtedly to be 
placed in the ob.scrvalions of a man wlip writes w'ith 
llicse feelings and these intentions. \Vc cannot, how¬ 
ever, help deeply icgrcttiiig that be has omitted a 
service which it was so remarkably in his power to 
have executed with propriety, and has confined him¬ 
self to a service from which mankind will derive 
small cotnparative benefit. The author declines giving 
those pectiliar examples of fisiinre and success from 
which he deduces his rules, on the ground that cir- 
fumstanccs c.xactly similar in.ay never recur. It is to 
be lamented that this experienced officer did not better 
uiKlerstauil the only way in which rules for conduct 
can he properly ascertained, and rcnderetl so demon¬ 
stratively certain as to enforce their observance. Hac 
our author stilted the exact circumstances which took 
place in any case of .success or failure, and the causes 
to which he was induced to attribute these events, W'e 
should have been able to form an estimate of tlie just¬ 
ness of his rules, and the probability that^they might 
produce or prevent similar occurrences in similar cir- 
comstatiLes. But when he merely presents us with a 
series of rules, and tells ns that an observance of 
these will assuredly prevent disasters of which be was 
a w'ituess, these rules, how'ever just, are in a great 
measure useless, \Vc do not know bow far they are 
actually well-founded. We do not know whether the 
'circum.stances were accurately observed; whether they 
might not be corrected from the narratives of others; 
whether they rcaljy proceeded from the causes to 


which the author attributes them, and whether faia 
roles are sufficient to prevent their recurrence. . 

arc even at a loss when these rules ought to ^ ap- __ 
plied; and when circumstances similar to thme'CrOTi 
which thjy were deduced recur, we are aynoss to de- 
ctde»w'he*her this is the rule intended lo^c applied in 
this case or not. (rcneral science and extensive ob* 
servation might indeed supply these deficiencies; hut 
at the same lime they»woold supersede the utility of 
work like that before us. It is undoubtedly true that 
a collection of disjointed facts are not calculated to . 
give accurate instruction; and that very great blunders 
may l>c committed from a person attempting to act in 
any particular circumstances, as some other person 
formerly acted in circumstances apparently similar. 
But at the same time it is altogether impossible that 
general rules should be correctly formed but by a very 
oxlensive deduction from particular facts. The ex¬ 
perience of General Wimpften, or of any other par-^ 
ticular general, however extensive, could not possibly 
be so extensive as that of a number of generals who 
had been engaged in a long course of warfare. From 
the facts that came under General Wimpflen’s obser¬ 
vation, some pretty correct rules may be drawn. But 
tile rules deduced from the facts observed by him, 
and by twenty more engaged in similar scenes of war¬ 
fare, might have furnished us with rules not likely 
to be afterwards found false. But in the work belore 
us h^ has given us the rules only ■, for the nature or 
correctness of the facts, and the justness of the in» 
ductioM, wc must trust wholly to his antjiority. The 
extent of the influence of bis rules must therefore be 
limited by the opinion entertained of his authority. 

If any one suspects General Wimpften not to be 
infallible, the importance of the rules must in his 
eyes be pinportioiiably diminished. 

Such is the great error into whicli this military au¬ 
thor has fallen. Ilis experience, which might have 
been of so much importance to mankind, loses nearly 
the whole of its value. We remark with regret lliat 
this very error is the great cause of the present im¬ 
perfect, confused, and unsatisfactory state of military 
science. Every military man that puts pen to paper, 
presents us with a plan of his own. He assures us 
that it is the best that ever was or ever can be con¬ 
trived ; and as an incontrovertible proof of this he 
gives us his own assertion. Hence it is that whoever 
looks for military knowledge among military author.s, 
finds a farrago of plans, rules, and theories ; a jargon 
of technical terms, and a mass of ill-digested oinnious 
without a single fact adduced in their support. Will 
military men never be prevailed on to observe with 
attention, and record with fidelity the facts passing 
before their eyes? If they must be planners and* 
framers of theories, let them be so j but let them at 
the same time give us plain unadulterated facts, with¬ 
out any distortion from their own prejudices. With¬ 
out a very laige collection "of facts of this, description, 
military men may go on to the end of the world 
framing plans for military affairs. No one will listen 
to them; or if they are listened to, and their plans 
put in execution, a nation will have only exchanged 
one erroneous plan for another. No man ever formed 
or ever can form a proper plan from conjecture. 
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Blit altliough General Wimpffen h;is left imtlone a 
very essential service he might have rendered to mili- 
»tary science j the manner in which he has executed 
vtihafcite has attempted deserves every commendatinn. 
His rulfes are given in a clear precise style. He has 
no afTectat'on of what is denominated finewriling, or 
of seeming learned in his own profession* by 4 load 
of technical terms. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to the duties 
.of light troops and detached *parties. The author is 
particularly minute in his precautions to guard against 
surprise. In this he shews much judgment. A veiy 
great proportion of defeats have been sustained from 
the want of proper precautions in this respect. Our 
modern modes of discipline are in no respect more 
defective tlian in the little tendency they have to pro¬ 
duce habits of observation and intelligence among the 
soldiers, oreven the officers of an army. However just 
General WimpiTeu’s directions m.ny bo, it is scarcely 
possible they can be put in execution in the present 
miserable state of military education. Of this detect, 
indeed, he seems to have been aware. In that article 
where he treats of the means of receiving intelligence, 
he mentions the various usual modes of employing 
spies, &c. but he seems to think that an officer is 
alone capable of making any observations, and that 
nothing whatever in the way of intelligence is to be 
expected from the soldier. 

“ The soldier knows what passes in his own regiment, 
and seldom any thing Iieyond this; and the instanse of the 
French corporal serving under Turenne, is as remarkable, 
as it is uncommon. This celebrated general ^reproached 
the corporal on account of his laziness, and idleness, in not 
working on the intreiiclinients which were constructing 
round the camp. The corjxiral answered, * tliat it was 
literally throwing away time and labour, to fortify a silua- 
tiun tuatl'iirenue was too able and skilful a general to 
think worth occupying for even twenty-fours hours.' Tu- 
rciine, who had really directed these works to be carried 
oiij merely to deceive the enemy, on the following day, 
quitted his entrenched camp." 

The common soldiers of the French army daring 
the late war gave the lie to these foolish opinions. 
The general intelligence of an army is worth all the 
other bye modes of assistance to an officer. Without 
a general and a high degree of intelligence id an 
army, operations, however well planned, must always 
be conducted with much uncertainty of success. 

The translator has subjoined notes of the same 
tendency with the text. He also has bis rules, and 
requires equally our confidence in bis authority. In 
general the notes are a sort of commentary on the 
text. Sometimes, however, the translator seems to 
have formed a different opinion from the author; but 
why or wherefore we may guess if we can. On one 
occasion, indeed, the translator attacks the original 
author with considerable asperity j and every lover of 
roast beef and old England, will agree that he is in 
the right. If you want to vanquish the English 
easily,” says General Wimpffen, “ attack them last¬ 
ing i when they have fed heartily ,on roast beef, and 
have drank their punch, they fight with more ob- 
• stinacy than at other times.*' On this the translator 
with becoming spirit remarks: 

Fordgners, m general, always form a very absurd and 
•vox. V. 


criouefius estimate of the re.tl F.iiglish character, and a total’ 
ignorance of our nianiicrs aiul t iistoni‘<. Au Engiishmaii 
love his kh>H, his roimin;, .ind its roiistifu/ion, arid vvilli 
graiiluiJe to the Author of lits ik:i!ig, si.d lienevnlonee and 
durity to all muiUin'l, enjoys the tnaiiifolrl blessings at- 
lacheti to tlic liapjty lot of liaviiig b.'cn born in a Lmd of 
freedom. Tlie 'J lau.ilulor of these sheets h.is been iiitich 
among tlic French, and is sorry to snv that. b'i experience 
has not furnished him with very ample in.tteiiils for pane¬ 
gyrising their general cb iractcr; and of th • Friaieb he. must 
.say, that no nation is i.ooro addicted to sensual e'trosses, 
and tliiit ihe inonkev and the tiger sleep only to ni.ike room 
for less litdierotis and le.ss ferocious propeusUic.s. Tiun- an* 
exccpii'uis to all geiicial rules, but when an aoihor forgets 
liiuisdf, and makes illilicral remarks, he must expect to 
bear more truth than he was aware of." 

Now, whether is the general or hij tianslator in 
the right ? Or is it possible to decide the question * 

If the otic had told us the iiistances in whicli he httd 
seen the English fight better after their roast beef and 
punch; and the oilier had priKiiiced instances where 
they fought .as well without these cordi.al aliments ; 
we should have been able to form a pretty correct guess 
qf who was ill the right. But as this is not done, 
both liave delivered a mere theory, an unsupported 
conjecture. This trifiiiig instance may shew the man¬ 
ner in which the opinions of these gentlemen come t<v 
be of no account in more important cases. The want 
of facts is an insuperable bar to right reasoning, and 
to producing conviction. 

The translator has not confined himself to note.s. 
He has prefixed a dissertation half as long as the 
work. Here he has introduced a very prodigious va- 
•riety of topics, such as strictures on the projected in¬ 
vasion of this country by France; hints with regard 
to the means of gaining over the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland} encomiums on the operations of the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley in the East lndic,s, &c. &c. &c. Our 
readers will perceive it is impossible for us to do jus¬ 
tice to his observations on these multifarious topics. 

Besides the introduction we have a sort of episode 
in the form of a letter from Dover, and denominated 
“ an Authentic State of the Preparations of the Ene¬ 
my." We have also another episode of rather more 
importance. It contains a letter f^rum Colonel Clinton, 
expressing the Duke of York's high approbation of 
Lieutenant Colonel Macdonald’s " translation of the 
tactics and discipline of the French army.*’ There it 
likewise an anonymous complimentary letter on a pub¬ 
lication by the same author, that has not yet seen the 
light: '* a Commentary on General Dugas’s Rules 
and Regulations.” We sincerely hope that the com¬ 
mentary may be more luminous than tbs original. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Brasil: terminating in the 
Seizure of a British Veud, and the Imprisonment 
the Author and the Slap’s Crew, by the Portuguese,for 
Fourteen Months, with general Sketches of the Coun¬ 
try, its Natural Productions, Colonial Inhabitants, 
4'i ‘.—And a Description of the City and Provinces of 
St. Salvadore, and Porto Seguro, By Thomas 
Lindley. 8vo. 6s. Johnson. 

When the Cape of Good Hope was evacuated in 
consequents of the late peace, the British merclianu' 
there were tmdec the neoesiitjr of cariying away thdK 
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property in haste. The author of this work conducted 
a voyage to St. Helena. His vessel was driven by 
stress of weather to Brasil. He knew that according 
to the usual colonial policy, all comracrcial transac¬ 
tions were forbidden. The governor’s son, however, 
proposed to him to e.xchangc a part of his cargo for 
Brasil w'uoci, and as the proposal came from such a 
quarter, the author saw no danger in acceding to it. 
The Portuguese government received intimation of 
this intended transaction, and in consequence seized 
the vessel, and confined the author and his wife in a 
dungeon. After icmaining in confinement for more 
than twelve months in Brasil, he made his escape, and 
waited on our ambassador at Lisbon. The ambassador 
jenionstialed f/ith the government and demanded com¬ 
pensation and redress. This was positively refused. 
The object of the present work appears to be chiefly 
to turn the attention of government and the public to 
the impediments tlirown in the way of our commerce 
by the harsh treatment experienced by such British 

vessels as tmich at Brasil.-He has given two 

statements of his case, the one short and the other 
Jong. The long one is in the form of a diary. Of all 
tlie notable devices lately adopted for swelling out 
voy.iges, this is one of the most clumsy. The whole 
of the important matter contained in tiiis octavo vo¬ 
lume, might very well be comprised in a moderate 
sized pamphlet.— But then what would become of the 
pompons dedication and of the preface where we are 
infor.ned of the vnposiibilitii of supplviug the defi¬ 
ciency of our knowledge respecting Brasil in thig 
work, though the author possesses ample materials for 
the purpose ?—What cogent reasons he may have for 
concealing his materials, we know not. But we do 
know that the public lies under no great obligation to 
him, for telling them that they know Jittle about 
Brasil, that to know a great deal is very desirable, 
and that he has it in his power to gratify that desire, 
jf he chose, but that he does not rhuse. He has, 
however, in the cxcfss of his generosity, condescended 
to give some superficial account of the manners of the 
inhabitants. They are, to the last degree, filthy and 
corrupted. Men and women sf all ranks are in ge- 
j.eral covered with dirt, vermin, and itch. Their 
h-jads may be consideied as so many forests full of 
game, the bunting of which aifords them perpetual 
amusement. They are lazy, avaricious, and supersti¬ 
tious. The country abounds with monks, who go 
about begging in the most open and impudent man¬ 
ner. I'he military discipline is extremely defective, 
't he officer sits down to game with the private soldier^ 
The former, of course, can scarcely keep the latter to 
his duty, even by means of showers of blows with a 
stick. With regard to the case of the author, it was 
certainly peculiarly hard. He was almost suffocated 
ill a dungeon, where he seems to have been in danger 
of being devoured by rats, locu.sts, and other vermin. 
—His applications for liberty and redress were obsti¬ 
nately disregarded. Had he been entirely innocent:, 
our government ought to have either forced the Por¬ 
tuguese to do him justice, or if reasons of state policy 
prevented this, it ought to make him some compen¬ 
sation out of' the public purse. As the case stands, 
however, it is admitted, that be was engaged in.a 


transaction which he knew to be a violation of the 
law of the country. That this was encouraged by 
the son of the governor, is a palliation, but not an 
excuse. The punishment was out of all propbftiotJ 
greater thap the otfence; but still our authoi<s claims 
to redsess did not come with the boldness of inno¬ 
cence, and his failure is, therefore, the less to be re¬ 
gretted. 
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Memoire Aplvivldp'ique, S^ c, 

Apfrroh^ical Memoir, by Jo/inJ'ralrrk Hermann, M.D. 
Member of the Soviet 1 / of Natural History at Paris f 
edited bu Frederic Louis Hammer, Prnfessar of Na¬ 
tural History at Strasbuii'h. Joiw. pp. Witk 
nine coloured Plates. 2l. ‘2s. IjCiraull, Strasburg/t ,, 
Dvlinff'e, Loudon. 

This work, it appears, was written about twelve 
years ago, on the following occasion; The Liunaean 
Society at Paris, had proposed a prize to be given to 
the person who, within a certain period, should make 
the most important discoveries in any department of 
Natural History. M. Hermann entered the lists with 
this tminoir, and carried off the prize disputed by 
competitors of the most approved abilities.—He did 
not, however, long enjoy his triumph, for soon after, 
a contagious disease, contracted in attending as a 
physicjpn upon a military hospital, put a period to 
his existence in the 2.5th year of his age. Before hi.s 
death, hftwever, he had made new additions to Ids 
work, and after his decease his father added several 
new discoveries. He had begun to engrave some of 
the plates with the design of doing all possible justice 
to the merits of his son, when particular circumstances 
prevented him from proceeding, and left the duty to 
be performed by the present editor, M. Hammer, of 
Strasburgh. 

The Memoir is introduced with an observation that 
in adverting to the progress of natural history in tlie 
diflerent families of insects, it will be found that the 
knowledge of the Aptera order is the least advanced. 
Yet the insects of this order are certainly not the 
least interesting. Whether we regard their utility or 
the injuries which they often occasion, or the variety 
and singularity of their form and character, they de¬ 
serve no inconsiderable degree of attention. Hie 
reasons, however, of the little comparative applica¬ 
tion that has been given to the study of these insects, 
are to be found in their own nature. The facility 
with which the insects of other families may be found, 
preserved either I'ving or dead, examined, designed 
and painted, is extremely inviting to an ordinary ob¬ 
server. On the contrary, the difficulty and labour 
that attend the search for the Aptera, are sufficiently 
formidable even to the most resolute connoisseur. 
These insects are neither commonly found on the 
ground, on plants, nor flying in the air; but some 
lie concealed in mosses, others live with the animal- 
cula inj'usiora, some lie in corrupted matter, and many 
are found on the bodies of different animals. But the 
difficulty of bringing them.under examination is even 
greater than that of the search. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to fix and preserve the smaller species, which are 
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exceeding^ nutneronSf so as to obtain the necessary The characters of each family depend upon the man* 
information. For this purpose, however, they must ner in whidi the head, thorax, and abdomen are 
^ be examined immediately after they are taken, in connected. The first family is thus characterised, 
different points of view, and in various situations. ** pedibns sex, thoracea capiteant abdominediscrefo.’* 
Yet they are of such a tender consistence, that almost The second family, which is that to which M. Her- 
the slightest touch either mutilates or crushes them to mann's attention has been chiefly directed, is distin- 
pteces. The examinations too, must bfe ol«n re- guished by the following characters, " pedihus octo •, 

S eated, and the results compared with those which capite, ihorace abdomineqne (maximn) uniiis." I'hird 
ave been obtained by others.—When these and other family, '* pedibus octo ad quatuordecim : enpite tho* 
citcumstances arc considered,* it is not surprizing that raceque unitis j abdomine caudave dUcretis." Fourth 
^the knowledge of this particular order should not family, pedibus pluribus; capite a thorace discrete.” 
have kept pace with the improvements in the other The flea and louse belong to the first family, the spider 
classes. This field, however, rugged and uncultivated and scorpion to the third, and the scolopendra to the 
fls it is, our author chose for the sceuc of his labours, last. Tiie w'bole genera in the four families, and con* 
the produce of which is now given to the public. .sequcntly in the order Aptera, arc, according to Mr. 

All the difficulties that attend the study of the Hermann, 3.5. After having made thistlivisicn of the 
order in all its varieties, are united in the examination class, he proceeds to give a tnore minute and detailed 
• of the Alilen, which form one of the genera. The view of the second family, which, from the head, 
species with the exception of a very few, are so ex* thorax, and ‘abdoinen being united, he calls “ 
tremely small thtit they cannot bo examined in their Uolrtrts." The characters of the several genera are 
natural situations, and. many are so tender that it is distinctly and fully marked, together with thecharac* 
utterly impossible to touch them without killing ters of some new genera of Aptera that do not belong 
them, and destroying their form. They are in gene- flo tbe *' Hofetris." Each genus, with the several 
ral to be found in mosses w'hich ought to be examined species, is then particularly described. The first is 
imiuediately after they are caniod hpme from the t\ic pnius TromhiJium. Mr. Hermann examines the 
forest. Some, however, are found in ditches and accuracy of other authors in their description of thi.s 
stagnant waters, and must be examined in their own genus. Mistakes arc pointed out, and several pecu* 
element. Our author mentions the manner in w'hlch liarities belonging to the genus brought under our 
be was enabled to examine several species, and ob- view. One of the most remarkable of these is, that 
serves, that from the nature of the study it njight be the eyes of the Trombidia are very visible and distinct, 
expected that there must be a great many mistakes which is nog the case in the greater part of the other 
made respecting it, and that the descriptiutis of dif* ^genera. The genul is exceedingly numerous, (hough 
ferent authors would be discordant and unsatisfactory, •hitherto few species have been described Mr. Her- 
These circumstances in a great measure rendered it mann, therefore, proposes that it should be formed 
necessary for him to begin the study anew. In order into several divisions, each division comprehending 
to point out the dilFerences of opinion that prevailed several species. It is accordingly formed into nine 
among the several most celebrated authors respecting divisions, ehiefiy distinguished by the length and num* 
the mite Genus, Mr. Hermann has given a view of ber of the feet, and the position of the eyes. The 
their descriptions. The generic character given by marks ofthe divisions are these, (Trombidiaoctopoda.) 
Linnaeus of il\c Mite, is (pedes octo; nculi duo ad First,''oculisiuferis; pedibusanterioribusinngioribus.” 
latcra; tentacula duo articulata.) GcuflVoy, Fabri- Second, oculis inferis; pedibus anterioribus, et 
cius, Muller, Reinhard, Forster, and Olivier, have postcrioribus longioribus.” Third, “ oculis superis ; 
differed from Linnaeus and from each other upon this pedibus anterioribus longioribus.” Fourth, oculis 
point, and other authors have followed these accord* superis ; pedibus ftiterioribus longissimis.” Fifth, 
sng to their opinions of their accuracy and infortna* " oculis superis; pedibus anterioribus, posteriori* 
tion. Having proved the discordant notions of dif- busque longioribus, (aeqtinlibus).” Sixth, " ocuHs 
terent authors respecting the generic characters of the superis j pedibus anterioribus et postcrioribus longi* 
Mile, and the insufficiency of all these characters, oribus, (inaequalibus); postcrioribus longioribus.” 
Mr. Hermann proceeds by distinct descriptions, ren- Seventh, “ oculis superis; pedibus anterioribus bre- 
dered clearer and more intelligible by means of the vioribus.” Eighth, oculis superis ; pedihus omui* 
figures, to shew that the varieties in the essential parts bus subaequalibus.” The insects of the above dlvi* 
of the iUi/ts are such as to make it impo.ssible to com- sions, it will be obsen'ed, have tigfil feet. There 
prise them in a single Genus. He therefore divides are many insects of this kind, however, with only 
them into several Genera, upon the following plan. six feet, and these by themselves (Trombidia Hexu* 
All the insects hitherto comprehended in the mite poda) form the ninth division,—-Of each of the species 
genus have this in comiuoo, that the head, thorax, under these divisions an exact description is given, 
and abdomen are united, to as to form one whole, with a reference to the corresponding figures which 
without being separated into distinct parts. From appear to be drawn with wonderful accuracy. Whei* 
this character, our author forms all the genera which, the insect is so large as to be visible to the naked eye, 
with the exception of tbree, have been added by him* the natural size is represented close to the same figuro 
self, into one family, to which he gives the distinctive magnified, which roust have an excellent effect in 
name of " Holetra/' (** •x*s" integer, et venter.) enabling the future inquirer to ascertain with precision 
^ The whole order of Aptera, be proposes to divide what has been already done. The whole number of 
^into four familiei, each cotnpreheading several genera, species in the gemu Trmbiddum is 36', for a verjr con* 
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siderable part of which we are indebted to the indus¬ 
try and zca] of Mr. Hermann. The shape, size, co¬ 
lour, limbs, food, and place of abode of each insect are 
minutely described. It may be proper to observe, that 
in ^eneial the colour of these insects is red. 

'I'iie next gtnun is that of the Hiulraruahta. Under 
this appellation Muller has distinguished the numerous 
species of aquatic mites for so long a time confoundeil 
by Linnaeus and others, with the Tromhidiiini /Iqun- 
ticiipt. The characters, howc\er, by which Muller 
has distinguished this nciiii.s arc by no means satisfac¬ 
tory, for when esamined closely, it turns out that 
they are the same as the characters ascribed to the 
Mite getius. This was the reason why Olhicr ex¬ 
cluded the lljitharuchnn from his list of Aptera, 

{ niblished in the Eiii-jjhpalic il/i't/iw/iV/wc; our author, 
lowexer, having found ihe Ih/draracliiia dtugrapliica, 
which is llie largest of any known speqes, has been 
enabled to establish the distinctive marks of this grnii/i 
with a proper degree of accuracy. Although these 
Insects are cxircinely numerous and easy to be found, 
they were very imperfectly known before the tiqie of 
Muller, who discovered about 50 species,—M. Her¬ 
mann not having bad an opportunity of attending to 
this subject minutely, found only about 24 species, a 
third of which number he considered as new. He 
gives a description of six of these latter species, under 
the following names, each of which is illustrative of 
■ome remarkable property in the species to which it 
is applied: 1st. Histrionica.—2nd. Longipalpis.—3d. 
Globulus.—4th. Erythrophthalma.—oth. Lute.scens. 
—()lh. Fuscata. He concludes his observations 
this genus with several remarks on those s|recie$ of 
Muller, which, in the coarse of his search, he himself 
had met with. These are chiefly intended to correct 
the itiaccuracics that occasionally appear^ in Muller’s 
descriptions. 

Hie third gcaws is the Seims. Under this name, 
our author comprehends the Mites of which Linnaeus 
and Geoflry knew only one species, which by the 
former is called Acarus longiconm. The Seirus which 
runs with wonderful swiftness, when touched, would 
appear to form an exception to,^lie character ascribed 
to the family of the “ Holttres," for when attentively 
examined, its bodyapirears to be divided into two 
parts, of which the anterior seems to be the thorax. 
The insect has four eyes, and is of a red colour. Our 
author has been able to discover only four species, to 
which he gives the following names:—(Seirus) 1st. 
Vulgaris.—2nd. Longirostris.—3d. Latirostris.—4tli. 
Setirostris. All these generally live in mosses. 

The Cynorhaestes (xwofma-rm) or Dog-tormentor, so 
called because the most common species is found upon 
dogs, forms the fourth Genus. It has some strong 
teeth on each side of the proboscis (very well repre- 
^Dtedin the figure) which, when they have penetrated 
the skin of any animal in order to suck the blood, 
keep -the hold so firmly, that the insect often separates 
its hhad from its body in struggling to withdraw them. 
M. Herntanu is of opinion that these insects must 
certainly have eyes, although he confesses that be has 
not beenvable to discover them. Nor does he think 
that any author bai satisfactorily proved that he has 
jiccu them. JRay, indeed, has^ described wbat be 
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conceived to be the eyes, but from a remark of Wil- 
looghby, as w'ell as from his own ob-servation, our 
author is of opinion that Hay was mistaken. Degcer 
relates a fact concerning this insect which would seem 
to prove that in their mode of genemtion they resem¬ 
ble the spiejer. M Hermann made the .same obser¬ 
vation upon this insect, and thinks the notion of De- 
grer extremely plausible. Six species only have come 
to his knowledge. Thc^Cj/nor/htstes ticiniis is found 
upon dogs, stags, in forests, &:c. &c. The C. Egi/p- 
tins lives upon the grerian tortoise;—the (E JMwrius 
on dogs}—the C. Entu^oa stags, sometimes among 
mosses i —the C. lihinoccro/is on the rhinoceros j and 
the C. Sulvaticui, upon the African tortoise. 

The fifth genus called liy our author lihj/ficoprioi/^ 
from Us sau'-heak, h.is a very gre.it 
affinity with ibe Ciinorhifstes, the only dilference being 
some little peculiarity in the structure of the anterior 
part of tboimimals. M. Hermann mentions only two- 
species, the Ji. ColumLv, and the li. Amiricainim. 
The former is found on pigeons, especiaily on the 
young ones, which they sometimes assail in such 
numbers, that they kill them. He exprcs.ses con.sider- 
able surprize that this insect, as largo as a pin's head, 
should not have been before described. One singular 
fact concerning it related by our author is, that one 
of them lived eight months in a glass without food, 
and would probably have lived much longer had it 
not been mutilated. The latter sjiecies has been men- 
tioned'by Dcgeer, and described with sufficient accu¬ 
racy. Qur author, therefore, dismisses it with only 
observing that it lives on cattle in America^ 

Of the sixth genus called Acarus (mite,) our anthor 
enumerates and describes lb species. Ide had col¬ 
lected a great many more, but had not an opportunity 
of ascertaining with sufficient accuracy, whether or 
not they really belonged to this gi nus. Seven of the 
species described were first discovered by our author. 
These insects live upon a variety of other animals. 
From several facts related by Hermann the father, it 
would appear that they are found in various internal 
places of tiie human body—in the gall, in the eye, 
in the neck, under the skull, &c. Src. It has been 
si^yposed that they are the occasion of several diseases, 
such as the cancer. Sec. 

The sevenili geiius is that which our author calla 
Notaapis (»£tii<; •»»■».'«,) a name exprcs.sive of it.9 
generic character, which consists in having the back 
covered with a sort of scale,' Dcgeer and Schranck 
referred some insects of this sort to the Arams 
colcoptralus of Linnaeus, though from the figures 
and descriptions they evidently appeared to be diffie- 
rent species. M! Hermann has reduced these and 
other species distinctly marked, under his genus 
NotaspU, which be has formed into three divisions, 
depending upon peculiarities in the claws. Each 
of these contains some species amounting altogether 
to 12 in the genuSf all o^ which are new discove¬ 
ries by our author. Ihese insects are of a brown 
or black colour, and about the size of a small pin’s 
head. There are great varieties in this gums which 
is still but very imperfectly known. 

The eighth andlast genus of the " Holeties" is the 
genus phalangium. It Vrould almoBf appear that tin.'* 
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naeus had placed under this gcmit all the insects which 
could not be arranged under any of the other genera. 

\ It necessarily followed that the generic character could 
not apply to all the species. Our author, therefore, 
has divided this genus into three, applying the term 
fhalaugium exclusively to those which are ^nown un¬ 
der the name of " i'aitcheurit.'’ These, therfcforat con¬ 
stitute the gi HUS ■phahin^'inm of which the author gives 
eleven species, all, with the exception of one, disco- 
.jrered by himself. Oi\e new tpecies is also added bv 
the editor, and this finishes the description of the fa¬ 
mily of the “ Jlolefrcs.” 

Mr. Hertnanu proceeds then to make observations 
upon some guiera of Aptera, which are not of the fa¬ 
mily of the “ Uoktres." The first genus is that of 
Chdifer or Pime, as it is called by our author, from 
its resemblance to a lobster's claw. These insects 
‘have four eyes, and a considerable affinity with the 
scorpion M. Hermann Jurms the genus iut(j two 
divisions. The number of species mentioned are 
seven. Two of these were known before j the other 
five belong to our author. 

The genus Phthiridium comes next, of which two 
species are raentiuned. Of the first of these our 
author gives a particular description. He is anxious 
to point out the distinction between this and the 
Aeants vcspertUioim of Linn.xns, for which some 
perhaps might mistake it. He tiien describes a new 
genns of the parasitical insects which he calls " V>- 
clieksthium" ((h? urtm) from its manner of 

eating with two claws or nippers. This it probably 
only does «n appearance, for it has a regultr mouth. 
There is only one species, which was discovered by 
our author, upon a sturgeon. 'I'he work concludes 
w'iih an account of a species of iUa/<wv//i discovered 
by M. Hermann 

It appears that if the author had lived, it was his 
intention to have followed up the present wemnii, 
with others on the same plau, respecting other gemvH 
of Aptera. It is much to be regretted that he had 
not an opportunity of executing his design, tor from 
what has already appeared, it is evident that a great 
number of new genera and species would ha\ c been 
added to the order of Aptera, and that the ai rangi- 
ment of the whole would have been materially*!.!] 
proved. Some useful observations, however, ar^’ 
thrown out occasionally on the .subject with a vie v 
to facilitate the progress of the future inquirer. I 
industry and perseverance of M. Hermann cannei be 
too much admired, when we consider the task wh eh 
be undertook and performed with success. An equal 
degree of praise is due to the method in which the 
fruits of Ills labours have been given to the public, j 
In consequence of his discoveries, Mr. Hermann 
wag enabled to make an improved arrangement of the 
Aptera order. This be accordingly does very con¬ 
cisely. The places where his own discoveries ought 
to stand arc instantly found out and filled. The proper 
aitnations for insects fifrineHy discovered are marked, 
but these insects are not introduced unless when it 
may be necessary to correct some inaccuracy in the 
• description. 

By ihiese means almost every page presents a new 
' ^fiiaGkmyj or«n eld one improved. Notbiog is in¬ 


troduced that Is either idle or unconnected with the 
subject. Thu arrangement of the whole is in general 
remarkably perspicuous. Sometimes, however, the 
love of brevity seems to betray the author into appa¬ 
rent confusion, but with a little additional attention, 
his me.ining may in such cases be ascertained wltb 
sufficient accuracy. After what has been said, it is 
scarcely nece.ssnry to add, that this is a work which 
none ought to be without, who are interested in ao- 
quiriug information o.n the subject of which it treats. 
—The figures seem to be finished with the utmost 
attention to nic-cty and correctness. 

■L!...." .-J..,". ■" v-rr-i'T-T-r-gaa-Vifw 

Muntiilv List of Nkw PLrHLiCA'noN.s. 

Those to u'hich no Critique is' subjoined will be reviewed 
at length, 

mSTotlY, BIOGRAITIY, TRAVELS, SrC. 

The History and Antiquities of Doncaster and its 
Vicinity, with Anecdotes of Eminent Men. By 
, Eijwiird Miller, Mus. D. 4to. I/. Is. Orf. 

A Tour ill Zealaiul in the Year 180*2 j with an Histo- 
i rical Sketch of the Battle of Copenhagen. By a 
Native of Denmark, cr. 8vo. bs. 

The Life of Professor Gellert, &c. taken from a French 
Tran.slalion of the Original German. By Mrs. 
Douglas. 3 vols, 8vo. 18,);, 

Original Anecdotes of Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia. ^By M Tbiebault. i vols. 8vo. i0», 
lifhe Present Stale of Peru, &c. 4to. *2/. ‘2s. 

A Scries of Views, Interior and Exterior, of the Col¬ 
legiate Chapel of St. George, at Windsor j with 
illustrative Plates, explanatory of its Architecture 
and Ornaments; and accompanied by a concise 
Account, Historical and Descriptive. 4/. 4.v. Nash. 
These views arc among those highly finished specimens 
of art which reflect honour on the couniry where they are 
prorluced, and give a high idea of the stale of refinement to 
which it has arrived. The plates arc nine in number. 
Tlie^ present four external views of the chapel, one view of 
the Ulterior, and one of the choir. Three pl.itC'. are occupied 
with representations ijf the arches and ornaiiiciits. Tiierc 
is nothing can exceed the tosie and elegance with which 
the whole are executed. We are happy to observe, that 
the Koyal Family arc coming forward ns the patrons of otir 
artist. ' The tine productions of art reflect in their turn that 
splendour which they derive from the patronage of the 
)(rcat. 'I'lic hisioricaf and descriptive iiotircs with whirii 
tile Views are accompanied contain aiiiic|aities of the 
Chapel, an account of the various additions which have 
been made to it, and such remarks on the various parts of 
the buikfing as ate necessary to give a mure complete idea 
of its architecture. 

A Picture of Worthing. By John Evans, A.M. 
V'. ()V. Arch. 

The village of Worthing, now a pleasant and conside¬ 
rable watering place, was, not many years ago, cora|H>,^ed 
only of a few fishermen's liuls. '^I'iie situation is agreeable, 
the accommodation is good, and the riciuity is deliglitful. 
The fish is peculiarly excellent. TI.ere are two inns in the 
place, the one kept by Mrs. Mogsfinh, and the odicr by 
Klnf. Baeon. These, with a variety of other particulars, 
are related by the author of this little volume in a concise 
and easy style. His description of the vicinity of Worthing 
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'is^ amusing .and instructive. The account of Arundel 
Casile, and the miller’s tomb is luinutc, and at the same 
time spirited and .pleasant. 

POLITICS AND POtlTICAtlCONOMY. 

■Hints to the Manufacturers of Great Britain, on the 
Consequences of the Irish Union ; and the System 
since pursued, of borrowing in Kngland for the 
Service of Ireland. By the Earl of Lauderd.ile 
Is. OV. 

A Treatise mpon Tvthcs. By the Rev. James Bear- 
block, A.M. 'Zn. 0</. 

'Observations on the Duty of Properly, Sre, By the 
■Rev. L. Ileslop, Archdeacon of Bucks. 1 y, (>rf. 
Seeley. 

This author dees not enter into the question of the prin¬ 
ciples of tiiis ux, which he coiihidcrs to be good. But he 
thinlvk it not so ri,‘id;ui «l as eiiher to lie fair in its operaiioii, 
Or c-i|)»blo of being levied wiilioiit great iifcoiivcnience and 
trouhln. .I[c makes some very good observations on ibc 
departure from equity, in assessing all kinds of income 
equally, tli.at fiom land, for example, or money at interest, 
and that from a man’s own personal exertions, ^is ac- 
qiiainiauce with the detail of the Inisitiess, being a roin- 
missioiicr., enables bim to explain fidly the incotivciiiences 
■attending the levying of the tax; and many observations, 
ill thU pamphlet, which is written with great care, and 
uncommon elegance, deserve much attention. 

'Thoughts on the Object of Foreign Subsidy. By Jolin 
Wheatley, Esq. 1 v. ft'i/. Cadell Sc Davies. 

There is no amusement which affords more p]ea.surc to 
Iboys than building castles in the air. Thosi?persons usually 
•‘denominated political speculators, seem, after their fall 
rowth, to retain an equal predilection for this pastinfe. 
'hey spread the map of society before them, narcel out 
■the empires of the world anew, and set up a miglity iioten-1 
tale in every corner that suits their fancy. 'This distribution 
of things may continue a day ; and the n(»(t;be altered by 
« paragraph in the news-papers, or a variation in the state 
of diKstion, New empires, dillcrently divided and ba¬ 
lanced, are quickly erected on the ruins of those of yester- 
•day; and a new set of potentates appointed to wield their 
sceptres j unless perchance a squib at the treasury bench 
" tias rendered the rights of mankind and universal republics 
the dream of a day. The author of the pamphlet ^fore 
us, .idthough he has heretofore shewn himself capable of 
more solid things, seems at present to have betaken himself 
to the aniusenient of casde-buUding. He would have us, 
before we* grant the projeotwl subsidy to foreign powers, 
fix some determinate object for the coalition about to be 
formed. In his opinion this object ought to be the forma¬ 
tion of those countries about tobcwiested from France in-, 
to some new dpiasties. He would join Holland and Bel¬ 
gium into one kingdom, and place at the head of it the 
Archduke Charles. He would induce all the petty princes 
of Germany to forcM the pride Of sovereignty, to descend 
to the rank of nobles, and to form themselves into one 
strong kin^mn, at ilie head of which he would place the 
Duke of York, The internal constitubon of this govern¬ 
ment he would have to be free.; but, by rathor an unto¬ 
ward amendment on that of Great firitain, he would have 
the house of lords to elect the house of commons. He 
would have all the Italian slates to yield themselves up to 
the admirable government of Naples. He would have the 
seat of that new empire transferred to Rome. He would 
have ——>i but in truth of what moment is what he 
would have? These are evidently as arrant castles in the 
4 iirf as ever were blown away by an ^olian puff. 


As to the destination or intention of the subsidy it is im¬ 
portant in no Other way than in regard to the Ims of trea¬ 
sure to the country, and the loss of blood that will probably 
accompany it. Subsidie.s, as Montesquieu observes, are 
generally so much iiioiiey ihrow'n away. Experience has 
only qualilierl this, maxini by substituting always instead of 
generally.* It is usual with a man who has money in hit 
pockA, wKich he knows not how to turn to good account, 
to_ buy a lottery ticket and try his fortune. Even so it is 
with Great Britain. She has money in her purse, and she 
buys a coalition with a slibsitly. -k 

A Letter from Sheelagb to John Bull on the Irish 
AlTjirs. l^v. H.itchaid. 

This is a temperate, sensible, and well written expostu¬ 
lation to England on the disabilities of the Roman C'atho- 
lies of Irel-and. li urges the expediency of removing those 
disaliiliiies, by stating the advantages to Ite dcriv^ from 
eonsnli(].iting the affeetions of a wliole people towards its 
government, anti the absurdity of supposing that now any 
danger c.tu arise to the protcbtaiit religion from tolerating 
the catholic. I’hc author enters not into anv particulars. 

He merely staic.i a general view of the arziiiiient. And," 
with other things, ilii.s performance t«b will have its efl'cei. 
'rite Irish geiitli nien are pursuing the most proper course. 
They are endeavouring to infinni the jteople of England, 
wlio are ignorant of the affairs of Ireland to a degree that 
is almost incredible. 

Thoughts on Coalitions, with a Reference to the pre- 
■sent State of Parties, Is. 6V/. Ginger. 

This Pamphlet has every appearance of proceeding from 
bad motives, since it pursues its ends hy bad means. It rests 
not sqiinuch upon facts and arguments, as upon abuse and 
calumny. The intention bf it is to.praise the coalition be¬ 
tween Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, and to jbiise that be¬ 
tween Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. For this purpose it 
brings forward all the anti-jacobinical accusations against 
Mr. Fox, which were poured forth during the aiui-jaco- 
binical rage. With regard to Lord Grenville, it shews a 
disposition to be wonderfully tender. Rut it drags forward 
Mr. C’obbet, whom it denominates the month-piece of the 
Grenville parly, and on him it has no mercy. He is a 
t't/c sycophant, (hypothetically, however,) a base liar, an 
injawous slanderer. It is at great pains to produce all the 
intemperate things which Mr, Cobbet formerly said of Fox, 
and contrasts them with his present praises. With r^ard, 
however, to those intcmjverate things, Mr. Cobliet has 
done what not many of those who were equallv guilty will 
l^ve the honesty to do. He h.as acknowledged that he was 
wrong; that he was misled by the uproar of the times; but 
he has said further, that those who now accuse him were' 
the chief instminents of misleading him, and of misleading 
the natbn. This pamphlet shews a very plahi desire to 
soothe, rather than to irritate I^ord Grenville; and some 
■coquetry directed to that quarter by Mr. Piu, has been 
observed in Parliament, but hiiherto without the smallest 
appearance of return. Toward Mr. Windham, however, 
the pen of Uiis writer is not very ceremonious. Possibly 
the dislike which that gentleman and the hero of the pam¬ 
phlet are known to entertain towards our author, made 
the latter think, that they two can hardly ever come again 
I into die same interests. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet of Mr. James Poole, en¬ 
titled “ K Narrative ekppsing a Variety of irreguhr 
Transactions in one of the Departments of Foreign 
Corps, during the late War. By Mr. Gardiner. 

2s. 6d. Evans. 

A Reply to Mr. Gardiner’s Answer to a Narrative, 
exposing a Variety of irregular Transactions in^oa* 
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of the Departments of Foreign Corps. By Mr. 
James Poole, &c. 2s. (id. Parsons. 

We have formerly noticed a narrative by Mr. Poole, in 
which he exposes a variety of irregular trausiictiODs in one 
of the departments of foreign corps during the last war. 
The disclosure of these circumstances we consiijfred as of 
very great utility and importance to the public. *lt cannot 
amend the past) but it may prevent the recurrence of simi¬ 
lar scenes for the future. Besides the public objects of that 
narrative, we noticed certain perfonat injuries of which 
Poole complained. His accusations were chiefly di¬ 
rected agtiinst Mr. Gardiner, one of his colleagues ; and it 
is from hence that the two pamphlets now before ns have 
originated. Mr. Gardiner endeavours to do away the im¬ 
putations thrown upon him by Mr. Poole; he calls in 
question the accuracy of several of Mr. Poole’s statements j 
and produces letters from some persons high in ofHce as 
vouchers of his awn integrity and good conduct. Mr. 
Poole in his reply, acknowied^s the incorrectness of a few 
dates; but he persists in his funner accusations ; produces 
some letters of Mr. Gardiner in proof of liis assertions; 
and concludes with an ailidavit he made before the Lord 
Alayor of the truth of some of the most important accusa¬ 
tions coutained in the narrative. It would be improi>er Torus 
to give any opinion on the private controversy between Mr. 
Poole and Mr. Gardiner. We, however, ohserx-e that the 
enormity of the desertions in the foreign corps, and the 
immense cxpence tiicy in consequence produced to Govern- 
iiieut, without the least benefit in return, arc facts equally 
allowed by both panics. Nor does Mr. Gardiner deny the 
knavery of Devaiix, the contractor, ('oiicerning tliis latter 
gentleman, Mr. Poole advances in his reply abundance of 
new and curious matter. A man who acted as W con¬ 
tractor mcrily for five regiments that were never half com- 
pletcfl, and who, at the time he came into our service, was 
attended by the modest equipage of a single servant, was 
enabled, in Jiftcni months afterwards, to piire.ha.se the su- 
peihChigi palace at Rome, and to enter that city with 
such a train of carriages, servants, and led horses, as to 
recall the idea of the trinmph.il entry of a Rnmaii ronsul! 
And all this on the little pickings of fifiecu iiioiitlis! 

TIIKOT.OGY, &:c. 

A Dissertation on the best Means of Civilizing the 
Subjects of the Briti.sh Fmpire in India, and of dif¬ 
fusing the TJght of the Ohrtsliitn Religion through¬ 
out the Kastern World, By the Rev. W. Cock- 
liarne, A.M. 4 to. bs. 

• 

A View of Religions in three Parts, by H.innah 
Adain‘-, to which is prefixed an Essay on Tiuth 
By Andrew Fuller. I'Jmo. 7'’. 8vo. }}s. Button. 
This w ork was originally published in America, where 
the authores.s had an opportunity of examining the Chris¬ 
tian sects in all tifeir varkties. Besides an areouiit of 
these, the work gives a sketcii of the tenets held by tlic 
difTcreut nations of the world, as far as tliey have been 
hitherto discovered. The plan is a gooffl one, and tbe book 
certainly contains a great deal of useful information. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of that Wisdom, which 
Solomon possessed in an eminent Degree. By the 
Rev. James Creighton, A.B. l.s. Baynes. 

The author first exumines the various senses in which 
the word wisdom is used in beripture, and then considers in 
what the wisdom of Solomon consisted. lie concludes 
with justice that it consisted chiefly in a knowledge of the 
Hebrew institutions and the ability to judge the peoijdc 
properly.—He has subjoined to the inquiry, an examination 
of the true meaning of some controverted passagc.s of Scrip¬ 
ture. ‘ Here he has certaihlj been generally successful. 
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Hit criticisms di.splay a great deal of sound judgment and 
scriptural information. 

The Fatal Use of the Sword; considered in a Sermon 
preached in St. Philip's Church, Birmingham, Feb. 
20,1805. By the Rev. Spencer Madan, A.M. Is. 
Bivingtons. 

The design of this sermon is to point out the true mean¬ 
ing of the words whoever taketh up the sword shall |ieiish 
by the sword," in opposition to Air. Ifarnrr, who had 
dmiuced from them, that all sorts of wars were iiul.iwfnl. 
The task undertaken here by oiir author is not a irry dilh- 
cult one, and he has certainly been successful, though the 
merits of the sermon arc by no means of the first rank. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, an absolute and irre¬ 
sistible Proof of the Divine Origin of Christianity. 
2*. 6d. Sael & Co, • 

The object of the author is to point out from the concur¬ 
rent testimony of various writers, the irresistible proof in fa¬ 
vour of tlic truth of Christianity, drawn from the prophecies 
of our Saviour,* relative to the destruction of .lerusaleni. 
This design has been executed with considerable ability. 'I'hc 
conclusion is an exhortation to attend to the doctrines and 
precepts of C'hristi.mily, which is in itself extremely proper, 
ihotiglrherc as it does not necessarily flow from the princi¬ 
pal subject, it cannot be said to be well plaeed. 

Letters occasioned by a Pamphlet, recently published 
by Rowland Hill, M.A. entitled, “ A Warning to 
Professors." By D. W. Haney, Esq. 8vo. 2«. 
Jordan & M.axwell. 

These letters arc intended as an answer to Mr. Rowland* 
Hill's warning ag-aiiist public amusements. If Rowland 
Hill’s pamphlet^ic feeble, he has certainly met with as fcclde 
ay antagonist. Some just observaiions arc scattered here 
aad there, but in geiicial both parties seer" to have no 
precise ideas on the subject of wbicli they tre.it. 

A Fast Sermon preached at the Ahbey-Clinrc'n, B.ith, 
Feb. 20, 180.J. By the Rev. Edmund Poulter, M, A. 
l.v. White. 

The words “ there is no fieaee to die wicKeil," .ire tlto 
ground of this sermon, and the author observes Irom them 
that as tee are wicked, we are ar war, but as our enemies 
are more wicked they have niorc cf iis calamines than we 
iiave. To this application alibough not quite te.xtual, 
tlierc may not be much objeeiioii, but ihe author soon 
flics ofl' to consider tbe diilic.s lecomtiieiidid l)\ ri'ligioii iii 
general, and iiiiroducc# several siibju is liial iiiigiii veiy 
well have been fparid. 

A Discourse on the Inspiration of tlic Scripixncs, By 
the Rev. Richard King, M.A. Iv. Haicliard. 
Though ihi.s discourse contains nothing iiiw, yet tiic 
subject is ably treated. It is well wniih the atieiuioii of 
those who wish to confirm their faith in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

A Concise and interesting View of the Objection of 
Mr. Gibbon, that Our Lord foretold his secimd 
coming in the Clouds of Heaven, in the Generation 
in which he lived, which the Revolution of seven¬ 
teen Centuries has proved not to be agreeable to 
Experience. By N. Ni$bett> M.A. Is. (u/. Riving- 
tons. 

The object of tbis sermon is to refute the ol^eetion of 
]\Ir. Gibbon to Christianity, founded upon tbe< notion tliat 
our Saviour had < foretold his second coinitig in the genera¬ 
tion in which he lived. The author examines the seveml. 
passages relating- to this subject taken in connection, and 
forcimy argnes that our Saviour spoke with the vievv-of ex¬ 
plaining the teal oatutc-of the Mcssiali's kingdom in con^ 
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ii -ilinion to tb? notions of tbe .Ipvvs, mul that it is to tliis 
liiiiu,.!': I) o. ly ilial tlic wonls rffer. lioili the matter and 
kii-li’ of tl)« prosonl sermon is consuitrahly beyond tlie ordi- 
ii.irv class. It IS rertainly well worlb llte perusal of every 
vvbii wishes to acijnire a clear idea of tiu: nuinre and 
olijictol the prophecies which it purposes to illusiraic. 

An Inquiry info the Origin and Influence of the con¬ 
troverted Rule of Law. called the Rule in Slndlcy’s 
Case, siiggcited by the late Decisions of Sweet, v. 
Iletiin f, i;i the King’s lleiuli, and Poole, t, Poole, 
••’iid Otheis, ill tin; Coiiiiiion I’leas. Ry Jacob 
Phillip-,, of the Inner Teiiiplu, Lsq. '2v. Ot/. 
llickeisiaff. 

Tile rule is tli.at " when tlie anec-.tor liy any “Ht or con¬ 
veyance lakcfli an esiate of lueclirdtl, and in the .same gift 
or comeyaiii'e an csuuc is limited to his heirs in fee or in 
Mil, in sueli cases the hens aiu words of limituiion of the 
esMie, and not of |>iirch.\“e.” In examining this rule our 
aiulior tr-.t-es its origin u) tlie feudal tenures, and strongly 
eniiienrlj for us im|ierali\e iiiHueiice both on deeds and 
wiils. 'I’l'.c reasoning is perspicuous, and the whole sniped 
treated wiih eonsiderable abilitv and legal kuowledije. 

Tlie Trial of C;ipt. William Smith, of the Honourable 
the East India Company's B.ittalion of Artillery, 
for Criminal Conversation with Mrs. Mary Rond, 
Wife of Lieut. John Bond, of the same Corps. 
Before Sir Benjamin Sullivan, Knight, at Bombay. 
;Js. Ginger. 

Tliis trial took place in the Recorder’s Court at Bombay. 
The crime was cominiited under circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation. The whole is interesting atlft well worthy of 
perusal. 


MEDICIVF, SCIENCE, Itc. 

Report on the Progress of Vaccine Inoculation in 

Bengal. By John Shoolbred. 2s. Blacks & Parry. 

It is with unspeakable pleasure we And that the Vaccine 
Tiioculatiuii li.ts at length been iiitroducell, with every 
])rospect of success, into the British empire in India. The 
didiculty of conveying the matter in an nncorrupted state 
to such a rust distance had for a long time baffled the 
niost earnest eflbrts of the humane. It, however, was 
at length successively produced at Constantinople, Bagdat, 
Bussora, Bombay, ftiadras, anti finally at Bengal, on the 
17 lh of November 1802. Thu 4 uunber inoculated in the 
Company’s dominions up to the end of 1803, amounted to 
upwards of eleven thousand. This may seem but a small 
number In so vast a space; but it is to be recollected that 
■ only four thousand were inoculated in England in the first 
year after the discovery, and the prejudices witli which tlie 
]iractice has to rontcud in Inilta are iiiiich more rooted. It 
was expecled that tlie Hindoos, from their veneration of 
the cow, would have embraced the vaccine inoculuiioii 
with eagerness; but the eontrary bas been the actual result. 
They obstinately refuse to be inoculated with a disease that 
had previously afflicted the cow. The Brahmins are iiite- 
. rested ill preventing the introduction of the new practice, 
as they make a profitable trade of inoculating for the small- 
.pox. They might, indeed, demand equal fees for inocu' 
Jating with the cow-pox, but as this disease is not conta- 
; gious, they could not so easily terrify the people into their 
own terms. 'It has been usual with them to make circuits 
’ yearly through the diHerent provinces, inocuiathig all who 
ipaid them their demands, and leaving those who either 
would not, or conki not pay them, to perish by the conta¬ 
gion, which was sure to be propagated irnm those who bad 
been inoculated. By these means the cities of Hindostan 
anouaily lost a nuawn of. their iohabitanu by the natural 
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small-pox. The Manpiia of Wellesley, by prohibiting the 
iiUKulation for the binal'-po':, aiii by premeting the intio- 
dnetiou of the vaccine inoculuiioii, ha.< '.iiccccdcd in pre*' 
venting ainiosi cut icly llicse fatal conscqnenees. The cow- 
pox, has, ill every itistai.ce in which ihe experiment has 
been made, proved a complete prevoiiiative against the 
snial^po.Y! There have no had coiiscijucncus arisen from 
any unceriainty in distingnishiiig when it is spurious, and 
when true. Indeed, Mr. Shoolbred tliinks that these terms 
ought to 1)0 eiilircly rcjecicd, asghiiig rise to needless 
alarms. He supposes Troin experience, tliat it is ajwgy^ 
easy for tlin practitioner to discover when the disease has 
taken efl'eei, and wl.cii not. Since the Bra'iUiiins have no 
longer been alile to deny the efleets of tlie cow-pox, they 
have, as usual, begun lo cl.iini ilv merit of the dUcoverv, 
and to assert, that ii uas ktio'M, in India lime iimneuiuna'I. 
In proof of this llicy luivu puiduccd some old writings mcn- 
liuiiiiig the pr.iciice. But these passages have, as might be 
expectrtl, proved on cxaiiiiiiation lo lie merely some yf 
iliosc iniorpol.tiions in e\ccuting vvliicli they display so 
iiiiich dcxiei'ity. The pamplilci before ns contains not a 
little curious inrormatiuii vvith regard to tlie state of me¬ 
dical (iractice in India, particulaily the mode of inoculation 
for the small-pox practised by tiie Braliiniiis. 

All Account of the Neutral Saline Waters, recently 
discovered at Hampstead, By Thomas Godwin, 
cr. 8vo. 5s. Murray. 

This small volume contains an account of the nature amt 
projienies of certain mineral waters discovered by the author 
at Hampstead. These properties he endeavours to jioint 
out by a chemical analysis of the waters, and by their bene¬ 
ficial ^fleets on the human coiistitulion in difl'erent diseases. 
There seems, indeed, lo lie no reasonable grounds of doubt 
that thtt waters may be useful in many of those complaints 
to which people of sedentary habits are cfiiefly subject. 
The work on this account may he recoin mciidod to persons 
of this description, who in all probability will derive no 
small benefit from the springs in question. The book con¬ 
tains a description of Hampstead and ils neighbourhood, 
directions for bathing, cautions against quacks, and the 
rules of the Hampstead benefit society. All this has very 
little to do with the subject, but it ailbrds tolerably agree¬ 
able reading. 

POETRY. 


The Inferno of Dante Alighieri: Canto I.—^XVJT. 
With a Translation into English blank Verse, 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By the Reverend 
* Henry Francis Henry Cary, A.M. 8s. 

A Poetical Epistle to James Barry, Esq, containing 
Strictures on some of the Works of that celebrated 
Artist} with an Appendix. By Francis Burroughs, 
Esq. As. (it/. Carjienter. 

This poem is a criticism, or rather an mlogium, on Mr. 
Barry’s paintings in the (>reat room of the Society for Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in the Adelphi. Had the 
poem being cqnal*to the subject, it would have deserved to 
be noticed at greater length. This, however, is not the 
case. It would, indeed, be difficult to praise the paintings* 
in question more than they deserve, and therefore our au¬ 
thor’s praises are extremely just, liiit his descriptions are 
faint, and his versification in general feeble and incorrect, 
Tlie whole is but miserably calculated to give any thing 
like a just idea of the subject on which it » employed— 
but the author meant well, and is therefoK enlitied to some 
approbation for his good intentions. 

Miscellaneous Poetry.«By Edward Coxe, Esq. €vq. 
Ss. White. 

These poems ore not entirely without merit. In many 
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pris, cipfciaHy in the imhatlons, there Is considerable 
numour. On the other Itaiwl, a great part of them arc 
heavy and insipid.^ The versification is in many places 
pretty cnougii, but it is also often exireiiidy deicciitc. 

NOVELS. 

Usuriwtiony or the Inflexible Uncle. By'rf P. Laiby. 
;J vols. 112*. Lane &■ Newman. 

Ihe circumstances of this story are snpposol to h.avc 
taken place in the reign of llei»ry the riftli. with whom 
fought at the battle of Aj'incourt. 'J'hi» hero falls 
into a vaiieiy of scrapes from which he exiric.ties himself 
the best way he can. ilc has ih.; enterprise of Don yuix- 
oie, hut without the wisdom of that mirror of chivalry. 
A hero having no need of hraiiis, the author has not thought 
U necessary to gi\c him an ample provision in that jiartidi- 
Jar, but he has made amemls by a romfortahle tliicl'ness of 
skull, which was extremely seivireahle consiilrring the 
.showers of hard blows he had to encounter. The adten- 
turcs of several subordinate characters are introduced in 
miisodos which to many will appear abundantly prolix. 
They, however, who can find amusciuciU in a scries of un¬ 
expected adventures dilly told ; h.ilf finished cliaracicrs, and 
love Stories, may read Uicse volumes without much disap- 
poiiUiiient. 

Villa Xova; or the Knioeil Castle. A Romance. By 
Calliariiie Suldon. '2 vols. 7'. Lane & Newman. 
Ibis novel is composed of the old luaieiials;—monks, 
nuns, monasteries, and ruined castles, ^i'here arc of course 
a number ol notable murders, mysterious personages, and 
singular adventures. But it is dcficieiil in one essential 
particular—ghost*! Not one,/cflr/w//^ camJarfalf^natclK 
I.S to be- found. [I'his is a s.ad omission. The next time 
the authoress writes, therefore, it is to be hopoii liiat she 
will not fiAget the ghosts. A proper supply of such im- 
iiialeri.ds would have rendered the present work nearly as 
Tncntoriuiits ns others (<t the sniTie kind. 

Rival Chiefs; or Battle of Mere. A Tale of Ancient 
Times. By Anna Millikin. 3«. (id. Lane & 
Newman. 

Hie events In this tale are supposed to have happcncil du¬ 
ring the Saxon hcpi.ireliy. Thev consist of the schemes and 
qii.irrols of two iival jirmces respecting a beautiful woman. 
— I he « hole is judifiou->Iy confined to one small volume, 
as tltc story is siilheiently heavv and uninteresting. It is 
f tcally amariitg how it is possilile to sit down to a work of 
I luiaginatioii, ,uid write matter so stale, fiat, and unprofitable. 

I I'iesLS), Count of I.avagne. An Historical Novel. Ijy 
M. [.yttictoii. -t vols. iJ.s. Lane & Newman. 

T he fomul.iiion of this story is a conspiracy against the 
republic ol Genoa duiing the I'.ominion of the Doiias. The 
principal events in the life of the chief conspirator, and the 
ctrciitnstances that led to the foniiaiion and pania! c.'ieru- 
tion of the plot, are described in a manner caleulaiod to ex¬ 
cite a considerable degree of interest. The story is eon- 
nected with .sonte of the most remarkable trausatnons that 
occurred in Italy about ih.at period. •The .viithor has not 
^ alw.iys appe.ired yery c-ircfol to confine himself within the 
bounds of probahilttv; but the romantic and tlie wonderful 
are well suited to the taste of a numerous class of readers, 
and by. such, we doubt not, the present compusiiion will be 
perused with much satisfaction. 

nifAMA. 

To Marry or not to Marry. 

Incbbald. OV. 


The Natural Son. A Tragedy. By James Mason. Sr. 
Cadell and Davies, v 

The story of this piece was capable of affording many 
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fine situations. A lady of high birth in Spain had, wiihout 
any fault on her part, and by the success of a base strata¬ 
gem, fallen a victim to a villain ; av.tl a son was the conse¬ 
quence of Ihcir intercourse. This child she had sent to 
England, where, at the diiiih of the person to whose 
charge he had hern committed, he learn- who his nuiilicr 
was; upon which he returns to Spain to find Iter, and beg 
of her to acknowledge him. Her misfortuui’ had nmaineu 
coneealetl; she,had been niarricd to a iiian ot iliu>.'ii(,ns 
rank, anil lived much honoured by the world. Vfhiu her 
natural son presents himself, the dre.al of inthiuy mduecs 
her to disown him. At length she is obliged bv a eoueur- 
rence of circumstances to own him ; and her death is the 
consequeticc. 'I’lns story, although somewhat iiuprohahle, 
might yri have been rendered extremely imerestiug. But 
the author has managed it with so little^skill, that the 
effect is entirely lost. ^I’he personages come in and go out 
wiiliont even a .'-cmblauee of reason ; and wfiat tlieysay 
while they reiii.iin is seldom at all to the purpose, tiiid often 
nc.irly v.tutitellivilile. The verse is uuh.irtnonious and tame 
to a very iiiuisiul degree. If the author shall ever write a 
tr.igeily that any person hut a reviewer will rend, he must 
by persevering study li.t'.c ntade wcnderful iitijiroveincnts. 
(Short Accomit of a New Tragedy, intitled. The Fall 
of the Mogul; attempted sumcwh.nt on iho Greek 
Model, and in wliich an Ffl'ort is made to restorts 
to that Species ot Diamatic Composition the dig¬ 
nity of Style, Sentiment, and Character, in which, 
of late. Years, it has been so lamentably deficient. 
Ir. White. 

The design of this account is to prepare the world for 
the ajvpcaruiicc of a new JmpennI tragctly as ttie author 
calls It, to lie*eulitkd “'I'he Fall of the Mogul." it i.s 
tery considerate in the author to prepare us in this niamicr 
lor his Imperial tragedy, for olherwi.-e wc might he .apt to 
bcdar./leil by its sudden splendor. It is to Ijc on the Greek 
niodcl, and .as a sperimeii he presents us with a chorus of 
Urnniiiis iwnl wisdv imitating the coiiiluct of 

the honest fijlow who having a house to disjiosc of, exlii- 
bited It I rid by way of sample. 'I'he Impcnal tragedy 
will he brought forward, not on the stage, but in iimiiurial 
piint. 'rite author does not choose to print on his own 
aeiounl what is designed as a puhlic hencfil, and therefore 
siihseriptions arc rettivtd at Mr. tVhilt's, I'lect-slreel. 
We cannot enter into the jm’rii.s of the trag.edv till it ap¬ 
pears, and wc have now only to .«ay in llie aiilotir of our 
cxpeetalions, • 

“ Oh spring to 'ight, auspicious babe be bom!!” 

Mjxi ;•} I X IE*.. 

A Short Accomit of the Cause of the Disc.tsc in Corn, 
called by Farmers the Blight, the Mildew, and the 
Rust. With two I’latcs, 4to. 

Sir .loscph Banks, the aiillior of this brief pnhiicatioii, 
dewryes the wanne-i ilumks of the naiion in general, for 
pointing out the e;u-e of an evil of no little niiigtiuiKlc, a 
cause so commonly overlooked hy those whom ii roiiccrns 
in the fir*t tiistahec. lie rcniat'ks, that it has been long 
known to botanists, that the bligltt in corn arises from the 
growth of a minute parasitic fungus, or ruushroom o» the 
leave.s, steins, and glumes of the living plant; and he inm- 
tions a fact truly extraordinary, that among all the wiiters 
on rural economy in England, who have delivered their 
opinion respecting this disease in corn, not one of them lias 
attributed it to the real cause, A nuuiber of excellent oh- 
serv-itions are adduced to direct the fanner both to a know- 
lixlgc (»f the evil, and to the means of pioviding a remedy. 
Agriculturists are invited to make pracncal ohrervatiuns oit 
the origin and progress of the disease; that by a proper 
collection of iaclSi the lucaus may be found of prevenung 
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•r curing the diseate. This is not only a most important, | 
but a very elegantly written tract. I 

Miscellanies. By Richard Twiss. 2 vola. 8vo. 1/. 
Egerton. 

This work consists of various extracts and translations 
from different authors. The first volume is chiefly com¬ 
posed of humourous and satirical pieces; the second is 
almost wholly taken up in examining the antiquity of the 
.^mes of chess and draughts, and the method of playing 
them. Some pretty chemical experiments are subjoined, 
said to be furnished to the author by Mr. Accutn .^—Those 
who are fond of such miscellaneous matter may find some 
amusement iti perusing these volumes. 

Tlie Twenty-fourth Report of the Society for Bettering 
the Conditkin of the Poor, containing Extracts of 
Accounts—No. 123. Is. 

There is nothing in this which we conceive to be in any 
considerable degree interesting. Wc are sttfry to say that 
wedo not think these reports arc improving in iniporiaucc. 
Considering the great things which remain to be done, it is 
melaaclioly to observe the trifling particulars with which 
this and some other of these reports arc filled. The Uev. 
Mr. Gilpin’s legacy to his parismoiicrs is a very fiiie^ieec, 
and here contained. But truly we are iii a very inferior 
degree indebted to this society for it. 

Choix tie Litterature. Par M. Dufresne. 8vo. 7*'. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter from Dr. Noehden.^ 

London, 60 , Portland-placrf 
March 18, 1803. 

(TJtviiufbtf cir«( »yifiiin ttrtffU ! 

Mr. EntTOR, 

It is bat a few days since I arrived Iq town, and 
found leisure to attend to the strictures W’hich, for 
these three months past, have appeared against me in 
the Literary Journal, from Crinitus and his friends. 

I had previously no intention to intrude upon you any 
farther, after the last letter I addressed to you : but, 
Crinitus has since that time acted in a manner, which, 
much against my inclination, coeipels me to interrupt 
that silence, which I was disposed to observe. 

I assurq you, I submit with no small degree of re¬ 
luctance to the necessity of disturbing Don Quixote 
in his reveries, or of interfering with his extrava¬ 
gancies. After the public bad been, as I thought, 
sufficiently apprised of the nature of bis foibles; I 
should have suffered him to rave unmolested, if he 
had not carried bis knight-errantry too far. He may 
experience disappointment from' the delusion, into 
which my temporary forbearance had betrayed him ;' 
and be enraged at a delay, which soothed his mind 
with a false imagination of victory and conquest: but 
I am not so much to blame, as he may conceive. 
Some peculiar circumstances, which it is immaterial 
for him to know, prevented my being acquainted, till 
very lately, with his exploits, since November last: 
and he will see, after pernsing this missive, that it is 
entirely bis own fault, that I have again troubled him 
with a few remarks. 

I.w'as surprised to find him in so great a fury as be 
appears iu tus Classic No. VIII ; and could not help 
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exclaiming ayjwt, ! Passion has, in at 

striking manner, with him, the effect of throwing Ida , 
ideas into a state of confusion, and causing the most 
ridiculous contradictions. Thus he says, in one place, 
that he wishes ' to consider our reconciliation on 
pointsaof abuse commenced, and that he is the first 
to hold out bis bands.’ And elsewhere he requests 
the Anticlassic (that is to say, the person who opposes 
Crinitus) tliat ‘ we may* meet on good-natured terms, ^ 
and with perfect forgiveness on each side for ai^d»- ' 
perity of language caused by momentary irritation.* 
But how does his conduct tally with these sentiments ? 
it is in utter repugnancy to any pacific inclination. 
He is not satisfied with that species of ill-will, which 
I he might transiently be tempted to indulge j but he 
industriously seeks for petty anecdotes (and these it 
must liave cost him no little share of labour to collect)* 
by which he imagines, iu his weak mind, he can either 
wound or asperse his adversary. Most of them it 
would be too trifling for me to notice; though these 
are chiefly tlic materials^ from which he fabricates his 
compositions, and in which he seems to place the 
principal attractions of his writing, lisdem ineptiis 
tucata sunt ilia omnia. But for some of them I shall 
be obliged to call him to an account. 

Another symptom of bis irascibility is the fretfulness 
he disphays towards his trusty ’squire. He says of 
him, that' his illiberality, as he was undoubtedly un« 
provoked, is conspicuous.’ This is cert.ainly not nn* 
like ihS Spanish original. Estd advertido de aqui ade- 
lante en mna cosa, paraque te abstevgas y r^portes, 
el hablar demasiado con mi go, qur. nitigm escudero kab- 
blasse con su senor, coma fu con el tuyo: but still I wa* 
shocked at the ingratitude of our Hairy Knight. For 
who can mistake the hearty zeal, v/ith wliich his 
Sancho enters into his cause, that obseives, how his 
very prose is run mad, and bis nonsense converted 
into something worse. 

That ardour, 

Whicli made him, tho’ it were in ipight 

Of nature and his stars, to write, 
deserved a better return. I scarce think, that Crini» \ 
tus atones for his default by the subsequent blandish- \ 
ment No. IX, when he says, that he does not know, 

' bow he can make a sufficient acknowledgment for 
the pleasure he has received from the two first Canto's. 

It is, however, not out of character; for in the same 
way the Spaniard, after Sancho Panfa had given him 
the assurance, que de aqui adelante no desplicgue wit 
labros, para hazer donayre de las cosas de vuestfa meretd^ 
sinofuere para honrarlc, como A mi amo, y senor natu^ 
rnl ; replied with %atisfaclion: De essa mancra vivird$ 
sabre la haz de la tierra. 

But notwithstanding bis anger, I do not see that he 
is improved in argument: this, as generally is the 
case, decreases in the same proportion as his vehe¬ 
mence augments; for reason is to passion in an inverse 
ratio. He has animated by>his fervour some others 
for bis cause: for such is the weakness of certain men, 
that they will be led by vociferation and empty noise. 
There occurs an anecdote in Madame Roland’s Me¬ 
moirs {Appel A rimpartiale pastil tie, Vol. II. PartlV. 
p. 16 '.} which strikes me as applicable upon this ocoa- 
sion. She went to hear a popular preacher, who had 
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gained much upon the admiration of the multitude; 
but that ingenious lady discovered in him nothing but 
strength of lungs, and energy of gesticulation. His 
words, though boisterous, contained little sense; and 
with all the agitation of bis body be could not produce 
an argument. 11 dMtuit des chases coTmtunesjiu ton 
d'm inspiri; il les appuf/oit des gestes si terrihlcs, qu'il 
persuadoit d beaucoup de gens qu'elles itoicut belles. 
But what is most amusing inttbe story, is the adtnir* 
'cuStMirof one of the audience, tlms described: Je n'oti- 
blierai jamais un hmnme plant} droit eu face de la chaire 
oil s’agitoit Beauregard, la bouche bcante, laissant 
(chopper inwlontairement I'expression de son admiration 
stiipide dans ces trois mots: commk ii, site! The 
number of those, who may fight on the aide of Crini- 
tus, will never induce me to think, that he is for that 
. reason more secure from defeat. " For the victory of 
battle standeth not in the multitude of an host;” and 
it is well known, that those are often loudest in the 
cries of victory, who have the least pretensmn to it. 

Bespecting these champions I have in iny last letter 
declared my manner of acting, and it is only from a 
regard to old acquaintances, that 1 shall again advert 
to those, whose initials are C. S. and C. R. I am 
informed, that the first has in his wrath turned poet, 
and is become my furious and im'placable foe. 1 
am sorry for both these circumstances; for the 
former on his account, for the latter on my own. 
It must have given him much trouble to w'rite bis two 
cantos, even if he composed them slans pedesin vno: 
at least more trouble than the thing is woryi. What 
advantage* can he expect to derive from it ? Many 
readers will be tired either with the subject, or with 
the poetry, and stop short in their perusal, before they 
get to the end. If his strains were meant to atfect 
me, he was mistaken in his calculation. The situa¬ 
tion, in which 1 stand, is precisely this: The writer, 
who makes me one of his heroes, is either a poet of 
talent and merit; in which case 1 must be flattered 
that he thinks me worth bis notice: his invective and 
eatire cannot injure my feelings, unless the conscious¬ 
ness of deserving chastisement were to place me within 
their reach:—Or, on the other hand, he is a mere 
composer of doggerel, and a buffoon in rhyme^ if 
this second supposition were true, I must be as great 
a simpleton as himself, if 1 cared for his trifies. 1 
will not decide, which part of the dilemma prepon¬ 
derates, but 1 am truly afflicted at his iraplaiMhle 
hatred and fury: A*£f fMi p,t jruTij<r>K. I myself have 
an invincible predilection for peace and good neigh¬ 
bourhood, and would do cveiy thing in my power 
to soften his resentment. If 1 have unintentionally 
offended him, fts>M kfio-xt. l*beseccb him tor the 
future, putyu-kniTufK, roti) Y»f 

mpsufsii} and it is wilh sincerity, that I use these 
words: n«»i, tn, ii I Let him not imi¬ 

tate the rancoqr’of the shaggy hero, of whose recou- 
ciliutioD I entertain no |;npes. 

y’ eti» itfiAii rgwr»t ir» /UFScAAar 

pstnti' ft>i J'uMtnritt O' split jifgts. 

• His friend C. R. who is always ready to give salu¬ 
tary advice, because it is in the nature of his profes- 
lina to do so, will perhaps suggest the propriety of 
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meeting my advances with kindness. This gentleman 
has not so bad an opinion of me, as an inveterate ene¬ 
my would be apt to encourage. He praises me for one 
or two good qualities ; and particularly for my saga¬ 
city. I certainly gave a proof of my skill in conjecture 
when 1 guessed at him, and his character, though 1 
encountered him in the dark. I took Iiim for one, 
who wanted employment and thought 

him calculated for a police officer. In this I was not 
wrong ; for though he was not actually invested with 
that office, he had felt his talent for it; and, as ho 
tells us, offered himself once as a candidate at Bow- 
street. That he was not successful in his application, 
but panted in vain (gratis nnheluns) for that thealn: 
of action, in which doubtless, he w^nild have ex¬ 
celled, may be matter of concern. The groun of the 
trio, would not have been unpleasant: Don Quixote, 
Sanebo Pangi, and an Alguazil. The information, 
that he is clerk to a lawyer, docs not come amiss. I 
resjiect him the more for being engaged in so credit¬ 
able a profession. For though Cicero somewhere 
^ays^ Dignitas in tam tenui seientid qujt potest esse 
and adds, res enim parxee, I entertain for it a proper 
degree of esteem. If it be observcit, that ttie ns 
parcu' may with peculiar force be applied to the person 
of whom I speak, since, .'iccording to his o\\ a account, 
he is as yet only occupied with the nicanest duties of 
that respectable profession, being noliuiig more tliati 
clerk to a barrister, I shall nevertheless value him by 
anticipation^ considering that he may in the course of 
time rise to eminence. He shews some abilities, and 
^is above all impre$.scd with this maxim, which a hu¬ 
mourous poet attributes to lawyers in general, tiiat 

I They make their best ailvantages 

Of other*’ quarrels, like the Swi.s.s. 

Being sapported by such able allies, as those whom 
I just now have complimented, (for other ‘ weak 
masters’ I will not name) Criuitus ought to have 
blazed with the splendour of a comet; but he only 
appears like a boggy vapour. The utmost I can say 
in favour of his writing is; 

’O; f istit MiTUM 7$ sreAAte rf Hit 

xTng tv iutT» Kir/nei. 

I confess that 1 am ashamed of him as my antago¬ 
nist. I le cannot even distinguish a false print, but, 
like Don Quixote, when mistaking a flock of sheep 
for a regiment of cavalry, magnifies it into a great lite¬ 
rary crime, I could not abstain from a smile, when 1 
imagined him leaping and dancing about in as frantic 
a manner (Dkite lo Biean, d lo his dicite hninJ) 
as Philip did after having won the battle of Chaeronca. 
That erratum was too palpable to escape the dullest, 
apprehension. It would correct itself': 

Mngnoqtte labors Cj/clopum 

Desudatum, 

How could it possibly be svdore desudatum? Tl)i.s 
must have been visible even to a person, that k,ncw 
less of quantity than Crinitus: but he, perhaps, pur¬ 
posely shut his eyes to tlie second line. If he is an 
Etonian, which may be doubted, Mr. Pote, the printer, 
must have given him repeated lesson.*, in his school¬ 
books, of fflat caution, with which ty^ og aphic errots 
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ought to be censured: the crowd of which, occuring 
in tho>!c books, might with as much justice be chnrged 
upon tiit5 headmaster of thd illustrious seminary, as 
Ciiiiitos lavs to my account. I will not ini- 

peaih ilia prir.ter’s deiil of Wr. JlaliKiiii, nor any 
olli'i" individual <la;tno'i; but Nlioevcr it w is, that 
ciiiier uiedclled vvitli the proof-sheets, or with the 
copy of niv MS. it is cI'MI that it ivust li.i'c brtii one j 
o) tliosc Irieiid'y lives, who v, isiieU to t.i’, uiir the; 

cause of OTimius fo iniieli for this ‘ eiieliaiiled , 

liilis,’ vvliieli 'le ha.. gi\en lem lUeli great . 

amosetnenr.—lie makes a lime slorv of ns in In-, \ 

granting, indee.l, that a book is i thing, but doubt- | 

fill, wliellu v a tiling in ly be a book. ! 

I!.‘d mvKrl.ikc U> jirovi Ir. ioieii j 

t'f .iiv.'iini nt, a inaii’s no liOtse. ii 


A\ hat l.iboiir 1 j,> is .it to as! ert.ii’i, ih.U res means ' ar- ij 
gumeiit,’ ‘si:l;jeet miller,’ wlien that vofv passage in il 
i loitiee ali'ioit eli.'iks Inin u ,ih this signdie.ition. li 
was pieptre ! to aliord l.ito some iiit'onn;Ki!>n on this i 
j’ioint ol eiwitologv, but 1 liiid him so indoeiio and 
ob.stinate, whieh pei urunttes, niy sagacious triiMic^.M. 
t)omu remarks, are inseparable fioin the nature of 
Criiiitus, tliat in doing so I sliould plough the, sea. 

He flatters me (I am sure, against his intention) 
when he .says, in one of his notes, that niy idea of 
impannelling a jury orcurs in Hoyle s controversy. I 
feel myself much hoiumresl by tli.at precedent, and 
enjoy the compliment in it.s full extent, though it is at 
the expence of being called a plagiarist. I moreover , 
collect from this incident, that 1 have given Criiiitus 
a considerable share of emjiloymeiit. 1 have .sharp¬ 
ened his attention to study, and caused him to read 
many things, which lie perhaps otherwise would 
not have looked at; and reflecting, tliat it is now 
almost a twelvemonth, since 1 have thus occupicti 
him, he will, I should hope, in the progres's of time, 
when he comes to reason, feel, if he will not acknow¬ 
ledge the obligations, which lie owes me. To teach 
him a right way of thinking has been my serious en¬ 
deavour, and, with the same good purpose, I will 
favour him with an ubscrvatioii or two on his last 
essay, which treats of Hair. ^ 

He is not aware of the disadvantage, which he 
brings upon himself by letting the world know that 
he is vn (/ /lii/rii. M. Oome has coiisiderc'd this ques¬ 
tion in one point of view j but it may be regarded in 
many others. It struck me, from the first, that when 
he called himself Criiiitus, he meant in fact to say 
Pilosiis ; and that he did not so much pretend to a 
line chcvcliire, .ns to roughness of surface in general. 

I soon perceived that the piik/na cicsaries of Apollo 
was far from his ihouglus: so little does he care for 
this ornament of the head, tli^t he even (juarrels with 
the word capHliliaiti. He Ikks nothing to do with that 
smoothness and polish, hy v.-hich the liberal arts are 
distinguished: and assumes a character directly op¬ 
posed to that terseness of a.spect, under which Talent, 
Science, and Genius are emblematically personified, 
by the names of Apollo, Mercury, Minerva, and the 
Muses. His partiality ibr a rough outside has proba¬ 
bly led him to the allegory of tlie clown, whetting 
his axe, and going to cut down a tree. For pilosus is 
an epithet that is sometimes assigned to boors j and. 


if I remembei'right, Martial spea1<s of pilosm coloniis. 

I must do justice to this metaphor for its aptness, 
though, in general, the author is a. unhappy in this 
as he is in every other .species of composition. For 
the person, to whom I allude, appears, thouah I do 
not knc'v liijm by sight, a complete rusiic in his man¬ 
ners. The wretched vvo.idman complains, that while 
he wi.hes to perfoim his day’.s labour, hi.j operation is 
contiiuially obstructed by iiiiprrioits bramijles. I'hcse 
brambles, in winch he aukwardly entangles his 'l b'A, -- 
will, I anialraid, inciea.se, til! they may at last seriously 
disiuss him. In the mean tmie, let him i’bsi.iin from 
hue words, an.i express liis stirrow m language n.stu- 
ral to Ins cap.irity: (or wiiile one wishes to shew him 
compjasion, it is impossible to help laughing at the 
iprnp plii.iscologv that he uses. Whoever heard 
of iiiipriiiius bruiih/iA' or who c.sn conceive any 
bnmbles to be iiiipt riiius More filly might he talk of 
despotic tin.'lles, tyrannical couch grass, and other 
noxious weeds, with which the l.abmirer in the country 
i.s harassed. It is not from envy, [assure him, that 
I speak against his hairinc.ss: as far as regards my in¬ 
terest, he may be vrsis pUosior j or ipienti. Rut for 
his own sake 1 press these considerations. Ithasbrought 
him into the compasy of Comus, the god of folly 
(whom he even seems to worship as his patron,) anil 
into that of the Fauns and Satyrs; this Last opinion is 
confirmed hy hi? allusion dr aiitro «i/iiip/mruni. It will 
not mortify him less to be told, that by the same hairi¬ 
ness he has been seduced to attempt the interpretation 
of a Greelypassage, in which he has utterly failed. Tlie 
words are inanTopitett, which he very oddly trans¬ 
lates, " we were all very unhairy within doors.” He 
must really know very little of Greek, if he meant 
that in earnest: for ice,TT8s-l*< here neither refers to 
shaving nor cropping, but denotes that act of lament¬ 
ation and mourning, which is known even to hoys 
under the name of ksvitoj, or planrtus. The sense of 
that passage, therefore, is: “within we indulged in 
violent expressions of onr grief.” 1 shall not dwell 
upon these oversights, nor tell the reader, what he 
must him.self remark, that ray opponent is deficient 
in scholarship. But before I quit this subject, 1 will 
profit by the opportunity to request some information 
of Criiiitus, concerning two hairy points, which, I 
confess, give me some embarrassment. The first, 
which, 1 should apprelicnd, no one was better quali¬ 
fied to explain than he, is the word hare-hrbmed, 
which I once saw wrillen huir-brained, and took for 
an error of orthography. Criniins makes me think, 
that it might not be wrong) and I beg, he will have 
tlie goodness to clear up,thi.s matter. The next ques¬ 
tion 1 wish to ask, fo wliich, however, I do not ex¬ 
pect so ready an answer, relates to a passage in Plau¬ 
tus, Mostell. 1, 3. (I'y. 

Soli gercttdum renseo morem, el capiundos crines. 
What is the meaning of capere cri/irsf To pull a 
man’s wig about his ears ? That would not do. I 
am not satisfied with the explanation usually given j 
and, therefore, have recourse to a person, who seems 
to have made Aair his particular study. 

From these lighter topics J proceed to others whicli * 
are of some importance; and which have principally 
been the cause of my wriUng again. Crinitus 
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the readers of his essays, that I atn one of the editors 
of the Medical and Physical Journal, which is pub- 
'lished by Phillips •, and as such he cracks his whip at 
me. Mow, the least 1 can say to that assertion is, tliat it 
is not true. ] atn no more concerned in that publica¬ 
tion than Crinitus may be in the Edinburglf lletsicw; 
and confess myself as ignorant of the subjects which 
it discusses, as he may be of science in general. ] 
would, therefore, caution him4n his criticisms not to 
IvSP^.hienself in strange ground. The name, winch is 
prefixed to the work in question, is that of my bro- 
’ ther, whose recent death I lament. I own, that the 
remembrance of a person extremely dear to me, thus 
brought belore the public, when he had not offended, 
when dead and unable to vindicate any injury, gave 
me much pain. It must have been haste and impru¬ 
dence, failings that strongly affect Crinitus, which 
implicated him in this mistake. I cannot be so hostile 
as to set it down to malice. But he seems to have 
been more wilfully ungenerons in the contemptuous 
pity, with which he speaks of tlie emigrant Hatio- 
‘ veriaus. If I interpret him right, he charges, though 
i iudistlnctly, a part of his Majesty's German subjects 
^ with a tendency to disloyalty. If such be Ins mean¬ 
ing, I declare that passage. No. VllI, p. b’O'O, to be a 
gross and malicious misrepresentatioa. 'I'he people of 
the Electorate of Hanover are throughout, as flir as 
my information goes (and that, the reader will not 
doubt, is more accurate than what Crinitus can fur¬ 
nish) distinguished for their fidelity and attuclAncnt 
to their beloved scjvereign. They have suflerecb much, 
and are pcrh&ps reducecl to the extremes of misery; 
but they have sufl'cred in the cause of Great Britain. 
1 cannot without indignation hear so disgraceful a 
reflection from one, who calls himself an Englishman; 
if he is so, he strangely deviates from that disposition, 
for which his countrymen have, in general, been re¬ 
spected. , 

1 have not yet done with my impeachments against 
the veracity of Crinitus. He insinuates, that I am 
occasionally engaged in the mean practice of under¬ 
selling the established booksellers in England. After 
mferring to an expression of mine, be proceeds in 
^ese terms; “ which idea he probably took from hi» 
jundcrselling sundry copies of Ileyne’s Ilomcr in Eng- 
—'land, for which 1 have my vouchers, and the truth of 
I which he knows too well to dare to contradict tlie 
assertion." The last words of this sentence sounded 
' to me very much like the language of a poltroon, who 
throws down a defiance, when he hopes that it will 
not be taken up. But he is mistaken in this instance: 
for I deny the truth of the allegation. The reader 
will judge from the following statement, whether 1 
•am right in this supposed deed of boldness. Having 
ordered a parcel of books, for my own use, from 
Germany, I oflered to three gentlemen at Eton, to 
procure, for them copies of Heyne’s Homer, which 
had been published at that Ijme, at a more reasonable 
price, than for what an English bookseller could 
aflbrd to sell them. But it must be understood that 
this was, on ray part, a mere act of friendship to¬ 
wards some individuals for whom I entertained a re¬ 
gard, and with whom I bad been in the habits of a 
long acquaintance. I gained no profit from this com¬ 


mission, except the pleasure of obliging those friends: 
and r am persuaded that they will be sbreked as much 
as I was myself, at the idea of my having been actu¬ 
ated by base, selfish, and mercenary views. 

If any thing is to be said of this in.mer. f am con¬ 
fident, it must be in favour of that rrouble, which, 
though it had been ever so small, was underlaken for 
the atlvant.ige of my friends. Only a jjerson like 
Crinitus could construe it into any tiling degrading 
and reproachful. He must not imagine that I am to 
1 m! awed by his intimations; be speaks of vouchers 
tor his assertion; and I will, therefore, name those 
gentlemen to whom 1 have alluded. They are I. The 
Rev. Dr, Goodali, head-master of Eton. 2. The Rev. 
J.B. Sumner, assistant-master at the Ihme school. 
:J. The third copy was destined for a very partir.nl.ir 
friend of mine; but he having found an opportunity 
of obtaining oiie before the arrival of my parrel, it 
was transferred to the Ilev. Mr. Carter, at Eton. If 
I know any thing of the character of those gentlemen, 
they will reprobate such a slanderous insinuation, by 
which •! am represented as a low tool of mercantile 
speculation. 

After Crinitus has has been thus variously charac¬ 
terized, who will wouder if he should study to re¬ 
main in concealment ? The prudence of this becomes 
more evident every day; and if he is moderately 
wise, he will m.ikc it his anxious care not to emerge 
into ligl^t. I will not endeavour to draw him from 
his den by si)f;h lures as Poeticastos threw out to 
.Ttyiius: for, in truth, I value him too little. Nor let 
hi,* vanity be flattered by the proceedings I adopted, 
m writing to a respectable gentleman at Cambridge. 
I admit that I am to blame for conceiving the pos.si- 
bility, that so worthy a character could tie Crinitus; 
but, while I acknowledge my error, and herewith pub¬ 
licly entreat that gentleman's pardon, let me also be 
permitted to stale what I have to say in my defence. 
The Rev. Petkk Hinde, of King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was mentioned to me as the writer of the 
Classic. Some hints were scattered in those papers of 
a knowledge which Crinitus pretended to ha\e of mo 
personally, that appearAi to render those suggestions 
probable. For I had for several years lived with Mr. 
I-Iiiide on the same spot, and frequently enjoyed the 
pleasure of his conversation and society. 1 was un¬ 
easy at the suspicion, which began to rise in my 
mind, and extremely concerned at the chance there 
was at my hurting the feelings of a person, whom I 
had always esteemed both for his character and his 
learning. Under these impressions, I felt a soiicittuie 
to discover my anonymous opponent: and, last of all. 
thinking it more manly and honourable to put an end 
to my doubts, than to suspect a man who might be 
innocent, 1 wrote to Mr. Hinde, openly staling what 
information I had received, and begging him to fa¬ 
vour me with a decisive answer. He did so, without 
delay; and in a manner, such as you might expect 
from the good breeding of a gentleman, and the libe¬ 
rality of an accomplished scholar. He gave me the 
most satisfactory assurance, that he was not the author 
I inquired after; and I trust, that the letter of thanks 
and apology I addressed to him, contained every thing 
that he could look for from one, who sincerely res- 
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pectcd him, and was Sorry at having, even in the 
slightest manner, perhaps displeased him by the shade 
of a suspicion. This is that merry story, with which 
Crinitus entertains his friends towards the close of 
his VII Ith number. Whether Mr. Hiiule was amused 
with the manner in which it was related, I cannot 
say; bat I think, 1 may maintain that his delicacy 
will be offended at being openly introduced into print. 
With this unpleasant circiinistancc he must upbraid 
Crinitus, who by an abuse of confidence, has ren¬ 
dered such a justification necessary on my part. I 
must in rigid justice, consider, Mr. Hinde as having 
first given publicity to this transaction, by coinmn- 
nicating the purport of my coi respondcncc, either 
directly or itfdirecily, to a person who had not the 
discretion of withholding it from the press. As to j 
myself, 1 rest on .i full conviction, that my proceed- | 
ings arc justifiable in the eyes of tiie Law, and of 
common sense. 

As to the nature of anonymous writing in general, 
when it involves the character and reputation of 
others, tlicre can exist no doubt among men of sense 
and of honour. My venerable friend Mr. Bryant, 
compared it to the employment of an assassin; and 
Mr. Gibbon passes this sentence on his own conduct: 

‘ 1 cannot forgive myself in a [wrsonal attack the 
cowardly concealment of my name and character.' 
(See Memoirs.) Thus the thing appears, when it is 
seriously contemplated; but with regard to Crinitus. 

I find it often laughable. He seems tp enjoy his re¬ 
tirement, .and props himself on the precedent of ip- 
genious and admired writers. I dare say, he wus 
pleased when M. Oome mentioned before him tlie 
n.sme of Junius, though the syllable m, was the only 
similarity that was designed tu be implied. Just so 
tloes he identify himself with the genius of Bentley, 
in a quotation p. 6'jB, and 1 have formerly rebuked 
him for mocking Person, He resembles the attorney’s 
clerk, who dreamt of a Chief Justice, p. 662; and 
has the failing of the silly crow, qiii 

JmmisciiU se Pavommforntoso gregi 
Jilt, &c. 

But what am I to do, when th(.s exposed to his darts? 
Must I sutler myself to be woiindcil witli impunity ? 

J will not. I shall consult wi^h my excellent friend, 
Mr. Peter Wilkins, of Dulwich, how 1 may, after 
the example of Hogg and Kirby, bring him to justice 
J have been told, that, when Sir John Scott brought 
in his bill for restricting the liberty of the press, Sir 
Boyle Roach proposed, ‘ that all anoymous publica 
tions should have the name of the author on the title 
page.’ Now I wish to know, and Crinitus's friend, 
the lawyer’s clerk, may perhaps have picked up this 
information, whether that suggestion of the Irish 
baronet was adopted as a clause in the bill. If it was 
let him tremble: for he will be doubly in fault. First, 
as one Qn« pipuhd oce/iiastt cartrenre condisit, guod 
hifumiam facMtjiacitiotn que allerei: (See Fragg. XII 
Tabb. tab. vit. lex. 8.) and secondly, because he has 
ofiended agaiust Sit Boyle Roach. 

Thus 1 part with Crinitus, and his companions for 
the present. The dubiousness of their conduct will 
not allow me tu form any resolution as to my future 
proceedings. It is certainly not iny ambition to 


enter into a' competition of malevolent and abusive 
rhetoric ; I shall treat any individual that assails me .» 
in this manner, as 1 would a pousarde at the fish- 
market, and dismiss him with these words, ifym 
ta*>nnftn Xty •ruJia, ‘ rant as you will, I do not mind 
you.’ • Bui the vindication of tmth, which was the 
motive that brought me forward this time, will never 
eease to operate as an inducement to commit myself 
to the hazard of a contest. If Crinitus would wish 
me to be silent, he must be careful not to IterteKf" 
from that line of rectitude, from which, in more than 
one instance, I have seen him depart. 1 may then 
feel little inclination to spoil that amusement he finds 
in writing, nor yet to chastize any wanton transgres¬ 
sion of bis pen. 1 am, by no means, set upon having 
the last word, which, in my opinion, signifies m 
little, as the firing of the last cannon in the field of 
battle, in order to decide the victory. But I must 
tell him, that I neither feel iny strength nor mjr 
temper impaired, and inadequate for a longer prose¬ 
cution of this warfare. 

G. H. Nokiidew. 


N OTICE S. 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, See. 

Naval andMilitart Jurisprudence. —Mr. M'Ar¬ 
thur olK<‘iatiiig Judge-advocate at various Courts-iiiartial, 
and adthor of Fmanci.tl and Political Facts of tlie Eigh¬ 
teenth ayd present Century, has aniiomiccd the appearance 
in a few days ef a W'ork in two volumes octavo, entitled, 

“ Principles and Praelice of Naval and Military Courts- 
martial, with an Ajipendix illustrative of the subject, the 
opinions of counsel and Judge-advocatc-general on remark- 
ulc cases in both services, for the last dO years, to which 
added a chronological list of trials bv naval courts- 
martial since the year 1760, exhibiting a scale of military 
rimes and nunisliinents, extracted from the Admiralty 
records.” We uuder'.taud that the plan of the present 
work is entirely changed from tiiat of the original treatise 
on naval courts-mdriial, (now six years out of print,) and 
which has Iteeii often ciuotcd as a book of authority aKl 
reference in courts of law. 'fhe author has not only traceu 
the institution of naval and military laws to their origin 
diid first principles, lint he has also ilhisircatcd all doubtfiil 
cases by the received practice and usage in the naval and ‘ 
military services, as well as by the common and statute lavv ' 
of England, and the practice of civil and criminal courts 
of Judicature. He has given the forms preparatory to 
trial, and enlarged considerably on (he rules of evidence 
and the proceedings of courts-martial to judgment and 
execiuion. He has ijceti several years employed in sedu¬ 
lously aivanging from a mass of materials in liis possession, 
the. two systems of naval and military jurisprudence com¬ 
prised in the work; and the parallel superstructures are ex- 
liibited, in order that their analogy and discordance, the * 
proportions of the one to the other, and their comparative 
merits and defects may be compared and ascertained ; the 
whole at the present crisis, supplying a desideratum in the 
learned, as well as naval and,.niilttary professions. 

Acricultore.—M r. James Malcolm, Land Survevor to 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes 
of York and Clarence, has issued Proposals for publishing 
by Subscription, a General View of the Agriculture <»f 

S Surrey, accompanied by an Attempt to analyse the several 
Sorts of Manures therein found, or used j and to apply 
them to the Soils and Plants most suitable to them, llie 
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Plaatt) whether Com or Polse/Grassee or Trees, are sysie- 
maticaliy as wdl as agriculturally treated, so that conjunclly 
with the Manures, they may w applied to almost every 
Soil and Situation in the Kingdom. Some Hints arc also 
introduced towards improving the Lime Kilns now in Use 
in the different Parts of the County, together|with such 
Miscellaneous Subjects as have appeared in the Coiffse of 
this Survey, intimately connected with its Prosperity; as 
originally intended and drawn up for the Considerauou of 
the Board of Agriculture. * 

... * ^ 

Flora Graca.— -The late Professor Sibthorp having 
accomplished two voyages to Greece, and the adjacent 
countnes, for the purpose of investigating the Natural His¬ 
tory, Agriculture, ana Medicine of those rich and Classical 
regions, his valuable life unfortunately fell a sacrifice to the 
fatigues of the undertaking. But he left directions, by 
Wifi, for the publication of a Flora Graica, to be corn- 
nosed from his Manuscript Journals, Notes, his Dried 
Plants, and the Drawings executed under his inspection by 
Mr. Ferdinand Bauer. The Executors of Dr. Sibthorp 
having appointed Dr. Smith to digest and arrange these 
materials, and'to undertake the systematic and descriptive 
parts of the work, it i^ proposed to fulfil the intentions of 
Its original author in the following manner—^'Phe i'Vojo 
^ Grceca will consist of ten volumes in large folio, each con¬ 
taining one hundred plates, coloured so as to imitate the 
drawings in every respect as closely as possible, and accom¬ 
panied by full scientific descriptions in Latin, with sy- 
Donyms, and such necessary or useful observations as can 
be furnished upon the subject.—It is proposed to divide 
each volume into two parts or fascicuU, each containing 
fifty platp, with their appropriate letter-press, to bt pnb- 
lished with as much expedition at possible with justice to 
the work, till^he whole ten volumes he completed.—In fur¬ 
ther pursuance of the direction of Dr. Sibthorp, it is also 
proposed to publish a Prodromus Florae tircectp, in two 
volumes octavo, without plates, being a Systematic Synopsis 
of the great work. 

CoLONiZATioir.— In the year 179S an attempt was 
made by some British subjects, and sunctiondi Iw the go¬ 
vernment, to establish a settlement on the island of Bulama, 
on the Western Coast of Africa, with a view to the intro¬ 
duction of Letters and Religion into that quarter of the 
glpbe, and the cultivation of Tropical PrcKlncUons on the 
Voast by means of free natives, thereby gradually abolishing 
/African slavery. In consequence of disunion among the 
Ainbscribers and settlers the attempt failed. A party, no\«- 
I ever, remained on the island about a year and a half, under 
/ Capt. Phillip Beaver, then a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
During this time, that gentleman had sufficient opportuni¬ 
ties of ascertaining the productive powers of the soil, and 
the dispositions and manners of the neighbouring savage 
tri bes; a nd being fully convinced of the practicability of the 
plaffpSid the great advantages which would result from it, 
if properly undertaken, has determined to call the,attention 
of Government to an affair of so nnjeh importance, by 
publishing a complete account of the original attempt, tile I 
^ journal of his proceedings on the island, and the result of his 
observations on the soil, climate, and natives of that part of 
Africa. Tlie work will be ready for the public towards the 
end of May. 

Gismbr, the celebrated German pastoral poet, has left 
io.the possession of bis family a collection of landscapes 
and views from rural life, all in bis own hand. They are 
done in water-colours, and are uncommonly beautiful, 
both in the design and colouring. His family intend to 
have engravings of them published, and have cotnniiucd 
the execution , of this task to Kolhe, a native of Berlin, who 
hat distinguished himself as an engraver of landscapes. 


Claude Chappb, the inventor of Telegraphs, ended hie 
life at Paris on the 81st of Jannar^-, in the forty-second 
year of his age. According to the Moiiiteur, he droviined 
himself in a well, from weariness of life, after having first 
written the following words on a piece of naper;—“1 kilt 
myself, because I am weary of a life that burdens me. I 
have nothing to reproach myself with.” 

Anquetil Duperron, so long since celebrated for liis 
distant travels, and his wriiings on Oriental literature, died 
lately at Paris, in ihe7*'th year of his age. He was foc- 
merly a Member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and lat¬ 
terly of the National Institute. 

Luther. —In one of the last German Journals is the 
following article: The persons who have undertaken to 
erect a monument to the memory of Martin Luther, have 
just received the following answer from the lAng of Prussia 
to their last report addressed to him;— 

“ His Majesty, the King of Prussia, having seen by the 
report of the patriotic Literary Society of the County 
Man.sfield, the success of their enterprise for the erection 
of a monument to l.uther, informs tiiem that the news of 
those happy effects gi\e him great pleasure; and observing, 
that the said Society have the hopes of being able to ac- 
codiplifh the end they proposed, of combining a beneficent 
institution with the sail! monument; and his Majesty ob¬ 
serving ton, with jilcasure, that they pursue this laudabl* 
object, most willingly means to contribute as much as pos¬ 
sible to realise this good design. Signed, 

“ Frederic William." 
This Letter having reanimated the zeal of the Society, 
they have communicated to the subscribers the plan they 
had formed. That is, to found, along with a monument 
simple but worfliy of its destination, an institution in which . 
will be reared poor orphans of both sexes, and more cmks- 
ciSlIy those of the workmen in the mines, to whom Lu¬ 
ther’s care was particularly directed; youths destined for 
the ministry, and also, young [Hirsons of both sexes, and 
of all conditions, who will receive an education as perfect 
as possible for,thc business of life. This institution will ha 
pl.aced in an (men plain in one of the finest situations in 
the County of Mansfield, where agriculture, arts, and ma¬ 
nufactures flourish. The authors of this plan address 
themselves to all minds of sensibility and henevolenee of all 
countries, and of all religions, to contriblite to its execution. 

“ Luther,” say they, ** belongs to the Universe, which ho 
regirdcd as his countiy. The Christians of the Romish 
church, those of the GAek ritual, the Calvinists, the Lu¬ 
therans, the United Brethren, the Presbyterians, Uie Epis¬ 
copal church, the Menmouites, all the worshippers of 
Jesus Christ, even the Israelites, the Mahometans, the 
Hindoos, derive advantage from the rays of his light.” 

Christian Felix Wxisse, celebrated for a variety 
of compositions in prose and verse, died last December at 
Leipzig in the 78th year of his age. His elegies, his songs 
of the Amazons, his imitations of Tyrtasus, and a variety 
of lyrical compositions, almost the first of the kind in 
the German language, procured him high reputation as a 
poet. The German theatre has been in a particular man¬ 
ner indebted to him. His comedies and tragedies met with 
much success; and an adaptation of Shakspeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet to the German stage, tended greatly to intrixluce 
a taste in that country for the works of our great dramatic 
poet. He also produced the first popular comic operas on 
the German theatre; and his pieces of this description not 
only gave (mcasion to the compositions of Heller, but are 
for the time unquestionably much better than so many of 
a later period, on which Mozart has wasted his unrivalled 
talents. He promoted a critical knowledge of the fine arts 
bv the publication of the Old and New Library tif the 
Scienen and Liberal Arte. His acquaintauce with the 
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modfirn lan»nss;<*s enabled liim to enrii-li Gernoaii litenitiiie 
^vith iii.iiiy c\cell<‘nt translations fruni Kii^lisli and i'reiicli. 
Uis C'/i’f ‘’tail'll Friend and the Corrcspomlonce annexed l» 
it have done much gu'>d, and greatly promoted the instruc¬ 
tion of the young. Ills humane and ainuhL’ character 
throw a still greater lustre around him tlian his talents. 
His funeral was attended with a most numerous assemlilage 
of all classes. The scholars front the variotis sriuiiiaries 
of Ijt'ijixig walked in proeession, hating anblciiiatical 
devices in honour of the de.id. 

Profbssok \’Aiir., the celebrated botanist, who died 
■•last Dceoinber at < 'opeiihagen, w.is a native of Bergen in 
Norway. lie was initiated in naiiiial history bj' Prolcssttr 
Strom, and afurwtrds studied five years at Ups.il under 
I.inn.Tiis. In the year 17S5, be travelled, Ity tne order of 
his Daiiiih MjiJesivs ibouj;h the ditiereiit coinitiie.s of Ku- 
ro|)e, and tin- states of B.irbary. f hi his return to Copen¬ 
hagen, two years afterwards, he was .ippointed a Professor, 
anti editor of the Mora Dntiira. He afterwards travelled 
at the e.vpence of govcrninei.t through varthns parts of Kn- 
rope, and received many marks of consideration. 'J'he 
French Dirc'^tory presviited him with a copy of a rare work, 
entitled P/uufes du itoi, which Mallicrltcs formerly pre¬ 
pared for Louis XVI. On his return from this t*jnr he 
was m.ide Professor of Botany, and sujK-ri’.itendant of the 
hotanic garden belonging to the university of Coitcnbiigen. 
jBcMdes his botanical pursuits, Vahl applied himself to 
various other branches of natural history. He assisted in 
compiling the Du/iita, and llic leones of Asett- 

nius, snrierintcndant of mines. He communicated several 
pieces of information to Curier, at Paris, on the history of 
carnivorous beasts, and to Fabricins on the history of 
insects. He had on his various tours collected a very large 
I'lerbafium, which, by the iiiiincrous contributions of his 
friends, at length swelled to .n prodigious size, and is, per¬ 
haps, untiv.illed for the number and admirable arrangement 
of the plants it contains, lie possessed very uncommon 
industry, and an ins.uiablc thirst for reading. His last 
■work, entitled Enumeraiio Planfantm, was broken off by 
his death. • 

Mashrs I)r ToVTUDK, known by his confinement of 
ihirtv-five yeans in the c.asile of Vincennes, ia the Bastile, 
and Bicclrc, liied lately in the eightieth year of his age. 
llie long contincnient had so little injured his health, that 
oven at his very advanced age he could take very long walks. 
The heirs of M-td.inie Poinjiadonr, on whose account he 
had been .“o long cunlined, gave ^hn some farms, on the 
rents of which he was enabled to live comfortably in bis 
old age. His history, whitih has since been translated into 
Jii.inv lariknages, was pnbiished by the Advocate Thierry, 
In the Year I 79 O. In the tear 1791). be wrote a political 
])aniphlet, which has circulated not a little in France. 

Oriental Literatore, — AI. Jfngemann, a German, 
well known for his aronaintance with the Sanscrit, has re¬ 
cently discovered in the library at Paris, the third and fourth 
Fcda in manuscript, which Volney supposes to be eight 
hundred years old, and is at present employed in examining 
them. 

IcELANPic Literature. —An Icelandic Dictionary is 
about to be published at tlie expcnce of the Danish govern¬ 
ment. It is the work of a lately deceased Icelandic cler¬ 
gyman, named BiSiti Ilafdersutt. There is also shortly 
expect^ to appear, a critical grammar of the Icelandic 
tongue, by one Areul, a native of Altona, who had been 
sent by the Danish government into the northern provinces, 
to collect plants for a Flora Danica. During this employ¬ 
ment, lie made itiinself musier of the Icelandic language, 
and collected llttnic inscriptions. 

Dutch Literature.— ^The want of a well-arranged 
and complete Grammar of the Dutch tongue has long been 


a matter of complaint in Holland. The orthograpliy has 
remained particularly confused, and almost wholly arbitrary. 
The govcrnnieiil in the year It^Ol, appointed Professor 
Siegenbeck, of l^eydcii, mid M. VVielnnd, a clergyman at 
Rotterdam, to supply Ahose defects. The latter undertook 
to write th« graimnar, and the former to settle the ortho- 
graphf. ''Die govt-rnmeut has now decreed that this gram- 
niar shall be latiglit in .all the schools, and tliat this ortho- 
grajthy siiall be employed in all the public offices. 

Lir;.RARV Prohibi.Ton. —^The Magistracy of Augs¬ 
burg, have conliscalvd the whole edition of 1500 ctipW^f 
Professor Gomcr’s work on the Poliiictd lotw of Germany,, 
and have besides finc.'l the publisher! Wc sincerely hope 
that some ropic.s of this woik will find the light in a freer 
country. It must contain truths which the worthy magis¬ 
trates of Augsburg or their august allies do not care to hear. 

Medicine. —By order of the French aovernment, six 
physicians—Chaussier, Iwelcrc, iiailly, Husson, Nysic'i), 
and Hamel, have been sent to Spain to investigate the na¬ 
ture and character of the epidemic which has of late pro¬ 
duced such ravages there, and lo discover the best means 
of remedying it. 'J'iie King of Piussia has sent Professor 
lleich, ol F.rlangen, on the sane mission; and has settled 
a pension of six liniulred rix-dollars 011 his widow, in case 
of his decease. W'c took occasion, in a foriiicr number of 
tlic Ijterary Journal, lo rccomiiieiid a similar measure to 
our government. 

BofANsr.—Professor Spengrl, at Halle, has given to a 
new genus of |tlants tiie appelkitioii of Razumovia, iit 
honour of Count Alexis Ra’/.tiinofsky, of Moscow. A 
particular description of this ginus will soon appear. It 
lielon^ to Syngenesia, Pulvganiia fet|nalis, and stands next 
Kupatotium and Piqncria. Its generic character is: 

CaA imhricatus, biilonis, si'uaniis scariqpis laxis- 

Jiec. nudum. 

Fapp. o. 

Him. tcretia, glandiilosa. 

Fupatonum is distinguished from it by Papp. pilosum, 
and H/i/lum Inngiini. Pi'|ueriahv Cal. 4 piiyUutu a'qiialcm, 
and AVm. pentaguua. The species is Ilazumoma Panicu- 
l(Ua. M. SprcDgol obtained it by means of a friend fronx 
the herbarium of Sir J. Banks. 

Astronomy. —Delalande, in the Moniteur of the 18th 
of March, writes thus: M. Piazzi, the celebrated astrono¬ 
mer of Palermo, writes lo me that he has found on the 
fixed stars a change of one, two, and three seconds, on ac¬ 
count of the situation of the earth in its orbit. I'his effect\ 
of the arniual parallax, concerning which there have been ^ 
disputes for more than a century, is a very interesting fact 
in astronomy. It follows, that the stars arc not distant 
seven millions of inillions of leagues. 

Population op Russia. —.According lo ihe parish 
registers of the Russian empire, the numher of inarri.ages in 
1803, was 300,470; that of births, 1,270,341; tka* of 
dpaths, 791 , 973 ;—hence it apitears, that the iiiinilier of 
births exceeded that of deaths, 478,368; the population, 
therefore, increastid in one year nc.vrly half a million. 
Among the deaths are reckoned 114.5, of pArons between 
9.5 and 100 years of age; 158, between ISO and 10.5; 
90 , between 105 and 110; 34, between HO and 115 j 36, 
between H5 and 120; IS,'between 120 and 125; 6 , be¬ 
tween 12 s and 130; and 1, between 145 and 150. 

Propagation or Knowi^dgb and Religion.— A 
Society has been esUtblisJted at Berlin for the purpose of 
sending Missionaries every year to Africa, particularly to 
that part of it inhabited by the negroes, to disseminate 
among them, together with the lights of Christianity, sopie 
knowledge of our arts, and the seeds of a milder civilization. 
Two missionaries have been already sent to the coast of 
Guinea. 
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The HUtoiy of’the Pttblic Revenue of the British P.mpirc. 
Containing an Account of the Public Income and Ex- 
pniditurejrom the remotest ^Periods recorded in His- 
. \^vry, to Michaelmas 1802. With an Account of the 
Revenue of Scotland and Ireland, and an Analysis of 
the Sources of Public Revenue t» General, By Sir 
John Sinclair, fiar/. A/. I'd, HI. Svo, Imidon 
ISO-t. Qs, Cadell Sf; Davies, 

*^''HERE is hardly any subject on which it is of more 
X iuipOTtance for the British public to acquire inibr- 
• matioD in the present state of British affairs than that of 
finance. By the general ignorance which hitherto has 
prevailed with regard to this subject, and a certain un. 
fortunate notion that there is something in it very dif¬ 
ficult and mysterious, weak and pernicious measures 
of government have Been allowed to pass off without 
censure j nay, have often attracted the highest ap¬ 
plause when they deserved only contempt, if not in¬ 
dignation. Were that proportion of the instructed 
classes of this country, who turn in some degree their 
attention to matters of government, as well acquainted 
with finance as they might easily be, our ministers 
must adopt a new degree of caution and skill in this 
department of their duty; and had this meSsure of 
knowledge been possessed by the nation for« century 
past, we should not have been in those difficulties and 
embarrassments in which we are now placed. There 
is no such check upon a minister either for ignorant 
or vicious conduct, as the certainty that the defects of 
his plans will be immediately discovered by an intel¬ 
ligent and well informed nation, to whose contempt 
or detestation he will be exposed. But if there is any 
department of national ailairs which a minister can 
persuade his country that nobody understands but 
himself, it is so mysterious, so pequliarly adapted to 
those souls which are born for the administration of 
states, and have had an early opportunity of being 
thoroughly initiated into its secrets, he may easily de¬ 
rive to himself unbounded credit for a conduct to any 
degree deformed by folly, and .even by any thing 
worse than folly $ and the nation may be almost or al¬ 
together ruined, while its ruler is universally praised 
foFthe utt*iost degree both of wisdom and patriotism. 

can he more erroneous tlian the supposi¬ 
tion that th'8^e is any thing peculiarly arduous in ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of finance; i||t least all the know¬ 
ledge OH^hat ministers of state in general possess. 
The principal task is to become familiar with the 
meaning of all those technical and barbarous terms 
which clerks and money jobbers have introduced, and 
with which financiers alferwards in senates, and in 
their public .statements Jiave an opportunity of con¬ 
founding and amazing the faculties, of all those who 
have not leprned the slang. The next difficulty con- 
siat^ in the. want of that simplification which is indus- 
iriously pvoided. Accounts are by no means classed 
and wraqgzd ,in til:]At.iform. in wbich'tbey might be 
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most easily understood ; nay, so many important steps 
are almost always omitted in bringing out results, 
that it is impossible to draw from them auy accurate 
conclusions; and we arc obliged to acquiesce in the 
sums total, and the comparisons presented to us. All 
these difficulties, it is plain, are adventitious, and do 
not belong to the nature of the subject. But were the 
chief part of the instructed classes, so Large a body of 
the people, in a country where knowledge is so widely 
diffused as in Great Britain, perfectly Zwvare of what 
belongs to the nature of the subject, it would be im¬ 
possible for the administrators of its affairs, without 
disgrace, to present the accounts of those affairs in- 
cumbered with any difficulties which could be re¬ 
moved. 

Sir John Sinclair has the merit of having endea¬ 
voured to render a knowledge of the finances of 
Great Britain more general among bis countrymen, 
and to impress them with a conviction of the impor¬ 
tance of that knowledge. The design of the perform¬ 
ance, of which this volume constitutes a part, is admi¬ 
rable, though from defects in the execution, the be¬ 
nefit derived from it has not been equal to our wishes. 

The original plan of the work was to present a His¬ 
tory : 1 St, Qf the National Income from the remotest 
^Periods recorded in History to the Date of the Publi¬ 
cation ; 2dly, Of the National Expenditure duting the 
same Time. If nothing more had been intended in 
the execution of this plan than barely to state the soma 
accruing, and the sums expended, no more w'as re¬ 
quired tbaq a set of accurate and well digested tables. 
This would have been a matter of considerable conse¬ 
quence; and if it had been more perfectly supplied to 
the work in question it would have added not a little 
to its value. To furnish, however, complete in¬ 
formation with regard to the subject, it was necessary 
not only to state the amount of the public income, bnt 
tire difitbrent sources/rom which it arose, and to pre¬ 
sent considerations by which an estimate might be 
formed of those sources, and the reader,might be 
enabled to judge which of them were better, and 
which of them were worse. In the same manner, with 
regard to the public expenditure, it was not sufficient 
to state the sum employed each year; it was neces¬ 
sary also to exhibit a general view of the manner in 
which it was employed, to atate tbs different kinds of 
the public expenditure, the proportion in which the 
income was distributed to the different services of the 
state. 

In tlie earlier part of oor history the materials pre¬ 
served are very scanty. A series of statements, from 
which some degree of satisfaction may be derived, of 
the public income is to be found; but in what miuiner 
this was portioned out into the different heads of ex-* 
penditure, no information can be obtained. Indeed,' 
as the whole was committed without reserve into the 
bands of the King, without being in any respect ap¬ 
propriated to particular services the legislature. 








and Hi it was^Jb^. ^(n expended ip toe manner 
^hich he considered wst^ without exhlbiung any ac¬ 
count, the mode of expenditure was nwer publicly 
/known. The history of the finances of Great Bri¬ 
tain, therefore, prior to the revolution is confined al- 
inoiit entirely, to such accounts pf the income of Great 
Britain as ^re to.t;>e procured, and scarcely ,auy .thing 
is known with regard to the .expenditure, except that, 
as nov(', every, thing was always spent which cpuld 
be obtained, and more wanted if it could have been 

go*:* . 

At the time of the revolution, that important inno¬ 
vation .was. introduced of iMiliament’s not only voting 
|be supplies for the service of the state, but appror 
pnafiug the ^wliole to the dififerent branches of that 
fprvicc, and of re<]iiiring exact statements both of the 
income and expenditure to be laid before them, from 
ibis time, tiierefure, the history of th^ expenditure 
becomes as cpiiiplete a.s. that of t,he iticome* I 

Jn exhibiting the ditferent heads of the ptiblip ex- 
jieudiiiire, an important article occurs under the de- 
Momlii.'ition of interest of debt., This is ai) arlit^e of 
^ peculiar a nature t))at .the author was right in sc- 
paratiug it fiom the rest, and presenting a,view of its 
]irogres8 by itgelf. In pursuing bis history from the 
time of,the reformation, it is the particular with which 
he begins. ,}n this too he was right; as without a 
knowledge of this importiuU article, it is impossible 
to have adequate ideas of either the income or expen¬ 
diture of the state. But there was no occasion for in¬ 
troducing it by an inquiry into the various,modes of 
providing for .the extraordinary expeuces of a nation > 
an inquiry, which, if it belonged, to th^ subject at all, 
plight sprcly to have been assigned to a difierent 
place: nor .was there at^' iuur< occasion for intro¬ 
ducing it by an account of all the real or imaginary 
advantages and d^advantages of public *debt in ge- 
peral. AU (hat was required and all that lyas proper 
in this place was a chronological account of the origin 
and progre-s of the national debt, and of the, annual 
qxpeuce to which it gave ri^e j thougli refiections on 
the occasions where any increase of the debt was 
made, or on the.niode of milking it, might have been 
admitted. But those misplaced discussions are not 
sufficient : th«^ author must add an inquiry into,'‘ the 
steps hitlidrta (ak.eti to diminish the capital aud reduce 
the interest of the national de.bt,. with some account 
of the dilVerent plans suggested for that purpose:!' and 
by ihi.s .means he anticipates a great part of what he 
has tu advance in another part of the work, which 
^us.becomes insipid repetition. 

.. After this the author exhibits aview of the, national 
incoma and expenditure frorn the Uevolutign to th«l 
, year 17 S''. assigning a chapter to the income,, and 
ttnotlior tu the. exiMudiiure.. In these fwo chapters, j 
where he has confined him.^t^lf pretty closely to the 
a,Uty of an histtvian, he ha^ discharged that.dufy.witb 
considerable success. Tbpre i§ a collection of facts as 
fierfect as it,was ea-sy to make itj and. therp is some¬ 
thing .done towards enabling qs, to understand ihcm^ 
H r I many erroncoiia ■ uplious jn political economy ace 
also vented as eitptbUsjhiafi Kuths.. ^K>ih regard to the 
superficial ones^ will give Sir dphn a dispensation 
for-these. , * 
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Of the Pfriod. from 1788* to lAos he treats in a 
chapter^ wbrch he entitles' ** A Review of the Ftpan- 
cical Administration of the Right ffpnourable Williani 
Fitt, containing an Account of the progress of the 
Natipnal Income and Expenditure from Michaelmas 
178S Michaelmas 1802, of the Sums borrowed 

during the late War, ^hd .the extrdordinaiy Measures 
of, Fin^rit^ carried on during that terlod,’' In this 
the author is critical, ftSlly as niach ds historica l,^ and 
sometimes is in danger of sacrificing hiS history lo THlr 
criticism. He does not prtiise or blafiie with theniost 
profound discerntiKnti but sometimes be'does justly 
both. It would be an endless task to point out what 
he has said right and wbat he has said d^rong^ and 
wbat he has left unsaid in this review. This, fortu¬ 
nately, it is not necessary for us to do; as this part of 
the work has been for some years before the public, 
which, therefore, is to be presumed acquainted With 
its merits and defects. 

After this historical deduction it remained for the 
author to give an analysis of the income and expendf- 
ture of the kingdom, as they now stand. This Was 
the proper place for all the didactic matter. Here 
all the ciillerent terms should have been carefully 7n» 
terpreted; the mode of statirfg the accounts Shduld 
have been explained; and every thing defective should 
have been pointed out and exposed. The mode too 
of examining the public accounts should haVe been 
taught, and of ascertaining the general and more im- 
portant*results. It is very unfortunate that the greater 
part of tlds didactic labour Sir John has omjtted; and 
has thus left us more loom for regret, than given us 
cause for gratitude. 

in the second volume, which has been published 
for some time, the analysis of the public income for 
the year 1803 was contained. It consists chiefly of 
an account of the several raxes, and of the few isourceis, 
not comprehended in that term, from which’the reve¬ 
nue of the state is derived. Reflections here are not 
wanting on the nature of these several sUOrces, and, 
on their advantages, and disadvantages. But truly 
they are not such as require any great power of 
thought.. 

?^be analysis of the national expenditure Was still 
wanting, till the volume just now publlsbed Wksgiven 
to the public. This is the voluniie accordingly to 
which our attention is at present more particulariy 
I directed. But it would have been impossible to ha^o 
, rendered, our account of it in'any degree,^ 
without the view which-we have given of the pre¬ 
ceding parts, •*' 

. Ai) the different bra.nches of the public expenditure, 
except ,the national debt, appeared to th^'aiftbfir so 
simple, and to have been stafed so fully. In the ptrecJeditig 
parts of the work, that any 'farther details with regard 
to them were unnecessary. He Therefore cohnnes. 
himself to an analysis of the national debt, as it sf^d 
in 1804. This debt is stated-id so aTtifi'Cial and ebtU- 
plicaled a form in the public accounts, that's-gfeat 
service might have been reade^iO'ttie< publld bya 
clear .exposition of the nature oflbe "seyetral 
Sir John Sinclair's' analysis wilPbe titseforicf'ilMfiy 
persons. But how' mudh m<ke'tU)niUoiut1iii<ght the 
subject have been rendered ? 
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He obrerves very properly, at the c^mencement not the debts of England. An embarratsQient is tUiir 
•f this part, “ That the incumbrances ef'this nation thrown into the accounts for tbe'sahe of h deception, 
are involved in such confusion, owing ttf the different All these several articles the author undertakes to ex- 
eompanies, and 'the numerous other proprietors to plain. He explains the origin and terms of the debt 
whom the capitals belong;—to the various rates of due to the Bank of England, and to the two compa> 
interest which the public creditors receive^ (some part nies ndmed abdve; and in this explanation he inserts 
of the debt being at 3, some at 4, and some It 5 p<’r a short account of the origin and nature of those in- 
teiit and in'one instance, namely, the Deferred Stock, stitutions. He pays most attention to the bank, which, 
as it is called, not bearing interest at all); to the se- to be sure, is in a peculiar manner connected with 
.«e.t^ |)erii^s at which they were contracted; to the the national debt. The explanations too which he 
duration of the different funds themselves, some of affords will communicate information to those who 
which were only temporary, whilst others were desire some knowledge of the uses, and open lions of 
perpetual; and to the great difference between the the bank. But he unfolds no principles for directing 
actual and nominal amount of the debt, &c. &c. that ttie judgment of thd philosophical inquirer. He is 
it is very difficult to form a just idea of the subject.” not sparing, however, in opinions. But, evert when 
It is by an explanation separately of the divisions they happen to be right, they are "mere isolated 
, into which the national burthens are formed, that he propositions. They are connected with no principles, 
proposes to throw light upon it. and attended w'ith no evidence. One idea of his we 

The first great division is into funded and unfunded may just mehtion. After stating the various bargains 
debt. The funded debt is by far the greatest articlcw which have been made between the Bank and the go- 
It is, indeed, that to which, in common language we vornment, all of which, he says, have been very ad- 
conffne our attention whan we talk of the national vantageous to the bank, and very disadv,intageous to 
debt. It is that part of the debt, for payment of the the'government, he expresses his hope that on the 
interest of which certain taxes are appropriated ina- next agreement which has to be made between them, 
lienably: that is, mortgaged by act of parliament, the government will insist upon receiving one half of 
Part of this funded debt, however, is not at ordinary the clear annual profits of the company. U surely 
interest, but at that extraordinary interest which is requires a very short reach of reflection to foresee 
commonly called anmiity, and in which (hd redemp- innumerable evils from such an arrangement as this, 
tion of the capital is included at a fixed terra of years. The government would thus be constituted a partner 
The unfunded debt may be otlierwise dencyninated, with the bank. It would be rendered exactly a great 
by a familiar expression, the accounts current of the banking cAnpany. It would be interested in cn- 
state. It resembles those small debts of an ordinary hancing by every possible means the profits of the 
inan which he incurs in the course of his daily ex- bank j and having it in its power to impose any te- 
pence, and which he has not yet paid, or otherwise strictions it pleased upon other bankers, and to grant 
settled. This is likewise called the floating debt of any privileges to itself, it would erect an enormous 
the state. monopoly, the tendency of which would be ruinous 

Were the debt of the state, that we mean which to commerce, 
is funded, all exactly on the same terms, the subject An important change in the relation in which 
would be very simple, and very easily understood. The the bank stands to the government demanded Sir 
terms, however, are very different; and an acquaint- John Sinclair's particular attention ; and he has not 
ance with theib all is requisite. Government some- omitted it. But his explanation is very unsatisfactory, 
times has borrowed large sums from particular com- We have so fully explained it, in a preceding part of 
panics of traders, to which it granted peculiar privileges the Literary Journal, (No. IX. vol. iii. in the article 
for the accommodation. In this manner has it bor- Paper Currency) tffat we shall here content ourselves 
rowed from the Bank of England, from the Soutfi Sea with nfentioning it. At the Revolution, when parlia- 
company, and from the East India company. These ment established the various regulations by which the 
debts cannot be sold without the consent of govern- controul of the public money was vested in the house 
ment. In general, however, government has bor- of commons, it made a provision for a certain smn 
row ed from any individuals disposed to lend, without which might be advanced by the bank without par- 
"■"Weigning any privileges, and without imposing any liartientary authority, to answer any occasional de- 
restraint WH^the sale of such debts, the whole, or the mands of the public. This, however, was a licenso 
greater part of which, are accordingly very speedily which it thought should be confined within ver)' nar* 
marketable debts*are likewise denomi- row limits. An act wks passed, the 5th of William 
nated TR stocks. There is a variety too in these and Mary, In which a smdll sum was named, beyond 
marketable debts. They are at different interests, which the bank was prohibited from advancing these 
some 5, some 4, wme 3 per cent per annum. Nay, secret accommodations. Tliis act continued till the 
there is even a variety in the debts at 3 per cent; one middle of last war, when after a set of proceedings 
part being styled the consolidated 3 per bents; and between Mr. Pitt and the bank, among the most cx- 
another the reduced 3 per cents. There is, besides all traordinary in our history, and after the bank bad 
this, the debt of that extraordinary interest, in which been exempted from the obligation to make its pay- 
the payment of the capital is included. And there is, ments in specie, an act of parliament was procured 
• last of all, the debt for Ireland contracted by ibis annulling the limitation of the act of William and 
country, and that for the Eniperor of Austria, which Mary,- and allowing thtf bank to advance money to 
are kept distinct from the other debts, as if they were government, independently of plarliameut, to any 
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emount. It if astonishing that this transaction has 
attnu tod so little attention. It is a change which in 
some measure alters the very foundation of the con- 
si'luiion Little information is communicated re- 
sjjoi tiitg the ordinary marketable debt of the state. 

The unfunded or floating debt, consists of Exche¬ 
quer, and Navy bills. The first are mere auticip.nions 
of the supplies voted for the year. When sums are 
wanted, before the revenue comes into the exchequer, 
these bills, which bear interest, arc isstied instead of 
prompt payment. They are issued under the sanction 
of parliament, and when the supplies, on the credit of 
which thev are voted, prove insufficient to pay them, 
the means are oilierwiso provided, or they are con¬ 
verted into permanent debts, at the market rate, that 
is, in the technical language, they are funded. Navy 
bills again, which likewise bear interest, are issued in 
payment of the articles supplied to the navy, when 
the supplies voted for that purpose are found insufli- 
cient. 'I'hcy are issued, therefore, without the autho¬ 
rity of parliament; and have given rise to the greatest 
abuses. I'liij part of the subject is pretty well ex¬ 
plained. 

After this analysis, as it is called, of the national 
debt, the author proceeds to consider the various pro¬ 
jects for its abolition. The first is the proposal of a 
national bankruptcy. This, bethinks, abominable j 
but he gives us very little insight into the reasons for 
thinking so. It is abominable, because it is contrary 
to common notions. This is a very conjmon mode of 
judging. The real state of the case is this: Th^ 
people of the empire are divided into two classes^ 
those who are the creditors of the government on the 
one side, and those who are not creditors on the other. 
So long as the rights of the one arc not inconsistent 
with the claims of the other, these clain^s ought un¬ 
doubtedly to be respected. But the number of the 
subjects who are creditors of the government is trifling 
in comparison of tliose who are not j and if the claims 
of the smaller number should at any time come to be 
subversive of those rights and privileges of the greater 
number which a man is entitled to expect from living 
ill civilized society, the inferiordaims ought unques¬ 
tionably to give way to the greater rights. To declaim 
in gencraj terms, therefore, about justice in this case, 
is perfectly nugatory. It is perverting the meaning of 
the word. It is injustice to hold up certain claims of 
some individuiils to the destruction of claims equally 
sacred of ten limes a greater number of individuals. 
All the question is about the degree of evil to the lat¬ 
ter set of claims which would authorise the setting 
aside of the former, and whether any way, attended 
with less evil than such a measure, can be found of 
preventing that evil to the former claims. 

The author is equally hostile to the taxing of the 
funds. In this he is consistent at least. For such tax¬ 
ation is a partial cancelling of the debt; and perhaps, 
the safest and best way of cancelling it. A beginning 
has been made by the property tax; and no doubt the 
thing will go on. 

With regard to the payment of the national debt, 
it is one disadvantage that the debt is in reality not 
worth the sum which the state is bound to pay. A 
person, for example, who has of 3 per cen t. 


stock, will ^11 it at the present price of iS 60 . But if 
governmenjl is to pay mm up, he can refuse' to take 
less than riel00. More than one third therefore of 
the public debt is in one sense fictitious debt. Sir 
John SineJuir thinks this might be remedied, by strik¬ 
ing a»bargain with the public creditors to receive, as 
complete payment at the hands of government, the 
sums for which their, stock would sell at any time 
agreed upon. This would be a very good thing, to 
be sure, were it as easily done as said. It is not pro¬ 
bable that one hundredth part of the public creditors 
would listen to such a proposal. Sir John addresses 
himself to their generosity; and thus endeavours, ia 
the language of Shakspeare, to persuade them, 

** 11c touched with human gentleness and love, 

“ Forgive a moiety of the principal," &c. 

He addresses himself also to their fears; and by re¬ 
presenting the frail state of public credit, urges them 
to secure the greater part by sacrificing the less. 

“ However productive,” says he, " the revenue is 
at present, events may tal;e place to render it so very 
deficient that the value of his (the creditor's) pro¬ 
perty would be not a little diminished; nay the very 
payment of his annuity may become precarious, and 
tlie repayment of his capital very improbable indeed. 

“ It is questionable whether the people at large, 
unless flattered by some prospect of future relief, in 
conseriuence of a new and equitable bargain with 
their (^editors, will long be prevailed upon to bear, 
even the present load of taxes, witli patience and sub¬ 
mission.’* 

Such is Sir John Sinclair's opinion of the tottering 
state of public credit. It is the more remarkable, that 
in general he is fund of asserting the prosperous state 
of the country, and the stability of the public credit. 
At times, it appears, the contrary view of the sub¬ 
ject forces itself so strongly ujion his mind that it 
overcomes all the prepossessions derived from bis 
wishes. But were the fall of public credit still more 
threatening than it is; so violent is the aversion of 
men to lessen even the nominal value of their wealth, 
that a very small part indeed of the public creditors 
would be found disposed to concur in the plan of Sir 
John Sinclair. 

The only other plan to which he adverts of reducing 
the national debt is that which has been adopted, of 
buying it up at the market price. Respecting this 
measure he states a few of the principal facts, and so 
concludes what he calls bis analysis of the rfrt(e:^.l 
debt. . <■ 

In order to render this history of tKe finances of 
the British empire Complete, accounts are the 

finances of Scotland and Ireland in ancieU and pre¬ 
sent times. These are short and superficial. But 
still they yield some satisfaction. At the end of the 
Irish chapter the reader is moreover treated with a 
view of the advantages and disadvantages of the union 
with Ireland, and thus has an'opportunity of admiring 
the depth of Sir John Sinclair’s views in general po¬ 
litics, as well as in political economy. 

An inquiry follows into the national resources. Of 
this the avowed object is to shew how far Great Bri¬ 
tain yet is from having exhausted her financial re¬ 
sources. The author divides his productive circuna- 
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stances into fonr classes, I, Economical arrange¬ 
ments; 2, Improvements in the existing revenue; 
Additional taxes; Lucrative projects. The first is 
rather oddly denominated a resource; however if we 
allow it the name, we will most readily allow that 
great things be derived from it j we are^only 

certain that they wili not. Mach rather will the con¬ 
vulsions of the most violent crisis be hazarded by 
aliowing matters to ran to extremity. Does not Sir 
John Sinclair know that all schemes of economy 
' would be innovation; and that all innovation is de¬ 
testable? Does he not likewise know that such schemes 
would very much diminish the patronage of the mi¬ 
nister? And is it not necessary for the well-being of 
the state that the minister should be able to purchase 
half the nation ? 

* 2. The improvements in the existing revenue which 
he suggests are few and of small importance.* 'I'hey 
are regulations against smuggling; L'onsolidation of 
the duties on malt, l)ecr, and ale; regulations for.de¬ 
riving more from fineit, and forfeitures; commutation 
I of the taxes on coals and salt; commutation of the 
tax on drugs.—Not one week’s expenditure of the 
present war could be derived from all these sources. 

3. Sir John seems to have a genius most fertile in 
the invention of new taxes. He recommends a tax 
upon income, without any regard to the horrible in¬ 
justice of taxing all kinds of income equally, or the 
odious inquisition necessary to render it effectual. 
He proposes an excise on dress, and states sever.al 
things which are worthy of attention. SBgar, he 
thinks, might bear much heavier duties. Of this wc 
are very doubtful. It would not be a great sacrifice to 
most men to diminish greatly their consumption of 
sugar. We could hardly have supposed any man so 
devoid of reflection as to propose a poll-tax. Yet 
this is done by Sir John Sinclair without any know¬ 
ledge of its extreme injustice. He recommends taxes 
on certain professions, by which great incomes are 
made, that do not yield proportionably to the necessi¬ 
ties of the state. Nothing could be more invidious 
and intulerable than such taxes, which must al¬ 
ways be founded on arbitrary estimates, and would 
often be productive of the most cruel injustice. Btit 
how could it be imposed ? As a line for leave to exer¬ 
cise the trade ? Then the man who made but a hun¬ 
dred pounds a year, or perhaps, nothing at all, would 
be obliged to pay as much as the man wlio made ten 
pounds; than which a greater act of oppres- 
sioo carmtH ^Ig c onceived. Or would the baronet im¬ 
pose it as a income tax? We suspect it is not a 
ve^mgy nutterKo ascertain the incomes of bankers, 
lawyefiTSs^Wrokers. But it would be^necdless speci¬ 
fy ing objections to such a tax. 

Our limits will not permit us to particularise all the 
taxes proposed by our author, 'i'huse already men¬ 
tioned are a pretty good specimen. There ore two 
which we may allow hinrto describe in his own words, 
as a specimen of bis style: 

" Of all the corporations that exist in this country, none 
can be compared in point of dignity, importance, or wealth, 
with the church of England, incUidin^ the various semina- 
tiu in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which ate 
10 intimately couaected with it. 
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** Manv friends to ecclesiastical reformatioh have con¬ 
tended, that a complete alteration of the present system is 
nec'essary; that the tiierarchy utiglit lo bctoiiilly abolished, 
and its property vi-stcd in the public; and iliat either a na¬ 
tional church ought lo be esiablishetl. on tlie presbyicrian 
model, being the least e.xpensi\e; or, ihai the riergv should 
be left entirely dependent on the voluntiirv I'nnivihutions of 
the iwople. But in every plan of so important a nature, 
extremes ought to be avoiiled; and a prudent man, who 
would not probably give lii.t voice in favour of the hierarchy, 
were it now for tiic first time to be proposed, instead of 
rashly altering ancient institutions to which a nation has 
been accusiniued, would ratiier endeavour to make the 
prc.sent church eatahlishinent of a.s much uublic service as ' 
possible, bv conipclling the clergy to reside more in their 
respective parishes; and, in some cases, by i^iposiog addi¬ 
tional taxes upon the income they possess. 

“ It has already been remarked, in a former part of this 
work, tlntt prior to tlic restoration, or at least to tlie eslab- 
lislinieiir of tlic'conimonweaUh, tlie clergy ta.xcd them¬ 
selves, and frotmeiitly paid two shillings in the pound more 
than their lay orcihren. Without extending such a regu¬ 
lation to the whole church, it might surely be adopted so 
fur qs r^pccts some jiarticular classes. 

"Tiicre is no tax that has been more generally approved 
of, than that which imposed a certain duty upon tlie dif¬ 
ferent sinecure ofhees of the state; and it has been well 
urged, that since those who are employed In the service of 
government must submit to the reduction of tlieir salaries, 
why should not the dignified clergy, who enjoy many va¬ 
luable places, witli very little trouble attending them, be 
considered in the same light, and be made subject to the 
[ same law, p.artigularly as tbe offices held by deans, residen- 
liarics, caiiuus, preljeiid.irics, precentors, treasurers of ca- 
tlSeurals, musters of colleges, &c. have this advantage over 
many of the civil otiices, that tiiey are enjoyed fur life, and 
that tile holders cannot possibly he deprived of tlk-m by any 
thing slinrt of Icgislatit c authority. 

“ Tliose who enjoy a plurality of livings ought also to 
he liable to ar» additional tax of two shillings in the pound. 
However vehemently such accumulations iiinv be defended, 
tliey are equally contrary to the gcnninc principles of ec¬ 
clesiastical polity, and to the soundest doctrines of the 
(.'hristian religion. Wlicn once tlie extent of a parochiji 
district is ascertained, if it furnishes a sum adequate to the 
maintenance of a pastor, the inliabitanis of itic district arn 
entitled to have a clergyman residing among them, to in¬ 
culcate the principles ol*religion, and to edify tliciii liy his 
example; and if a plurality of livings is at all to be per¬ 
mitted, such as arc siiflered to enjoy so considerable an ad¬ 
vantage ought to pay a duty to tlie public for the privilcg:c 
ilicy possess. 

“ Heavy taxes ought also to be laid on non-residcut 
clergymen, whether plnralists or otherwise, who do not ful¬ 
fil the object of tlieir appointment. Tlie igiiurancc at.d 
profligacy of the lower ranks in England are, perhafis with 
some justice, attributed to the inattention of their pastors. 
It cannot he expected that those who are abandone d by 
their natural instructors, and led to the guidance of tlnir 
own impetuous passions, should always act as becomes the 
professors of the Christian religion. And it is of little con¬ 
sequence that a wretched curate is left, with a pitihil sa- 
lanr, to conn over the lessons of tbe day, or to preach .x 
cold and lifeless sermon upon Sunday, whilst his proud su¬ 
perior is amusing himself in the capital, or wandering irons 
one watering-place to another, in search of pleasure and 
preferment. 

“ But if it is thought dangerous or impolitic to carry 
these principles into effect, yet surely the clergy ought no 
longer to be suffered to engross any part of the national in¬ 
come. In the reign of Queen Anne, a popular cry wae 
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raised in favour of Ae chnrcli, of which o party in oppo¬ 
sition took advantage to overturn the adminisiration oi the 
dav; and, in recompence thereof, an act was passed, by the 
influenoe of the new ministers, in consequence of which 
the first hruits and tenths, a part of ilic revenue of the 
crown, were taken from the public, and appropriated to 
the augmentation of the smaller clerical benefices. This 
■branch of the revenue amounted to al>out 14,000 p«r 
(tnmnti and on the first of January 17.'56, the governots of 
tliat charity possessed besides, from savings and private, be¬ 
nefactions,’' the sum of jf. l.'iS.SOO of Old South Sea An¬ 
nuities, and j£.4,8i7 ; 2:11, of cash in the liands of their 
treasurer. Whatever the state of that fund may now be, 
yet surely, if the small livings of the church required to be 
aiigmeuieil, it is not from tiie revenue belonging to the 
crown, an^ to the public, but from the church itself, 
wheie its cmolumcnt.<s arc confesseilly too great, that the 
-addition ought to lx: demanded. 

It is gencr.ally supposed, that as much money is ex¬ 
pended in Great Britain and Ireland in •supporting public 
enterlainmetits, as in one half of Kurcmc. By some it is 
imagined, that the pssinn which the English indulge for 
these amusements, might be rendered subservient to the 
pur|Mises of the state, and that by imposing a sUvnn duty 
-upon all tickets of adnii.ssion, ticcording to their value, a 
considerable sum might be r.tiscd without doing any ma¬ 
terial injury to the |>ersnn.s by whom such public pl.tccs 
■are cowtucied. It is a tax that would only affect the opu¬ 
lent and the idle; and though, after having been voted by 
.parliament, it was given up bv the minister who proposed 
tt, yet the future exigencies of the nation may render such 
a measure necessary. As an additional indiieemcnt to such 
a tax, it may be urged, that a mnhitudeo|‘.publics|>ectacles 
is inconsistent with the jirinciples of good police, and has a 
destructive tendency on the morals oi the people.” • 

•i. Sir John proposes a variety of lucrative projects 
for the state, among which voluntary contributions 
take the lead. Another scarcely inferior in wisdom is 
to extend tlie turnpikes to new districts, and to aug¬ 
ment the rates for the benefit of government. Even 
this must yield to the project of making government 
a banking company for the issue of paper currency. 
He does not s.iy whether the acceptance of this paper 
is to be optional or compulsory. But it is not enough 
to make government a banking company, it is next 
projiosed to make it an insurance company. Why 
should it not likewise engross the trade of the East 
and Wpst Indies ? Why does it not set up a great 
biuchct s shop for the supply of the nation? But 
why. indeed, put any more.tiuestions; or trouble our 
readers any farther with Sir John’s lucrative projects ? 

To tliis work is added an appendix, consisting of 
six ardclcs. The first of these is denominated an 
analysis ot the .sources of public revenue. These 
sources he thus classifies: i, Property vested in the 
public; Rights, or public lucrative prerogatives 
entrusted to the government of a country; 3. Voluu- 
t iry contributions; 4. Involuntary contributions, or 
taxes on individuals legally exacted; .5. Public loans 
wliifther compulsive or voluntary.—^I'he analysis con¬ 
sists of an (‘xphm.-ition of the ditferout modes and forms 
of those various sources. It contains not a little his¬ 
torical knowledge. 

Tlie only other article of the appendix, with an ac- 
•■onnt of which we .-ihall detain our leaders, is a long 
. ataiogue of the works which have been printed in the 
En^l'.sh language upon the subject of finanet;, (ogsKboj 
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with a-list of such foreign publications gs regard , foe 
revenue of this empire. After we have pern.sed this 
list with much edification, we find to opr amazement, 
that the whole, to the amoqnt o{7!>0 publications ate 
all collected in Sir John Sinclair’s library he 
■kindly iiiforms ns. 

Perhaps we ought not to omit, that the author takes 
.this opportunity of introducing -his son to foe notice 
of the public. This volume is dedicated to hint 
by the style and title of “ ]S^y son, George Snlclair.’* 
And as Hannibal, when only nine years of age was 
carried to the altar, and cornpeiled by his father to 
swear eternal hatred to the Koraans, Sir John Sinclair 
could wish his son bound by every solemn pledge to 
promote, with his utmost exertions,” not only the 
prosi>erity and improvement of his own country, but 
also the general happiness and interests of mankind.” 
He enumerates to his son, his own literary donations 
to the world, and intimates his hope that his literary 
spirit will descend with his title and estates; and 
that " on the foundation which he has laid, his son 
may raise a superstructure equalling any rival works 
likely to be produced on the great and interesting 
topics” to which he has turned his attention. 


ildncsf-IJotnc: Coniiating of Supplt-mcrfary OleanittgSf 
Original Dramas and Poatm, Lontrihulians of Literary 
Prit/ids, and Helect llr-puldicutiuiis, including Sym- 
pa^hy, a Poem, revised, correeUd and enlarged, from 
the eighth Edilion. 3 xoU. Sto. liy Mr. Pratt, 
1/. fl*'. 6’i/. Phillips. 

Mr Pratt’s third volume of “ Gleanings in England’' 
was reviewed in our Journal, Vol. II. p, 528, and our 
opinion, which happened to be that of our brother 
reviewers, and of the public at large, so much dis¬ 
pleased the author, that he sent us a very angry letter 
which we printed in the same volume, and left it to 
our readers to decide whether we did so from impar¬ 
tiality or revenge, whether to shew that we are not 
afraid of having our criticisms examined, or to an¬ 
nounce that on some occasions an author may have 
an opportunity of exposing himself in his own way. 
We had hopes, however, that Mr. Pratt’s next ap- 
Y>earauce in public, would enable us to atone for our 
past ofience, and, perhaps, to add one to the many 
recommendations he is always so fortunate as to obtain 
from his numerous friends, in pro.se and verse. But 
we must beg the delay of another publication, before 
we can cease to incur bis displeasure; for itL^g£;‘r‘- 
that the present offers no terms .vfCondlialion 
which we can consistently accept. ''While, however, 
the prospect of«another trimming from Mjf.;JRr’»tt’8 
pen is but a melancholy one, andtopeated 
must bring destruction on onr pates, we yet perceive 
something like consolation in the volumes before us. 
Notwithstanding their being made up of foe same 
heterogeneous, vague, desultory, and sentimental ma¬ 
terials and effusions as the former, we do not think it 
equally possible, either wittingly or acciden^lly, .to 
hurt the feelings of onr author. He seems, indeed, to 
be now elevated far beyond the reach of any praisppr 
censure we can bestow. It is true, we have chiefly 
his own word for this, but his favourable opioiomof 
himself is so often re^icated, .and in. so many-and t 3 « 
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doubt ibe fact. There ia so much sclf-complacency 
in the miud of our author, and every thing he says, 
and every thing he does, affords him so much satisfac¬ 
tion, that the utmost extravagance of praise or cen¬ 
sure, were we wicked enough to employ either wan¬ 
tonly, would be completely lost upon him. He is so 
perpetually delighted with his ^figure, and bows so 
gently and gallantly to it, that it would be a thousand 
pities to dim the glass of such a pleasing mirror by 
.the breath of criticism, or to discompose those fea¬ 
tures with ah indignant frown which seem destined 
to wear an unalterable smile of conscious genius and 
virtue. 

Under circumstances, therefore, so peculiarly fa¬ 
vourable to the author, we may proceed, without fear 
of giving offence, to a short sketch of the contents of 
these volumes. They commence with a dedication to 
the Prince of Wales, a very sublime composition, and 
(tontainlng some original thoughts, or rather expres¬ 
sions, one or two of which may prove edifying to our 
Raders. After complimenting bis Iloyal Highness on 
rt^e encouragement he has given to " the unrolling, 
transcribing, and decyphering, the almost perished 
mss. of Herculaneum & Pompeii," he adds: 

*' The benevolence and splendour of the design can 
be surpassed only by the dignified radiance which 
must beaut from the execution: and the degree of 
gratitude, which will be due to the illustrious patron, 
from the accomplishment of an object so subllm^ and 
ihiportant, cannot be bounded by time present, but 
will have immeasurable claims on the gratitude of 
posterity." 

Our author then informs his R. Highness of the,good 
he has done by his writings; but lost this should ap¬ 
pear a trespass on the bounds of modesty, he softens 
his own praises by hinting that he is not a Moira, a 
person called to till important stations in the state, &c. 
*■' Yet," he continues, “ in every sphere of life, an 
active blind, directed to proper objects, may produce 
some beneficial effects, and increase ilie public store 
of national felicity ! Even a single taper serves to il¬ 
lumine the surrounding shades, while the glorious orb 
of day, with ail his splendour, cannot at one and thes 
same time'throw a light on more th.an one-half of our 
habitable globe!" -'i'hese two sentences so properly 
dosed by the point Of admiration! are no doubt very 
consolatory to the literary tapers of our days; but we 
r e^y canno t see why Mr. Pratt mould have made so 
ool'a airSf^Mik on the sun, merdy because this poor 
luminary does?&afe>,^iine on us by night ns well as by 
Iboughti^iueed, Is origiiiitJ; but it may do 
iQiscli, who hereafter write .Odes to 
' the $uti, tnay iiave (heir eeal cooled by recollectiug 
this atikward trick of -doing things by liailves:—«Froni. 
this auspidous^ dedictition, however, we miAt pass'to- 
the "■Preftice," in dhich' theauthoi bestows very nn-l 
necessary pains to accoudilfor the title bf these vo- 
liirties. With us, wc coAfosjs, the. contetits bf a bobk' 
B^ve ever appeared of more importance than any title,, 
but^ as toi.geptlemeu who. study the captivations of 
titles, a new o«e must be‘Petfer than an oW, this 
alone seems a sufficient justification.of- the change ofi 
'''iGleaoifigs” into “Harv'estoHome," To.this preface 


succeeds An Introduction,** which .tppears yet less 
necessary. Why will Mr. Pratt detain his friends so 
long in the ante-rooms, when he might at once intro¬ 
duce them into the presence chamlier ? Not surely to 
tell the critics that they ought to thank him " forgiv¬ 
ing them fresh opportunities of showing their wit, 
acumen, or their bitterness in exposing his imperfec¬ 
tions." The Critics know all this already, and they 
know likewise that, in Mr. Pratt's opinion, they have 
neither “wit nor acnmeii" to show. 

At length, however, we arrive at the “ Supplemen¬ 
tary Gleanings" which we are to understand is the 
title of the First 'Volume, and is addressed, although 
with some difference in the mode of arrangement, to 
the author’s “ beloved friend and aiiciftnt corres¬ 
pondent," the Baron, to whom the former Gleanings, 
were addre.ssed, and who must by this time be a per¬ 
fect master of tlie history and present state of England, 
and of its language ton, if these volumes have not 
been originally sent to him in Carman. 

IPe volume contains Gleanings from Hampshire 
and I Warwickshire only, bdectrd from all kind.s of 
authorities. Sir Henry ISnglefield, Gilpin, Companion 
in a Tour round Southampton—Warner—County 
History—Milner's Hist, of Winchester, Huttoo, Job 
Nott, Cul'ju/wiin, and Dr. Jiiic/iaa, cum muUis aliis, 
and arranged in a manner of which we mny give our 
readers some idea, by endeavouring to follow the au¬ 
thor through what he calls '* The Hampshire Station." 
This begins at l^nthampton, " proverbial for itsnum- 
bet; of old maids,” and where, as in other parts of 
‘Hampshire, there is a tendency to substitute the mas¬ 
culine for the neuter or feminine gender; and wlterc, 
in common dialect" every thing is a h* but a tmi.cat.'’ 
If Southampton, .however, has not much to boast iu 
point of grauvnar, it is well supplied with fish; but 
from them we are obliged to go off at a moment's, 
warning to St. Ives, in Huntingdouslnrc, to hear of 
the blunders of the sexton. This genius, we are 
gravely told, interpreted Nil admrari, “ Admiral of 
the Nile." This is an example, worth a Ihonsand, of 
the Vi-racity of wit-catchers. From this sexton, bt;w- 
ever,.we are icalled back to Southampton to look at 
two labourers drinking beer. Then follt>,ws a history 
of Soutliampton, “ presented to tlie author,” .who is- 
very fortunate in such presents, but yalnable as hu- 
tiio^ht it when be added it to. the present crdlec- 
tion, it camiot prevent him from exhibiting, his won¬ 
derful taleuts at contrast, by launching forth against 
the detention of our countrymen ifi France by Uona- 
.parte. 

We next find him .at 'Wickam,' and there fortu¬ 
nately'he recollects-Dr. Wartun (who had ih,Q livitig 
of (his place) aud Dr. Warton serves .to introduce Mr. 
‘Mant's verses to hismtemory. After a legale of some 
' bomorous epitaphs which 'have been printed (Mterand 
os^et again in newspapers, our amhor travels through- 
.part of' the'Now Forest, and here, extracts ftom'Mr,- 
Gilpin are tv/ictrd by our author's sentimental effu¬ 
sions, and interviews with peasants, ” thrown into 
dialogue,", for he no longer pretends that such things 
were spoken. 

The. Warwickshire Station," we are told, was "col^- 
(lected in.ibe. years and 1783*’' and incladea- 
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the commnnicationi of J. Morfitt, Esq.” This gen- 
Metnaii has presealed the author with a kind of statis- | 
<ical riixount of Birmingham, in wliich are some par- 
tichlars that will be found inieresiing. Unincumbered 
with their accompaniments, this gentleman's letters 
might have been uselul to persons \isiting that town. 
The following extract will be no unacceptable spe¬ 
cimen : 

■ Previous to the revolution, in IftJR, the manufactures 
of Birmingham were plain ami useful articles of iron,-— 
such as nails, hinges, kiichvn utensils, and impiriiients of 
b'.isliamlry; to the making of which they were induced, by 
liie abundant coal and iion mines in die neighbourhood. 
But, in process of time, they reversed the scriptural pro- 
piicoy, and converted plonghsharcs into swords, and tliein- 
siriimentb of peace into weapons of war. Guns were made 
here iti the reign of Williaiii HI. and now coustiiutc one 
of the stajde manufactures of the place;—a iiiannfactiire 
earned on. particularly m time of war, to an incredible ex¬ 
tent. During the laie hustilitie.t, one-half of the muskets 
ordered by gm eriimeiit were finished here, and the essential 
parts of the other half supplied. Our gun-inakcrs were 
obliged to accotn|>auy every tinished musket, seii( to tlie 
ollicc of ordnance, with tne barrel and lock of another 
musket, in order to accommodate llu-ir brethren in Imndon, 
who had interest enough to procure this regulation. For 
the purpose of proving these barrels, a proof-house was 
erected, by government, at the bottom of Wahiicr-lane, 
the explosions of which were very terriKc to strangers. This 
was under the direction df one head viewer, and several sub¬ 
ordinate ones, and was styled the Tower. You will per¬ 
ceive we are assimilating to London a(>afe, when we can 
already boast not only a Tower but an excellent mint, of 
vk'hich more hereafter. Here it may be proper to di$si|{-]te 
the public prejudices respecting guns, especially fowling- 
nicces. Those who make hrc-arius for government of the 
best quality, may be rationally supposed to excel in guns of 
all descriptions; and this is really the case, though many 
people imagine that a Birmingham fowling-piece will not 
shoot, and therefore it will not sell as well as one made in 
London. But wliat will these wise-acres say to the estab¬ 
lished /act, that the barrels and locks of most of the guns, 
and very many of the guns themselves that bear the Lon¬ 
don mark, are made m Biriniiighain? Disregarding the 
common adage, that' practice makes perfect,’ and seduced 
by ' whistling of a name,* they fondly fancy the best things 
to be those which fetch the besf price, and are fabricated 
in the greatest town. Be it known unto all men, by these 
presents;' that guns, with the best stub and twist^ n.-irrels, 
eclipsing the formeriy-famons barrels of .S|)ain, the best 
skeleton locks, the best {vatent breeches, gold touch-holes, 
&c. aire made here for one-half, nay, one-third of the price 
which they bring in the metro|)olis: and yet a person un¬ 
acquainted with the secret would suppose that Birmingham 
never produced a single fowling-piece; for our gun-iuakers 
liave the policy to use the superscription of l^ndon. You 
will smile when I inform you that guns, aye, and good- 
looking ones too, are made here at 7.r. 6d. each. Tnese; 
though fnrmid.rble in appearance, hare two small defects; 
the OTst is, that not being bored, except about an inch or 
two from' the, muzzle, they cannot be supposed to shoot 
very true; and the second is, thst nut being proved,, they 
cannot shoot at all. 1 beg pardon; they certainly imdergo. 
■ome sort of proof, but not by powder,'{hr that would 
too rou^ii usage,) but by water, which, if they are capable 
of bolding, without pcrmittin|; it to ooze through their 
pores, they arc sufficiently qualified to discharge th^r duty; 
which, is riot to shed the l»lood of man or beast, but to <re- 
corate the habitation of some ne^ro chieftain. Yet these 
instruments, though harmless and innocent, (except to-lbe^ 
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luckless wight which should load aud fire them,) would h» -. 
considered as guilty by the friends of humanity,.as they are 
indisputably employed in the nefarious African traffic, and 
bartered for human flesh and blood. 

“ I know not who first introduced the gun-manufacture 
into this b>wu, but upwards of seventy years ago it was 
conducted on a scale then thought large, by a Mr. Jordan, 
who had contracts with government, and whose son suc¬ 
ceeding him in the business, attained the honour of skriev~ 
alty —an honour to wliich other gun-smiths in the town 
have been since exalted. 

'* For a considerable time after Birmingham had made 
muskets for the public service, government continued to “ 
procure their swords from Germany; but, after the must 
rigid scrutiny, our manufacture obtained a decided prefe¬ 
rence. Such are the slrengtliand temper of these swords 
that, with a single blow from a strong arm, they will eithe/ 
cut a musket tlirough or render it useless. The importance 
of a good sword, or sabre, is obvious: should his weapon 
fail him, the most gallant horseman, the most vigorous 
hero is disarmed and helpless; and, in order to secure ex¬ 
cellence, g.overnment has instituted the utmost severity 
of proof, and they have been so well seconded by the in¬ 
creasing ingenuity of our workmen, that the massy Moorish ' 
sabre, the trusty tolcdo of S[>ain, and the ferraras of tbe**^ 
Highlanders i.iust yield to the Birmingham weapon, which V 
possesses sullicicnt substance without encumbring weight, 
and elasticity without flimsincss. Previous to making 
swords for the public use, Bbrningham was celebrated for 
its bayonets: the first govemment-coiitract (or the former 
was given to the late Mr. S. Dawes of Snow-hill, and the 
late Mr. Hervey; and both these important articles are 
now,<almnst exclusively, supplied from hence, to the great 
emoluiqcnt of the town and of the public; for the bhuics 
of Birmingham, like the hearts of British warriors, will ne* 
ver fail. In addition to muskets and bayonets, swords and 
pistols, army accoutrements likewise are provided here; 
and all these branches have proved fertile sources of opu¬ 
lence. 

The Buckle was one of our early and most valuable 
manufactures; it gave employment to twenty thousand 
people in this town and ncighlKiiirhood, btit is now nearly 
extinguished, by the caprice of fashion;—by ladies wearing 
slip|)ers. genllciiien shoe-strings, and buckles being discon¬ 
tinued in the army. Upon the grave of this once flourishing 
trade you, Mr. Gleaner, in your poetical capacity, might 
dictate an epitaph; but chords of your lyre would vibrate 
in vain. Fashion had no feeling for the poor buckle-makers. 
Strong petitions were presented upon tne subject, in 1700, 
to the IVince of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of 
York, as the arbiters of fashion, and the directors of taste, 
who, with a humanity that does them great honour, pro¬ 
mised to do, anti no doubt did, every thing, in the way of 
example and influenetk to restore the drooping manufac¬ 
ture,—^but in vain, wtany peojile, thrown 
by the unex|>cctc(l failure of this btisin fty^ tjpplied theip- 
setves to making chains, keys, wcJ^'^finkets, and other 
elegant appendage* to watches; but, Vom >■ ' 

more with beggary, bv the tax upon clBt,jq|^fli9%'atches,’ 
they, in conjunction with other parties interested, presented * 
a vigorous petition to the minister, and were relieved by a 
repeal of that injudicious tax. On this occasion, you will 
permit me to make two observations; first, tlut; previous 
to the imposition of a tax, ^1 its collaterd cons^uences, 
some of which may not be, very obvious, but very iroppr- 
lant and extemiye, should be maturely weighed; and, se¬ 
condly, that it is always sounder policy to tax the weaiih 
acquired by manufactures thari mannfiictares themselxte; 
for wide and serioos Is the difference between p!uckin{{ the 
fruit and cutting down the tree. ■ 

“ Great fortunes were formerly acquired by Uu» maaa- 
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facture, but it is unpleasant to descant on the melancholy 
theme. As nothing can be permanent in the regions of 
fashion, it is possible there may he a resurrection of the 
buckle-trade; mil, at present, 1 see no prospect of sueli an 
event. Ividics and gentlemen, no doubt, are so occupietl 
in the aecomplishnient of their heads, that thw hate no 
leisure to decorate their feet. Even the latchew or elasite 
buckles of our Soho, wliich so strikingly unite elegance 
with convenience, have not that spread to which they are 
entitled by their merit.'* * 

The principal part of what follows in this volume 
. is taken up with a tedious discussion on the evils 
arising from manufactures. These, be they ot what¬ 
ever enormity, arc certainly as applicable to any other 
manufacturing town as to llirmingham, and with re- 
•peetto the r/cc.vof the mamifarturersof Birmingham, 
which probably are not exaggerated in this account, it 
Ik obvious that they reign more generally and more mis¬ 
chievously in the metropolis than they can possibly in any 
town soiiiferior in population. But, however iJcrplexing 
and painful any consideration of this subject may he, 
Mr. Pratt does not allow ns to be perpetually dwelling 
I upon it, nor will he ^end us away with heavy hearts, 
for he flies ofl'to an account of the Royal Institution— 
the Young Roseins—some public charities in the me- 
tiopolis, and concludes with—Dr. Valpy’s riai/n- for 
the Hmuant Socir/ii! Ought an author so lich in ex¬ 
pedients (ler to conclndc ? Yet here he does conclude, 
and here, we are taught to believe, his Gleanings are 
at an end. 

' The second and third volumes may be di.^hiissed 
with a brief notice of their general contents. • Vol. II. 
is made up of Tliree Plays, entitled, “ Hail Fellow ! 
Well Met!” “ liove’s Trials," a comic operaj and 
“ Fire and Frost,” a comic drama. The two last ap- 
pe:ir to have been rejected by the theatres; the first, 
which is intended as a Satire on the rr/i/f/Z/z/'/Jg absur¬ 
dities of the French revolution, was written for the 
closet. Of iheotliers we can only say, that they are 
not inferior to the general run of dramas lately exhi¬ 
bited ; this is ])oor praise, but when all the rules of 
the drama are \ iolated by the bad taste of the manager 
or of the public, we have no other test of merit than 
comparison. 

Vol. III. consists of some pieces of original poe*ry 
by the author, with a vast farrago of re-published 
little pieces, by Messrs. Pye, James, Taylor, Dallas, 
Wolcot, Hutton, &c. 8rc. and other friends, who per¬ 
mitted him to do that for them which they were i»n- 
to do for themselves—pollect the trifling and 
/ugitivF>^rses written extemjJore for extempore pnr- 
t>oses, and ary tho ughtno have merit enough if 

M*|ilS 2 ^nswer tj>«eptPrf)bses. A«few, indeed, might 
nave^Sbi^ll^tiTCted for more permanent fame, but in 
their present situation, they will be liable to undis¬ 
turbed repose. The following lines, we think, must 
have crept in by mistake: 

. THE AUTHOJl’s CONSOLATION 
. Far n^itating ITuloriral Facts. 

On many a subject though the learned say 
. That I Have err’d, and widely gone astray: 

To other judges 1 with comfort look: 

For Fools think otherwise, and buy my book." 

TOL. V. 
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Botanical DkHonary, or Elements of Systematie and 
Philosophical Botany. By Colin Milne, L,L..P.^ 
Avthor of Institutes of Botany and Habitation of 
English Plants, 1 'he third Edition, revised, corrected, 
and eulargfd. Hlustruted by tnenty-five. new Plates, 
fvo. 1/. I#. Coloured Phtfrs, I/. l.V\. Siinionds. 

In the present progressive state of Botanical know¬ 
ledge, every new work on the subject, and even ewry 
new edition of a work, becomes an object of inieiesl. 
The reader expects to find in it an account of some 
new fact, or some new discovery, or a detection of 
some former error detrimental to the progiess of the 
science. If it be an Elementary woik, be expects to 
find in it a correct account of the slate of the science, 
not only as it was left by its original founders or their 
immediate followers, but also as it now Sxists; exhi¬ 
biting a concise view of all the important facts and 
discoveries, and improvements made or ascertaired by 
contemporary Authors down to the period of the pub¬ 
lication of the work. This wc hold to be a most rea¬ 
sonable cx|K‘ctatiun, and a fair and equitable standard 
by which the merits of every new publication may b* 
estimated. 

Dr. Milne’s Botanical Dictionary has been long 
known to the public. It is npw'ards of thirty years 
since the first edition was printed. The. preAcni edi¬ 
tion is the third; and it will be allowed that the de¬ 
mand which rendered it necessary is at the same time 
a proof of the merits of the work. 

The plan which Dr. Milne has adopted of giving 
his Eleinents*the form of a Dictionary, precludes, of 
•ourse, all criticism upon bis arrangement. The ar¬ 
rangement iiiust be alphabetical; but the plan, though 
it has certainly its advantages, has also its defects. 
The student turns with readiness and facility to the 
explanation of any term belonging to the science, but 
he does no^ find that connected view of the subject 
which is most conducive to his progress in botanical 
knowledge. Considered merely as a book of refe¬ 
rence, the plan is unexceptionable; but considered as 
an elementary work to be perused and studied, which 
its title also implies, it should have had a systematic 
arrangement. In short, there is no purpose served 
by the alphabetical aft-augement which could not have 
been served by a good index. 

And even with this arrangement it is possible te 
render a book so confused, from the mode of printing 
it, that its advantages are but little felt. This was the 
case with the former editions, or at least with the first 
edition of this work. It was printed with two co¬ 
lumns in the page, and with only two letters of the 
terms explained at the top. This rendered it often at 
difficult to find the term wanted, as if die book bad 
been altogether without method. These faults are 
avoided in the present edition, and the correction of 
them may be regarded as a very considerable improve¬ 
ment. 

The terras of the science are explained with suffi¬ 
cient perspicuity. Indeed, they are for the most part 
but a translation of the same explanation from the 
Philosophia Botamca of Linnaeus. We do not say this 
with a view to lessen their value. We think they ar# 
the better for it. Under their respective articles the 
reader will also find a concise and perspicuous account 
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of the rise and progrcM of tfie science, from the ear¬ 
liest period of its history down to the time of Cxsalpi- 
nns, the father of systematic botany, and from that to 
the time of Linnaeus, exhibiting a view of most of the 
principal methods and systems invented, adopted, and 
abandoned in their turn, from the commencement of 
systematic arrangement till the establishment of the 
sexual system; together with the principles upon 
which these systems were founded. 

The description of the natural or-lers of Linnseus 
on which Dr. Milne rests his claim to originality, 
must be allowed to be in general correct. Perhaps, 
they are in some cases too minute for the botanical 
student, who is but beginning the study of the natu¬ 
ral orders, ps tiie memory must not be burdened 
with a greater variety of particulars than the mind can 
distinctly comprehend, and the great number of ex¬ 
ceptions to winch any general ebaraeter of a natural 
order is liable, renders the detail of them perplexing 
to the beginner. 

ITie plates with which this edition of the work is 
accompanied, are executed in the highest style ^f ac¬ 
curacy and of elegance, and are well calculated to con¬ 
vey correct idias of the objects they represent. They 
W’ill certainly be considered as a valuable addition to 
the work. 

But though we have said thus much in commenda¬ 
tion of the work, we must not allow its blemishes and 
errors to pass unnoticed. Dr. Milne has not yet got 
cured of his perverse and'vicious habit of carping and 
snarling at Lint)aeas on all possible occasions, and of 
constantly running out of his way to hunt after scent¬ 
ing inconsistencies where no inconsistencies exist, in 
order, as it would appear, to lessen the reputation 
of that illustrious botanist. This propensity betrays 
Dr. Milne into inconsistencies much more glaring 
than those which he aflects to i eprehend,'and intoab- 
turdities which he would otherwise have avoided. 

Clauses.—Dr. Milne states the principles upon which 
artificial classes ought to be formed, according to tiie 
opinion of Tournefort and Linnxus, and seems to be 
much displeased with those of Linnaeus, because tliey 
do not comprehend more natm-al classes. It will be 
allowed that the more natural classes any artificial 
system includes, the more excellent it is, considered 
merely Ai a system, but the framer of it must have 
aorae view to its practical utility. There may be rea¬ 
sons, therefore, for which a system containing but 
few natural classes may be preferable to a system con¬ 
taining more, till such time as botanists are- prepared 
to arrange all vegetables whatever according to their 
natural tribes. The study of the natural classes will 
come soon enough after that of the artificial. ITie 
genera must be the same in both. Dr. Milne says. 

Whenever a class or part of a method is demon¬ 
strated to be false, that method cannot be natural; it 
is artificial." What is the meaning of this ? Truth 
find falsehood are not qualities of classes, bat of pro- 
^sitioAS. 

9<trca, a Berry.—Xinnseus defines a berry to be 9 
pulpy seed vessel without valves, containing seeds 
which have' no other covering. Dr. Milne thinks that 
this definitbn of a berry is ioipecfect, or that the seed 
vessels of a great number of phots, in the goterap/en- 
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tarum are virmgly denominated berries; and that thera 
is .sometimes a difficulty in distinguishing between the 
Drupa and Tiacca as defined by Linnaeus. The truth 
is that Linnaeus’s definitions of these two species of 
seed vessel are perfectly distinct and intelligible: but 
some sedd vessels are to be met with which though 
they bear a strong resemblance to each can scarcely 
be said to belong properly to either, just as there are 
some natural productidVis to be met with of which it 
is difficult to say whether they belong to the vegetable 
or animal kingdoms. Accordingly, Linnaeus has given 
a list of some seed vessels which he denominates 
singtilairs et iwprttprh.r llaiiie, and those to which Dr, 
Milne objects are included among them. 

Bractca.—The invention ©f this term, says Dr. 
Milne, though claimed by Linnams, is due to Jungius, 
who uses it for tiie corolla of modern botanists. 'Lhe 
truth of the matter is, that neither Linnaeus nor Jun¬ 
gius was the inventor of the term. It was used to 
signify a tliin leaf or plate of gold, at least as early as 
the time of Virgil. It is the application of it tliere- 
foie to the part so denominated for which Linuaeua 
contends. 

Bull). —Linnasus’s definition of a bulb, according to 
Dr. Milne’s account of it is, it must lie confessed, a 
little enigmatical. Dr. Milne promises to make all 
plain; and in a fancied interpretation throws such a 
cloud of obscurity over the w'hole description as ren¬ 
ders it totally incomprehensible. 

Caryop/iillx. —In the description of this natural or¬ 
der, it ki not thought to be foreign to the subject to 
aim a few blows by the way at some of Linnaeus’s 
genera. Cenistium prntandnim and ipergula pciitandra, 
have only five stamina, as the specific name imparts, 
and yet, says Dr. Milne, they belong to a class in Lin¬ 
naeus’s system whose characteristic it is to have ten. 
But improperties, he adds, of this and even of a worse 
kind are very common in the sexual method of ar¬ 
rangement. The truth is, that the habit of these 
plants sufficiently indicates their genus, though the 
number of stamina is nut constant in all the species. 
Linnaeus, therefore, was sufficiently warranted in 
placing tliem where they are. 

(At one time we are told that the sexual system is 
one of the most ingenious and uniform that ever ap¬ 
peared ; and at another, that its parts are strangely 
huddled together without essential and certain.marks 
of,di 8 tinction. Indeed, Dr. Milne affects to consider 
the doctrine of the se^,es of plants as yet un decided . 
He states the arguments which have VhST* 

on both sides of the question, and in 
statement, admits the supeiiat^f .....y , 

been advanced in favour of the dodn y^ ffS^fAi^ 
that have been urged against it, and yetas the result 
of the whole declines obtruding any opinion upon the 
reader, and leaves him to decide for himself. JbU 
opinion, however, is plain from bis denominating the 
anthers and stigma the suj^osed organs of venera¬ 
tion. But if the arguments for th^ doctrine onbe sex 
of plants be strongest when taken separately,. they 
must also be strongest when taken together. Dr. 
Milne's affectation of doubt and nneertainty on the 
subject must therefore he contrary to his own convic¬ 
tion. 
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« D/d;cea.—-Tliis class affords Dr. Milne another op¬ 

portunity of nibbling at the Linnaean system. It con¬ 
sists of such plants as produce male and female flowers 
on different roots. But, says Dr. Milne, there are 
plants of this description to be met with in some of 
the other classes. I'here must, therefore,#be an in¬ 
consistency in Linntcus’s plan. Why are not alT dio;. 
ceous plants to be found in the class Dioecea? Why 
is the Lychnis Diuica ariangSd in the class Decan- 
dria ? Dr. Milne must he told here also, that the habit 
indicates the genus of the plant in question, and con¬ 
sequently, the propriety of I.innseus’s arrangement. 
If Liniiffius had made a separate genus of this species, 
and transferred it to the class Dioecea, Dr. Alilne 
might still have accused him of inconsistency for se¬ 
parating, in confoimity to his method, plants which 
^re allied by nature. All artificial methods must be 
liable to objections, and we are under the necessity of 
adopting some such method; but since the plant in 
question occupies the situation w'hich it would hold in 
a natural arrangement, the probability is, that its arti- 
L licial arrangement is .right. We do not mean to con- 
7 tend that the arrangement of Linnaeus is faultless ; 
and we could point out stronger instances of impro¬ 
per arrangement than any which Dr. Milne has ad¬ 
duced. But when we find fault, let us do it with 
candour; and when we propose an alteration, let us 
be sure that it is an amendment. 

Ncclaiium. —Dr. Milne accuses Linnaeus of pre¬ 
tending to be the first who recognised this par|of the 
vegetable structure, though it is certain tha^Tourne- 
furt and Vaillant had discovered it in a number of 
lants long before. It is to be wished that Dr. Milne 
ad stated the grounds upon which this charge is 
founded, as w'e cannot otherwise consider it to be de¬ 
serving of much attention. Linnaeus, in his Philoso- 
phia Botanica claims indeed the merit, of having first 
given it a name, but we do not see that he claims any 
thing more. His expression is, Ncctarium ne nomine 
notim erat anteguam idem detcnuinavimits. 

This peevish and captious disposition displayed 
throughout the whole book, which magnifying slight 
imperfections into faults of great importance, and 
creating inconsistencies where none really exist, must 
be regarded as constituting a very considerable blemish 
in this work. The Linuaean system possesses too 
much merit to stand in need of any laboured defence, 
and its univensal adoption in this enlightened age is a 
strong proof of its excellence; Jbut we thought it ne- 
- point out the futile of Dr. Milne’s cen- 

' -'dj:^inconsistency^ith tlte applause which 

^.iish which wehaveftaken tlie liberty of 
pointing 8va u by no means the worst fault of the 
work. It is, besides, defective in some of the most 
import|int departments of botanical'science. 

Cryptagiimia. —^Dr. Milne has taken the liberty of 
censuring the propriety of this class with considerable 
severity. It would be difficult, he gays, to conceive 
a systematic method in which the numerous plants of 
the class Cryptogatnia could be arranged with facility; 
but in Linnseus’s system the difficulty must be ten¬ 
fold, as from the absence or unascertained presence of 
the very oigans which lay the foundation of the pri¬ 


mary division, the character of the das* and order is 
necessarily in many instances merely negative, and 
the suboMinate divisions, of course, are strangely 
huddled together without essential and certain marks 
of distinction.” 

Considered as an artificial assemblage, the phints of 
the class Cryptogaroia are arranged together with the 
greatest propriety, from tlie very circiimsiancc of the 
minuteness of their parts of fructification. But for 
this reason it does not admit of the same metho ) i>t 
subdivision as the other clas.ses. It was a< eoidmgiy 
divided by T.inn.xus into four natural orders- ii>e 
Filiccs, the ]\luisa, the Algo’, tlie flow ilirn 

can it be said that the organs which Jay the founds ■ 
tions of the primary divisions arc absent or nnasrer- 
lained ? It must be confessed that, owiflg to the dii'- 
ficulty and intricacy of the subject, Linn.'cus ditl less 
towards the elucidation of plants of tliis class tlian of 
any other. Blit because Linnaeus did but little to elu¬ 
cidate them, it does not follow that they arc incapable 
of elucidation. They are capable of it even upon Ins 
plan; and they have consequently been much eluci- 
d;Aed? But what does Dr. Milne say on the subject > 
He alludes, indeed, to the ingenious researches of Ray, 
Michcli, Dillcnius, Gmeiin, Haller, Battara.Schmffer, 
Stackhouse; but the name of the illiistiions Hedwig, 
who, by the accuracy of his investigations, and im¬ 
portance of his discoveries, has done more to elncidate 
the obscure families of plants of this class, than all 
other botanists besides, is not once mentioned in all 
the Botanical*Dictionary. This we consider as a most 
galpabie defect, and altogether inexcusable in a work, 
of this kind. 

'I'he work is defective also in the physiological de¬ 
partment of Botany. The facts and discoveries rela¬ 
tive to this important branch of botanical science are 
not brought down to the present time. At the articles 
Sitcxus & Struchira vegetabdh, some of the experi¬ 
ments and opinions of the earlier physiologists are 
mentioned, but there is nothing said of a variety of 
important ob.servations which have lately been made. 

But the same cause which renders the work defec¬ 
tive in these instances, renders it also erroneous. It 
is not because there ^s nothing said on these subjects 
that the work is defective, it is because ffiere is nothing 
said to the purpo.se. The errors of earlies botanists 
are retailed as truths. They must consequently mis¬ 
lead those who shall derive their information from 
this dictionary. It is a notorious fact, that Dillenius 
and Linnsus were both completely mistaken with re¬ 
gard to the parts of the fructification of the mosses. 
What Dillenius and Linnaeus considered as the male 
dowers of the mosses, the cnptulw of the former, and 
the antherx of the latter, the discoveries of Hedwig 
have demonstrated, beyond a doubt, to be the female; 
and xke versa, what they considered as the female 
fiowers, the same discoveries have demonstrated tb be 
the male. And yet in spite of the evidence of the 
most incontrovertible facts, for certainly it cannot be 
owing to his ignorance of them. Dr. Milne still de- 
foribes the antherae as the male organs of the mosses, 
and the cones or stars as the female. 

At the article Structura vegetabilis, the bark of the 
trunk ii said to consist of four similar parts—-1. Th# 

z 2 
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Epiiiermi!! or cuticle j 2. The Vessels containina: the 
sap; 3. 'J’lie vessels containing the blood, or pro]ier 
juice of the plant j and 4. The cellolar web or tissue. 
Dr. Milne’s own explanation of these parts shows, 
tluit they are not siwUar, and we are afraid that lie 
enumerates more of them than he ever saw. It fol¬ 
lows from the experiments of Diilumcl and Bonnet, 
and from such as have been more lately made by Cou¬ 
lomb and Knight, that the sap ascends through the 
alburnum and not throvigh the bark. Consequently, 
the bark can htuc no sap vc.ssels in it. Dr. Milne’s 
description of them, therefore, is a description of a 
nonentity, and can tend only to perplex and embarrass 
his render. 

The truche(-r of Malpighi and Grew are still consi¬ 
dered as air ves.sels, though this opinion has been long 
suspected to be erroneous. But llcichel has shown 
that they contain sap, and Hedwig, that the notion of 
their being air vessels arose from the circumstance of 
their losing the s.ip as soon as they are cut. It may 
be considered, therefore, as certain that they are in 
reality the sap vessels of plants. « 

Siicli are the observations winch occurred to us on 
perusing this enlarged edition of Dr. Milne’s Botanical 
Dictionary. It is enlarged, no doubt, but not with 
■uch materials as would have tended most to the edi¬ 
fication of his readers. At the time of the publication 
of his first edition, the errors which we have pointed 
out were not yet detected. There was nothing farther 
known on the subject. There was no such room for 
criticism. But after the lapse of a jie'riod of more 
than thirty years ofcontinned investigation and discoj 
vpry, it was incnmbetil upon the author to exattiine 
the existing state of the science, and to correct in a 
new edition of his work tlie errors of the foi mer. 


CoUiclions towards the Hisloty and Antiquities of the 
County of Ihreford, By John Duncumb, A.AL 
Vol. I. ito. pp, o04. 3 /. 3s. Brans. 

It is with much satisfaction we contemplate the 
rapid progress of a taste fur national antiquities. 
Witli whatever contempt county histories may be 
viewed by superficial readers an^l thinkers, they form 
the only solid basis of national History, and have 
already enabled us to correct the mistakes and mis¬ 
representations of general historians who have taken 
facts and dates fur granted, rather (ban apply to those 
original authorities which form the study of the ge¬ 
nuine antiquary. Nor without the painful researches 
of the latter can we ever arrive, either at a fair statis¬ 
tical account of any part of our island, or at those 
just illustrations of national manners, which by fur¬ 
nishing comjparisons between ancient and modern 
times, administer nut a little to the real advancement 
of the people in every thing that concerns their po¬ 
litical, religious, or moral interests. The man, in 
oar opinion, who despises or discourages attempts 
like thesej may be assured that he has prejudices to 
OTCrcome, which on more mature reflection, he will 
consider as unworthy of the patriot or the philoso¬ 
pher. 

The work before us appears to be amply entitled to 
public patronage. It' is modestly entilled, “Collec¬ 
tions towards the history, &c.” a reserve which is 
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sufficient to disarm criticism, even if there were oc¬ 
casion to use its severity, which in the present in¬ 
stance seems unnecessary. Tlie county of Hereford, 
Mr, Duncumb observes, although replete with a 
variety of materials to attract tlie rc-.carches of the 
aniiqt^ry fnd the historian, has hitherto so far es¬ 
caped their notice, tliat no regular account of it has 
ever been submitted to the public. He might have 
milled, however, that ‘several collections have been 
made, and partly arranged for this purpose, of all 
which Mr, Gongli has given an account. Some gen¬ 
tlemen even went so far as to announce their inten¬ 


tions to the public, hut death interrupted their la¬ 
bours, and their papers fell into hands incapable of 
publishing them. Wo are happy to find, however, 
by Mr. Dnneumb’s preface, iJiat, besides the helps 
he has derived from the British Museinii, and other 
public repositories, he is encouraged in tins iioder- 
tal'.ing liy the patronage and inunificenee of the Duko 
of Norfolk, who lately “ made several purchases with 
a view' towards a pulilication of this kind.” 

The volume before us contains a “ General Intro¬ 
duction,” and a “ History of the City of Hereford.” 
In the “ General Introduction” we have some account 
of this part of Britain belore and after the invasion of 
Julius Caesar; the vestiges still to be traced of the 
original inhabitants, and the operations of the Ro¬ 
mans : Tliis is continued under the Saxon hejnarchy, 
the Norman conquest, and down to the present 
times, sincluding such .sketches of the national history 
as more particularly belong to the county of Hereford. 
Subjoined to this we have tlie Natural History of 
Herefordshire, including some account of the livers 
and the canals; soil, subsoil, rural economics, plants, 
orchards and cyder: and Chapter VH. of the Intro¬ 
duction, gives us the general description of the 
comity j its boundaries, extent, divisions, population, 
militia, castles, chases, and parks, its provincial 
customs, phrases, weights and measures. These 
subjects occupy about a third of the volume, the re¬ 
mainder containing a very full and accurate history of 
the city of Hereford. 

Interesting as the ancient history of this county is, 
wjjen detailed with perspicuous brevity, which is the 
ca.se here, those who are conversant in such accounts 
are aware that the critical journalist must dismiss it 
with general praise, as it would not be easy to ex¬ 
tract any one passage as a specimen of the author’s 
manner, sufficientlyLdetached to do him justice 
This difficulty, howevkr, is got over, wheaf^’uj^?)^ 
to the Natural HistoryJ^n the thresWf.nd otha 
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find some particulars r^sp. 
of trade and taste,' which wiiraftbri 
inconsiderable sample of the informati^our author 
has collected. 

After tracing the romantic progress of the Wye, 
be observes that, ^ 


“ Princ'pl fish taken the Wye is the salmon, 
which IS well known to leave the sea at various periods, and 
to |>enetrute as far as is practicable towards the sources of 
the principal rivers, where they deposit their spawn, se¬ 
cure from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. Othet 
motives appear also to attract them, as the season of their 
coming is not confined to that of spawning; nor does it 
seem to depend, in any particular degree, on a greater 
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• supply of food than usual: an occasional change of water 
is probably grateful, if not essential to them. They are 
found in the Wye at all times, but they are only in'per¬ 
fection from December to August. The asserti<»n of Dr. 
Fuller, that “ the salmon of the Wye are in season all the 
year long,”* is altogctlicr grouncliess. Thw’ foinierly 
abounded so much, that it was a common cause eu the 
indenlures of children apprenticed in Hereford, that they 
should not he coin|)clled to live oy salmon more fre(|ueutl\ 
than two days In a week. But the various obstructions 
to thtir passage since made by the erection of iron work.,, 
which prevent their advancing further upwards, unless the 

* river is swelled far al)oee its average height, togellier with 
.Sciiie illegal means of taking them cribs, hate, of late 
yc.trs, rendered pieeaiuions of tiiis kind altogether nn- 
necessa.'y. S.ilnions were formerly sold at one penny per 
pound in llerefoid; hut now bring from sixixiice to hall-a- 
crotvn, aeeordmg to the ttme. and other circuuislatices. Tlie 
flegrecs of perfection ni which ilicy are Uiken, vary not only 
with tile season, hut also in proportion to the time elapsed 
since they hate (jniited the sea, After a short enniiniiuuec in 
freshwater, thev tend rapidly to impuveiishment; and, as 
tliev arc stationary onlv wlien there is not a sullieiciit 
streitm to admit of thci,r pioceeding, a moder.ite .swell puts 

► the net'.' tisi! m motion up the river, atid enables the fislicr- 
inen to ealcolale their approach with considerable accuracy. 
They ate very r.irelv found to proceed against a current of 
cold or very harri water; wlien, therefore, the Wye is 
Swelled by snow di,sulving in latge qiiatuities from the 
rnuuntains towards its source, whieii occasionally happens 
as late as April or even May, all attempts to take them are 
suspended for the time. Ttiey ate not intercepted by the 
fishermen, when returning to the sea, iis it is kitn#vii that 
the voyage which they liave performed, has deprived them 
uf their principal value; and in ilii.s slate they are de¬ 
nominated old fish. The spawn deposited in the river 
product", fish of very minute si/e, which aboiit April be¬ 
come us heavy as u gudgeon, but more t.iper and ddicate 
in their form : these are in some parts termed siihnun-J'rii, 
but are here known by the name of lus/ .v/>ri»g.v, from the 
date of their annu:t1 n|)pearance, :md are leailily taken by 
the artificial fly. Two kinds of are ft.iind in 

the Wye : the one, which is the larger, and more coin- 
luon sort, leaves the liver in the spring floods; tlie 
snuller is termed the grari'/ last-xprinf', and is met with, 
particularly on shoals, during the whole summer. 'I'hc 
general opinion is, that the last-springs, after nuiking a 
voyage to the sea, return butchers in the beginning of (he 
fonowing summer. Botchers are taken from tlircc* l(> 
twelve pound weight: they arc distinguished from the sal¬ 
mon by a smaller head, more silvery scales, and by retain¬ 
ing much of the delicate appearance of the last-spri'iig. In 
the third year they become salmon, and often weigh from 
forty to liliy pounds each. 'I’liesjtfare the generally received 
■'■***S'«-!■>«, respecting the progress ftf the lust-spring to the 
' ° iliiion : but it inusAot be omitted, tlial sonic 
t|.vii.ti w‘spnt tiKic. contend that the last- 

-V,t\5ei»distinct»iii their species from 
the siSitit. ^ „ -,.' 11(1 that the botcher resembles the sum, 
taken in the Welch rivers, or that it is even the same fish. 

" The taste of salmon depends much on the time 
which has intervened between the catching and the dressing; 
when they arc brought to table in high season, and within 
a few hours of their capture, the fat which lies in strata 
between the flakes, becomes, by boiling, a kind of white 
film or curd, of a glutinous cuusistence ; and the whole 
fish has a peculiar crimpness, which is much admired, 
^ut if a longer time has elapsed, this fat dissolves, and the 
firmness is lost i it is then styled salmon, in contra¬ 
distinction to that whieh is crimp. In the year 1:^41, 
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Henry III. directed the bailiffs of Oloueesicr to buy for his 
use, sixty of the best Caletcar salmon : an c\ptession im¬ 
plying the same as our critnpncss ; and to this day, salmon 
of that dcseriplioii are called c«/t’er, on the river Severn ; 
and the Ixmduii fishmongers term them cohen d salmon." 
p. Kit-.3. 

It i.s impossible to peruse an account like this with¬ 
out unpleasant rcllections on the misiUTiiagement, 
fliroiighovit every part of the kingdom, that ha^ inavie 
a species of provisions the dearcdt, wliicli piovklence, 
if we may so speak, intended to he the. clte.ipest. 
The other rivers of llerelordsliin! require less iitteiit'ivn. 
The fol'owing circumstance, liovs’over, respecting 
canals is too iiistrnctiv® to be omitted. An act of 
parliament was obtained in if.ril, for making a navi¬ 
gable canal from the city of Hereford, %y the Uavii 
ot Ledbury, to the Severn at Crloucestcr, with a late- 
r.il cut to the collieries at Newent. I'lie preamble 
stated the wonrierl'nl utility, kc. in the usual terms. 
Tlie sub.stTilM'rs were to raise, amongst themselves, 
tiny stun not exceeding and if that proved 

inadequate, the farther sum of The 

wbol^ expcnce, on a survey, was estimated at 
for w’hich the subscribers W’cre, as usutil, 
to be indemnified by a tonnage on the at tides con¬ 
veyed. Suhsetp-ient acts enlarged the powers of the 
eompanv, but the whole money requi’ed, varied so 
essentially from the engineer's repott, that more than 
,i:’l(K),()00 have been (‘xiMuided, and liutj the design 
has nut In en eimipkti il! Another eanal from Kingston 
to I^eominste* and Stourport has been interrupted by 
fclie same unhappy knack in engineers of iui.scalenlaui)g 
Pxpenees. 

From the account here given of the general hus¬ 
bandry of Herclofdshire, il appears to be capable of 
gretit improvement; but Mr. Duncumb, for obvious 
reasons, gises only a general idea of the prevailing 
practice, without invading the province of the agri- 
oiiliurist. The Uichtirds and Cider aflord an excel¬ 
lent article, but rather too prolix and well connected 
for the purposes of an extract; and the .subject has 
very recently been pre.sented to the public by Mr. 
Knight, in his “ Treatise on the culture ot tlie Apple 
and Pear, and on 4he manufacture of Cider and 
Perry." Oct. 1801. 

The “ Provincial Customs" are amusingly detailed, 
and illu.straled by authorities from ancient writers, 
particularly the poets. Some of them, however, are 
not peculiar to Herefordshire, such as the supposi¬ 
tion that breaking a looking-glass i.s an omen of ill- 
fortune, and that a w'en in the neck may be cured 
by rubbing it with the hand of a hanged malefactor. 
The cusloiu of “ decking graves with flowers" i.s 
very happily illustrated from the ancient writers, as 
well as the modern; the quotation, however, from 
Smollett’s Roderick Random should have been, if we 
mistake not, from his Count Fathom, This article 
concludes with a large list of provincialisms, which 
the readers of ancient poetry will often find useful. 

The History ot the City of Hereford is very pro- 
jierly divided into four branches or chapters : i. I’he 
Military History; 2. Civil History; .t. Ancient and 
Modern Description; and 4th. Kcclesiastical History, 
fn the Military History, we have an account of ita 
supposed etymology and date of foundation, its 
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1,150 by the Welch In 10;35 ; its c,ipture by King Ste¬ 
phen in 1141, and the beheading of Owen Tudor in 
lit)I, but the iiicident<: in this department do not 
assume much iinportanre, until wc come to tlie re¬ 
bellion in llie time of Charles 1. Before that, how¬ 
ever, our author has brought together some valuable 
records, and has employed the talent of conjecture 
with much c.iiition in exatnining etymologies, and 
detailing facts. During the usurpation very much 
light is tlirown on the transactions of the times, as far 
as respects this city, from unpublished MSS, to which 
Mr. lJuncurab had access. 

Tlie “ CUvil History” includes the forms of jndi- 
c.ituro as establi.shed generally by Alfre<l, and the 
city customti, prisileges, incorpoiation, charter, list ■ 
of members of parliament and mayors, and other { 
particulars wliich can only be deemed of loc.tl iiu- 
portance. In tlie “ Ancient and Modern description j 
of the ciry” however, we find some notices of a more 
genet al n.iture, and perhaps few readers will regret 
the length of tlte tollowing memoirs ol a once cele¬ 
brated lady, a native of Hereford, 

P. ."IRd, “ Pipe-well-sireet, now abbreviated into Pipe- 
lane, g.ive birth to Mrs. Idcanour Gwvniie, the celebrated 
favourite of Charles 11. The memoirs of 3 courtezan 
cannot geiicr.illy be supposed favourable to the cause of 
morality und virtue: hut this iustauce, exhiititiiig the 
strange vicissiliiflcs of huiuan life; the opposite qualities 
which may prevail in t)ic same cltaracler ; iiiiil the serious 
impressions vvhith arise in the mind, even after the most 
wnnuerrupicd covirse of dissipation, niaV possibly add 
somewhat to onr knowledge of huuiun nature, and induce 
serious and useful rellcciimis. 

“ By one of the various transitions which remove in¬ 
dividuals of every class from one place to another, Nell 
CJwynne, from her huinhie cottage in Pipe-lane, became 
an inhabitant of the great metropolis; here, she entered 
into the service of one of die fruiterers who attended the 
play-houses ; and this was the char icter in which she first 
appeared in tlie lobby of Driiry-lane. Agreeable in her 
person, and possessed of much natural humour and 
vivacity, she soon attracted the notice and aftections of the 
manager, Mr. Hart; and, thus gifted, he introduced her 
on the stage about the year Ibb/. In this situation she 
became a great favourite of l)ry(K;n's, who gave her the 
most shewy and alluring p.irls in his comedies, and wrote 
several prologues and epilogues expressly for her: of these 
she was the best S(x:aker of her time; and in an epilogue 
to Tyiunnic Love, she expressed her preference to comedy 
in these words— 

-I (He 

Out of my calling m a tragedy.'* 

** The immediate cause of her beenniiiig the object of 
the king's .ifleciion is thus represented. At the fluke's 
theatre, under KiUigrcw’s patent, the celebrated Nokes ap¬ 
peared ill a hat larger than that usually assigned to Pistol, 
which diverted the audience so much as to help oif a bad 
play. Dryden, in return, caused a hat to be made of the 
vircuinference of a large coach-wheel, and made Mrs. 
(iwvnne speak an epilogue under the umbrella of it, with 
the brim stretched out in its utmost horizontal extension, 
not unlike a mushroom of that size. No sooner did she 
appear in this strange dress, than the house was in convul* 
sums of laughter. Amongst the rest, the king gave the 
fullest proofs of approbation, by going behind the scenes 
after the play, and taking her home in his own coach to 
tup with him. After this elevation she still continued on 
the stage, .god shewed powers in exhibiting the airy. 


fantastic, and sprightly effusions of the comic muse. Af 
this period (A. D. 1 G 7 O) she was delivered of a son, who 
was afterwanls created Duke of St. Albans; and her 
grandson .attained the honours of prelacy, and became the 
proprietor of that very episcopal palace which almost ad¬ 
joined the (humble cot where his maternal ancestor first 
drew breath. 

“ As mistress to the king, Mrs. Gwyniie betrayed nei¬ 
ther avarice, pride, nor isientalioii; site rcinqmhered all 
her theatrical friends, and rendered them services, gene¬ 
rously discharging her debt of gratitude to Dryden, aciil 
proving a warm patroness to Otway and i,ec. lir. Rurnetj 
Bishop of S.irum, mentions that the Duke of Buckingham, 
told him, when Nell was first biote;hi to the king, she 
asked a settlement of ,£,'.'300 ])er annuin, wliich Charlea 
refused to allow ; but the same author ailds, from the 
same .mthoriiv, tliat four years after, tile king had lavished 
on her no less than ,i,'(j(), 000 . Noi was this immense sum 
merely dissipated in useless purpixses ; she vv us most mu¬ 
nificent in her charities; and the single act of instigati.’ig 
the king to erect Chelsea Hospital, as .in usviutn for dis¬ 
abled soldiers, must entitle her memory to noiiicunsiderable 
respect. Tlie ground on which it .stands is gonerallv ad¬ 
mitted to have been given by Nell, as an eticonrane'meiit 
to the design. A public-house in the vicinity of the hos¬ 
pital, und frequented by its tenants, still exhibits a rudu 
representation of her head : and one of the first rcinem-. 
braiiccs, usually called toasts, wltich is drank after their 
dinner, acknowledges their gratitude to their patroness, 
Nell Gwynne. 

“ When she became first connected with the king, that 
gay monarch was already surrounded hy mistresses : Mad. 
dc Qu^leualle, who was created Duchess of Portsmouth, 
the llucl'css of Plymouth, I.ady Clcvcl.jnd, Duly Barbara 
Villicrs, M iss Davis, und a long tram of others, were 
avowedly of that description ; hut their conduct was un¬ 
restrained, whilst Mrs. Gwynne acqiiireil parlicniar credit 
for her fidelity to tlie ling. In proof .ilso of her sense and 
jiulgment, she would never become the “ tool of working 
politieians," nor interfere in matters of serious inomcnt. 
With such qualifications she ViccaiTic a great favourite with 
the people, as well as with the monarch. An eminent 
goldsmith, who died in I..nndon, about forty years since, 
at an advanced age, had been often heard to relate, tliat 
when he was an apprentice, his master made a most expen¬ 
sive set vice of plate, as a present from the King to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth ; that a great concourse of people 
used to crowd the shop, in order to gratify their curiosity 
and throw out curses against the Duchess, But that all 
were unanimous in wishing the present bad been for Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

“ The sprightlincss of her tempet' was a Constant 
source of amusement to the king; the late 1/ird Vere, 
(afterwards Duke of St.Mllxins) who was her descen dant , 
used to relate., that on sfiery 30th of J*nuarj;^''JjJ^^^ 
reign of the Stuarts,' thevitourt anil a gni} other 

tion accustomed thcmsclvA- . 1 thr^ttivyl.W'vr • 

^andmother (Mrs. Gwynne) dressed up 
boy, in the g.iyest ana most tawdry dress alfe oould find, 
and sent him on that day to the nrawing room on some 
frivolous message to the king, who, when he saw him, 
exclaimed, * Get along you little bastard, what do you 
come here for in that dress!* She was not only humour¬ 
ous and witty, but had a fine understanding, .ind possessed 
the talents necessary to enliven conversation in an eminent 
degree. Her place was generally kept at table with the 
King, Lords Rochester, Shanesbury, &c. until the 
bounds of decency were exceeded, when she never failed 
to retire. Bishop Burnett describes her as the wildest aqd 
most indiscreet creature that was ever in a court, but ad¬ 
mits that she conUnued in great favour with the king at 
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ai he lived. Madame Sevigne, in one of her letters, 
mentions that the King’s partiality towards Mrs. Gwyntic, 
excited much jealousy in the Ducliess of Portsmouth, 
which was heightened by insults and grimaces on the part 
of her rival; she also describes Mrs. Gwynne as voung, 
confident, wild, and of an agreeable humour: singing, 
dancing, and acting her part with grace. Iftr cunntry 
residence, as it might then with propriety be termed, was 
at Bagnigge-wclls. where a bust of her still remains; her 
town bouse was on tliu south slt^ of St. James’s square, 
<thcn Pall-Mail) and near tlic south-east angle of it: 
the sides of the back room were, within memory, entirely 
• covered with looking-glass, and it is supposed that the 
cieling was once sinniarly urnamented. Over the chimney 
was her picture liy Sir Peter la:ly, from which an elegant 
engraving is given in Comiite Graminonti’s memoirs. It 
has been said that tliis house was purchased b\ her after 
the King’s death : hut the peculiarly expensive stile of iis 
decorations, and other eircumsranccs, favour the idea thal 
she here often entertained her roval paramour. Her sta¬ 
ture was short, her hair iiieliiicd lo red; her eyes were 
fmall and livclv, and she possessed what the Prenclt term 
en bon point ; her feet were of the most diminutive size, 
and as such were tlic subject of frequrut mirth to the 
merry monarrh : she lived long enough to sec, and doubt¬ 
less to laniciit the decline of that family, which had pro¬ 
moted her to favour and to fortune. In the year tOyi, she 
died ill her town-house, already described, and was in¬ 
terred with great soleiiinity in the church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. Dr. ’I'ennison, then vicar of tlie parish, and 
afterwards Archbishu;) of Canterbury, preached a funeral 
sermon on the occasion, and adduced satisfactory evidence 
that she died a sincere and contrite Christian.—Siwh was 
Nell Gwynne ; Iter failings must be adiuiucd by all; hut 
the most rigid moralist cannot withhold from her flic credit 
of many gooil and amiable qualities.” 

After a minute history and description of the 
various public buildings, and charitable institutions, 
remains of antiquity, &c. in the city, Mr. Dtincumb, 
subjoins some account of the memorable persons 
Hereford has produced. The list, however, is rather 
meagre, lloger of Hereford, bishop Miles Smith, and 
John Gwillim, the heraldic writer, are the only per¬ 
sons worthy of notice in a literary point of view. We 
arc somewhat surpri/ed that he has omitted David 
Garrick, who instead of being placed in the class of 
memorable natives of Hereford, is only incidentally 
noticed in a preceding passage respecting the theati%. 

The most elaborate part of this work is the account 
of the cathedral of Hereford, and throughout the 
wliole of this detail we have followed our author 
with much satisfaction. Wefcould have wished, 
■d^pMif^^^jj^that be had enlargcijf the biographical de¬ 
poses, 

pointec 

Perhaps, however, it was not easy to procure more 
ample information, and in some cases it is not of 
consequence to say much for men who have said so 
little for themselves, but we shall copy the memoirs 
b^re given of the late bi^op, whose history is rather 
singular. 

“ J(dm Butler, a native of the town of Ilauiburgb, 
vias next apppiqted to this see (1788.) In his early days 
he acted as private tutor m the family of Mr. Child, the 
banker; he was then a pop^r preacher in London, and 
posscssM of sound pans, indentigable industry, a good 



part of '/>e lives of the bishops 
and Wi..i../'- .ier, and other common 

agswer^ th,' nave been particularly disap- 
1 accounts of the more recent bishops. 


figure, ami agrecabie manners. Being introduced to Mr. 
Biison Legge, he assisted Uiat gentleman in a political con¬ 
troversy witli Lord Bute, and rendered him further ser¬ 
vice in calculations on public fniancv. It was proliably 
through this connection thal Dr. lluuer, bisiiop of Lou¬ 
don, appointed Mr. Butler his first cnaplaiii; he obtained 
also the living of Kverley, in Wiltshire, about ihv same 
time. On the rccomtuctidaliori of Lord Onslow, he was 
con.slituted one of the king’s cliaiilaiiis, and uhuiincd a 
prebend in Winchester cathedral. Commencing a political 
writer, he espoused Lord North in all the measures of his 
administration, and partieuluriy in dtat of the Anierieau 
war, whicli he endeavoured to justify in several pumpldeis. 
Ill reward of these services he was made arelideaeoti of 
Surrev, and proetirul what is itriiied, a degree 

of Doctor in Divin.ty from the arelihisliop of Canterbury. 
His next pruinolioii was the see of Oxfortl* which was 
given lo him bv the minister ill the vear 1/77, on the ad¬ 
vancement of Dr. Lowili lo tlic bishopric of I.oiidon ; tlie 
living of Cuddesden was held by liiiii at the same time, 
being annexed to the see; but tins preferment was ren¬ 
dered locally uiipleus.uU from the eirciiinstance of his not 
having regularly graduated at eiihcr of the universities ; 
lie, however, retained it until the, year 1788, when he 
vvai] udtauced to the bishopric of Hereford, over which he 
presidixl until his death. He was twice married ; Ids se¬ 
cond wife was the eldest daughter of Sir (iharles Vernon, 
of Farnham, in Surrey, with whose family lie bceaiiie ac¬ 
quainted during the residence of Mr. Legg«-, at the Holt, 
near that town. He was charitable, without ostentation, 
his manners were extremely courteous, and his cunversu- 
I tion agreeable to the last period of his life, lie retained 
many of the political ojiiiiions which he had iinbilKid in 
early years: spCakiiig of the Americans, he conslanlly 
stigmatized them as rebels, and treated their resistance to 
this country with much as|>erity. He published a small 
volume of "sermons, a few years before Ids death, and was 
interred in his cathedral, A. D. 180'J.” 

This account is imperfect in many points. Here 
are no dates .of birth or death,-or account of his age. 
The volume of sermons published “ a lew years be¬ 
fore his death” were published a few tnuntlii, before 
that event. His political effusions in favour of Ijord 
North had the ffetitious name of Vindex appended to 
them. Dr. Hay ter is said to have given him the 
living of Yarmouth, in Norfolk. Ho died immensely 
rieli, leaving his property to friends, but nothing to 
the public diarities of Heieford. From this sketch, 
however, with these supplementary particulars, it 
appears highly improbable, if not absutd, thal he 
should be the author of Junius’s Letters, us has lately 
been reported. We liave still to add that he must 
h.ive been of a very .advanced age, as his first sermon 
bears date 1 7-lh'. Perhaps his age is recorded on his 
monument, but Mr. Duncumb has not copied it. 

T'he description of the cathedral, and all its beau¬ 
ties of architecture, is full and accurate. Like other 
edifices of the kind, it contains a mixture of styles 
which mark different ages, and the good and bad 
taste of repairers. After a description of the tower 
which Mr. D; refers to the beginning of the reign of 
Edward III. we read with regret, that “ on Easter 
Monday, A. D. 1786*, this part of the cathedral gave 
way, and by its fall crushed a considerable part of 
the adjoining nave, as well as that immediately under 
it. An expenditure of nearly 4 ^ 120,000 (including 
j£2000 for the purposes of a general repair of the 
tower and of the wnole fabric) has s'lnce proved very 
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iiKidefjnnte to its restoration in a style equal to its 
limner appearance 5 it has not only lost the lower, but 
part of the scite which it occupied, thereby coDside- 
rably diminishingthe length of then.-ne; and the whole 
is plainly finished with stone from the quarries of Lug- 
wartline and Capellar hill. Of the snni exjK-nded, 
at’rOtX) was voluntarily subscribed by the laity, 
sfe’'?, 00 n by the bishop and members of the cathedral, 
and the rcmaind'T was charged on the estates belong¬ 
ing to the church. The architect, Mr. Wyatt, has 
perhaps never been under the necessity of completitjg 
80 extensive an undertaking at so limited an cxpcnce.” 

We shall now take our leave of lliis usefid and in¬ 
teresting work, but not without adding that it is il- 
Itislraicd by numerous and very elegantly engraved 
prints and*maps, and the typography does much 
credit to a provincial press. We hope the author will 
not only be enconraged to prosecute his undertaking, 
by the niunificeni private aid of which he speaks, 
but by the more substantial returns of public 
patronage. 

Thonnhtx on the alarming iitate oj the Ciiriihitlnn, and 

on the menus of redressinif the ]'ccunian/nriivances 

in Ireland. Ih/ the Earl of Eauderdale. bit*. 

J>p. I'J-,’. I,on"man and Co. ‘M.6d. 

The propositions intended to be established in this 
pamphlet are three; 1 . That the difl’crence existing 
between the value of gold, and the [vaper of the 
]Jank of Ireland arises from the depreciation of that 
paper; C. '1 liat the increase of Bank paper is the 
sole cause of its depreciation ; o. That the recluctvon 
of the quantity of Bank paper is the only remedy for 
the existing evil; and there is an additional article, _ 
for pointing out the means of effecting a reduction of 
the patjer of the Bank of Ireland. 

Many are the performances with w'liich we have 
been presented on the subject of the depreciated 
papcr-moiiev of Ireland, and the unfavourable ex¬ 
change between Ireland and this country, generally 
supposed to be a consequence of that depreciation. 
If it always happened that a subject is illustrated in 
proportion to the miinber of t|^o«e who write upon it, 
that of paper money ought now tg be very well un¬ 
derstood. The fact, however, unfortunately is, that 
very fevV of the productions which have been issued 
have thrown any light at all upon the subject, and 
not one of them Inis thrown much. It is therefore 
still very ill uniierstood ; and if the truth may not be 
disguised, Loid Lauderdale has not gieatly ameliorated 
the ease. 

1 . His first proposition is almost identical; though 
he says it is necessary to prove it, because naen whose 
names are high, aiul who may be supposed to know 
better, have asserted the contrary. But what is a 
bank note ? It is not money. It is only an obliga¬ 
tion of the Bank to pay money. By a guinea bank 
note the bank pledges itself to pay a piece of gold of 
a certain weight and fineness. The value of the gold, 
W'hcther greater or less affects not the bank note. 
The note rises or falls with the gold; because it \s 
not a pledge to pay this or that value, but to pay a 
certain well defined piece of gold, or what is. held 
equivalent, a certain number of equally well defined 


pieces of silver. The note is the representative of • 
the gold; and if not affected by adventitious circum¬ 
stances, must follow in value all the fluctuations of 
the gold which it represents. What deplorable igno¬ 
rance then is manifested in the answers of Mr. Her- 
maUf Mw Irvine and Mr. Frank, who stated it as 
their opinion to tlie Irish exchange committee, that 
the difl'crciice in value between the paper money and 
the coin of Ireland, irose from the increase in the 
value of the latter. We do not object to Ijord Lau¬ 
derdale’s conclusion in this instance, but to a number 
of far-fetched arguments, which were not wanted. 

2 . Ilis lordvliip’s arguments follow in favour of his 
second proposition, that the increase of Bank paper 
is the sole cause of its depreciation. He states it as a 
proposition, that while the solvency of a Bank is not 
doubted, an excessive issue of its paper is the only- 
cause of depreciation: The prodigious increase of 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland, from i^h’OQ.OOO to 
r-i?.:,()()(), 0 i ;0 affords, he thinks, sufficient ground to 
conclude that the depreciation Is owing to the quan¬ 
tity : An Unfavourable excliange proceeds from one 
of two causes, either from a balance of debt, or 
from a depreciated currency j but the unfavourable 
exchange of Ireland proceeds not from a balance of 
debt, therefore it must proceed from a depreciated 
currency. These are the arguments, and this is their 
orvler. The intelligent reader we apprehend will not 
discover much force in them. 

had occasion to consider several of the topics 
involverfl in this di.scussion, in a former part of the 
Literary Journal, Vol. HI. Nos. 10 , 11 , 12 , when 
treating of paper currency and Lord King’s ingenious . 
pamphlet. We shall therefore refer our readers to 
what has been there advanced, and coniine our pre¬ 
sent observations within very narrow limits. 

It is very far from being true, that ideas of the 
insolvency of a bank, or an excessive ciuantity of 
paper are the only two causes of depreciation. I.ord 
Lauderdale himself tells us that an alarm of invasion 
always produces a disposition to hoard gold and silver, 
and to part with Bank notes, of which the conse- 
fpicnce is a depreciation. In fact every thing in any 
pountry which has a tendency cither to destroy the 
.security of property, or to render the circulation of 
payments, or of credit, difficult, must render specie 
more valuable than paper, whether it be in great 
quantity or small. But has there not been, and is 
there not still, abu'qdance of circumstances in Ire¬ 
land of this unliapeiy nature, circai^Y^'^t’SedSET^ 
which the wonder isk tliat a greatjioof-.angement of 
credit and of busiuessSx^wHjpfaiWUKexperieuced than 
we have seen. 

The increase of the notes of the Batik of Ireland 
is long dwelt upon by this author, as it has been by a 
great number of authors who have lately treated on 
this subject, and to whose lights we cannot compli¬ 
ment; Lord Ijauderdale as having added much. Neither 
this noble author nor any* other man has yet ex¬ 
plained in what manner an issue of notes, however 
enormous, by a bank, can lead to depreciation, 
without having first affected the credit of the Bank. . 
We all know in what manner that credit is affected 
when a Bank istoef more of those notes than it caa 
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pay upon demand. But while the solvency of a Bank 
u under no snspicionj, we are yet to learn in what 
manner the amount of its notes can tend to deprc> 
ciation. It is not enough that any man, or any num¬ 
ber of men proceed upon a supposition ; we are not 
obliged to pay any attention to a thcor/tilUit be 
proved. The reader will find some observations, 
which we consider of importance, upon this subject, 
in a part of the Journal to which we have already 
remitted him, the l‘<th Number of Vol, 111. under 
. the title of fiiper Curremy, an article to which we 
must again refer him, being iiiiw'illing to rejiciit the 
same observations. It will be here siitficient to stale 
that the notes of the Hank, being mere pledges of 
the debts of the Bank, they never could become de¬ 
preciated in the vicinity of the Bank, while it re- 
^iiained under the obligation to p,iy them in gold and 
silver, because every one w ould rather go to the Bank, 
than take less for his note from any other person. In 
this case a depreciation couid lake place from im¬ 
paired credit only. The case of a Bank which is 
exempted from the' obligation to pay its notes in 
specie is dillerciit; and the operation of the issued 
which may be made in such circumstances have not 
ye.t been satisfactorily exjd.nned. Lord Lauderdale 
has in this place expressed liiniself much less satis- 
Liclorily than many other authors who have lately 
written on the same subject. He consideis the 
amount ot the Bank of Ireland notes as excessive; 
but he docs not say whether he considers thtf aggre¬ 
gate amount of the paper money and specie (vf Ireland 
together as too great for the business of Ireland; or 
whether he only considers the paper money as exces¬ 
sive compared with llie specie. 

These are two points of a very ditlerent nature; and 
a man must have been thinking not very clearly on this 
subject, who could leave it doubtful which of them he 
was treating on. If he only means that the paixji mo¬ 
ney of Ireland is too great compared with the specie, 
he ought to reflect that the proportion between these is 
no fixed quantity, but may vary in any possible degree 
according to the fancy of a people or the state of a 
country. In one country it may be that not one hun¬ 
dredth part of the currency could be composedtuf 
paper w'ithout sufTering depreciation ; and lii another 
it may be that not one hundredth part of it is com¬ 
posed of specie, while the paper sulfers no depreci¬ 
ation. This, it is probable, is the case with Scotland, 
at least it was the case during •lie last war, when five 
fbillin^' notes were issued by/the Banks, and when 
no more specie found the country than what 
■. tjf-fcnarigcrTWfi*shillipg notes, at which 

time bowavr’, paper money was in the fullest credit. 
At this moment, when the paper of the Bank of Ire¬ 
land is considerably depreciated, the specie of Ireland 
probably bears a greater proportion to its paper, than 
that of Scotland, where there is no depreciation. 

If our author means* to say that the aggregate of 
the circulating medium of Ireland, paper and specie 
taken together, is too great, and hence the cause of 
depreciation; we must observe that whatever effect 
this produces, it must produce equally upon the paper 
and the specie j but it can never account for a depre¬ 
ciation of paper compared witli specie. In truth, 
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however, the idea that the circulatinjr medium of .a 
country can be rendered excessive by the voluntary 
loans of a Bank is erroneous, as we have endeavoured 
to prove in that part of the Journal which wc have 
already quoted. Indeed it was an idea never started 
till the appearance of Mr. Thornton's book on paper 
currency, in which it has become the fruitful mother 
of many errors. 

It is impossible in this place to attempt to do justice 
to this subject. Tliese imperfect observations will 
be sufficient to shew the giounds of our opinion that 
Lord Lauderdale is very imperfectly acquaiuted with 
it. 

The state of the foreign exchange of Irelan<l is 
another circumstance fiom which * 1)111018 Inivc 
drawn conclusions with regard to the issues of the 
Bank; and Lord Lauderdale follows in the same 
track. The causes of an unfasourable course ot 
exchange are two; 1. a balance of debts, or more 
properly of payments; 2. a depreciated currency. 
Loul Laudcidale proves that the balance of payments 
du;-ing the unfavourable exchange was in favour of 
Ireland ; therefore the unlavourablc oxc^hange arose 
from a depreciated currency. But a depreciated cur¬ 
rency may mean various things, which his Lordsliip h is 
not been at sufficient p.iiiis to clistingnish. There is a 
depreciated paper currency, and there is depreciated 
specie. Now the fact is, directly contrary to what 
is represented by our author, that the unfavourable 
exchange argse immediately fiom tlie depreciated 
specie of Iicland, not its clejireciated paper cuireney. 
It is observable, that all our accounts are exprc>sscd in 
the denominations of our silver money, not thoscr of 
our gold. One pound is twenty shillings; and a one 
pound note is twenty shillings. But such has always 
been the .s^ate of the Irish silver, that twenty shil¬ 
lings Irish w'ere not ecjual to twenty shillings English 
they were infeiior to the English in the proportion of 
12 to 13. An Irish pound note theietore, payable in 
twenty shillings Irish, w.as not equal to an Ehiglish 
pound note, payable in twenty shillings English. 
In one sense, then, Irish paper was always depreciated 
in comparison of Eiiglisb. Durii g the troubles and 
confusion of the laic disordered times, it is well 
known that the depreciation of the silver coin has 
been carried to a much greater length than ever; and 
the paper, which merely represents a certain de¬ 
nomination of silver, has of course gone along with 
it. lliis is the depreciation which lu.s had the chief 
effect upon the exchange. Ixjrd l,auderdale ascribes 
the alterations which it has experienced entiiely to 
the great issues of the Bank, without adverting to 
this cause at all. In talking of the eflects of a de¬ 
preciated paper currency upon the state of exchange, 
he entirely confounds two things, which are most 
essentially different, the paper which is issued by a 
Bank, consisting of private individuals, as the 
rfprcsvntatixx of money, and the paper which is 
issued by a government, as money iln/f'. We base 
endeavoured at some length to illustrate this important 
distinction in Vol. III. N” 12, p. 755, f», 7, of the 
Litkrary Journal, and must beg leave to refer 
our readers to the passage. 

3. Our author's next attempt is to prote that ntne 
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of the schemes which have been proposed for rectify¬ 
ing the derangements in the currency and exchange 
of Ireland can be of any advantage ; and that to di¬ 
minish the number of notes is the only effectual 
remedy. It is not necessary to follow liis lordship 
through this part. As the schemes which have been 
proposed are very silly, it was not difhcult for him to 
shew their insufficiency. But as he himself has mis¬ 
taken the cause of the evil, the remedy he would 
apply is equally futile witlj the rest. The consider¬ 
ations we have already adduced with regard to the 
Cause, will point out the insufficiency of the remedy. 

The means of effecting a reduction of the paper of 
the Bank of Ireland, is the last circumstance which 
his lordship endeavours to explain. But it we do 
not consider it as by any means proved that a reduc¬ 
tion of that paper is necessary or desirable, it cannot 
be required »>f us to enter into any criticism of the 
means proposed for effecting that reduction. 


Iliuts to the Manufucturt-n of Great liritain, fin the 
Consnjlienees of the Irith t/nion-, anil the Si/stcm 
since pursued, of horroxoin" in far the Ser¬ 

vice of Ireland, liy the Earl of Lauderdale. Svo. 
pp. .i5. I.S. lid. Longman tV Co. 

We feel sincere respect for this nobleman on ac¬ 
count of the manner in which be employs his time. 
The example which he sets is indeed admirable; 
and classes him in a different rank of beings from 
those who in the same station and circilmstances em¬ 
ploy themselves, even when their pursuits arc 
most harmless, in frivolities which are of no use to 
their species, and which instead of elevating, degrade 
themselves from the dignity to which they were 
born. The subjects also to which Lord Lauderdale 
devotes his thoughts, are not those tlov^ery tields of 
literature which delight without fatiguing. They are 
among tlic most abstruse and difficult objects of hu- 
iu.au disiiuisitiuti; and at the same time those with 
w'liicii it most remarkably and immediately imports 
the species to be thoroughly acquainted. The dis¬ 
cussions and inquiries of his lordship contribute nut a 
little to excite attention to those imjiortant subjects; 
and by rousing other men to inquiry, he contributes 
to the progress of the science, even where be himself 
has not been successful. We applaud his lordship 
tor not remitting his industry, under the confident 
persuasion that he wants but perseverance, to rank 
very high as a political philosopher. Tlie present 
performaiicc regards u particular in the present rela 
tioiis between Ireland and Great Britain, a particular 
whicli Lord Lauderdale thinks has not been suf- 
ticiently attended to, and which he very amply illus¬ 
trates. 'I'he remittances from Ireland to Great Britain 
are llie subject to which we refer, asuliject which we 
agree with our author deserves to be very maturely 
consideieil; though we do not agree with him in the 
cotidti'ioiis which he draws from the present, and 
from the probably future state of those remittances. 

Lord Lauderdale calculate.s in a manner to which 
we have no objection, that the amount of the present 
remittanres from Ireland to absentees iu this country, 
is ?4’2.«s90,00() annually. The interest of loans 
raised in tiiis country for the service of Ireland, 


interest which must be remitted annually from Irdahd 
to Britain, is at present 1 , 500 , 000 .^ These two 
sums conjoined, make which must an¬ 

nually be sent from Ireland to Great Britain without 
any return^ It is on this circumstance that Lord 
L^iuderdale comments in the tract before us. 

Formerly it was accounted one of the most griev¬ 
ous burthens of Irelancf, that she had to send a great 
sum of money annually to this country, to her absent 
proprietors, whicli she reckoned was all loss to her¬ 
self, and all clear gain to this country. All thi* ’ 
money was spent in England for the encouragement 
of English industry, and in Ireland industry was cot 
off' to the whole amount of what could have been 
maintained by this sum. By pursuing, however, our 
inquiries into the arrangements of national affairs, bjj 
employing a more refined analysis, and a more subtle 
investigation, we have discovered the operation of 
many things to be very different from what was at 
first apprehended. In this manner Lord Lauderdale 
has adojited the opinion, that wdiatever evil Ireland 
may sustain from her remittances to this country. 
Great Britain, instead of deriving any advantage, 
derives more harm than even the former country 
itself. 

The fact, well known to all persons acquainted 
with mercantile transactions, that an unfavonfable 
exchange is an encouragement to exportation, is 
that which Lord Lauderdale’s opinion is founded. 

The manner in which this encouragement is afforded, 
may be soon explained even to those least conversant 
with such affairs. Suppose that the currency of 
Great Britain and Ireland were the same ; but that 
on account of the great n'lmbor of sums which Irish¬ 
men were obliged to pay in England, they should be 
willing to give I()i iu Ireland, for an obligation for 
in England, it is very plain that the man in 
Irclanil who can get for goods sent to England, 

gets as much as il he bad sold them for in Ire¬ 

land. This constitutes a sort of bounty upon the ex¬ 
portation of goods; and the more the difference of 
exchange rises, the more powerful is that bounty. 

By the annual remittance of tor which 

Ireland gets no returns, the exchange must always be 
against her j she must always therefore pay a bounty 
on the exportation of commodities to this country. 
I'his bounty r.ord Lauderdale thinks will enable her 
to undersell our maiuSfacturers, and thus injure pro¬ 
digiously our trade. | "*! 

It is indeed true, t^t if Ireland has 5 ^ 4 i 390 , 00 f> 
to pay in this country,in goods, be¬ 
cause .she has no fnore gold and silTO* thflu areailiia 
lutcly nece.ssary for her occasions, and* the annubl 
supply which she can get from other countries hatin'ot 
be very considerable. That she should export com¬ 
modities to this country therefore, more than she im¬ 
ports from it, to the annuai amount of neariy 
.■£’f, >9it,0()() is a necessary consequence of such an 
annual remittance. Thus far, then. Lord Lauderdalle 
is perfectly right. But surely his violent fears with 
regard to our own manufactures on this accohht efie 
hot very well grounded. 

It is very plain that all the goods which can be 
bfought into this coiititry, under favourable circura- 
I 3 



ip f»nieqtten)ce of reroittance3 to tbisj 
ftmount, can pcver exc^d the value of the remit¬ 
tances. Because whenever more goods ap brought, 
the payipents have to be made by England to Ireland, 
the balance of exchange shifts, and the encourage¬ 
ments to exportation are transferred frop) Ireland to 
England* * 

But are the dangers to the manufactures of Great 
Britain derived from an annuM supply of . 3 ^ 4 ,^ 90,000 
jvorth of goods, of all kinds, whether derived from 
)and, or labour, of any consequence? What is a 
difierence of four millions to the enormous amount 
of the exports and imports of Great Britain; 
^specially when that which is lost by one part of the 
empire, if any thing be lost, is gained by another ? 
But Lord Lauderdale, in his eagerness to display the 
^bad effects of this importation of Irish commodities 
‘into Great Britain, entirely forgets the compensation 
which Great Britain receives. 

If Ireland sends d^4,Jp(),000 worth of goods to 
be consumed in Great Britain, by which the British 
roanufjicturers are supplanted, she sends ^4,a‘)l>,000 
to be laid out in other commodities, a sum which 
otherwise would not have been sent tp Great Britain. 
Undoubtedly the whole loss here is on the side of 
Ireland, because this sum is consumed in England, 
not in Ireland ; and all the persons who exist upon 
the consumption of it are maintained in England, and 
augment her population, not that of Ireland. Let 
us snppose that Ireland had no remittance^ to this 
country; that her absentees, for exampl^, all re¬ 
mained at home. She would not then send any 
goods to pay their income, but their income would 
not be spent liere in the purchase of those and other 
goods. The case is exactly the same with regard to 
the payment of interest. Whatever goods Ireland 
sends, on account of remittances, to supplant our 
productive labourers, she sends an equal sum of 
money to be laid out in other commodities ; and she 
bears all the charges of carriage, and England ob¬ 
tains all the advantages of retailing the goods im¬ 
ported, and all the advantage derived from the taxes 
upon the consumption of them, and from the amount 
of population maintained by them. 

We hope our readers will be satisfied with this're¬ 
view of the question, without requiring us to enter 
into a minute criticism of I.ord Lauderdale’s argu¬ 
ments which would be very tedious. 


The Life of Prqfessor Celkrt; with a Covrsc of Moral 
Ij;sions ddnered bj/ him in (te t/niversity of lAiipsick: 
Ttdien from a/r'itprf.di!j>-’imlation of t/ie Original 
Genpan. By DAts. houghs, of Eduam House. 5voh. 
Rxo. I Ss. Hatchard. 

The name of Gellcrt has been for some time well 
iknown in the literary world, principally on account 
of his fables, which have been so much admired for 
their wit. simplicity, and elegance. While he was 
.extraordinary professor in the university of Leipsic it 
was his province to deliver a course of moral lessons, 
chiefly practical. H& bad a due estimation of the im¬ 
portant rank which a proper and deep sense of religious 
obligation holds, in ,the .education of youth; and 
hence thqae .t^ssQns. originated, .hlrs. Douglas, the 


ti^uslalqy, infoftna us that she was disqualified By ill- 
beajtti and a Weak constitution, from employing her- 
in domestic duties, or in the person^ Perform¬ 
ance of of benevolence. Her morning hours 
Wfire therefore ki general passed alone! ' But ms,tea4 
o^ endeavouring to find means for killing tune, 
began to consider how her solitary hours iniglit be 
spent In at>ch a manner as to prevent her existence 
from being wholly useless. A Frcncii tr.'inslation of 
Gellert's moral lessons fell into her hands, and, as 
they were very little known in England, she con¬ 
cluded that it would be no idle employment to trans¬ 
late them from the French publication. Her igno¬ 
rance of the German language prevented her iVam 
having recourse to the original. Such are the mo¬ 
tives that have caused this work to be put into an 
English dress, and undoubtedly they do much credit 
to the authoress. The first volume contains the Ufa 
of Gellert, and the other two are occupied with his 
mural lessons. 

The life of Gellert was translated partly from an 
accoynt prefixed to the French work, and partly 
from a lire of him placed by Madame de la Fiti at the 
head of a collection of bis letters which she had trans¬ 
lated from the German. It appears that Gellert was 
botn tx llaynicheu, in Saxony, in 1715. His father 
was a clergyman with a small income, which it was 
necessary to manage with the utmost economy, in 
order to afford a proper education to a family of tliir- 
teen children. .Gellert, while a boy, was often em¬ 
ployed ip Ifltle donrestic occupations, and this ho 
'afterwards was accustomed to consider as a fortunate 
circumstance, because he was by that means enabled 
to do many things for himself, for which otherwise 
he must have procured a servant. At thirteen his 
poetical powers, says the authoress, began to mani¬ 
fest themselves. His first attempt was a poem on 
the birth-day of his father, which was succeeded by 
many others. These he afterwards very wisely com¬ 
mitted to the flames. The schools e.stablishcd by the 
princes of Saxony in their territories, aie highly 
praised by Mrs. Douglas. It is to be hoped, how¬ 
ever, that the metlmd of instruction has been consi¬ 
derably improved since the time when Gellert was 
one of the pupils. At Meissen, where one pf tt^o 
schools was situated, he had an opportunity of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the principles of religion, atyl 
also with the Greek and Roman authors, in the manner 
in which they were then taught, both in the sphouls aqd 
universities. The scholars were made to translate the 
poets and orators word for word, as they did the his¬ 
torians, and no pains whatever were taken to point 
out to them any beauties or remarkable passages that 
deserved particular attention. T'he students collected 
phrases together, committed tlicm to memory and 
were taught to briug them into themes which boie 
the pompous title of imitations. It may well be sup- 
pusra that this sort of education was very little cal¬ 
culated to lay a foundation for excellence in poetry, 
history, or any other study. In 17.‘J4, he went lo- 
Leipsic, and having studied there four years, he w'as 
recalled home, as the expcnce of maintaining him at 
the university was too heavy for the income of hia 
father, fjdflert wished much to coutinuc at .the nqi- 
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versitjr, but he submitted to necessity. Notwith¬ 
standing the regfet which he felt on this occasion, 
there seems good reason to suppose that the circum¬ 
stance ultimately turned out to his advantage. The 
same system was followed at the university as at the 
schools, and this was not of a nature to facilitate the 
improvement of the understanding, or to form a 
correct taste. These objects would certainly be much 
more likely to be attained under the supcrintendance 
of a father who was not unlearned, and by the dili¬ 
gence of a young roan fond of study and retirement. 

At home, drllert had an opportunity of again 
turning his attention to those poetical pursuits for 
which he had early displayed a predilection, and per¬ 
haps it is to^is recall from the university, that we 
owe the beauty and simplicity of his fables. At this 
lime he occasionally composed sermons, from some of 
which Mrs. Douglas gives us extracts. These are in 
general distinguished both for spirit and sound rea¬ 
soning, but they contain several indications of a taste 
not very correct, and a judgment not arrived at 
maturity. In 17 + 1 , he again returned to thor uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic, with a nephew of his own, of 
whose education he had the charge. Here he met 
with some friends, from whose conversation and di¬ 


many indications of that depression of spirits which 
embittered the latter days .of Gellert. In 17+7 ho 
published a book entitled, “ Consolations for valetu¬ 
dinarians," which was received with as much eager¬ 
ness as his other works and translated into various 
languages.* It contains a melancholy representation 
of the sufferings which he hirn.self endured. No¬ 
thing, however, could cjvercome his activity, and in 
17 + 8 , the continuation of his tales and fables was 
published. About this time, he was deprived of the 
society of several friends who had often dispersed the 
gloom that resulted from his disorder. Oiesclce and 
tilopstock quitted I.£ipsick; Schmidi was called to 
Lunebonrg, (uirfiier and Ebert to Brunswick; 
Cramer to Crollwitz, and John Adolphua Scb/rgel to 
Pforta. The only intimate friend that remained was 
Havener, who persuaded Gellert to give to the public 
some of his letters. In 175+ he published his Didactic 
Poems, which were not so well received as his tales 
and fables, and he hini-selfseems to have been sensible 
that they were not so agreeable. These, however, 
are useful and instructive, though they have not the 
fire of his other poems.—He bestowed particular care 
on some sacred songs which were received with great 
enthusiasm all over Germany, both in the Roman 


rections he confesses that he derived very considerable 
advantage. Alxiut this time he published several 
tales and fables in a periodical publication. In 17+.5, 
he acquired the right of giving public lessons in the 
university. None of the subjects whij^ he treated 
are here mentioned, except his moral lessons. He 
had early received an impression of the importance ot 
Christian morality, and thought that he could not pass 
over the subject in silence, without neglecting one of 
the most essential duties of his situation. Soon after 
the commencement of his academical Jabours, he 
published his tales and fables. Amongst these, the 
manner in which the character «>f a devotee was 
drawn, was much admired. This suggested to 
licllert the idea of his comedy of the “ Devotee," 
which was first published in the Bremen magazine. 
This comedy appears afterwards to have caused him 
much vexation. Many condemned it because it ap¬ 
peared to them to have a mischievous fendency, by 
exposing piety and seriousness to rid'cule- This 
charge, however, seems to be perfectly unfounded. 
Gellert was not a roan w'ho could attempt to sap the 
foundations of real religion and morality, though he 
wished to expose hypocrisy and affectation to merited 
contempt. Among the many flattering instances of 
public approbation which the tales and fables pro¬ 
duced, Gellert was particularly pleased with that of a 
Saxon peasant. One day about the beginning of 
winter, he saw the man drive tip to his door a cart 
loaded with fire-wood. Having observed Gellert he 
asked him whether he was the gentleman who wrote 
such fine tales ? Being answered in the affirmative, 
he'begged pardon fob the liberty which he took, and 
leA the contents of his cart, being the most valuable 
resent he could make. At this time the Germans 
ad no original romances of any merit. In order to 
give some celebrity to this species of composition in 
ifis own country be published the Swedish Countess. 
This work is of a melancbdiy cast, and contains 


Catholic and Protestant states. About this time he 
was appointed Professor extraordinary in Philosophy, 
and gave lectures on the Bellen licitres. From this 
period Gellert suffered extremely from an hypochon¬ 
driac affection. His days were spent in melancholy 
reflectiorB, and his nights in frightful dreams.—But 
be made prodigious efforts to resist this malady, and 
to continue to perform his academical duties, and 
these efforts w'ere often successful. The constant tes¬ 
timonies of the approbation with which his works 
were received, and tlie .sympathy of his friends were 
never failing sources of consolation, and served to 
spread many cheerful moments over the general lan¬ 
guor of Ills life.—^I’he calamities of war which deso¬ 
lated Germany after the year 1757, induced Gellert 
for some time to quit Leipsic. While in the country,, 
he was attacked by a severe illness from which, how¬ 
ever, contrary to all expectation, he recovered.—In 
17 /) 1 , the chair of a professor in ordinary was offered 
him, but he refused to accept it from a persuasion 
that the state of his health was such as to render him 
incapable of discharging the duties of the situation 
with that regularity and attention which he thought 
necessary. In 17h3—+, Gellert went to Carlsbad by 
the advice of his physicians to drink the waters, 
which, however, seem Im have given him little relief. 
Some extracts from hisfriends; are in¬ 
serted in his life,'which contain account of his 
manner of spending his time at Carlsbad, and give 
some anecdotes of celebrated characters with whom 
Gellert contracted an acquaintance. After a few years 
more of almost constant suffering, Gellert died at 
Leipsic, on the I3th of Decenjber, Iffiy. Some lime 
before his death he revised and corrected his moral 
lessons, which he published at the request of tlie 
Elector of Saxony.—The Life concludes with a cha¬ 
racter of Gellert, which is spun out to a considerable 
length. The subject, however, is interesting, for a 
more amiable character could scarcely exist.—He waa 
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• pioas without superstition, and charitable without os- who are possessed of a zeal without knowledge, think 
tentation. His benevolence was unbounded, and al- that they exalt Revelation by reducing reason almost 
most every thought as well as every action seems to to nothing. They would do well to recollect that 
have been directed by veneration to God, or love to reason is the first revelation, and that il is by this that 
his fellow creatures. By means of occasional extracts we are enabled to judge of, and lake .idrantage of the 
from his letters, we are let completely inle th^ pur- other.—Gellert had a stnmg propensity to the error 
suits, views, disposition and character of Gellert from abovementioned by education probably, and also per- 
the time of his commencing his lessons at Tx^ipsic.—• haps by a degree ot weakness the result of biidily iii- 
But the account of his earlier years, his education, firmity. However, he has by no rae.>ns cariied it to 
and the variou.s minute circumstances that might have the extent to which many others have done, and all 
contributed to form his rh.iracter and direct his future his sentiments and arguments arc marked by a be- 
’conduct, is extremely deficient.—We are only told coming degree of moderation and tolerance, 
generally that he was educated at the Saxon schools. The second part which proposes to treat of tlie 
where the method adopted was farfrom being a good means of ac<]niring, commences witli considering how 
one. The volume concludes with some detached tar virtue is calculated to promote, hu^san felicity, 
thoughts on religion and devotion. If happiness, our author argues, con.**ist.s in the enjoy* 

, The other two volumes are occupied by the Moral mein of the grc.atc!it and most lasting advantages 
licssons which are twenty-six in number. The sub- which man is capable of receiving, ami in llie absence 
ject of these lessons the author divides into three of evils more or less considerable which he has the 
parts. The first treats of the nature and end of mora- power of avoiding, every thing teaches us that virtue 
lityj of the sources from whence the knowledge of it is the only true source of ha])piness. lie illustrates 
may be derived, of duty, virtue, and happiness, and ot this at. some length, and conlcsscs at the same time 
the superiority wliich the Christian possesses over the thdt it is imixissihle that even \iitue itself can exempt 
Heathen morality.—The second part treats in general us troin many evils in lliis world—a piopusilion sut- 
of the means of aetjuiring virtue. Here the author ficiently obvious to every one. 1 he lesson conclude# 
gives a few short rules on the subject, wliicli ho applies with an explanation of the nature ol virtue. Here 
to the diflerent circumstances of life,.—^I’he third part he justly insists upon the necessity ot proper inotivcs, 
is devoted to the discussion of the most important du- Many remarks are made vwhieh would icqniie much 
ties which we owe to God, our fellow creatures, and more illustration than is given, and many tilings are 
ourselves, • taken for grany;il which ought to have been proved.— 

Four lessons are engaged in treating of tlie topics But this might be expected from the author s plan, 
that fall under the first part. The exposition of tlie 'lliere is one error, however, for which the above ex¬ 
nature, extent, and utility of morality forms tin; sub- cuse will not avail. The arrangement of tins part is 
ject of the first lesson.—^I'he second treats of con- extremely defective, for properly the cxjwanation of 
science, or what the author calls “ the natural senti- the nature of virtue ought to have preceded the consi- 
meiit of good and evil,” The third points out the deration of its ell’ects on our happiness, abe next 
superiority of morality as known in our days over that lesson opens with what the author calls " General 
of the ancient philosophy: And the fourth shews the means” of forming the mind to virtue, and includes 
difference between religious, and what the autlior calls the first and second of the rules which he lays dovyn 
" philosophical morality.”—It is to be observed that to assist the endeavours ot him who wishes to acquire 
the whole of these lessons seem to have been delivered virtuous habits. These means, though tlie subject is 
with a view to insist upon practice more than theory, treated in a vague and loose manner, tbezantliorseenjs 
The author appears to have aimed at bringing them to divide into natural ajid supernatural, Ihesupcrna- 
to the level of the most ordinary capacity, and there, lural means of course are such as the Scriptures pro- 
fore it was not to be expected that be should enter mise. The natural means are those pointed out by 
deeply into his subject.—This love of practical appli- the law of nature. ^ Hie chief of these nutnrid means 
cation often leads him into details, which, however our author reduces into rules of conduct. 1 he first rule 
useful in themselves, sometimes detract very consi- enjoins us “ to acquire a distinct and thorough knovy- 
derably from the regularity and interest ot his discus- ledge of Our duties.” Here our author observes, justly 
sions. These details are occasionally tedious, and enough, that in order to perform duties properly, 
throw a degree of obscurity over the subject treated.— we must know what they are. ^ To find this out, hardly 
This is pretty we'l”V:.rq::^^d in the first lesson, any thing is necessary but sincerity and weU regu- 
The Other three, it not more profound, are at least more lated passions. Proceeding upon this rule, M. Gellert 
» perspicuous.—The third contains many just, though points out the principal duties which we owe to God, 
common remarks on the defects in the moral systems our fellow creatures, and ourselves. The second rule 
of the different ancient philosophers.—The superiority is in these words, "apply yourself continually to im- 
of the moral systems which have been constructed prove in the knowledge of your duties, and to rectify 
with the aid of Christianity, cannot be questioned, the information yon have acquired cuncerning them, 
At the same time the autlior has fallen into the com- by freeing it from all error."—This rule might very 
men practice of reasoning from a superficial and there- well have been comprehended under tlie first, for hovsr 
fore unfair representation of the heathen morality, are we to gain a complete knowledge of our duty ex- 
Ttf attempt to depreciate the excellent maxims of cept by improving that knowledge where it is defec- 
naany of the ancient philosophers below their just live. But the knowledge would be idle and barren 
standard is equally unnecessary and ill judged. Those unless it was reduced to practice, and therefore, the 
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tlilrd rule insisted upon by out author is ** apply con¬ 
stantly the knowledge you have obtained of your doty 
to yoUr own heart, and to every part of your conduct: 
—Prepare yonrtelf every morning to make a wise use 
of the day, and when it is ended examine yourself 
carefully.” Tlae observations detailed under the above 
rule go to this point, that we ought to be continually 
on the watch, lest some sudden and unexpected temp¬ 
tation should lead us to act in c^wsition to our know-; 
ledge and conviction.—As an excellent means of en¬ 
abling us to resi.st such temptations, our author re¬ 
commends, that at the opening of the day we should 
reficct what may be the occupations and recreations 
in which we m.iy Ikj engaged, that we should think 
upon the iiTceiitivcs to vice that may fall in our way, 
and the best method of avoiding them, and consider 
Vhat inistortnncs may befall us, and how we may 
best employ our tlionglits in solitude,—At the close of 
the day ive should take a review of oUr conduct, and 
'form a resolution to avoid, for the future, errors, such 
'as tliose into whicli we may have fallen. M. Gellert 
tliiriks that the most powerful encouragement to do 
well results from the divine perfections, and hiS fourth 
rule is formed from this idea. It is in these words— 
Seek to form to yourself an idea of the perfections 
of God more and more worthy of him, and which 
deeply impressed on your soul, may be to it an bbject 
of veifferation which you may carefully contemplate, 
joining with this occupation the daily exercise of 

B r.”—^Here our author treats ^ considerable 
!i of the perfections of the Divinity, and the rea¬ 
sons why we should strive to imitate them.—The fifth 
rule folates to the acquaintance which we ought to 
bcqiiire of the world and of ourselves,-with a view to 
form the’ proper estimate of both.—It is conceived in 
the following terms : “ Study from you); earliest years 
to obtain a knowledge of the world, of mankind, and 
of yourselves; do not satisfy yourselves'with a super¬ 
ficial knowledge: examine attentively and intorni 
yourself on tliese subjects, as completely as you pos- 
’sibly can.”—Here M. Gellert enjoins us to consider 
this world mcicly as a state of trial and preparation 
for another. He points out the necessity of attentive 
study in order to form a just estimate of those about 
us, on account of the fiilse light in which the genera¬ 
lity of men endeavour to appear in the ■world. The 
lessrin concludes with some directions relative to the 
most proper means of acquiring a just knowledge of 
ourselves, and the method to be pursued in order to 
• turn this knowledge to advantage.—^'Ihe pas.sions when 
not properly regulated, onr author considers -as 
powerful obstacles to the study of w’isdoni, and 
the practice of vinne, and upon tliis idea is formed 
•his sixth rule, which is this—“ Keep yourself on 
’ your guard against the impressions of jour senses, 
and the illusions of the imagination; inoderate your 
lawful inclinations. Smother those which are unlaw- 
-'ful immediately, and oppose reason to the false notions 
" from whence the passions originate.” These last 
wdrds furnish one instance, among a variety of others, 
'of the Vague and unphilompliical manner in which our 
aiithbr often expresses himself. In order to correct the 
disorders of the pa.ssions, he advises, with regard to'. 
“ the'tinrdefstanding, to avoid precipitation, and sospend 


our judgments; te trace the errors of education, iui4 
amend them; with r^rd to the sensual appetites i 
to suspend the acts that excite them, to mortify them, 
and to fly from idleness.—With regard to the imagi* 
nation, to call up such thoughts as are innocent and 
laudable, tind to choose for this purpose the truths of 
religion; and with regard to the heart, to accustom 
ourselves to consider ^pvery thing as vanity in this 
world as a remedy against the desire of new objects, 
and to reflect always on the omnipresence of God. 
The seventh rule is as follows—“ The better to per¬ 
suade ourselves of the excellency of virtue, and to for¬ 
tify our disposition in the practice of it, there are 
certain means we may all employ, which are, to prove 
it by experience, anil to persevere in the practice of 
our duties. Nothing can be mure positive than our 
obligation to have recourse to this method.”—The 
eighth rule is in these words—'* Example has ;in 
astonishing power over our hearts and understandings; 
and it is, consequently, a powerful means of forming 
us to wisdom, and strengthening us in virtue, to con¬ 
sider attentively the examples we meet with, and to 
associate with those who can give us such as are good.’* 

—^The ninth and last rule recommends the reading of 
the best publications on the subject of morals. .Here 
a great number of works ancient and modern are men¬ 
tioned with the author’s opinion of them.—The trans¬ 
lator has added considerably to the list.—This con¬ 
cludes the tenth lesson, which closes the second part 
of iht work. 

The (third part wliich treats of our duties to God, 
to our neighbours, and ourselves, includes the remain¬ 
der of the twenty-six lessons.—Our author com¬ 
mences here with the duties which we owe to our¬ 
selves. The first which he enters upon is the care 
which we ought to take of our health. This subject 
he treats as much-like a physician as a moralist, and 
gives rules for regimen, air, exercise, &c. &c. He 
afterwards punts out the obstacles that stand in the 
way of a proper care of our health, and the means of 
removing them and acquiring a vigorous constitution. 

In the mode of illustrating bis positions by examples, 
Gellert is rather happy, and he therefore has rnourse 
Co it in most of the lessons. The idea of this mode of 
illustration was probably suggested to him by the 
Spectator, a work to which he was extremely at¬ 
tached. The following passage in one of t he lessons 
on health,' may give an idea of these examples : 

'* Lucius is obliging, but is never well unless he takes 
two lioiirs regular exercise emy dav. ' Unhappily, he is * 
forced to receive a stimigcr-who calls upon him precisely 
at the hour he hiui (ixetfWstbffSkfag his exercise, and as 
his health makes inis exercise absolutely necessary to him, be 
fimls liiinsclf quite at a loss, yawns and cannot utter tvno .. 
words. The stranger, who had beard much in praise of 
the iiolitetiess of Lucius, sees nothing in him but a nun 
who knows not how to behave himsclt. He came intend¬ 
ing to make him an advantageous proposal, but he finds 
himself prejudiced against him, and thus Lucius loses bis 
fortune, not by any thing vicious in his character, but be¬ 
cause the opportunity of making h hapfiened to Oflier at a 
time when he was not himself, and was tinder the influence 
of a habit to which he had enslaved himself. 

*' Young Aiistus possesses all the qualities necessary to 
his ■advancemeubiitt she world. : He .speakx .several .Ian-- 
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guages, he ha* studied history, public law, and he enters as 
secretary into the service of a very respectable minister, 
who is well satisfied with his talents and morals. But 
Aristus has been educated too delicately: he enjoys good 
health, provided he can observe the rules to which lie has 
subjected himself. This is impossible in his piCscntsline of 
Kfe. He is entrusted with a secret negnriation with a fo¬ 
reign prince, to whom he is sent; he can travel very com- 
modioiisly, but he has about a hundred leagues to go, and 
must travel day and night. 7'he first da;^ he is disturbed 
by a cold, and worn out with fatigue. The second he is 
.in want of wine, and though he drinks very mndoratcit, 
not bein^ able to get any, his stomach suH’ers .tnd he loses 
his ap|tetite. The third' day, the air is damp and disagree¬ 
able; Aristus cannot support the varieties of we.'iiber; he 
arrives in a fever at the, place of his destination. Hon ever, 
after taking souie rcpo.se, he recovers, opens his negocia- 
^on and terminates it happily; after a few weeks, sets out 
again and arrives, in another fever, and quite eKlmustcii. 
The minister to whom he gives an account of his commis¬ 
sion, intends to employ him, in more commissions of the 
same kind, but Aristus is unwilling to undertake them. If 
on one hand, the facility with which he speaks sever.i] 
languages, his knowIerTge of affairs, his fashionable air, his 
affable and prepossessing manners, and a vigilance and fide¬ 
lity equal to his capacity, qualify him to hold a distin¬ 
guished pl.vce; on the other, his body which caiinotendure 
the inrlcinencics of the air, or the pnvation of certain habi¬ 
tual convenicncies, the fever which seized him two diffe¬ 
rent times, during his precetling journey, induces him to 
request his dismission, and he is going to keep a regisUT 
office in a small town in the neighbourhood. l‘'ijptn all 
appearances he was designed to (ill some post in the adini- 
lustration, and ihereiii to serve his country, benelll his fa¬ 
mily, and carry on negociatiuns with foreign courts, more 
successfully than thousands of others, had not his body 
been weakened by ill judged attentions. HU constitution 
being healthy, would have become robust, if be had been 
less attached to his case, and bad had the resolution to en¬ 
dure certain inconveiiiencies, to which he ought to have 
•perceived the necessity of habituating himself early." 

Having discussed the duties which relate to the pre¬ 
servation of health, our author proceeds to examine 
those duties which we owe to ourselves as members 
of society, such as the securing a good reputation, 
and acquiring riches and honours, as far as these ob¬ 
jects can be attained in consistency with a proper rci 
gat'd to onr other duties.—M. Gellert next proceeds 
to consider those that we owe to ourselves with re¬ 
gard to the government of our minds. It is necessary 
in the first place to exercise and improve our intel¬ 
lectual faculties, and here onr author particularly re¬ 
commends a careful application to the study and con¬ 
templation of the wonders of nature. In the next 
place it is necessary th.'^.wc.alijuld regulate our appe¬ 
tites and passions, and bring tliem tfnder pioper sub¬ 
jection to oar reason. M. Gellert lays down several 
rules for this puriKise, and points out humility, pa¬ 
tience, benevolence, and resignation to the will of 
God, as qualities essential to our i'elicily —Our author 
then proceeds to consider the duties which we owe to 
our fellow creatures. These occupy four lessons, two 
of which are employed on Uie education of children. 
The one treats of the manner in which children 
ought to be educated in their earliest years, and the 
ether, of the mode in which their education ought to 
he conducted after they have attained a more advanced 
age. These are -well worth tte attention of parents. 


Hie other two lessons treat of our duties as frtenda 
and relations, and of the duties of husband and wife. 
Our author has considered this subject neither Ailly 
nor systematically.-—The last lesson is devoted to tits 
discussion of our duty to God, which is considered as 
the foundation of all our other duties. After this, we 
have the supposed instructions of a father to his son. 
These relate chiefly to the method of c.irryiiig on 
his education, and implanting in his mind sound 
moral principles. The work concludes with seveial 
moral characters introduced to exemplify the effi-cts 
of particular vices or virtues. These ate well drawn 
ill themsehes, but they might properly enough have 
been introduced in the lessons. • 

The reader has by this time, no doubt, a pretty ac¬ 
curate notion of ihe character of the present work. 
It was not Gellert's intention to enter deeply into the 
subject. His aim was to infiueuce. as far as possible, 
the moral practice of his pupils. He adopted a syste¬ 
matic form, but did not think it necessary to adhere 
to it cjosely, nor does he appear to have been anxious 
toiexaude tedious details and frequent repetitions. 
These lectures are adapted to the ntost ordinary capa¬ 
city, and may therefore be extensively useful, though 
they certainly are not such as one would have ex¬ 
pected from a Professor, who was writing lor the stu¬ 
dents of an university. The style is in general ex¬ 
tremely ankward and inelegant, as the leader must 
have observed in the rules whicli have been tran¬ 
scribed. Thi^ however, is entirely the iault of the 
translator, Airs. Douglas confesses, that she is ignu- 
ra*it of the German language; and to this, perhaps, 
may be ascribed several unfounded observations.that 
seem unworthy of Gellert. The translator, however, 
is entitled to considerable praise for having given (his 
work to the linglisb public, though the task has nut 
been so well performed as it might have been. 
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The principles of iiutral science, though few and 
simple in themselves, have been rendered sufficiently 
complicated by the intricacies of speculative inve.stiga- 
tion. in earlier times, indeed, philosophers delivered 
their instructions in unconnected aphori.sms, (be truth 
of which, independent of logical deductions, was ob¬ 
vious to every one. But succeeding philosophers were 
not content with this simple inode of procedure. 
They did not confine themselves merely to practical 
rules. They introduced also into the subject syste¬ 
matic arrangement and theoretical inquiry. It was not 
enough to deliver rules of conduct and to reduce them- 
to certain divisions, it was besides reckoned uecessaiy. 
to inquire into .the constitution of those powers of the 
mind by which we form our moral conceptions, and 
distinguish right from wrong. This was tlie occasion 
of much controversy, and much variety of .opinion. 
System succeeded to system, and theory to theoiy, 
and served but to engender new doubts and new dif¬ 
ficulties. This was decidedly the case in the system* 
and theories of the ancients. But in modern times the 
philosophy of Ibemind has been better understood, be¬ 
cause it batteea. piosecuted upon a better plan. Des 
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Cartes, after detecting the errors of the ancients, 6ra tml improvement, and that alone. In short, that no 
discovered and pointed out the road that leads to truth regulation of our desires and appetites, no m^eralion 
in the investigation ofthe phenomena of raind, To him of our passions Is of any avail in amoral pohit of 
there succeeded a number of illustrious philosophers, view, but as it tends to the improvement of our in- 
who, pursuing the hints which he had suggested, but tellectual fj|ciilties. He has discovered that philoso- 
avoiding his errors, did more in tiieir investigations, phers nave been altogether in the wrong in supposing 
to devclupe the powers and operations of the human that happiuess or felicity is the object of man's being, 
mind, than all the philosophers of former ages, and he has kitidly undAtaken to correct the error— 
Among these'the most illnstrious were Malbranche, He argues thus; 

larckc, Berkeley, Hiiiclieson, Hume. Bach had his Three books—Ecclesiastes, Candide, and Rasselas, 
errors, but eacli also contributed to throw some addi- have been written to demonstrate that a stale of hap- 
tional light on the subject. Guided by the light of piness cannot be attained in this world. Therefore, 
their pliilosophy and instructed even hy their errors, it cannot be attained. But if happiness cannot be at- 
a great and «,'( lebratcd philosophcraro.se, who, em- taiued, it could never have been iiiieiided by the author 
bracing in his investigations the whole of the faculties of nature to be the ultimate object of human pursuit, 
and ofier.uions of the human mind, explored and de- Consequently, it is not the ultimate object. Had it 
veloped the principles of nior.il science with a penetra- been so it would have been frustrated. Disasters aiict 
tion and sagacity that excite our astonishment, and a diseases are continually occurring to disappoint our 
precision unknown befoie. This philosopher was hopes of happiness. The very form of the world is 
Dr. Beid. In his Essays on the actisc powers of man, hostile to it. The poles are uninhabitable by cold, 
he enumi-rates and classifies the powers or priiiciplcs the middle regions by heat. In the temperate climates 
of the mind which impel us to action, ascertains the the one half of the year is spent in presiding support 
purpose fs>r which each is intended, and slmws how for the other. The face of the earth is cos ered by 
they are to be regulated, so as to promote the great tugged mountains, and the landdisided by .stormy 
ends of our being. If future inquirers, guided by his ss-as. From these and a variety of other evils man can 
example, shall pursue the subject upon a similar plan, never be happy. 

the. progre.ssof the science may be expected toftJlow. What then is the object of man’s being ?—It is the 
But if sviihout distinct and enlightened viesvs of the improvement of his intellectual nature. This is an 
science of mind m general, they shall confound our objec^ ss'hich is attainable, aiicl depends upon our osvn 
iniellcctnal with our moral posvcr.s, and explode the e.\erlio]js. The constitution of the world indicates it 
distinctions between moral and intellectual excellent, to be so. Care and toil, and disappointment and dis- 
the science of morals is at an end. ease, considered in this point of view, are no evils. 

Mr. Forsyth divides the subject of the present vo- The cold of the polar regions, the heat of the tropical 
lume into three paits. I'he first part treats of what sun, the rugged mountain, and the stormy sea, arc 
he calls the general principles of morals. The second adapted to call forth the best energies of the human 
of the private duties of men. The thiref of religion. mind. But the consequence of the exertion of these 
The first part contains tour chapters—1st, Of the energies is our intellectual improvement. And thus 
ultiinate Object of Human Pursuits ^dly, Ofthe the object of nature is fulfilled. 

Qualities wliich coii.stiuite Moral Perfection; -"dly. If the attainment of the object be the critciion by 
Of former Systems of Morality; 4thly, Ofthe Divi- wliich v/e are to judge of the end of our being, we 
siou of Moral Dutiijs. think Mr. Forsyth has been very unlucky, indeed, in 

We cannot .see the propiic^v of classing these dif- the decision which he has made. The quantity of 
ferent .subjects under the title of general principles, happiuess is much greater than the quantity of intel- 
Is an ageount of former systems of mor.ility a general icctual excellence which exists among men. Wo 
principle ? Is the division of moral duties a general speak with regard to the degree of each which the 
principle? Arc the qualities which coiistitme moral human mind is capable of attaining. Most men ap- 
jx'r^eetion, and the ultimate object of human pursuit proach the highest degree of human happiness, but 
general principles? Rut what are general principles ? mout men do not approach the highest degree of hu- 
Are they not maxims founded upon experience ? if man intelligence. On Mr. Forsyth’s own principles 
so, nothing could have been more unlucky than the then, intellectual excellence is not the object of man-’s 
above title, for it will not apply to any one of the sub- being. The proof of <m t general principle, there- 
jects arnanged under it. fore, is defective, and is nm much mended by the re- 

(jft the lUftiiinlc Olif u t of Itu,nan Pursuit .—^This in- marks upon the book of Job, which are attached by 
quiry should have followed rather than preceded the way of appendix to this chapter. Job complains of 
analysis of the powers of the mind. If ever we shall the hardship of his situation, and curse.s the day pf his 
ascertain the ultimate object of man's creation it must birth. One friend tells him that the evils which h^ 
be after we have studied and investigated ibe nature endures are the punishment of his sins. Another, that 
of the powers with which he is endowed. It must we know so little of the wSys of Providence, that it is. 
follow as a deduction from something previously impossible to form any conclusion concerning 4heir 
known, rather than be established as a first principle, cause; and at last, God speaks from the whirlwind, 
A first principle it is not, because it requires proof, and adopt.s the same argument. But what is. the 
But it is a principle of the first importance with Mr. amount of all this ?—Nothing to Mr. Forsyth's pur- 
Forsyih, accordingly he labours very hard to prove pose. We are just as much in the dark concerning 
that the ultimate objept of human pursuit is mtellec- the object of our being as we were befol:e, and the 
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remarki on the book of Job would have followed 
with equal propriety at the end of any other chapter. 

Of the Qualities which constitute Moral Perfection,— 
Tliese, according to Mr. Forsyth, are two—1st, A 
capacity to think clearly, and 52dly, A capacity to act 
vigorously; if wisdom atone does not rather include the 
whole. In other words, virtue is to be understood to 
mean intellectual excellence^ and an action is virtuous 
when it is productive of this excellence. 

This is simplifying the subject with a vengeance: 
It is that sort of simplification which includes every 
thing and explains nothing. It confounds a distinc¬ 
tion which has been long acknowledged in the powers 
of the mind—that of the intellectual and moral. It 
is contrary, therefore, to the common sense of man¬ 
kind. The qualities of the head and of the heart are 
distinguished even by the most ignorant of mankind, 
and the former are not considered as conferring moral 
merit. A man may be an excellent chemist, an ex¬ 
cellent mathematician, an excellent metaphysician, he 
may even be qualified to talk and write well on the 
subject of morals, and yet possess no moral worth. It 
is contrary also to Scripture, to which Mr. Forsyth, 
on some occasions, pays a great deal of deference. 
St. Paul says, 'I'bougli I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, if 1 
have not charity, 1 am nothing, meaning that intel¬ 
lectual excellence docs not confer moral merit. And 
why should it? 

Intellectual abilities may be exerted to bad pur¬ 
poses; and men may act vigorously in a bad cause. 
If intellectual excellence is all that is meant by moral 
merit, wl:at becomes of the virtues of meekness, pa¬ 
tience, piety, temperance >—The reader is not to sup¬ 
pose that we may have misunderstood Mr. Forsyth's 
meaning, and fancy that he includes these virtues in 
the general denomination of intellectual excellence. 
According to his own explanation, it is to think clearly 
and act vigorously. But this docs not include the 
virtues wc have mentioned. If Mr. Forsyth had ad¬ 
hered to the usual division of the powers of the mind, 
and the usual notion of virtue, he would have gained 
all that he can accomplish by confining it to intellec¬ 
tual acquirements, and a great deal more. The ptin- 
ciplc of curiosity and the desire of knowledge which 
are implanted in our nature, show that it is our duty 
to cultivate the intellectual powers of the mind, where 
their cultivation is practicable. Their cultivation, 
therefore, is a moral duty. But if while we cultivate 
them we neglect the regulation of our appetites, de¬ 
sires, and passions, we shall be entitled to no moral 
praise.—Mr. Forsyth, dliAefore,^ is unsuccessful in 
establishing his second principle also; namely, that 
intellectual excellence is virtue. He may, indeed, 
.call it virtue if he pleases. But it is obviously an 
abuse of language, and tends only to confound all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. This will appear 
more evidendy afterwards in a department of his sub¬ 
ject, in which he afKrms that " no such thing as njoral 
evil is to be found in the creation of God." What 
^meu have been accustomed to call vice, is not vice, 
'and is the object of no blame. After this assertion 
we need not be surprised if Mr. Forsyth has altered 
the meaning of the term* virtue and morality. 

VOL. V. 


Of former Systems ttf Moralilif.—Tiili, M was to be 
expected, is a condemnation of all former systems, in 
order to show the necessity of a new one. 

Pivisiaa if Moral Duties .—In this instance Mr< 
Forsyth condescends to adopt the usual division of, 
modern writers on morals; namely, that of Private ^ 
Duties, or such as respect the individual; public 
Duties, or such as respect Society; and Religion, or 
the Duties which we owe to God. 

This brings Mr. Forsyth to the second part of his 
work, which treats of the private duties of men. Tliii 
part consists of twenty chapters, of which almost the 
one half are totally foreign to iho subject. It must 
certainly be a very faulty arrangement which includes 
under the title of The Private Duties of Men, discus¬ 
sions On the Human Understanding and its subordi¬ 
nate faculties; On Imagination; On tlic arrangement 
and formation of I^anguage, and on the intellectual fa¬ 
culties of inferior animals; On Taste; On the causes 
or errors in Science; On the relative im|H>rtance of the 
diilerent Sciences; On intellectual Fatigue and Amuse* 
i^ient; and On the relative advantages of a speculative 
and active Life. 

I'o the rest of the topics the title is more appro¬ 
priate, as they are the immediate springs of our ac¬ 
tions. They are. On the Ap[}ctitcs and Passions in 
general; On the Appetites; On the benevolent Af¬ 
fections ; On the malevolent Aflections and Passions; 
On the Passion of Avarice; On Self-Love; On Am¬ 
bition, Emulation, Pride; On Curiosity; On the 
,Passion for reforming the World; On the accessory 
'Passions; On Habit; and, A Review of the value of 
the Passions. 

These topics are so numerous that we cannot be¬ 
stow much attention ou each. We shall only ofler 
our remarks where they seem most importaut. 

Of the Understanding and Us subordinate Faculties.— 
Mr. Forsyth has discovered that all former division* 
of the powers of tlie mind are erroneous, and that 
these powers arc but three—viz. Sensaliou, Memory, 
and Understanding, of which the two former are only 
the organs of the latter, which is alone to be regarded 
as the mind or intcHect. If the reader perceives any 
thing like meaning in this account, his discernment 
is better than ours. Understanding is interpreted to 
be synonymous to mind; so that the division may, 
with equal propriety, be given thus: The mind con¬ 
sists of three powers—sensation, memory, and the 
mind. The two tirst, however, are not properly 
powers of the mind, they are only organs by which it 
acts. The result, therefore, of the division is, that 
the mind consists of the mind. We congratulate Mr, 
Forsvth and his readers upon this notable discovery.— 
Of the substance of which the mind coDsi.st.s we aie 
altogether ignorant, and, perhaps, must ever remain 
so; but if we shall discover that it exerts distinct ener¬ 
gies, and exhibits distinct operations, we must discri¬ 
minate them by a name, and clas.s them according to 
their kinds. But if divisions aie formed at raiidoin, 
and without due discrimination, they injure raiiic-r 
than promote the progress of science. Such we con¬ 
ceive Mr. Forsyth's to be. But let us attend to his 
subdivisions. They are still more unphilu.sophical and 
still more confused than the oUieti. In explaining 
H 3B 
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«ensation, he says. The senses are of two kinds. By 
on(? class of sensations we acquire knowledge, by 
another, activity. The senses by which we aa^nire 
knowledge are five—touch, taste, hearing, seeing, 
smelling. The senses which unite us to action are 
tiiree—-hunger, thirst, lust. In this account there is a 
iiicst palpable error. Senses and sensations are made 
to signify the same thing, whereas the former are our 
bodily organs, and the latter feelings in the mind. 
But we have still more .subdivisions of the same kind. 
Hie understanding or intellect, says Mr. Forsyth, 
consists of two powers or faculties—perception and 
will. This division, therefore, exhausts the enume¬ 
ration of the powers of the mind. But where are we 
to look for tne powers of conception, abstraction, 
judgment, imagination, reasoning, taste, or the moral 
faculty. In the human mind they may all be distinctly 
discerned. But in the mind, of Mr. Forsyth's mak¬ 
ing, they do not seem to exist. However, some of 
them exhibit phenomena, and produce effects rather 
too important to be pa<-sed over in silence. Accord¬ 
ingly, some of them are noticed by Mr, Forsyth.'’ 

Ju/tgiiialion. —Imagination forms the subject of a 
distinct chapter. Mr. Forsyth cannot with propriety 
call it a poicfr of the mind, since he has not men¬ 
tioned it in the previous division of its powers. He 
sets out therefore, with calling it an exertion of the 
human understanding, by which the mind forms new 
arrangements of ideas. This, however, is but a 
clumsy and inefiectual way of getting rii of the dif¬ 
ficulty, and Mr, Forsyth has not got a great way oiii 
In his discussion, when he is obliged to resume the' 
term he had discarded, or at least betrayed into the 
use of it by the force of habit. He calls it repeatedly 
a power of forming new arrangements. But if a 
power, why was it not introduced into the previous 
division of the powers of the mind ? 

Taste .—^Taste is justly considered as having an in¬ 
timate connection with morals. It seems to be the 
connecting link which leads the mind from the plea¬ 
sures of sense to the pleasures of intellect. In our 
infancy we relislj only the pleasures of .sense : aflcr- 
waids we acquire a relish for tfie pleasures of taste. 
We contemplate with pleasure the beauties of nature 
and of ait. But the mind that discriminates and 
relishes the beauties of na*ure and art, is prepared 
to discriminate and relish the trcautics of moral con¬ 
duct. The objects of nature and of art, from the 
contemplation of which we derive agreeable sensa¬ 
tions, are denominated beautiful or sublime. But in 
all objects which aie denominated beantiful or sub¬ 
lime, there must exist some common quality which 
IS the cause of their beauty or sublimity. What is 
this common quality } This question has puzzied 
philosophers extremely, and has given rise to a 
variety of opinions. Some writers have maintained 
that it is merely a sensation in the mind occasioned 
by opinion. Others that it is the result of certain 
qualities or properties inherent in external objects; 
but they do not agree with regard to what these 
qualities are. Perhaps the only qualities common to 
all beautiful objects are coiottr and /Hgure ; to sublime 
objects largeness of dimensions. But to give perspi¬ 
cuity and precision to the inquiry, it is necessary to 


treat of them separately. Mr. Forsyth however, 
jumbles them both together, and establishes no cri¬ 
terion by which you are to distinguish the one front 
the other j or if he does, it will be found to be a cri¬ 
terion that is not of much value. “ An object is 
called UbaulTfnl, when it is excellent in its kind, or 
when a high degree of wisdom appears to have been 
exerted in its production The pleasure with which 
it is regarded, is nothing else than the satisfaction 
which attends the contemplation of perfection, or of 
the valuable qualities of mind which the object has 
afforded an opportunity of displaying. If the excel¬ 
lence of an object is uncommonly great, so as to re¬ 
quire a considerable eJihrt to discern its whole worth, 
and all the skill and power which are manifested by 
means of it, such an object is said to be more than 
beautiful—it is sublime." Beauty and sublimity, 
then, ctinsist only in the skill and energy which is 
displayed in the formation of objects. But this we 
conceive to be a very erroneous and a very defective 
account of the matter. When a child selects from 
amongst a variety of toys the one with which he is 
most delighted, and which appears to him the most 
beautiful, is his choice directed by the consideration 
of the skill displayed in the formation of it ?—Most 
decidedly not. He is pleased he knows not why, 
anti cares not wherefore,” There must thcreforo 
exist in beautiful objects, some quality capable of af¬ 
fecting the mind with pleasure independent of the 
consideftttion of the skill di.splaycd in their formation. 
If it depended upon the perception of the degree 
of skill displayed, no man but an anatomist could be 
a competent judge of the beauty of the human form. 
But this is by no means the case. Every man is a 
judge of it, and the anatomist not a better judge than 
others. 

It is not therefore the degree of skill displayed in 
the formation of an object which renders it beautiful; 
nor is it rendered beautiful by being excellent in its 
kind. We think there are some kinds of objects 
which are not beautiful. No man thinks of calling a 
toad or a spider a beautiful object, yet each may b& 
excellent in its kind, as each exhibits also much skill 
and contrivance in its formation. But Mr. Forsyth 
will have every thing to be beautiful which is the ef¬ 
fect of skill. He docs not except even the dunghill 
in the farm yard, because it affords an opportunity of 
displaying the skill or intelligence of the farmer, in 
preparing manures. To a farmer it is possible that a 
dunghill may exhibit beauty: but if it does, it is the 
beauty of utility. It is relative and not intrinsic 
beauty—a distinction of wTucdi Mr. Forsyth takes no 
notice. 

What is the criterion by which we are to distin-^ 
guLsh tlie beautiful from the sublime > If it requires 
a considerable effort to discern the worth and excel¬ 
lence of an object, and all the skill and power which 
it manifests, that object, says* Mr. Forsyth, is more 
than beautiful—it is sublime. With the assistance of 
this criterion, we will undertake to prove Uiat there 
is no such thing as beauty in nature. Aif' is gran-^ 
deur, alt is sublimity. It requires a considerable ef¬ 
fort to discern the worth and excellence of the human 
form, and all the skill and power which it nuuiUests ^ 
1 
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therefore the human form is not a beautiful object, 
it is sublime. It requires a considerable effort to dis¬ 
cern the worth and excellence of a rose, and all the 
skill and power which it manifests, therefore the rose 
is not a teautiful object, it is subiime. Such is Mr. 
Forsyth’s theory of the beautiful and thc«ubl^ne, and 
sucli are the consequences wliich result from it! 

The relative importance the Hcifnces. —Mr. For¬ 
syth divides the whole of human knowletlge into 
three branches. Morals, Physics, and Mathematics. 
Either these terms must be used in a sense difterent 
from what is common, or the division does not ex¬ 
haust the subject. What extent of signification docs 
Mr. Forsyth annex to them? " Morality is that 
branch of science whicli j)roposes to regulate the ac¬ 
tions of men. Physical science is tlie knowledge of 

• external nature. Mathematics is the art of comparing 
dexterously, or as it is called of mrasitrius the quan¬ 
tities of bodies.” Even with Mr. Forsyth’s own ex¬ 
planation, the division is altogether illogical and de¬ 
fective. Intellectual and metaphysical science is to¬ 
tally excluded. Before Mr. F. forms any nmre ge¬ 
neral divisions of this kind, \\c .advise him to study 
the rules of logic, and to include that in the number 
of the sciences. 

Of the Apjjetite is defined to be a wish 

for renewed sensual pleasure, arising from the re¬ 
membrance of former pleasure. It will be easy to 
show that the definition is altogether nonsensical 
and absurd. If appetite be a wdsh for rene^ved sen¬ 
sual pleasure, whence does the first wist arise ?— 
Not fi'om remembrance certainly, for the appetite 
has never yet been gratified. It is plain, therefore, 
that the appetite must ha\e a difterent origin. Tlie 
child longs for food before it has ever tasted it. The 
sexual appetite exists before it has ever been indul¬ 
ged. Hunger, thirst, and lust are now said to be ap. 
{letites, but in a former chapter they were said to be 
8en8e.s. Such is the confusion and contradiction 
arising from Mr. Forsyth’s unphilosophical and im- 
pertect views of the subject. But his absurdities on 
this topic arc not yet at an end. Weariness is also 
denominated an apjretite. But if so, we should have 
been told what sense it is, for the gratilicaiiop of 
which it is the wish. Is it a wish for sleep. Then 
deep is one of our senses. True; it is the sense by 
which we acquire a knowledge of dreams : and we 
think Mr. Forsyth svas dreaming when he made 
weariness to be an appetite, at least with the defini¬ 
tion of appetite which he gives os. 

Of the benevolent affections. “ When the mind," 
says Mr. Forsyth, has frequently derived pleasure 
from any object, or from the society of any person, 
6uch objects and persons come gradually to be remem¬ 
bered or assodated in the memory along with the 
plrasures they have excited, and they are regarded 
with satisfaction. This satisfaction is called a bene¬ 
volent afifection.” W,p cannot but consider this as a 
very inaccurate and defective account of the matter. 
The aftections, in propriety of language, have for 
^ llieir objects persons and not things, or at least some 

* animated being capable of apprehending the exertion 
of the principle. Bat Mr. Forsyth makes no dis¬ 
tinction whatever* between benevtdent afiection and 


the attachment we may form for inanimate objects. 
This statement therefore is in.'iccurate, but it 
is also defective. Benevolent afi'cciion is said to be 
nothing more than the satisfaction with which we 
regard objects that have given us past pleasure. But 
it implies .also a desire of doing good, or of commut 
nicating h.appiness to its object. Mr Forsyth says 
the benevolent affections are not implanted in our 
nature, nor do they form an original part of our eon- 
stitution, but they are produced by tmr siluiition. 
You may as well say that dogs are not furnished with 
tlie sense, of sight by nature, because puppies do not 
see till they are nine days old. The benevolent aft'eo- 
tions are implanted in^our nature, and form a radical 
part of our constitution, but they are Jiot developed 
till after a certain time, and till they have met with 
an object calculated to excite them. 

Of the Muleiolent Affect ions and Passwns.-^lt 
would occupy too much time and too much space to 
take a minute view and gi\e a minute account of Mr. 
Forsyth’s discussions on this extensive subject. Wc 
shall take notice of only one or two* particulars. A 
|>assion is said to be an afieclion roused to violence, 
and having in it something of vehemence and agita¬ 
tion. This is certainly true as far as it goes. But 
there are other principles besides affections, the excess 
of which constitutes passion. Our desires, and per¬ 
haps also appetites, are of this description. Mr. For¬ 
syth’s definition, therefore, is as usual defective. 
Passing however faults and beauties of inferior mag¬ 
nitude, we*hasten to mention Mr. Forsyth’s grand 
dim-ovcry, for which he hopes, no doubt, to be ranked 
in the rolls of fame with the discoverers of new 
planets, or of new powers of nature. This is no¬ 
thing less than the discovery of a new passion, which 
all our former moralists, with all the lights ot phi¬ 
losophy, Have never been able to get a glimpse of;—-it 
is the passion for reforming the world! It had not 
hitherto got a proper name, because it is but seldom 
kindled into action, only once or twice in a thousand 
years, and lies dormant during the intermediate 
period. It appeared in Asia under the Arabian pro¬ 
phet, and threatened to overspread all Europe till it 
was arrested by Charles Martel. It gave rise to the 
crusades ; it gave rise to the reformation ; and lastly 
to the French revolution. I.fit all cnltivatbrs of sound 
logic and morality henceforth venerate the author of 
this notable discovery. To account for these effects 
on the old principles of the ambition and misguided 
zeal of rulers and of people would have been but a 
trifle : but to account for them upon the principle of 
a new passion for reforming the world is an improve¬ 
ment of some important^. 

Part III. Of Religion .—^This subject is treated of 
in seven chapters, the titles of which are. Of Reli¬ 
gion in General, Of the existence and character of 
the Deity; Of the connection between the Deity and 
the Universe; The same subject; Of the Duties of' 
Religion; Different Religions compared; Of a future 
state of existence. 

Mr. Forsyth’s theology is not better than his 
morality. From the unity of design discoverable in 
the works of nature, he allows that we may infer 
the vnity of the artist: from the regularity of the 
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cperations of nature, his tteadfnHness of purpose; 
from the diversity of natural production, his love of 
Tarkly ; and from the necessity of the supposition, 
his omniscience and omnipresence. But he thinks 
that goodness, or benevolence, or the love of his 
X creatures, cannot with propriety be ascribed to the 
Deity.—We cannot at present enter into the detail 
that would be necessary to show the defects and errors 
of this account of tlie attributes of the Deity, and if 
we were to enter into it, we arc afraid the reader 
would not have patience to go .along with us: with a 
very tew remarks, therefore, on the rcinaiiiiiig part of 
the subject, wc shall t.nke our leave of Mr. Forsyth. 

How are the events and oircrations of nature pro¬ 
duced ? Arq they the result of laws originally im¬ 
posed upon matter, and upon created mind, which 
continue to operate without the interposition of di¬ 
vine power; or are they the result of the immediate 
action and energy of the Deity ?—Mr. F. embraces 
the latter opinion. “ Every blade of every plant 
that grows is an exertion of the energy of the Deity; 
and every feeling and every action of every animal on 
the earth, or in the waters, is an immediate effort of 
his power." If this is the truth, it follows by 
unavoidable consequence, that man is a necessary 
agent. But how will you reconcile the doctrine of 
necessary agency with the doctrine of rewtirds and 
punishments ? Mr. Forsyth perceives the incom¬ 
patibility of the tw'o opinions, and with much can¬ 
dour, for which he deserves much praise, acknow¬ 
ledges that the one or the other of tli^m must be 
given up. He accordingly gives up the doctrine of^' 
future rewards and punishments, since it would be 
altogether unjust and unreasonable for the Deity to 
punish men for actions which he himself had or¬ 
dained them to commit. Is the Deity, ihen, the 
cause of all the moral evil that exists in Aie world ? 
To this Mr. F. answers, “ that in truth no such 
thing as moral evil is to be found in the creation of 
God. Man is in all cases as good, and as perfect, as 
the author of his nature intended him to be. He is 
therefore liable to no censure or reproach.’* This is 
certainly the most comfortable dqptrine that ever was 
preached to poor sinners of Adatms race. The doc¬ 
trine of remission of sins upon repentance gave 
them only the chance of escaping punishment; this 
gives them the certainty.—Rejoice then, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer tliee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
hwrt and in the sight of thine eyes—for know that, 
if Mr. Forsyth’s doctrine be true, God will not bring 
thee into judgement. 

Rut notwithstanding all the evidence in support of 
his doctrine, which Mr. F. adduces, and which in 
his opinion makes it clear as sunshine, ‘men have al¬ 
ways been perverse enough to consider the crimes of 
their fellow-creatures as deserving punishment, and 
have punished them accordingly. 'To account for this, 
he says, thac although men cannot properly be con¬ 
sidered as possessing either merit or guilt towards 
their maker, yet they may very readily be guilty to¬ 
wards each other, and become just objects of punish¬ 
ment. This, he thinks, may seem paradoxical. So 
think we. 

.« 
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Mr, Forsyth proceeds next to consider the duties of 
religion. But this is a trouble which he might have 
spared himself. If man be a necessary agent, it ia 
in vain to talk of his duties. He is in that case a 
mere machine, and can have no such thing as duties 
to perform* But although Mr. F. denies a fnture 
state of rewards and punishments, he does not deny 
a future state of existence. Such men as have been 
very active in the cultivation of their intellectual 
powers in this w^orld are to attain to immortality in 
a future state. The rest are to be annihilated. 

1 Such is the substance of Mr. Forsyth’s book, on 
wh.^t he calls the principle.s of Moral Science, a sub¬ 
ject which had just begun to be cleared from the mists 
of metaphyaic.'il error. Mr. F. takes it up in the 
ho|)e of developing what was yet involved in darkness. 
But instead of exhibiting it in a perspicuous point of 
view, instead of detecting the secret springs of moral 
action, he mangles and misapprehends the subject, 
and presents it to his reader a chaos of confusion. 


The Tomh of Alexander—A Disucrtation on the Sarco¬ 
phagus I rought from Alexandria, and now in the 
British Museum. By Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.U. 
Mo. 180 pp. J8s. Camhriilge. Marnman, iMudon. 
'rhis dissertation of Dr. E. Clarke, with Mr. Hen¬ 
ley's notes, and Professor Hailstone’s letter, form a 
chaplet of Bowers for the supposed tomb of Alexander 
as precious as the oB'erings of Caracalln, when he 
threw his belt, his rings, and his gems, with all the 
costly ornements of his person upon the tumulus of 
the deceased here. In order to prove that the cistern, 
or sarcophagus now lying in the court of the British 
Museum, is the identical case of Egyptian marble, or 
breccian aggregate of jasper and hornstone, See. Sec. 
in which the remains of the son of Philip were laid. 
Dr. Clarke with great learning, and much order and 
arrangement, has exhibited a chain of evidence from the 
death of Alexander to the capitulation of Alexandria, 
which clearly shows that this conqueror of the world 
died at Babylon, and was brought Brst to Memphis, 
then to Alexandria, and there was interred in the royal 
cemetery, the Westminster-abbey, or St. Denis of the 
Ptolemies. Here his monument was visited by the 
Roman emperors, and respected by the Saracens; and 
i» nostra senatum seevta, to swell the triumph of the 
arms of the English in the Mediterranean, and deco¬ 
rate the British Museum with the spoils intended for 
Alexander the Second. Of all this no doubt can be 
entertained, and with great labour and success it has 
been shown that Alexander was embalmed, and wrapt 
in a gold case square^ to his body, and half filled with 
essences, perfumes, and aromatics. Diodorus is the 
authority thus far, and therefore worthy of credit. 
In this state he remained till, according to history, be 
was robbed of his gold by Cybiosactes, about the year 
65 before Christ, and put into a glass case; but as it 
should seem, not till after Augustus had seen him> 
and broken off a piece of his nose, unless the glass were 
removed for the Emperor, which is not very likely. 
When Augustus had visited the tomb and finished his ^ 
devotions, the priests offered to show him Apis, but ' 
he turned away, and refused to see a dead ox, saying, 
he came to worship gods, and not aninuds. ■ Abotrt 
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, tw® hundred and thirty years afterwards Severus came, 
and shut up the tomb. 

After him Caracalla, as Herodian relates, visited 
the temple or shrine, and left upon the tomb 
*5 Uww his cloak, his rings, his girdle, and every 
tiling precious and costly that lie had abdul Min at 
the time. SOPOZ, it is to be observed, means a bar- 
row or tumulus, as in Honlfcr, but never a stone 
chest, or coffin, unless aiHi'ki be added, as in Plnlarch, 
and elsewhere, wiien is joined with it. 

^either is it so used in Homer, 11. 4'. .')<•■ The word 
there merely signifying a mound of earth, a heap, 
from vufsusin, to heap up. Whether it be written 
or <rof9<, it is evidently the same thing; for if <ra(a( 
meant loculus lapideus, there would be no occasion 
to add toil; you may as well say<«►;»«, in 
Lucian, means stone statues without Mitm, as tliat 
r«f«s will stand for a stone-coffin by itself. This is 
the more to be insisted upon, because litis is the only 
passage that says any thing about the monument, 
which has been convened into stone ; if you except the 
testimony of an Ambic writer, who says tiiat the 
golden coffin of Alexander was changed by his mother 
Olympias, after it had arrived at Alexandria, for one 
of Egyptian marble; but this is directly opposite to the 
testimony of history, which tells us that Cybiosactes, 
about the year 63, lirst removed Uic gold coffin, and 
stripped the body of its precious covering. I'he real 
truth is, most probably, as there is no mention of any 
stone coffin before the time of the Saracens, thift the 
remains of Alexander were put into a cistetn, or 
loculus, used, as Benjamin of Tudcia supposed the 
one he saw on the shore had been, for some King. 
Now what he saw was of the same length nearly as 
those mentioned by Denon, 15 spans lung, and six 
wide, and full of inscriptions, or hieroglyphics. Here 
is an argument against the present existing Sarcopha¬ 
gus which is but 7 or 8 feet long; but had Olympias 
put her son in a stone coffin, no doubt it would have 
been the finest, and the most magnificent that could 
have been procured, and such as no other hero had 
been laid in. 

Dr. Clarke and Mr. Henley, in their zeal for Egyp¬ 
tian sepulture, have forgotten to mention that, accord-' 
ing to Pausanius, Alexander was buried 
at Memphis, his body having been first obtained from 
♦hose Macedonians who were charged to carry it to 
.^gsB. This is material at least for the manner of bis 
funeral in conformity to the rites of sepulture in Ma¬ 
cedonia, however he might be afterwards buried 
with Egyptian ceremonies, which does not appear. 

There are several inaccuracies in jthe testimonies 
adduced by the author, and several gratuitous asser- 
’tions, which can scarcely be excused by even that zeal 
for the glory of our conntiy which prompted the au¬ 
thor to his undertaking. 

At p. 33, Dr. Clarke observes, "The body whether 
rotected by the gold, or glass covering, reposed in a 
uge sarcophagus of stone, the materials of which 
have been so pointedly described by the historian, &c. 
Diod. Sic. lib. xviii. c. 23." Wonld any one belifye 
that,' in the Greek, quoted a^ length in the noteapf 
Dr. Clarke, there was not one word about this huge 
sarcophagus of stone? 
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The assertion, p, 12, that “ no human head had 
appeared on the coins of Macedonia, before the deifi¬ 
cation of Alexandi ia," is merely a cott jccture, which we 
should have attempted to refute, had our author given 
any good reason for supposing it to be well founded. 

The conjecture, p. viy, that the Iiieroglyphics on the 
tomb relate to Alexander’s history, cannot be proved 
from the analogy of other inscriptions. From analogy 
the contrary might rather be interred. 

In a note to p. +1, Diodorus is intvfHluced as de¬ 
scribing the appearance of the materi.tls employed in 
the tomb of Alexander in exactly the same terms as 
VVinkelman de.scribes the Egyptian brevem. But Dio¬ 
dorus seems only to s.iy that the external covering 
wa.s pi-oportion.ite to tlie hlirine, which \fas of gold. 
No account w'halever i.s given by him of the materials 
of the former. In the. same page we are told that 
“ there is not, perhaps, another of such magnitude lit 
the world,” as the sarcophagus which is the .subject of 
llte present panegyric. We would beg leave to ask 
J)r. Clarke and his coadjutors and revi.sors, what are 
the dito^n.sions of the fragment in llie British Museum 
and of tlio.se at Thebes ^ 

At p. 77, there is a very pretty description given of 
the arrival of Alexander's body at Alexandria, where, 

“ being deposited on the pavement,” tlie sages were 
ordered to chant over it “ consolatory and moral dirges.” 
The authority given for all this narrative is no other 
than Kutychius. Surely Dr. Clarke must bo sensible 
that the whole td this quotation can only be con.sidered 
in ihe light of an Arabic romance. Eutychius is .sus¬ 
pected to have allbrded the materials of more than one 
romance of the middle ages. Mr. Henley is not more 
fiirtunate than Dr. Clarke in the selection of his au¬ 
thorities. The testimony of Sandys p. 131, that 
the gla.ss covering remained till the time of the Sa¬ 
racens,” deserves no credit whatever. How was he 
to know this, who lived a thousand years afterwards ? 
Mr. H. seems to mistake in inferring that Cybiosactes 
removed the body. 

The word conditorium in Suetonius will surely not 
warrant Mr. Henley's conclusion, p. 121, that it de¬ 
notes the sarcophagus.* It may just as well sigiufy 
the shell or body covering. 

It is curious to observe bow earnestly Dr. Clarke 
introduces, in the first appendix, an extract from “an 
ancient manuscript which he had discovered in the 
monastery of the Franciscans at Vienna.” We are 
informed that this manuscript contained a history of 
Alexander the Great, written in Latin; and to enhance 
the discovery, by every appropriate circumstance, we 
are informed that it was “ in the oldest Gothic cha¬ 
racter.” In the next page wc are made to understand 
that this valnable ipanuscript '* was never printed.” 
We, however, beg leave to inform Dr, Clarke that 
this very histoiy of^Alexander the Great has been 
printed, and that A printed copy of it is in more than 
one library in London. 

Among several disquisitions which make very little 
to the point, we observe some which the learned au¬ 
thors might have spared for their own sakes. A more 
intimate acquaintapee with the medals of Nerva, 
would have precluded the remarks in p. 156, on 
NE»A KAISAPA. 
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Dr Cl.irke, in his eager zeal for the cause, has in¬ 
advertently introduced some authorities which make 
against himself. The quotation from Chrysostom, in 
page 68, is the most unfortunate that could have 
been produced on the occasion. “ After the (li/>huc^ 
tion of ’the temyde erected over him,” says J3r. Clarke, 
“and the dnnotition of the hwlii, he (Chrysostom) 
contrasts the fallen <lignity of the tomb with the vene¬ 
ration paid to the sepulchres of the Martyrs, and tri¬ 
umphantly e.'Ci'laims, ‘ ll'Airc in vow the tomb of Afri - 
aiider ■' Shew we! I’ell me the day ot his death ? But 
the sepulchres of Clirist’s servants are so splendid, 
that they occupy a renowned and regal city; and 
their davs arc so illustrious and famous, that they are 
celebrated*as festivals over the whole world.” What 
can ho more clear, from this passage, than that the 
tomb of Alexander did not exist in the patriarch’s 
days, and that the tern pie erected over it rvas destroyed r 
How then comes it that the Saracetts recover the body 
in the seventh centnry, as it is afterwards stated? On 
wiiat ground rests the (inluiiiih/ of the present build¬ 
ing within the mosque of St. Athanasius; witich, by 
the way, is evidently taken from Denon’s first print 

Arabic Architreturef One might, perhai>s, answer— 
on the same foundation as tltc tradition of the Arabian 
Mahometans resjrccting the sarcophagus. There is 
-no evidence whatever that the sarcophagus ever was 
in the Christian church of St. Athanasius. 

In page 78> there is a quotation from the Journal of 
Babbi Benjamin of Tudela. “ There,'*says that author, 
*‘on the seashore, is seen a marble sepulchre,•on 
which are scnlpturcd all sorts of birds and other Sni- 
mals, with an inscription by the ancients, which no 
one can read. They have a conjecture that some 
king, before the deluge, was there buried: The length 
of which sepulchre was fifteen spans, the breadtii six.” 
If the tomb which Rabbi Benjamin here saw, be 
the same with that at present under discussion, it 
must have been placed in the sacellum after his time. 
If the one he saw was longer, as would appear from 
his description, how can this prove that the sarcopha¬ 
gus before us contained Alexander’s body ? 

But it were needless to dfctain our readers longer 
by discussing a conjecture which rests on snch vagtie 
Authority. If the possession of the tomb of Alexander 
would reflect immortal honour on Great Britain, we 
sincerely wi.sh the sarcophagus may be proved to be 
that tomb. But very diflereiit authorities, from those 
offered in the publication before us, by Dr. Clarke, 
and Mr. Henley, will be necessary to produce con¬ 
viction. 

When we consider Jthe accuracy with which this 
work is printed, and the beauty of the plates, and the 
number of then;, wo congratulate the public on a 
cheap book in dear times. Add to this the inappre¬ 
ciable advantage of a wwk on a point of antiquity by 
3 great traveller, and a great scholar, with illustrations 
by the author of the excellent Notes on Vathek, and 
a Dissertation by a learned and ingenious Pirofeasor. 
Such combination of strength and intelligence, #itli 
due allowance for errors and mwtakes, mast i^ke 
any pubfication highly respectable, 


Suggestions for the Improvement of ihe MiMfary Foreet' 

of the British Empire. By the Hon. Brig. Gen. 

Stewart, M.P. Egerfon, 1805. pp. 95. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of all military 
men of experience, and all who have reflected on 
milftary afi:airs, that our present system of defence 
stands in need of much improvement. Those at the 
head of affairs seem fo be guided by no fixed prin¬ 
ciples in the successive alterations they propose. 
Scarcely a shadow of reason is given, why each new 
plan should be expected to produce better eflects 
than that whicli it supersedes. The new project of 
every year is chiefly recommended by that of the pre¬ 
ceding year having failed; and, after a short trial, 
the same argument requires it to be superseded in its 
turn. 

Until some method shall have been discovered of 
arriving at tixed piinciples, in regard to the conduct 
of national defence, the best method of avoiding 
blunders and pernicious errors, in the alterations in- 
troduoed into the military system, seems to be a due 
attention to the observations of those who understand 
from experience the evils to be remedied. It is in 
vain that a statesman, who has paid no attention to 
the results of experience, shall sit down in his closet 
to conjecture how men may be allured into the ser¬ 
vice, and what modes of discipline wdll be most ef¬ 
fectual. In this point of view, the observations of 
experienced military men are of much importance, 
and ought to meet with due attention from those at 
the head of affairs. But such observations are of 
still higher importance in another point of view. It 
is only from a large collection of the results of ex¬ 
perience that wc can ever arrive at any certain prin¬ 
ciples in regard to tlie formation of a military system ; 
and until this be done, alteration may be daily adopted 
after alteration, without any certainty that we have 
changed for the better. Experience, accurate and 
extensive experience, is the only certain guide in the 
conduct of human affairs. The experience of one 
roan, or of one age, may indeed be very imperfect j 
but by comparing the experience of different men, 
and different ages, we may arrive at rules sufficiently' 
accurate for the conduct of human affairs. The facts 
observed by military men, in the course of their ex¬ 
perience, are the materials from which any certain 
rules can be deduced with regard to military affairs ; 
and such facts are therefore of the highest importance. 
The opinions of men of experience, good sense, and 
candour, also deserve attention, for if they havje 
kept their eyes open to what passed around them, and 
have net allowetl themselves to be led away by idle 
theories, their opinions are founded at least upon the, 
facts that have come under their own observation. 

Both the facts and the opinions in the publication 
before us seem deserving of attention. General 
Stewart has seen much service, and has had an op¬ 
portunity of observing the military establishment*- 
rfopted in foreign countries. At the same time ha 
justly .condudes that the different constitution of 
Grtlat' Britain, and tha difleflenf circilmstances id 
svlfiqh shO'. U j^aced, require a correstMndiug differ- 
iit her ^ilitaty ostabllsBfwenf, Wthout .per¬ 
plexing hit readeri with uninlelligiblo fiieoriOs, h» 
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lays down what be conceives would be the most ad¬ 
visable means for procuring an efficient land force ; 
and adduces some facts, from his own observation, in 
confirmation of these opinions. 

llierc arc two altcrnalives which he submits to the 
attention of those at the he.iJ of aH’airs. The onS is, 
“ that there should be only two descriptions of land- 
force, and -th&t both should b# recruited for by go¬ 
vernment ; the first for general service, and the se¬ 
cond for home service: and that the whole of the 
present additional force, the militia, and tlie volun¬ 
teer infantry, should be progressively done away.” 
The other is, “ that as there are many wlio may l>c 
willing to enlist for a limited service, and others, 
again, who will not be inclined to go to any distance 
from home, these inclinations should be taken ad¬ 
vantage of, and with a reference to them, be formed, 
first, a regular army which shall be disposcabie every 
where, and which shsll be recruited for by govern- 
inont; secondly, a home army, which sh.ill be fur¬ 
nished by the counties, and be dispnseable tinuughout 
the home dominionsand, thirdly, a staiioiKny 
militia, prnenred by ballot, and in which personal 
service shall be required,” 

In his observations on the recruiting for the regular 
array. General Stewart states it as his opinion that 
enlisting for life, and the severity, or rather the lie 
qucncy of corporal punishment, are the chief circum¬ 
stances which deter men from entering the army. In 
this opinion we believe lie is supported l)^*thf 
unanimous consent of all experienced military men 
lie would have the time for which a man .should be 
enlisted, divided into three periods, of ten, eight, and 
six years, at the termination of each of which periods 
he should have it in bis power to quit the army. A 
bounty at the same time should be held out to him 
to induce iiim to continue iiis services ; and the sol¬ 
dier who completed the full time of twenty-fom 
years, should be entitled to half-pay during the rest 
of his life. He would make tlie first period longer 
for the cavalry and artillery by two years, deducting 
them from the second; as those .services require a 
longer time to complete their discipline. 

On the subject of corjioral punishments the ideas 
of General Stewart merit particular attention: 

" Every man who is acquainted with military command, 
must be aware that pimishment in an army is ncccs.iarily 
prompt, and more severe than by process m civil law ; this 
idea may be however overstrained or rather the pr.iciicc 
upon it, and it may be possible to carry thi.s principie so 
far as to create an inip.olitic aversion to that priilcssion 
wherein is introduced a mode of enforcii^ discipline atid 
good conduct, which bears no similarity with the custoinary 
practice of British law in other cases. I chiefiv a1Iu<!c to 
the jurisdiction which is vested in regiuicntal, brigade, or 
garrison couru martial; for that wtiich is entrusted to ge¬ 
neral courts martial calls for the highest approbation, and 
is probably exercised by no other trihunal in a more ini- 
j^tial, or a more liberal manfter. The frequency of cor¬ 
poral putiishiucm, as a mode so generally resorted to bv 
regimental courts martial for the maintenance of discipline 
in corps, appears to me to defeat the intent of tl{e twelfth 
article' of the sixteenth section of the Articles of War, 
which particularly adds the words * or other punishment 
for small offences,* now this other punishment is rarely 

thought o4 and a miscoDccption takes place in thejudg- 
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meni of most sneh courts martial, particularly where the 
members are inexperienced, that this other punishment is 
implietl to be left to the couunandin|r officer’s discretion, 
aticlili.it their duty and province cliiefly extends .to the 
awarding of corponil punishment. DiM-i|'!iiic may he en¬ 
forced in divers vv.iys, it may be maintained tlirouf^h the 
inciliiiiu of tlie mind inoreth.-m of the body, and the most 
certain inode of losing every hold upon the former is to act 
as if the latter method were’ the most efficient, tu propor¬ 
tion as piinisliiiiciits are frequent and severe the iniuils of 
men become insensible. 'Flic nature of punishment ought 
to be coiiforni.able to the state of society; it ounht to be 
no act of violence of the many against one momher of the 
comniunity, but public, iinmediaic, ancl necessary, the 
k.ast possible in the case given, in jiroportion to the crime, 
and determined by the laws. Besides corporal punishment 
is attended with such degrading circumstances to any man 
who lives under a free govciiniieiit, that it should lie re¬ 
served for the worst crimes, nor in inv view of the subject 
should aiiv court inariial, unless composed of seven iiiein- 
bers, or of liv, if a field officer be president, have the 
power of awarding the piiiiisluueiil of Hogging. 

“'riic late atnciidnieiit to the art, rei|oitiiig all presi- 
(lems pf fijims martial to have attained the rank, at least, 
of captain, is well judged; the .iccniiip.myitig one, intro¬ 
ducing oaths into minor courts of linnoiir, which regi- 
iiiciual courts tnarii.iI arc. will, I apprehend, be a source 
of perjury, il.id the courts been reijuircd to he composed 
of a greater iminbcr of inciiiber'-, the rlesir.ible object of 
solciiiiiity and (iiilh would have been e(|iiull) obtained, and 
the sacred form of religion less csqioseil to .ibiisc. In my 
humble opinion that p.iit of the tliirtcciith article of the 
sixteemh .section ^if war, ‘ which cm|X)vvcrs regimental 
C0M(ts martial to consist of three ineinhcrs' ought to be 
ornifted, excepting possibly in gairisons on the eoa.si of 
Africa : and in answer to the objeclions vvliieli are made to 
the impossibility of bringing niiendcr.« to piuii...bineut on 
•leiachiueut duty, iviriicularly in cavalry regiments, 1 hesi¬ 
tate not to state iliat 1 would r.iiher eonniiit the discipline 
of such detachin*ent to the will and discretion of the iiii- 
iTicdiate eommandiiig officer, who will then act under cer¬ 
tain responsibility, and he obliged to exercise Ins talent for 
maintaining discipline, in some other mode, than to so 
sniiill a court as three members compose, and who ;ire not 
unfreqiicntly instructed by that romuiaiidiiig officer as to 
the sentence which is expected from them, the mere ex¬ 
terior form of justice or law being thus adhered to. It 
, moreover is not to be rcconeilcd to my idea of equity, or of 
the construction which ought to oe put on the. words 
‘ small offenecs;’ in the precixiing article of the above- 
mentioned section, that any such court, as has Wn here 
stated, should have the power of sentencing beyond a cer¬ 
tain number of lashes, to be limited bv the 'Articles of 
War. It is answered to this, that apiwals may be had lo- 
geiierai courts in event of harsh or unjust sentences ; but 
this, like many other latitudes of liberal freedom, is not 
acted upon, and although thirteen years experience of re¬ 
gimental duty has caused many a harsh and nuiny an un¬ 
just sentence to come under iny observation, yet it never 
occurred to me to hear of one single appeal to a higher 
court. The names of offenders who receive corpoial 
puni.shtnent, and the degree inflicted ought to accompany 
every Tcgimeiital (nonthly rctnrn to the War Office, anti 
would add importance to the act, and ignominy to tlie 
culprit, in the minds of the soldiery. I would also iliat 
the use of the cane was totally abolished, and recoiimiend 
this remark to the attention of cver^ officer who wishes to- 
excite respect for his own authority in the minds of his> 
men, and to maintain an honest pride in their hearts.” 

The following hint is also worthy of attention: 

" There could perhaps be no stronger incitemeot to gooil 
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conduct held out, more encouragement to good behaviour 
and to continuance in the service given to the lower ranks 
in the army, or any one circumstance which would tend 
more to strengthen the public mind in favor of the profes¬ 
sion of arms, than the introduction into the army of the 
ranl^ of cadet or sub-ensign, to which serjeants may, by 
ccrtihcaie of merit, be regularly promoted. I am the 
warmest advocate for the progressive advancement of non¬ 
commissioned officers to a higher rank, and have expe¬ 
rienced the best services from them in every regiment, in 
which 1 have served, or with which 1 have been aruuainted : 
revert to the natural feelings of the human mind, and to 
those of ambition, so peculiarly characteristic of the mi¬ 
litary mind, aud the policy of the measure will scarcely 
require argument. 

An addition of about thirty per cent to the present 
pay of officers, i.s suggested as a necessary regulation. 

It is also proposed that the guards should be selected 
from the most approved men in the other regimonts, 
and that their additional pay should be employed to 
stimulate the ambition of the rest of the soldiery. 

At-cording to the first plan, General Stewart cal¬ 
culates that the regtdar army, or that fof general 
service, should be made to amount to i!03,(4!2 
men j and the national army, or that for home ser. 
vice, to 108,2U() men: making together a military 
force of 311,812 men. The number of officers re¬ 
quisite for these tw'o armies, he estimates at l.5,.5.02. 
This force would exceed the whole of the present 
land force, exclusive of the volunteers, by nearly 
80,000 men. The following conclq^ling observations 
of the first plan, seem to be w'cll worthy of attentmn : 

" The purchase and sale of commissions has been lately 
placed upon a sysieni which, if it be striedy adhered tp, 
may destroy the disgraceful traffic which has lieen too long 
carried on: if the s.de of comniissiuns be first and inva¬ 
riably offered in the corps where they occur, and where 
e.xtra prices are least likely to be given, %nd if not there 
accepted, be at the choice of the first officer whose name 
may stand on the Commander in Chiefs list for purchase; 
anil if the same regulation be adhered to in the case of 
half-pay commissions, we may hope to derive the only 
' species of benefit which cun accrue to the service, from 
the admission of a principle unknown to all continental 
armies, and svhich will r^ui^ the most impartial adhe¬ 
rence to regulations in our own. Tlie introduction into, 
the service of men of merit, who may possiblv command 
ntnney, hut not interest, and the reward of old officers by 
the sale of their commissions, are posriblv the only two 
favourable features of ibis institution. All infringements 
of regulation on this head ought to subject an officer to a 
court-martial, and to the loss of his commission; as as¬ 
suredly as any other act of disobedience or iiiiprojtrietv* 

** 1 would take the clothing of regiments, as also the 
providing accoutrements, out of the hands of all colonels 
of corps, causing them rather to become the inspectors I 
of the conduct of those who may contract with govern¬ 
ment for these articles, than the individuals who shall 
themselves lie engaged in, and reap a profit by this species 
of commercial concern: the augmentation of their pay, in 
common with that of all regimental officers, as proposed 
in this Treatise, and the pay which 1 would specially at¬ 
tach to the rank of general officers, (they in general having 
the command of battalions) will be tantamount to the just 
profits oil the equipment of any corps.” 

“The introduction of orders, or medals of honorary 
distinction, into our service, has been a subject often re¬ 
viewed by various well-wishers to the British anny, but it 
seems never to have engaged the attention of those upon 
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whom it miicht devolve to carry into effect such tneuuresa$>'^ 
have been suggested. This species of reward for faithful or 
for gallant services, has no existence either in our sea or 
lana service. The measure has been very general among 
other nations at all times, and the sentiment .which it has 
prol^bly ^iven rise to in the breast of such statesmen as 
nave adopted it, has been, that by no means, equally flat- 
tcring to the feelings ofgencrous minds, ojr so economical 
to the state, are the raithfnl services of its' defenders so 
easily rewarded, or their best exertions so zealously called 
forth. In this country, however, where interest and fa¬ 
vour have much weight, the liadws of distinction, ijf* 
tended for merit, are too likely to be gained through this 
unworthy medium; the question may tliercfore ju.itly arise 
in the minds of impartial men, whellier, under all the cir- 
cumstanccs, the best reward for the gallaiilry and for the 
faithful services of a British officer or soldier is not in tho 
voice of public approbation.” 

In the second Plan, General Stewart proposes three 
species of force. The first a regular army for general 
service, raised as in the preceding plan. The second 
an army of reserve, levied by assessments on the 
parishes, in the same manner as in Mr. Pitt's Defence 
Bill. 11ie third, a stationary militia, raised by ballot, 
in which personal service should be required. The . 
whole of these three species of forces would, when ' 
raised to their full complement, amount to 0'6'0,000 \ 
men. 

Into the more minute details of these plans, our 
limits do not permit us to enter. We cannot, how- 
I ever, conclude this article without expressing our ap* 
prootjtion of the plan pursued by General Stewart 
in laying bis sentiments before the public, through 
the medium of the press. What is thought, or even 
what i.s said, in private, is altogether lost to the world. 
Even a speech delivered in the House of Commons, 
is often scarcely heard amidst the violence of debate, 
and is usually inaccurately reported; and thus the 
most material reasonings are apt to pass unnoticed 
amidst the mass. But what is given to the public by 
means of the press, is so much added to the stock of 
human knowledge, and may for ever after be had re¬ 
course to when occasion requires. It is in this 
manner that our System of Defence must, like other 
public establishments, be gradually benefited by th<i 
progress of knowledge. 


A Seqvel to Moral Education, with Specimens of Short 
Lectures and Prayers, adapted to every Dcuaminution 
of Christian Schools, addressed to every Parent of the 
United Kingdom. By Thomas Simons. Svo. 6s. 6d, 
Johnson. 

The vast importance of giving youth a proper edu¬ 
cation is as ifiiiformly admitted, as opinions are va¬ 
rious with regard to the best means for attaining this, 
object. However erroneous the greater part of the 
systems with which we have been presents 9re upon 
the whole, they in general contain some just observa¬ 
tions and important facts, and ever)' unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt may in one sensi be said to bring us a step 
nearer the truth.—^When error has been exhausted, a 
system may at last be formed, which, from having its 
foundation in principles drawn from the constitution 
of human nature, may admit of universal application < 
with almost a ^rtaiaty of success. In the system be¬ 
fore us, the author's pretensions are not high, at hisi 
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professes to hare dbne nothing more than " collect 
the scatter^ rajrs of the various writings of pious and 
learned men on this subject into a focus.” This is by 
no means an useless task, for to bring into one vieu' 
the most valuable observations of the different writers 
on any subject must save life future inquirer #nuch 
time and labour, and greatly facilitate the progress of 
improvenjcftl.—Here, howev^gr, every thing depends 
upon the execution; and this now remains to be ex¬ 
amined. 

llie contents of the ^work are divided into two 
^arts ; The one consists of four letters supposed to be 
written to a friend. The object of the tirst of these 
is to recommend a more general attention to the 
instruction of children in the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity ; the second lays down what the author calls 
an easy practical plan for the proper government of a 
school, with a few miscellaneous remarks; the third 
is occupied in proving the practicability of this plan, 
and the fourth treats of the advantages attending the 
institution of parochial charity schools. The other 
part consists of sliort lectures and prayers for the use 
of those seminaries where the education of children is 
conducted. 

The hrst letter commences with some observations 
on the tenets of those who preach up the superiority 
of faith over good works. The author might, perhaps, 
have found other topics more closely connected with 
the education of children; but, however, the subject 
in itself is undoubtedly of great importance. Ii^ order 
to prove the necessity of good works, he giwss a va¬ 
riety of quotations from some of our most eminent 
divines—such as Tillotson, Blair, Chandler, and 
others. He^ thinks it necessary to apologise for his 
arrogance in shewing the necessity of good works, 
when so many eminent publications have appeared on 
this subject. Had this come naturally under his plan, 
no apology would have been requisite; but it might 
with reason be expected that, since he did think 
roper to introduce the matter, the question should 
e clearly and fairly stated. The author seems to 
have had in view two descriptions of Christians. The 
one affirms that for our justification both faith and 
good works are immediately necessary. The oth^ 
contends that faith only is immediately necessary for 
this purpose; but that this faith neither is nor can be 
genuine unless it produces good works. The difle- 
rence in the end, perhaps, is not very material, nor is 
it at present requisite to inquire whether either or 
any of these notions are exaclfy correct. But our au¬ 
thor seems to proceed upon the supposition that the 
sect against which his arguments, or rather observa¬ 
tions are pointed, maintain that ^rtuous conduct is 
not absolutely required in a Christian. That there 
have been sects of this description cannot be denied; 
but if any exist at this day, their numbers, must be 
extremely small. But our author’s want of precision 
on this point readers it more tlian probable that he 
utiderst^ little of the matter, and here, therefore, 
all bis iffiservations must be idle and unprofitable. 

• Atter his teraarfcs on the necessity of moral conduct, 
our author proceeds to shew the danger of protracted 
repentance, and expresses his surprise that large con- 
gngst’ions should assemble to hpar the noiuensiad ba- 
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rangues of ignorant pretenders, who undertake to- 
teach what they cannot have sufficiently studied. The 
poor and illiterate, be says, may be pardoned for being 
misled by such teachers; but those who have oppor¬ 
tunities of rendering themselves capable of searching' 
whether these things are so, cannot have any excuse 
for neglecting a business of so much importance.— 
After this, our author labours bard to shew, in oppo. 
sition to Mandevillc, that private vices are not public 
virtues. Some praise must be allowed to the attempt; 
but it i.s fortunate that Mandeville has met with more 
able antagonists. One of bis objections to hlandeville's 
system is, that it is an innovaitou. In ail cases inno¬ 
vations for the worse are to be avoided, and this, 
certainly, is one of these cases. But there may also 
be innovations for the better. Mr. Simons, how¬ 
ever, like a great many u'ise men of the present day, 
has a particular horror at innovations of all kinds. 
As the meaning of such vihc men is in general very 
deep, it need not surprise us that it should be often 
difficult to discovei; but it would not be amiss to 
cpnsider that every new generation has the experience 
of every former generation added to its own. In pro¬ 
portion to its superior knowledge and experience, it 
may see room for many improvements that were not 
before so obvious. It may not be useless also to re¬ 
flect that as mankind are never stationary, but in ge¬ 
neral are advancing with a progress more or less rapid 
in the road of improvement, systems and r^ulations 
which may be^very proper and even necessary in onu 
stage of soeiety, may be in the highest degree perni- 
ctous and unjust in another. Alterations and changes, 
therefore, seem to be equally justified by reason and 
necessity. In any proposed innovation, the only 
question is, whether it would be advantageous or 
otherwise. ITo oppose all change merely on the ground 
that innovation is dangerous, is neither more nor less 
than to act upon a system of opposition to human 
comfort and improvement, and the most invariable 
laws of our nature.—The letter concludes with an at¬ 
tempt to rescue ** the character oj Uud’* from 

the misrepresentations of Deists and others. For this 
purpoiic the author attacks the doctrines of original sin 
and eternal damnation. On these, some of bis ob¬ 
servations are entitled to attention, and others are ex¬ 
tremely erroneous and even ridiculous, especially 
where he treats of the action of fire as an agent of 
punishment on the human ^oul and body in a future 
state. In this letter there are some just observations, 
but different points are obscurely stated and superfi¬ 
cially discussed, qnd are liable to this further objec¬ 
tion, that they have very little connection with the 
principal subject. 

The next letter comes much more close. It treats 
of the most eligible mode of conducting a public 
school.—^The schoolmaster, he observes, ought to act 
with independence, and not to yield to the mistaken 
fondness of parents, by indulging children so far as 
to neglect^ their education and morals.—Ull the rea¬ 
son of children is sufficiently strong to pontroul their 
passions, he considers it as impossible to conduct a 
school with any advantage to the scholar without 
laws.—The violation of these laws ought to bo at¬ 
tended with serious consequences to the pupil, an4 
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■ therefore, on sotne occasions corporal punishments! j to be checked, but it is perfectly well- known tba* 
are absolutely necessary.—They ought, however, to among boys a thousand quarrels wilt happen whero * 
be nseii as seldom as possible, and administered with little or no blame rests with either side. Perhaps, the 
coolness; but when they cannot be withheld, they best mode of proceeding in all cases wunld be, never 
should not be trilled with, nor slightly applied. They to punish ths parties on account of a quarrel merely 
should always be such as to render the pupil afraid of as such.—But when any very improper cucumstance* 
«!lfendiog for the future, w'ithout being so severe as to are cofinected with it, the guilty ought not to be aU 
le.ive the smallest chance of doing any serious injury, lowed to escape with impunity. This ^ould prova 
As the instrument for punishment, he recommends a strong check to miscifievous quarrels without de- 
tbe rod, and is decidedly averse to blows on the head, stroying the spirit of the boys, and would serve, at tho 
pinching the e.irs, &c. &c. He strongly disapproves of same time to give tliem more just notions of the na- 
Buch punishments as solitary conrineinent, deprivation ture of moral duty.—The letter concludes with point-** 
of meals, and additional tasks. This last is certainly ing out the bad tendency of too many holidays, and 
one of the most injudicious that can well be imagined, the interference of parents with their children wbil» 

A b«iy should never be taught to consider learning as at school. 

a punislnnenl'. In favour of the rod our author cites The third letter consists of an account of the pro- 
scripture, and adduces some arguments of his own. gress of a school under a person supposed to conduct. 
He also answers several of the most important objec- it in the manner before detailed. Our author, of 
tions to its use. None, says our author, but the prin- course, gives success to his own method. The di- 
cipal in the school should inflict corporal punishment. lemma to which a schoolma.ster is often reduced from 
1'his is undoubtedly a just observation, but at the same the ridiculous and contradictory order of parents rela- 
time, the principal should be careful to support the tivc to the management of their children is pointed 
usher’s autboVity j and the latter also ought never to out with a great deal of force and humour. But by 
prefer any complaint, nor expose a pupil to puni.sh- far the greatest part of tbi.s letter is nothing more 
inent, without the strongest necessity. Schoolmasters, than a repetition of what had been said in the pre- 
our author proceeds to observe, should pay the utmost ceding one.—^The fourth letter is occupied in pointing 
attention to the morals of their pupils; they should out the advantages of parochial charity schools, and 
teach them to adhere to sincerity iind truth, and never the excellent effects which they are calculated to pro¬ 
to take advantage of one another even in the most duce on the morals, industry, health and happiness of 
trifling games; they should endeavour to check every the lower orders of the community.—Our author dis- 
action add expression of a bad tendeucy.** Some of the approvft of the tyranny which in several seminaries 
boys should be appointed to give information of anj% the stronger are permitted to exercise over the weaker, 
thing of this sort that pas.scs during the hours of plajf But disapprobation is too mild a term when treating 
and relaxation. Our author is aware that there is of such an abominable custom, the direct and obvioua 
something objectionable in such a r^ulation, and tendency of which is to prepare the minds of youth 
therefore thinks it necessary to bring forward some for being either tyrants or slaves, according loibe cir« 
arguments in its defence. The best of ilvese is, (hat cumstances in which they may be placed. The latter 
lie himself has by experience found it both practicable part of the work consists of moral lectures selected 
and highly u.sefui.—That he may have done some- from different authors, with short prayers intended, 
thing to check a particular fault is not impossible, but for the use of schools, and suited to Christians of all 
even if tlie end could be completely attained, the denominations. 

means must be attended with worse consequences Upon the w'liolc, it appears that this cannot be con- 
tban (he evil which is to be remedied. Many un- sidered as a regular plan of moral education, even ac- 
guarded actions and expressions tvill no doubt be pre- coiding to the method in which systems are at present, 
vented; but whenever boys are rendered spies upon cobstructed. The work contains a great deal of mat- 
each other's conduct, the natural result will be the eu- tc-r either nut at all, or very remotely, connected with 
couragement of hatred, suspicion, and hypocrisy, the principal subject.—It is often employed in firivo- 
lu the custom of permitting boy.s to quarrel and fight, luus discussions and unnecessary repetitions, and many 
our author has great objections, becaasC it is, as he of its directions are palpably erroneous. The style is 
thinks, contrary to the unresisting .spirit of the Gosiiel. often mean, and sometimes obscure. At the same 
Yet circumstances might, he allows, arise in which it time, however, many observations are scattered 
would be criminal to comply with the injunction “ not- through the vtilume which seem to be extremely just 
to resist evil.” Mr. Simons is therefore extremely and well worthy ofBattention. 

puzzled how to reconcile such seeming contradictions. —-Jt - 

But his difficulty arises solely from not understanding 7’Ae Rise, Progress, and Fall of Bonaparte’a 

the proper sense of the passages to which he refers. Empire. B)f Vf .Bixxi, Author of the llutorp 

and consequently the whole of his observations on this Fteuch Consulate. iJw. \x)s,(id. Badcock. 

point are idle and frivolous. He admits, however, It appears to he Mr. Bane's design to carry on r«» 
that boys should be accustomed to athletic exercises, gularly the history of Bonaparte. His account of, the 
and taught to practice such games as tend to increase French Consulate published some time ago, may be 
their muscular strength. But this might be done. He. regarded as the commencement of, the work, and the 
thinks, without quarrelling and indulging the diabo- plan is followed up in the present volume, whick. 
lical passions of revenge, batre^, and n^alico. Where- treats of theBiise and . Progress of Bonaparte’s em- 
ever such passions appear^, thi^ ought imdo^tefljy pire. It mnst.certainly be allowed thet the autbor ii 

' ' ! Q 
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Extremely TOnsIsteot with himself, for the principles, 
manner, and style, which he here displays, are ex* 
actly of the same nature w'ith those that are to be 
found in the former publication. His great object 
•eems to be the restoration of the Bourbon family to 
the throne of France. Bonaparte he con!dders*as the 
grand obstacle to the accomplishment of that object, 
end it iDay^herefore be sop^tbsed that be can have no 
great inclinatiop to treat him with lenity. Still even 
under such circdmstances, it is not impossible to pre- 
,serve a considerable ^Jngree of impartiality, for we 
have heard of those who could do justice to their ene¬ 
mies. It must, however, be admitted that Mr. Uani 
cannot be accused of any such u cdLiicss, for we 
•carcely ever witnessed a system of hard railing so 
uniformly ayd perseveringly conducted. This is the 
very soul of the work. Facts seem to be introduced 
not for the sake of giving information to the reader, 
nor with a view to form a ground for such reflections 
and observations as might add considerably to the 
merits of his history, but almost solely for the pur¬ 
pose of affording occasions of railing at Bonaparte 
and tbe Corsican family. 

The time included in this history is the period that 
elapsed between tlie commencement of the present 
war with France and (he coronation of Bonajiarte. 
Some cursory remarks, however, are made by way 
of introduction, on the conduct of Bonaparte during 
the progress of the revolution. It may readily be 
conjectured that the massacics of the TonlonCse, in 
179d, and of the Parisians in 1795 arc not fbrgotten. 
They are indeed perpetually mentioned, not only 
here, but in every part of the book where the author 
Can possibly contrive to bring them forward. The 
measures that followed the declaration of war, the 
journey of Bonaparte along the coast, tbe abject be¬ 
haviour of the French, the conspiracies against Bona¬ 
parte, the degradation of the Pope, and the ceremony 
of the coronation, are tbe events described. All the 
state papers are carefully inserted, and upon the 
whole we have a sort of Gazette account of the period 
shove mentioned, accompanied with those observa¬ 
tions respecting Bonaparte and his motives, which 
our author constantly delights to introduce. General 
Mortier's proclamation on the invasion of Hanover, 
he compares to the propaganda of liobespierrv, Marat, 
See. " and yet Bonaparte had proclaimed that the 
revolution was terminated!!" This is a wonderful 
observation, but another follows no less wonderful. 
On the death of tbe King of Etruria, it might have 
been conjectured, he says, that the royal widow and 
ber kingdom, would become the property of' one of 
the illustrious brothers; and perhaps, continues our 
skgacious author, the late journey of Luclen Bona¬ 
parte to Italy, was with a view of edectuating the 
match’; Why, he adds, should not a Cdrsjcan prince 
hie as much honoured as the horse-guardsman, now 
Prince* of Peace, who'feels hiibs'df en'doued uith 
gritatffess of soul.^o true the saying, set a beggar 
on horsebhek and he will ride to the dexit. The means 
b)t which' Matiikl Oodop rose, are as infamous as 
those by which' the Gorsican Bonaparte emerged from 
obscurity: but o.ur author adds a saying!clause, in 
favour* of Mbs Prince of 'Peace; byreinarking, that 


this is proved only by the anecdotes of ambassadora 
at the Spanish court. No quarter, however, is 
shewn- to Bonaparte. He is a Corsican tyrant, a 
Corsican despot, a Corsican impostor, an insolent 
Corsican, a ferocious Corsican, a Corsican hyasna, 
a savage and voracious monster, ascouigcof manr 
kind, and one who may expect to meet with a violent 
and untimely end, an insolent Corsican upstart, a 
jealous and odious Corsican, a base Corsican adven¬ 
turer, a Corsican rebel, a sanguinary usurper, a Cor- 
sico-jacobin impostor, an atrocious and ferocious 
wretch, a notorious villain, a lurking assassin, a 
treacherous Corsican assassin: in short the vocabulary 
of foul terms has been exhausted for epithets to dis¬ 
tinguish Bonaparte. Similar terms ar^also applied 
to the modest and chaste Emptess Josephine, to tlio 
whole of the imperial family, and to all who are in 
office under Bonaparte. But our author loses his 
patience completely when he comes to mention that 
the Corsican family had been called “ august" by one 
of the sovereigns of Europe. After plainly hinting a 
wish ^hat the sovereign might be guillotined for his 
pains, he proceeds with the following observation; 
“ Thus the reputed son of an obscure lawyer, in the 
town of Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica *, a revolu¬ 
tionary and sanguinary wretch, whose wife, mother, 
and sisters, have long since acquired the well-merited 
denomination of prostitutes; whose brothers and 
other relatives have only obtained celebrity through 
their horrid vices and heinous crimes; a ferocious 
Ipol of all the revolutionary jugglers from Marat and 
Bantun to Robespierre and Barrasj a convicted as¬ 
sassin of Frenchmen, an atrocious robber and plun¬ 
derer ; a notorious impostor and hypocrite; a base 
and treacherous deserter from tbe French army ia 
Egypt: a consummate villain and an impudent ruf¬ 
fian, an acknowledged (by himself) usurper and 
rebel, was qualified with the appellation of * august.^ 
by lawful sovereigns!!!! 1" This paragraph the author 
qualifies, to use his own expression, with five points 
of admiration, and certainly it does contain something 
wonderful. A more curious piece of abuse can 
scarcely be found in any other historjr. The paragraph 
above mentioned ia followed by some severe stric¬ 
tures on those sovereigns who have acknowledged the 
title of Bonaparte. Tbe conduct of the £mj,)crQr o£ 
Russia however, affords some consolation to our au¬ 
thor, who, by the way, is a personage of no small ina- 
portanoe in this history, and be therefore is very often 
introduced to tbe reader's notice: There are set'eral 
other things which he cannot look upon with any de¬ 
gree of patience, such as the Qorsko-impertai house¬ 
hold, the Cofsico-hnperial civil list, and especially 
Bonaparte's private purse. This purse sticks in his 
tbrqat imrooveably. “ Tbe Corsican," he observes, 
" had no private purse htfoxc the massacre of the Fa- 
risians in 17.96. He h^d ho private purse when he 
could not pay for bis breakfast at Chrt Hen’s coffee¬ 
house. He'ha'd' no private purse, when be was accus¬ 
tomed to receive from a merchant of Marseilles, the, 
'sum'of hve.shilli'ogB at different times, ip order to. 
keep him from starving. '’Jl'e needy Corsican had uq 
private purse when his wife’s lovers were wont to 
. throw■ hiiii a'shilling' oiit of charityThis prkuia 
2 c 2 
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pmsi i? introiluccd as oflon as possible, with a kind 
•of bitter sneer, wliich the antitor intended should be 
1 ^il. lie employs a great deal of this sort of irony, 
and always takes care to put the ironical words in 
italics, in order to ]irc\ent mistakes. I’hus the 
\hasle Madame Bonaparte, the mild Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, and the aii»iixt Corsican family, are occasionally 
substituted for more direct abuse. The author is by 
no means pleased with the English government for 
not causing the cities on the coast of P’rance to be 
bfMnbardod at the time Bonaparte visited them. If 
tills bombardment had taken place, then the French 
tvould have heeii convinced that the Corsic.in was the 
cause of all their calamities. As it was. he is sure 
that the Coijican endeavoured to impress upon their 
minds that his sacred presence saved them from des¬ 
truction. This is another of the tmr remarks with 
wliich Mr. Barrc has tilled his hook. He is enraged 
at Bonaparte for detaining the English subjects at the 
commencement of the war, though he thinks they 
deserved such usage. He does not, however, blame 
die curiosity that led people to see the Corsican up- 
st.art, had it been confined within the bounds of 
common decency. Curiosity leads us to see mena¬ 
geries where tigers, hyamas, and other ferocious and 
voracious beasts are shewn to the public, and certainly 
the Corsican Inpeds have surpassed in voracity and 
ravenousness all the hyu-nas, tigers, and birds of prey 
diat ever existed. But to pay any respect to the 
beasts, our author thinks a iiigh offence, and is there¬ 
fore not sorry that the culprits fell into the jaws of 
the animals. In another part of the book he follow^ 
up these curious remarks by giving it as his opinion 
that hyaenas and tigers might be rendered more 
ferocious, than they naturally are, by having some of 
the Corsican blood injected into them!! Among the 
many silly observations which our author’s'immoderate 
fiatred of Bonaparte produces, there are some not 
without point. At Amiens, he says, a discussion 
took place between two of Bonaparte's agents, con¬ 
cerning the arrears of the taxes due by the department 
of La Somme. One said that the sum amounted to 
60,000 livres, and the other, t^ 6'2,000. Bonaparte 
being instructed by C/taptal, who was standing be¬ 
hind him, instantly said, “ you are both mistaken; 
the sum amounts to 6‘5,000 livres.” The whole city 
of Amiens in a moment resounded with the admirable 
and extensive knowledge of the Corsican getiius, and 
all Paris next day was informed of the wonderful 
abilities displayed at Amiens by the sovereign of 
stance. Upon this Mr. Barre observes that by such 
tricks, pigmies are made to appear giants, not only at 
^the new Corsican court, but even in many others of 
"’long standing. This is perhaps the most sensible re¬ 
mark in the whole book. Among the state papers, 
the “ Etposi” of the situation of France, is inserted. 

Mr. Barre will have it, that the Corsican not only 
hates the English, but the French, and almost with I 
equal spite. Bonaparte, monster as he is, does 
nothing for the good of France, and every thing to 
degrade and oppress her; he hates the English but 
loves their clotL Our author thinks he might have 
some pretensions to patriotism if his prohibition of 
J&glish cloth were re^ He affirms, ti^refoie, that 


it is all a pretence, and that secret orders are given ta 
the revenue officers to permit the importation of 
Ernglisb cloth into France, solely for the purpose of 
injuring the French manufactures. Mr. Barr6 hero 
gives more credit to Bonaparte for wisdom and pa- 
triotisqi tliiyi he i.s aware of, or the Emperor deserves. 

The great m.ijority of the French, he says, hate the 
Corsican rabble, and wi|h to get rid of them as soon 
as possible. Any means, he asserts, Pte^wfulfor 
this purpose, and he plainly insinnStes in several 
places, tliat if Bon.aparte cantyvt be dispatched in any 
other manner, assassination might be resorted to by 
Frenchmen who groan under liis tyranny. This is an 
idea very fit to crown such a performance as that be¬ 
fore us. A man who can put such language as this 
work contains on paper, is worthy to preach up as¬ 
sassination. 

But enough of a foul and ridiculous tissue of 
invective, whicli degrades history by assuming its 
name. The author does indeed seem at present to be 
actuated by extraordinary wrath ng.-iinst the Corsican, 
but he himself mentions instances of French emi¬ 
grants who instantly changed their tone, after return¬ 
ing to their own country. Some who once railed fu¬ 
riously at Bonaparte, are now as furious in his praise. 
Is it unfair to conclude that our author, by being so 
violent as an enemy, only wishes to shew that it may 
be worth while to make him a friend ? If this be his 
object, he has certainly over-acted his part; for the 
very extravagance of his apparent rage renders it 
liarmles!^ _ 

The Reading upon the Statute of Uses of Francis Bacon, 
afterwards Baron qf'Vdulain and Viscount St, Albans^ 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain.—.4 New 
Edition, with veri/ full Notes and Explanations, and 
a copious Table of the Contents. By William Henry 
Bowe, Esy. Author of " Observations on the Rules 
of Descent, and of our Laws disallowance of Lineal 
Ascent.’’ &ro. Brooke Clarke. 

The intention of the statute of Ute 27th Henry Vllf. 
chap. 10, was to remedy the inconvcuicncies and 
evasions of the common law that had taken place 
previous to that period. It had been the custom, for 
different fraudulent purposes, to infeofif persons in 
estates to the use of others. By the common law the 
cestvy que use had no right whatever, as tlie legal 
right was considered to be vested in the feoffee. 
Abuses, as might be expected, soon grew out of this^ 
and the Court of Chancery interfered in favour of the 
cestuy que use by issuing subpoenas to the feoffees to ac¬ 
count to the celles que use fur the profits of their 
estates. As the co'bveyances to Uses were often per¬ 
verted to improper purposes, the present statute was. 
passed, which altered the nature of tenures entirely^ 
and vested those rights which, by the cotnmon law,, 
belonged to the feoffees in. the celles que use. Thia 
statute seems to have been (or a long time ill under-- 
stood, or designedly perverted. False expositiona 
were given and acted upon at hazard, though not 
countenanced by any direct rule or weighty authority. 
When the abuses began to be reformed, several doubt¬ 
ful questions of law arose, many of which were un¬ 
settled in the time of Lord Bacon, and this gave rite to 
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his reading on the staiate of nses. The reading is di- an alteration of his own, where he is not clearly boms 
vided into three parts. The first treats of the nature of out by the context, or the obvious sense of the passages 
««e«, and points out the various ways in which they in question. To mention many of the numerous 
differ from possessions. It then examines the origin emendations here made would exceed our limits, as 
and progress of uses, both in the course of common it would be necessary to state their nature, the points 
law and the course of tlie statutes, and concludes with where they were called for, and the grounds on which 
a recaoitulation of the principal points dischssed. they are founded. But, although we cannot enter 
After tM^^ve introductiot^o the subject. Lord Ba- upon the verbal alterations, yet it may not be impro* 
con in the mqmul part commences with some obser- per to take notice of a few of the notes in order to 
vations on thel^e in which tlie statute was passed, give a specimen of the manner in which the editor 
its title, and the ^ecedqut or pattern on which it was has conducted his work. * 

Torraed. He then coni^ to the statute itself, and ex> Of a material correction of the last edition, the first 
amines the preamble, the body of the statute, and the and sixth notes furnish an instance. Bacon begins his 
provisoes; the first of which states the iiiconve- by considering " what is the nature of an use." 

niences, the second gives tlie remedy, and the third Sonte have been of opinion that he meant to treat of 
removes the inconveniences of the remedy. In the the nature of an Use before the statute, •nd this w.is 
third, Lord Bacon considers the state of the assurances actually stated in the margin of the last edition for the 
of the realm in his day upon uses. Here he first ex- purpose of assisting the reader. The editor here cuiu- 
amines what persons may be seized to an use, and bats this opinion, and maintains that Lord Bacon 
what not; secondly, what persons may be ce.stmj <jue meant to treat of the nature of an use as the term wa* 
u\e, and what not; and thirdly, what persons may de- employed in his day. He points out tlie source from 
dare an use, and what not. which the error probably arose, and then proves his 

This Beading was first printed in l6+2, forty years position from the context, and the nature of the words 
after its delivery to the Society of Gray’s Inn, and themselves. He might have mentioned the second 
sixleeti after the author’s death. The incorrectness negative where Lord Bacon in the course of his ex- 
of the various editions had been matter of general planation of the nature of an use, says that " an use 
complaint, when the edition of J7iS,5 was published. 19 no covin nor collusion as the word is iwxo used," 
!Many palpable errors w'ere corrected by that edition, for originally it certainly implied covin and collusion, 
and Mr. Rowe, the present editor, has very properly This point is not immaterial, because as the editor 
always signified at the foot of the page, wherever shews in the sixth note the proper understanding of 
such corrections occur, that they were first inserted the origin ofvuses depends upon it. In examining 
in the last edition. So much seemed necessary in tfae precedent for uses. Bacon observes, that the use 
order to enable the general reader to understand pre- climes nearest to the usus fruc/us of the civil law in 
cisely what has been done in the present edition. name, but that, in fact, it rather resembles ihe fidei 
Notwithstanding what had been done in the last commissio. OMert, however, considers the vsusjruc^ 
edition, a great deal was left undone. It was confined Ins as tJie proper precedent. The editor in the twenty- 
to the correction of palpable errors in the text. But ninth note jiistly remarks, that uses partake of the 
a great many corrections were at the same time nature of both. In the fidei comnaissio, the hares fidei 
omitted which are absolutely necessary either to pre- commissarins had originally no remedy ag.iinst the 
vent a wrong impression from being made on the Hm esjidudarius. In the time of Augustus they con- 
mind of the reader, or to render several passages in- trived to flatter him in their trusts, the writing of 
telligible which otherwise would be involved in impe- which began with “ liogote persalutetn Augusti, &c.’’ 
netrable darkness. The last edition, besides, contains He therefore appointed a pr®tor to give remedy in 
some errors of the same nature with those which it such cases. At last a decree of the senate rendered 
bas corrected. What was wanted in these respeAs the ticeresjidei eommissarius heir in substance. So far 
has been in a great measure supplied in the present it seems exactly to resemble our Uses, wb'uch at first 
edition. The last edition contained no notes or ob- had no remedy. They were then relieved by Chancery, 
servations of any kind, to explain or illustrate the till at last the statute brought the possession to the 
text where it is obscure, to shew the poinU in which use. But there is this essential difference between the 
the noble and learned author differed from the other use and the fidei commissio. The latter was a trust of 
great legal characters of his time, or to state in what the inheritance, to be given up as soon as possible 
respects his opinions have been shaken by more mo- with the profits to, the Hares /tdei eommissarius, 
dern decisions. This deficiency also has been supplied which, indeed, is intimated in the form, " Haredem 
in the present edition. A table of contents has like- constituo Caium; Rogo autem te Cate, ut Hxreditalem 
wise been added, which will be found very convenient, restituas Scio." The former is permanent, and here 
When the editor has made any alteration in the text, it resembles the usus fructus, which in the civil law 
be has always stated in a note, where any occasion for signified the enjoyment of the profits by one, while 
it could exist, the grounds upon which he proceeded, tlie possession was in another. But there was stili 
nit is very much to be’commended, because it affords this distinction between the use and the usus fructus. 
every person an opportunity of judging for himself In the former there was a confidence reposed, as the 
whether the arguments justify the conclusions drawn cestui/ qtie use had no remedy at lawj in the latter n» 
from them. It may be proper to observe, that he has confidence was reposed, as the usufructuary had a 
sot been rash in his alterations, for he has seldom, if legal right to the profits. The use, therefore, resembled 
at aU> combated a perverted coiutsaction, or defended the Jtwi commissio in the confidence reposed, and the 
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vms frwtut,in as far as the possession was in one, 
while the profits were intended for another. Coke 
ascribes the origin of uses to fenr and fraud, that is, 
fear in times of trouble, and fraud in order to avoid 
just actions, to evade the Statutes of Mortmain, &c. 
iiacon agrees with him so far, but thinks that the 
principal cause was the desire of making testamentary 
devises. It is possible that all these causes may have 
had some operation in producing uses, tltough it may 
he hard to tleterraine which of them had the priority 
in point of time, or whether they might not have be¬ 
gun to operate much about the same time. The opi¬ 
nion of the editor seems to be founded on a strong 

f >robability. Hie cleigy were the masters of the civil 
aw, and it is by no means unlikely that the 
Jrudijs suggvsted the i/vm to them as a mode of evading 
in some measure the statutes of mortmain. Though 
the feoffees to their use might sometimes lietray a 
trust which the law would not compel them to keep, 
yet at a time when the thunders of the church were 
50 terrible, this could only happen in a few instances. 
The evasion of the law, thus begun, would be found 
convenient in a variety of different cases, and uses in¬ 
creased so much that the Chancellor’s subpoena was 
found necessary. The effect of this with respect to the 
clergy was, that the legislature was alarmed, and sub¬ 
jected the mts to the Statutes of Mortmain. 

It is no unusual thing with those who are blessed 
with no large portion of discretion, or knowledge of 
themselves, to attempt to controvert the principles 
and positions of characters of high and established re¬ 
putation, without having very well weighed the nature 
and merits of their arguments. The motive is obvious. 
It is glorious to have overcome a great antagonist, 
and it is something even to have contended with him; 
hut few could refrain from laughter at the efforts of a 
dwarf to drown a giant in a puddle nut six inches 
deep. Lord Bacon says," an use cannot be on an use," 
for which expressions, a wiseacre insinuates, that bis 
lurdship had lost his senses. The editor, who, while 
he with modest confidence occasionally differs from 
the opinions in the text, is free from the silly ambition 
above mentioned, points out the solidity of Lord 
Bacon's observations. Jn order ts. shew the principle on 
w'liich an use upon an use cannot be executed by the 
statute, lie puts the following case which is sufficiently 
clear:—Suppose that a feoffment in fee had been 
made before the statute to A. to the use of H. in trust 
for C. A. was not sei.scd to the use of C. but of B ,— 
and tlierefore, all the equitable claims of C. were on B. 
When, therefore, the statute came to execute heredi¬ 
taments cidi/ to the use, it executed the use of B. be¬ 
cause there was a jjerson seised to him; but it could 
not cxccuta the use of C. because though there was a 
trust, nobody was seised to his use. Tlie second use, 
however, will be enforced in equity as a trust. 

Wbcrevcr.an. obscurity arises i» the text from the 
injudicious use of a word or oiherwise, the editor al- 
w.sys illustrates the real meaning in the notes, Where- 
ever the sense has beemattempted to be perverted, he 
exposes the weakness^of. the attempt; wherever the 
opinions iu the text have been misapprehended > or 
rashly controverted, he lias set the subject iu a proper 
light; and.wjifire LurdJIacoa's positious have been 


overturned by subsequent decisions, he points out the 
particular cases, and the grounds on which the deci- 
stons were founded. Of course the notes are extremely 
valuable, both because they afford a facility to the just 
understanding of the text, and because they contain 
able discu|sions of .some of the most important points 
in tbd Law of Uses. These advantages, add^ to the 
judicious alterations in^;e text itself. rentkFfhe pre¬ 
sent edition a most valuable pre.sent profession 

in general, but more particularly to/ne student, who 
will find his way cleared of meuy impediments which 
would have retarded his ^ogress, and much lighl; 
thrown on places where he would have been obliged 
te pursue his legal journey in darkness. The editor 
has very properly always placed in the margin the 
pages of the last edition. It is much to be wished 
that in all new editious of law books, the pages of the 
old editions were always marked. It would afford 
great facility in the way of reference, and be the 
I means of saving much time and labour. 
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Trailf d'Economie Politique, 

A Treatise on Political Economy; or a simple Exposi¬ 
tion of the Manner in k/iu/i Wealth is produced, 
distributed, and consumed. By Jean-Batiste Say, a 
Member qt the Tribunate. 'Zvols. 8iw. Paris, 1803. 
iMndon, Drbq/fe. 

Political Economy is science altogether of modern 
growtif, and the knowledge of its principles, and the 
(lower of making a just application of them to all the 
affairs of nations is yet very imperfectly distributed. 
Of this, after the knowledge of our duty, the most 
important (lerhafis of all the branches of science, it is 
remarkable that the ancients had no conception. The 
ordinary sense of human nature, indeed, taught them 
a few practical lessons; and they produced, distri¬ 
buted, and consumed wealth, according to certain 
rules and plans of their own. But there is no evidence 
that any one ever thought of exploring the laws accord¬ 
ing to which wealth is produced, of ascertaining the 
principles upon which it is distributed and consumed, 
and the means capable of being employed to make the 
distribution and consumption contribute most to the 
happiness of man. This important subject was never 
regarded in the light of a science; and it is no donbt 
to the commercial operations of modern times, and to 
the practical experience of the power of wealth iit 
raising or depressing nations that we owe the first 
enneeptiou of the propriety of ascertaining the prin¬ 
ciples of nature which preside over this momentbus 
concern. • 

It was not early even-in the history of modem 
science that any knowledge of political economywat 
obtained. So long as liberty was banished from the 
soil of Europe, the science of government, if the bar* 
barian maxims upon which it was then conducted ami 
not ridiculed by the term, was confined to tbe prineeti 
and ministers who exercised the powen<of>goVfertr* 
ment; these stood ready to-punish the first'man whtt 
dared to think-upoiv-a subject which t^loug^ exeie- 
sively to them I and, no -part of* the seienefi^^ oi the 
iasneltocatioa^Qf. buiaao- amirs < rsceWid'^eAynitiptevc* 
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jnent !n their hands. The different functions of go- 
"iernments were not then clearly distinguished. They 
Were all comprehended in one general and indistinct 
idea; no classification or distribution was made; 
they received a coarse sort of mixed attention; and 
•11 were ill understood. To render the people, how- I 
ever, suli^rvient to the passions and appetites of their 
•uperior^^a the first and nh|pt interesting conct'rn ; 
and this vm tj^eiber incompatible with the means 
of rendering tbeh^ealtby and p'osperous, and the 
nation, by consequgiictv^t the same time. It is no 
Wonder, therefuie, that me science of I'endcring a 
nation wealthy and prosperous was not then under 
stood. 

After the minds of men, however, were unfettered, 
aAirs long proceeded in the beaten track before any 
jMsight was obtained of the laws which regulated their 
procedure, and of the circum-stances on which their 
prosperity depends. The first general maxims were 
founder! on very partial and fallacious appearances, 
on the idea, for example, that money and riches are 
equivalent terms. On this principle was establisherl a 
system which embraced the whole detail of political 
ecouomy, and according to wliich most of the regula¬ 
tions and contrivances of the different states of Europe 
for advancing the national wealth were framed. Bv 
far the greater part of such prwitive regulations as yet 
exist are of the same nature; and that .system has 
taken so firm a hold of general opinion that the minds 
of the greater number of persons w/iib whom yo^con¬ 
verse are still directed by it; and many even qT rhose 
who have advanced so far as to perceive the truth of 
tuore enlightened principles when they contemplate 
them in general, are constantly misled hy the old 
system in their practical applications, and reason and 
act in direct contradiction to the priuciples which tliey 
allow. 

If, however, on the quantity and distribution of the 
wealth of nations depends almost every thing which 
renders the nation great, and its members happy, and 
if the knowledge ot this subject, of importance so ex¬ 
alted, be thus confined in its distribution, every new 
Work which appears calculated to ditfuse mure widely 
the genuine principles of this dignified science, to re-^ 
move misappiehensions, to cnriect mistakes, to dis¬ 
solve objections, and to multiply practical applications, 
13 a work of the greatest importance, and deserves the 
praise of every man who understands and wishes well 
to the interests ut his species. Such is the object ot 
the work before us; and to the merit of the design 
are to be added virtues of no ordinary rank in the ex¬ 
ecution. 

Of some particulars in the moA recent part of 
the history of the science the author thus expresses 
himself.—“ Montesquieu, whose genius embraced 
fporc objects than he was able to study, dissemi-1 
imted brilliant, errors in his Hjiii-it of Laws. We 
owp, however, to that great man' the obligation of 
‘ having, introduced philosophy info the business of le¬ 
gislation."—“ Toward the middle of the last century 
some principles respecting the source of ricbes ad¬ 
vanced by lector Ouesnoy made a great number of 
proselytes. The enthusiasm of those persons toward 
their founder, the scrupulosity, with, whkh'tbey have 
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invariably adhered to the same doctrines, and their 
zeal in defending them, have made them be regarded 
as a sect, and the name of Econnmi.sts has been con¬ 
ferred upon them. Instead of observing the nature of 
things in the first place, of classing their ohsenaiions, 
and deducing from them general principles, they be¬ 
gan by laying down general principles, endeavoured 
to reduce to them all particular facts, and drew from 
tiiem conclusions. This engaged them in the defence 
of maxims evidently contrary to good sense and to iho 
extiericnce of ages.”—“ It is most certain the econo¬ 
mists have done good by proclaiming some important 
truths, and directing the attention of men to objects 
of public utility; but it is no less certain that they 
have done much evil by decrying certain useful trbths, 
and making it appear by their .sectarian spirit, by the 
dogmatical language which prevailed in most of their 
writings, and by the tone of inspiration which they 
assumed, that they were only a society of visionaries 
running after a chimerical perfection." 

“ One thing w’hich no one has denied, and which i» 
sufficient to give the economists a title to the gratitude 
and esteem of mankind, is, that their writings have all 
been favourable to the most strict morality, and to 
the liberty which man ouglil to enjoy, of disposing of 
his person and effects ; a ciraimstance without whiefaL 
social happiness and property are unmeaning terms. 

1 know not that a single person of bad faith, or a 
bad citizen is to be found among them.”—- 

‘'Turgot h^s been unjustly represented as an 
apostle of the sect of the economists. He was in¬ 
deed too good a citizen not greatly to esteem so good 
citizens; and when'in power he thought it useful to 
supjKjrt them. They in their turn found it their in¬ 
terest to encourage the idea that so enlightened a man, 
and a minister of state, was one ot their adepts. 
The truth is, that Turgot had notions of his own; 
and often discovered wherein those of his friends 
were erroneous ; but he had ia common with them 
the love of the public good.'* 

Our author next announces the appearance of Smith 
in the following terms: 

‘‘ In the year IT/h* Adam Smith, reared in that 
Scottish school which has produced so many histo- 
rian.s, philosophers, and men of letters of the first" 
rank, published his book, entitled, Jn iTUiuirif into 
h J^attiie anti Cause's of the IVealth of Nations. 
When we read his work, we perceive that before 
Smith, pv.litical economy had no existence. 1 have 
no doubt that the writings of the economists were very 
useful to him ; as well as the conversatiefns which, ou 
bis visits to Paris, be had with the most eminent and 
enlightened men of France; but between the doctrine' 
of the economists and his, there is a distance eqpal 
to that between the system ot Tycho Brahe and the 
physics of Newton. Before Smith some very just 
principles bad been several times advanced.; - he is the 
first who shewed tire connection which they have 
with one another, and how they, are necessary conse¬ 
quences of the nature of thii^ i now it'is acknow¬ 
ledged that a truth belongs-not to him who first utters', 
but to him who first proves itk He has done-more 
than establish truths; he has given the true method 
Of detectiDg 'errors. He has not permitted himwlf 
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to make a single asaertlon, not even a single snp- 
posidon which is not conformable to the most coii- 
aiaiit facts. His work is a series of demonstrations 
which have raised several propositions to. the rank of 
iucontestible principles, and w’hich have plunged a 
much greater number inttf that gulph in which sys¬ 
tems, vagtjc ideas and extravagant imaginations are 
tossed about for a season before they are for ever 
swallow'ed up.” 

It has been said," contiuues our author, “ that 
Smith bad great obligations to Stcuart, (Sir James, 
Polit. Economy) whom he has nci’er once quoted, 
even to expose his errors. These obligations appear 
by no means evident to me. Smith conceived his 
subject iw. a manner very different from that of 
Steuart. He soars above a region on which the other 
crawls. Sleuart supports a system previously adopted 
by Colbert, by the English government, constantly 
followed by almost all the states of Europe, and 
which makes the riches of a country depend, not 
upon the amount of its production, but upon the 
amount of its sales to foreign nations. The* econo¬ 
mists appeared, who in their turn founded riches en¬ 
tirely upon the productions of agriculture. There is 
Bomelbing good in both systems, but great inconve¬ 
nience in adopting either exclusively. Smith refuted 
their principles, their conclusions, and their media of 
proof by experience and reasoning; and demonstrated 
the real principles of wealth. The obligations which 
wc owe to him are much more evident than those 
which he owes to others. If he has not refuted 
Steuart in particular, it is because Steuart was {lot 
the head of a school; and because it was his object 
to expose a system which was at that time general, 
rather than the doctrines of a writer who maintained 
none which were peculiar to himself,” ^ 

After this account of the services rendered to poli¬ 
tical economy by Smith, our author explains what he 
iiimself has endeavoured to perform. How'ever lumi¬ 
nous and satisfactory the demonstrations of Smith, 
the form of his work is not so perfectly didactic as to 
answer the purposes of the learner in the best possible 
manner. His arrangement Say considers as leading 
the beginner into confusion; and his illustrations, 
though. extremely apposite and interesting, are often 
80 long and numerous as to distract the mind of the 
student, and prevent him from seizing and combining 
the leading principles. Say accuses Smith of obscu¬ 
rity too in some places. The object of Say himself is 
to present a view of the principles of political economy 
as completely adapted to the wants of the learner as 
possible; to exhibit them in the most natural and 
exact order; to explain them in the most simple maO' 
ner, retrenching every thing but what is necessary to 
conv^ a clear idea of the point to be stated. By thus 
exhibiting the outline of the su^ect, and as much of 
the detail as might be necessary for the support of the 
eutline, he hoped that a more distinct, and per^ 
idea might be obtidited of this important subject 
the gyeat body of readers than from the work of 
Smith, which so muiy peo(rie read, and few givOOvi* 
denoe of having comedy underHood. 

In iDOitof tfaew views we think the wither,is twr- 
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rect, and his execution is by no means unworthy «jf 
the design. 

The business of political economy consists of two '' 
principal inquiries—-ist. How is wealth prodneed, or 
what are the sources from which it is derived ; and 
2 dly^ Ho>v is it distributed. To the first of these in- 
quines Smith and Say answer, That wealth js derived 
from three sources—lyt^our, capital, staej^^nd land; 
and to the second they answer. That jfo^istributed as 
the wages of labour, the profit o^fiock, or the rent 
of land. In the first book ^^ifiifitnifn’s inquiry, be con¬ 
siders ** the causes of the improvement in the produc¬ 
tive powers of labour, and the order according to 
whi(;b its produce is naturally distributed among the 
different ranks of people." The first of those objects 
here mentioned, “the causes of the improvemenrtiu 
the productive powers of labour,” evidently belongs )v. 
the first inquiry of political economy stated above, and 
very properly was placed in the beginning of a work 
on that subject. But it is equally evident that tlie se¬ 
cond of those objects, “ the order according to which 
the produce of labour is naluraliy distributed among 
the different ranks of people," belongs to the second 
of those great inquiries, and is very improperly placed 
with the inquiry into the productive powers of labour. 

In the mode of distribution there is no difference be¬ 
tween the walth which is derived from one source 
and that which is derived from another. To explain 
the order of the distribution of that which is derived 
from one of the sources therefore, without the rest, 
and 6e/ore the rest had been spoken of, was improper. 
To explain it too in the very same place in which lie 
explained the mode of production was to confound 
the two inquiries of production and distribution toge¬ 
ther. The confusion lieiice arising is great. Wealdi 
being distributed both as profit of stock, and rent of 
land, it becomes necessary to talk of them in the order 
of distribution, before they have been considered in 
the order of production. It becomes necessary to 
give long explanations respecting both “stock” and 
land ” under the head “ labour.” It is besides ne¬ 
cessary to explain the abstract aDd mysterious subject 
of moiiey ; nay further to discuss the subject of valtie, 
and illustrate the various acceptations of the term; 
and all this under (be same bead. 

The arrangement of Say is evidently superior. He 
begins, as is obviously necessary, with the inquiiy in¬ 
to the Sources of production. This he keeps permtly 
distinct, and concludes it before he proceed to any 
other. He explains the manner in which ** labour," 

“ capital,” and “ land,” contribute to the production 
of wealth, he explains the manner in which the pro¬ 
ductive powers bf each of those three agents nave 
been either weakened or increased, be explains what 
appears to him to be the most useful mode of the ap¬ 
plication of those powers, he enumerate and exposea 
the more important errors which still in any degree 
prevail respiting these particulars, and lastly be 
treats of pmuction in its relation to popolaUon, and ' 
the distribution of the inhabitants. This forms hia 
first book, which consists of forty seven chapters. 

Having thus seen bow wealth is produo^, the 
next object is to know how it is distributed, or por¬ 
tioned ont aoioog tbe. ^^rent daaaet of inl^tanti. 
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"llw <li<lt{bdtioh is moneu, and 

^ vitbAot kenvrledge of this agent it is itn- 

poKibie t!»;ttAddi»tin4 tbe ^^stribotion. An ex{Ha< 
ndctotii thesefaw, oC tnoney, beoomes previously ne- 
•estery', and the second book is dedicated to this pur¬ 
pose.; It ebiTitsti of seventeen chapters.* • 

' lrn\^ different operati^is by which wealth it di¬ 
vided atvf j^istributed a^ng any people, certain | 
coftiparisbns^i^ necessarily made of one portion with | 
another. Thes^nMswansons determine what is called I 
ythe relative or exchahgeable value of the different! 
commodities, or portions of the national wealth. 1 
Value, therefore, is a circumstance which must be 
understood before tiie distribution of wealtli can be 
j^ufficiently comprehended. The third chapter of this 
^^ork is accordingly occupied with this subject. 

The subject of distribution strictly so called comes 
at last. Tlie fourth book, in which it is illustrated, 
is entitled of " Revenues.” In this the .tuthor ex¬ 
plains the principles and varieties according to which 
the various species of labourers, the owners of stock, 
and tlve owners of land, receive their respective shares 
of the annual produce of the nation. 

When wealth has been produced and distributed, 
one thing yet remains to be done; it has to be con- 
turned. The fifth and last chapter of M. Say's work, 
therefore, treats of consumption. This is a very in¬ 
tricate subject; and concerning it many contradictory 
opinions are maintained. Almost every thing here is 
a subject of controversy. There are two tpecies of 
consumption, that of individuals, and that of the 
government. All production is intended for con¬ 
sumption, and consumption both by individuals and 
by government is necessary. But consumption may 
be either of things necessary or of things superfluous, 
is tile last good, or is it bad? Is it favourable to 
production, or is it unfavourable ? Both sides of this 
question have been maintained, in the ease both of 
individuals, and of government. Our author exhibits 
a view of the controversy, and treats it with good 
sense.' In explaining the nature of the consumption 
of government, the different sources of its expence 
1 ^ explained, the maintenance of public establish¬ 
ments, the expence of the civil 'and judicial adminis¬ 
trations, the expences of the army, the expence of 
public instruction, the expence of -benevolent insti- 
ttttionSk In treating of this subject too, it is neces¬ 
sary to explain the sources of the income of govern¬ 
ments, by which their consumption is supplied. The 
author accordingly treats of taxes, and the other 
sources, important enough to be mentioned, of public 
revenue. He explains the ditllerent sorts of taxes 
which have been employed, and endeavours to convey 
an idea of the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Governments yometimes provide tlie means of con¬ 
sumption by borrowing. It» therefore necessary to 
axplmn dse nature of public debts. Public debts are 
fomi^ on public credit, which tfc^tequires inves¬ 
tigation.. And govonments have'formed sinking 
fluids whh a view - to Uie payment of their debts} 
•these too accordin^y are. ex^aieed by our author. 
He concludes the work by inquiring if it answers any 
good poiposa to amass .a^ndtioual treasure. And thus 
IS a-view mdiibited of the thretf great branches of the 

VOL. V. 


i>f >|iolUic3l economy, the ^fodhctkmt distriii 
bu^otr/eud censumptbn of .wMltb. 

la me execution of this work very little ta fo ha 
found which can be considered as original. Not only 
are ail the general principles copied from Smith, but 
almost the whde of the facts and illustrations. In 
this last respect the author has copied too slavishly. 
A new set of facts collected in illilstr.ition of the 
doctrines of Smith, would have been a real acquisU 
tion; they would most probably have added to out 
knowledge of the transactions and arrangements in 
governments, different from those concerning which 
Smitli has communicated to ns infonnafioti; and this 
was a service which it belonged to tlie man who 
undertook the task of Say to render wo the public. 
With regard to the illustration of the doctrines them¬ 
selves, probably no loss is sustained, as nothing can 
be more apposite and satisfactory than the instances 
and illustrations of Smith ; and it must be owned, 
in justice to our author, that to give the most clear, 
concise, and exact view, in his power, of the doctrines 
of ^litical economy, was the only object whicti he 
proposed to himself. 

This task he has undoubtedly executed with un¬ 
common ability. In one sense, it is difficult to sup¬ 
pose that any man can read tlie work of Smith with¬ 
out understanding it, every thing in it appears so 
natural and luminous. In another sense, however, 
nothing is so rare as to find among the vast numbers 
who have cead, and, as they are pleased to thinks 
have studied that work, a man who understands it. 
They almost all mistake the bearings, and application., 
of the doctrines. They acknowledge their force in 
general; but are unable, or unwilling to discern the 
particular cases which are comprehended under them, 
and to these apply doctrines of a directly opposite 
nature. How numerous are the opinions we hear, 
not only in company, but find solemnly delivered in 
books, by persons who profess to be disciples of 
Smith, and which are altogether inconsistent with 
the leading principles which he has demonstrated ? 
Indeed how very seldom is it that we mefet with a 
book which treats eff political economy, and in which 
we do not find propositions advanced, which are in¬ 
consistent with the doctrines of Smith, which 
the author admits and professes? In these circum¬ 
stances it. is no inconsiderable praise to say of this 
author that he understands the doctrines of Smith 
better than almost any other author, who has yet 
written upon the same subjects. He has a very clear 
discernment of the bearings, tendency, and appli¬ 
cation of those doctrines; in several instances he 
has very happily extended those applications, and 
in many others has rectified popular mistakes, and 
removed misapprehensions. 

He has uncommon merit in presenting a neat, 
concise view of the several topics which are compre¬ 
hended in faU; subject. He retrenches evety thing, 
which is Hot n^ssaiy to eomtnunicale clear ideas of 
each particular. At least this is his intention, and tb 
a great degree he f^fiHs it. His mode of expression 
is mu^ more concise than is common, not only with 
French authors, but others among whom stren^b and 
condensation moreprevailr By this means thedif* 
2 D 
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ferent parts of the subject are brought more closely 
in contact; and their connection and mutual de- 
pendance are more easily seen. This no doubt is very 
advantageous in one respect; as rich and varied illus- 
fations are in another. The learner may receive 
benefit from teachers of both descriptions. 

In some particulars, and tho»c too of the greatest 
'Importance, as money, and the distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour, we are of opi¬ 
nion that he has imparted clearer ideas than even 
Smith ; though still he has not adbrded perfect satis¬ 
faction. We should have willingly communicated 
some of his thouglus on those subjects. But they 
would have required e.xplanations too extensive for our 
limits; and those of our readers who are interested in 
the subject, we must refer to the work itself. 

In other cases, however, he has not been equally 
successful. AVith regard to value, to which too he 
has dedicated a whole bonk, and on which much ob¬ 
scurity rested, he has not contributed amply to our 
assistance} and fur him it is neatly as much in the 
dark as ever. 

With reg.ird to the nature of consumption in ge¬ 
neral, whether by individuals or by the stale, our 
author lias entered into explanations and discussions 
whicli are very instructive. But when he comes to 
enumerate the ditlerent sources both of the ex¬ 
penditure and income of the government, he is short 
and superficial. 

The manner in which our author correqts prevailing 
errors may be exemplitied by w'hat he advances res¬ 
pecting an important case, the relation between con¬ 
sumption and production. " The iwtrnt of the tk- 
tiiuiid,'’ says he, ",/br the weans of production in ge- 
ticral, (that is for labour, capit.il, and land) depends 
sot, as many persons have imagined, on tl\p extent of 
consumptutH. Consumption is not a cause; it is an 
effect. In order to consume one must buy ; but no 
one can buy except with wliat has been produced. 
Is then the quantity of produce demanded, determined 
by the quantity of produce created ? Undoubtedly, 
livery man can, as he pleases, consume what he has 
produced; or at least with his o\wn produce purchase 
another. The demand then for produce in general, 
is equal to .the sum total of wbat is produced. A 
nation which produced only to the value of two mil¬ 
lions a year, could not purchase or consume, during 
the same space of lime, to the value of three millions, 
without taking every year the extra million from its 
capital. It is evident that the best means of opening 
a vent to produce, is to increase, not to diminish it. 
If this conclusion is certain, as I consider it to be, 
what shall wc think of those systems which encou¬ 
rage consumption for the sake of favouring produc¬ 
tion ? 

*' It would be unjust to say that the amount of pro¬ 
duce cannot exceed that of consumption. Is it not 
possible to accumulate a part of the produce created 
each year i Cannot each individual accumulate either 
a part of his own, or a part of that of other people 
which be may obtain by exchange ? Is not a market 
afforded by this accumulation, as well as if the same 
v.alue had been consumed ? The amount of produc* 
tiou is not therefore limited by that of consumption. 


Markets are not shut op by limiting consumption,. •* 
but new markets are opened by extending production. 

A nation which is increasing its riches enjoys an ad¬ 
vantage similar to that of the nation which is extend¬ 
ing its external commerce. It sees new markets 
opened,'and'new purchasers presenting themselves. 

It extends its commerce raises no wars fof that 
purpose. ^ 

“ If then production is not limitedil^^e extent 
of consumption, if a nation-roav,f?c^ce more than 
it consumes, where are the^mmits of production ? •; 
They arc in the means of producing. 

" Hut if there are commodities, it is said, which 
find not a rent, there are necessarily snore means of 
producing employed, than there are powers to consume . 
what is produced. By no means. Commodities ard' '‘> 
never in this manner gorged up, except when the 
mean.'! of production are too much employed in one 
species of production, and too little in another. In 
tact, what is a deficiency of vent ? It is the difficulty 
of finding another commodity (whether goods or 
money) in exchange for what one offers. The means 
of production then are defective in regard to the first, 
ns much as they are superabundant in regard to the 
second. An interior province of a country finds no 
vent for its corn ; but if a manufacture is established, 
and a part of the funds destined to the cultivation of 
the ground are directed towards another .species of 
production, both species of produce will easily be dis¬ 
posed oli though produce has rather increased than 
diminished. A want of vent therefore, proceeds not 
from superabundance, but from an improper employ¬ 
ment of the means of production. 

“ Gamier, in the notes which he has added to his 
excellent translation of Smith, says, that in old na¬ 
tions such as those of Europe, in which capitals have 
been accumulating for several ages, the super¬ 
abundance of the annual produce would obstruct cir¬ 
culation, if it was not absorbed by a proportional con¬ 
sumption* I can conceive that circulation may be 
obstructed by a superabundance of certain kinds of 
produce. This is an evil which never can be of long 
duration; because people quickly cease to employ 
themselves in raising a production which exceeds 
the demand, and becomes too cheap to reward tliem, 
and betake themselves to objects which are more in 
request. But 1 cannot conceive that the produce of 
industry in a nation in general can ever be too plenti¬ 
ful, because one commodity afibnis the means of 
purchasing another. The mass o( produce composes 
the mass of the riches of a nation : now riches are a 
thing with which nations are never more encumbered 
than individuals.'* 

In another place. Say expresses iiimself in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ Many people, observing in ge¬ 
neral that production always equals consumption (for 
what is consumed must needs have been produced) 
have imagined that to encourage consumption was to 
favour production. The economists laid hold of this 
idea, and established it as one of the fundamental 
principles of their doctrine. Consumption, said they, . 

* This opinion is neatly the same with that doctrine concerning 
consumption, which makes such a figure in Lord Lauderdale’* 
bookoD Public Wealth. Rsvvswsa. 
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tht meature of production j that is to say, the mare 
^^consumed the mure is produced. And as production 
enriches, they concluded that a state is enriched by 
its dpDsumptiou; that saving is directly contrary to 
the i^blic prosperity, and that the most useful citizen 
is hejW’ho expends the most. ^ 

** This system is well calculated to gain the assent 
of thojq^ ar ; and accorc^gly it has many partisans. 
The manrifeturer, the merchant, find the public 
prosperity oiily^n^e sale of their merchandize, in 
the greatest coiSump.t^n of it possible. But if any 
^one will consider that doctrine attentively, he will 
find that it leads to very different results. 

** The consumption of each family may exceed its 
income, it may equal, or it may fall below it. The 
A^nsumption of all families, or of the nation, may 
■ follow the same course j that is to say, a nation may 
have expended, all things balanced, more or less than 
its income, or its income exactly." 

***** 

** The nation which does not expend all its revenue, 
but each year augments its capital, is that, and that 
alone, which every year offers to its produce a larger 
Diarket. In fact it beholds every year an angmenta' 
tion in the profits of its capital, in the power of its 
industry, and by consequence in the amount of its 
income, that is to say, in its means of consumption, 
whether directly or by exchange, in other words, in 
its markets. 

" 1 be public then is not interested in the consump¬ 
tion ; but it is interested, and that to an extiiordinary 
degree, in the saving which is made. And what ap¬ 
pears astonishing to many persons, without being the 
less true, the labouring class is more interested in it 
tlian any other. Those persons think perhaps, that 
the value which the rich spare from their enjoyments 
to be added to their funds is not consumed. It is 
consumed; it furnishes a market to many producers. 
But it is consumed re-productively, and furnishes a 
market to such products as are useful and capable of 
engendering others, instead of being evaporated in 
frivolous objects." 

***** 

*' It is a great error therefore into which many people 
run, who imagine that the poor have no resources 
except in the expenditure of the rich. The real re¬ 
sources of the poor lie in their industry. To exercise 
that industry they have no occasion for the consump¬ 
tion of the rich. They have only occasion for their 
capital." 

* * * * * 
have dwelt upon this demonstration the longer, 
because the error which it attacks is one of the most 
nniversal. It is shared as well by those who support 
the commercial system, as by those who support the 
agricultural, or that of the I^onomists. All of them 
view consumption as useful in regard to production, 
whilst it is so in regard to the enjoyineut only which 
it yields.” 

After having proved that consumption by the go- 
verniwnt Is, in regard to production, the very same, 
• both in its nature and effects, with the consumption 
of individuals, our author says; “ When Voltaire 
apeakiog of the sumptuous edifices erected by Louis 


XIV. states that those works were no bortbecr to tbo. 
state, and that they served to circulate money in the 
kingdom, he only proves that those subjects were not 
understo^ by our greatest geniuses. Voltaire see* 
nothing in these opccations but the sums of money. 
And as money forms, in reality, no part cither of the 
annual income or consumption of the nation, thfx 
man who sees nothing but that commodity, sees a*, 
loss in the most boundless profusion. Hut let us em¬ 
ploy a little attention. It would follow from tbi* 
mode of considering the subject, that nothing what¬ 
ever is consumed in a nation during the course of a 
year; for the mass of its coin is at the end of the 
year nearly the same as at the beginning. The his¬ 
torian ought to have reflected that the ytK) millions of 
French money expended by Louis the Fourteenth, on 
the single p.ilaco of Versailles, were originally pro¬ 
ductions painfully created by Frenchmen, and their 
property; converted by them into money for the pay¬ 
ment of their taxes; afterwards exchanged for ma¬ 
terials, paintings, and gildings; and under this last 
form con.sumcd, to gratify the vanity of a sing]* 
man. In all this, money served only as the auxiliary 
commodity, fitted to expedite exchanges; and th*-' 
consequence of this fine circulation was the con¬ 
sumption of a real v.shie of 900 millions, from wbick 
France derived no advantage. 

“ Vauban, a sound-beaded man, and a good citizen, 
who by his duties of engineer had found occasion to 
visit all parts of the kingdom, and who every where 
carried his* observing genius .along with him, had 
great reason then to declare, as he did: " That if 
France be miserable, it is neither to an intemperate 
climate, to the fault of the people, nor the barren¬ 
ness of the soil that it ought to be attributed; sinoi- 
the clipiate is excellent, the inhabitants laborious, 
expert, ftfll of industry, and very numerous; but to 
the wars by which it has been so long agitated, and 
by the want of economy which tie do not sujjiciently 
understand," 

* * * * 

Louis XIV. towards the end of his reign, after 
he had completelv exhausted his fine kingdom^ 
created imposts of the most ridiculous nature. Couu- 
sellors of tlie King were made comptrollers of the 
wood yards, of the barbers and hair-dressers, sur¬ 
veyors of fresh butter, and assayers of salt butter, &c.’* 
But ail these expedients no less wretched in their 
produce, than pernicious in their e&cts, retarded but 
for a very little the fatal events which oeces^ariljr 
await prodigal governments. It is fresh in remem¬ 
brance that the extravagant expenditure which took 
place under Anne of Austria, and in the latter part 
of the reign of her son;, with that which took place 
under our own eyes in the last years of the monarchy, 
produced the disorders which preceded the regenev, 
the shameful embarrassments of the regency itseu^ 
and finally the revolution, that terrible monument, 
fruitful in great consequences, but at the same time 
productive of ianumer.able evils.. IVhen reason cannot 
make herself he heard, saya Franklin, sAc alwup muket 
herself be felt". 

* * *' * 

But this review woul4 be incomplete witliout 
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the anthor an opportunity of OTtpressing himself in 
his own language. The following are Iris observations 
on a very important peculiarity in the state of mo¬ 
dern society; 

" Je lie saurais m’empecher de rema«|ner llnde* 
penctance que les ieveims industriels ont procuree, 
chez les modernes, a uue cFasse nombrense de toute 
aociete : celle qoi ne possede ni terres, ni capitaux. 

** Dans Rome ancienne, il y avait pen de capitaux 
pour aninier !e commerce et les manufactures, et 
quand mcme on en aurait forme par I'accumulation, 
le dedain qu'avaient les citoyens fibres ponr ce gemre 
d’occupation, leur aurait laisse peu d'emplois. D un 
autre c&tc les proprietaives des terres les cultivaient 
eux.tn^mes oi\..par Je.s mains de leurs esclaves; de 
*orte qu’une grande partie du peuple remain, e’est-J- 
diro les plcbeiens qui n’avaient ni terres, ui capitaux, 
n’ayant point non plus de revenus industriels, n’en 
avaient d'auenne espece. De la I'inquietude et la 
turbulence dcs nou-proprietaires; de la leurs em- 
prunts qui n'etaient jamais acquittes : de la le tratic 
des votes j quelle pauvre figure fesaient res maitres 
dll monde lorsqu’ils n’etaient pas a I’armee ou en re- 
vnlu*! Ils tombaient dans la misere du moment qu’ils 
n’avaient plus personne a piller. Ils n’ont cesse de 
former autour de chaque grand une cour plus ou 
moins nombrense, plus ou moins rampante; jusqu’a 
ce que la clientelle d’un Marius se suit battue centre 
celle d’un Siflla; celle de Pompee contre celle de 
Cesar} celle d'/Zw/o/ne contre celle d’^i/gwsrc; et 
qn’enfin le peuple romain tout entier ait forme la 
cour d'un Ca/igit/a, d’un Helhgabale, et de beaucoup 
d’autres monstres plus medians qu’on ne pouvait croire 
I'homme capable de le devenir, et plus vils encore 
qu’ils n'etaient meebans. 

Chez les modemes e’est toute autre chose. Queiles 
que soient nos formes de gouvernement, tout homme 
qui a un talent industriel, est independant. Les 
grands dans chaque etat ne sont pas les plus riches, 
parce qu’ils n’ont plus pour cela les meme facilites 
que les chefs des nations de I’antiqirite. Ceux-ci, 
apres avoir conquis un pays s’en partageaient les 
terres, les effets mobiliers et m^nte les habitans; on 
ne detruit plus ainst les peuples; on change leurs 
goiivernemens, et rien de plus. Le nouveau gonverne- 
ment tire, if est vrai, des tributs du pays qu’il a con- 
quts; mai^ passe les premier momens, ces tributs 
ioffisent a peine pour subvenir aux frais de I’adminis- 
tration et de la defense du pays coDqui«, lesqoels sont 
beaucoup plus considerables qu’autrefois. Dans un 
pareil ordre de choses, le gros d’une nation trouve 
qu’il y peu de profit a servir les grands, et qu’il y en 
a beaucoup a servir le public, e’est-a-dire a tirer parti 
de son industrie; Des-lors plus de clientelles; le plus 
]MUvre citoyen pent se passer de patron; 11 se met 
touB la protection de son talent pour subsister, et 
les gouvernemens tirent des peuples les secours qu’ils 
leur accordaient jadls. 

Aussi les nations modemes tout-entierei pouvant 
exister par elles-mtovdi,' restent presque dans le 
m&ne etat quand leurs gouvernemens sont renvers'ds.’' 

We should be, glad to lay before our readers the 
whole of a passage on the subject of taxes, but as 
•ur limiti will imow of only a part being extracted. 


wesliall not enter into aRycritidtm, wh’wb would 
engage ns in too extensive inquiriev: 

*' L’inipk'it est cette portion des produiti de la ^ 
ciete que le gonvernemeot revolt poor subve9ri|'aim 
consotnmations publiques. t 

'* Qufl q^e soil le nom qn'on Itri donne, ba*oa 
I’appelle contribution, faxe, droit, subslitej^; don 
gratuit, e’est une cb^^r^e aux partiffllK^n, oa 

aux corps, par le sonverain, petiple o^tipfiace, pour 
fournir anx consommations qa’il^^M" ^ propos da 
faire a leiir.s depens: e’est dogp-imimpfit. 

I.’impot consiste dans la valeur qa’on levc soit en 
argent, soit en denree, soil en services personnels. 
Dis le moment qn’il est levc, cette valeur est ])crdue 
pour le contribuable. Des le moment qu’il est con¬ 
somme, la mfeme valeur est perdue pour la societc. o, 

'* Cette remurque est importante. La plupart de* 
gouvernemens se font peu de scriipule de lever toot 
aiitant de contributions que les contribuablcs peuvent 
en payer j ils croyent ne faire nucun tort i lent na¬ 
tion parce qu’ils repandent d’un c6te I’argent qu’ils 
levent de I’antre. Ils rendent a la circulation rargent 
qu’ils ont refu, e’est vrai; mais its ne lui rendent pas 
la valeur qn’ils ont achetee avec cct argent, puisqu’ils 
font achetra pour la consommer, pour la detruire. 
Ils resolvent gratuitement I’argent d’un c&te, mais ne 
le donnent pas gratuitement de I’autre. L’operation 
de percevoir I'impot fait passer une valeur dela poche 
<lu particulier dans le tresor public; mais i’operation 
d’acbeter^avec I’argent de I’imp&t les denrees que le 
gouverneruent doit cousommer, ne fait pas passer une 
valeur du tresor public dans la poche du fournisseur 
de bonne-foi, puisque celui-ci doune valeur pour 
valeur. 

" Par les mSrnes raisons qu’on s’est qnelquefois 
imagine qu’on ponvaitenrichir une nation enl'excitant 
i consommer, on s'est figure de meme qu’on pouvait 
accroitre son opulence par I'imp&t. On a dit que Is 
necessite de le payer obligeait la c1a.sse industrieuse it 
un redoublement d’efForts, d'ou resultait une aug¬ 
mentation de richesse. Mais comment n’a-t-on pas 
vu que la portion de valeur que I'industrie ne produit 
que pour acquitter I’impot, n’enrichit pas, puisque 
I’impot la ravit et la consomme? £n second lieu 
I’industrie et les efforts ne suffisent pas pour produirer 
H faut encore des capitaux. La production ne peat 
s’augmenter qu’autant que les capitaux s’augmentenCf 
or comment tireraient-ils quelqu’accroissement de* 
produits qu’on fait naitre, non pour augmenter sea 
bien, mais pour payer i’impot ? ' Plus on tire 
peuples, disait Vauban avec beaucoup de raison, idys 
on ote d’argent du commerce; I’argent do royaume, 
le' mieux employe, est celni qoi demeure entre leB 
mains des particoliers ou il n’est jamais inutile' nl 
oisif.” Pretendre que Pimpot enrichit une nation par 
eda seul qu’il preleve une partie de ses produits, qu’il 
I’enricbit parcequ’il consomme une partie de sex 
richesses, e’est tout bonnement irpatenir one 'ab- 
8ai;dite. 

'* Que si de ce que les pays les plus charges d'im- 
pots, comme I’Angleterre et la Hollande, sont lei 
plus riches, on conclnait qu'ils sont plus riches parce ’ 
qu’ils payeot plus d’impots, «n raisonnerait tnal, oA 
prendrait I'efiet prior la cause. On n’est pas riche 
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S *on taait od ftye pxrce qu’on est 

^ sersit un ^aisant moyen d« s'enricbir pour 
)e que de depenser beancoup, par la raison 
itre particulier, qui est riche, depense beau* 

I est evident que celui-ci depense parce qu’il 
, mais qu'il ne s’enridiit pas par s»depense. 
t facile dediKtingu«£ la cause dei'effet, quand 
1 enet precede la cause; nom qnand leur action est 
continue et existence sinoultance, «n est sujet a 
les conibndre. 

On voit par-la que sLL'impot produit souvent un 
bien quant a son emploi, il produit toujours un mal 
quant a sa levee. C'est un mal que les bons princes 
et les bons gouverneniens ont toujours chercbe a ren- 
dre leger par leur economie; its ne levent pas sur les 
ylBples tout ce qn’ils peuvent lever, mais seulcment 
»^out ce qu'ils ne peuvent se dispenser de consonitner. 
Et si line economie severe est uue des vertns les plus 
rares dans un gouvcrneinent, c’est qn’il est necessai- 
rement entoure de gens qui sent inleresses a ce qu’ils 
ne I’iiyent pas. Les uns font entrevoir par des raison- 
uemens specieux quo' la magnificence est favorable a 
la chose publique, et qu’il convient a I’etat de depen¬ 
ser beancoup. Ce qni vient d'etre dit sufilira peut- 
etre pour appmeier nn tel systeme. J..es autres sans 
pretendre qne la dissipation des deniers publics soil 
un bien, prouveut, par des cbifFres, que les peuples 
ne sent point charges et qu’ils peuvent payer des con¬ 
tributions fort superieures a cclles qui leur sont im- 
posces. ‘ II est, dit Hiilh/ dans ses Memoire% il est 
une esppce de flattenrs donneurs d’avis, qni cherchent 
^ faire leur cour au prince en lui fournissant sans 
eesse de nonvelles idees j>our lui rendre de I’argent; 
gens autrefois en place, pour la plupart, a qui il ne 
reste de la situation brillante ou ils se sont vus, que 
la nialheurcuse science de sucer le sang des peuples, 
dans laquelle ils cberchent a instruire le roi, pour 
leur interSt.’ 

From these observations and examples our readers 
will perceive that this is a work calculated to yield 
considerable advantage. It will contribute in no in¬ 
ferior degree to diffuse just notions on a most impor¬ 
tant subject thronghout Europe. Although vi'e, in 
this country, have long been accustomed to read the 
tsamc doctrines; though we have bad them taught to 
us not only with great clearness, but with great elo¬ 
quence, so many of us are still prone to misunder- 
sUnd them, that a view of them somewhat different 
from that to which we have been accustomed, may 
Dot be without its use. It may give at least to some 
- peg ens. a more clear idea of their connections and 
consequences. _• 

Ai^uttemu ou Description des Monvmens, c^ c. 
Augustam, or a Description of the Antique Monumaits 
ttt Dresden. By William Gottlieb Becker. No. 1. 
Xeipne, 1804. Lopmonf Debqffe. P'ellum Paper, 
Si. 10«, Do, Preff, 5l, Large PeUdm Paper, Prooj 
3t. 10s. ^ 

M. Becker is not a little indignant that the collec- 
tipns of antiquities in other parts of Europe have 
acquired A much more celebrity than those at Dres 
den. He rasures us that ijt is not owing to the superior 
taent of the former, and that if & collectioa at 


Dresden were equally well known, H would be 
equally admired with most others. He certainly 
takes the best method to make the merits of the 
Dresden collection generally known, by exhibiting 
the most striking pieces of it in elegant drawings, 
accompanied with critical descriptions, and illostra* 
tions historical and conjectural. The present number 
is the first of a series which is intended to be con¬ 
tinued until the most striking curiosities of the anti¬ 
quarian repository at Dresden shall have been illus¬ 
trated, with the exception of such fragments as M. 
Becker himself allows to be too inconsiderable to de¬ 
serve notice. 

Tire two first plates contain two Egyptian Mum¬ 
mies, which appear to be in a high 8t.ate«f preserva¬ 
tion. The engraving is extremely finished and beau¬ 
tiful. In the description of these mummies, M. 
Becker enters into a long discussion on the different 
tenets of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus on the 
process of embalming. From various circumstances 
he supposes these two mummies to be those of the 
Greeks under the Ptolemies. A very minute account 
is given of each of them, and as ra,iny learned con¬ 
jectures deduced from the few data as they can well 
bear. 

The third plate represents a sarcophagus of a 
mummy in wood. ’There is nothing very remarkable 
about it, except that it is composed of several pieces, 
whereas sarcophagi of this sort are usually formed 
of only two pieces. On the same plate there is a 
figure of Isis, taken from a statue two Parisian feet, 
leng. The lower part of the trunk, the hands and 
thighs, are in the Egyptian style, and of black 
syenite ; the other parts appear to have been restored 
by a Roman artist. 

I’he fourth plate is occupied by the head of a sphinx 
and a lion, the former of which the author very much 
admires. 

But the piece which most powerfully fixes M. 
Becker’s regard, and calls forth bis eulogiiitns, is a 
triangular pedestal, the three faces of which are here 
represented. He supposes this piece to have been the 
workmanship' of a very early period, and to have 
been employed in some celebrated temple, probably 
that of Delphi, to support the golden .tripod of 
Apollo. We think M. Becker very right in assign¬ 
ing the pedestal such an important office. When a 
conjecture is to be made, there can be no good reason 
why that conjecture should not be preferred which 
sheds the greatest celebrity around the subject. Even 
if M. Becker has guessed ever so wide of the tmth, 
there is this peculiar excellence in antiquarian conjec¬ 
tures, that he is in no danger of being absolutely de¬ 
tected : for who knows to a certainty whether this 
pedestal ever was in a temple or not ? The subjects 
represented on the faces of the pedestal arc supposed 
to relate to the story of Hercules, who, on coming to 
Delphi to consult the oracle, was refused an answer 
on account of his not being aa yet purified from the 
mnrder of Iphitus. The indifnant hero carried off 
the tripod and placed it un the outside of the temple. 
Apollo hastened to the place to resent the affront; 
but Latona, or Minerva, or Jupiter, or some celestial 
personage or other, prevented the god and the heto 
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•from fighting out their l^uarrel. Hercules was pre¬ 
vailed on to carry back the tripod, and he received 
his answer. One* of the plates represents Hercules 
bearing off the tripod on his shoulders, and Apollo 
laving hold of it to prevent him. The other two 
plates represent a ’priest and priestess replacing in 
their proper situation, the tripod and the quiver of 
Apollo, which Hercules hail also carried off. We 
-cannot pretend to follow M. Becker through all the 
details of this story. The tissue of conjectures is at 
least anausing, and this is more than can generally be 
.said on such occasions. But the most amusing part 
of the vi'holc is, tbai onr author himsclf, after having 
with much ingenuity, almost brought his reader into 
a belief of this hypotiiesis, starts another of a very 
different nature. Having descanted on the origin of 
the tripod, and attached some peculiar emblematical 
meanings to it, he proceeds to liud out a new inter- 
.prctaiiui) for the representations on the pedestal. The 
contention of the god and the hero is now transformed 
into an allegorical representation of the seasons. 
Such is the glorious uncertainty of antiquities, and 
the noble field they throw open for the exercise «f the 
imagination. 

A priest, an incomplete figure of Pallas, and some 
bas-reliefs, occupy the three concluding plates of this 
aiumber. We cannot conclude without giving our 
applansc to the accuracy and elegance of the en¬ 
gravings. The printing is also executed in a manner 
bighiy creditable to the Dresden press.,. 


KoureauT Siemens de Therapeutique el' de Mafirrc 
Medicale, suivi d'un Nouvcl Essai sur I'Art dc For- 
viulei, 

Kev) Elements of Therapeutics and Materia Mediea, ^c, 
Jii/ J. L. Alibert, Phpsicum to the liospital of iit. 
Jsjnis, 2 vols, f>r». Paris, Dibqff'e, Ijtndon, 
Judging from the vast number of books that have 
been written on the subject of Medicine, one would 
be apt to conclude that it was the most advanced of 
the Sciences. But 0 |>en most of these enormous vo¬ 
lumes, and you will find only i^gue descriptions, con¬ 
tradictory statements, atid monstrous systems, succes- 
■sively overturned by one another; to each of which 
human credulity had attached a short-lived celebrity. 
Observe Medicine engaged with disease—What doubt 
and uncertainty! Tiie most powerful efforts and 
greatest skill serve only for the most part to .sooth 
the imagination of the sick person, and retard for 
flotne instants the progress of destruction. 

In adverting to the causes of the im[>erfections of 
Medicine, it will be found that its progress must ne¬ 
cessarily lie extremely slow. It is of all sciences, 
perhaps, ihe least independent of others, and the most 
difficult and complicated in it.self. The different sys¬ 
tems of organs must be ob.ser\ed and minutely ex¬ 
amined, bvith as they act togctlicr, and as they act se 
paratcly. These variops systems may be modified in 
the exercise of tlieir functions, eiilier by thctnselye» 
or bv the action of others. They arc affected exter- 
« dly by cheinic.'il and physical agents; iniernally, by 
the affections of the tiiinti—sncli as joy, sorrow, &c. 
in tile infancy of Uie sciences. Medicine was noUiing 


more than a collection of isolated observations fonndsid 
on long experience. Every new discovery was, con¬ 
sidered as an universal remedy. Now, boweverfthese 
notions are in a great measure confined to tfaq^vulgar, 
and some degree of order has been introduced, though 
(he scienei is still in a very imperfect state. I 

M. Alibert in this work has adopted an excellent 
method, the idea of whi^ was, perhaps, fiyst suggested 
by Doctor Pinel, a French physic^ of celebrity. 
About seven years ago Doctor^ijlun>fpublisbed a work 
entitled " Nnsographie PJptmophique" in which" he 
classed the different diseases according to the nature of 
the organs, and the functions proper to each. He had 
arrived at this classification by comparing a multitude 
of different observations made in tne hospitals, upon 
different diseases, and by an attentive examinatioiik 
whatever appeared fixed and constant in the sympx'. 
toms. The plan of Pinet was followed up by Bichat, 
in his treatises upon anatomy, and on the membranes. 
M. Alibert has kept it in view, and endeavoured to 
establish a method of classifying medicines founded 
on their relation with the different organs. This has 
been his object in the present work on the knowledge 
and prosier employment of medicines. 

The general mode of proceeding adopted by M. 
Alibert, consists in considering successively each sys¬ 
tem of organs, and in pointing out the difierent ani¬ 
mal, vegetable, or mineral substances that act upon 
the system in a sensible manner, by weakening or ex- 
citingpit. 

For example, in commencing with the system of the 
vessels for dige.stion, M. Alibert treats of those me¬ 
dicines which act upon the stomach and the intestines, 
either by exciting their jxiwer, or by counteracting 
t!ie disorders produced by worms, poisons, &c. &c. 
In the same manner he examines the medicines tliat 
act upon the urinary vessels, either directly or through 
the medium of other organs. Passing to the system 
of respiration, he points out the means by which its 
action may be augmented. He also shews the me¬ 
thod of restoring it to its proper state after it has suf¬ 
fered any alteration, and of moderating the intensity 
of the animal heat which results from it as a conse- 
(^uence. In the same mode he examines successively 
the system of the circulation; the cutaneous system, 
under the heads of absorption, transpiration, &c. &c. j 
tile nervous system in general, and as it is connected 
with the senses of taste, sight, and smell; and in fine 
the organs of generation. 

In an examination of this nature, it is not sofficrent 
to consider the different organs separately. Jlggard 
must he had to th^ir mutual dependence, by virtue ok' 
whicii they may be excited by a reciprocal action, or, 
as the French call it, si/mpathethiquement. This is the 
most important as well as the most difficult part of the 
work. M. Alibert has, bowsever, treated it with con- 
.siderable ability, and pointed ^ut many things which 
will be found extremely asefo1*|iQ^ themselves, and 
which may serve to facilitate the progress of the fu¬ 
ture inqnirer who may choose to tread in his steps 
and carry his plan to a greater degrm of pisrfection.^ 

Before our author enters upon the medfoinal pri. 
{xtrties of any substance, he^ always gives jts natural 
history, aud describes its physical and ebemjeal qu^-, 
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These descriptions are remarkable for concise- 
sieM^Uimplicitr and accuracy. 

M.Vlibert in his work has not neglected to treat of 
oertainAberaical agents that act with more or less 
force oin what be calls the system of irritability." 
The excKssion, perhaps, is not the mostj^reciae in 
the worio; bat, however, ui^er this head he treats of 
the action of Electricity, of t^lvinishi, and even of 
Perkinum, With regard to this last agent, the author 
does not appear tohaye any high opinion of its elK* 
cacj^/ But he mignt, petjjgps, have denied it more 
strongly. The mass of people are so credulous that 
it is always necessary to put them on their guard, if 
possible, against illusions that are not only useless, 
but very often dangerous. 

second volume concludes with an essay on the 
Rift of combining several medicines for the purpose of 
increasing or modifying their effects. 

The style of this work is in general perspicuous and 
simple, and the meaning of the author is for the most 
part clearly perceived. This, however, is not always 
the case •, and, perhapsj the author writes in a tone of 
too much confidence. A work of merit needs no such 
assistance > it may be well calculated to impose on 
the vulgar, but when a man is accustomed to talk 
with too much confidence on obscure points^ men of 
science will alw'ays strongly doubt his opinions, even 
where he happens to be in the right. Some expres¬ 
sions occur in the course of the work that are nut 
very classical; for example, the word impressionable 
is used to signify susceptible of impressions. Th^word 
docs not occur in any good French author, and as 
there is scarcely any occasion for it, there appears to 
be no good reason for its introduction. 

But some other faults occur which, though only er¬ 
rors of the press, are in a medical book of a serious and 
important nature. Sometiraesone weight is substituted 
for another. Ounces occur instead of grains, and liee 
versa. Such things in a work of this kind may be at¬ 
tended with dangerous consequences. Upon the 
whole, however, this is a vaiiuible performance which 
proves that its author is posse$>ed of no ordinary share 
of medical knowledge. It will serve to increase the 
reputation which M. Alibert has acquired by bis othe^; 
writings. 


Montuly List or New Publications- 

Tiose to which no Critique is subjoined will be revieuvd 
at length. 

history, travei.s, arc. 

Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia. By J. 
Griffiths, M.D. ^ 

The Beauties of ScoUef^ Vernor 8c Hood. Vol. I. 
Part I. 7s. 6’dj/®rge paper, 10s. 6rf. 

The object work appears to be to give a full sta¬ 

tistical account of the different counties in Scotland. The 
present volutm, which is the first published, treats of the 
count]! of hnd Lothian, and certainly contains much valu¬ 
able inforinaMon. It is illustrated with engravings which 
ace ^ecut^ jviih taste and accuracy. 


politics.. 

Thoughts on the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland* • 

wiih an Appendix. 3.*. Harding. 

This is one of ihe ablest iract.s on this imporLint subject 
which has yet fallen into our hands. I'lic author draws a 
strong and faithful picture, by an historirai rnunicruiioh of 
facts, of the barbarous and tyrannical [iniicy, which from 
the time of the Reforiiution till the present uign has been 
pursued toward the (latlinlies of lielaiid. He argues the 
necessity and expediency of a total not a partial renuncia¬ 
tion of 'siicli a conduct, from tlie great and universal pnn- 
ciplcs of liberality, from the peculiar situation, and clurac- 
tcr of the Irish, and from the ho|K's which hare been pur¬ 
posely raised among tliem by men high in oliice in this 
country. He refutes conviiicitigly the ol^cctions started 
from the odious nature of the Catholic reli}<noa: and leaves, 
in our opinion, nothing to be required for the conviction of 
any man whose mind is accessible to the dictates of rca> 
son. 

A Ixjtfer to the Hon. Charles James Fox, on his Con¬ 
duct upon Mr. Creevey's Motion respecting Mr. 

Fordyce, ou March 19, 1803. By an Englishtuun. 

Is. lid. Hatchard. 

This letter consists of some animadversions on the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Fox on the night when Mr. Creevey’s motion 
respecting Mr. Fordyce was brouglit forward in Parliament. 
The author blames Mr. Fox for not supporting that motion 
with that spirit which he ought to have manifested, and his 
lenity he seems to ascribe to some undue private irdluc nce. 
There were facts against Mr. Fordyce laid open in ihc re¬ 
port of the Committee of Finance, which, in the opinion 
of our author, Mr. I'ox ought not to have jiassed over in 
silence. These llicts he slates, but they rather make again.st 
th^ government than against M r. Fordyce. Mr. Fordyce 
kept balances in his hands for his own advantage, but he 
did so not only with the knowledge of, but even upon an 
express agreement wiili government. Agents were forced 
upon him by government. Tliey failed, and in such cir¬ 
cumstances he/’oiild not be answerable.—Indeed, it would 
answer no purpose in such cases to punish a person in Mr. 
Fordyce’s situation. In order to eradicate tlie evil you 
must tear it up Ity the roots. A minister in want of persons 
to fill hi.s oilicos may, perbans, bribe people to accept tliein. 
'rhere may be blame on bolli sides ; but in order to remedy 
the evil or answer any ]>ublic purpose, the minister ought’ 
to be punished and not the persons who cltooso to tuJ;o 
pl.'iccs on the terms wlflcli he prescribes.—In this view 
Mr. Fox’s conduct may be sufficiently consistent,. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals. By Willidm Coh- 

beit. Royal 8vo. Budd, 

The object of this work is to exhibit a selection from .the 
English, American, .and French .Tournals, of the strictures 
an.'I observations exhibitrd in them on public affairs, and 
public men, such as will enable the future inquirer to judge 
with accuracy of the public tone of sentiment and feeling 
respecting political matters at the time. This is a circum¬ 
stance of very great importance ; and since the Journals of 
modern Europe have assumed their present shape, they 
have liecn uuooubtedly the (test depositaries of this impor¬ 
tant information. A contrivance of this sort, to lessen the 
enormous labour of searching througb those voluminous 
records, which arc often too very ditficult, if not impos- 
.sible to be obtain^, must be of the urcatest utility. \Ve 
wish that to English, American, and French, Mr. Cobbet 
had added the Irish Journals, since matters of such imppr- 
tance are in hand in that country. And when we recol¬ 
lect the diificuliv which Mr, Plowden iVtund in obtaining a 
sight of some ot the Journals which contained the most 
I valuable documents relating to the rebellion, vtp catlauL 
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forbear rccommctttling it to Mr. Cobbet to pay particular 
auention to the Irish.papers, even though at present they 
are so completely under the palm of ministers as not to be 
wortli much. He need not trouble himself with the Scotch 
p.'ijK'rs, unless for specimens of insipidity and slavishnps. 

\\ hen the general hierature of Scotland is a subject of so 
much pride to a Scotsuiau, there is yet otie branch of it (.it 
is indeed the lowest^ for whicli he has reason to blush. 
*rhe political futiuplilcts of the d.ay arc .'mother important 
source of the same infotmation tvliieh Mr. (Jobhet desires 
to einliody in this wotk ; aiitl we think he would render it 
much more perfect hy alicntioii to tho“e. Some of the 
shorter and more valnatdc might be printed, by the eoUseiit 
of their owners; and a list of all the more valuable, ar¬ 
ranged under projicr head.", and accom]>anied with a short 
character would l>e highly useful. It iniglit induce many 
people to puTcIiasc and presetrc them; and collections of 
them which would be verv desirable hereafter, might thus 
be not iinfrcqiieiulv proviifcd. .Mr. (.‘obhcl deserves praise 
for the impartiality he hos observed in this selection; and 
the work i" really a enriou.s repositary, which is interesting 
to the present, as well a.s the luture reader. 

Ohservalions on the Subject of the Debate in the 
House of Coinmon.s, on Indian Affairs, on the 5th 
April, 1805. By David Scott, Esq. M.P. 1«. 
Hatchard. 

This pamphlet is by David Scott, the late chairman of 
the East-India Company; and it is the substance of what 
he meant to h.avc delivered in the Hoitfe of Commons. 
The object of it is to shew the policy of the late war with 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Bcrar ; and that by the result 
of these wars, and by the subsidiary arrangements with the 
Peishwa and the Chiicvvar, and the intlnary posts which 
wc have assumed, we have established a secure authori:y 
over the whole peninsula of India, .igainst both native and 
foreign adversaries. Mr. Scott’s details shew that know¬ 
ledge of Indian affairs which he is known to possess. But 
we do not consider him as a very far-sighted politician, 
There are causes of insecurity in the condition of India, 
of which he seems to have no just idea, 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons by Sir Henry Moncrief Wellwood, Bart. 

D.D. and F.R.S. Edinburgh. 8vo. Ss. Gil. 
Senuonsi altered and adapted to an English Pulpit, 
from French Writers. % Samuel Partridge, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 7^* Rtvlngtens. 

These sermons are taken from those of Du Bose, and 
oth»-T French divines, with such alterations and curtail¬ 
ments as appeared proper to Mr. Partridge for adapting 
them to an English pulpit. This plan might answer very 
well had he confined himself to the delivery of such dis¬ 
courses in the church, but it is Certainly doing some injus¬ 
tice to the original authors to publish their works in this 
garbled manner. He lias designedly rcjectetl their rhetoric, 
and by that means has contrived to render the sermons suf- 
fieiently insipid and flat. Whatever merit they might have 
orimnally possessed, they now scarcely rise to the rank of 
nraioenty. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Mr. Justice Johnson, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Ireland, containing tlie Arguments 
of Counsel and the Opinions of the Judges in the 
Case of the Kiog v. Mr. Justice Johnson; accu* 
ratei^ taken ih Short Hand, and published by An* 
thority. 4s* Gd. Murray. 

nie anpiments here turn ehiefly upon the construction 
of the act of the 44th of the King for preventing^the es¬ 
cape of offendas from one country to another.-Jhus act 


provides that if any person COifiinit fltt offeiWS in pm 
country, and shall escapi, go into, reside or te in aiMrttieri 
he shall be transmissible for trial, to the place whrfe the 
Crime has been perpetrated. On the one hwd it was con¬ 
tended, that as the preamble adverted only to crin'iinals et- 
capin^ from one country to another, the body o;' the act 
was to be CiHistrued with reference to this; and •therefore 
it was concluded that an /Scape was necessary before the 
act could bear upon any^ffender. On the other hand, it 
was contended that an escape was not ncoc.ssary, as the 
words residie or he plainly proved ahn* if a person hc’ng in 
one country, causeo an ofl'cap"« to lie committed in anoth»r, 
he was liable to lie transmitted. 'I'hu act is ecrtainlv 
worded with all convenient obscuriiy, and aflbrds good 
ground of argument on both sides. The former coiisiroe- 
tion has been adopted by Judge Day, and the latter by 
Judge Daly and the Chief Justice. The other Judge 
not iiresent from motives of delicacy, he being included 
the libel. Of course it has been decided by the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, that Judge Johnson ought to be 
transmitted to Westminster. The (.’ourt of Exchequer 
has given the same decision. From thence the matter has 
been carried befwe the Court of Coramhn Pleas, and there 
it rests for the present. With regard to the general prin¬ 
ciple of transmittitig offenders from one country to ano¬ 
ther for trial, it is absolutely necessary in the first place, 
tliat such ofi'enders should not escaite with impunity. The 
common law was so jealous of locality, that a criminal 
who escaped from the county where his crime was com¬ 
mitted, could not be brought back nor tried in any other, 
and an offender who caused a crime to be committed in one 
county while he resided in another, could be tried in nci- 
titcr. .This, however, was a monstrous iacoiivenicnce, 
which^k was necessary to remedy. Indorsed warraniv 
were accordingly resorted to, and this practice has now 
been extended to Ireland and Scoliand. There is this dis¬ 
tinction however, that the laws in the several counties of 
England are the same, while those of the three kingdoms 
arc difl'erent. Still it is necessary to prevent the impunity 
of criminals, and the question comes to this, is an offend^ 
to be punished by the laws of his own country which he 
has not violated, or by the laws of another which he has 
violated f The question is difficult and involves both wavs 
a variety of inconveniences. But upon the whole. In 
countries placed under the same executive government and 
legislature, the mode of transmission may be preferable, 
supposing that every allowance is made to the prisoner that 
can be possibly made to a person in that situation. But 
{lie law as it stands at present, is monstrously defective on 
this point. A man transmitted, cannot compel witnesses 
to come from one country to another, to giyc evidence on 
his trial—and in misdemeanours, as a libel, for instance, 
the offender may be tried first in England, and after the 
term of his punishment has ckpired, he maybe tried again 
for the same offence in Ireland, supposing the publt^itioni 
to extend to all these countries. But supposetf^a^^sc^ 
which though not likely to happen, is still mssible. iJiie 
warrant comes against a man ftom the Chief Justice of 
England, another from the Chief Justice of Ireland, and 
another from the Chief Justice or Chief Justice’s Clerk of 
Scotland, all of them indorsed. What is to be done in 
this case ? The matter can orl^Jbe deciiiRd by a battle be¬ 
tween the bearers of the warfat&i^r by cutting the man 
into three equal pieces. These areIbkquinstBJices that de¬ 
mand the attenuon of the legislature. 

SCIENCE, &c. s V 

Imbortant Discoveries and Experiments ^^idatedtA 
Ice, Heat, and Cold., By the Rev. J'ames Hall, A.M. 

2s. 6d. I 

Nattes’s Practical Geometry, or Introduclion to Per- 
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speclive, translated from ibe French of Le Clerc, 
Additions and Alterations. Royal 8vo, lOs.hd. 
KWler. 

TnK volume may be useful to die learners of drawing. 
It tcIlAhiiti hotv to make geometrical figures. But vre 
think itwrould have been far more useful if it had likewise 
taught to understand them, by giving th^eiiwnsira- 
lions of a few essential propositions. It is a lucre book of 
mechanical directions; but to>,.the person who is to be a 
mere mechanical operator, that is perhnjis sulBcient. It is 
only to be regretted that so many of our artists are of that 
des^ption. • 

A^reatise on the Extef!T!l>»Cliaracters of Fossils.-— 
Translated from the German of Abraham Gottlob 
Werner. By Thomas Weaver. 8vo. 8.v. 

POKTRY, 

’•■fedoc. A Poem. By R. Southey. 4(o. 2/. 2r. Od. 

^*7116 Sabbath j a Poem. I'he Second Edition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged. I'o which are now added, 
Sabbath Walks, (iv. Edinburgh, Blackwood j 
Cadcll and Davies, London. 

Our attention is .again called to this beautiful little ]>oeni 
by sonic alterations and additions winch are made to tlie 
second edition. Althougli wc have not had leisure to no¬ 
tice this edition sooner, yet it apjieared very soon after the 
first; a proof that wliereicr real traits of genius arc exhi¬ 
bited the public favour is ever ready to cberish them. 

We observe that the aiulior lias in several jdaucs at¬ 
tempted to atneiid the versification. In some instances wc 
conceive tlwt the alterations are not improvements. 

“ No—’lis not only in the saered fane”— 
is altered to t 

“ It is not only in the, sacred fane." 

This alteration plainly renders the line languid; 
jicrhaps, it might be improved as follows: 

“ Nor is it only in the sacred fane.” 

A few lines after, “ 'I'he wide expanse of heaven” we 
conceive to be a preferable expression to “ The vaulted fir¬ 
mament.” Whatever renders a poem, eminent for its sim¬ 
plicity, less simple is a defect. “ Beyond the empyreal” 
IS a bad line, and conveys an obscure idea to most readers. 
We notice some trivial defects of this kind, to caution the 
author against injuring the poem by needless attempts to 
amend what is already good in it. 'On all occasions the 
sense ought to be preferred to the sound, where both cannot 
be provided for: but the true poet will find little difficulty 
in reconciling them. Wc cannot see that the sound is im- 
|>roved by the following emendation, which takes away a 
circumstance that heightens the picture and substitutes a 
hacknied expression in its room: 

" Where gold-specked fishes play in purest streams, 
altered to 

^ ^ '^ JWthere gold-specked fishes wanton in the streams.” 

" The restless emmct-hill of man”, is a quaint expres- 
Hon and no means so dignified or proper as that which 
it supplants. 

With some few exceptions, however, of this sort, the 
second edition of the Sabbath has undergone very consider¬ 
able improvements, ev^tfalthough the short time that 
elapse4 between the tw^rf ^itions, left the author so little 
leisure for corrocuod? The versification is often rendered 
mdre melodious#fand several harsh exptesuons qre.replaced 
by others at fnce more expressive a'nd simple, ^here arc 
st^o new^assa^ in^qduerf. The apostrophe to the 
Kirit of yiW|ian!iTeU is ap^ated, butrather declamatory. 
There are some stnkinjg ciKumstances in tlie description of 
thl^ present pmolaUon of Swisscrland: 

^ot. v'A 


*• The dreadibl crash is o’er, and peace ensues*-^ ' 
The peace of desolation, gloomy, still; 

Each day is like a Sabbath; but, alas] 

No Sabbath-service glads the seventh day; 

No more the happy villagers are seen, 

Winding adown the rock-hewn paths that wont 
To lead their footsteps to the house of prayer; 

But, far apart, assembled in the depth 
Of solitudes, iierhaps a little groupe 
Of aged men, and orphan boys, and maids 
Bereft, list to the breathings of the holy man 
Who spurns an oath of femiy to the power 
Of rulers chosen hv ty nut's nod. 

No more, as dies the rustling of the breeac. 

Is heard the distant ves|ier-hynin; no more 
At gloainiii hour, the jduintivc strain that links 
His country to the SwtrxER's heart, delights 
The loosening team ; or if some shepht^d Iwy 
Attempt the str.-iin, his voice soon faiiltering stops. 

He feels his country nosv a foreign land.” , 

The following apostrophe to Ileuhli and Music, is in 
gcucr.d conceived in the true spirit of poetry, 

" O Health 1 thou sun of life, without whose beam 
The fairest scenes of nature seem involv’d 
I In darkness, shine upon mv dreary path 
Once more; or, with thy faintest dawn, give hope 
That I may yet enjoy thy vital ray: 

Tho’ transient be tne hope, ’twill be most sweet. 

Like midnight tnusie, stealing on the ear. 

Then gliding past, and dying slow away. 

Music! thou soothing power, thy chafiii is prov’d' 
Most vividly when clouds o’ercast the soul,— 

So light displ.iy s its loveliest elVect 
In low'ring skies, when thro’ tlie murky rack 
, A slanting sunbeam shoots, and instant limns 
• Th' ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 

Eliciting a splendour from the gloom: 

O Music'. still vouchsafe to tranquillize 

This breast perturb'd; thy voice, tho' mournful soothes; 

And mournful ay are thy most beauteous lays. 

Like failmf blossoms from Ute orchard boughs,— 

The autumn of the spring: Enchanting power!. 

Who, by thy airy spell, can’st whirl the mind 
Ear from the busy haunts of men to vales 
Where Tweed or Yarrow Bows; or, spurning time, 
Rccal rod Flodoen field; or suddenly 
Transport, with alter’d strain, the deafen’d ear 
To Lirdem's plaiiy—But what the past'rai lay 
The melting dirge, the battle’s trumpet-peal 
Compar’d to notes with sacrerl nninbers link’d 
In union, solemn, grand! O then the spirit. 

Upborne on pinions of celestial sound. 

Soars to the throne of God, and ravish’d hears 
Ten thousand times ten thousand voices rise 
In slow explosion,—voices that erewhilc 
Were feebly tun'd perhaps to low-breath’d hymns 
Of solace in the chambers of the poor. 

The Sabbath worship of the friendless sick.” 

To the language in which this passage is expressed, we 
have, however, some very considerable exceptions. To 
speak of a sun-beam ** limning the etherial curve of seven 
harmonious dyes,” is an expression too afi'ected and obscure 
to be endured in such a poem. “ To whirl the mind ” 
from one scene to another uoes not convey a pleasing image. 

■ Nor can we at all reconcile ourselves to “ ten thousand 
voices rUing in slow eseplositm:" an explosion is always em¬ 
ployed to denote the bursting out of something with vio> 
lence, and conseqoeutiy with rapidity. Affected and un¬ 
meaning expressions are the bane of modem poetry The 
author of the &ibbath is under no necessity of having re¬ 
course to such meretricious aids to spin out his verse, and 
2E 
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tfive it the air 6f something micoinniot). Ijrt him, as'he 
has done, diligently select Striking and pleasing iiUHgcs, and 

riut)Iov the simplest and most natural lanpioago lie can 6nd 
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to express his ideas. He will then never Tail in affording 
ph-.isiirc to Ins reader#. 

'I'o ilaj present edition of the S.ibbaih arc added four 
short pooBts (Sailed "Saltbaih Walks.” These little pieces 
are full of minute and well selected circumstances which 
mark tlie four dillereiit setasons of the year in which the 
walks are suppnsetl to he undertaken. They are evidently 
written hy tt person wlio has oh‘=ervcd nature with his own 
eves. The toltowing extract is from tlic Siiaimer Sabbath 
Walk: 

“ Delightful i.' this loneliness; it rahns 

M v liiai't: pleasint the c<iol Iteticalh these elms 
'J'liat throw across the stream a moveless shade. 

Here nalu,'e in her midnoon whisper s]>eaks; 
flow peaceful i-ve^ soitnd!—the ring-dove's plaint, 
Mtran’d from the fiircst’s gloomiest retreat. 

While every I'ther woodland lay is mule. 

Save when the wren flits from her down-coved nest. 

And from the root-sprij^ trills her ditty clear,— 

The grasshopper’s on-pausing chirp,-—the buzz. 

Angrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee. 

That .soon as loos’d Itooins with full twang away,— 
'I'he sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 
Scar'd from the shallows by my passing tread. 

Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 
'Watches his time to spring; or from above 
Some feather’d dam, purveying ’mong the boughs. 

Darts from her fterch, and to tier |>lumelcsa brood 
Hears off the prize.—Sad emblem of malt’s lot! 

He, giddy insect, from his native leaf, 

(Where safe and happily he might have lurk’d). 

Elate upon ambition’s giudy wings, 

Eorgetfol of his brigin, and worse. 

Unthinking of his end, flies to the stream. 

And if from hostile vigilance he scaiie. 

Buoyant he flutters but a little while, * 

Mtslakes th’ inverted image of the sky 
forficav’n itself, and sinking meets his fate. ’ 

The following beautiful episode in autumn cannot be 
passed over unnoticed: 

" But list that moan! 'tis the poor blind man’s dog,' 

His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 
The master and the friend—co^fijunction rare! 

A man, indeed, he was of gentle soul, 

Tho’ bmd to brave the deep: the lightning’s flash 
Had dimm'd, not clos’d, liis mild, but sightless eyes. 

He was a welcome guest thro’ all his range; 

(It was not wide); no dog would bay at him: 
Children would run to meet him on nis way. 

And lead him to a sunny seat, and dimb 
His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 

Then Wbuld he teach the elfins how to plait 
The rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship: 

And 1 have seen him lay his tremulous hand 
Upon their beads, while silent mov’d his Ups. 

Peace to thy spirit, that now looks on me, 

, Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 
To see thee wand'rtng darkling on thy way.” 

Perhdps there is no descriptive poem from which.amt- 
sage more full of ctreumstanoes characteristic of tlw iall oi 
aattioin, aett spears in Scodand, can be select^. 

* 'As ytt ifhe Uue-bells linger pn the sod 
'rhat''ecfpes the sheepfora rin^; and in the woods 
A secowltlovir of many flowers appears. 


Flowers foinily ting’d, and breathing no nerfumc. 

But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath ^ 
That circles Autumn’s brow: The ruddy haws . y 
Novv clothe the balf-leaf'd thorn; the bramble bniids 
Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs r 

With auburn bunches, dipping in the stream j 
Tbijt sweeps along, and threatens to o’erflow 
The leaf^sircwu banks: Oft statue-like 1 gaze, * . 

In vacancy of thought upon tliat stream. 

And chace, with dreaming eye, the eddying foam. 

Dr rowan’s cluster’d briudt, or harvesi-slieaf. 

Borne rapidly adown the dizzying flood.” 

Our limits coni|Kl us to.-*ec.clude with expressing alt 
earnest wish that the author of these poems may pursue 
his career, and realize those expectations of poetical ex¬ 
cellence which his first attempts have excited. 


Dn.\.v.s. 

Confined in Vain, or a Double to Do j a Farce in 
Two Acts. By T. Jones, fs. 6V/. Jones. 

This is a dull piece, without just character, interesting 
incident, or amusing dialogue. It is preceded by a nou- 
sensical preface respecting the French invasion. 

NOVEt.S, 

The Adventures of Cooroo, a Native of the Pellew 
Islands. By C. D. L. Lambert, cr, 8vo. 5s, 
Scatchard k Co. 

The idea of tins story was suggested by that of Prince 
Le Boo. It will be remembered that when the crew of the 
Antelope left the Pellew Islands with that Prince, Blan¬ 
chard, a seaman, remained behind. Cooroo, the hero of 
the present story, is supposed to have been the friend and 
companion of Blanchard, who taught him whatever he 
knew, and spoke so much of European customs, manners, 
arts, &c. &c. tliat Cooroo, wished strongly to visit Europe. 
Chance procured him this gratification, for while he and 
another native of the islands were at sea, the wind drove 
them out so far that, without the compass, they could not 
return. They were wrecked on an island, where they met 
an Irishman who had been cast away on it some time be¬ 
fore. A French ship touches at the place and carries them 
to Europe. Cooroo meets with a variety of adventures in 
different [tarts of Europe, but at last settles in England' and 
becomes an eminent merchant. The story is u|>oa the 
whole very well told, at least when compared with the 
trash that is constantly issiiiug from the press. The inte¬ 
rest is well kept up, and the manners of the Englisli sea- 
m-^n, particttlarly, are described with much humour and 
fidelity. ^ 

Deeds of Darkness; or the Unnatural Uncle. By 
G. T. Morley. 2 vols. 12mo. 8r. Tipper & 

Richards. 

This is one of those common performances that possesa 
nothing excellent, and little that is daringly faulty. -It 
will answer the end of its creation by rumiingthe rwtqd of 
the Circulating Libraries. 

The Ntio end her Daughter; or Memoin of the 
Courville Family. 2 voU. l2naQ. 18$. LaneSe 
Newwian. 

This novel is certainly superior to many publications of 
the same dew^ptron. The attWuies of some of the 
branches of the house of CourvnJj^re to he sure not 
strictly consistent with probability, boTVlotitude may he 
allowed b this respect. The style is nottm^bjectlonable. 
It is too stiff and laboured, and abounds vi^th thbse a& 
fected expressions, especially when death sce^ are blm- 
duced, which a ptomhwht fbtUK b (he worai 
wotks of thb kind. Hie story, however, jn a p isg. 
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ner that indicates a fertile inaglnatien, and excites a great 
deal of interest. 

Rcuetta: a Novel. By a Lady, well known in the 
^sbioitable World. 4 vols. lilmo. 14*. Wall, 
Richmond ; Longman Sc Co. London. 

Tha novel written we are told by a lady well known iu 
the falliionablc world is in the epistolary foAi. ^f this be 
a picture of the fashionalile world, that world is more 
wretched than its worst eiienty could well conceive. The 
men and women are much alike, that is, uniforndv flat and 
iii^id. Th«r virtues, if it was dcsi,^ned to ^ve them any, 
avK without use or intercst^and their roguery without wii 
or apparent motive. A TadWalls in love with her sister's 
husband, and is therefore extremely interestinfc in the opi¬ 
nion of the authoress, lii order to increase this interest, 
she is rendered very n’lif'iout, ot what the. authoress took 
for religion, she is made to emU most abotntnably. Tlie 
^iily diftercuce between the iiicii and women is, that the 
’ former make use of vulgar expressions, sneli as “D—1 
fetch me,” and others of the same nature, and this probably 
was what the authoress considered a manhj style. The 
plot is much of the same kind as the characters. The he¬ 
roine is discovered in the ficids, when a child, and brought 
up by a Welch |>arson; but there is a certain something 
about her that shews her to he “ of no vulgar parents 
, She is run away with by a caitiff utle when she grows up, 
and ptscued by the dear man. who is destined to possess 
such a treasure. In short all the stale nonsense of other 
novels seems to have been culled for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing up this wretched work. When such a thing as this, 
by the trick of placing almost every sentence in a distinct 
paragraph, is spread out to the extent of four volumes, it is 
surely not too much to say, that it is one of the most mi¬ 
serable catch-pennies that was ever produced tg^niposc on 
the public. 

MISCF-LLANllW, 

The Works, Political, Metaphysical, and Chronolo 
gical, of the late Sir James Steuart, of Coltncss, 
Bart, now first collected by General Sir Janies 
Steuart, Bart, his Soti. To which are subjoined 
Anecdotes of the Author. 6 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. Od. 
Thoughts suggested by Lord Lauderdale’s Obser 
vatioiis upon the Edinburgh Review. 2s. 6d. 
Our readers will recollect that Lord Lauderdale wrote a 

T iamphlet accusing the criticism in the Edinbu^h review of 
IIS book, on national wealth, of ignorance, illiberality and 
unfairness. The present performance is an answer to that 
pamphlet. It enters but little into the merits of his lord- 
ship's original work, which indeed was but little necessary, 
from the nature of his lordship’s accusation. The contro¬ 
versy turning chiefly upon the exchange of sharp words, 

■ it is neither necessary nor proper for us to enter into it. 
Academical Questions, Vol. I. By the Author of a 
y Translation of Persius. 4to. 15s-. 

-flrtie Confessions of William Henry Ireland. 7*. 6d. 
Critical Observations on Books,*Ancient and Modern 
N° XII.—to be continued occasionally. 2s. 6d, 
White. 

This is the twelfth number of a series of tracts on sul^ 
jeets of htcrature. do not much admire the plan, if 
plan itcaif be called,' nor have we much to say for the »- 
ecutfon. Thfodn sort of chrouological inquiry, in which 
■eome erurfojon is displayed, but to very litdc useful purpose. 

« A CollMtioD of Amusing Little Stories and Conver- 
• satiws: To which is add^, an Easy and Progressive 
MeUxid of'Construotkig French into English. De* 
aigonl for the Uaeaf xouog Forsons b%tnniog to 


learn the French Language, 
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12mo, 9*. Longman & Co. 

This coHection will he valuable to those wbo begin sariy 
to learn the French language. The stories ore well iuiapted 
to the capacities of cliildien. In the copy which wa pe¬ 
rused, however, an instance of singular ni-fjlcct occurred.-^ 
Part of a story that Ix-longs to the si-coiid volume has, by 
mistake we suppose, been placed in the first, and a |)att m 
what ought to have Ixicn there is necessarily left out. If 
this has iiap))ened in all the copies of this edition it is a 
speciiueii of carelessness that can by no means be favourable 
to the work. 

New Moral Tales.—^Translated from the French of 
Madame De Genlis. ICmo. 4jr. Westley. 

Tlu>se tales arc written in that happy manner which pe- 
uliariy ilistinguishes the authoress. Kac^ tale illustrates 
iind enforces some iniporiain moral duty, the practice of 
which is necessary to secure the happiness of dootesiic life. 
They all are remarkable for just reflections and useful ob¬ 
servations calculated alike to amuse and instruct. 

Cboix de Literature. Par M. Dufresite. 8vo» 7*. 6d. 
Ixingman & Co., Anderson, Ediuburgh. 

This being a collection of pieces for the use of those who 
dre learning the French languiwe, it is enough to say, that 
it is very well calculated both for amusement and instruc¬ 
tion. We think it has the superiority over the other col¬ 
lections of French pieces for me same purpose which we 
have seen, and which havejn general been nude with very 
little knowledge or taste. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

London Literary and Scientific Societies. 

If not to some p^uliar end designed 
Study's the speeious trifling of the mind t 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 

A chase for sport alone, and not for game. 

If so, sure they who the mere volume prize. 

But love the thicket where the quvry lies. 

Mr. Editor, 

It being the peculiar province of a Literary Journal 
to record the march of science, and to watch with 
jealous eye all circumstances which tend either to 
retard or accelerate Its progress, no apology is neces¬ 
sary for the niatter*of this letter, and for so secondary 
a consideiation as the manner of it, I feel li^, tt 
auy anxiety. 

That public scientific bodies have lai^ly con¬ 
tributed, and still contribute, though necessarily in 
a more limited degree, to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, and to the general improvement of 
civilized society, is a fact which will be admitted with 
little hesitation by the candid inquirer into their his¬ 
tory and transactions. 

Societies of this sort have lately multiplied within 
this kingdom, and to give a short characteristic sketch 
of each of those which hold their meetings in the me¬ 
tropolis, is the purpose of my present communication. 

At the head of all the rest in point of precedence 
and importance, may be placed the Royal Sodetv. Its 
chartered origin in l6t>0, and the fame ot' the illui- 
trioos founders, wbo first established it in 1645, 
ate too well and generally known, for me to trespass 
on jrour time by dwelling anylonmr on either of 
them here. At.its outset it compr^eodedmediciii^ 
2 e2 
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antiquities, and many other objects, to which it has 
not latterly, from various causes, extended its atten* 
tion. To say that this society has in all respects 
maintained the high character it once possessed, might 
perhaps be too hardy an assertion; but the zeal, 
knowledge, and munificence of its president, the 
high respectability of its fellows, and the care taken 
not to adroit any associates who arc not qualified 
either by talent, rank or riches fur that honourable 
distinction, will secure to the Royal Society a con¬ 
tinuance of that pre-eminence it has so long pre¬ 
served and deservedly enjoyed. 

Of the Antiquarian Society I wish I could say 
much more than that it was founded in Jo7‘i by 
Archbishop Parker, Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Stowe, and otiiefs, revived in 1/17, and incorporated 
in 1751 by the name of “The President, Council, and 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London and 
that it has since 1770 occasionally published a bulky 
volume of transactions, w'hich seldom tend to elucidate 
any historical points, except now and then some iso¬ 
lated fact occurs, after tediously wading through 
reams of inventories and bills of fare, speculations 
upon abbey seals, and doubts upon the antiquity of a 
saucepan. It is grating to my national prejudices to 
compare their labours witipi those of the old French 
jtvuflemk tics hiSi t iptions. While the members of the 
English society slavishly dig among heaps of rubbish, 
and seem satisfied with the contemplation of the rust 
and dross which they explore, those of the French aca¬ 
demy never deemed any discovery worthy bf investiga¬ 
tion but as it tended to the elucidation of history, or 
formed a land mark in the track of human invention. 
The veneration which the initials of our society 
should inspire, is also impaired by the indiscriminate 
admission of members, without requiring any pecu¬ 
liar bias in them for promoting the purqiOSes of the 
Institution. 

The Royal Academy next claims our attention. 
This body originated in an assqciation of artists, who 
long held regular meetings in St. Martin's-lane, 
where they bad opened an academy fur drawing from 
living figures; it gained weight and publicity by 
connecting itself in 1759, with ^the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com¬ 
merce j an'd in 1765 obtained by royal favour, a 
charter and the name of the “ Incorporated Sucieii/ 
of Artists of Great liritain.'’ Divisions and cabals, 
the too frequent results of royal interference, ensued. 
A large minority seceded, and being fortunate 
euongh to interest his Majesty in their behalf, ob¬ 
tained a revocation of tlie former charter, and the 
establishment of ihemsi-lvcs by a new one, in 176.S, 
at Somerset-house, under the name of theRoyal 
Academy.” This body is composed of forty artists, 
with the title of Royal Academicians, governed by a 
council annually selected from its own members; it 
has a school, a gallery and professors. Young stu¬ 
dents are admitted according to particular rules, and 
they rise in time to the state of associates, in number 
not exceeding twenty, who form the body out of 
.which the vacant seats of the academicians are filled. 
At the ’ expence of a particular fund called “ bis Ma¬ 
jesty’s bounty," they arc enabled, once in evety three 


)'ears, to elect and maintain a travelling student; and 
they have an annual exhibition which receives the 
admissible works of every regular artist in the kij%- 
dom. The demon of discord, which presided at 
their first institution, seems still to hover over tiiem, 
and thejiuby^c has of late been both sated an^l dis¬ 
gusted with the controversial effusions of these sons 
of taste who wield alike pencil and the pen. In 
the present dearth of mortal, though profitable pa¬ 
tronage, some of them have also found leisure to in- 
vocate the immortal muse’s aid; but the warblingil 
a Shee, a Hoppner aud a TfSliam, and the growlings 
of a Riirry, will poorly compensate to the ear of pos¬ 
terity, for tliepaucityof materials transmitted to its eye. 

These until 1800, were the only chartered bodies 
established for the benefit of science in this meiro.b 
polis. One unincorporated society instituted for more 
practical purposc.s, still remains to be noticed. 

The society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma¬ 
nufactures and Commerce, was origm.illy formed in 
■ 753, and the first meeting was held at London, 
in 175‘*. It at first consisted only of a few noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, but rapidly increased in re¬ 
venue and importance; tlie publicity of its premiums 
and transactions, together with the number of its 
members, amounting to near are circumstances 
which render it almost unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon the fidelity with wliich it has adhered to the use¬ 
ful views of its founders. By its fostering encourage¬ 
ment the polite arts revived, and made a rapid progiess 
in improveroent; and to it wearcinsome measure in¬ 
debted for the successful labours of a Banks, a Bacon, 
a Nollekens and a Barry ; on this oljjccl it expended 
above e£/,Oi:o within tlie first ten years of its insti¬ 
tution, when it was relieved as to any farther pecu¬ 
niary rewards by the Royal Academy, founded for 
the express purpose of promoting this department of 
science. It had also the merit of leading the way in 
the public exhibition of the works of artists, in 
agriculture the success of the society ha.s been, if pos¬ 
sible, greater in proportion to the superior utility of 
the object; and to its labours we are indebted for the 
introduction of the cultivation of madder, aud various 
foreign grasses; practical information on the most 
expedient methods of culture in general, the inven¬ 
tion or improrement of the drill plough, and ploughs" 
for various other material purposes, the machine for 
slicing turnips and other important utensils subservient 
to husbandry. In Mechanics their success has been 
evinced by the improvements in the manufacture of 
carpets, crapes, chip hats, and marble paper; as also 
in those important machines, the crane, saw 'mill'— 
(which particularly dss’es its origin in this country to 
the Society) stocking frame, tide mill, silk reel, &c. 

In Chemistry tliay acquired to England the pre¬ 
paring of verdigrease, varnish, zaffre, smalt, and white 
enamel, the making crucibles,^ulcoratmg train oil, 
with many improvements in tbeSjU of dying and 
tanning. In colonial affairs, their etifhsts established 
■in our then American colonies, the mano/acture of 
potash and pearl ash, and the introduction^ barilla, 
and the rei^ated votes of thanks from difleiVnt pro- * 
vinces, and houses of assembly in Aroerical atnpl/ 
testify their sense of the benefits conferred. 1 
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Errors of Mr. lUtson, 


I have selected from a multitude of articles, these 
few which appeared to me to alFord the most striking 
the utility of this institution, and I can only 
add that there appear no symptoms of a decay of 
zeal or industry in the society. Unincumbered by 
patronagb, and unfettered by a charter, thi^ have in 
the course of fifty years,^ nobly expended nearly 

100,000 on national purposes, and alike stimulated 
by honorary and pecuniary rewards the exertions of 
the fjcer and the peasant in the common cause, the 
gooti^of the country. Tq..^ society so constituted, 
the objection to the situalio^in life of its membors 
does not apply, here the peer and the mechanic feel 
an equal interest, and borrow instruction from each 
other on the various subjects submitted to their con¬ 
sideration. As some drawback from this statement of 
!jts njerits, it may be observed that it loo frequently 
commits itself by a minute attention to trivial objects, 
and has been occasionally the dupe of fraud and im¬ 
position. 

I fear T have already too much trespassed on the 
patience of your reader,^, and must close my epistle by 
little more than naming the “ Royal Institution of Great 
liritain” which in liilOO, under the auspices of an 
Anglo-Americo-Teutonic Count, the Surinhndaitl tics 
Sdc/ircsd' Ini^Llcvrc, professed to “ direct the public 
attention to the arts by an establishment for diffusing 
the knowledge and facilitating the general introduc¬ 
tion of useftd mechanical inventions and improve¬ 
ments.” If this pledge, issued from the school of 
large promise, and little performance, has in asf one 
instance been performed, or is likely to be ac¬ 
complished by expedients calculated to acquire a de¬ 
praved and sickbed popularity, an impartial public 
will pronounce. Its transactions are too recent to re¬ 
quire a comment, I only appeal to the good sense, 
and not to the Inttc, humour, or wtt of this lime ten 
years, as unfortunately the latter qualifications may be 
of the growth of that ineffable lecturer who engaged 
to teach how any one of his auditors might become 
w’ithin six months a more accomplished wit than his 
patron, Josephus Millei us, while in my !;unible opi¬ 
nion, the iliiiiic lecturer might, if (as has been as¬ 
serted) qualities of the mind be beieditnry, nioic pro- 
bitbly contribute to the formation of a conceited su¬ 
perficial literar/ coxcomb in nine, than to that of a 
wit in six months. 

If [ find leisure, and you, Mr. Editor, inclination, 
another letter ot two may bo devoted to blazon forth 
the heraldic honours of the Linnxan Society, and the 
atchievements of those objects of legislative bounty, 
^Ihc'Bo'avJ of Agriculture and the Veterinary College. 

In this country of Clubs, Societies, and hi.stiia- 
tions, charitable, political and literary, a catalogue 
rawHitie of their various names and merit.s, might 
prove a useful vade mecutn through the streets of the 
metropolis, in most of which some meeting of the 
kind occurs. 

An institution tV^ow about to be formed in the 
city, and inted^tfd to comprise lectures and a library, 
off a very extehsive scale; but until it has obtained 
* a Ibcal babUatidn and a name,’ it would be uncandtd 
to prejudge Us claiins to notice and support. 

Yours, 8tc. StsvEiius, 


Errors of Mr, lUlsun. 

Mr. Emtok, 

While Mr. Ritson has sometimes, as sh^wn in my 
last, subsiiiuied his own ha.sty im.iginations instead of 
j a right mode of inquiry, so at other times be h.js as 
hastily departed from old reetivedtruihs, without any 
j Ollier evidence (ban merely his own cpinioii, (jf w hich 
I I will also subjoin one example. I have no wl-.li to 
! depreciate ibis author, but only to- guard readers 
■ against the present increasing fa.shion of lasluiovcllics 
j in literature as well as politics. 

j In the Disseilation prefixed to his work he con- 
[i demns " Spclman and lllaekstone for saying, that 
Vu/Kjmsfor, when apjdied to Wdliam th^ First, uid 
not mean (.'mniui rot in the feuilal language of that and 
succeeding ages, but only ticqui'^ilor as denoting merely 
his uccctiiim; foigetting the oM terse Cliiliifiiius rrx 
anf'Joruiu, bcllo cnntjUiUiir loiam'' p. tijb Now it i.s 
rather strange, that Mr. Ritson should not see, that 
bedu was here forced to be added to conquestor to 
makd it obtain the sense of an acfiuisilion by war, or 
cutttjuci Dr. 'I’his then at least proves nothing : and 
that S|H'lman was right in hi.s assertion, that ‘ o/iy/w.v/o/- 
meant an acquisition by descent as wtH as by war, I 
could have jirovcd to him by fifty old deeds from 
F.dward the Second down to l'",lizabcth, in which am- 
ijiicstui is invariably used to denote lurcs'iwt only, 
whether by peaceable descent, or force of arms also: 
they arc old enfiiofments of town lands, and express 
th^ycar of each reign by the phrase a conquislu numini 
Eilu'iirdi >-11 uudi quarlo rcl quinto, Jffc. and this 
wilhont any difference whether the accession was by 
peaceable hereditary rigitt or by military force added 
to legal claiins, as was the case with William the 1‘nst. 

Mr. Ritson asserts again at p. St’, in one of his vo¬ 
lumes, " that an indenture dated at York in I'UJ, is 
the earliest specimen of old English now extant.” 
Hut he might have found an earlier .specimen by a 
whole century in the Ro'.pat. in the-Tower, in a 
royal deed, dated in the IJd of Henry the Third. 
This would be .inn. a whole century before 

Chaucer. A reference » it may be found likewise in 
some abstracts of the Hot. pat, in the British Museum 
in these words—t.'J, Henr. o. Carta regis idiomate 
angllco, nota digniss. ob vetiistum sermonem ap 
Westm. 18, Octob.” As this is a royal deed it is 
doubtless expressed in the language of that age at 
court and the metropolis j whereas an indenture at 
York may be in the provincial dialect of the populace, 
or of that county. N. B. There were formerly seve¬ 
ral different books of catalogues at the Museum, and 
I am not certain from which that reference is copied, 
but it was from one of them at No. 8S. I believe it 
'was from Dewes's abstracts of Rot. pat. thero. It 
were to be wished, that some person, who has access 
to the deeds in the Tower, would give us an exact 
copy of the one in question. 

That William the First was a Conqueror in the pre¬ 
sent sense of that word 1 allow, and a very severe one 
also; but the question is only, whether conqimtor in 
that age was intended to include any idea of an acqui-^ 
si lion by force of arms^ or only .an accession of any 
kindto the corwu. * H. 
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P. S. I forgrtt'to i^mark in my last, that the mo¬ 
dern sense included under the word Termagant, not 
improbably arose from the imperious boisterous cha¬ 
racter of that prime Tena-saitl, or ancient well- 
known sorceress Modaca. 

NOriCliS. 

LITER A UV. SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

National Duiknck.— Mr. Ma«liarmid Iws in the 
press a woik entitled, Jn Inquiry in/o the Si/sfrin of A«- 
ftonal Drfrncr, ulnrlt will speedily be nublislied in two 
volumes Hvo. Ill litis work it is iiiteitdcci to consider the 
influence wliicli ilie present system of national defence has 
on the iiitqfiiul prosperity of tlreat Britain, as well as the 
improvements which it may be e'tpcdient to introduce into 
that system. 

UiCHAnn CuMnnisLAND,—^^riiis respectable veteran in 
literature ,(bout to publish iMriiioirs written by himself. 
Containing an account of his own life and writings, inter¬ 
spersed with anecdoic.s and characters of several of the 
must disiinguisheil persons of his time, with whom he has 
had intercourse and connection. 

Tlie Eaii of Selkirk will slwrtly oficr to the public 
Observations on the present staff of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with a view of the causes and probable conse¬ 
quences of emigrations.” 

Mr. Britton is preparing a work to be published in 
pans, entitled “ The Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, displayed in a series of engravings representing the 
most Ijeautiful, curious, and interesting ancient edifices of 
the country, with an historical and dc%riptive account of 
each subject." It is intended to “ exhibit specimeijs of 
the various styles which prevailed at diflerent eras, in the 
ecclesiastical, castellated, and domestic architecture of 
Great Britain ; and ilisplay diflerent examples of the plain 
and sculptured semi-circular arches, with their correspond¬ 
ing mouldings, cnlumiis, capitals, Ike. a^n the diversities 
in the point^ or Itnglish style, from the earliest examples, 
to the reign of Ucnrv the Eighth, when a novel variety in 
building was udoptotf. From such documents alone, it is 
presumed, the true history of the rise and progress of the 
pointed arch can lie ascertained.” 

Mr. .VI. Calllm proposes to publish by subscription 
Travels in the Island of Trinidad, it is his intention to 
show the local and political ftTi|)ortaiice of that island to 
this country, and to poitil out the advantages which wonld^ 
re-iilt from a population of emigrant Scotch Highlanders. 
'I'liis gciulcin.m seems to have a wonderfully accurate notion 
of the real interests of this country ! 

Mr.oHANisM .—\ machine has been constructed for cx- 
peditiou.dy stripping and plucking the fur from skins, an 
operntinn tiitkcrio performed by manual labour. 

Two invi ntions have been announced to the mnnnfac- 
tnring wvirhl, of macliiiicry for spinning, doubling, &c 
ahrrads of various nuiterinl.s. 

Two large cotton inaniifactorics arc erecting on the river 
Dee, in North Wales. 

J^tviNci Machine.—M r. Schmidt, a native of Meek 
lenburg, and tutor to the family of the Prince of Moldavia^ 
has invented a machine by means of wbicli a man may 
continue a very considerable time under water without 
coramunicaiiou with the atmospheric air. 

Klop-stdck bom at Qnidlimbomg, in the principality 
of Hallcrsiiidt, of rather indigent parents, was the Homer 
and the Pindar of Germany. It it not only in hia own 
country that Klop'iock is known; he has filled Europe 
with His name. Tlie muses were the charm and gloiy of 
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his life. From his first appearance in the world, his merit 
was appreciated. The presents of the king of Denmark, 
and the Margrave of liaden, put him in a condjtion to 
live indo|>endcnt, and have no other pursuit thafi that to 
which he was directed by his genius. Nature had endowed 
him with an easy and pleasant disposition, and an iinalter- 
al)lc*sere*ty of mind. He lived in the midst of a family 
by which he was adori^l, and with friends who were 
worthy of his esteem. His old age was happy and ho¬ 
noured. He preserved to a very advanced penort of life alt 
the fire of his genius. For more than fifty years, the lyric 
enihusiusm glowed in his soul with an ardouf^wlmost 
always equal. At his dSSIh he preserved the sweet illu¬ 
sions of the poet. In his last moments the poetical beings, 
created by his own imagination, appeared to him. lie 
saw them, and called them bv their names. Hr felt him 
self transported into a peopled world, embellished with all 
the charms of his fancy. This poetical delirium Bringr 
to our rtcollcetion that Hivarol, upon the point of cx'' 
piring, called for some attic figs and nectar. Klopstock 
leriumatcd his mortal career at Ilaniburg, in the ygili year ^ 
of liis age, OH the l-ith of March IKO;}. He who is pels- ' 
sessed only of fortune and power has, at his death, neither 
friends nor admirers. It is not so with the man of genius. 
The obsequies of Klopstock were celebrated with the 
greatest possible pomp. The senate, the corps diploma¬ 
tique, professors and founders of schools, philosophers, 
and a great many other persons of Hamburg and Altona, 
accompanied his bier (Kant has since received the same 
honour at Koenigsberg). The retinue being arrived at the 
tei^le, the poem of the Messiah was put on Klopstock’s 
coflin; a crown of laurel was placed on the book which 
was open, and the twelfth Canto of the work was read. 
Theaodes of the poet merited the same honour; for, per- 
haps,*they arc his rhef-rCanutrre. The picture of the trans> 
figuration'was exhibited near the hier of Raphael. This 
mode of rendering homage to genius ihrougli the medium 
of its grandest conceptions, has been before employed. 
Archimedes wished to have Ids tomb adorned with his 
most famous discovery. BernoHitli expressed the same 
desire. Hie ashes of Kloptnck were buried according t« ’ 
his directions in the churen yard of the village of Oltenten, 
under the thick foliage of a superb young Elm. He re¬ 
poses under the tree which he had planted on the grave of 
iiis wife, and under which he had always a melancholy 
sati.sfaction to go and meditate. 

Klopstock has coinjiosed a number of odes that form 
two volumes in 8vo. Part were piibli.shed in 1747 , and 
part in 1787- They insure immortal glorv to their author. 
This is pcrhajis the most perfect of Klopstock's works. 
•Some of these odes have lieeii imitated in French. He his 
dedicated his Messiah a )>oem in twenty cantocs to Ins 
illustrious patron Frederick the fifth, king ef Denmark and 
Norway. The first cantues of that work appeared in 1740, 

A few years after the Messiah was published, M, Junker 
and M. Anthelmy, professors in the military college, tran¬ 
slated the first (> caiitoes into French. It has sineedwaw. 
translated entire jnto F'ngiish, Dutchi Italian and French. 
This work is rich in sublime conceptions and magnificent 
images. After the Paradise Lost, and the Jerusalem deli¬ 
vers, the Messiah is the epic poem among the mt^erns 
that has furnished most stiUerts to the painter, and tlid 
sc^turer, for the grand and sublime. 

The great merit of Klopstock’s works is in the diction. 
He enchants fay his noUe and encJgMic style,—He charms* 
by the melody and harmony of his venetf But his works 
resemble those liquors that lose tlieir flavour when ponitd 
from one vessel into another, the bMuiiei cannot be 
preserved in a translaUon, and it is in G^any alone that 
they can be sufliciently appreciated. But thOu{^ a German 
alone can be the best juage of his merits, men of letter* 
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of all countriea 'wIU do homage to his talents, and ])Tnciai(n 
him one of the must sublime geniuses that the 18th cen¬ 
tury has produced. 

Th8 late Db. Bvchak was born at Ancram, a village 
near Jedburgh, in lloxbnrghshire, in the year I?'-'}). Il'is 
father possessed a small landed estate there, in addition to 
which he rented a farm appertaining to the Dij^e oitUox- 
hnrgh. Housed to say, that he had heard his grandfatlicr 
teli, that he reiIK mitered liaving entered through a window 
in she paternal uiansiou, on purpose to bring out the pru- 
visiDiis belonging to the lamily, at the tinii* the house 
iUelj^js garrisoned by liie King's troops, and its inhalni- 
anis driven into ilie faclds. 'lUtgi probably alludes to th.it 
uniiappy perittd of the history of Scotland (about the tear 
1()78,) wiicn the Duke of l..iu<lerd.de reigned in the luunc 
of Charles II. under the appellatioii of his Majesty's 
Commissioner. The Doctor, at .an early period, had a 
turn for medical studies, and even while a hoy at the gram¬ 
mar-school, was accustomed to act in the eap.tcilic,s of 
both surgeon and physician to the whole \ illage. He re¬ 
paired, however, to the University of I'idinlinrgii, with a 
view to the .study of divinity. But his theological pursuits 
were .soon interrupted by a predilection for mathematics, 
which proved more congenial to his mind. He at the same 
time obtained considerable prohcieiiey in botany, vvliich 
delightful department of science continued to fiirnisli a 
source of amusement for many years of hU life. Dr. 
Buch.m at length dedicated himself wholly to mediciiie. 
In consequence of the invitation of a fellow student, who 
had settled in Yorkshire, the doctor joined him for some 
time in tlic practice of his art, A new incident tended not 
a little to extend his fame and iinitrovcment. On a vacancy 
for a physician to the l''otnidling Ilospital, then establislieil 
and supported by parliumeiit, at Ackwortb, be (j^clarcd 
himself a candidate, and was elected, after a pubNc com¬ 
petition or trial of skill with ten professional men. While 
nere, he laid the foundation of that knowledge of the 
diseases of children, which afterwards formed the subject 
of his in.'itigural disseriatioii, when he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh to take a degree as doctor of physic. The Doctor 
remained at Ackworih until the institution itself was anni¬ 
hilated. Parliament being at length convinced, that 
foundling hospitals did little or no good, withdrew the 
sixty thousand pounds annually voted for its support, in 
consequence of which the whole fabric tumbled to pieces. 
On this, our young physician returned to Kdinburgh, 
where he practised for several years with success, and oc¬ 
cupied his hours of leisure in composing titc “ Domestic 
Medirine: or a Treatise on the Cure and Prevention of 
Diseases by Regimen and Simple Medicines.—^I’lns was 
first published in 1770, and dedicated to Sir John Pi ingle, 
then President of the Iloy-il Six-iety, with whom he was 
in some measure ronncctcd by bis wife's family. On the 
death of the late Dr. Gregory he became a candidate for 
‘ the vacant chair} but the system of rendering prores.sor- 
•hips hereditary, which, though fortunately successful in 
that particular instinre, must inevitably terminate in the 
ruin of whatever university adopts it a| a rule of conduct 
presented an invincible obstacle to his success. A bequ'est 
from a scientific man, equally honourable to both parties, 
now pointed out a new career. The celebrated Fergusson, 
for many.yeafs a lecttsCr on natural philosophy, on his 
death b^ueatbed his apparatus at that time considered as 
the best in Great Britain, to^ the Doctor; and rf not abso¬ 
lutely as a It^cy, jiot on temis sp^ieneficial, that he con¬ 
sidered it prudpnl to .accept of it. Immediately after this, 
he himself delirarcd two cbtnfses of lectures annually for 
tfirte years, with the assistatice of his son, who performed 
the’ experimental ^rt, to^ very drowded audiences ; the 
apartment, which neld about tvyo'hundrid persons, bemgfl 
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celebrity of his work, having rendered' the Doctor’s name 
by this time exceedingly popidar, he determined to try his 
fortune on the wider ilicaiie of London, ills success was 
at first very flattering; and could he have withstood the 
allurements of company, which hi.s cunt ivial talents always 
enlivened, and considered the healing art merely as a 
Iflcratite profession, he might have nndoubledly amassed a 
large ami ample fortune. But he too ftequenily preferred 
the society of an agrccal'lc friend to the calls ot business, 
the imporiimitics of patients, and the pursuits of wcalil). 
He, however, exerted himself at limes ; and a little be¬ 
fore tlie niemorablc revolution, lie repaired to Dunkirk, 
wlicre be restored a rich mercliani to health, after his ease 
had been rehnc|nisbe(l as hopeless l,y all the Freneb pity - 
sicians. His the Domestic Medicine, hi.s 

e.xperienced a sale fir exceeding that of any other medical 
work eter published before in this island.. It has gone 
tlirough no less than I 9 editions, many of which consisted 
of six and seven tlionsund copies each, and still enjoys as 
extensive a circulation as ever. In addition to this, it has 
Itecn frcq^ueiilly published in Ameiica, and has been re¬ 
peatedly imitated, cimied, and pirated, in various ways, 
us well as under diuerent forms, both in Ireland and in 
this country. It is translated into every language of £u- 
roi>f‘, and even into the Russian. I'hc reputation of thu 
author appears to have been still greater on the Continent 
than in bis native country. From the late Kmpress of all 
the Russias, the munificent revvarder of every species of 
lie received a large niedallion of pure gold, which 


mertt, 

has been seen and admired by the author of this article, 
with a complimentary letter, written at her Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty’s express desire, by the Chancellor D’Ostermann. 
He also received many other coniplimciitary letters, some 
of them accompanied with liberal presents, IidiIi from in¬ 
dividuals and societies in several parts of the West India 
i4ands, expressive of their sense of the many and great 
advautugc.s derived from this work. 

Ill addition to this, he has published a Treatise on the 
Venereal Disease, which has passed through three editions. 
His last work is entitled, ‘ .‘Vdvicc to Aloilters on the 
subject of their own Health, and on the Means of pro¬ 
moting the Health, Strength, and Beauty of their Ofl'- 
springand on this, as on all other ocr.iskms, he pleads 
the cause of the best iniere.sts of humanity. We under¬ 
stand that he has left a considerable quantity of maim- 
scripts, and some written memorials of his- own life, 
which will probably be edited by his son, who has lately 
published a medical trearise. 

ITie leading trait of tne Doctor’s character was benevo¬ 
lence and goo«l will to men of every description, if we ex¬ 
cept the apothecaries! That class of people, he considered 
as degrading the science of medicine, ny converting it into 
a sordid cailiiig, and too often preventing any good that 
could be expected from it, by loading the stomach of the 
patient with drugs, without having previously formed any 
just idea of the nature of the disease. This benevolent 
temper, which could never resist the call, or even the ap¬ 
pearance of distress, greatly iitjured the Doctor’s pecuniary 
circumstances; although it is now ascertained, that, even 
in his latter years, he was in the annual receipt of con¬ 
siderably more money than any person imagined. 

The disorder which proved'fatal, indicated symptoms of 
water in the chest. He never oftcc complained, or shewed 
any apprehension of death, of whose apjiroach he wa.<!, 
however, sensible, and frequently spoke of the event with¬ 
out emotion. He was abroad on the day previous to his 
death, which beebtred on the Sdth of February, 180.^, at 
nine in the evening, in an attempt to reach his bed frotii 
the sofa, where he had just been reclining, and talking in 
his usiioil placifl manner. He had no previous confinement, 

* ^ M t ^ . 1 • _II*'.* 
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without any considerable degree of pain, and almost with¬ 
out a "man, in the 76 lh jear of his age. 

^.’ArIo^Mt, litsTiTOTB OP Franck.— ^Tlie following ac- 
ooiuu of a late transaction in iliai body, deserves p-'irticular 
iioiicc, as it decisively marks the present si.ile ol freedom 
of opiniiiii in France. It is extr.icicd fioiii a (ierinan. 
Jonrnil published rather beyond the range of the J'Vench 
iloiuiuiun ; and it is to be ollserved, tli.it no mention wiiat- 
cver is imde of the ir.ms.iction in the Frem-li journals, 
which merely state the pii/c-tiucstion now ailopieil;— 
“ Tile cla.ss of Aneicii l.itcralure and History ol tl’.i' Na¬ 
tional In.,titii(c, vvhitli particularly represents the l.'tte 
Academy of Inscriptions, had, at one of its late sittings, 
pitched upon the following rpiestion as the subject of the 
next iirize-cssay; ‘ I'o determine from the writings of an- 
tient antliors what their opinions were with regard to the 
representative system, how it was conduced anlong dil- 
fcreiii ancient nations, .as also the regulations respecting 
individual or personal ficcdoin, and the me.iits employed 
to establish and secure both.’ “ It may easily he perceived," 
continues the German journal, “ tliat if question of tins 
sort could not be v erv acce|»ialile to the present French go¬ 
vernment, although It was |iropostd by the Abbe Gregoire 
.and adopted by his inthicncc. It is said that a letter was 
iminciliatcly vvrilien by the minister of the police to the 
president, desiring him to have another question substituted 
in the room of this obnoxious one. Our correspondent 
does not |iositivclv assert whether such a letter actually was 
vvrilien or not; l>iit it is at least certain, that in the nc.\t 
sitting, the original question was laid aside, .mil the fol¬ 
lowing one adopted m its stead ; * Wli.il influence has 
]VI.thomct had on Civiliraiion and Fn-rJoin?’ It would 
not be amiss for a cornnetitor, in allusion to ilic last word 
(J'lCfdom) to take for llie motto of ids ejsay, l)c mvrtuis 
«i7 nisi bon’im.'' 7’hc German .lournal stales tliis intelli¬ 
gence to have hern procured by a letter from Paris, da(Cd 
February 1'8, l.SD.s. If indeed it be true, of which we 
sec no reason to doubt, it must he considered as of much 
importance in regard to the state of opinion in France. 
It IS in rain that Bonaparte endeavours to dazzle the people 
by the idle mummery of the days of Charlopiagne. Free¬ 
dom, however inipcrfecilv uiiderstood, has got possession 
of the minds of the people. If they dare nut ttdk about 
it, or apply it iu the present state of things, their attach¬ 
ment to It will be displayed by making it the subject of 
their rcsc.'irclies into aniiquitv. If tliey arc not permitted 
to inquire how Greece and Borne cherished freedom, they 
w ill at least expose how Mahomet trampled it under foot. 
'I'licse sentiments cannot long Aist in the same country 
with a military dcspoti.sin. 

Danis-h Litkraturk.— -The D.tnish press, like that of 
other continental kingdoms, has for some time groaned 
under the most jiernicioiis restraints. The edict of the 27 th 
Sejucoibcr, 1790, was particularly ciikulated to paralyse all 
literary eiforts and all freedom of discussion. Since that 
period till lately scarcely any work deserving of the least 
notice has a|>pi>arc<l in Iknmark. A clause in that edict 
forhad the |)ublitMlioii of all anonymous works whatever, 
whether the matter contained in them were exceptionable or 
not. No man could therefore commence his literary career 
vvithniii at once disclosing his name to the public; and the 
AiiHidcnt were thus completely silenced. Of late sqme 
authors have not only begun to publisli, but to express such 
sentiments in their writings a.s are ever cherishet) secretly in 
(heljninan heart. One of the'most distinguished of these 
acitlvors is Nicolai Fallrsen, who first published a theolo¬ 
gical,magazine, containing extracts from various foreign 
publications, and fias upvv commenced a work entitkdi 
“ Tkyologitk Maanedsskr^ far Fatdrelanieh Jleli&on^ 
sfacrete”. the Monthly Tiieolt^cal Repository for pten- 
rnark. This publication contains a number ot oi^ginal 
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Danish compositions, and is likely t» pwve of gmt conscc 
quence to the theological knowledge of that kingdom. I ho 
pnhlication commenced in January 180.3, and tour volumes 
of it have already been completed. ’l'hey_contain much in¬ 
formation with regard to the stale of religions knowledge 01 
Denmark and in other countries, and many learned essays 
oil the original languages of Scripture and on C/hurch His- 
lorv, 'll ira'iirlAiioii ^f several of Blair’s Sermons is also in- 
seiied ill them. In the thir.l volume we remark an account 
of the lloiiiaii ('alholic religion in Denmark. The lloniaii 
( aiholics li.ivc chiircl'cs at C ojjeiihagen, Altoiia, Fridericia, 
Glucksiadt, F.lsinciir, and Kiel. The salaries of their com¬ 
mon regulars in Copenhagen auionut to between 4 an(b60t)0 
ri.x dollars, while the Pi.Scstant preachers there have only 
300 rix dollars each. At Klsintur the institutions of cch- 
Ixicy are said to produce a number of converts to the Roman 
Catholic religion. Is the progress of Catholicism to be 
wondered at 111 a country where the press is gagged, and the 
lice circulation of knowledge restrained. 

I.iTERARY Proiiibitio'S’. —^Thc police at'Paris has pro¬ 
hibited the last new novel of Pigault Lebrun, entitled 
Jerome. —It is also reported that the works of il. Von 
Muller, counsellor at Berlin, have been prohibited in the 
Austrian states. 

Natural History.— The Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Gottingen have received from one of their foreign asso¬ 
ciates, M. Thuiiberg at Upsal, distinguished for his re¬ 
searches in natural history, a communication entitled 
“ lliiistratioiis of some Genera of Coleopiratif Insects. 
M. Thunberp has here separated four genera of the beetle 
kind, chiefly from Smith AiiieriM, which had hitherto been 
confoonded together. lie has distinguished them by the fol¬ 
lowing characters. 

1. ^Igerogaster: Antennaj lanceolatas, medio crassiorcs. 
Elytra ahbreviata. 

il. Macropus: Antennae sctaccaa, thoracis spiu-a late¬ 
ralis, solitaria, glebosa, inobilis. - 

III. Pachymerus; Autennse ftUformes, serratae. Fcmera 
postica incrassata. 

IV. Chalepus: Anlennaa moniltfonnes. Thorax teres, 
inimarginatus, autice angustatus. Elytra rugoso-scabra. 

Natural History.— The assessor Schobz of Haynau 
in Silesia, has in his possession a water animal, half toad 
and half fish, which was taken out of a well at Muchels- 
dorf. It has a grizly head, a flat, broad, smooth belly, 
projecting sides, and hind legs like a toad; the back in co¬ 
lour and sha(ie resembles a gudgeon; and its tail and size 
.fxactly correspond with that fish. The lower part is much 
shortened and has no fins. The mouth resembles a fish 
more than a toad. This animal has been preserved in spi¬ 
rits by Dr. l Aiube of Haynau. 

John N. Fisher, celebrated for his mathematical and 
astronomical knowWge, died on the 21st of February, at 
Wurzburg, in the sGm year of his age. His life was a 
series of vicissitudes and misfortunes. He was bdrn at 
Miesbach in Bavaria, after the suppression of the order of 
Uie jesuiu, to which he always bore an aversion. In 
1779 * he became teacher of mathematics at Ingoistadt, he 
was afterwards astronomer to the Observatory at Manheini, 
and since September 1803, was a public teacher at Wurz¬ 
burg. Always accustomed to declare his opinions freely 
ana boldly, he strenuously opposed the followers of wild 
doctrines, and was in consequence obliged to take refuge 
in England in 1793- Here he lived respected. for his lite¬ 
rary acquisitions till 1803, when he returnefi to h!s ifowty 
grranged native country.^ Among, his manusenpto, wbi(^ 
be was diligently preparing for publica^n,, t|wre aredm- 
portant. diaquuidpns on Uie state of and 
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Academical Qite^fiona, t/ie Honourable William 

Drummond, K.C. F.R.S. I'.Il.S.K. Author of' « 
Translation of Perdus, ^to. 18 *-. Cadell ^ Duiies, 

the reader judges of the object of this work 

■ merely from its title, pachaps he will not be able 
to form any very dehiiite idea of it. It embraces, 
or may be made to embrace, such a variety of 
topics as tends rather to perplex the mind, than to ex¬ 
hibit a distinct general view. Rut the learned reader 
perceives that it relates to such questions as were agi¬ 
tated in the Academy of Plato, The specific object is 
developed in the preface. It is the cultivation of the 
first philosophii. This in the language of Aristotle is 
equivalent to the term Metaphysics or the Philoso¬ 
phy of Mind. Of the utility of the study there can be 
no doubt, at ]ea.st in as much as it regards the philo- 
aophy of the human mind. The powers of the human 
mind arc the instruments which we employ in the pur¬ 
suit of science. But it so, the analysis and classification 
of these powers, with the knowledge of their limits and 
extent, must be of the first importance. The study, 
however, is far from being inviting at least in the first 
stage of progress. The difficulty of abstracting the 
mind from material objects, the intricacy afd obscu¬ 
rity in which the subject is naturally involved, and 
the still greater obscurity in which it has been in¬ 
volved by the sophistry or misconception of real or 
pretended philosophers, arc obstacles which it requires 
much knowledge as well as much industry to sur¬ 
mount. Fur this reason, joined with some others, 
arising from mistaken views of the subject, there ex¬ 
ists, among many people, an almost invincible preju¬ 
dice against the science of Metaphysics. This preju. 
dice, the author of the present work combats and re¬ 
futes in his preface, by showing the true object of 
metaphysical science, and the advantages which re¬ 
sult from it; he laments, however, at the same time, 
that the study is so little cultivated by men of talhnt. 
In one of our Universities the advantage resulting 
from classical knowledge is highly estimated; in ano¬ 
ther, a profound acquaintance with mathematics: 
but the science of mind and the study of nature are 
discouraged as dangerous, or neglected as useless. 
Convinced, however, of the importance and utility of 
the study, our author resolves to devote himself Iq the 
prosecution of it, alike regardless of the contempt of 
the pedant, and the sneer of the coxcomb.—We shall 
proceed to give such an analysis of the work as is 
consistent with our limits. 

There is a preliminary observation, however, which 
we have to ot^r nnth regard to th^ order or distribu¬ 
tion of the parts of the subject. This is certainly very 
far from being perspicuous. The present volume is 
indeed divided into two books, and each book into 
‘Beveral 'chapters; but what the specific object of the 
book is, or of the cliapters which it contains, it is im* 
possible to tell tili you have read the whole. There is 
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no title to either book or chapter, and consequently 
no apparent utility in the division. What is the 
object of dividing a work into books and chapters ? 
Is it not for the purpo.se of distinguishing such parts 
of the subject as are really distinct in themselves, and 
of conveying to the reader a general idea of each be¬ 
fore he enters into the particular detail > But thi.s ob¬ 
ject cannot be attained unless the subject of each 
division is briefly stated at its commencement, and 
unless the division itself arises natnmlly out of the 
subject. And for any reason that we can see to the 
contrary, the present volume might just as well have 
been divided into ten books as into two. At the 
hundretl and thirty-fifth page we are indeed intro¬ 
duced into the second book; but why at this particu¬ 
lar period, it is not easy to discover. It indicates no 
'|>articular aera in the philo.sophy of mind, and proposes 
as its object no particular department of the science. 
Reviewers have sometimes been accused of consulting 
only the index of a book, or its table of contents, in 
order to facilitate their labours, and spare themselvek 
the task of toiling through a dull or tedious per¬ 
formance. But the author of the pre.sent work haa 
taken special care that nobody shall know what its 
contents ar«^ except at the expence of an actual pe¬ 
rusal. 

Book I. Chap. 1. —Men, says Mr. Drummond, 
have generally supposed the mind to be an incorporeal 
substance endowed with numerous qualities and fa¬ 
culties such as perception, memory, imagination, will. 
But before accounting fur all mental phenomena by 
supposing the existence of a number of intellectual 
faculties, it might, he thinks, have been, perhaps, 
worthy of philosophical accuracy to have examined 
and to have explained the nature of power—Of the 
propriety, or rather practicability of this mode of pro¬ 
cedure, we entertain some doubts. The existence of 
power is inferred <>nly from its effects. It is the ef- 
icet, therefore, or exertion of power which first at¬ 
tracts the attention of the mind, and not. the abstract 
idea of power itself; consequently the nature of power 
in the abstract was not likely to become the first ob¬ 
ject of philosophical inquiry, but rather its modes of 
operation. And if philosophers had made this their 
first object of inquiry, we think they would have been 
very fruitlessly employed. The nature of power must 
remain, perhaps for ever, as profound a mystery as 
the nature of substance. Our conceptions of both are 
merely relative; of substance, to its qualities; and of 
power, to its effects. 

But the difficulty of the inquiry does not intimidate 
Mr. Drummond. Is power, be asks, a cause or an 
effect ?—Power must be considered as tlie cause of all 
action, and the power of every created being must be 
considered as the effect of its creator's. Power, there¬ 
fore, according to the light in which it is considered, 
may be regarded either as a cause or an effect. But 
tills answer wiU cot satisfy Mr. Drummondj fi» ii 
if 
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appears >n t}ie course of bis dit<;ussion that he means 
to ask, whether power be the first cause of all things, 
or the efiect of the first cause. All that can be said 
is, that considered in this light, the question is founded 
upon a misconception of the subject, and the only 
reply necessary is, that it is neither the one nor tiie 
other. Power could not be the first cause, because 
power is not an intelligent being; and tlie power of 
the first cause could not be an efiect, because every 
efiectsupposes the previous exertion of power. Power, 
therefore, was not the first cause, nor the ettect of 
the first cause, but an attribute of the first cause. 

But, says hir. Dnuntnoiid, if power be an attribute 
of substance, tl»cn to predicate the existence of power 
is to predicate the existence of substance. Now, 
what is snbstaticc ? If perception, imagination, and 
memory, are powers of the soul, what is the soul itself? 

1 shall be told, says he, that it is that in which all 
those qualities inhere, and I am told of material sub* 
stance, that it is that in which certain qualities exist; 
but this does not enable me to distinguish the one 
from the other; therefore, spiritual substance is not 
well described as that in which certain qualities 
inhere.-—We do not pretend to say, that it is well 
described. It is, however, all the description that can 
be given of it, fur our knowledge of mind is relative 
merely to its qualities. But if we allow power to be 
the first cause of all things, which seems to be here 
represented as the most probable opinion, will Mr. 
Drummond, therefore, tell us what power is?—He 
will find himself just as much puzzled im describing 
power as others are in describing substance.—But if 
we are not to believe the existence of qualities till we 
shall comprehend the nature of substance, we shall 
believe very little indeed. A man may certainly be¬ 
lieve that matter is extended and divisible, although 
he cannot tell what matter is. Consequently, he may 
believe also that the soul possesses powers, although 
he cannot tell what the soul is. 

Mr. Drammon.d, however, is so far from attempting 
to describe power, that he thinks we have not even a 
notion ot it. Mr. Locke had said that we obtain an 
idea of power from observing the motion which exter¬ 
nal bodies communicate to each othftr, and from attend¬ 
ing to the influence of volitions over our thoughts. In 
this way we<*rtainly acquire it, though not exactly as 
described by Mr. Locke. Mr. Drummond says no. 
*' While impulse imparts impulse, I may be sensible 
of a repeated cftect, which I may conclude is pro¬ 
duced by a repeating cause; but 1 have no perception 
of the cause. The vis movendi is no object either of 
sense or of understanding." We can acquire no notion 
of power, therefore, by observing the motion of ex¬ 
ternal bodies. But neither do we acquire it from at¬ 
tending to the volitions of the mind. A volition is a 
modified desire, and a desire is the indistinct percep¬ 
tion of an agreeable idea; but desire implies not 
power, because the idea which causes it cannot, at 
the same time, be caused by it. Consequently, we 
derive no idea of power from attending to the pheno¬ 
mena of volition.—After the overthrow of Hume’s 
arguments on this subject by Dr. Aeid, we did not ex¬ 
pect to see such a flimsy superstructure erected on the 
eld fuandattoo. If we may conclude that a repeated 
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effect is produced by a repeating cause, we may and 
must conclude at the same time that there exists ia 
that cause an energy sufficient to produce the efiect. 
This is our notion of power. But it may be attained 
also from attending to the volitions of the mind. To 
confound together volition and desire is altogether 
unphilosd^liicnl. For whatever Dr. Priestley may 
have said on the subject, asid whatever Mr. Drum-i 
mond may bi-lieve, they are distinct and often inde¬ 
pendent operations of the mind. A man may desire 
what he does not will, and will what he does not dq- 
sire. Mr. Drummond might with propriety say, that 
he desires to discover the longitude, but what would 
people think at'him if he were to say that he willed it. 

A man may will to drink a nauseous draught, and 
may actually drink it for the good of his health, and 
all without any desire to do so. But in order to ob¬ 
tain the idea of power by attending to the volitions of 
the mind, it is not necessary tlint ideas should present 
themselves to the mind in consequence of volition. 
It is enough if we can arrest and detain such ideas as 
we please, and exclude or discard others in conse¬ 
quence of an act of the will. But every man must be 
conscious that he can do so, and hence he derives the 
notion of power. 

It is worth while observing that Mr. Drummond, 
although he affects to deny that men can have any 
notion of power, expresses himself at the same time, 
in snch a manner as to make it appear that he fancied 
he had a notion of it himself. " There can be no such 
thing as q, power which is contingent.” But if Mr. 
iDrunimonfl has no notion at all of power, how does 
he know that there may not be a power which is con¬ 
tingent ? 

From this specimen of Mr. Drummond’s philosophy 
the reader will, perhaps, be inclined to think as we 
do, that it is not likely he will throw much light upon 
the subject of Metaphysics. We shall consult, how¬ 
ever, a few more of his chapters. 

Chap. 2.—Mr. Drummond takes notice of the in-^ 
accuracy of the division of powers into active and 
passive. It has been suggested, he thinks, by the 
changes which seemingly take place in the objects 
around us, bat which are, in fact, only sensations in 
our own minds. “ We can speak with certainty of 
nothing but of our own sensations, and it would be 
absurd to say, that a difference in our sensations is a 
difference in an external object. The heat is not in 
the ffre, the colour is not in the rose. They are merely 
sensations in the mind.—But the division of powers 
into active and passive may be false, and yet the dis¬ 
tinction between action and passion may be true. If 
our sensations undergo changes, these changes must 
proceed from a cause. And if the sensation be chang^, 
the caustt must also be changed. If a bar of iron burns 
Mr. D.’s finger, when applied to it, which did not do 
so upon a former trial, will he believe that the bar has 
undergone no change; or that the change exists 
merely in his sensations ? He will believe, and he 
will find that the qualities of the bar have been 
changed by the accession of a degree of heat which it 
did not formerty possess. Mr. Drummond’s mistake 
on this sulyect proceeds from his adopting the doc- 
uine of Locke in its utmost latitude, concenuog the 
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Kcondai7 qasUi'u'l at matterj and from confounding 
the quality with the sensation which it produces, be¬ 
cause the same tem^ happens to express both. But 
the consequences of Mr. Drummond's doctrines go 
a much greater length than this. They involve even 
the existence of the material world itself. But after 
the failnre of the attempts of Berkely and of Hume, 
we have not much to fbar from Mr. Drummond's 
attack.' 

Ckap. 3.—In the first chapter Mr. D. maintained 
tbst we have no idea of powers in this, he maintains 
that we have no idea of ssbstance. He shows that 
we cannot have it in the way that Locke supposed, 
and seems to think that, therefore, we cannot have it 
at all. Sensations, he says, can only convince us of 
their own exisieiu'e, and consequently cap gi\e us no 
idea of the existence of substance. But if sen.sations 
can give us no ideas of siib-staiice, why will not Mr. 
Drummond allow us to h.ive (he .issisiiince of some 
other oiierations of (lie mind—snch as perception and 
reasoning. By these we conceive that the mind may 
arrive at the idea holb of the qualities of external ob¬ 
jects, and of a substance in which they inhere. Our 
notion of substance must, indeed, be always obscure, 
because it is not direct but relative; but still it is a 
notion about which we can discourse intelligibly. 
** Of the beings of whont we can form no notion,” 
says Mr. D. " the Deity is undoubtedly one." But 
if men have no notion of the Deity, how does it hap¬ 
pen that tliey use such a term ? Have they no mean¬ 
ing at all when they speak of the Deity ^#-Mr. D. 
admits th.at the existence of (lie Deity is probable. 
But docs not this admission imply that he entertains 
some notion of the Deity?—When men reject the 
dictates and direction of common sense, there is no 
saying into what errors and absurdities they may fall. 

Chap. 4.—^This chapter professes to refute the opi¬ 
nions of Plato and of Aristotle concerning the primary 
matter. But allowing Mr. Drummond’s refutation to 
bc^ood, it will not follow that matter does not exist, 
«r that we have no notion of it at all. 

Chap. 5 .—^This chapter relates to| the opinions of 
philosophers concerning the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. Mr. Drummond agrees with Mr. 
l^ke, in considering the secondary qualities of oo- 
dies to be nothing else than sensations in the mind, 
which exist only as they are perceived; but thinks 
that the primary qualities should be considered in the 
same light. In short, he adopts the opinion of Berke- 
' ley upon the subject, whose ai^uments he does not 
pretend to consider as conclusive, but as unanswered. 
The arguments of Berkeley have been as coimiletely 
answered as any arguments canT be, by Dr. Reid in 
his Essays on the Intellectual Powers; and we think 
Mr. Drummond might have found that his own argu¬ 
ments are answered in the same Essays by anticipa¬ 
tion. But in order to remove the stumbling-block of 
modern philosophers, Mr. Drummond pretends to 
controvert the arguments of Dr. Betid, and be 
maintains* that. " Our sensea give us a direct and dis¬ 
tinct notion of the primary-qualities of bodies, and 
'only a relative and ^scure notion of the secondary 
qualities.”' For, sap Mr.D. If the senses do not 
themselvei feel and perctfive, how can they be said to 
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give us notions or ideas. It may be anawered (liat 
the senses are the in.struments by which the mind 
feels and perceives, and without which it could have 
no sensation or perception. Dr, Reid's expression, 
therefore, is perfectly just. They inform the mind of 
distinctions, but do not themselves distingttish. The 
|>cncil in the hand of a painter knows nothing of the 
picture which it forms. But Mr. D. thinks that Dr, 
Reid must have committed an inaccuracy in this in¬ 
stance, employing <he word senses for sensations. 
Dr. Reid was just as far from supposing that sens-a- 
tions give us ideas as Mr. Drummond can possibly be; 
but lie maintained that we derived them from the 
senses by means of perception. But, .says Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, allowing that the senses do give us notions, 
the feelings of all men will convince tne.m that tbeo* 
perceptions of heat and colour are just as direct and 
disiinol as tho.se of solidity aiul extension. The l.it- 
lacy lies here in the meaning of the word perception. 
For if it means any tiling in its present application, it 
means sensation. But sen<.stiun.s are not notions. 
Dr. Reid’s argument, therefore, is uotatTected by Mr. 
•D.’s reasoning. But Dr. Reid is not the only modem 
philo.sopher whose arguments on the subject Mr, D- 
affects to criticise. He pretends to controvert also 
the opinions of the author of Anvicnt Mrlnphp^ns. 
Lord Monboddo distinguishes primary from secondary 
qualities by saying that the former are tluKse of which 
science can be mads, But, says Mr. D., of words and 
reasonings we make two sciences, one which we call 
l.ogic, and Another which we call Metaphysics; and 
,yet words and reasonings are not primary qualities.— 
But it may be true that primary qualities are things of 
which science can be made, and yet it may not be 
true that all things of which science can be made are 
primary qualities.—Berkeley has attempted to show 
that primSiy qualities can have no existence. Mr. 
Drummond does not profess to undertake quite so 
much. He contents himself with endeavouring to 
explain in what manner they arc contemplated by the 
mind, under tlie beads of solidity, extension, and 
motion. 

Chap. €.—Jjocka^ says that solidity .is the idea be¬ 
longing to body by which w'e conceive it to fill 
space. The Peripatetics maintained that solidity is 
constituted by what they called the first s*imple form* 
With these accounts of solidity Mr. D. declares him¬ 
self dissatisfied (though we see no good reason why 
he should be dissatisfied with Locke’s account since 
be reduces it to an idea), and thinks it is not much 
elucidated by giving it the name of impenetrability; 
because there seems to be reason to conclude, either 
that impenetrability does not exist; or, if it do, that 
its existence cannot be proved. This is a hard^aying, 
and will admit at least of some dispute; but without 
waiting to debate the subject at present, let a.s see 
how solidity is explained by Mr. Drummond. " It it 
a simple made of which resistance is a simple idea.” 
Hardness is a relative idea of resistance, and solidity 
consists in such a repetition of our idea of liarduess as 
is distibctl;^ perceptible to our minds.” By this mode 
of elucidation Mr. D. has involved a very evident ne- 
tion in a very great deal of obscurKy. For with all 
his sophistry -ex^catioo, a simple mode is still 
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<)uality of substance, and there is just as much impro¬ 
priety in calling resistance an idea, as in calling soli¬ 
dity an idea. JResistance is a quality of matter ot 
which wc may form an idea, hut cannot he itself an 
idea. And we are afraid that Mr. D.’s reader will be 
but very little edified by being told that solidity con- 
si-sts in the repetition of the idea of hardness. Solidity 
is that quality of body which .suggest.s the idea of re¬ 
sistance, and which excludes otlier bodies trom occu¬ 
pying the same space at the same lime. This account 
of solidity will be perfectly intelligible to every man 
who will be at the trouble of grasping in his hand any 
hard substance. 

Chap, 7 .—This chapter contains one of the most 
complete riddl»>s that ever was invented. Mr. Drum¬ 
mond maintains that it is a contradiction to call ex¬ 
tension a propert)’ of matter, and for no better reason, 
it would appear, but because the accounts which some 
philosophers ha\e given of it are contradictory, and 
because several ditiicuUies seem to follow from its 
being admitted to be a property of matter. He admits, 
however, th.st we form notions of extension, and en¬ 
deavours to explain the manner in which we form 
them, “ As it is by the sight and the touch that we 
acquire our notions of extension, and as it is also by 
the comparison of such ideas that w'e learn to distin¬ 
guish the relative proportions of magnitudes ; so we 
may not improperly term extension a simple mode of 
duration.”—This is the riddle. Now for the solution. 
" Let any whole visible extent answering to the whole 
visual angle, at which all the rays of lighPfalling upon 
the retina are concentrated, be denominated a conli— 
%mvs qnantily. Again, let any apparent disunited 
quantities, equal to. particular objects, and making 
parts of continuous quantity, be called discrete. Con¬ 
tinuous extension will be equal to .what I term the 
simple mode of duration, and discrete quantities to 
particular combinations of the same simple idea. But 
the objects which I see before me with their diderent 
distances and relative magnitudes, being as it were 
summed up, make me perceptive of the simple mode 
of duration which has been called continuous exten¬ 
sion.'’ There is here a great show of logical and ma¬ 
thematical arg’umcntation, but 4'e confess ourselves 
to be just as much puzzled with the solution as with 
the riddle hself. We cannot comprehend how exten¬ 
sion is to be manufactured out of duration, or how 
the idea of time can suggest the idea of space. 

Chap. 8.—If motion, says Mr. Drummond, be any 
thing which may exist when unperceived, I ask what 
it is ?—^Aristotle's definition he considers as unintel¬ 
ligible ; and so it certainly is, and the definitions of 
Des Cartes, Borelli, and Newton, as defective and 
unsatisfactory. But Mr. D. should remember that 
motion is one of those simple ideas of which it is im¬ 
possible to give a strictly logical definition. It is in 
vain, therefore, to look for a definition which shall be 
idtogether unexceptionable. Newton’s is as follows 
Motut absolutus est translatio corporis de loco absoluto 
in locum absoltitum, relativus, de rclativo in rclaiivum. 
But this, says Mr. D. is the effect of motion rather 
than motion itself. It must be acknowledged that the 
vemark is justj but we are afraid that the case admits 
of 00 remedy. Mr. Drummond^ however, is not 


without hopes of giving ns both an intelligible and an 
unexceptionable definition of motion. After a great 
deal of reasoning, of which we^^inut give an analysis 
here, be concludes that the nioWn may be defined— 
Mutation in the combinations of our idtas ot rxtrnsmi. 
The definition, however, is liable to the same objec¬ 
tions wTiich'Mr. Drummond urges against Newton's^ 
Mutation, if we understanri the ineiiniug of the term, 
signifies chang-*. But change is not motion. It is 
the effect of motion. Mr. Drummond, however, en¬ 
deavours to make .ill,very pl.iin by the help of a Httio 
analogical illustmtion, tjjii result of which i.s, that*he 
involves the subject in the most ptlpable dar kness. 

Chap, t).—In Ihi.s chapter Mr. Drummond considers 
the opinions of philosophers concerning the inter¬ 
course which is carried on between mittd and matter, 
and then proceeds to make»ome rcm.trks upon the dif¬ 
ferent external organs of sen.se, from vvltichhe istodraw 
conclusions which may at first, he thinks, appear to 
the unjihilosophical reader to be a little extraordinary, 
but which will perhaps obtain his assent in the end. 

In describing our organs of smell, he gives an ac¬ 
count of their anatomical structure, which must cer¬ 
tainly be allowed to be relevant to the subject. But 
in explaining the manner in which smells or odours 
^ct upon the organs, we do not think it was necessary 
to give a chemical analysis of vegetable substances 
with a view to illustrate the nature of aro?no, or to 
tell the reader that the elements of all vegetable sub¬ 
stances are probably carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
with a n|ixtnre of phosphorus and azote, which in the 
common'kiate of the atmosphere remain in equilibrio! 
—But this it seems was to prove that nothing can be 
more different than our sens.itions of smell and their 
nominal causes. We have no dilficiilty in acknow¬ 
ledging the existence of the distipetion. A sensation 
can never be the same thing with its cause. But, says 
Mr. Drummond, an eminent metaphysician declares 
that he hasnot the least difficulty iii conceiving the air 
to be perfumed with aromaticodours even in the deserts 
of Arabia, where human foot never trod, and who de¬ 
cides that the man who maintains smells to exist only 
in the mind must be mad, or guilty of an abuse of lan¬ 
guage. This eminent metaphysician, is Dr. Beid; 
and in his view of the subject there can be nothing 
more just; but if smells are sensations only, there can 
be nothing more absurd. It is ascertained, however, 
that the sensation of smell is occasioned by some 
subtle and insensible effluvia which issue from odo¬ 
riferous bodies. This sensation has obtained the 
name of smell, and in common language so has the 
effluvia. Where then is the impropriety of supposing 
this effluvia to bei dispersed through tite air even 
where there is no sentient being to perceive it. This 
b Dr. field’s meaning. But if smell is merely a sen¬ 
sation in the mind, and nothing else, what is to be 
made of the effluvia. 

Mr. Drummopd next proceeds to consider the other 
organs, and labours hard to prove that the qualities of 
external objects of which they have been supposed to 
inform us can be nothing else but sensations, in the 
mind. For, says he, other beings might have been 
constituted, with organs so different from ours, as to 
have drawn concliuiona directly contrary to thogfr 
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which we make concerning the qualities of external |j exists a material world or a sxihstance called sfTirit; but 
objects. Beings might bertainly b(yso constituted, but j we exhort them to be of good cheer, and to rest assured 
this proves nothing to Mr. D.’s purpose. For the I that the substances of matter and of mind will suffer nO' 
cause of their sensations, is still understood to exist in detriment whatever from hl|r. Druntiuond's attack, 
the external object. Even as we are constituted, all The first system to be examined is that of De* 
qualities do not affect men alike. \Vh.\t excites Cartes. Des Cartes had the merit of being the first to- 
an agreeable sensation in one mind may excite a dis- detect the defects, and to reject the authority, of the 
agreeable sensation in another; and yet tlie quality of doctrines of Aristotle. Disdaining the yoke of nutho- 
external objects which is the cause of it may remain I rity, and daring to tliink for himself, he not only de- 
the same. Mr. D. says, that it cannot be so. To I monstrated the errors of ancient systems, but erected 
one man an apple seems sweet, to another the same a new one of his own. U was not to be supposed 
apple seems sour j therefore, liCrther can pretend to that his system should be altogether free from error, 
assert that there exists in the apple any property what- or that he could all at once disengage himself from 
ever which causes taste. This argument is so exces- llte prejudices of his early education. His determin.!- 
sively trifling and absurd, that it scarcely deserve!, a lion to doubt of every thing that could no^be clearly 
serious refutation. The two^ persons perceive tlie | proved is not quite so philosophical as he imagined, 
quality through different mediums; for the organs of |j and his cugito ergo sum is not quite so good a fbunda- 
both cannot be supposed to be exactly in the same j tion for the fabric of human knowledge as he believed, 
state. Their difference of sensation, therefore, is just j] This principle Mr. D. attacks and shews to be absurd, 
the effect tliat should follow, even while the quality ol || which is, indeed, not difficuit to do. He exposes a).so 
the apple remains the same.—So he argues w'ilh.re* |j the weakness of some other of his arguments, but 
gard to our sense of hearing. If there were any such || does pot exhibit the merits of his system in tireir pro- 
thing as external causes of sound, all sounds would 11 per point of view. Indeed, this was scarcely to be 
be alike agreeable or disagreeable to all persons. But j expected. The parts of the system of Dcs Cartes 
this would require all men’s ears to be formed equally I which are most impregnable, are those wliich mili- 
perfect, and to be placed in the same situation with late most against the peculiar opinions of Mr. Drum- 
respect to the sonorous body.—Rut Mr. Drummond I mond. It suited his purpose best therefore to pass 
reserves his strongest argument till the last. This is them over unnoticed. 

the argument derived from our sense of sight, w liich C/tap. This chapter professes to treat of the 
he considers as decisive of the non-existence of exter- I metaphysical ogiuions of Lord Bacon ; but contains 
nal objects. If, says he, you see the real exterq^ oh- at the same time a sketch of the opinions of almost all 
ject, must you not .see it in its proi)er place ? But thiancient pliilosophers. The chief ground of Mr. 
you who look at the ri.sing sun do not see it in its true I] D.'s censure as directed against Lord Bacbn is, because 
place, for it is actually below the horizon. It is its he admits “ the doctrine of the rational soul being a 
image then and not the sun itself which you see substance which pos.sesses certain powers or faculties.” 

But if 1 can reduce you to an image, perhaps, I may This to Mr. D. is one of the most obnoxious of all 

reduce you at last to nothing at all.—We answer that metaphysical doctrines, and, meet with it where he 
we see the sun itself at its rising as much as we do at I will, he gives it no quarter. Accordingly, he employs 
any other period of the day, at least iii this quarter of a great deal of argumentation in this chapter to show, 
the world, since the rays of light must always be re- that the soul cannot possibly be possessed of any such 
fracled, except where the sun is perpendicular. And I thing as powers or faculties. But to attempt to refute 
Mr. D. might just as well h.ave said—If you see the it would only be to repeat arguments which we have 
real external object, must you not see it always in a employed alread}r. H^ contrives to interweave with 
straight line ?—All that can be said is, that it basJ the subject the doctrine of liberty and necessity; but 
been discovered that we do not always see objects in 1 it,would lead us into too wide a field to enter inter ti|ie 

this way. We see objects by means of the rays of I discussion. 

light which tliey emit or reflect. But it has been 11 C/iap. 3.—Mr. Drummond comes next to the exa- 

found that these rays are refracted in passing through I minatioii of the opinions of Newton. One would not 
mediums of diiferent density. The existence, how- jj have expected to find Newton included in the nura- 
ever, of the object from which they are emitted is as || ber of nietaphysicM authors whose systems are hefe 
incompletely a.scertained by means of the refracted j to be examined. But the system of Newton supposes 
ray as of the perpendicular. || the existence of matter and of mind endowed with 

Book 2 . Chap, 1.—Before proct^ding farther in 1 certain powers and properties. This, therefore, is a 
• the developement of his system^ the author proposes I sufficient faulty, jnd even the great and i i 
to review the opinions of several eminent philosophers || Newton hims^^ ijl^f submit to the fiery ordeal of Mr. 
who have fiourisbed since the revival of letters. He j D.’s examtuati^gPi sdPn his first reading of the system 
wishes to inquire whether there be any system which of Newton, Mr-^ Psummond became a convert to the 
, has clearly and consistently accounted for intellectoal Newtonian theory. He was dazzled with the glare 
phenomena, while the philosophical doctrine of sub- I and magnificence of the vast superstructure, and wil- 
'Stance, with its powers and attributes, has been ad- lingly paid that tribute of admiration to its author 
mitted. If error and contradiction be the result of which be considered as bis due; but having since 
the hypothesis, he presumes be will be justified in re- dipped a little deeper into the abyss of Metaphysics, 
jecting it altogether. This is a sad enuoctsRion for I and explored its latent recesses, he begins now to «tu* 
people who are credulous enough to believe that there u pect or reject the doctrines of Newton. 
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fn nnm 6 of his forftgotng ohnpters, Mr. Druromofid 
reJnces all our knowledge to that of mere sensatifHt, 
abniishcs the material and spirittnl world, and tliinks 
lliat the existence of a Deity, is at best, only probable. 
And yet in this chapter he attacks the Newtonian 
theory, because, he says, it is irreconcileable with the 
belief of a God. Now, nothiti).'; but the utmost j»er- 
versity of intellect or miscttnception of the subject 
could ever have deduced this inference from the 
theory of Newton. On the conir.iry, it exhibits the 
soblimest and most undeniable proofs of the existence 
and attributes of the Deity that ever were imagined. 
Hot, savs Mr. D., Newton has told us that we are 
nor to seek for more canses of an edect than are ne¬ 
cessary loi-exidain I'le plienomena. Now, according 
to ,\cwtou, the continued motion of the celestial bo¬ 
dies results from a rfs and from their mutual 

gravitation. It is, therefore, <iuite unnecessary to 
account for it by supernatural causes.—It ought, 
however, to be rcmcmlreved that Newton does not 
suppose them mif./, and the gravitation of matter, to 
be absolutely essential to its existence, so as that the 
one cannot be conceived to exist without the other, 
but only to be the effect of laws originally imposed 
ujron it by its creator. This part of his theory at least, 
then, is perfectly consistent with the belief of a God. 
But, says Mr. Drummond, Newton’s theory is incon¬ 
sistent with itself. He first establishes bis philoso¬ 
phical law, and says, Acfiotn contrariam simper ct 
eqmUm esse reactimnn; and then his religious law, 
Universa in Deo moventur, seil sine mulua pussione. 
Tltese propositions contradict one another.—^The first 
is the result of experiment and induction, and regards 
only the action of matter. It may be considered as a 
general law. - But the second is rather an hypothesis 
than an axiom, and is inferred from thp known dtfie- 
rencG of properties belonging to matter and mind, ra¬ 
ther than established upon the basis of experiment. 
Of the manner in which body acts upon body, or 
mind upon mind, and of the manner in which mind 
and body act upon one another, we know nothing, 
but by observing the laws of their mutual action. If 
Newton has said that actions and Inaction are equal 
and contrary, it is because the phenomena attending 
the actipn of one piece of matter upon another autho¬ 
rise him^ to draw that conclusion. But the action of 
mind upon matter does not exhibit the same pheno¬ 
mena. He is not therefore at liberty to form the 
«ame conclusion. 

Chop, 4. —In this chapter Mr. D. considers the 
opinions of Spinosa; who, he thinks, was indebted 
for any success his writings may have bad, rather to 
4hd rash concessions of his adversaries than to his 
own abilities. Accordingly, the afrguments of Spinosa, 
and of his adversaries, are stated dialogue between 
HylusandTheophilus, in which'^efBHher delivers the 
teatimen^ of Spinosa, and the lafte^ of his opponents. 

Chap. d.-^-Here Mr. D. examines the system of 
aome mechanical philosophers, who suj^iose the vital 
or atiinral spirits to be the immediate instruments by 
which the soul holds communication with the exter¬ 
nal world. Among these he includes Hippocrates, 
Erittratut, AsdepiMCs, Galen, Dea Cartes, Newtdn, 
and LeuwenboecK, with tome oBiers. 


Chap, ri.—-The system of tbr. Hartley Is examined 
in this chapter, who considered the medullary sub- 
st8n<% of the brain, the spinal marrow, and the nerves, 
to be the immediate instrument of sensation, acting 
by mean.s ot vibrations excited in the nerves by the 
impulse ef external objects.^ 

Chap, 7 .—^The opini<^ of Abraham Tucker con¬ 
cerning the intercourse carried on between the body 
and the mind is the subject of this chapter, in which 
Mr. D. digresses from the philosophy of the author 
to his style, and takes the oppoiiunity of making 
some observations iSpon the style which best suits 
philosophical compositions, and of recommending 
some examples which may be followed With advantage. 

Chnp. 8, <), d’ lo,—^Thc eighth and ninth chapters 
are occupied with the examination of the systems of 
I.rf?ibnitx and Kant; the former famous for his»(o«ads, 
and pre-established harmony; the latter for bis tran- 
scenilnitals. These as well as the preceding systems, 
Mr. D. fancies he has utterly demolished. HiS task, 
however, is not yet completed. His labours are not 
yet at an end. One great and formidable adversary 
still maintains his ground, and remains to be subdued. 
.Against him, therefore, Mr. D., collecting all his 
force, and exerting all his prowess, aims his last and 
most fatal blow. 'Fhe reader will perceive that this ad¬ 
versary is Dr. Reid, In his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, he has attacked with much acuteness 
and strength of reasoning tl'.e ideal Philosophy, and 
shown it to be totally without foundation. He has not, 
how^r, convinced Mr. Drummond, who not satisfied 
with having aimed a few blows at his antagonist in 
the beginning of the combat which this volume exhi¬ 
bits, returns again to the attack, decked in the laurels 
which he fancies he has won by the overthrow of so 
many preceding systems. Dr. Reid maintains that 
along with our sensations we have also at the same time 
a perception of the existence of external objects which 
are the cause of them; and that of this perception, 
no other account can be given but that it is the work of 
nature. Mr. Drummond says, that we have no such 
perception, and no knowledge of any thing but of our 
own sensations. For this doctrine he contends with 
all his might; but we believe very few readers will 
be persuaded that the arguments of Dr. Reid are 4 
weakened by Mr. Drummond’s objections. And if 
so, we can scarcely believe that they will be convinced 
by his own. He certainly does not possess the talent 
of representing his arguments In the clearest light, if 
it be possible to represent in a clear light the argu¬ 
ments which he employs. TTie general character of 
his reasoning is pertainly that of obscurity, though it 
does not seem to proceed foom the expression, but 
from the thought. His style must be allowed to be 
much above mediocrity; but he too often forgets the 
advice which he gives with tegard to that style which 
is best suited to philosophical discussion, and loses 
sight of that simplicity which gives dignity to iaiffiuage. < 
We regret thattbethne and talent, which Mr. Drum¬ 
mond possesses, should be thrown away ih an una¬ 
vailing attemnt to revive the ideal p^osophy; or to 
introduce a philosophy of ht^ own, which Is at least 
as void of fdtmdation; but Tor the establishntent of 
which, he fancies be hai ndw paved the way by the 
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abolitioq of all former syatems which seemed to op* 
pose it. The further developemeot of bis views he 
promises in a second volume, and seems to entertain 
strong hopes of elFecting a complete revolution in 
metaphysical science. 

The Life qf George IVashington. Commander in Chief of 
the American forces during the War which esfub- 
IMed the Independence qf his Country, and first 
f resident qf the United States. Compiled under the 
Inspection of the lien. Bushrod Washington, from 
Original Papers bequeathed tnmhim bu his deceased 
lielalkc. To which is prefixed an Introduction, con¬ 
taining a Cotnpendiom View qf the Colonies planted 
by the English on the Continent of North Ameticu. 
By John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United Slates, 
^c. SfC. Vol. III. 8ro. pp. 570. London, 1805. 
Phillips, lOs.Od. 

In the separate reviews which we have given of 
the first two \oluraes of this history, we have ex¬ 
pressed so fully our opinidn of the character, of the 
plan, and execution of the work, that little remains 
for us to add with regard to this additional volume. 
It is nut a composition executed with the highest de¬ 
gree of care, either in regard to the search of mate* 
rials, or the perfection of style. The most common 
and vulgar documents, such for example, as the £ng- 
li.sh Annual Register, seem on most occasions to 
have been thought perfectly sufficient. With regard 
to the transactions more peculiarly American, it can 
hardly be said that we have any authorities qf all. 
Tlte story is told from Mr. Justice Marshall’s own 
knowledge; and on this it is understood we are to 
rely, with implicit confidence. Some few passages 
from the letters of General Washington to the Con¬ 
gress are transcribed, in which some particular points 
are urged. But these are often very little connected 
with the main story, and in no sense can be consi¬ 
dered as authorities sufficient for it to rest on. We 
are told, indeed, in the title-pagp, that Mr. Marshal 
has bad the advantage of using the papers of the de¬ 
ceased President. But of what use he has made of them 
we are altogether ignorant; whether it has been fair, 
or unfair; whether it has been sensible, or foolish. 
The principal documents from which the plans and 
views of the warrior and statesman have been de¬ 
duced should have been submitted to us in an appen¬ 
dix. But they are not even referred to. The general 
outline of the story must be correct; bccau.se the lead¬ 
ing facts are so recent, and so well known, that it is 
impossible we can be deceivcvl in them. But in a 
work drawn up from the papers of General Wash¬ 
ington we bad a right to expect information far more 
’minute and satisfactory. We do not mean minute¬ 
ness in military details, in the marching, encamping, 
the feeding, and clothing of troops. Because of this 
we have qaile enough. But we mean minuteness in 
.the views and schemes of the great actors; in the vir¬ 
tues they put in exercise, and the errors and faults of 
which they were guilty. 

T|ie second volume of the work brought down the 
history of Washington to the end of the second cam¬ 
paign of the war which established the indepftidence 
of tbeU in ted States. The present volume continues 


the story [from that period' till the time the French 
took an open and active part in the contest, and till 
the time when General Howe resigned the command- 
of the British forces. 

The author during the whole period keeps us con¬ 
fined almost unremittingly to the camp with General 
Washington. And as his army was extremely feeble, 
and extremely ill appointed, so that he was obliged to 
act almost always on tlie defensive, while the cautious 
maxims of the Briti.sh general preserved him from the 
attempt of any bold measures against him, we are 
tied down to a succession of petty movements, till our 
patience is exhausted. In truth a whole volume of 
military details, without any variety, would be tire¬ 
some, though the operations bad been much greater 
and more interesting than those here relatetf. We can 
enjoy the accounts of the marches of soldiers, of 
their occupying this post, and relinquishing another, 
of their skirmishing, and coming to action, and losing 
numbers on cither side, when these come upon us 
only now and then. But our pleasure soon draws to 
an end, if wc arc presented with no objects but these. 

In fact, whatever variety there may be in actual war, 
there is very little variety in the description of war 
scenes. They appear, upon paper, very nearly the 
same thing always over again. Accordingly, the best 
historians, even those whose business it is most pe¬ 
culiarly to describe warlike operations, as Cesar for 
example in his Commentaries, make those descrip¬ 
tions occupy a very small portion of their narrations. 
The views of th% principal actors are explained; tb«' 
character and manners of the difierent people and na¬ 
tions engaged, with the motives which impelled them 
to action, are delineated; even the external scenes, ttui 
face of nature in the place where the events are at- 
chieved, are described. All this is highly necessary 
to convey just'ideas even of the military operations; 
and all this forms a varied and interesting narrativa , 
which we peruse with the utmost delight. In this 
volume we may almost with literal exactness be said 
to receive no information but of the movements of 
General Washington’s troops, and so much information, 
of the movements of his^adversaries as serve to make 
the former intelligible. The movements, indeed, of 
the troops in the northern states, where Washington, 
was not present, are also related. But this, if is evit 
dent, makes no difference in the complection of tha 
volume. 

Yet various circumstances of great importance na*- 
turally called for attention. The plans and operations 
of Washington depended in an extraordinary d^ree 
upon the character, and views, and proceedings of the 
Congress. With not one word are we favoured on 
this subject. Scarcely ever is the congress mentioned,, 
except on one or two occasion.s where Washington, 
found it necessary to send remonstrances to it. This 
total neglect of the political movements and proceed¬ 
ings in the nation is not to be pardoned; because the 
author unquestionably might nave communicated to¬ 
ns a great deal of important information. The mem¬ 
bers of that representative body were placed in a new 
and extraordinary situation; and all toeir sentirqents,, 
and every part of their conduct are, in the highest de¬ 
gree interesUng. With those sentiments and that! 
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conduct the fortune end fete' of Wa»bington, from 
this lime to the end of his life, were most closely im¬ 
plicated. Why then do wc receive no information 
resiwciingthis important subject from the historian of 
Washington ? 

Not only were the tone and sentiments of tlie 
Congress, but those of tlie people .nt laige in America, 
of the utmost coiisoqnrnce on all public operations, 
at this extraordinary jK'rioil. Why are we left eqiuilly 
in the dark with regard to this most impottant parti¬ 
cular by Mr C'liief justice Marshall ? Why are we not 
informed of the changes which from time to time it 
underwent; and why are we not informed of the cir¬ 
cumstances which preserved it in its original state, in 
80 far as it continued uttchanged ? 

Several important cireninstances, not directly mili¬ 
tary, happened in the period included in this volume. 
The emission of the paper-money of the States, a 
measure attended with so many consequences, took 
place. And the government of France was induced 
to join its powerful arms to those of the resisting co- 
loqies. Some account is given of both those events; 
but nothing can be more meagre and unsatisfactory. 

After these well merited censures, however, it is 
but justice to say that the military operations are un¬ 
commonly well described. The author communicates 
the clearest ideas of the meaning and intention of 
every thing. You see to what purpose every move¬ 
ment is directed: you sec the views on which the 
probability appeared of irs answering the end desired; 
you see the circumstances which tOTwarded or ob- 
atrqcted its success. To a military man we shAild 
suppose the book would be very instructive. Its feult 
is, that it will s'ery imperfectly instruct any other 
person, and not even him so much as it would have 
done had it contained those other essential commu¬ 
nications which ought to have been jotned with what 
Is licre found. 

One thing more is fo be stated in its praise; that 
very perfect candour and fairness appears in repre¬ 
senting the character and conduct of the British of¬ 
ficers and army. No improper motive is ever rashly 
ascribed to them; many the aspersions thrown 
upon them both in their own country and in America 
ore show'n to be unfounded. General Howe, in’par¬ 
ticular,’ the author treats with great respect, in re¬ 
gard both to talents, and honour. 

The statements here, being so purely military', sug¬ 
gest but few retlcctions of a general nature. We are 
compelled to wonder at the resistance which the 
Americans w’cre enabled to make with means so ill 
calculated to support military operations. During the 
whole period included in this volume, the miserable 
state of the American army in numbers, in discipline, 
and in every species of appointment was remarkable; 

. ajp.d must lead us to form the highest idea of the firm¬ 
ness, and courage, which could forbear to despond in 
such unfavourable circumstances; and of the abilities 
capable of preserving togetiier so disjointed a force. 
The following account of the defects in the structure 
of the American army presents a picture of some of 
the difHcuities with which its leader had to contend: 

** The condition of the American army, and the defects 
-of its interior organization, have been occasionally noticed 
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in relating the events of the war. A tnln^e detail of all 
the errors in the military system ofyhe United States wciiild 
indeed display, but witnont aflbrding instruction or umuse- 
inent, the immense tlifficulties surmountctl by the superior' 
olticera generally, and especially the coititiunder iit chief. 
A nation totally unskilled in the science of war, if even 
divested ffC prejudices which experience only ca'. remove, 
would cerrainly, in creating an army, omit tiiaiiy essential 
parts, the iitdispeiisable n^essity of w-hich, time would 
shew. In no instance can this proposition ever be more 
coinpletcly verified, than it was during the war which ter¬ 
minated in the independence of the United States. 

But there were jgrlain cardinal errors which may be 
repeated, when the dangers they produced, and by which 
they were corrected, .shall be forgotten. Of these the most 
material, and that which has lieen unavoidably most no¬ 
ticed, because it forms a most essential part of American 
history, vvas the too great reliance on the militia, and the 
consequent short enlistments of the regular troops. Militia 
were not merely depctitlcd on as auxiliaries, and as cover¬ 
ing the country from the sudden irruptions of small parties, 
for which purposes they ought ceriainlv to be competent, 
and with a view to which they will ever lie important, but 
they were also relied on, as con,<itittiting the main body and 
strength of the .irmy. Their absolute incapacity to main¬ 
tain this station, in the military arrangements of any coun¬ 
try. engaging in war with an enemy of nearly equal strength, 
employing a permanent force, at all times capable of 
being used to the utmost extent, was demonstrated to the 
conviction of scepticism itself; atid, under the weight of 
this conviction, every effort was made by Congress, though 
almost too late, to rcmcily the extensive mischief which 
this fatal error had already produced, and not the least of 
these^was the difficulty attending all attempts to cure it. 

" Men unaccustomed to submit their actions to the con- 
troul of others, bear impatiently that degree of authority, 
and submit reluctantly to that subordination so indispen¬ 
sably necessary to their own safety; and witiiont which an 
army, to use the expression of General Washington, when 
struggling to reform abuses of tlie most dangerous nature, 

' is an armed mob,’ incapable of being applied to the pur¬ 
poses of its creation. 

“ Raw soldiers, too, can seldom lx: induced to pay that 
attention to cleanliness, to their persons, their lodging, their 
food, and to many other minute circumstances, on which 
the health of a laige body of men collected together essen¬ 
tially depends. They are’, therefore, found to be infinitely 
more exposed to disease, and to be swept off by sickDe.ss 
in muen greater numbers, than those who have been 
taught by experience the value of attending to those cir¬ 
cumstances, which the young recruit never suiriciently ap-’* 
preciates. Of this, the unexampled mortality of both the 
northern and midtile armies furnished evidence as conclu¬ 
sive as it was melancholy. 

“ The total change experienced too in their situation, 
their duties, and mode of living, contributes not a little to 
render the military life, in the first instance, unpleasant to 
those who engagj in it. 

" Habit conquers these impressions, and removes many 
of the causes which produced them. We, therefore, ofien 
see the veteran attached to the camp. But r^ulars en¬ 
gaged only for a short time, and militia engaged for a still 
shorter time, receive all these unfavourable- impressions, 
without remaining long enough for them to wear off. 
Tiiey consequently acquire a distaste for the service, and 
on their return home, not unfrequenily spread among their 
friends and neighbours tlic prejudices imbibed by them¬ 
selves. 

“ These impediments to recruiting an army would pro¬ 
bably, fefter the war had been prosecuted for some time, 
occur in any state of things, where the facts producing 
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them exitted; bat ia Americai other adveoUtioai ciivuin* 
stances add^ greatly to thdr influence. 

Two winter campaigits had been made, in the course 
of the last of which, the soldiers, exposed, half naked, to 
a climate of extreme rigour, suflerea excessive hardships, 
to which were attributra the diseases under which a large 
Mrtion of them perished. Old clothes had i>ee» collected 
for them in Philadelphia; but these supplies were late, and 
inadrauate to their wants. 

These cauw checking the ardour at first felt by the 
youth of America for the service of their country, proauosd 
another effect, which, in its turn, operated as a rawerful 
cause to prevent enlistmeuts^o serve during the war. 
When, from the defect of regulars, repeated calls were 
made on the militia, it was soon perceived, that many of 
those whose routine of duty was to be performed, ciilrer 
from the interruption which'a short absence would give to 
their domestic anaira, or from some other cause, were ex¬ 
tremely unwilling to take the field $ and chose rather to 
give a small sum of money to a substitute. In a short lime 
more money was given for a month's service in the militia, 
than was offered to a soldier to engage in the regular ser¬ 
vice. This practice soon taught those who would other¬ 
wise have enlisted, the superior value of their services, 
when they retained tKe disposition of themselves; and dis¬ 
inclined them to engage permanctitly in the army. The 
longn the war continued, the higher was the price of a 
■ubstitnte, and, of consequence, an increased bounty be¬ 
came necessary to induce a man to enlist. Such was the 
eflcct of these, aud other causes, that by the time Congress 
became convinced of the error which had been committed, 
the ability to correct it, if not entirely passed away, was 
certainly very much diminished. 

The immense loss of arms, resulting Incwtably from 
their being placed in the hands of troop who were soon to, 
return home, and who could not be subject to discipline' 
while in camp, was also a very serious mischief. 

** Cminected with short enlistments, and with the or¬ 
ganization of civil governments in America, were other 
defects in the structure of the army, which produced no 
inconsiderable degree of embarrassment. It has been seen, 
that in the commencement of the war, the troops were 
raised entirely by the local authorities, who, without con¬ 
cert, establisneu military systems of their own, and ap 
{minted officers, whose relative rank, and right of promo¬ 
tion, it was not very easy to adjust. Tlie officers, like 
the men, were engaged only for one year, and at the ex¬ 
piration of that time, were to be recommissioned. Ckin- 
gtess appointed the general •fficers, and took the at}nies 
raised by the reactive colonies into continental py. With 
considerable difficulty, a new army was formed out of these 
materials, in the face of the enemy, during the blockade 
of Boston. This work was to be repeated, with infinitely 
more difficulty, during the active oprations of the cam- 

a ef 1776. The attenflon of Congress was very early 
I to this interesting subject by General Washington; 
but that body prformed its most important duUes through 
the agency or sovereign states. Tlipte states were to no¬ 
minate the officers, and were requeated to send commis- 
aioners to camp to attend to this ooject. So many delays 
Were experienced, that the dissolution of the army ap¬ 
proached, before officers were appointed to recruit that 
which was to take its’ place. At length Congress resolved 
that General Washinmon should bimself be enmowered to 
lippoint flie officers of those states which had failed to de- 
pnte coinihissioners for that purpose. The mannerin which 
app^ntments were made uufonunatdy brought into the 
^ccryiM, u officers, men without capeity, or sufficient 
weight of eh^cter to preserve the res^t of the soldiers, 
and that disdpUne whim n essentud to an aftny t and the 
VOb. V. 
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reputed re-orgutiaation of the troops gave continual dh*. 
content. _ * 

*• The various indepndent authorities, employed in raid¬ 
ing the army, gave occasion to oilier very eroliarrassing cir¬ 
cumstances. Ill order to complcie their quotas, some of 
the states engaged to allow those who would enlist in their 
service additional py to that promised by (.’ongress. The 
discontents excited by a dispanty of pay among soldiers in 
the same army, will readily oe conceived. The interference 
of the general with the sute governments, to produce a 
deprture from this prnicious plan, became .absolutely 
necessary. 

** From the same motives, some of the states mvc large 
additional liouniies. Tliis, it was supposed by Congress, 
would effectually destroy the recruiting business in other 
states where the same liburnlity was riot used, and ibwc- 
fbre a resolution was passed, rccomiiicndi(*g, and insisting 
on a strict adherence to the precise system which had beeil 
proposed by the continental govcniinent. 

" A defect in the structure of the army, which was veiy 
seriously felt, was the want of engineers, artillery, and 
cavalry. During the canmaign of 1775 and I77ri» there • 
existed but one regiment of artillery, no corps of engineers, 
and not a single troop of hofsc. General lice, who cora- 
mandrxi in the southern department, and whose exprience 
of the utility of horse was not now to las acquired, very 
early pressed the necessity of employing troops of that de¬ 
scription, and, at his su|reestion, a remment was raisetl in 
Virginia, to be coinmam^d by Colonel Bland. The active 
and extensive oprations of 177fl disclosed fuliv to the 
commander in chief the disadvantages to be combated by 
an army composed almost entirely of infantry.’* 

There are one or two occasions on which, in tbit 
Tolume, tbecalm and mild behaviour of Washington 
appears in a very respctable light. One is, when d 
party was formed against him in the States, and an op¬ 
portunity was taken from the success of Gen, Gates 
in tlw north, and his own ill success in the south, to 
detract from bis character, and endeavour to remove 
him from*his command. Tlie coolness with which hO 
bore the unjust attacks which were made upon him, 
and tlie prudence with which be repelled them, with¬ 
out allowing them to interpose with bis services to hii 
country, are greatly to the honour of his memory. 
Another occasion on which his conciliating add 
moderate temper^ was of the greatest service, 
was in allaying the jealousy, and ill temper which 
threatened to have place between the American and 
French soldiers, after the latter arrived In America. 
The unfavourable sentiments with which the Ameri¬ 
cans looked upon those strangers, even when they 
were assisting, is very remarkable. They never hear¬ 
tily coalesced. __________ 

Tie Spetch of Mr. Deputy BircA, as delivered at the 
Court of Common Council, t» the Chdldhall of the 
City of Londm, on Tuesday the SOth of April, pre~ 
vious to his Motion to Velitioii both flifouses of Par¬ 
liament against the present Application of the Roman 
Catholics. Svo, 2«. Rivingtons. 

We have delivered our sentiments at some length, 
in various parts of theLitRUARY Jourital, on the 
important question to which this speech, as it ia 
termed, relates. But the great number of publica¬ 
tions which have'lately appeared on the saoie subject, 
and the concentrated interest which at this juncture ia 
aG 
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excited towards it, render it necessary for us to say 
sonietbiug more. As tlje present piece has been 
4 ushered into the world wit!» rather more ceremony, 
with more pretension, with more of the pomp of 
importance than any of the other perfornances, on 
either side of the Catholic question, we will so far 
comply with these claims to attention, as to make it 
the principal subject of the remarks, imperfect as 
those must be which the nature of our work per¬ 
mits ns to introduce, upon a question of such mag¬ 
nitude. 

We shall not trouble ourselves to inquire whether 
or not the town is right in reporting that this speech 
was written for the speaker by a certain tlieological 
doctor, who is scarcely less distinguished as a politi¬ 
cian than as I divine. We see nothing in it that is 
unworthy of the varied talents of Mr. Birch. We 
know too that there are many divines, as well as 
persons in the more active circumstances of Mr. 
Birch, who are perfectly qualified to write such a 
thing. Mr, Birch is no 4oubt most profoundly ac¬ 
quainted with the history of Christianity} and has 
•pent many a laborious hour in the study of the va¬ 
rious forms which it has assumed. He has been ac¬ 
customed, with deep and persevering reflection, and 
after the most laborious researches, to trace the pro¬ 
gress of human nature, from the enlightened days in' 
which Christianity first appeared, through the long 
and intricate descent to the regions of darkness, and 
up again a slow and laborious march to the realms 
of light ] and he knows exactly what wire the cir¬ 
cumstances which obscured Christianity, and inter¬ 
cepted the light of reason j he knows too, exactly, 
the number and force of those circumstances by 
• which the lighfof modern tiroes has been produced; 
and baa the precise measure in his band, of the ex- 
^t to which they have operated in all couiftries, and 
in all religions. From these glorious preparations 
he is qualified to come forward and to declare what 
ought to be done with this religion or with that; and 
we ought all to be filled with gladness at the Jiought 
of assessing such an instructor. 

From the year 3‘W, when Constantine mounted 
the throne of the Caesars, and exited the more emi¬ 
nent of the Christian teachers, by imperial favour, 
into persons of weight and consequence in the em¬ 
pire, the hierarchy continued gradually to rise in 
power and authority till the time of Hildebrand, 
whose abilities, aided by the profound ignorance of 
the times, raised the Pontificate to the summit of 
unlimited power, over temporal as well as spiritual 
things. The extravagant pretensions which, after this, 
were advanced by the Popes, the scandalous lives 
which they led, the accuracy with which their ex¬ 
ample was followed by the whole gradation of in- 
forior clergy, and the various corruptions which were 
introduced, soon made an impression even on the Ig¬ 
norant minds of that period: the progress of the cor¬ 
ruption, and the progress which began to be made in 
knowledge, gradually strengthened that impression; 
till, before the time when Lather appeared, there was 
a general cry excited for a reform in the church, both 
in tks head, and in the membera. These are the terms 
Which were then consecrated by foequeni^ of use. 


Who is ignorant that at the time when Lather’s voice 
raised so great a sensation from one end of Europe to 
the other, the whole was Catholic ? Who is igno¬ 
rant that Luther himself was a Catholic monk; and 
^at when be first began his complaints against exist¬ 
ing abuses, l\e was as far from the thought of re¬ 
nouncing Catholicism as tbj Pope himself 1 Who 
knows not that his chief coadjutors were in the same 
situation ? Who, then, says that the Cafoolic religioa 
is inconsistent with all Ideas of improvement and 
change in its votaries ? Whence came it that so 
many, not to say indntdnals, but whole nations, 
nursed in the bosom of Catholicism, became sensible 
of the necessity of a reform; became sensible of it 
to such a degree, that when the reform was invincibly 
opposed by those who derived advantage from the 
abuses, they determined no longer to adhere to 
Catholicism, but to form a new church to them¬ 
selves 1 

The progress which was made by improvement 
prior to the reformation of Luther, aud that progress 
was considerable, was necessarily all made among tho 
members of the Catholic church, because there were 
none but Catholics among whom it could be made. 
The Catholics, therefore, did benefit by the progress 
of knowledge before the reformation. But, says Mr. 
Deputy Birch, all the progress which knowledge has 
made since the reformation, has passed over their 
heads in vain. While they could have H all to them¬ 
selves, they did indeed improve by it; but when it 
was to bi^ shared by others, then it would have no 
eftect upon them; and while all othf r people in Eu^ 
rope have ameliorated in so extraordinary a mannes 
their sentiments and views, the Catholics remain in 
that wretched condition in which they were in the 
beginning of the i6'th century. 

One of the first things which strikes us in the 
speech, is, " That to grant the claims of the Irish 
Catholics would destroy the Bill of Rights." If Mr. 
Birch has never read the Bill of Rights, yet if be hat 
read Goldsmith's abridgment of the History of Eng¬ 
land, he ought to know, that the object of the Bill of 
Rights was to secure the rights of tlie subject, against 
the encroachments of the crown. But does Mr. 
Bir^ think that those, whose example or instigation 
he has followed on the present occasion, are afraid of 
an increase of the rower of the crown from removing 
the disabilities of tro Catholics i Is this their appre¬ 
hension ? Is this the motive of their conduct ? Are 
they the penons who ever shew any jealousy of the 
power of the qrown ? who oppose its aggrandixe- 
ment? Does Mr. Birch himself think that the 
giving of sati8faction*to the Catholics of Irelaod would 
strengthen the power of the crown to destroy the li¬ 
berties of the people ? And is the ^eponderauce of 
the crown, and the degradation of the people, the 
evil which be apprehends from the Catholic emanci¬ 
pation 1 if Mr. Birch does not know the reason why 
the term “ Bill of Rights," was put in here, we will 
tell him. It is a term of good reputation; most peo¬ 
ple like it i it was therefore thought by asserting 
boldlpr a contrariety between it and the Catholic* 
Petition, that an odium, with at least some people, 
would be thrown upon the latter. Aod» we ar» 
• 
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not mitinformed, the itratagem lacceeded wonder- water, with anjr other sentiments than those ot con- 
fiilly; for we are assured that many of the persons, tempt and indignation. Their cries served ooly to , 
whom Mr. Birch addressed, did believe on Mr. augment their torture. Machines, which could en* 
Birch’s word, that there is a contrariety between the swer their purpose so well, must be of an excellent 
Bill of Rights and the Catholic Petition. contrivance. Indeed at that time in England, the 

But the BUI of Rights is not all. " Bverf thing," double name of the complainants, lri»k and Papists, 
aaya Mr. Birch, " is at stake—our religion, our laws, (it would be hard to say singly, which was the moat 
our liberties, placed on a rock by the virtues of our odious) shut up the hearts of every one against them, 
ancestors.” Indeed ! Why then Mr. Birch does well Whilst that temper prevailed in all its force, to a lime 
to be full of alarm. Our religion, our liberties and within our memory, every measure was pleasing and 
laws, he says, however, are placed on a rock, by the popular, just in proportion as it tended to harass 
virtues of our ancestors. Stithy he does not think that and ruin a set of people who were looked upon as 
rock a very secure one, when he supposes, that al- enemies to God and Man, and indeed as a race of 
lowing +,IX)0,000 of Catholics to share in the same bigotted savages, who were a disgrace to human na- 
privileges with the rest of us, nearly 16‘,000,000, or ture itself." “ You hated it, (the penJI code against 
four to one, would so immediately overturn the rock, the C.itholic8,)" he adds, in the same letter, •' as I 
Before Mr. Birch proceeds to give us his reasons did, for its vicious perfection. For I must do it jus* 
for tliis opinion, he takes occasion to thank his Maker tice. It was a complete system, full of coherenc* 
for that liberty of conscience which we all enjoy, and consistency, well digested and well composed in 
And he adds, " The mild spirit of Christian benevo- all its parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate 
lence, universal toleration, and liberality of senti- contrivance; and as well fitted for the oppression, 
ment, never arrived at its acme till the Protestant impoverishment and degradation of a people, and the 
reformed religion, as by law established, was inter- debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever 
woven with the state." Does the author mean to say proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.’* 
that the mild spirit of Christian benevolence, uni- The same great man, speaking of a particular article 
versa! toleration, and liberality of sentiment was car- of the same unfiaraUded code of oppressioH, that fop 
ried to its acme, toward the Roman Catholics of Ire- prohibiting the intermarriages of Protestants and Ca- 
land, when they were struck olF from all the ad- tholics, c5ls it " one of the worst parts of that truly 
vantages of society; when they were rendered inca- barbarous system, if one could well settle the pre- 
pable of inheriting, or purchasing land, of becoming ference, where almost all the parts were outrages on 
members of any corporation, and by coars4^ of car* , the Ians humanity and the law of' nature," (iettw 
tying on any business in a corporate town, when they >to a peer of Ireland.) In the same letter, be tlius 
were even debarred from the profession of the law, further expresses himself; " From what I have ol>- 
* expressly excluded from the army and nary, and from served, it is pride, arrogance, a spiritsof domination, 
every office of trust and emolument, from any place and not a bigotted spirit of religion, that has caused 
in the legislature, or even in the choice of represen- and kept up those oppressive statutes. I am sure I 
tatives; when they were detued the right of educat- have known those, who have oppressed Catholics i;^ 
ing their children, nay of exercising their religion; their civil rights, exceedingly indulgent to them in 
when priests who celebrated mass were to be trans- their religious ceremonies; and who wished them to 
ported, and if they returned were to suffer death ; continue in order to famish pretences for oppression; 
when, to sum all in one word, the most complete and who never saw a man by conforming, escape out 
proscription, that the wit of man could devise, was of their power, but with grudging and regret. 1 
established against them 1 Is this what Mr. Deputy have known men, ta whom 1 am not uncharitable in 
Birch calls the acme of the mild spirit of Christianity, saying, though they are dead, that they would be* 
universal toleration, and liberality of sentiment? come I’apists in order to oppress Protestants; ifbe’uig 
Hear the sentiments of a man of a different stamp Protestants, it was not in their power to oppress 
from Mr. Birch, on this system, the Right Honour- Papists, It is injostice, and not a mistaken con- 
able Edmund Burke. “ By the total reduction," says science, that has been the principle of persecution, 
he, (Let. to Sir H. Lang.) " of the kingdom of Ire- at least as far as it has fallen under observation." 
land in 1691 , the ruin m the native Irish, and in a 'To the sentiments of this extraordina^ man, who 
great m^snre too of the first races of the English, assuredly was no enemy to the Bill or Rights, we 
was completely accomplished, l^ie new interest was will add another most respectable and impartial tes- 
settled with as solid a stability as aby thing in human timony, that of an enlightened foreigner, a distin- 
afiairs can look for. All the penal laws of that m- guish^ member of opr King's College of Gottingen, 
parallekd code oppression, which were made after who has lately |^ven to the world the most perfect 
the last event, were manifestly the effects of sa- exposure of the viees of the Papal system, that has 
tional hatred and scorn towards a conquered people, ever yet been written. " The reformation," says 
whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and this emineat author, which to other countries has 
were not at a|l afiraid to provoke. They were not the been the source of to many blessings, bat been to 
efife^s of their fears but of their security. ’ They who unhappy Irdand a most disastrous scourge. Treated 
carried pn this system, looked to the irresistible force as a conquered people, and long at the discretioo of 
ctf Great Britain foe their aopport in their acts of England, the Irish obstinatdy remained Catholics 
ppwer. were quite certain that no homplaintB precisely because their oppressors were Protestenbi. 
if the natives would be heard on this aide of the Their oiaini were on UMf account rendered the 
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heavier. Tlicir island W 9 S filled with rapacious 
£nglishmen, by whom nearly all property was grasped. 
The despair of these unfortunate men at last broke 
out with fury in 1641. A massacre throughout the 
island ensued, of more than a hundred thousand Pro¬ 
testants. Cromwel afterwards took vengeance on 
tbeiii, and delivered np almost tlic whole island to 
his soldiers. William HI. cst.nblished there a legal 
and constitutiotnl tyranny. 'I'he Catholics were de¬ 
prived of political existence, of property, and even 
of education. It pleased England to make of them 
a horde of gross and barbarous mendicants. It is 
like barbarians, accordingly, that they have taken ven¬ 
geance on every occasion which has presented itself.” 
(MiH’s Tratifialhn of Vilkm on the Spirit and Inftu~ 
'f»rf of the Rrformation of Luther, p. 240.J Is Mr. 
Birch still of opinion, that wliile this system lasted, 
" {he mild spirit of Christian benevolence, universal 
toleration, and liberality of sentiment attained its 
acmeeven though “ the Protestant reformed reli¬ 
gion as by law established, was interwoven with the 
state ?” Did he mean to insinuate too, that this in¬ 
terweaving of the Protestant reformed religion, as by 
law established, with the state, was the true cause of 
bringing the mild spirit of Christian benevolence, 
universal toleration, and liberality of sentiment to its 
acm^? However many and great the advantages 
which Vve are persuaded Bow from the establishment, 
this is Qne of the last effects which we should have 
ascribed to it. As no earthly iustitutiop is attended 
with pure good, we considered that the influence of 
the establishment upon liberality of sentiment, was^ 
one of those circumstances which had to be counter¬ 
balanced by consequences of a different sort; and 
Mr, Birch and bis friends are no bad confirmation of 
our opiniott. 

After these observations on Mr. Birch’i digression 
concerning '* the mild spirit of Christian benevolence, 
universal toleration, and liberality of sentiment," we 
will proceed to consider the cause of his fears for the 
** reiefc oh which our religion, our laws, and our li¬ 
berties were placed by the virtues of our ancestors." 
He Will hot probably bike our ^.assurance that this 
rock ijS much more stedfast than he seems to think. 
But if he be willing to listen to reason, he may, per¬ 
haps, be brought to see, that the storm with which 
. he fancies it is about to be assailed, WUI be very 
sliglit, and vety little formidable. 

Catholics^ says Mr. Deputy Blrcb, are, and ever 
must bad subjects of a Protestant government, 
must ever employ all their efforts to overturn it. 
The Catholics of Ireland assert that they are willing 
to become good subjects of the government of Great 
^ Britain, and if permitted to share equally in its ad¬ 
vantages, to exert themselves to the utmost for its 
prosperity. These declarations, say» Mf. Birch, 
are deceitful) they are intended to betray; and 
are never even meant to be acted upon. This is un¬ 
doubtedly a strange assertion to be 4nade against men 
who are' found to maintain the relations of civil so¬ 
ciety. 

Mr. Birch presents two reasons for this opinion, 
conceived exactly in the mild spirit of Christian 
benevolence^ universal toleration, and Ul)«»lity of 
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sentiment: " The Catholics believe in the Infallibility 
of the Pope: And they hold that no faith ought to be 
kept with heretics.” Evidence so conapietely satisfac¬ 
tory has been adduced on this head, that it might 
be sufficient to answer, the Catholics do no such 
thing; sand, it is melanclioty, Mr. Birch, to observe a 
man, who would probably, revolt at the thought of 
c.iliimni.iling an imlividual, consider it very proper to 
calumniate a whole body of his fellow creatures. 
We may add, what every man acquainted with the 
history of the church very well knows, that these 
never were tenets genttfSlly adopted in Catholic coun¬ 
tries, or acted u]X)n, but rejected, and disapproved. 
They have bt'.en advanced by hot-headed controver- 
.sialists; and in a few instances courts have employed 
them as pretexts for the wicked measures which they 
wanted to pursue. But it is only prejudice which in 
Protestant connlries has made them be regarded as 
prominent, or fixed principles of Catholic faith. With 
regard to the infallibility of the Pope, one instance 
will suffice. In the year 1713, Clement the Eleventh 
issued the famous bull Unigenitus. The dissentions 
and tumtilts," says Mosheim, *' excited in France by 
this edict were violent in the highest degree. A con- 
siderable number of bishops, and a large body com¬ 
posed of persons eminently distinguished by their 
piety and erudition, both among the clergy and laity, 
appealed from the bull to a general council. It was 
more particularly opposed by the Cardinal de Noailles, 
archbishop of Paris, who equally unmoved by the 
authority, of the Pontiff, and by the resentment and 
indignation of Louis XIV. made a noble stand against 
the despotic proceedings of the court of Rome." 
Equally far are tlie Catholics from believing in the in¬ 
fallibility of general counciLs. What an admirable 
exposure of the vicious motives which directed the 
leaders and parties in the famous council of Trent 
have we from a Catholic, the celebrated father Paul, 
who is so far from ascribing infallibtlity to its decrees, 
tiiat he considers them as almost all wrong? The 
truth is, the infallibility which Catholics ascribe to 
the Church in general is something so very vague, that 
it has hardly any meaning at all. They conceive that 
the Church, in its universal capacity, is endowed with 
infallibility; but where that infailibility resides has 
nev^er been determined. The Popes have claimed it, 
and councils have claimed it. But these daiias have 
always been resisted as often as it was any person's 
interest to resist them. To talk of the infallibility of 
the Pope, as the Pope is now circumstanced; after 
what the last century has seen of the hmniliation and 
subserviency of the successors of Hildebrand, to re- 
priisent that infalliBility as a prindple of the smallest 
efficacy in the Catholic world, after tiie progress which 
knowledge has ntade, is. to give us occasion for laugh¬ 
ter, did we not see the language directed to no laugh- 
ingend, ^ ■ . 

^at no faith is. to be kmt vdth heretics was de¬ 
creed, says Mr. Birch, in the oouncUs of Gonstanca 
and Laiteraii. And nio^-nine Catholics in evety 
hundred, in all the more enlightened parts of finrepe, 
are ready to aUow that those councils actedexceed- 
ingly wrong. How vety few traosactionsof Catholics, 
either .puhiut oc private, can be pdated odt, in vrUcU 
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tbU abominabta maximi hail any direction ? How 
many important and confidential transactions has our 
government bad with the most bigotted Catholic go* 
vernments, with that of Portugal, that of Naples, 
Vienna, &c. i Did it ever find advantage taken of 
this maxim to deceive and betray us? l^id i^ever 
find those governments less steadily to be depended 
upon than Protestant governments? Did it ever so 
much as entertain a fear that use would be made of 
that maxim against us? Is nut this proof decisive ? 
What can be the reason why vve are called upoti to 
overlook these great facts, and«<o fix our eyes only 
upon the foolish decrees of the councils of Laterau 
and Constance ? Who that has ever associated with 
Catholics in the difiereiit parts of Europe, or is ac* 
quaiiited with the practical tone of sentiment which 
prevails among them, will dare to say that he has per* 
ceived a single symptom of that abominable prin¬ 
ciple? Are there not various pans of Europe, where 
Catholics and Protestants enjoy equal privileges, and 
are nearly in equal numbers; and yet form as happy 
a mixture as that of any other religionists ? 

The fact is; the times of the councils of Lateran 
and Constance were times of bigotry and ignorance; 
and Mr. Birch's researches and studies have surely 
taught him that the Catholics carried the iutolerating 
and persecuting spirit only some degrees beyond the 
Protestants, Tliat the Protestants are not yet per¬ 
fectly purified from this spirit, we believe the conduct 
of Mr. Birch and bis friends will to most people be a 
sufiicient proof. That tire Protestants, however^have, 
to a very great degree, improved their sentiments in 
this respect is abundantly certain. And we are well 
assured that no man who is capable of taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of the affairs of the world, who can 
judge of the nature and diffusion of improvement in 
a state of society like that in which we are now placed, 
can hesitate for a moment to ascribe a similar ame¬ 
lioration of sentiments to the Catholics. 

But, says Mr. Birch, these decrees have never been 
repealed. Does Mr. Birch know nothii^ about the 
effects of desuetude ? How many statutes croud the 
volumes of English law, which have never been re¬ 
pealed, but are never acted upon ? How many sta¬ 
tutes are of such a nature that to execute tliem would* 
be intolerably oppressive, and yet they have never 
been repealed? In a body so constitute as the Ca¬ 
tholic church, and with such preteosious, to repeal 
any decree is a matter of no ordinary delicacy; and it 
aloiost always appears easier and more adviseable to 
neglect, without repealing, any thing which may be 
considered exceptiouable. It ia well known that 
couneils have been called to review, find alter the de¬ 
crees of other councils. But any man who is capa¬ 
ble of judging of the difficulties which must have 
attended the calling of a general council, amid the 
opposite iuteresta « so many princes, in modem and 
recent times, wiU not wooder that oblivio^ baa been 
allowed to do the work of repeal. 

But we have net yet beard all Mr. Birds^ wonder¬ 
ful statements. Ho next usurea its that the Gatbolic 
relteen ia always, and every wfaeie, the seme. It is 
djfiScnlt at the peesent day to conoeivo any mao, fiin- 
cyiog bimaelf capable, to teach bfiieis,.io igponot at 


to make an assertion like this. At tlie bt^inning of 
the ]6th century the faculty of theology at Paris de* 
dared before the Parliament assembled, TAul HtUgion 
was undone, if the studif ofOrccIc and Hebrew was per* 
mitted. Was the Gallic church of this time the same 
with the Gallic church of the l>sth century, so einio’ 
nent for learning and science ? The Catholic religion 
never was during any two centuries the same, as ia 
well known to every man who is in the smallest de¬ 
gree acquainted with its history. Neither was it ever 
the same at any two places at once. How niuch does 
the Cathuiiciim of hladrid, for ekample, differ at thia 
moment from the Catholicism of Paris; and that of 
Rome from that of Vienna ? How much, at the time 
of’ the Reformation did the Catholicism of England 
diller from that of Italy; that of Saxony, Hdland, 
&c. from that of Spain and Portugal? 

'* At the present period," says the same enlightened 
foreigner u hoin we have alnrady quoted, ** after ages 
of humilintion, of pillage, and even of persecution, 
have expiated ages of pride, avidity, and intolerance, 
it would be cruel to impute to tho posterity the crimee 
of tHeir predecessors. The clergy of these times aro 
not the clergy of former times. How desirable to be> 
even .able to think that the former spirit, which, after 
the days of vain glory, produced so many days of re¬ 
proach to the church, were altogether extinguished 
among her ministers J At any rate we ought to be¬ 
lieve that the greater part of them participate in the 
illumination of their coteinporaries; that the strictnese 
of modern ortAodoxy has given place to a spirit, 
m^der, and more confcrmable to the ancient spirit of 
the gospel. It is not on the latter pontiffs, therefore, 
who have displayed virtues truly apostolical in the 
holy chair; it is not on a multitude of learned and 
modest priests, that judgeuient is pronounced in the* 
merited exposure of the vices and conduct of the pon¬ 
tiffs and prie.sts of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. Who will impute to Marcus Aurelius the 
crimes of Nero, or to Pius VII. the enormities of 
Alexander "VI. ?’’ (Viller’s Reform, of Lutlier.) This 
is the language of a man profoundly acquainted with 
tlie history ^ the Christian church, and capable lo> 
judge with accuracy ofAhe various appearances which 
It has exhibited in different times and places. Speak-' 
ing of the effects of the Reformation upon the datho- 
lie church herself, " So considerable a portion," ho 
says, " of the riches and authority of Rome having; 
disappeared, her excessive luxury, her flatterers, ahd 
parasites, disappeared also by degrees. This patfed tho* 
way for a reformation of morals; for a change oflife 
become altogether iodispensibht, among the Romisls 
.clergy. The clergy of tto Protestant church were ia 
I general poor,'leari^, and exem|:fiafy'. So many eye# 

I directed to the contrast between the two partie# 
created an imperious obligation to diminish, and even 
!to extingnisb it. . The Popes, besides, and all the' 
other Romish clergy, living in the age to which th^ 
belonged, and pdrtakiug of 'da knowledge, would 
: themselves haveibhnlied at a eondoqt resembling that 
; of so many of their pKdecessors. Those iti particular 
[whohave mid theom^of pastors ia the times nearest' 
<oar own have cothmoaly lived in the exercise of 
;!moit eminent .yirtuea- The clergy of the 'Boscfilitt 
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church, Tioth head end member*, have become anew 
what they ought aiwaya to have been. Thii church 
has, it is exceedingly true, executed on itself a reform; 
but it is equally true that this reform is nothing but 
an immediate, and perhaps, a forced consequence of 
that accomplished by Luther, who in this light ought 
to be regarded as the Iletormer of the Catholic clergy 
themselves.” Hiis is the language, and these are the 
sentiments, of every instructed Protestant on the conti* 
Bent of Europe. Is it possible that bigotry and intole¬ 
rance are to obtain their last asylum in Great Britain ? 
Another eminent Protestant of the Continent, whose 
name is an authority, who for fifty years has been the 
light of Europe in matters of Ecclesiastical History, 
Mosheim, thus expresses himself: 

'* The Sburch of Rome has been governed, since 
the commencement of this century, [ t bth] by Clement 
XI, Innocent XIH, Benedict XIII, Clement XII, and 
Benedict XIV, who may be all considered as men of 
eraincut wisdom, virtue, and learning, if we compare 
them with thePontiiFsof the preceding ages. Clement 
XI. and Prosper lambertini, who at present fills the 
papal chair under the title of Benedict XIV. stand 
much higher in the list of literary fame, than the 
other pontiffs now mentioned; and Ben^iclXIII. 
surpassed them all in piety, or at least in its appear¬ 
ance, which in the whole of his conduct was extra¬ 
ordinary and striking. It was be that ronceived the 
laudable design of n^orming many disorders in the 
church, and restraining the corruption and licentious¬ 
ness of the clergy; and for this purpdke held a coun¬ 
cil in the palace of the Lateran, in the year 
whose acts and decrees have been made public. But 
the event did not answer bis expectations; nor is 
there any pmbability, that Benedict XIV. who is at¬ 
tempting the execution of the same worthy purpose, 
though by difierent means, will meet* with better 
success. 

'* We must not omit observing here, that the mo¬ 
dern bishops of Rome make but an indifiereot figute 
in Europe, and exhibit little more than an empty 
shadow of the authority of the ancient pontiffs. Their 
prerogatives are dimioisbed, and their power is re¬ 
strained within very narrow bounds. The sovereign 
princes and states of Europe, who embrace their 
communion, no longer tremble at the thunder of the 
Vatican, but treat meir anathtmas with indifierence 
and contempt. They, indeed, load the holy father 
with pompous titles, and treat him with all the exter¬ 
nal mayks of veneration and respect; yet thqr have 
given a mortal blow to bis authority, by the prudent 
and artful distinctioa they make between the court of 
Borne and the Rinnan pontiff. For, under the cover 
of this distinction, they bufiet him with one band, and 
stroke him with the other; and, under the most ra- 
tpectfttl profession of attachment to bis person, op¬ 
pose the measures, and diminish still more, from day 
to day, the authorite of bis court. A variety of mo¬ 
dem traniactfons might be alledged in confirmation of 
this, and more espeaally the ddbates that b»ve arisen 
in this century, between the court of Rome and those 
of France, Maples, Sardinia, and Fortngai, in all 
whkdi that ghostly court has obliged to yield, and 
to its extreme insignificancy and weakness.” 


Surely, any thing more is unnecessary to prom 
that the practical exercise of the Catholic religion is 
greatly ameliorated since the time of the Reformation. 
Yet, Mr. Birch tells us, that Dr. Troy has said in a 
Pastoral Letter, that. The helioious pRiNciFLEa 
OF Catholics being unchangeable, 

THEY ABF. APPLICABLE TO ALL TIMES. What, in 
the name of wonder, dues this prove against Dr. Troy, 
till it is ascertained what Dr. Troy considers to be the 
religious principles of Roman Catholics ? He will 
deny that the infallibility of the Pope, or the maxim 
that no fa'ih is to*^ kept with heretics, ever were 
the principles of Roman Catholics; and he will do so 
with perfect truth. What, in all sober, and rational 
interpretation^ ought to -be understood, by *' the prin¬ 
ciples of the Catholics ?" What but the more general 
dogmas and services which have been sanctioned by 
the universal approbation of the church ? And who 
knows not of what a wonderful latitude in the prac¬ 
tical exercise 'these in the case of any religion admit ? 
The principles of the church of England arc the same 
now as they were in the days of the Stuarts; but what 
a difierence is there in the practiciil state of that 
church ? The principles of the church of Scotland are 
the same now as in the days of the solemn league and 
covenant, but no difference can be greater than that 
between the spirit of this national church at that and 
at the present time. Mr. Birch must give us the de- 
claratihn of a layman to the same purpose. Mr. 
Plowden 8.sys, " If any one says, or pretends to insi* 
nuate,^hat the modern Catholics, who are the late ob> 
jects of the bounty of parliament, differ in one xota 
from their ancestors, be either deceives himself, or 
wishes to deceive others .”—Semper eadem is morw 
emphatically descriptive of our religion than of our 
jurisprudence.” It must be allowed, if these gentle¬ 
men are conscious of any thing bad in the principles 
of their religion, that this is a very candid and open con¬ 
duct. People whose principle it is to keep no faith with 
heretics would, one would naturally suppose, have 
forborne to force into notice these dangerous senti¬ 
ments. Is not this a complete proof that Dr. Troy 
and Mr. Plowden, when they talk of the principles of 
their religion, and state them as being always the 
same, look only at those great and general principles 
which were early established, and long universally re¬ 
ceived in the Catholic church, principm which, how¬ 
ever tome of them may discord with enlighten^ rea¬ 
son, add be even injurious to its progress, are in no 
respect inconsistent with the peace of society, or in¬ 
capacitate those who hold them from coalescing with 
-Ih'otestants in a happy civil establitbroent. 

The Catholics bf Ireland may well appeal to their 
conduct against the calumnies of their enemies. 

You tell your couti^men,” they may say, “ that 
admitting us to a particioation in all the benefits of 
'your constitution, would enable us to subvert your- 
;church and constitution: You tdl them also that k is 
one of our principles that no foith is to be kept with 
berdtics: £k) you perceive no inconsistency between 
■thera two dedaraiions ? We might obtain that parti¬ 
cipation by taking the oatha which you require} ahd 
thwe oaUps would aiable utto overtura your church. 
Why do we not talte them, if oatha jgiven to beretka 
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■re not binding? Tbe fact h, both propositions are 
untrue. Giving us a participation in all tbe advan¬ 
tages of your constitution would give os no power to 
injure your establishments, either ecclesiastical or 
civil, even if we should desire to do it. We are too 
insignificant in numbers and power. And«our«wu 
interest noay be considered by you a sufficient secu* 
rity that we should never desire to do it. Nor is the 
other proposition less devoid of truth. From all the 
penalties and disabilities under which we have laboured 
we might have been exempted, had we taken the 
oaths you desire: What should^iave hindered us, 
had we regarded false oaths to heretics as no crime} 
We endur^ all the disadvantages under which we 
were placed, we endured them with great dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and impatience. But have we taken the oaths 
which would have delivered us from this painful, and 
degrading situation ? Can men afford a stronger proof 
that they regard false swearing to Heretics and to Ca¬ 
tholics as equally criminal ?” 

The dangers, which are painted in such dreadful 
colours, to the church and out constitution, are worthy 
of the attention of a wise man. By the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland, not more than one, 
or at most two peers of that persuasion, could be in¬ 
troduced into the House of Lords ; the gentlemen of 
property who could find their way at one time into 
the House of Commons cannot possibly be reckoned 
at more than ten. After these there are about 100 or 
120 gentlemen who might aspire to places of rank 
and emolument in the civil or military departmefts of 
the state, along with the innumerable candidates of a 
-different description. From these extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, the alarming danger to our church and 
state arises. Is it not something well entitled to call 
forth the zeal and patriotism of Mr. Birch 1 Is it 
not with reason be tells us that '* every thing is at 
■take—onr religion, our laws, our liberties, placed 
on a rock by the virtues of our ancestors ?’*—With 
wbat admirable propriety did he burst forth into the 
following noble effusion; " Allow me then, my lord, 
in conclusion, most earnestly to conjure tbe court by 
that boasted freedom which we enjoy under the most 
perfect constitution ever established in the world—by 
tbe security of its inheritance to those who are to 
foUow os—by the pious memory of those virtuous 
and noble characters who formed it, who foresaw our 
danger and provided for our security—by all we bold 
dear in public and private life—and by the value we 
place on tbe important oaths -we have all taken when 
we were seated here as guardians of those freemen 
who have committed their immunities and safety to 
our trust—let me conjure them to bcf steady and de- 
iermiued in using, on so important an occasion as the 
present, that high privilege of our charter, to present 
our petition at tbe bar of the legislature, against a 
measure so mischievous in its tendency.” Is not this 
being very much in earnest ? And for what) Why 
Tor the maintenance of groundless prejudices, f(» the 
abuse of power, for illiberality, and intolerance. 
How unworthy of a great, aod high spirited people 
like the British, to think it necessary to retain tn any 
species of chains, a mere handful of people Mt of 
fear I What have we to dread tdlye,. and with our 


eyes open, from such a pittance of Individuals whom 
we surround ? Shall we not see, aud bear, and su-* 
perintend them with all our senses } It cannot be ■ 
dangerous experiment fairly to make tbe trial what 
can be done by emancipation. Let us reason a little 
with those Anti-Catholic gentlemen. " The Catho¬ 
lics, you tell us, are bad anbjects; they mean to do 
us harm.” Yes. *' They exert themselves all they 
can to hurt us now ?** They do. “ Whether are 
prople most inclined to do barm when they receive 
injury or when they receive benefits ?” When they 
receive injury, to be sore. " Do the Catholics think 
they receive any injury by their presdnt disabilities 
Tl>ey do. “ Would they not, tor tbe same reason, 
think they received a benefit, by the removal of those 
disabilities ?" No doubt tliey would. Tbe Catholics 
then would undoubtedly have one reason more for 
being good subjects, aod one reason less for being 
bad, after the removal of their present disabilities 
They are at present as bad subjects as the Catholic 
religion can make them} that you allow { and they 
have an additional reason for being so, by the hard¬ 
ships imposed upon them. They do us all the evil 
therefore in their power at present. We find our¬ 
selves very able to guard against that evil. Would all 
the power, all that insignificant accession which they 
would receive by the disputed grant, make them too 
powerful to enable us to guard against them any 
longer ? It is not credible. You yourselves, cannot, 
in sober though^ believe so. If then we should be 
just as able to guard against them at that time as now j 
and*if the compliance with their claims affords us but' 
a chance of converting them into good subjects, 
ought not the chance of obtaining a great good, with¬ 
out any risk of evil to be eagerly embraced, instead 
of bigotedly rejected ? But why do we speak of a 
mere chance of obtaining this unspeakable advantage) 
We may safely assert that there li more than a pro¬ 
bability, there is a certainty as great as can he pre¬ 
dicted of any events that depend upon the will and 
passions of men. What is it on which you depend 
for the fidelity to your government of any set of men 
in the kingdom 1 Is it «ot on their interest) Is it 
^ot because you know that by far the greater number 
of every class consider tbe laws and regulations.under 
which they are placed, as more favourable to their 
happiness, than any other which they are likely to 
procure by urging forward a change) Were you to 
give the Catholics a full participation in all tbe be- 
.nefits of your admirable and most prosperous polity, 
could they, on looking round to all the other coun¬ 
tries in the world, perceive one in which they would 
be surrounded with so many happy circumstances) 
Are Catholics blind and senseless) Would they not 
perceive this I And perceiving it, would they not be 
glad to preserve those circumstances ) Would they 
not rather be happy in a country of Protestants, than 
wretched in a country of Papists ? 21eal,” we are 

told, ** would blind tbem.” Do you really think so ? 
Does zeal appear to be so active a quality in the world 
at this moment} The truth is, we have never Wo 
zeal a very powerfid quality against interest i» any 
period of tlw world. Wherever you find zeal to havet 
produced spy great effects, you always find a very 
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ctroDg view of iaterest to have gone along with it, 
and snp|X}rted It, Was not this the case with the 
aeal of the Roman Catholic dergy, when the power 
of the See of Rome was nnlimii^, when their pro¬ 
vision in tlieir own country was independent of its 
governnsent, and when all honours and emoluments 
were dit^pensed by the hand of the Pope ? Will not 
the case of a clergy I>e very ditferent whose provision 
is dependent upon the government, and when the 
Pope has no honours and emoluments to bestow ? 
The ho)3es and fears of all the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and of all tlie loading men of the persuasion, may be 
easily made to hang eniijely upon the government, 
and can in no respect hang upon the Pope. Is it not 
then perlhclly evident to which of those powers they 
will be most subservient ? To talk of any thing pe¬ 
culiar in the zeal of Roman Catholics, betrays so 
much ignorance, or so much of the blindness of pre¬ 
judice, that it is almost below notice. What peculiar 
zeal appeared in France, a country overspread by in¬ 
fidelity, according to those persons who talk most 
about Catholic zeal ? Have either clergy or people 
there shewn much of the bigotry of Catholicism } 
Never have the Cdtholic clergy, or people, shewn 
.more zeal than any other clergy or people. Where- 
ever they were placed in circumstances where their 
aubsistCQce, or their hononrs, depended npon their 
zeal, 'there they showed it; wherever they were 
idac^ in circumstances where their subsistence and 
honours did not depend upon theljr zeal, they have 
always, like the clergy of every other persuasion, 
shewn very little. The Roman Catholic religions was 
at one time more persecuting than any other religion. 
But the Roman Catholic religion was at that lime much 
more powerful than any other religion ever was in 
Europe; and he who knows not tbat.the efiect of this 
is extraordinary in such a matter, is a very imperfect 
judge. It was in an ignorant age too, that the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion was persecuting} and it is only 
In an ignorant nation that it has ever exhibited that 
character. The revocation of the edict of Nantz 
was the act of a king, not of a nation. Does the 
zeal for the Catholic religion appear to be gaining 
ground in Europe ? Is there a man in this country, 
whether well or ill informed, who will advance such 
a proposition 1 Is there a man who is acquainted 
with the circumstances of Europe, who will not say 
that the Roman Catholic religion is daily losing 
ground, is losing it with rapidity ? Is there a man 
who can judge of the circumstances into which Eu¬ 
rope is now brought, who will not say that it is ne¬ 
cessary that it should lose ground; who will not say 
that those circumstances are such that the Roman' 
Catholic religion must at a period, in all probability 
not veiy remote, be brought to extinetbn i Whq 
lees not that reason, that liberality, and knowledge, 
have now acquired an ascendancy, such as that their 
progression is no longer subject even to risk. They 
ate advancing} and th^ must advance. In such a 
state oi things, is any thing to be feared from the in¬ 
crease of Popery jn a country so enlightened as Great 
Britain ? ■ la Great Britain itself Popety may be said 
' to be extinct. Some of the greatest families who ad¬ 
hered to it have latdy renoaoced it; and veiyfew 


persons of any description remain. Why should not 
the same eflects take place in Ireland, wten yoa 
open up the most perfect communication in yout 
power t»twuen the Catholics and the Protestants, and 
when you remove every circumstance which can raise 
prejadices against you ? Too long have the days of 
hatred, of suspicion, a^d seclusion, lasted among 
Christians. Wlint have they to do with the acts of 
their neighbour’s conscience ? What right has any 
man even to inqiiire into my opinions respecting a 
future life i if all my actions and principles with re¬ 
gard to this life, those of a good citizen i Why 
should we desire to fetter anotlier man’s thoughts, 
till men are prompted to resist this act of tyranny, 
for its own sake, and independent of its conse¬ 
quences j and hence the uniform efficacy of persecu¬ 
tion in propagating the opinions it is meant to subvert. 
If there is nothing in the opinion which deserves to 
be defended, there is something in the right to think 
as one pleases. While governments act not upon the 
principles of justice, they may be assured they act 
not upon the principles of wisdom ^ and while they 
act not upon the principles of perfect fairness and 
impartiality among all denominations of the people, 
they may be assured they will have discontent in the 
one set, without patriotism in the other. 

A Tour in Zealand, in the Year 1803; with an //isfo- 
rkal Sketch of The Battle qf Copenhagen. By a 
Native qf Denmark, m. 8ro. St. White. 

Denmark is a country which for nearly a century, 
as it were, disappeared from the political theatre of 
Europe. A peace which had continued uninterrupted 
for eighty years was at length broken by an attempt 
to deprive Great Britain of her maritime superiority, 
which Denmark, in conjunction with the other nor¬ 
thern powers, was rash enough to undertake. Nothing 
could have been more imprudent than the manner in 
which this confederacy was entered into and con¬ 
ducted. At a time when the British fleets were tri¬ 
umphant in every sea, and when it was known that 
we could without any risque detach to the Baltic a 
fleet sufficient to sweep that sea of the united navies 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Russia; when it was per¬ 
fectly well unders^od that such a fleet could enter 
the Baltic in a few weeks, and that it was altogether'' 
impossible to guard the Sound, a passage four miles 
broad, which had formerly been passed by the Dutch 
Admiral Opdam in spite of every opposition: with 
all these circumstances before their eyes, the powers 
of the Baltic ventured on a rupture. Yet so very ill 
were they prepared to support their pretensions, that 
the British fleet had actually appear^ off the Sound, 
before any measures were taken to prevent the capi¬ 
tal of Denmark from being bombarded. 

The submission of the confederacy, which soon 
after followed, was the consequence to be anticipated 
from the rashness and negligence of the powers con-, 
cemed in it. But although the Denes were attackent 
in the harbour of their capital, and compelled to ac¬ 
cept of very different condirions from their original 
pretensions j yet the conduct of thatpeojfle durihg the 
batUtfof C^nhagen, displayed a national diaracter 
very diffistent 6*001; what was generaUy expected, and 
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has again brought them tnora con«picaoiu1y forward 
among the nationa of Europe. Tne long and unin¬ 
terrupted peace which that people enjojed during a 
period of eigbtv years, instead of having rendered them 
ciiemioata and timid, seemed rather to have matured 
among them that energy of character which renders a 
nation particularly well calculated to cflpe with its 
enemies. They found tilhmselves somewhat inexpert 
in the uso of the great guns when they crowded to 
man the batteries and guard-ships; yet in the few 
days that the British Beet was prevented by contrary 
winds/rom advancing, their.,prdour to learn had to 
far supplied the place of longer experience, that they 
were able to give Lord Nelson a warmer reception 
than, perhaps, be encountered even at the battle of 
the Nile. The Danes might have been deficient in 
skill; but they met death with a boldness not even 
surpassed by their enemies; and all ranks seemed to 
hasten with equal eagerness to bleed for their conntiy. 

This conduct on the part of the Danes was so very 
opposite to the theories of those who think that no¬ 
thing less than perpetual war can maintain a warlike 
spirit Smong a people, that it became a matter of cu« 
riosity to know how this bravery came to bq preserved 
among them during a peace of nearly a century. The 
accounts of the difierent German travellers threw 
little light on this subject. These men saw nothing 
among the Danes but a rude and barbarous people, 
occupying the peninsula of Jutland, and a few neigh¬ 
bouring islands; and incapable of coping in any re¬ 
spect with their more powerful neighboun. The 
author of the little work before us had obrarved the 
false idea of his countrymen, which was propagated 
by these ill-informed German travellers. He there¬ 
fore resolved to give such a picture of bis countrymen 
to the world as he had been led to form from a long 
residence among them, and an acquaintance with the 
state of their manners and circumstances. In an account 
of a country written by a native, and with a view to 
vindicate its character from misrepresentation, we 
naturally expect a considerable leaning towards the 
fivonrable side. Yet, although his natural partiality 
to his country be sufficiently visible in every page, it 
is impossible to withold our belief when he assures us 
that It is his intention to give a true and faithful 
presentation of things within his knowledge. The facts 
which he relates carry with them an air of truth; and 
the tinge which patriotism induces him to throw over 
them is what we should expect, and what indeed we 
should not pardon the want of, in an English travel¬ 
ler who bad undertaken to d^ribe the state of his 
native island. We are the more inclined to give cre¬ 
dit to the representations of our author, as the view 
be gives of the present state of the Danes, and the 
circumstances which led to it, correspond very com¬ 
pletely with the qualities they exhibited at the battle 
of Copenhagen. 

The description is confined to Zealand, the chief of 
the Danish isles, in which the capital, Copenhagen, 
it situated. It is given in the form of a tour or walk 
around the island. Bat instead of fatiguing the reader 
with diy and uninteresting incidents by the way, the 
narrative merely serves as a connection to ^ varions 
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circumstances descriptive of the present State of Zea¬ 
land which are introduced. 

The first circumstauce which attracts the attention 
of our traveller, is a monument erected witiunit the 
western gate of Copenhagen, in commemoration of 
the emancipation of the peasants. To this mcraorable 
event tl>e author pays the attention it deserves; and 
to the vast accession of liberty and indei>endenoe 
which arose from this event he justly ascribes much 
of that spirit, energy, and patriotism, whtcii the Danes 
displayed in defence of titcir country: 

*' Those who are acquainted with what the state of UtU 
country was twenty or thirty years ago, must exult at the- 
change time has mode for tne better. To those who are 
not. It may not, perhaps, be uniuteresliug to know, how 
changes so beneficial could have been pruduted in so short, 
a {>eriod. ' 

“ Formerly, when you met a peasant driving his waggon 
to market, the appearance of himself and every thing about 
liim, gave you an idea of forced obedience. Instead of 
alacrity, vou saw sullenness on his brow; instead of the 
cheerlul husbandraau, whistling with tne fruits of his 
latjour, to a market, you beheld a slave toiling for a mer¬ 
ciless master. Encotuaged Iw no one, but oppressed by 
many, he dragged his unwilling steps slowly along, re¬ 
luctantly yielding to the strong necessity which robbed him 
of his ae»t produce, to satisfy the unfeeling claims of those, 
whose only merit was the accidental superiority of their 
birth; to that the fruit of his toils was certain ruin. If he 
dar^ to remonstrate, he was chastised; if his lands did not 
thrive he was called lazy, and turned out of his farm by 
the lord of the manor. If industrious, and his farm im¬ 
proved, he was dismissed by my lady, who always foniHl 
put some deserving favourite' to reap the rewards of'this poor 
man's industry. His old age was uncheered by the fruits 
of those trees he had planted m his youth; and ins deaili- 
bed unconsolcd by the comforts he might have left hU 
children. 

*' Such, and numberless other, abuses, at length made 
the peasant supine, spiritless, and unfit for enterpnze. The 
gloom extended to every thing around him, the houses, 
lands, cattle, all woe tinctared with his wretchedness. 

When I, tlierefore, reflect on his miserable lot, 1 can¬ 
not sufficiently respect and admire those proprietors of 
lands whose philanthropy was aroused in his behalf. I pass 
with silent reverence every stone by which the freed pea¬ 
sants mark the blessing, and their gratitude to tlieir ddi- 
yerer. Such an one it now just before me; it was ereaed 
4n honour of M. Lassen, Councelior of Justice, and ]xt>- 
prietor of Cathrinebierg. 

*'Vassalaj^ was abolished. The lands were parcelled 
out in lou, upon which farm houses were erectesd, and 
those peasants only remained in the village whose taiida 
were cenUguous. 'lliis arrangement made the peiwaiil hia 
own roaster. He could now act according to his own 
judgment; he had merely his own benefit to consult, not 
that of others; still, when it is considered, how prevalent 
the influence of andeot usage is over the mind, it will not 
be difficult to suppose, that in this alteration, evils, at least 
imaginary, obtruded diemselves. The change, therefore, 
rather depressed than encourage the peasant, who found 
bimsdf in a dilemma from which he knew not bow to ex¬ 
tricate himwlf. He was transpbinted, as it were, into a 
different soil. He cpiittoia farm of which he knew the 
good and bad qualibea, and was invested with, perhaps, 
some sterile spot, mr an altotnient of a common.. But now 
an agricuitural socieW was formed, wtticb rewarded h>div»> 
dual exertions mbttd^dry. . . 
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“ This rnpeetaUt bed* brought the peasants to a sense 
bf the solid arirantages they possessed in the change, and 
made them comprehend, that the welfare and comforts of 
every man were within his own power. The peasants were 
aroused from their torpiditV; activity and dilij^nce took the 
fead, and aiming at success, they attained it.” 

Along with the emancipation of tite peasantry from 
slavery, the means taken to promote knowledge 
among them have tended no less to produce the im¬ 
provement of the national character: 

“ The body of the peasant was, till lately, enslaved, and 
<3 was Ills niiiid. Tlic scourge of the Ia>ra of the Manor 
Subdued tbc one, and ignorance the other. In former 
•• times, the niashTs .appointed to country schools were mostly 
students, whs>se extravagance had deprived them of the 
means to pursue their course of studies at the university. 
Thtra men, fturtured in idleness, vice, and delMuchery, 
were appointed to inculcate morality on the unformed mind 
of youtli; men, whose necessities alone induced them, for 
the sake of subsistence, to accept the office. 

“ But when the gloom which had so long clouded the 
prospects of these poor rustics was ilispellcd, the sun of in- 
tbriiiatioii, as it were, instantly shot forth its cheering rays, 
and men of the first abilities "came forward to offer their 
assistance in support of so laudable a cause. A seminary 
was founded to supply schools with able and exemplary 
masters. In this institution Uiber took the le.id. It wa's 
enacted, that no person should l>e cpialificd for the situation 
of school master, who had not attended this seminary three 
years. It was open to every one, and that men in straight¬ 
ened circumstances, as the sons of peasants, with abilities, 
might not be precluded from its advantages, the price for 
maintenance and instruction was fixed at 4 lie rate of forty 
dollars yearly. Independent of reading, writing, and ac¬ 
counts, they are instructed in astronomy, mathematics, geor 
fn^hy, natural history, gardening, and every requisite to 
uiffuse useful knowledge among their pupils. 

" Mr. Ribcr only livetl a few years, but he had the satis¬ 
faction to sec those plans prosper to which he had devoted 
bis priudnal attention, ne was succeeded by Mr. Guld- 
berg, (nephew of the Rev. Mr. Hnegh, in Gientofte) who 
is by birth a nobleman 5 but, though fortune favoured him 
thus highly, nature was still more bountiful; she endowed 
him with a genius which led him to superior honours. He 
courted the sciences, and when study had perfected the 
gifts of nature, and the efforts of his pnetical genius had 
rendered his name public, he accented this situation. No 
higher eulogy can be passed on this man, so truly noble, 
ihun the following expression of an author, whose name 
has cscapcli my memory: ‘Mr. Gnldbcrg, whose birth 
entitled him to play at cards at court, now sit3 down quietly 
oil Hlaaegaard, teaching {jeasaut boys to read and write.” 

In addition to such very powerful causea, the cha¬ 
racter of the present Prince Royal, who holds the 
reins' of government, and the general attachment 
which his behaviour has produced towards bis person, 
seem to have greatly contributed to stimulate tlie 
patriotism of the Danes at the battle of Copenhagen. 
A steady adherence to his word is mentioned as one 
of the most striking points in bis character. He also 
studiously encourages the preservation of the Danish 
^uguage and the Danish manners. He calls hU con¬ 
sort Kone, In plain Danish; instead ofGmaUnde, 
from the German Gmailin, the title usually bestowed 
en a great man's wife. - He has given mnch satisfac¬ 
tion by denominating a fevourite country seat Sorgot- 
J'ru, instead of following the example of the Kiqg ^ 


Prussia who expressed the same Idea in French when 
he called his favourite palace Sam Soaci, 

There are many persons of rank and fortune dili¬ 
gently employed in promoting the improvement of 
agriculture. It is gratifying to a native of Great Bri¬ 
tain to observe, that it is from this country in a parti- 
otlar ftianner Denmark is deriving the means of 
iter improvement. The breed of her sheep and horses, 
her improvements in agriculture and manufactures 
are derived from Great Britain. It would appear that 
the greater manufactures of Denmark are nearly car¬ 
ried on by British t^gpital, and under the superio- 
tendance of British overseers. The active natives of 
this country seem to carry industry and wealth where- 
ever they go. The following description of Elsineur 
will shew the effects which their residence produces 
in Denmark s 

“ KIsineur is the second town in our island, and if the 
spectator were to calculate on the activity and Inistle visible 
in every corner of it, he would estimate its number of in¬ 
habitants at many tliotssauds. Tlie fact, however, is, they 
scarcely exceed five. 

“It needs little penetration to discover to whom this 
town chiefly owes us prosperity. Every thing tells you, 
and if it were not for the flag on the castle which informs 
you it is Denmark, you would fancy yourself in England. 
This resemblance in the exterior is verified with still greater 
exactness in the interior. Many of the inhabitants are 
Britons bom, they naturally retain the manners and customs 
of their country, and those who are not, take peculiar de- 
liglit in wishing to appear like Englishmen. 

“ In <^er to form a clear idea of the business transacted 
.at EIsinAir, you must repair to the bridge, which is con¬ 
stantly filled with merchants, clerks, and boatmen, on the 
look-out for every new arrival. The alacrity prevalent here 
is wonderful; the moment a vessel is discernible, the boat¬ 
men put off, contending with each other who shall first 
reach the ship, but they often labour in vain, when the 
captain chuscs to go ashore in his own bo.at. On his ar¬ 
rival at the bridge there is as much contention among the 
merchants to get the first sight of him, to welcome him, 
and to entreat the management of his sifairs, should he not 
be recommended to any particular house.” 

Several interesting pictures of Danish manners are 
presented to us by .the author in the course of bis 
tour. He is, however, an enthusiast for what may be 
c^ll^ the agrlcaltural state, and finds much fault with 
the influx of luxuries to which manufactures and * 
commerce are h^naing to give rise. He represents 
the Danes as a frank, hospitable, generous people. 
He informs us that no traveller n^s to dread a rob¬ 
ber in Zealand, even in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The following paragraph seems to justify 
what the author asserts of the morals of his country¬ 
men: « 

“ My friend took it into his head to return to Copen¬ 
hagen by sm, we, therefore, crossed all the fields down to 
the Umo-kiln, where we hired a boat. Just as we were 
passing the most remarkable field about Copenhagen, 1 
negged him to accompany me a few paces out of the way, 
that 1 might shew him something worthy his obscmtkm. 
Immediatny on the shore stands a smaU stone with this in¬ 
scription, [Place of Justice^ the right ^ 

which cannot fail to raedte agreeable sensaUoiu, whoi npe 
confer how seldom it is fhmuented. The last execution 
took placedn the year 1797. I shall not tarn casuist on th^ 
k- 
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occasion; whatever the cange~«ffi:cU combine to renda 
this stone an honorable monument of the national character. 

May thk i.aw 8 or our country have no occa¬ 
sion TO DISTURB THB GRASS WHICH SHADES THIS SPOTr 

The author delights to insert several traits both 
from bistoiy and observation of gallant aivi gonerdus 
deeds atchieved indivj{luals. To the honour of 
humanity be it said, such deeds are found in the an¬ 
nals of every people. It is honourable to the Danes 
that those wno perform them are esteemed and re¬ 
warded. 

The battle of Copenhagen 5ras already been de¬ 
scribed in various nanatites. In this country, how¬ 
ever, we have generally been accustomed to read only 
the accounts given of the affair by our own country¬ 
men and as it appeared to them. It will therefore 
probably be not uninteresting to know the light in 
which this scene was viewed by a Dane. The British 
fleet were prevented by contrary winds from passing 
the Sound for seven days, during which time the 
Danes were eagerly preparing for their defence, every 
moment expecting the attack. 

*' Oil Ute of March the .lOth, about seven 

o'clock, the thundering peals of Crotibor^ put an end to 
suspense. Very shortlv alter, wc could discern the fleet, 
which approached rapiifly. Tire tremendous caiiiiunading 
from the fort gave us an idea of wliat it might effect, if it 
could reach its object. His Majesty of Sweileii (who ob¬ 
served the passage of the fleet from Helsingborg) appeared 
sensible of this, and after the cannonading had ceased, 
dispatched au officer to compliment the goveruor of 
Cronborg. ^ 

“ As the gale was blowing fresh, the British soon ad¬ 
vanced within seven or eight miles of the city, where they 
came to an aiicnor. A frigate, a lugger, and a brig got 
rather nearer ; but the battery of theTbrec Crowns, and 
the fire from the block ships, compelled them to retire. 
The magnificence of this spectacle naturally left various 
impressions on our minds, out whether favourable or un¬ 
favourable, they were soon forgotten in the enthusiasm and 
unanimity which prevailed among ail classes. The ques¬ 
tion was not, who is the enemy? But, Where is the 
enemy ? It was a moment of impending danger; the duty 
we owed our country, therefore, inspired us with only one 
sentiment. The noble spirit displayed by the students at 
the siege in iC.’iS-fiO was now equally conspicuous in the^ 
successors, who with one hanii and one heart, associate 
themselves into a corps of twelve hundred, while those 
sons of the muses whom age or infirmity prevented from 
rallying round the standard of patriotism, did all in their 
power to encourage and conlirio so laudable an effort. 
Chamberlain JJndenkrone sent a thousand dollars to the 
aid of those students whose private means were unequal to 
the expence of tbieir public duties. 

*• liie first and second days passed ^quietly over, but on 
the morning of April 1 st, we could perceive an unusual 
bustle among the English shipping. Some frigates and 
lighter vesteTs got under wogh, and were employed in 
sounding. Towards evening twelve sail of flic line, all the 
frigates, and most of the smaller vessels weighed, and with 
a nOTthern breeze nass^ through the Hollander deep. Ad¬ 
miral Parker, with eight sail of the line and two small 
vessels, preserved his station, while Admiral Nelson an¬ 
chored, with his division, beyond the fire ef oar outermost 
shjps. 

“ Conjecture was now at an end. A change of wind to 
the soutnwaid would enable Lord Nelson to %ear down 
with lui dmnoD^ and we etndousiy awaited tfi« awfol luo- 
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ment. Our ships were moored with four itichors, and 
manned, indiscnminately, by people of all descriptions, 
hastily collected for the pn»ent emergency; they had been 
constantly on the alert during the former two nights, a third 
was now’addcd to their fatigue; and when it is considered, 
that these people were unacquainted with the exercise of 
great guns, that they were all day employed in practising, 
and all night in watching, the compliment paid them by 
Mr. Bardcnfleth, first lieutenant on hoard the Charlotte 
Amelia, in his professional account of the lialtle, will not 
be deemed superfluous. 

“ He says, ‘ Tlie spirit which animated all hands on 
board, and not their real strength, enabled them to perform 
what they did.’ *■ 

“The'morning of April 2 dawned—and the wind blow¬ 
ing southerly, our Commodore made a signal for the whole 
line to l.iy their broadside to the enemy.” * 

The author here euuineratcs the force of the vessels 
and batteries opposed to the British. Utree ships of 
the line and two brigs stationed in the inner harhoui- 
didnot come into action. The fire of some b.itterie 8 
also fell short of the British squadron: 

“ Between nine and ten, both divisions of the British 
weighed, and our Commodore hoisted the Hagofdefianco 
from the Danbrog. Admiral 1‘arker, with the zeal charac¬ 
teristic of a BrUi|)i staui.in, heat iqi against wind and cur- 
rent, towards tlie%ailcry of the Three Crowns, proposing 
to awe our ships in llic inner roads, while the llero of the 
Nile bore riglit down upon our line. 

“ The Edgar led the British van, advancing in a most 
gallant style against the Proevesteen, (dA guns), which 
oijcned her fire on the former, five minua-s after ten. Tho 
Vagrien (50 guns), then iioured in a broadside, just as the 
i^gar was upon the tack to take her station j a second 
broadside was discha^ed from the Proevesteen, when the 
whole of the British line gained rapidly on ours; in a few 
minutes two-third parts of our ships were in action. As 
our line was not broken, only one half of the force, on 
eitlier side, wps, consequently, engaged." 

“ Our foremost ship, the Proevesteen, was exposed, 
during the whole of the action, to the fire of the Poiyphs- 
miis, of 64 guns, the Russel, and the Bcllona, which two 
latter ships ran aground at the commencement of the 
battle; but this misfortune (as I.orcl Nelson observed) did 
not impede their service. The Proevesteen was, at the 
same time, raked by the La Desirdc, of 40 guns, and a gun 
brig. • . . . 

“ Great as was the distinrtion which Commodore 
Kseher, in his report, conferred on the Proevesteen and her 
gallant Captain Lassen, 'Notwithstanding my high sense' 
of Danish bravery, it was heightened by the conduct of the 
Proevesteen, which continued to fight till all hcrgiins were 
dismounted,* the compliment of l^rd Nelson, is in my 
opinion, sUII grater.* 

“ CaptaiuBiisbrigh stood, on this occasion, as undaunted 
upon the quarter deck of the Vagrien, as when a lieutenant 
on board the Formidable, under the gallant Rodney, on tlie 
I 2 th of April, 17 fi 2 . For England he assisted to acquire 
dory and success; for Denmark he obtained Only the 
tenner. 

“ Soon after eleven o’clock the Danbrog, ( 6 * guns). 
Captain Brauu, took fire, which compelled Commodore 
Fischer to shift his broad pendant to the Holstein, but 
Braun continu^ to fight her UU he lost his right band. 
Captain Lemming succeeded in the command, andulthoogh 

* “ No. 1, 3, S, and 4, being.subdued, which h expected to 
hsppea M/eqr^ pfriod, the Isis and Agamemnon are to cut 
tbeir cables,, and iminedi^y make sail, and take their atatkni 
ahead of the Poty^emus, in order to siqipon that part of the 
line." 
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the flames blazed around them, direatening immediate de¬ 
struction, the Danbrog maintained her Are till the close of 
the engagement, against her powerful adversarj', the Clat- 
ton, which latter mounted 6d pound carronades on her 
lower deck. 

“ When Commodore Fischer, famed for the coolness 
and perspicuity of his judgment in the hour of trial, kfi the 
Danorog, the battle raged with the utmost fury. The Bri¬ 
tish finmng that our foremost ships tverc far from slacken¬ 
ing their fire, now extended their line, and at noon all our 
ships, as well as the battery, were strenuously engaged in 
the awful contest. 

“ C^aplain I'bura, of the Infoedsretten, (64 guns) fell at 
•the beginning of the -action; and alt the subaltern officers 
were either killed or wounded, except .1 lieutenant, and a 
marine officer. In this stale of cunfu-sion, the colours 
wi re, by accit^viit, struck; the British, however, made no 
attempt to board ilie Indfocdsrcttcn, she being rather dan¬ 
gerously moored athwart our battery. A boat was dis¬ 
patched from the ship to carrv the tidings of her ('om- 
inandcr's death to the Prince Uoyal, who bad from the 
dawn of day, taken his station upon a battery. Here, 
amid showers of shells and cannon balls, Frederick, the 
wi.se, the good, and the brave, superintended, calmly and 
actively, for the assistance of the sliips engaged. By shew¬ 
ing how a Prince ought to meet danger, lie taught others 
to despise it. 

“ VV'hen the Prince received the message from the Ind- 
foedsretten, he turned round, and with an air that gave 
confidence to all about him, said, ‘ Gentlemen, Thura is 
killed; who of you will take the command P ' I will,’ re¬ 
plied Mr. Schroedersec, in a feeble voice; and hastened 
eagerly on board. This gentleman had been a captain in 
the navy; but on account of ill healthohad lately re¬ 
signed. The hour of necessity seemed to invigorate hit 
wasted form, and in hopes to serve his country, he forgm 
himself. 

“ The crew perceiving a new commander coming along 
side, hoisted their colours and fired a broadside. Wlien he 
came on deck he found great numbers killed and wounded; 
and, therefore, instantly called to those that had rowed 
him to get quickly on board. It was his last efl'ort—^a ball 
struck him—and Schroedersce was no more. Mr. Nissen, 
a lieutenant of the navy, who attended this gallant tar to 
his noble fate, next took the command ; and continued to 
' fight the ship for the remainder of the day. 

** The engagement had now lasted upwards of three 
hours, without any glimpse of v^tnry on either side. A 
determined perseverance appeared to inflame both parties. 
Our line, steadfastly preserved its original position, and 
every ship' maintained its station except the Rendsborg, 
praihe, wnich droVe ashore, her cables having been shot 
away at the commencement of the attack; and the 0ven, 
a repeating sloop of war, which had sheered off a little 
after twelve, her masts being very materially damaged. 

. " Wlten the British fleet first bore down upon us, the 
eleven gun boats retired. 

^ “ About two o'clock the fire from the respective fleets 

a^ted considerably; and fjat ships appeared very much 
disabled. The damage sustained by the Bririsb, was, ap¬ 
parently, trivial, from our ships having constantly directed 
their fire at tlie enemy's hulls. This was, undoubtedly the 
slowest method of disabling an adversary; yet it was the 
sorest, and ct^taiuly is, at ail events, preieradife to chance. 

** Considering the etmosed situation of our men on 
hoard, it was a matter of real surprise, that so few, compa¬ 
ratively, sufl'eied from the iinraeuse quantity of ^ot wlwh 
had bwn poured in upon them. 

' *' Had every ball that struck our masts, wounded our 
hulls, (hero would, in alt probability, have been no priso- 
MH of war. 
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** At two o’clock the Nyehorg, prame, haring her main, 
miaen masts, bowsprit, an^ foretop mast shot away, and 
the captain perceiving her almost ready to sink, order^ the 
cables to be cut, and the foresail to be set, that they might 
steer for the inner roads. As he passed the line he descried 
the Aggershnus, a vessel of the same description as his 
own, ins thes most miserable plight, her masts haying all 
gone by the board, and the Jiull on the eve of sinkmg. 
Captain Rothe shewed himself a true seaman, who not 
only resolutely meets his own dangers, but also cheerfully 
.shares in iho^ of others. Having made fast a cable from 
Fis stern to the stem of the Aggershuus, he towed her offj 
and thus obtained as ghyious a triumph as if he had come 
ill with an enemy’s ship. 

♦' Soon after two o’clock Commodore Fischer removed 
his broad pendant from the Holstein to the Battery of the 
Three Crowns, whence he commanded during the latter 
pan of the engagement. 

“ At this moment Lieutenant Lillicnskiold finding hie 
ship, the Hielperen, surrounded by a superior force, cut 
his cables, and brought her safe into tlie inner roads. Mr. 
IJllieuskioId was no stranger to the business of the day; he 
had in the year 1799, fought in the West Indies, with a. 
privateer, and both contended so obstinately, that they were 
obliged to separate for want of powder. 

*' Last, though not least, is Mr. Villemoes, a second 
lidutenanl, who commanded the floating battery. No. I. 
Much has been said about his skill in manoeuvring his raft, 
which consisted merely of a number of beams nailed toge¬ 
ther, on them a flooring was laid to support the guns. It 
was square with breast work, full of port holes, and with¬ 
out masts. I shall not take upon myself to argue how far 
it were possible to manage such a log, but merely say, the 
manner jn which ViUemoes manoeuvred his guns, and ul¬ 
timately raved his raft, attracted the notice of Lord Nelson, 

I whose ship lay for some time opposite the floating battery. 
The Admiral is said, in the handsomest manner, to have 
noticed to the Prince Royal, how much the country, on 
future occasions, might fairly expect from the abilities of 
young Villemoes. This trait of his lordship I consider as a- 
never fading flower in the wreath vvhich military talents 
and success liavc twined around his brows. 

“At half past two, our fire had nearly subsided; but 
the Jutland, the last ship that returned the enemy’s shot, 
was still engaged, as was the Proevesteen. However, the 
Three Crowns had just opened its batteries with a dreadful 
effect, when the white flag was unfurled from Lord Nelson’s 
main top. 

“ An English boat, with a flag of truce, came along side 
the Elephant; the captain of vvhich sent an officer in his 
boat to accompany it ashore. The battery, in the mean * 
time, kept up a heavy cannonade, as did the Elephant. As 
the wind had been south south-west, south, and south 
south-east, the whole day, with a strong current,. Admiral 
Parker’s division advanced but very little, insomuch, that n 
broad-side from the Ramifies, a 74 , (his foremost ship) 
fell-very short of the battery. 

“ The flag of trqce having delivered a dbpatch to the 
Prince Royid, returned, and soon afterwards orders were 
sent to the commander of the battery to ceue firing; their 
guns bad, in the interval, been pointed with the utmost 
effect on the Monarch and Ganges, which ships were awk¬ 
wardly situated on the shoal of the battery. 

“ Two flags were then dispatched from shore to Admi¬ 
rals Parker and Nelson; whue the British took possession 
of eleven of our ships.” 

The author very fiaturally loves to dwell on the 

K ' * listn with-which all classes hastened to the re- 
those who had suffered in the defence' of their 
country. He gives some account of the tevenil 
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poenu written id commemoration of the heroism of 
the Danes. At the same time he does every justice to 
the valour of the British. We cannot refrain from 
inserting the following account of the reception of 
Lord Nelson at his landing in Copenhagen on the 
day succeeding the battle: ^ , 

•* In the course of tlie forenoon. Admiral Nelson came 
in his barge into tlie inner roads, and went on board of the 
Denmark, where he partook of some refreshment, and then 
proceeded ashore. On his landing he was received by the 
people, neitiier with acclamations nor with murmurs ; tlicy 
did not degrade themselves with UiQ^rmer, nor disgrace 
themselves with the latter. The admiral was received as 
one brave enemy ever ought to receive another—lie was 
received with respect. A carriage was provided for hi^ 
lordsliip, which he, however, declined, and walked amm 
an immense croud of persons anxious to catch a glimpse of 
the British hero, to the palace of the Prince lloyal. After 
dinner the Admiral was introduced to the Prince, and the 
negociation commenced. The next day his lordship came 
again on shore, and dined with tiie Prince Royal, a.s he did 
frequently till the ninth of April, when the armistice was 
finally coiiciudcd. 

" On one of his visits to Copenhagen, Lord Nelson in¬ 
spected oor Naval Academy, to which he, in a manner 
highly honourable to himself, and to us, presented some 
gold medals of value to be distributed among the most 
skilful of the midshipmen.” 

Upon the whole, this little volume is amusing and 
instructive. Although, indeed, we could have been 
satisfied with a much less sprinkling of sentiment than 
is sometimes interspersed. The author apologises for 
his language on account of his having been or^y two 
years in England. If his style has not been corrected 
by a native, we must compliment him very highly on 
his prepress in so short a time. 

Refleetims on tie Commerce of the Mediterranean. 
Deduced from actual Experience during a Residence 
on both Shores of' the Mediterranean Sea, Containing 
a particular Account of' the Traffic of the Kingdoms 
of Algiers, Tunis, Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily, the 
Morea, 8fC, ifc. IVith an impartial Examination 
into the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, in 
their Commercial Dealings, And a parttcular De¬ 
scription of the British Manufactures properly 
adapted for each Country, Skewing also the Tolicy' 
of increasing the Number of British Constils; and 
that such Advantages may result to the EngUsk by 
holding Possessions in the Mediterranean, as nearly 
to equal their West India Trade, By John Jackson, 
Esq.F,S.A. 8ro. 232pp. 6s. Clarke Sans. 1805. 

‘ The oMect of this book is to prove that the com¬ 
merce of the Mediterranean might be rendered one 
of the most important branches of the business of this 
country; to point out some of the regulations which 
would most powerfully contribute to that great endj 
and to convey some particular information respecting 
the commodities found or in demand, and respecting 
the meana and modes of conducting business in that 
part of the world. AU these are suqects of great im> 
portance, and on. some of them our author aBbrds 
considerable information. 

He begins with an account of tlie magnitude and 
imporunce of the trade of the Mediterranean* In the 
year 1797* hewys, the French mertAaota,. from tlte 


port of Marseilles alone, loaded Id the diB!;rent parta 
of the kingdom of Tunis above 300 sail of merchant¬ 
men of various descriptions, being usually from SO to 
300 tons burthen. The cargoes fur these ships were 
in a great measure obtained from the proceeds of sales 
of French manufactures, with a sm.)ll proportion of 
other goods; though British manufactures, staples, 
and colonial produce, he says, would have Iwen pre¬ 
ferred. If it be considered that this great tralHc by 
Krance is only that carried on in one part of the Me¬ 
diterranean, an idea may thence be drawn of wliat 
might be done on the whole range of its shores. Tho 
French always attached the highest value to this branch 
of their trade. In the proceedings of the board of 
commerce, established at Marseilles, it is seen that 
they paid more attention to this than to any*oiher part 
of Vhe national traffic. The violent attachment* the 
French government has shewn to the possession of 
Malta is no doubt in some degree to accounted 
for by the same cause. This is the substance of all 
that our author advances to prove the great importance 
of thf commerce of the Mediterranean, in the chapter 
where he professedly treats of that subject. Much 
more however appears in favour of this conclusion 
in tlie accounts which he afterwards gives of the com¬ 
modities which may be obtained, and the commo¬ 
dities which may be disposed of in tiie Mediterranean,, 
and the terms of those exchanges. In his conclusion 
we most heartily concur, though we cannot compli¬ 
ment him with saying that be has shewn much skill 
in establishing When we consider the natural 
riches of the countries bordering upon tlic Mbditer- 
rancan, the multitude of nations and of people who 
inhabit those shores, the variety and extent of their 
wants, we cannot but see that an incredible quantity 
of exchanges might be made, that an incredible quan¬ 
tity of go^s is there to be obtained, and an incr^ibla 
quantity of goods might be disposed of. We know 
how great a commerce was carried on. upon those seat, 
at a time when the people on the shores were in a 
much worse situation with reg.*ird to trade than they 
are now, bad as that situation still is. Were that 
commerce animated by the full operation of Britislt. 
capital, and the exposu/% of British manufactures and* 
colonial produce, it is reasonably to be concluded, 
that it might be raised to a very great magnitodei 
The quickness of the returns too is a circnmstance of. 
great importance. The countries in the Mediterranean 
are comparatively in our neighbourhood, and' two 
cargoes may there be disposed of, in the time that one 
can be so with die same capital, in the more distant, 
trades. Of course this traffic is doubly advantageous^. 

Mr. Jackson heartily, and with great reason, de¬ 
plores the little attention whi6h has bieen paid tonhese 
important circumstances in this country, which thus 
has sacrificed and lost tbe greatest advantages.^ Tbit 
he remarks has been in a great measure owing to the 
false importance ascribed to tbe West India trade, 
and to the great protection and enconragemept which, 
by an unenlightened policy, government has afibrded 
to that branch of basiness, which thus has diverted ■ 
tbe attention of merchants, and drawn their capital, 
into a channel, by no meant the most advantageous, 
to tbe country. 
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AnothercircttOistattce, and which is in some measure 
a consequence of the former, is that sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the business of the Mediterranean is not pos¬ 
sessed by our merchants, and they do not carry it on 
in the way that would prove most beneficial to them. 
He recommends to the merchants that would trade 
in the Mediterranean to make themselves acquainted 
with the general turn of mind, and the habits of the 
people who reside on its shores; and treats with pro¬ 
per scorn the observations of those self important 
gentlemen, who think knowledge only becoming cer¬ 
tain classes of the community, and that the mere 
drudgery of business is all that ought to occupy the 
mind of a merchant. The most extensive and minute 
acquaintance with the habits and manners, with the 
general sffirit of the laws and institutions, and with 
the interests and views, both public and private, of the 
people with whom he deals, is not more than is ne¬ 
cessary for the merchant; and he who is most com- 
pleiciy furnished with this information will always 
possess important advantages over others. 

The author communicates a few of those particu¬ 
lars which he thinks of more peculiar value to be 
knowu. An important distinction is to be made be¬ 
tween those races of people w'hich have a flag, recog¬ 
nized by the difterent nations, and those which have not. 
The former are anxious to throw no stain upon their na¬ 
tional emblem, and may be expected to transact busi¬ 
ness with a considerable degree of fairness and honesty. 
Those who have no flag, having no character to lose, 
are always upon the alert to cheat, *nd ought to be 
vigilantly watched. Tlje Jews are very numerous in 
the Barbary States, and the persons who chiefly carry 
on the business. They are found in various other 
parts of the Mediterranean. Our author mentions se¬ 
veral precantions which are necessary to be observed 
in transacting business with them. The Greeks are 
another class in whose hands is a great part of the 
business of the Mediterranean. They have a flag for 
their merchantmen, but that is not considered as an 
independent flag by other nations, and whatever insult 
may be committed against them at sea, they cannot 
easily obtain redress. They have no other power, at 
whose hands to seek it excdfit the Porte, to which 
they are subject, and their complaints have very sel¬ 
dom been attended to. Of course they seek to pro¬ 
tect and avenge themselves by cunning and duplicity} 
and very often act the part of corsairs. “ They are 
more barefaced and less cautious,’* says our author, 
** iu their impositions, than the Jews.” 

" This,” he adds, (and the observation, however 
common, cannot be too often repeated till it is more 
attend^ to,) ** shews in a very strong light how far 
the minds and principles of individuals, and even a 
whole nation may be reduced from the highest de¬ 
gree of refinement, the most amiable virtues and ac- 
comfdishments, to the very lowest ebb of human de¬ 
pravity, when deprived of all political influence.” 

,Tbe^Armioians are another set of people .on whose 
ahare io'tite trade of the Mediterranean our author 
makes some observations, and on the character wbidr 
tbey .abo bring into business, a character bat too 
much resnnbling that of the two classes of people al¬ 
ready mentiooea. The character of the Spaouurds, 


which was once so high, is now, he aaya, greatly de¬ 
graded, and the basest treachery is always to be 
guarded against In your intercourse with a Spaniard. 
Such is another instance of the eftecis of despotical 
government. Saxius hand illo monstrum, In the 
same^miserics, and the consequent depravity, the Ve¬ 
netians Have largely shared. 

One of the principal tfieans which he recommends 
for guarding against the inconveniences to be expe¬ 
rienced in the Mediterranean trade, and for deriving 
the advantages which it is calculated so largely to 
yield, is the juciiciStas appointment and distribution of 
a sufficient number of consuls, or commercial agents, 
" In England,” he s.iys, “ this subject has never yet 
met with that attention which it certainly requires. 
In France it has always been a principal object, both 
in the time of the monarchy and the republic.” He 
I'observes too, that even of that small number of con¬ 
suls which the British government are pleased to ap¬ 
point, by far the greater part are not merchants, but 
naval or military officers destined in this way to obtain 
a maintenance which government owes them. These 
gentlemen are not acquainted with the business of 
commerce, and therefore cannot be expected to be of 
any great use in carrying it on. Besides, they have, 
as our author adds, been always accustomed to look 
upon the merchants as moving in a sphere greatly 
beneath theirs; and this sentiment is necessarily at¬ 
tended with great disadvantages. Another .•unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance is that a considerable proportion 
of thq^British consuls and vice consuls in the Mediter¬ 
ranean are not British subjects, and by no means in¬ 
terested in the protection of British property, but 
eagerly bent upon defrauding their British employers. 
As an instance of the scarcity of tho.se agents, he ob¬ 
serves, that notwithstanding the extent and fertility 
of the island of Sardinia, there has not been an accre¬ 
dited British consul there for a great number of years. 

The benefit which might be derived from a suffi¬ 
cient number of well qualified persons properly em¬ 
ployed in the Mediterranean as commercial agents, is 
illustrated by several striking facts: 

*< His Majesty’s ships, as well as the merchants, labour 
under many difficulues, from want of a greater number of 
proper accredited British consuls; and the losses that are 
sustained finally fall upon the country. The vice-ennsuis 
arc usually Greeks or Italians, and therefore will always 
practice their impositions upon all strangers that employ 
them. When a man-of-war goes into any port for sup¬ 
plies, and there is no British consul, the vice-consul will 
not even assist them with the necessary supplies, unless he 
has a prospect of gainiiig thirty-five pw cent, exclusive of 
the usual commission, which only serve} as a cloak for 
their moreexorbiUint charges. We nave known an instance, 
where one ef his Majesty's ships was supplied by an Italian 
vice-coilsul, who charged the man-of-war in the proportion 
^VC-mentioned; we discovered this imposition by going 
into the market and putchasinit provision for some English 
merchantmen. Some of the vic&<onsuIs act in that bare¬ 
faced maimer, as if they really thought themselves entitled 
to make these extraordinary charges in time of war; these 
impositions alone will amount to many thousand pounds j 
most certainly more than would pay all the consuls* salaries 
in the MedU^neui: but the impositionB practised tfpoii 
his Mqjosty’s ships is but very tnfling, when compared 
with what die meichaati Iom in a smUai manner. A 
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merehant either chtrten, or scad* a «hip of hit own, to a 
port in the Meditenanean, wha:e there is no accredited 
British consul, the merchant must write to a vice-consul, 
or some merchant there, who, in allprobability, wiU be 
either a Riigusee, Greek, or Itidian. The merchant orders 
a particular cargo to be put on board. The correspondent 
mil, in consequence, purchase a cargo, however hl^li the 
price may be, and he will shi|^the cargo as soon as he finds 
It convenient to himself, frequently detaining the ship at a 
very heavy demurrage, which will' always add to his dis¬ 
bursements, out of which he generally cl^ra thirty-five [>er 
«nt. besides his commission. This is one of the greatest 
inconveniences that merchants at pmSent labour under in 
the Mediterranean trade. When the caigo is on board, and 
the bill of lading signed by the master, the shipper imme¬ 
diately draws for the amount of the invoice; and as soon as 
the British merchant receives the bills of lading, he will 
seldom hesitate to accept bills of exchange for the whole 
cargo. In all countries where a correspondence cannot be 
kept up regular and frequent, bills of exchange will be al¬ 
ways negociated at a-considerable loss, however respectable 
the house may be in England: and however great the loss 
may be upon the bills of exchange, the shipper will always 
immediately more than reimburse himself, though he may 
not my for part of the merchandise for six mouths after it 
is smpped. This is frequently the case with people re¬ 
siding in the country; local strangers can seldom have that 
indulgence. 

“ It is a very common observation in Leghorn, that an 
Italian house will be enabled to support itself in a genteel 
manner, keep a coach and equipage, and a handsome box 
at the theatre, out of the profits they make on the sales of 
two Newfoundland ships’ cargoes, yearly. All this cannot j 
be done out of the usual commission, which is very mo¬ 
derate.” * I 

Besides the appointment of consols, our author 
thinks it would be a matter of great importance to 
establish an emporium in the Mediterranean for Bri¬ 
tish commerce, to which the goods destined for the 
British market might be carried, and from which the 
goods brought from England might be conveyed, by 
the coaating vessels of the Mraiterraoean. This 
would save the British vessels the immense waste of 
time they suffer in travelling to different places to 
dispose of cargoes, or to pick up the goods which 
they want to carry back. They would Aen proceed 
directly to the place of deposit, where the cargoes 
they Imnght out would be either immediately sold, 
or entrusted to proper agents, and where they would 
always find cai^oes ready to take home. For this 
purpose be considers Malta as admirably well adapted, 
both from its situation and its harbonrs. Even the 
coasting trade of the Mediterranean might, he thinks, 
be, in uiis manner, engrossed by the Briti^ shipping. 
He observes, that 

•• In the Morea, Lavant, &c..the ports an not very nu¬ 
merous where a large cargo of merenandise could be dis- 

* posed of all together to any considerable advantage, and it 
IS generally very inconvenient taking larm ships from port 
to port An immense number of small rast-iatling vessels, 
well armed, about one hundred tons burthen, might be 
eonstantly employed in disposing of Bridsb go^* and mac 

* aufacturei, at the same time they might eas% procure car¬ 
goes in return, proper for the Britim or other European 
markets, and take them back ta Malta $ whether these ves¬ 
sels were kept in quarantine, or had obuined prattick,* they 
seed not bi detained .in port above a week, both^to dis* 
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charge and take on board a fresh cargo; thus they mjght 
be constantly employed, without losing much lime: by 
these means the whole of that intricate navigation. in tl^ 
Archipelago would very soon become pcrfectl}' familiar to 
our seamen; the coasting trade of the Mucliterranvun would 
soon be better undersiood, and open such an extensive 
trade, that very few merchants at present have any idea (>f. 

It has lieen at’all times .acknowledged, that, by the shipping 
lying long in port, is always prejudicial to seamen, and 
even to the shipping, as well as to all concerned. In a \ery 
little time (his valuable commerce would be (lerfectlv un- 
i derstood; and motc particularly when the merchants them¬ 
selves, or Britisii supercargoes sailed in these trading ves¬ 
sels, they would readily acquire a knowledge of the various 
langnagn, as well as much useful information. 

“ Wecertainly arc of Opinion, that upwards ^jf one thou¬ 
sand of these small vessels might be constanily emplojcd in 
disposing of English merchandise, and procuring other car¬ 
gos. This is, exclusive of a coiisideraule number of large 
ships, more proper to load in than ports, where they can 
obuiin a full cargo, without being under the necessity of 
weighing anchor. 

'* No foreign commerce, of whatever nature it may be, 
can eyer succeed and be lasting, unless the shipping is very 
luatenally benefited by it; and tong detentions in harbouis 
is one of the greatest evils that shipping labour under. In 
pursuing a system similar to what we have here stated, this 
inconvenience will, in a great measure be remedied, other 
in peace or war. Several Mod sized ships, from two to 
three hundred tons, may, by these means, be constantly 
employed from England to Malta, where cargoes would be 
already prepared. To discharge one cargo and take on 
bt^rd another, tj^rre would be no necessity to detain the 
ships above a month in port. 

•* When the supplies are sent out regularly, and the re¬ 
turn cargoes procured at their proper seasons, and deposited 
at Malta, it will make a very material difference to the mer¬ 
chant ; besides obtaining a better price for his merchandise, 
he will be able to procure his homeward-bound cargoes for 
thirty per cent. less. This is the most probable way to sup¬ 
plant the French in the most valuable part of thirir com¬ 
merce. Every inteHigent merchant, and even his Majesty’s 
ministers, 1>y mving this subject ^eir serious attention, 
will veiy soon M convinced of the great benefit the nation 
will derive from it.” 

If the more enlightened inquirer overlooks the vast 
importance here ascribe^ to tM mere employment of 
shipping,' and adverts only to the accommodations- 
wbich the general commerce of Great Britain witti 
the Mediterranean would derive from the regulationa 
proposed, we believe he will be pleased with the 
passage, notwithstanding the defects in composition- 
which it betrays. 

After these illustrations of the nature of the cosm- 
anerce in the Mediterranean, and of the improvement^ 
which, in regard to Great Britain, it might, reoeivey. 
our author states bis opinion of the magnitude^ and: 
importance to which it nugbibe ouried in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

'* When the trade of the Mediterranean is properly en-- 
couraged, and carried to the greatest extent tntt it u ca¬ 
pable of attainiitt, it will then be nearly equal to the whole- 
of our West India. trade. Those who are little acquainted ■ 
with it may perliaps uy, ftiat this is extending the subject 
too &r; a|^ we consider it always the best way to support 
onr opinion by ipVing examples. We think it *bnt reason¬ 
able to say, aoove'one hannted good sized ships, pty, above.' 
800 tons, may be employed Iretween the fialuc and the- 
Mediienanaus.. Not- vesy long ago,4he Dutch employeil 
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a greater nomber. Two hundred ships of the same bur* 
then may be conauotlv employed in carrying com only in 
the Mediterranean. Tney might somelioies go to Usoon 
and Madeira; and it may be considered that we do not ex¬ 
aggerate, when we say, there is sufficient employment for 
two hundred sail of ships of two hundred tons and up¬ 
wards, between the Mediterranean and the British empire, 
exclusive of those usually employed in the fish trade; 
these arc exclusive of the great number of smaller ship¬ 
ping we have mentioneil, that may be employed in the 
-Coasting trade, and attending upon the merchants; besides 
many foreign merchants will always prefer employing 
British ships. 

" We have made these calculations without including 
the trade of the B/aci Sea ; the English have hitherto 
done very little business there. This is now a very favour¬ 
able op|ioftunily of entering into it. The great length of 
the voyaw, the'want of consuls, agents, or correspondents, 
in any* of the ports in the Black Sea, must have been the 
principai cause of that trade having been hitherto neglected, 
though the profits upon a cargo of merchandise between the 
Black Sea and some of the ports in the Mediterranean only, 
are almost incredible. Including the fish trade and ait 
those ships we have before enumerated, we may sum up 
the whole of the merchant shipping, of all descriptions, 
that may be employed to advantage in the Mediterranean 
trade, to be nearly two thousand sail. Considering that 
this is a commerce carried on with foreign nations, England 
will receive more than double the benefit she could derive 
from the same quantity of trade carried on with her own 
-colonies; and the consumntion of British manufactures 
will nearly equal the whole of our West India colonics. 
The consumption of earthen ware is far greater, as also 
woollen goods, and that of cotton good! nearly equal; be¬ 
sides the raw materials, that might be importen for the use 
-of our manufiictories, would far exceed that of our West 
India colonics, except in the article of cotton; and there 
ate many articles that we cannot do without, which must 
come from the Mediterranean; such as olive oil, sulphur, 
barilla, and a great variety of drugs that are not to be had 
in any other part of the world. The nation will also re¬ 
ceive material benefit in having so great a number of sea¬ 
men employed in a healthy cliinate. We do not consider 
it yeiy necessary to continue any longer upon this subject, 
being persuaded we have stated sufficient to support what 
we have before asserted, and to convince any reasonable 
man that it is of the greatest national consequence to hold 
possessions in the NMiterranaan; such as Malta, Mi¬ 
norca, See, where our merchant shipping may always find, 
protection." 

There are here some very foolish opinions implied 
with regard to the importance of foreign commerce 
nbove that with colotiira merely because they are co¬ 
lonics, and with regard to the importance of a carry¬ 
ing trade. But the assertion, on probable grounds, 
that the consumption of British manufactures in the 
Mediterranean, by fair trade, might equal the forced 
consumption in the colonies, is not a matter of small 
cqpsequence; and the proof, such as it is, that nearly 
two thousand sail of British merchantmen might be 
employed in the Mediterranean, deserves tte atten¬ 
tion of those theorists, who are for confining the 
trade of the colonies to the mother couhliy, for the 
sake of feeding the British navy with seamen. 

After this the author enters into a practicaji detail 
of the commerce of the principal States of the Medi¬ 
terranean, such as Algiers, Tunis, Sardinia, I^aples, 
Sioily, the Morea, Ac. He explains at some lei^th 
the disposition of the tnbabiunts, and thdr modes of 


traffic; he enumerates the principal articles of thdr 
exportetion and importation; and explains the deno¬ 
minations of their money, weights, and measutes. 
From all this considerable information is deriv^. 

Agreeing heartily with our author in his opinion of 
the itsst commerce which this country might carr^ on 
in the Mediterranean, the advantages she might 
derive from it, we bopelhat his book will attract at¬ 
tention ; and that other men whose opportunities have 
enabled them to acquire additional information on the 
same subject, will be induced to impart it. It is need¬ 
less to make anyHinimadversions on the style of the 
author. It is defective even in grammar. But his 
meaning is always clearly seen; and that Meaning is 
often very good. _ 

Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, By 

J. Griffiths, M.D. Atto, 416 pp. \l, 5s, Cadm 
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In examining the merits of any work, it is proper 
to attend to the object which the author proposed to 
himself, and the manner in which the design has been 
execut^.—It does not certainly add to the valbe of 
a book that the author has had no opportunity to 
make it better. But in such a case, a sort of excuse 
is made for the defects of the work, which may be 
considered as possessed of as much merit as under all 
the circumstances could be expected. Upon th» 
principle we proceed to examine Or. Griffiths' publi¬ 
cation. The pretensions of the author are not high. 
He ofutions his readers against entertaining very great 
expectations, and requests that they will keep in re¬ 
membrance that “ his are merely the sentiments of a 
traveller describing such things as he saw, the scenes 
in which be participated, and ofiFering.to the public 
those reflections that resulted from the impressions he 
received; not the labours of an historian tracing 
through all their gradations the civil and political con¬ 
nections of an empire, or patiently and carefully eluci¬ 
dating every circumstance that might tend to establish 
the opinion of its magnificence, or expose its infe¬ 
riority.”—Though these words are not remarkable for 
(heir precision, yet it may be fairly concluded that 
the object of the author was merely to detail such 
facts as fell under his own observation, and such hasty' 
reflections as occurred to him at the moment, leaving 
the reader to apply the fonlier, and jpdge of the 
soundness of the latter. With this view of the au¬ 
thor’s design, the execution remains to be considered. 

ne work commences with an account of the mo¬ 
tive by which the author was actuated in undertaking 
this journey.* This he describes to be a natvrtd am 
irresistible incllhation to visit distant and mfre^nted 
countries. Of the means by which this inclination , 
was originally produced, we are told nothing { nor, 
indeed, did it enter into the author's imagination that 
such a thing could be done; for be seems to be of 
opinion that it was born with him. This opinion is 
not very qorrect; but the matter, however, in the 
present instance may be of little importance. In con¬ 
sequence of this natural inclination, oar author em¬ 
barked at Gravesend in June, 1783, for the Mediter- 
ram^ML Some observations here occur on the care¬ 
lessness and extortions of the pilots m several English 
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font, which flttf weli; wonhy of atfeotion. After an 
aneeable paasafa of three week* the vesiel arrived at 
Nice. The situation of the town, tt» manners of its 
inhabitants, and its commerce, are slightly touched 
upon. Front Nice, the author proceeded to Genoa. 

After some observations on the magnificence of this 
dty, and the consequences of its subjection to the 
French, he mentions odfe fortunate eflect that has re- 
suited from the loss of Genoese independence. Tlie 
disgraceful system of torturing the Turks and Afri¬ 
cans, taken prisoners by the vessels of the republic, is 
no longer practised; and tfardlighout all the states 
subject to Gallic influence, the liorrible persecutions, 
to which tliese unfortunate victims were exposed, have 
totally ceased. This shews, at least, that however un- 
fnrtnnately tlie French revolution may have terminated, 
and however atrocious may have been the crimes that 
marked its pi'c^ress, the spirit of freedom and libera¬ 
lity in which it originated still operates to a certain 
de^ee. Let it not be thought that it is here intended 
to justify the excesses of that revolution. But it was 
just and proper for the people to rescue themselves 
from slavery. If possible. Their crimes and ill success 
were the effects of the depth of their former bondage, 
which rendered them unable to distinguish rational 
freedom from unbounded licentiousness. 

Tlie Turks, however, are still treated with no great 
degree of humanity, either iq tiie prisons or on board 
the galleys. Notwithstanding the wretched life of a 
galley slave, our author informs ns that some volun¬ 
tarily enter upon this sort of service. Government, 
however, have adopted a notable plan for |:leventlng 
a deficiency in this respect. To many of those crimi¬ 
nals who have been condemned to the galleys for 
eeven years, it allows some trifling assistance by way 
of loan, l^ese poor wretches are not able to pay, 
and therefore they are forced to work for an addi¬ 
tional seven years in order to discharge the debt. 

From Genoa our author proceeded to Legltorn, and 
after a slight description of the commerce of that 
city, bo takes occasion to extol in high terms the hos¬ 
pitals for the poor established in difierent parts of 
Italy. The grounds of these praises are the numbers 
contained in the establishments, and the facility of 
admission. It is well known how oppressive the 
Poor Laws in England are upon the landed interest, 
even while repeated complaints are heard of the ina- 
dequaiw of li» rates to answer the calls npon them. 

Tbougn they should be raised to twenty shillings in 
the pound, the demand will always press hard upon 
the supply; for when people can find other resources 
than their own labour, they will generally resort to 
them. Instead of looking to theirpwn industry while 
vigorous and healthy, for supplying the necessities of 
approaching old age, or accidental sickness, they will 
leave all to be provided for by those who are com¬ 
pelled by law to make such provision. They will 
marry without considering whether they are able to 
provide for a family .-—The rates are a certain resource, 
and the higher they a» raised, the more is the evil 
encouraged, and the more difficult to remedy it be- 
eomes. The capital that might have promoted indus- 
tiy and wealth ia wasted on tbose who aip poor and 

and im* 


Wretchedness increas^^ and pfhbably 
will go on increasiogf.tiU a violent coavnlston pots an 
end to it fay rooting out the system on whkdi it is 
founded. But in England the progress ol the eyil ia 
considerably retarded by that independence of tnind 
which the constitution gives to the people, who am 
of soffident importance to feel ashamed of bringing 
themselves and tlidr families on the parish. If, not¬ 
withstanding this, the bad efifecta of the system are still 
so severely felt in England, the natural conclusion is, 
that it can scarcely exist for any length of time in a 
place where it prevails in its worst form, without any 
circumstances to counteract or check its operation.-— 
The inaccuracy and deficiency of the antbor's infor¬ 
mation on this point, however, renders it impossible 
to come to any certain conclusion on tHh subject. It 
is possible that the indiscriminate admission is coun¬ 
teracted by bad treatment. Without this, or some 
other restraint, the numbers of thepoorand idle must 
be multiplied to such a degree as to swallow up the 
rev’enucs of the whole country. 

From Inborn, Dr. Griffiths proceeded to Smyrna. 
His description of this dty is superficial, though rather 
more particular than that of tl>e Italian cities. The 
inhabitants are composed of Turks, Christians, and 
Jews. The Turks, even hero, where commercial 
transactions compel them to associate frequently with 
Christians, still maintain their rooted prejudices. Tho 
European merchants live in the style of Asiatic luxury, 
and are extremely hospitable. The import trade.from 
England conaists principally of woollen cloths, cam¬ 
lets, lead, tin and otlier metals, with an infinite va¬ 
riety of artidcs that come under the denomination of 
hard ware. jPor these, are exchanged, cotton, cofiee, 
mohair, drags, galls, raisins, figs, &c. &c. From 
Smyrna our author proceeded in a Turkish kaick to 
Constantinople. A storm happening to arise, the 
master insisted that the cause of it was his having 
on board so many infideln, who certainly had a piece 
of mummy concealed among them. He therefore 
ordered the piece of mummy to be produced, that it 
might be thrown into the sea. No mummy^ however, 
could be found, and the storm continued in such « 
manner that the bSrk was compelled to seek the 
shore, and with much danger reached a small port to 
the northward of Rkcetium. Here our author went 
on board a Russian vessel, by which he was conveyed 
to the metropolis of the Turkish empire. In addition 
to the above instance bf Turkish superstition, out 
author mentions one which he observed at a faiiefat, 
where he wks present. Two sprigs of cypress were 
planted, one on (he right hand, the other on the left 
of the deceased. If the former or both fiourisfaed, it 
was a certain indication that the deceased would en¬ 
joy the bliss of tbcTiioum, and ail the happiness pro¬ 
mised by Miihommed to the true believers. If the 
latter only floorisbed, he was considered as deprived 
of the bliss of the Hovrit j and if both failed, then 
he was understood to be tormented by black angels, 
till, through the niediation of the prophet, be should 
be rescued from their iwrsecution. 

A very conaidenble portion of the work is occu¬ 
pied in the deaeriptlott of Constantinopie, and the 
Turkteb NvMues and goverament. The author ia, 
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however, by no means uniformly happy in the pre¬ 
cision of his views, and in selecting those circum¬ 
stances that are most important, in order to give a 
complete idea of his subject. He dwells much more 
than is necessary ou the advantages of the situation 
of this city, its mosques, and other public buildings. 
Tlicse have been much more completely described by 
others. If he intended to treat of a variety of sub¬ 
jects, bis best plan would have been to confine him¬ 
self particularly to those things that had cither es¬ 
caped the attention of former travellers, or bad been 
but slightly touched upon and inaccurately examined. 
Unless he chose to follow this plan, if his object was 
Ho communicate valuable information, he ought to 
have attended to some one principal point, so as to 
enable hiniaOlf to give a full and complete view of it. 
The facts would then be before the reader, and he 
could draw his own conclusions. The author’s re¬ 
flections and observations would be valuable, because 
it' wonld be at once perceh'ed that they came from a 
person who was master of his subject, and acquainted 
with all its various bearings; and the reader having 
before him the grounds on which they proceeded, 
could easily discover whether they were well or ill 
founded. General sketches, where a variety of 
topics are touched upon and none completely discussed, 
are for the most part extremely useless, and sometimes 
pernicious. The facts have a tendency to mislead, 
because the circumstances by which they may be ex¬ 
plained and modified are not attended to. The ob¬ 
servations are worth nothing, bccauae, from the 
above-mentioned defect, the foundation on which 
they rest must in general be rotten. This habit of 
drawing hasty conclusions from imperfect views of a 
subject, may afford an explanation of the constant 
contradictions and misrepresentations that are found 
to prevail in different books of travels, where the si¬ 
tuations of the authors were so similar, that it might 
be expected they would perfectly agree on materia] 
points. The sketch here given by Dr. Griffiths, then, 
would, it may be supposed, be of little value if it 
stood by jtself. Something however may be made of 
it by connecting it with other writings on the same 
subject. With this caution to the reader, we proceed 
to mention some of , the principal facts detailed by our 
author. At one of the gates of the imperi,al resi¬ 
dence, he observed three hcaiifi with labds near them, 
sent to the SuUam from a distant province, as a proof 
that there jmlke was carefully administered. What 
the labels imported we are not told; but if it were 
possible to believe that the simple chcumstance of 
cutting off three heads was considered as a proof of 
justice having been carefully administered, it would 
follow, according to the Turkish notions of jurispru- 
donce, that the most just thing in the world wonld 
be to cut off all the heads in the Ottoman dbrninions. 

The bouses in Constantinople are built of wood, 
and huudmds are often destroyed at once by fire. 
These are again replaced by others built of similar 
materials, without -any precaution for avoiding such 
calamities for the future. In cases of con^gration 
the Vizier and high officers of state repair to the spot j 
and howem inconvenient it may prove, Jhe Sultaun 
himself, js, by ancient custom, expected, to atteid in 


order to distribute money and excite the'efforts of the 
firemen. If the character of a people could be ftirly 
estimated by isolated facts, the mannerof proceeding 
in these occasions would induce us to consider-the 
Turks as the most foolish race under the sun. The 
firemen, it seems, are very expert, but the liberality 
of the suHim is s,o managed, that it is most excel¬ 
lently calculated to render Hhis advantage of as little 
use as possible. ‘ The money is distributed during the 
confiagration. The firemen, therefore, know their 
own interest better than to do much brfore the StU- 
taun arrives. He hpmes at last, and the firemen 
begin their labours; but they are fatigued all of a 
sudden. The Sultaun throws money among them, 
and they are again active. Their efforts however, 
quickly relax, and are again roused by the piastres. 
The worthy firemen cannot be so inattentive to the 
good of their body, as to put a speedy end to so pro¬ 
fitable a confla^ation. Some of the most zealous 
will no doubt throw burning faggots among the 
neighbouring wooden houses, in or&r to extend the 
destruction which is attended with so much emolu¬ 
ment to themselves, both in an individual and corpo¬ 
rate capacity. Such is the Turkish method of cx> 
tinguisning the frequent fires to which Constantinople 
is exposed. But idiots are the favourites of Ma- 
hommed and the Ilouris. These conflagrations are a 
sort of Saturnalia, for then only the rulers are forced 
to hear something of the truth. The ministers, the 
oppressive acts of government, and even the Sultaun 
himself are loudly censured. Fires, therefore, are 
encoura^d .in three ways, first by the materials of 
which the houses are constructed, secondly, by the 
method of animating the exertions of the firemen, 
and thirdly, by the freedom of speech enjoyed on 
these occasions. In fact, it is presumed that the fires 
have often their origin in the political disputes of 
parties, and in the hope of redress in cases of pecu¬ 
liar grievance. 

A variety of further particulars are related by our 
author relative to the religion of the Turks, their 
brutal and unfeeling oppression of the Christians and 
Jews, their nastiness and rapacity. He denies the 
truth of the notion that has been entertained of the 
muscular strength of the Turks. A Turkish porter 
from habit is enabled to carry a greater load than aO'. 
English sailor. But Dr. Griffiths mentions exertions 
in this way, on the part of the English, to which he 
thinks the Turks would by uo means be adequate. 
He accounts for this from the efiects of the sash 
which they wear. It gives their bodies a shape, 
which is by no means favourable to muscular force. 
He then proceed^ to 'make some remarks on the 
Turkish government. These are extremely superficial, 
and the substance of them may be comprised in a few 
words. The Sultaun » despotic,, but his power is in 
some measure checked by that of the Mi^tee, whose 
approbation is necessary to/give validity to any law. 
This however, is of little consequence, as the Sul- 
taun has the power of deposing him, if he should 
resist bis will. The Emperor is oeir to all his officers, 
and therefore always finds means to dispatch the 
richest. An uniform system of oppression aqd cor¬ 
ruption ^vaUa through every rai]«f ftotn the Siil- 
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taun down to the lowest officer, and the lives and 
prc^rty of the subject are equally insecure. Jus¬ 
tice is not to be obtained. The officers are sufficiently 
expert at tracing stolen articles which the CaJiv con¬ 
siders as his own lawful property, till Uie owners pay 
him more than the value. A watch sto\|sn from the 
author came into the h^nds of a Codec. Upon ap¬ 
plying for it, he was required to describe it. He un¬ 
fortunately observed that it had two seals, and the 
Codec exultiiigly displayeil the watch, w'hich had no 
seals. Dr. Griffiths in vain protested that the watch 
yvas his, as he immediately kndw it, and mentioned 
other marks, observing that the seals had been taken 
away. The Codec was not to be convinced, but se¬ 
cretly informed the .author th.it he might have it for a 
certain sum. As this sum exceeded the value of the 
article it was refused, and tlierefore the Cadee re¬ 
tained the watch as his fair and Iionouiable perquisite. 
This single f.ict could not certainly be regard^ as a 
specimen ot the manner in which justice is generally 
administered in Turkey, ' were it not that the nature of 
the government renders it almost impossible that it 
should be otherwise. 

After this description of the governmeut, and mode 
of administering justice. Dr. Griffiths, gives a brief 
account of the Turkish army, navy, and revenue. 
From this it would appear that the numbers of the 
aftby, and (he proportion of the horse to the foot 
are as follows: 

Cavalry.181,000 

Infantry. 207 Jl^00 


Total d8S, l00 

Deduct those that are limited to 
some particular service, such 
as guards and garrisons........ 182,000 


Troops to t.ike the field 206,100 
Deduct such as attend on the offi¬ 
cers and never go to battle. 20,000 


Total number of disposable & effective | jgg ^.qq 

Of these the Janissaries form by far the largest pro¬ 
portion. The original mode of recruiting their ranks 
was by the seizure of Christian children, and edu¬ 
cating them in the tenets of the Koran, with a view 
to their joining this corps. It is now however re¬ 
cruited by every possible means, and often becomes 
the receptacle of tlie lowest and most abandoned of 
the empire. The chief of this body is called the 
Janissary Agah, who has the power of life and death 
in the corps. With respect to the Turkish navy it is 
in the most miserable state that can wdl be imagined, 
and the Mussulmans have too high an opinion of their 
own superiority, to be willing to make it better. The 
Tiirks and Chinese seem to rest nearly at the same 
point of civilization. Both are grossly ignorant, and 
yet disdain to learn from their neighbours, lest that 
should be regarded as a confession of inferiority. The 
syslein of finance is divided into two branches, the 
iUri er public revenue, and the Hasni pr^irivate re¬ 
venue of the Sultaun. The latter is supposed to be 
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the lai^er of the two, but its sources are not exactly 
known. The annual produce of tlie miri amounts 
nearly to five millions sterling, wbicti exceeds (be 
public expenditnre by almost a million. Some of tho 
items of this expenditure deserve to be meiUioued. 


Eacli purse contains about eCM, 

Purses. 

To provision for the Fleet. 800 

I’ay to the Sidtam's Eunuchs . 800 

liepences of the Kitchen . 1,S00 

Pay to the people belonging to the Kitchen .... 700 

To the chief of the Butchers . O’OO 

For maintaining recruits. 472 

// Donation to Mecca . S,0(j0 

Expences of the Admiralty. :••••• 1 >800 

To the Harem of the Old Palace . 1,800 


From these it appears, that though the Sultaun’s 
own private revenue is larger than that of the public, 

)'et he pays his eunuchs, his harems, and his kitchen, 
most liberelly from the latter, while like a good eco¬ 
nomist, he keeps the former entire for extraordinary 
occasions, it will also be observed, that though he 
is somewhat extravagant in the important affairs of 
the kitchen, the harems, and the eunuchs, he is most 
prudently economical in what regards the fleet, and 
such triffing matters. But lest the reader should 
think that almost the whole of the public money goes 
to the kitchen and pious donations, it is but fair to 
mention that about 40,000 purses, or about two mil¬ 
lions sterlings are applied to the payment of the 
army and fortresses. 

, The author employs a- distinct chapter in treating 
of the nature of the Turkish method of securing pro¬ 
perty called wahf. This is by far the most comiuete 
part of the work. The insecurity of property that 
always takes place under an absurd and tyrannical go¬ 
vernment, suggested this method to the TurkC. All 
property, dedicated to religious uses, is held sacred, 
even though it should be made over under certain re¬ 
strictions. For the greater security, therefore, those 
who wish to preserve their property tt> their heirs 
make a xvakf (cession) of it to some mosque or reli¬ 
gious establishmint gnder certain regulations. Tlie 
person who makes over his estate, i.s required by cus¬ 
tom to appoint one to manage the revenue, and 
another to take the accounts. Tlie law allows him to 
vest one or both functions in his wife, children, friend 
or even in himself. By this means, under the form 
of devolving the whole to the mosque, he retains the 
greater part for himself, which as be is both manager 
and accoiuitant, he can easily do. The priests tacitly 
permit this, in order to encourage these pious do¬ 
nations. Some vest their property in smaU religious 
foundations, and the surplus that remains after de¬ 
fraying the .expence is secured to themselves. Others 
sell their property to mosques, for one half of the 
real value; and as a compensation, are permitted to 
enjoy the estate for a certain term of years at a,trilling 
rent. Others give up their property for a sum calcu¬ 
lated at 15 per cent on the real value, and are ;^r- 
mitted to occupy as tenants upon paying, by way of; 
rent, an interest of 15 per cent on the sum thus laid. 
out by the mosque. These xcekf's are secure from aU 
^Dger of seizure and confiscation, and consequently 
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an immense quantity of all sorts of property is held 
under the title of wakfi. Christians likewise may, 
and do secure their property in this manner, for the 
pious priests of the prophet, though they have a 
most holy abhorrence of Christians themselves, find 
nothing disagreeable in the smell of Christian tno' 
ney. 

Amongst his observations on the Turks, Dr. Grif^ 
fiths introduces several reflections on the degraded 
state of the Greeks under the Ottoman dominion, 
and expresses his conviction of the happy change 
that would result from a Russian conquest. The 
•ituatiou of the Turks themselves, under such a go¬ 
vernment as theirs, is sufficiently wretched, but that 
of the Greel^ is far more deplorable. The oppres¬ 
sion which they endure is in reality greatly more into¬ 
lerable, and the strong sense wtiich they have of their 
condition, adds considerably to their misery. They 
are more active and industrious, and seem to be much 
more enlightened and civilized than the Turks ; some 
of them pointed out many plans of improvement 
which they would have executed, were it not that the 
insecurity of their property and the oppres.sion of 
their rulers, would render their efforts vain and use¬ 
less. It appears to be the most ardent wish of their 
minds, that they should be under the government of 
Russia or some Christian state. Their wishes will 
probably be gratified at no distant period, for the 
nature of the Turkish government is such, that the 
people must be greatly behind their neighbours in 
knowledge and improvement. If to promote civili¬ 
zation, virtue, and every thing that can expand the. 
minds and add to the aunfort and happiness of the 
human race, be an object worthy of attention, no 
one will regret the arrival of that period. The great 
obstacle is the adjustment of the balance, one prin¬ 
cipal point to which the useless eflbrts of statesmen 
are directed. 7'he benefit of mankind is the last 
consideration with the gentlemen of the balance. 
But tiie progress of improvement though it may be 
retarded, cannot altogether be stopped, and the 
balance must adjust itself as it may. 

Doctor Griffiths examined th^ Troad, and favours 
the comfiion notion that Troy certainly once existed, 
in opi)ositbn to those who have asserted that there 
never was 'such a place, an opinion probably taken 
up on account of its singularity. After visiting 
several islands in the Archipelago, he departed with 
a caravan fur Aleppo. His account of a village | 
situated between Antioch and that city, deserves to 
be quoted: 

“ From.Antioch we proceeded along the plain during 
the whole day, and reached the village of Salkecn, where 
we passed the night; and meeting with the guards who 
had been discharged by Mr. J. at Antioch, several of them 
joiaed our party. On the following day the road was by 
no means good, and the heat of the weather proved incon¬ 
venient. In the afternoon we arrived at Martavaun, of 
which we had heard sufficient to excite the curiosity of the 
most torpid traveller. In truth, the extraordinary customs 
of rite tnhabitants are so irreconcileabte to our ideas of 
propriety, and so diametrically opposite to every thing we 
imagine a principle of devotion, that were not the mcls 
ascertained beyond a doubt by many authors of respeetk- 
biliiy, 1 should scaredy vaature to expose my veracity to 
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the suap'icionB which may arise from a detail of the occur¬ 
rences witnessed. , ' v 

“ Upon entering the village the inhabitants flocked 
around us, and, before we could dismount from our 
horses, ea^rly seized upon some part of our cloathiog. 
and invited us to accompany tliem home. Men and wo¬ 
men wei% eqaally solicitous and equally loud in endeavour¬ 
ing to attract our attention. Amongst them a vvcii-looking 
man, in coni|>any with three or four futnales, not less fa¬ 
voured by nature than himself, in spite of their olive- 
colored complexions, whispered into iny- ear the Turkish 
words, ‘ Keff-var, Keff var-geld !”—Much pleasure ateailr 
; you, come with me ! Hly companion, as well as myself, 
was well dis[>osed to enjoy the hospitable offer; and, re¬ 
sisting the repeated attempts of others to withdraw ns 
from our exulting host, wc entered the doors of his mud- 
walled residence. The women were dressed in loose vests, 
with a head-dress rising in a point, and unlike any we had 
seenthey were joyous, familiar, and vociferous. Un- 
forlunatciy the conversation w.i$ almost confined to them¬ 
selves, for of Arabic 1 understood not a word; and my 
companion, whose knowledge of the eastern languages 
was extensive, was too recently arrived to be familiar with 
the pronunciation of our new associates. The house con¬ 
tinued a scene, of luirry and activity, until a smoking 
piloh and a rousted kid engaged us all at the same table. 
A spirituous liquor was handed round, and the highest 
conviviality was manifested by all our hosts and hostesses, 
of vvliuiu we had three men and four women. 

*' After paying a serious attention to our meal, coffee 
and pipes succeeilcd. The inon disappeared one after the 
other, then returned again amongst us for a few minutes ; 
seemed amazingly well pleased with the jokes which circu¬ 
lated among tlirnisulvcs, accompanied by gestures evi¬ 
dently intmded to impress us witli the idea that we were 
perfectly at home; and at length we remained without in¬ 
terruption in the full enjoyment of the ladies’ society, 

“ .Such a contrast to the jealous prohibitions establislied 
throughout the countries in which we hud travelled, and 
even to the prevailing manners of those immediately sur¬ 
rounding the village itself, was calculated to excite our cu¬ 
riosity as much us our surprize ; and to have ascertained 
the reality of circumstances, which, when reported to us, 
we could only regard as the inventions of pleasantry or fic¬ 
tion, was' a subject of astonisliment which afforded us 
ample room for discussion during the rest of onr journey. 

“ In the morning we were greeted with the most friendly 
and obliging salutations. The women as well as the men 
accompanied us to the hou.ve where the horses had been 
put up; and a present of a few piastres to our liberal host, 
closed their compliments and our adventure. , 

The history of these people is still but little under¬ 
stood, although the Europeans resident at Aleppo have fre¬ 
quently paid a visit to the village of Martavaun as well as 
to that called Tefteen, which, at a few miles distance, is 
inhabited by the same race. They are said to be a sect of 
the Ansariims: a tribe whose oriffin is traced to an old man, 
who lived in the veai; eight hundred and ninety-one at a 
village named liasar, near Koufla; and, amongst a va¬ 
riety of extraoriinary tenets, a principal object of their de¬ 
votion is the distinctive attribute of tne female sex. From 
.hence,'-as a natural consequence, may be deduced their 
religioua attention to a muliiplication of its enioyments j 
and, with a pious regard to their opinions upon tM subject, 
they embraee every opportunity thrown in -their way by 
the arrival of strangers, without any kind of attention to 
tbrir am, their rank, or their.relimonl 
“ They hold frequent usemlmes, where promisetmus 
connecriott is the conclusion of such ceremonies aa thw 
have thou^t .prop^, to adopt in the fuffilment of their 
worship: DUti #bat these previous ceremonies are, seems 
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1o be unknoini> or involved in doubt and obscuritv. The 
men are of a much darker 'complexioo than the women, 
and pay little attention to the external ornaments of their 
dress; which is similar to the common habit of the Arabs. 
Many of the women were not only clean, but much more 
attiacuve than has. been expressed by several travellers, 
whose report^ were rather founded upon hearsov tMkn po¬ 
sitive evinence. Their limb^are findy formed, as is ge¬ 
nerally the case where Nature is not confined by the tram¬ 
mels of dress; and their teeth are beautifully while." 

Onr author extracts from the Btbliutheque OrienMe 
of Assematti an account of the qrigin of the above 
sect, at the end of which an observation occurs that 
tlte statement bears a considerable resemblance to 
the history of Christ. This remark, couched in terms, 
equally silly and important, was somewhat unex¬ 
pected. He had many opportunities of obsurvUig 
tlic influence of Christianity in civiliziug mankind, 
and he himself often experienced the truth of this 
circumstance. The whole force of the remark, how¬ 
ever, amounts to this. Ap old man, whose intellects 
had been deranged by continual fasting and mortiflea- 
tion, thought of forming a sect and found a few fol¬ 
lowers. He took some of the circumstances of his story 
from the New Testament. Therefore, this story is like 
tlie History of the New Testament!! Can any thing 
equal the weakness and credulity of an infldel ? It is 
proper to observe that from the manner in which the 
observation is introduced, it does not certainly appear 
whether it belongs to Dr. Grilfltbs himself. But at 
any rale as its introduction answers no purpose what¬ 
ever, he may very fairly be allowed all the ere Jit that 
it deserves. Iti tlie streets of Aleppo, our author 
mentions that a Frank can scarcely appear in public, 
without a crowd of children at his heels, crying out, 
" cuckold, cttckold," alluding to the disgrace, that in 
the opinion of the Turks, must necessarily attend the 
freedom allowed by the Franks to their women. In 
this city he met with a friend, with whom he agreed 
to proceed to Bussorah, a journey which be accord¬ 
ingly executed. From Bussorah, he embarked for 
Bombay, and with his arrival there the work con¬ 
cludes. 

The character of the present work may be summed 
up in a few words. From the rapid manner in which, 
the author travelled, he had not many opportunities 
of making extensive observations, nor does he at all 
appear to have possessed a suf&cient stock of know¬ 
ledge to turn those opportunities which be had to the 
best advantage. Almost the whole work therefore 
is superflcial, and without imputing any intention to 
misrepresent, its accuracy, where it is not confirmed 
by other writers, cannot be much depended upon. Still 
it would be tod fastidious to rqcct*it, such as it is, 
merely because a better might have been formed 
under similar circumstances. Though the reader 
need not expect any great degree of ibformation or 
amusement, he may find enough of botit to compen¬ 
sate for his trouble. Though the style is not always 
remarkable for precision and correctness, yet in ge¬ 
neral it is as perspicuous as eould be expected. The 
author pays great atteution to tKe orthography of names, 
wbibb is very proper, tboi^h his perhaps gives the mat¬ 
ter more consequence than it deserves. The author 
infornu us tbat be has examined India with much more 
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attention than the countries described irt this eohiuae^ 
and promises a work on that subject, should the pre** 
sent bo well received. We would advise him, by att 
means, to publish it. India is an interesting subject, 
and it Is scarcely possible for a {tersou who visited that 
country, and examined it with any degree of care, to 
write upon it without communicating some valuable 
information. Little new matter ran be now expecKxl 
to occur, in descriptions of travels in (he deserts of 
Arabia. The following short story, however, is at¬ 
tended with some interestilfg ciraimstanccs that in¬ 
duces us to extract it, and with this we shall conclude 
the review of this publication: 

" Little conversation took place between ray cottspanion 
and nivself: lie was very ill j and wo both drShded the re¬ 
turn of noon, when in general the heated air began to af¬ 
fect us. and travelled on in silent hope of speedy relief. 

At two o'clock P. ^I, the Siuiooluh blew stronger 
thitn usual from the. S. E.; and on joining the MohaOiiii, 

I soon observed an .affliciing change had t.'iken place in the 
countenance of rtw friend. It was now that, in aggrava¬ 
tion qf .ill iny sufwrings, I foresaw the impossibility pf his 
long resisting the violently Iniming blasts which, with little 
intermission, continued to assail us. The thermometer 
hanging round iny neck w.vi up to 1 Iti; and ihu little re- 
maiiting water, vvhich was in a letahcrn bottle, suspended 
at the corner of the Muhatlltli, had become so thick, re¬ 
sembling the residuum of an ink-stand, ibat, parched and 
thirsty us 1 felt, I could not relieve my distress by any at¬ 
tempt to swallow it. 

“At length I perceived evident marks of onr approach¬ 
ing the loOg-looked for wells, where some aTief was to be 
expected. The hasty march of the leading camels and 
stragglers, all verging towurris one point, convinced me we 
were not far from the place of our destination. Willing (o 
communicate the glad tidings to my friend, I rode to him, 
and expressed niy none that he would be soon refreshed by 
a supply of water, lie replied, * Thank God! but I am 
almost dead." 1 endeavoured to cheer his spirits; and 
then urging my horbe, advanced to the spot where 1 ob¬ 
served me camels were collecting together. In about half 
an hour I found myself amongst a circle of animals gra’dily 
contending for a draught of niuddy water, confined in a sm.'It 
superficial well about five feet in diameter. Pressing to the 
edge, I laid myself upon my belly, and by means of my 
hand supplied myself with a fluid,' which, however filthy 
in itself, and contaminated by the disgusting mouths of as 
many camels, and men as could reach it, was a source of 
indescribable gratification. It is wholly nut of the powee 
of language to convey any idea of the .blissful enjoyment 
of obtaining water after ah almost.total waist of it during 
eight and forty hours, in the scorching.regions of an Ara¬ 
bian desart in. the month of July! 

“ But this moment of gratification was soon succeeded 
by one of pecutkir horror and imxicty. Scarcely had 1 
quenched tny thirst before the Mohaflah arrived. I flew 
with a bowl full of water to ray friend ; who drank but 
little of ir, and in great baste. Alas! it was his last 
draught! His lovely child, too,, eagerly moistened her 
.mouth of roses, blistered by the noxious blast! 

“ With difliculty Joannes and myself supports! my 
feeble friend to where the tent had been throwh down from 
the camel’s back. Me atammered out a question respecting 
the time of the.day; tawhich laitswercd it was near four: 
and requesting the Arabs >to hold over him part of the 
tent (to pitch it toquired too inuch time), 1 unpacked as 
speedily as j^sible pur liquor-cltest, and hastened to offer 
him some vUdee (a kina of ^rry-brandy:) but Nature 
was too muen exhausted 1 1 sat down, and reenving him 
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in my arms, repeated my endeavours to enjsajte him to 
awaliotv a smal! portion of the liqueur. AM human ef¬ 
forts were vain! Gust after gust of pestilential air drictl up 
the springs of life, and he hroathed his last upon my 
bosom!” 


The Confessions of V/iltium IJmnj Ireland. Contain¬ 
ing the Particiilars of his Tabricutiou of the Shak- 
spcn.te Maniiseiijtts i logrtlur with Anecdotes and 
Opinions, hitherto Htipiddished, ofttiamj distinguished 
Versons in the hierurn, VolUical, and 'Iheatrical 
iVorld. er. S’ro. Js. (id, Coddard, 


The impt)sing title of this work, however in¬ 
solent, may yet be ranked among the least of the 
author's attempts to deceive the public, and has 
probably been suggested by some modern Curll, de¬ 
sirous of extorting a little money from the remain¬ 
ing ingenuity of this noted impostor. The work 
contains very little that is new or interesting: Mr. 
Ireland's confessions, as he calls them, are indeed 
more full Ilian in the tract he published in i7i)(i, but 
far less satisfiictory. At that time it was hoped that, 
by the decency and regularity of his conduct, and by 
cultivating habits of veracity, he would have endea¬ 
voured to regain bis rank in that society from which 
the public voice expelled him; and that time having 
abated the feelings of indignation, he might, by the 
assumptioh at least, if not the reality, of contrition, 
have testified some sense of his crime, and of the 
■ future danger to which he might betexposed. We 
should have supposed that nine years reflection would 
have given him some insight into the principles ^f 
morality, or, at least, some idea of (he sacred nature 
of those bonds by which alone society can be linked 
together for general benefit; and in so long time 
we might have expected, that he might have learned 
what religion prescribes to the repentant crirniital; 
and that the broken nc.irc and death of his deluded 
parent would have been followed by some degree of 
remorse, some resolutions of amendment and atone¬ 
ment which an indulgent public might receive with 
kindness, at least, although with caution. But we 
in vain look over the pages o4his “ Confessions” for 
any thing of this kind. What' began in fraud ap 
p&ars to h<'>ve ended in pride, self-conceit, and impu' 
dence. Where there is shame, says Dr. Johnson, 
there may be virtue; bnt'here we find not a symptom 
of shame. On the contrary, he dwells with evident 
complacency on the many tricks he practised, the for¬ 
geries be committed, and the lies he told, and can 
nowhere couce.-vl his triumph over the dupes of his 
impostitre. Nor is he satisfied with this, but indulges 
every species of contempt and invective against the 
persons (especially Mr. Malone) who were the meao| 
of detecting the fraud. 

.To -analyze this performance, or to give extracts 
frpm it, were equally useless. It affords a melan¬ 
choly instance of the depravity of the heart, at 
time of life when we geherally find that all is can 
dour, simplicity, and ingenuousness. Indeed were 
such instances common, the Calviuistic doctrine 
the depravity of human nature would find few op 
ponents. As a maltet of cpriosJtyi however, we may 
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copy a part of what he calls, at the conciiuioh of the 
work, a " General Apology." 

*' If we descend," says this hopeful youth, ** to 
the lowest court of judicature in this country, I be- 
ieve it will appear that crimes are appreciated ao- 
cordiif^ t« circumst.ioces; ^tliat one man guilty of 
mnrd6r suffers the jitdgertient of the law in the for¬ 
feiture of his life, wliile another, who has equally 
bereaved a fellow being of existence, is permitted to 
re-enter society upon the payment of a shilling. Upon 
these jiremisrs I sh.ill ground ray defence; and, under 
the following heads, endeavour to place my otlenre 
in that point of view in which every ni.in would wish 
his own conduct to be regarded. 

“ 1. I did tint intend injury to any one. 

" 2. I really injurCil no one. 

" 3. I did not produce the papers from any pecu¬ 
niary motives. 

'• 4. I was by no means benefited by the papers. , 
*' j. The gentlemen who came to inspect the papers 
have themselves alone to blame, for the variety of 
productions which came forth after tlie fictitious deed 
between Shakspeare and Frazer. 

6, Being scarcely seventeen years and a half old, 
my boyhood should have in some measure screened 
me from the malice of my persecutors. 

“ 7. The reason why I have been so persecuted.” 

This reason as he terms it, was,because he was a 
boy, *' conse<inetJtly they were deceived" by a boy; 
and the imposition practised on their intellectual fa¬ 
culties was therefore tiie more g.nlling, &c. &c.” 

It would be au insult to llic nnderstandings of our 
readers to expose the miserable fallacy of this appeal 
to the cases of murder and manslaughter, and it 
would be useless to enter into a discussion of the 
above articles, with a view to lessen the author’s in¬ 
flexible adherence to every perversion of mural sense 
and feeling. If, when he brought reproach and dis¬ 
grace on an unoffending family, and embittered the 
life of a parent, be fancied and yet fancies, that ” ho 
really injured no one," any attempt to rectify his no¬ 
tions would be as foolish as impracticable. If he 
knows not that a lie is a crime, and that his lies wero- 
\leliberate and studied beyond all precedent, it is in 
vain to tell him sd; and if be yet dares to give to the 
just and virtuous indigoation of all wise and honest 
men, the epithets of “ malignity and persecution,” 
we cannot but consider him and his accomplices in 
(his publication, if he has accomplice, as hardened 
beyond all probable means of reformation. 

But as he makes the practice of the inferior courts 
in the case of murder and manslaughter, one of his 

f rounds of apology, it may be necessary to appri» 
ira that he appeaVsnot to have taken into consi¬ 
deration one circumstance in these courts, namely, 
that they look upon insunces of early depravity 
which appear before them, as particularly mmlural 
and shocking, and are willing to admit every apology 
that can be offered. Now of these apologies, toe 
only one we have ever heard confirmed by evident^,, 
is, that the young criminal was bom of parents who 
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either wglected his education, or initiated him in, 
vice. Inere never, we believe, tsras an instance. 
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where one or other of these causes could not be as 
signed. Will Mr. Ireland assert that either of tfaeni 
is applicable to him } No; we trust he has still too 
much respect for his family to venture on such an 
apology, and if he had not, these *' Confessions" 
afford ample proof that Jn falsehood he deserj^es to 
rank among self-taught^eniuses—-He pleads his 
youth, however, again anifagain, and we shall once 
more advert to the shallow plea. Young as he was, 
he knew the nature and purpose of a lie in all its 
bearings and distances j and supported it with such 
an inflexible countenance and suefi steady resolution 
as might have been expected in a veteran. Young as 
he was, it is observable that he always shifted oft an 
oatli or afhdavit, which was frequently tendered to 
him; and did he really think that a lie was a less 
crime ? No, he had too much sense for that, but he 
did know that punishment might ntorc easily follow 
the one than the other; and in all this surely was no¬ 
thing of the ignorance of pardonable " boy-hood." 

But wc have perhaps dwelt too long on so con¬ 
temptible a performance i justice to the cause of 
truth and literature, required some notice of it, and 
wc roly with confidence that our opinion will be con- 
firmed by every attentive reader of the work. We 
have only to add that as the names of many respectable 
characters are introduced iti it, and pretended anec¬ 
dotes given} if any of these gentlemen feel them- 
Belves aggrieved, they have only to recollect the an 
thor's credit with the public on the score of veracity, 
and be comforted. ' . 


BawhsU Spirit of Disewory, 


The Spirit of Discoieri/; or, the Conquest of Ocean. 
A Poem, in Five Hooks: IVtik Notes Historical and 
JUttUrative. By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, 
Prthendnry of Sidislntru, mid Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Prince oj Wales, sin. flro. pp. 254. 
f)s. Cadell iV Dai ics. ] 804. i 

The poetical talents of Mr. Bowles are already 
known to the public, and have met with a very con¬ 
siderable share of approbation. His sonnets have 
been admired for their ease and simplicity, and for a 
strain of genuine morality and piety which pervades 
every page. They have likewise owed not a little of 
the favour with which they have been generally re¬ 
ceived to the air of melancholy tenderness which is 
diftused over most of them, and which seems to indi¬ 
cate the state of the author’s feelings daring their 
composition. 

The Spirit of Disemtry is a much longer piece than 
any of those which Mr. Bowles has hitherto published. 
Its' object is no less than to throw into a poetical story 
a view of the progress of maritime discoyery from the 
. resting of the Ark on meant Ararat to the compassing 
of the globe by the nations of modem Europe. The 
great difficnity in a work of this sort, as the author 
himself was aware, is to connect the circumstances 
together in such a manner as to produce any appear- 
• ance of unity of design. However, on perusing Mr. 
Clarke’s History of Navigation, Mr. Bowles was led 
to conceive that Mr. Clarke’s conjecture of 'all ideas 
of navigtuion having imrupg from the traditionary ac¬ 
counts of the ark of Noah might, boweyer fanciful 
id an histmical point of view, app^r with great pro¬ 
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priety in a poem, and furnish »n unity of desigp. 
■The leading idea of the poem, therefore, is to traca 
the steps by which the knowledge of navigation waa 
gradually diftused over difterent nations who excelled 
in maritime commerce. The adventures proceeding 
from the Spirit of Discovery are consequently rather 
introduced as episodes. 

Tb'e poem is divided into live books. The first 
book, termed “ the Vision of the Ark,’’ after dis¬ 
closing the subject proposed to be sung, and after an 
invocation to ilie spirit of Camoens, discovers the ark 
resting on the ocean. Tlie description of its situation 
is one of the most poetical passages in the poem : 

“ All was okk waste of waves, that bury’d deep 
Earth and its niiiltitudvs; the akk alone, , 

High on the cloudy van'of Ararat, 

Kcstcil; for now the death-conitnission’d stonn 
Sinks "ilcnt, and the eye of day looks out 
Dim through the hast;, while short successive gleams 
Flit o'er the face of deluge as it shrinks 
Or ihc transparent rain-drops, fulling few. 

Distinct and larger glisten. So the Ark 
Bests upon Ararat; but nought around 
Its inmates can behold, save, o'er th’ expanse 
Uf boundless waters, the Sun's orient orb 
Stretching the hull’s long shadow, nr the Moon 
ill silence, through the silvcr-cinctur'd clouds. 

Sailing, as she herself were lost, and left 
In Nature’s loneliness! 

But oh, sweet Hope, 

Thou bidst a tear of holy extacy 

Start to their e}^-tids, when at night the Dove, 


Weary, returns, and lo! an olive leaf 
l^et m her bill; again she is put forth, « 

When the sev’nth morn shines on the hoar abyss:— 
Due ev’ning comes; her wings are heard no mo«s t 
The dawn awakes, not cold and dripping sad. 

But cheer'd with lovelier sunshine; far away 
The dark-red mountains slow their naked peaks 
Upheave above the waste: Imaus gleams: 

Fume the huge torrents on his desert sides: 

Till at the .awful voice of Him who rules 
Tuk storm, the ancient Father and his train 
On the dry land descend. 

Here let us pause.— 

No noise in the vast circuit of the globe 
Is heard; no sound of human stirring; none 
Of pasturing herds, or wandering flocks; nor song 
Of oirds that solace the forsaken woods * 

From morn till eve; save in that spot that holds 
The sacred Ark: There the glad sounds ascend. 

And Nature listens to the breath of Life.' 

'Die fleet horse bounds, high-neighing to the wind 
That lifts his streaming mane; the heifer lows; 

Loud sings the lark amid the rain-bow hues; 

The lion lifts him muttering:—M an comes forth— 

He kneels upotl the earth—kisses it; 

And to the GOO who stretch'd the la^ant bow. 

He lifts his trembling transports:"— 

Noah, after performing his evening sacrifice, retires 
to rest. In a dream be - is accosted by the Angel of 
Destruction, who informs him that although he and 
his family have at present escaped, the .very ark in 
which they were saved should be ihe cause of the fu¬ 
ture triumphs of testruction. Noah is then presented 
with a view of the Slave Trade, and of the cruelties 
exercised by the discoverers of South America. He 
Ilia wakes in horror at the crimes of bis posterity; but is 
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comforted by an a))ge!, whd |>re9ents bim with a view 
of the world a« it af present exists, and makes him ac¬ 
quainted with the many blessings which are to arise 
to mankind in consequence of the intercourse between 
distant countries which is to be carried on by means 
of navigation, particularly the diffusion of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

The second book, which describes the progress of 
navigation among tlie Egyptians and Phcnicians, opens 
with the followiitg well-conceived lines : 

*' Oil for a view, as from that cloudless height 
Where the great Patriarch saw the shadow'd world. 

His offspring's future seat, back on the vale 
Of vears departed! We might then behold 
THEBKS^from her sleep of ages, awful rise. 

Like tin iinpcrial shadow, from the Nile, 

To airy harpings; and with lifted torch 
Scatter the darkness from the labyrinths 1 

Of death, wliete rest her kings without a name, j 

And light the winding caves and pyramids i 

In the long night of years! We might behtdd 
l:^lom, inajesiic in her lowery strength. 

Shadow the Erithrcan, from the plains 
Where Migdol frown’d, and Baal-zephon stood; 

Before whose naval shrine the Memphian host I 

And Pharaoh's pomp was shatter’d!—As her fleets 
From Ezioii went seaward, to the sound 
Of shouts and brazen trumpets, wo might say, 

* How glorious, bkioni, in thy ships art thou, 

‘ And mighty as the rushing winds!’ 

But night 

Is on the mournful scene: a voice is j^eard. 

As of the (lead, from hollow sepulchres, 

Aud echoing caverns of the Nile, ‘so pass ^ 

‘ Thr shades op mortal glory!’ One pure ray 
Fratai Sinai bursts, (where God of old reveal’d 
His glory, ihrouzh the darkness terrible 
That sat on the dread mount) and wo descry 
'Iby sons, O Noah, peopling wide the scene. 

From Sliinaar’s plain to ATigypt." 

, The author proceeds to attribute the first attempts 
at navigation to the Cuthites, the sons of Cush, who 
inhabited the granite rocks stretching along the lied 
Sea on the coast of Ethiopia. Their caves, according 
to Bruce, are seen to this day. From hence they 
peopled Egypt, and their knowledge of navigation 
extended to the great Ammoniati nation inhabiting the 
shores 'of the levant. Ibe first adventures of the 


Phcnicians in the Mediterranean sea are veiy poeti¬ 
cally imagined: 

" So Sidon rose; 

And Tyre, yet prouder o’ef the subject waves, 

(When in his manlier might the Ainmonian spread 
Beyond Philistia to.the Syrian sands) 

Crown’d on her rocky citadel, beheld 
The treasures of all lands pour’d at her feet. 

Her daring prows the inland main disclos’d— 

Freedom and Glory, F.LuauGircE, and Akts, 


Follow their track, upspringing where they pass’d; 

Till l6! anniher Tlieoes, an Athens springs, 

FVorn the (Egean shores, and ajrt an heard, 

As of no mortal melody, from isles 

Xhat strew the deep around! on to the STRAidHTS 

Where tow'r the brazen pillars to the clonds. 

Her vessels ride, But, ah 1 what shivering dread 
Guell'd their bold hopes, when on their teatoh tqi fught 
The ftiaritiers first saw the distant flartics 
lyt JEuid, add its fed poftentoas gtafe 


Streaking the midnij^t waste! T^i not thy huop, 
Astarte, bung in tire dun vault of night. 

To guide the wanderers of the main! Aghast 
They eye the' fiery cope, and wait the dawn. 

Huge pitchy clouds upshoot, and bursting fires 
Flash throngh the horrid volume as it mounts; 

Voices §n heard, and thun^rs muttering deep. 

Haste—snatch the oars—fly a’er the glimm'ring surgo^ 
Fly far—already louder thunders roll. 

And more terrific flames arise. O spare. 

Dread Power! for sure some Deity abides 
Deep in the central earth, amidst the reek 
Of sacrifice, and blue sulphureous fume 
Involv’d. Perhaps the living Moloch there 
Rules in his horrid empire, amid flames. 

Thunders, and black’nmg volumes, that ascend 
And wrap his burning throne!" 

Into the description of Tyre, the scriptural prophe¬ 
cies of the destruction of that city are introduced, and 
the very words of Isaiah and Ezekiel are often pre¬ 
served. The language of the prophets is certainly 
very often highly poetical; but whether frorti our 
being habituated to it in prose, or from whatever other 
reason, it very seldom preserves its original charms 
when forced into verse. We cannot look upon the 
description of the fate of Tyre as one of the happiest 
parts of the poem. Tlie concluding verses, however, 
certainly deserve commendation: 

“ So visible, O God, 

Ts thy dread hand in all the earth! Where Tyre 
In gold and purple glitter’d o’er the scene. 

Now the poor fisher dries bis net, nor thinks 
How great, how rich, how gloriou.s, once she rose! 

. Meantime the fartliest isle, cold and obscure. 

Whose painted natives roam’d their woody wilds. 

From dll the world cut off, tliat wond’ring mark'd 
Her stately sails approach, now, in her turn. 

Rises a star of glory in the West— 

ALBION, THE WONDER OF THE ILLUMIN’D WORLD.’‘^ 
The commencement of the third book contains a 
similar train of reflection, and is still better imagined: 

“ My heart has sigh’d in secret, when I thought 
That the dark tide of time might one day close, 
England, o’pr thee, as long since it has clos'd 
On iEgypt and on Tyre: that ages hence. 

From the Pac'ifick’s billowy iondinesri. 

Whose tract thy daring search reveal'd, some isle 
Might rise in ^een-haired beauty eminent, 

And like a goddess, glittering from the deq>. 

Hereafter sway the sceptre of domain 
From pole to pole; aud such as now .thou art. 

Perhaps New-Holland be. For who shaU say 
What the Omnipotent Eternal One, 

TTiat made the world, hath puqios’d? Thoughts UkethCse, 
'IlioOgh visionary, rise; and sometimes move 
A mbUirait’s sadness, when I tbitik of thee. 

My Cfmntry, of thy greatness, and thy name, 

Among the itatkms; and thy character, 

(Though some few spots be upon thy flowing robe) 

Of loveliest beauty t 1 have never pass’d 
Through, thy green hamlets on a summer’s mom. 

Or heard thy sweet bells ring, or saw the youths 
And smiling maldeiis of the viliagery 
. Gav in their Sunday tire, biit 1 Have said. 

With passing tendemi^s, < Live, happy Un^; 

‘ Where the pboT peasant feels, his shed thbugh nmaH, 

■ * An mdepcitdcncte apd a pride, that fill 
‘ HisshoiiCst heart teith joy--joy such as they 
' * Who croud the mart of men. nuy iwver fica.' 
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Such, England, U thy boast: When I hat'e heatd 
The roar of ocean bursting round thy rocks. 

Or seen a thousand thronging masts aspire, 

Far as the eye could reach, from every port 
Of every nation, sireaming with their'flags 
O’er the still mirror of tlte conscious Thame*. • 

Yes, I have felt a proud potion swell » , 

That I was British-born; that I had liv’d 
A witipis of thy glory, toy most lov'd 
And honour’d couiury; and a silent pray'r 
Would rise to Heav’n, that fame and peace, and love 
And liberty, would walk thy vales,*and sing 
Their holy hymns; wlrilst thy brave arm rcpell'd 
Hostility, e’en as thy guardian rocks 
Kepcil the dash of ocean ; which now calls 
Me, ling'ring fondly on the river’s side. 

On to my destin'd voyage; by the shores 
Of Asia, and the wreck of cities old. 

Ere yet we burst into the wilder deep 
With Gama; or the huge. Atlantic waste 
With bold Columbus stem; or \icw the bounds 
Of field-ice, stretching to the Southern pole, 

W'ilh thee, benevolent, but hapless Cook! ” 

The third book contains the history of navigation 
from the fall of Babylon to the founding of Alexan¬ 
dria. Alexander the Great is represented as having 
been induced by a Brahmin to turn his attention to¬ 
wards navigation. 

In the fourth book the Spirit of Enterprise leaves 
the Mediterranean, and the magnet is discovered. 
The poet gives a dc.scription of the first discovery of 
Madeira by the Portuguese, and takes occasion to in¬ 
troduce the episode of Robert a Mnchin and nis mis¬ 
tress, who had been left and perished in that island a 
considerable lime before. The mariners are directed 
to the grave of Anna by a wooden cross which her 
lover had placed over it. The adventures of Columbus 
and the circumnav igation of the globe by Drake, are 
also touched upon. The fifth book consists of reficc- 
tions on .some of the evils and some of the advantages 
which have resulted from navigation. The fate of 
some unfortunate navigators, and particularly of Cook, 
is pathetically lamented. 

From the analysis and the extracts we have given, 
our readers will be enabled to form a pretty accurate 
idea of this poem. The ditfefent parts of the subject 
are necessarily unconnected; nor does the story of the 
ark, even when assisted by (he author’s preliminary 
dissertation, and analysis of the work, produce any 
very distinct unity of design. We cannot help think¬ 
ing that Mr. Bowles, if be had followed the example 
of Camoens,' and confined his attention to some parti¬ 
cular voyage of discovery, would have produced a 
much mure interesting poem. The flying manner in 
which the greater part of the incidents are mentioned 
leaves scarcely any impression on the mind. By 
paying more attention. to the manners of the inhabi¬ 
tants in the places discovered, and by harassing himself 
'less with learned conjectures, Mr. Bowles would have 
found more sco|)e for bis own talents, and laid much 
stronger hold on the'mind of his reader. 

In regard to the poetry one of the chief defects is 
the intr^nctioD of a number of diflerent metres by 
way of relieving the reader's attention. 4^ is im¬ 
possible for a poet to write a more severe satird on 
himself than to say t^t be despairs of being otherwise 
VOL. v. 


able to keep alive his reader’s attention throughout 
a poem that may be read in two hours. Mr. Boitrles, 
even although he certainly has not been furturato in 
the conduct of bis present subject, docs injustice to 
himself by such ap insinuation. The lyrics occasion¬ 
ally introduced certainly are not entitled to the praise 
of being more entertaining tlian any other part of the 
poem. The concluding stanza of an Epodo on the 
siege of Acre, and British triumplis in the east, (which 
somehow or other ^ patriotically brought in,) will 
furnish a specimen of these lyric deiaisrmftis. We 
leave it to our readers. to discover, if they can, either 
imagiuation or harmony in this tissue of mieciuat 
lines; , 

“ What triumphs yet remain? 

Was it a groan?—a hero fell — 

On Aigypt's plain 

More loud the shouts of battle swell! 

Host meets host witii direr crash. 

Another iwnrs the red vindictive flash 
Of battle: Mourn, proud Gallia, mourn 

• Thy distant sons scatter’d or slain; 

Whilst from their gory grasp is tom 

The ensign hail'd * invincible’ in vainl 
What mystic monument, to-ilay rcstor d. 

Is wrested from the mosque’s oblivious gloom ? 

It is thy hallow’d tomb, 

Scander, the conqueror of the world ador’d 
A con to farthest (.'aiicasus:—the son 
Of Ammon, who the crown of glory won, 

Iininortfd, wlio the seas subdu'd; 

And said, (when on the sandy solitude 
, 'I'lie ncw-form’il city’s gleaniv turrets rose) 

* Roll, commerce, here, till I'iinc shall close 

* The scene of things.’ Their course long ages keep: 

Another bears the sceptre of the dsepI 

O’er wider seas 

The sails of commerce catch the brceec; 

Thy city’s battlements are rent 

And Britain's plain 

Holds of thy greatness thy poor last remain—- 
Thy awful inotiument. 

May she the paths of thy best PAMB explore. 

Till pyramids are dust, and time shall be no more.’’ 

From our general cgnsure on the intercalary lyrics 
of this poem, w'e most, however, except the inscrip¬ 
tion on the tomb of Anna, the mistress of,Robt:it g 
Machin. It is written in the soft pathetic style in 
which Mr. Bowles particularly excels ;• and recalls in 
a considerable degree the beautiful ode by Colling to 
the memory of Thomson: 

iNscaimox. 

ANNA O’aHFET. 

I. 

''O’ER my poor Anna’s lowly grave 
“ No dirge shall sound, no xnell shall ring, 

" But Angels, as the high pines wave, 

“Their half-heard ‘ miserere' singl 

II. 

** No flow’rs of transient bloom at eve 
*'The maidens on the turf shall strew; 

Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 

“Sweets to the sweet I a xono adieu !” 

III . / 

“ But in this wilderness profound, 

“ O'er her die dove shall build her nest, 

“ And ocean swell with sofler sound 
“ A REQUIEM to her dreams of rest! 
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w. 

** Ah! when sna]! 1 at quiet be, 

** When not a friend, or human eye, 

** Shall mark beneath the mo».-:y tree 
“ The spot where we forgotten lie, 

V, 

** To kiss her name on the cold stone, 

** Is ttll that now on earth I crave; 

*' For in this worltl I am alonl^— 

*' Oh lay me with her in the graVe.** 

The blank verse of Mr. Bowles is in general tole¬ 
rably smocth; although we think that more practice 
In this way may improve his melody considerably. 
** Ah! all’' presents a very unpleasant succession of 
Open vowels.* No alliteration can be worse than “ sea- 
tongs sung,” and "death-song sing." Tlie author 
teems to be particularly partial to this alliteration. 

At the end of each book are subjoined a number of 
notes which explain several things that need expla¬ 
nation in the text. In a work of this nature, where 
a number of incidents are rapidly touched upon, such 
notes are of very considenible utility. 

To the Spiril q/’ Ducovenf are added several short 
poems. The longest of theip, Itvbeu’s Landscape, is 
interspersed with several agreeable and well-expressed 
descriptions. Our limits, however, prevent us from 
making extracts from it. We select the following as 
the best of the shorter pieces. It will give those who 
are unacquainted with the author’s sonnets a pretty 
accurate idea of liis general manner in scompositions 
•f this nature: 

A BBAUTIVVL WOMAN, 

* SOT THS CITADEL AT VLYStOUTII, RETORNINO, AS THE SHIT IN WHICH 
HER HUSBAND SAILED, DISAPPEARED. 

»• —- 11.1 SKB the dim sail no more— 

" It is passed like the track of the wind; 

And THOU niay'st forget, on some far-sever’d shore, 

" The friend thou hast left behind. 

” But eveiy warm blessing my soul can bestow, 

" Go with thee wide over the main; 

** And may’st thou—oh never—Hiy wretchedness know, 
•* TiU we meet—meet iii transport—again I 

II. 

Thv voice—now i bear it no ntore— 

" That spoke so endearing and kind; 

" I hear but the sound of the surges that roar, 

" And the sea-bird that cries in the wind: 

** And cold hangs the ev^ing,'ihe rack hurries fast, 

** And wet is my hair with the rain; 

*• O how many a night shall be heavily past, 

"Ere I rest on thy bosom again! 

111 . 

" When darkness descends on the sea, 

" Will THOU to thy cabin retire, 

" And think with a tear of atiection on me, 

" And my desolate evening firef 
" How mournful, alas, will that Gening low’rl 
*• I shall watch, as it falls, the cold rain; 

" And count ev'ry night, ev’ry morn, cv’ry houfr, 

" Till J r^t on thy bosom again." 

The Histmy of the Orkney Islands. By the J(n, George 
Barry, jD./7. 4/o. l/. lls.dd. Longman^Co, I8(t4, 
The importance of the Orkney Islands, cooiidei^ 
witli a view to the wealth and strength of the empite, 
bat not, perhaps, been hitherto fully appreciate. 


Their situation and harbours ate well calculated for 
commercial enterprise. The abundance of the mate¬ 
rials for Kelp, the staple commodity, might afford em¬ 
ployment to vast numbers of people, both in making 
the article it^If, and in working at such manufactures 
as are chiefly dependent upop^. Immense shoals of 
the’very best herrings annumly visit the coast, which 
also abounds in various sorts of flsh. But al] these 
advantages are in a great measure lost for want of 
capital. The flsbeijes, with the exception of the 
lobster Ashing, are almost entirely neglected. The 
kelp employs a great part of the people for two 
months in the year, which they contrive to spare from 
their other occupations. The materials are therefore 
clumsily managed, a great portion is left unemployed, 
aud the whole work is uu-skilfully performed.—Many 
of those capitals that are placed in distant colonies 
might here be employed with much more profit to the 
owners, and certainly with much more advantage to 
their country. But these things only require to be 
properly understood in order to be turned to accoiuit. 
A lull and correct view of the Orkneys, therefore, is 
a work desendng of no small attention. To give such 
a view has been the object of Dr. Barry, whose situa¬ 
tion aflurded him a great advantage in the execution 
of a task of this nature. The pi.m whicti be has 
adopted is this: He divides the whole v'ork into tliree 
parts, or books, a$ he calls thetii. The first contains 
a general view of all the islands which compose the 
cluster, a short geographical description of each, com¬ 
prehending its respective productions, its figure, ex¬ 
tent, and relative situation, its harbours, and various 
other objects. The second treats of the earliest inha¬ 
bitants, their most remarkable customs, institutions, 
and manners, the transactions and character of the 
people who ctmquered and settled in the islands, a 
description of several moimments ot both races, the 
changes undergone by the islands in sidiseqiient ages, 
under different rulers, and the influence which tliese 
had in retarding their improvement. The third exhi¬ 
bits the present state of the islands with respect to 
their minerals, vegetables, and animals, their popula¬ 
tion, language, manners, and customs, and the diffc- 
rdnt sorts of industry which at this time prevail among 
the inhabitants. Agriculture is here first attended to, 
and this is succeeded by (he consideration of the ma¬ 
nufactures, fisheries, and commerce. The causes bf 
the present low state of industry are discussed, and 
the m^ns of improving it in such a manner as to 
ameliorate the condition of the people, and prove of 
essential service to the country. This arrangement in 
liable to considerable objections. In the first part we 
have a geogr^hical description of each island, with 
an account of its productions.^ In the last part w6 
have again an account of the productions of the 
islands. It will be sufiSciently obvious that this moat 
occasion a great deal of repetition and confusion, 
which might have. been easily avoided. The roost 
correct and luminous arrangement would, perhaps, 
be this. An account of tlie situation of the islands, 
with the figure, extent, aud relative position of each, 
might be jgiven wilh brevity and precision in the in¬ 
troduction. So much would be r^uisite to pave th» - 
way for the but<»y<ff the people, which,, carried dowit 
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to the present times might form one division of the 
work. Hie geographical description would naturally 
come in with the account of the present state of the 
islands with respect to their natural history, and every' 
other object of importance, and this would form the 
other grand division of the work. In attending to the 
most material jiart dikthe information •coiftainecl in 
these pages, it will be^roper for the sake of order to 
keep in view the arrangement which has been sug¬ 
gested. 

As the situation of the islands are. well known, we 
eball immediately pror;eed to the history, only jire- 
mising that the number of islands is uow found to be 
sixty-seven, out of which twenty-nine are inhabited. 
The rest, which are called Holms, are used for pas¬ 
ture. JBesides all those, there are some, which at 
high water, are nearly or altogether concealed by the 
Bea. These are called S/irrrias, a name which iii the 
Celtic language signifies sharp and ragged rocks. 

The Orkneys are first particularly mentioticd by 
Pomponius Mela, though before bis time there were 
several vague traditions about 'I'/ialf, and its sister 
isles. Ur. Rarry is much at a loss with regard to the 
origin of the name of these islands. The only deriva¬ 
tions, however, which are worth the smallest degree 
of attention are these. The Orkneys are opposite to 
Cape Ureas in Scotland, and might have been called 
Vreades, from this circumstance. The other derivation 
is the most natural and simple. It supposes that the 
name is a compound of the two Celtic words Ork-lnis, 
signifying the islands of whales. Tacitus mentions 
the Orkneys, and says they were subdued by Agricola. 
Our author, after exposing the ridiculous notions of 
several of the ancient nations respecting the produc¬ 
tion of men from the soil of every different country, 
very rationally concludes, that the Orkneys were 
most probably peopled from the north of Scotland 
very soon after the population of that country itself 
had been extended to any considerable degree. The 
whole of the original inhabitants of Caledonia, by 
which he means Scotland, he conceives to have been 
Piets, who occupied the country in two distinct divi¬ 
sions, the one on the south and the other on the north 
of the Grampians. These Piets he believes on the 
authority of Pinkerton, to have been Scandinavian^. 
This account is cerlainly not very remarkable for preci¬ 
sion or correctness, nor does our author seem to have 
paid much attention to the point. Indeed the greater 
part of bis history of the ancient Piets is managed in 
a singular manner. He first assumes that the Piets 
were Scandinavians without troubling himself about 
proof. He then proceeds to describe their manners and 
enstoms, such as he conceives they must have been, 
supposing them to have been Scandinavians. When it is 
siecessary to become more precise in order to account 
for customs that are well known tb have prevailed 
among the Piets, he is driven to the early Crauls and 
Britons, but solves the matter with great ease and 
satisfaction to himself by statiug that there ate good 
grounds for sot^sing that they were somehow con¬ 
nected with the Goths. It would be idle to dwell on 
jlhese strange and frivolous observatbns, or to enter 
upon any examination of positions that are advanced 
witboatevenanatteinntBtargameitt. HtlkUasabject 


firain which at any rate very little instruction can 
be derived, but it becomes quite ridiculous when 
treated in this manner. There are, however, some 
remains of antiquity mentioned here which are worthy 
of attention.— Vumuli, or barrows art^und in great 
numbers in the islands. I'hese are proved to have 
been graves, by skeletons, armour, stone eofHns, &c. 
having been found in them. Some have circles of 
stones set on edge round their bottoms; and some 
have two stones Set upright on the tops. In various 
places enormous stones from twelve to twenty feet 
high, five feet in breadth and one in thickness are set 
tip on their ends. These cannot be graves, as there 
are no hmuti near them. It is conjectured that they 
were monuments intended to commemorate illnstrions 
actions. To the Piets also are ascrib^several relics, 
called Piet houses or Burghs, These are of two kinds, 
difiering both in structnre and dimensions. The 
smaller consist of one circular wall which at a cer¬ 
tain height begins to converge towards the top, (ill 
it ends in a hole. The larger are far more compli¬ 
cated in their stmeture, and are found in great va- 
fiety. Of one of those lately discovered at Quanter- 
nrss. Dr. Barry gives a particular description. Its 
external form is that of a truncated cone, the height 
fifteen feet, and the circumference at the base three 
hundred and eighty four. Internally it consists of 
several apartments, the principal one being in the 
centre, and with this all the rest communicate by a 
passage from each. All these are built of large fiat 
stones, the ene above projecting over that immediately 
below, till the opposite walls meet at the top. Mo 
chink or hole app^rs for the admission of light or air. 
An entire skeleton, together with several separate, 
bones were found here. Various conjectures have 
been formed respecting the purposes which these 
houses were intended to serve. The probability is, 
that though the construction is similar, they were em¬ 
ployed for different uses. 

After this account of the Piets and their antiquities, 
our author commences the history of the islands from 
the invasion of Harold Ua/fuger, of Norway, in the 
year 870, and carries it down to 146'8, <lie (period at 
which they were annexed to the crown of Scotland.— 
The whole of this period contains little else^ besides 
predatory expeditions, and the rude contests in which 
the Earls of Orkney were engaged. This detail of 
murders, stratagems, and petty warfare, is continued 
without variety, and without interest. Nothing oc¬ 
curs that can in any degree be useful, except that 
some light is thrown upon the savage manners of the 
times. A good historian would, perhaps, have sug¬ 
gested many things, even here, that might have proved 
valuable; but it must be confessed that the materials 
would have formed no very tempting subject. Having 
dedicated two chapters to these details, our author, 
comes again to the antiquities. He had mentioned 
several tnonuments as belonging to (be Piets, but 
others of n similar nature he attributes to the Scandi¬ 
navian invaders. These are the cirdes and semi-circles 
of Isrga stbnes which are fotind in different placer. 
Of one of these called the stones of Utatnis, he gives 
a paitlcolar deKriptioo. He considers them all as in¬ 
tended for courts of justice and abe for places, of 
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Worship, They caooot. He observes, be considered as 
Druiuieal moannieots, because there is no evidence 
ot a Druid or Celt having ever been in the islands. 
The names of men, places. &c. ice. are all Pictish, 
Gothic, or l^mish. But it has alrc,icly appeared that 
our author is not quite correct on this point, with re¬ 
spect to which, from his evident ignorance of the 
Celtic language, he is not exceedingly well qualilicJ to 
judge, notwithstanding the adv.anlagesoi'his situation. 
I'liere is a confusion in his notions on the subject 
which it is ditTicult to unravel. He first confounds 
Pict.s and Caledonians whom he supposes to he Goths, 
and does not ]>ereoive that his lips cannot pronounce 
the name of the latter people without speaking to his 
own refutation. He then talks of the Pictish names 
as something distinct from the Gothic, in which, 
though he may be right in fact, he is wrung upon his 
own theory. Th.it most of the names in the Orkneys 
are Gothic, is certain, and it could scarcely be other¬ 
wise when the Scandinavian invaders tbuud, perhaps, 
only a small number of pirates and free-booters j lew 
of whom, if any, would be sufteied to remain on the 
j.-J.iuds by ilicir conquerors. With regard to the 
circles of stones, the probability is, that they are partly 
the work of one race, and partly of the other; for 
both Goths and Celts had many customs in common. 
Mitt be that as it may, there is the strongest evidence 
of which the nature of the thing is capable, that these 
stones were employed in the ancient Celtic w'orship. 
Many of the terms still used by the Celts have a refe¬ 
rence to their religious notions before ()ie introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity. This particularly ap^xuirs in the 
names which they give to a future state of punish-i 
inent, and a future state of happiness. But what is 
more to the present purpose is the term employed at 
^is day for a place of worship. Tire term for a church 
introduced with Christianity is EuglaUe, (BgiUe). 
This is comparatively but seldom used even at this 
day, and a Scotch Highlander in speaking of going to 
church, almost invariably says, “ Tba mi dol don 
Chlacban,” literally translated " 1 am going tb the 
Slones," On such a subject as thi,s, one fact of this 
kind is worth volumes of conjecture. The Druids, as 
every one will admit, had altarsj* and the above fact 
explains their nature. There is no occasion then to 
travel all the way to Jutland in order to trace the 
origin of the circles of large stones which are to be 
found so frequently in the Highlands, and, indeed, all 
over Britain. 

Mr. Barry next proceeds to consider the" weights 
and weighing instruments employed in the Orkneys, 
which are of Norwegian origin. These are extremely 
imperfect, and an attempt was made about fifty years 
ago to have them removed by a process at law. This, 
however, did not succeed, and the people are still 
compelled to use them. After the Orkneys had been 
annexed to the crown of Scotland, the islands conti¬ 
nued for some time to have a court of justice of their 
own, where all matters in dispute swm to have been 
snmmoriliy'dt^ided. The nature of the tenures were 
rin general for a .long time allodial like those inNer' 
way. The lands are now, however, for the most part 
. held of fo|)Niors. Our author here introduces some 
•bservationt‘o& the former language, of .the Orkneya, 


and mentions several of the most ancient names of 
men and places, most of which are evidently Norse, 
and some as evidently Celtic.- After a short account 
of the. antique coins, cathedrals, .nnd other old struc- 
tuKs, he coiues again to the history of the islands, 
which is carried from the period of the annexiilion to 
(he crott-n «f Scotland, dowjf to the present times. 
This is somewhat more mild^nd varied than the for¬ 
mer period, but it contains nothing of any great con¬ 
sequence. Such arc the nriitcrs contained in the 
first division. A good deal of confusion arises from 
its arrangement v. hieli carries us from history to an- 
tiquitie.s, and from antiquities to history. The con¬ 
sequence is, that repetitions constantly occur which . 
very much detract both from the iulercst and precision 
of the whole. 

We uow come to the other division which proposes 
to give a full view of the present state of the island-s. 
The Orkneys, our author conjectures with much pro¬ 
bability, were once united to Great Britain, Irom 
which they might have been separated by some natu¬ 
ral convulsion. The strata and rocks in the islands 
and the opposite shoies of Scotland, arc similar both 
in their nature and in their direction. The soil and 
productions of the difTcrent islands are nearly the 
same, and there seems to be no good reason to doubt 
their Iteing once joined together. In the high grounds, 
the Yurphii, or bog soil is most prevalent. This is 
composed of peat moss, a substance consisting of 
mosses, wood, heath, &c, in a certain stage of pu¬ 
trefaction, and of clay or sand. 'I’he soils mostly 
composed of sand are more prevalent in the plains. 
Sand, clay, gravel, different sorts of loam, and yar- 
pha combing in a variety of ways form the soils in 
these islands. Almost all of them are thin and shal¬ 
low, seldom more than one or two feet deep resting 
on the solid rock. They are with a few exceptions 
very fertile, so much so that Mr. Barry is convinced 
that with the same attention and skill which is em¬ 
ployed in many other places, the islands w-onld yield 
to few spots ill the kingdom in the production of most 
of the common sorts of grains and grasses of different 
kinds. The climate of the Orkneys, our author ob¬ 
serves, is not so bad,as it has been represented. How- 
tiv/sr by his own account of it, it is certainly not ^ 
very good one. The south-west winds blow more 
frequently than any other, and with more violence. 

It likewise brings the most frequent and the heaviest 
rains, and raises the tides to their greatest elevation. 
From the south east too, the winds are common, and 
sometimes stormy. In the spring, summer, and har¬ 
vest months, while these winds prevail, the weather is 
sometimes dry and cold, occasionally damp, and not 
unfrequently thick, dark, and foggy. This last state of 
the atmosphere has a manifest effect in depressing the 
animal spirits, generating cold8,#coughs, sore throats, 
and similar complaints. The north, north west, and 
north cast winds, bring dry, cold, wholesome weather. 
The east and west winds are neither remarkable for 
strength, long continuance, nor any peculiarity. .Calma 
seldom prevail. The winds are scarcely, ever tempes¬ 
tuous, but often loud and strong.' Rain falls in con- 
sidemble quantity over the whole of tlie islands, and 
.more espedially on the west ccast. Mr. Barry con? 
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eludes that the annual quantity of rriin thatfajjls on the 
Orkneys is at an average twenty*six inches. Snows 
are not very frequent, but they come with great vio¬ 
lence. Tltey seldom, however, remain on the ground 
more than a few days. A peculiarity in the climate 
■with respect to the seasmi-s of snow and h<iii luerii 
some attention. Some "f the nionilfot •jmic is 
almost as cold as the wither months. •' The wind,” 
8ay.s our author, “ blows from the in'i th, strong and 
piercing, accompanic'd with snow and hail .showeis, 
which drii'e the animals to .seek shelter, cloilic the 
fields with a dreary aspect, by clftcking llie progies.s 
of the young plants and blasting their Inids aiii! blos¬ 
soms, and to a stranger w'ould seem to ihieaien (lie 
islands with famine. Ai soon as this period is past, 
the wind veers round, warm slmweis succeed, which 
revive the tender herbage tlial now' recovers its former 
bloom and .verdure; the whole tribe of animals again 
rejoice, and the heart of the hu.sbandman is gladdened 
with the prospect of Inline plenty.” d'he cause of 
this extreme cold, the elfects of which Mr. Barry lia.s 
esen eloquently described, is probaidy the di.ssnlution 
of the imii'cnse fields of ice in the northern ocean 
which take.s place at this season. About forty years 
ago the Jiortli wind wafted o\er the ocean what is 
still remembered by the old people under the name of 
thehUick snow. 'I'lic, inhabitants dreaded some fear¬ 
ful calamity, but their fears were in some mcasnie 
dispelled by an account of the evuption of Mount 
Hecla in Iceland, from which this snow in all proba¬ 
bility proceeded. Thunder and lightening are never 
violent here, and wh.it is something puculiarf never 
prevail at all except in stormy w'eather. After a few 
observations on the several accommodations for ship¬ 
ping afforded by the islands, Mr. Barry introduce.s a 
description of the Aurora Boiealis and its advantages, 
which deserves to be extracted: 

“ From whatever quarter ships come, (here is almost at 
all limes an easy and ready access to such as are acquainted 
with the proper channels; and as soon as they have got 
within the precincts, however stormy the weather may oc, 
fir however shattered their condition, little or no'diflRculty 
will arise to their finding an excellent harbour. For one 
part of ihc year, the night is ne.irly as fit as the day for en¬ 
tering the harbours; for so far do the. islands extend to thei 
north, .and such is the effect of havinc no land immediately 
lieyoiid them, that the twilight is in general so bright for 
two mqmlis in the summer, as to en.able a person, with 
the ordinary powers of vision, to read in the house .at mid¬ 
night with the utmost facility. Neither does the darkness 
even at other seasons, either* much retard or endanger the 
entrance of ships, or their sailing among these islands; for 
the moon, from the reflection of the water, shines with 
such an uncommon degree of splendour, that not only the 
little idands,^ but even the rocks and tides are almo'<t as 
conspicuous in the night as in the day. But even in the 
long nights, and when the moon does not sfiinc, light from 
a different source seasonably rises to facilitate navigation, 
by dispelling the darkness that would otherwise overspread 
our coasts. 

. " This is the Aurora Borealis, now very improperly de¬ 
nominated. the Northern Lights, since, by late discoveries, 
they have been found to belong equally to both hemispheres. 
Here they happily appear, both m&re frequenUy and with 
^cater splendour, than in most other regions; for during 
the harvest, winter, and spring months,, they arife almost 
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ery unciooded night, a 
Scent brilliaiwy. 

** This light of the moon at her quadrainres, sometimes, 
i such occasions, scarcely equals them in illimiitiatihg the 


1 every unciooded night, ami often shine with the most mag¬ 
nificent brilliaiwy. 


on I 

frith.s and the islands. 

“ Between tlie setting of the sun and the elose of the 
twiligfit, they commonly nwlie their firs; a|'pc.ua.ice in the 
north, issuing for the most part from bcluiid the clouds, 
like a fountain Of pale liijit, the form of which is unde¬ 
fined, and continue in this a little abote llic horizon, 
sometiiiie.s onlv for a sliori period, and at oilier limes for 
die sp.U'e of several liours, oi'uiiout any motion that can 
be discovered. They form themselves one wliile iiu'o ,an 
arch, the height of which is. about thirty degrees, and its 
brcndih about sixty; and the pillars on which it is sup¬ 
ported si'veral limes broader th»ii the rainhtiw; and s<» long 
as ihev retain this shape, they arc wiihmit .'my^scnsiblc mo¬ 
tion. At another litt'c, iliey extend farther ovc? the 
heavens, rise nmch higher, assuinc -a greater y.-triely of 
shapes, and^discover a diisky Ime, with a motion that is 
slow, but perceptible. Very often they exhibit an appear¬ 
ance quite dill’erent, and spread themselves over the wdiole 
heavens, dilVosingevery where a surprising degree of light, 
and exhibiting the most beautiful plicnomeiion. 

“(Their motion, in this ca "c, is m various directions, 
extremely swift, and as it were in separate columns, re¬ 
sembling somewhat the evolutions of a groat army. 'J'heir 
lovvest extremities arc distinctly defineil, and deeply tingcxl 
with the colours of the. rainbovv; but their upper ones aro 
ta])ering and fitinter. In several places at once, they kinclc 
into a blaze, d.trt along in nliiiost all dircetiotis, for soiitc 
seconds at a time,, .and then, as if by the strength of their 
exertions they had spent their force, they arc cxtinguisheil 
in a moment, Irving a brown track in the sky behind 
them. Near tlic place where they disappeared, in a short 
tiqie they flash out anew, and with eqii.al rapidity trace the 
same path in similar motions, and again expire in the same 
manner. ITius they often continue for several hours togc- 
ther, to the great satisfaction and aniu.senient of the spec¬ 
tators on land, and advantage of the mariner, when they 
gradually die away, and leave through the whole heavens 
a colour resembling that of brass. If tlte night be uncoin- . 
inonly still, and their motions very rajiid, a whizzing noise 
lias been thought to have been distinctly heard from them 
at various intervals. This hcajitifui corruscation, which has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained, is said to have ap- 
pe.ared much seldomer eighty or ninety years ago, than it 
iloes at present. It appears now, however, very often, and 
scents to occupy that space in the heavens which is be¬ 
tween the region of the clouds and the summit of the at¬ 
mosphere, as the clouds in motion never fail to eclipse it; 
and as it cannot be seen from two places greatly di$tant|'> 
from one another at once, nor yet in roiijunetion with the 
same fixed stars, it evidently has no great degree of eleva¬ 
tion." 

The first book, which, for the sake of arrangement, 
we have included under the second division, finishes 
with a sort of general view of the islands as a whole, 
and with a sJiort description of each of those that are- 
inhabited. Almost all the matter here, consisting of 
details respecting the fisheries, antiquities, soil, &c. 
is little else than a repetition of such things as have 
already been noticed in the first part, or an anticipa¬ 
tion of such as are more folly and regularly explained* 
in what he calls hts third book to which we now' 
proceed. 

NaturalHittory-^Thia part is in every respect the* 
most valuable ol^ the work. It commences with the' 
natural history , of the Orkneys according to the regttf 
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lar division into Mineralogy, Botany, and 2kiology.— 
U[>uii the first of these Mr. Barry dwells very shortly. 
The itraia of, the ditferent islands are nearly similar, 
and contain nothing very remarkable. They generally 
consist of sandstone, sandstone flag, schistose clay, 
and limestone—in some instances of basalt, and in 
some of breccia. Two veins of lead ore have been 
found in Skapimhay, and iron ore has been discovered 
•in Hoy. The Mainland, which is the principal island, 
contains some marble and alabaster, but is for the 
most in its strata similar* to the other islands. For a 
few miles round the town of Stromness, however, 
granite is found, covered with sneiss, micaceous 
schhtus, and /lonifih’tidr rock, which are considered as 
primary strata. These have not been discovered in 
the other islands, but the search has not been so strict 
as to ascertain with certainty whether they do or do 
not actually exist there. 

Jn tlic botanical part, Mr. Barry has arranged all 
(he indigenous plants that have been hitherto disco¬ 
vered according to the system of Linnxus. He men¬ 
tions upwards of one hundred and fifty genera, most 
of them having several species. Beer, bigg, and oats, 
arc the kinds of grain most commonly raised. Peas, 
'beans, wheat, rye, and flax, are added by some of the 
most enterprising farmers. The productions of the 
.garden are not materially different from those in the 
south of Scotland. There are no trees at present in 
the islands, except a few in Hoy, which are so small 
and stunted in the growth that they scarcely deserve 
the name. I'radition asserts that th^ were once co¬ 
vered with forests, and the logs of wood found in the 
mosses seem to confirm its accuracy. The for^ts 
might have been destroyed by storms and inundations, 
or exhausted in fuel, or the construction of boats, 
implements of husbandry. See. &c. Attempts have 
been made to raise wood in the islands, and Mr. Barry 
ascribes their failure with sufficient probability to 
•carelessness and want ‘of skill. The importance of 
having wood, however, is so great in various respects, 
that it is singular tliat its intt^uction has not engaged 
«ome more attention. In order to discover what 
kinds of trees jare most likely to grow in the Orkneys, 
the seeds of a variety of different sorts ought to be 
sown in the islands, the plants reared in nurseries, 
and when they acquire a degree of strength sufficient 
to resist the weather, transplanted to a proper toil, 
and a sheltered situation. 

In the Zocdogical part we bavea catalogue of upwards 
of sixty different si>ecies of fish that are found on the 
coasts, among which are the lobster, crab, herring, 
cod-fish, oyster, halibut, generally known there under 
the name of turbot, sole, ling, grampus, whale. See. 
Frogs and toads are the only reptiles hi the islands. 
Mi". Barry mentions all the birds that are known to 
freqoent the Orkneys, The numbers are about one 
hundred species, which consist in general of such as 
are in the habit of frequenting the sea coast. The 
•^es of quadrupeds are few. Rabbits exist in great 
yitenty, but there are neitlier bares nor deer, though 
It seems almost certain that they once were found on 
the islands. Hogs are common, and their flesh is 
preferred by the inhabitants to that of any other ani- 
anal. The sheep ace of a peculiar breed. They Me 


small; tnostof them are without horn#, their faces 
are white or grey, their bodies and legs short, their 
tails are about three or fonr inches long, and their 
fleeces weigh about two pounds. They are snfiered 
to run wild on extensive commons, and to feed on sea 
weed^ a ^rcumstance that tojures their flesh. Buffon 
has asserted that the sbe^cannot live without the 
protection of man. This seems to be a mistake, for 
the Orkney breed not only live, but multiply as un¬ 
protected a.s if they were in a wild state. Pregnant 
ewes are often sent to the Holms to pasture. If a 
dog should enter these places, the ewes start, run for 
a little, and then drop down dead. This is probably 
owing to the joint o|ieration of the fright, and tha 
weakness of the animal. Instead of shearing tho 
.sheep, the inhabitants sometimes poll the wool from 
their bodies by force. This practice likewise prevails 
in Iceland, 'rhe cattle are of a diminutive size, and 
half starved. They are hardy, however, and work ex¬ 
cellently, The demand for them is very great, and 
the ordinary stock of black cattle in these islands is 
calculated at fifty thousand. T hey fatten very rapidly 
when well fed, and their flesh is iti great estimation. 
The breed of horses was probably the same with that 
of the Shetland isles. The inhabitants, however, have 
of late procured their horses from the opposite shores 
of Scotland. 

Pojndatum, Manners, and Customs .—^The popula¬ 
tion of the Orkneys in early times has been stated at 
an extravagant height. It has been asserted that they 
could once furnish 10,000 men fur the field, and re¬ 
tain a* sufficient number at home to carry on the 
fisheries and cultivate the ground. Allowing these 
to be only a tenth part of the whole population, it 
would be prodigious. But Mr. Barry with much 
reason rejects all these vague statements, and contends 
on various grounds, that the population could never 
very much exceed w'hat it is at present, which is 
24,000. He calculates that about 400 people an¬ 
nually leave the islands for want of employment. 
The whole of the inhabitants he divides into three 
classes. The first includes the proprietors of land, 
and such as havp acquired a competent fortune by 
their industry. The second consists of those who are 
denominated tradesmen and shop-keepers. The third 
comprehends all those who are employed in the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, whether farmers or cottagers. In 
the manners of the first class there is nothing materially 
di^rent from the mantiers of people of the same 
tank in other parts of the empire. Th^ are in ge¬ 
neral well educated, but, in the opinion of Mr. Barry, 
the proprietors of land are not so attentive as they 
ought to be, to excite a spirit of industry and im¬ 
provement in the islands. On the females of this 
class, Mr. Barry bestows the highest eulogium. They 
are exemplary for modesty, innocence, and domestic 
indnstry. The second class is pretty numerous, and 
those that are descended from respectable families are 
men of integrity and industry; but those of mean 
birth are deficient in credit and honesty. If this pas¬ 
sage be a faithful representation of the Orkney no¬ 
tions, it must be allowed that they have a great deal 
of the Jjaibarism of their Gothic ancestors to over¬ 
come, before they arrive at any tolerabte degree of 
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civilitttion. The third clasi> vhich makes eight* 
tenths of the whole population, consists chiefly of 
men who having little stock, depend U|ion the custom 
called which is a certain number of horses 

and cattle delivered to th^ by ilje proprietor aj their 
entrance upon the farm, ^hese are left again at their 
departure. The farms at an average do not e&ceed 
£0 acres The rents are still paid in kind, and arbi¬ 
trary services are exacted in several instances. Few 
of the farmers have leases, and ^he leases are of 
short duration where they exist, so that no sort of 
improvement is attempted. When it is considered 
that in addition to all this, farming is in these islands 
generally connected with some other employment, an 
idea will easily be formed of the wretched state of 
agriculture in the Orkneys. The tenants at will, are 
indeed seldom removed, but this in reality only aggra¬ 
vates the evil, for the ne.x’ssity of providing for old 
age never adds a spur to their industry. Leases of o' 
reasonable length seem to' be best cdculaied to pro¬ 
mote improvement. It then heci>m<’s ilie <ibject ol 
the tenant to make the land produce the greatc^st pos¬ 
sible quantity in a gi\en time, and to this he is urged 
by every motive ol prudence and necessity. 'J'o every 
farm a certain numtier of cottagers are att.'.chcd, wlv* 
have pasture for one cow each, from the farmer, who 
exacts an ample recomfiense fr<vm their services. The 
people still retain many remains of Romiili supcisti- 
tion. The festivals in the Romish calendar are strictly 
observed, and these days are so numerous, that they 
tend greatly to encourage idleness and check un'^rrove- 
ment. They pray to saints when they apprehend any 
danger, and make vows to them which they r«>li- 
giously fultil They have lucky and unlucky days 
without number, charms of ail descriptions for varioun 
purposes, such as killing sparrows, ex|)c]lii>g rats, 
securing the successful brewing of ale, Ike. together 
with a variety of ridiculous talcs about witches, en¬ 
chanters, and so fortii. 

Agriculture. —Mr. Barry concludes his work with a j 
viesy of tiie ditlerent kinds of industry practised in 
the Orkneys. Of these, particularly of Agriculture, 
be bad said something befoie, but it has already been 
observed that unnecessary repetitions form a promi¬ 
nent fault in this publication. Here, however, Mr. 
Barry considers the system of agriculture more par¬ 
ticularly, but he is still unfortunate in bis arrange¬ 
ment, for he begins with the remote causes of the 
low state of this species of industry, before he in-' 
forms os how it is carried on. The method as well 
as the instruments employed, are certainly not very 
well calculated fur the purpose. The plough in com¬ 
mon use, has only one stilt with neither wrest nor 
mould boil'd. From its construction it is only fitted 
to scratch the surface two or three inches deep, and 
scatter the c’otis round it without touching the best 
part of the earth. This awkward instrument is 
drawn by three or four horses abreast, with the driver 
moving backward before them. The barrow consists 
of only two or three bulls with short wooden teeth. 
The lands to be cultivated by these imtroments are 
oninclosed, and exposed in th«r wet state to torn 
op by swine into holes and ditches. They have no 
idea of rotation of crops, and generally use the worst 
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part of (he grain for seed, supposing that it wiU as * 
swer the purpose as well as the best. They bav* 
plenty of limestone and marl, but they cannot be in*' 
duced to employ them as manure, preferring the sea¬ 
weed, theefhrets of which continue only for one year,,- 
while it makes the grain a bad quality. Crops cannor 
be abundant in this state of things. They are only at 
an average three times the quantity of the seed sown. 
One cause of this, however, is that riie growing corn 
is suffered to be destroyed l>y tattle, horses and swine. 
The crops are generally cut down before tlwy arc ripe, 
for fear of being hurt by bad weather, or destroyed 
by the cattle. The corn when sliort, is often plucked 
up by the roots. The lands are restricted to particular 
mills, and the grain is converted inth melt, the oats 
lor the twelfth, and the beer for the sixteenth part,, 
as nuilcture. Among the great causes of the low 
state of agriculture, Mr. Harry moutions the want of 
capita), lor the savings of the farmer instead of being 
employed in improving tlie soil, are either applied to 
smuggling, or to the manufacture of Kelp. The la¬ 
bour of people is employed in this for a great part of 
the Slimmer, and the other part is taken up in pro¬ 
curing fuel for the winter. Another cause of the’ 
slow progress of agriculture, is the rigid adherence 
of the people to the customs of their ancestors. The 
whole of the islands are supposed to contain about a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres, which Mr. Barry 
divides in the following proportions: 

• Acres. 

Common lands. p0,000 

In Held, pasture, and meadow. 30,000 

I .and ill Tillage. 24,000 

Occupied by houses and gardens. 2,000 

Fresh water . 4,000 

* Total 150,000 

Manufactures, Commerce, Fisheries .—^Woollen doth 
was once manufactured in the islands to some extent, 
but it has now given way to that of linen yarn and 
liuen cloth. But the principal manufacture is that of 
kelp, which is produced chiefly from the Jucus no(lo» 
sus, the fueus a. rrnfus, the fucus Tc.iiculusu.s, and tho 
fucus digitattts. From flie beginning of June to the 
middle of August nearly three thousand people are 
employed in this manufacture. As the farnlers are 
generally engaged in it, the consequence is, that both 
branches of their business are but ill performed. Mr. 
Barry .suggests many plans for conducting both in a 
more perfect manner, bnt various obstacles must in 
the first place be removed. Notwithstanding the 
imperfect mode of managing this manufacture, tho 
kelp for each season sells for nearly a^30,000 while the 
land rent lor the whole of the islands does net exceed 
a^a.'.ooo. With respect to the commerce of fhe 
Orkneys, it is rather in an improving state, though 
by no means flourishing. The principal exports are 
beef, pork, butter, tallow^ bides, calf skins, rabbit 
skins, salt fish, oil, feathers, linen yarn, coarse linen 
cloth, kelp, and in fertile years, corn, meal and 
malt. The imports are wood, iron, flax, coal, sugar, 
spirits, wines, snuff and tobacco, flour and biscuit, 
soap, leather, hardware, broad cloth and printed 
linens and cottons. The noinlier of sailors has been 
gradually iucreastog for the laft thirty years. With 
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regard to the fisheries, th^ lobster fishing has been, 
carried on to a considerable extent. Bnt ail the other 
sorts are almost entirely neglected j which is some* 
W'liat singular, considering tlie numerous advantages 
possessed by the’islands for this species of industry. 
Mr. Barry thinks that a magazine or tirput containing 
every thing necessary fo^ the purpose, might be easily 
and profitably established in the tiikiieys, I’roin which 
the bbetland and Western Isies miglii be supplied with 
the necessary stores. .le points out many advantages 
that might be derived from this not only to the 
fisheries, but to every otlier description of industry. 
The work coiiclmles with a.,sl>ort summary of the 
whole, which is altogether uutieeessary. 

It appdlrs then that this publication is very de- 
fieieni in point of arrangement, and that confusion, 
with tiresome and useicss repetitions, are the unavoid¬ 
able consequence. I'hcre is a great deal of frivolous 
and even absuid matter, especially in one part of the 
work. But that part wliich treats of the present state 
of the Orkneys, is certainly very valuable. Mr. 
Barry seems in general to have correct notions of the 
true interest ot the islands, and suggests a variety ot 
plans for improvement, of which many may hereafter 
avail themselves much to their own advantage and the 
advantage of their country. Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, the defects of arrangement, of useless matter, 
auA.occasion.il absurdity, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the work considered as a whole, contains 
a great de.il of imporfant and useful information, and 
that the execution reflects a high degree of credit on 
tlie Reverend autlior. The style is always pcrspiAi- 
ous, thongli M-ldom polished. Some passages how¬ 
ever, are even eloquent, and though from an inhabi¬ 
tant of the (Irkiieys, it may justly be .s.iid to be 
greatly sujicrior to tlie style of many histories written 
ill the metropolis of the empire. Some engravings 
which occur ill several parts of the book, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and appear to be executed with a 
great deal of accuracy. 


i'he Ufeend Chufachr oj Ho-mpaitc, from his Birth, to 
JU Uth of Att-v,!, 18(1+.* By H. Burdon, //.III. 

■''O, As. (if!, OstrU. 

\V hen we can trace the various minute circum¬ 
stances that have contributed to form tlie mind of a 
man who has raised himself to eminence in any 
situation, when we can follow up the effects of these 
circunistances, and observe the impressions made by 
ditiercnt objects, and the means adopted to attain his 
purposes; in short when we have the life of a man 
SO Completely before us, that we can with certainly 
ascribe every etibet to its proper cause, then biography 
assnincs its highest character, and becomes peculiarly 
well calculated for the must important instruction. 
,On tlie contrary, when we have nutiilng but a few 
circumstances that occurred at particular periods of a 
man's life, a few unconncc fcd anecdotes, which leave 
many Jong chasms to be tilled up, during which, per¬ 
haps, those particulars may have come into oiieration, 
which decided the character : biography may even 
then be amusing, but it cannot be instructive, llie 
tnfunnation which it conveys is vague, and entirely 
useless for any grCal practical purpose. The present 
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work partakes very much of the nature of the latter 
despription of biography. The author, it appears, 
had been an extravagant admirer of Bonaparte, and 
in a fiirmer publication, which seems to have been 
called " MalermU for ThinUng’' gave such a view of 
his ch*ara£ter as might be M^pnsed to result from this 
favourable impression. Ininking that it might be of 
iinport|pce that tlie public should be apprised of bis 
change of sentiments, be has published this work 
chiefly with a view to recant bis former opinion. The 
circumstance that rendered the author V an enthusiast 
in his praise" was probably this, lie observed Bona¬ 
parte’s exploits and success, and gave him credit for 
<loing every thing from a love of liberty, and a prin¬ 
ciple of patriotism. This certainly was an allowance 
that rested upon no very solid grounds. There never 
.••eems to have been so much apparent inconsistency 
in the character of Bonaparte iis materially to mislead 
even an ordinary observer. When he first became 
generally kiiovVu to the world, and headed the victo¬ 
rious armies of France, his language was full of tliat 
cant about liberty and equality which distinguished 
the times. But bis actions almost uniformly contra¬ 
dicted his language, and as far as his power then ex¬ 
tended, his conduct in all its promineut features seems 
to have corresponded exactly with what he has since 
practised upon a larger scale. But the author was in¬ 
deed “ blintkd by his promises*' when lie could .see so 
little into his actions, and acconlingly ascribed to him 
every virtue under heaven. When lie has found.ont 
his erftrr, he has, like many converted enthusiasts, 
fallen from one extreme into another, and as Bonaparte 
was once the most virtuous, he is now the most 
vicious of mankind. The biogiapher of Bonap.arte 
must now, he observes, ” expose to the public view 
indubitable proofs of his matchless and deep depravity j 
and in so doing, he will find no spot on which to rest 
his wearied mind ; no bright ray of goodness to en¬ 
liven the surrounding gloom ; nothing but cruelty, 
treachery, envy, suspicion, hatred, deceit, and ma¬ 
lice.” 

With these sentiments, Mr. Burdon commences 
this “ attempt at history" as he calls it, and here 
he informs us, that of Bonaparte's childhood and 
early education, he knows nothing. We are told, 
however, that he was born on the loth of August, 
lybll, in tlie island of Corsica, and that his parents 
were of Italian extraction, I'bis last circumstance, 
in our author's opinion, gives a most excellent solu¬ 
tion of the cause of Bonaparte's treacherous des¬ 
potism, There is something he thinks, in Italian 
constitutions, which prompts them to treachery. It 
might be a speculation worth his while to examine 
for how many generations this propensity flows in 
the blood of Italians after they have been removed to 
other countries, or whether it is possible that it 
ever should be eradicated. He ought also to consider 
whether Bonaparte’s ferocious nature may not be ac¬ 
counted for upon another supposition, equally inge¬ 
nious and well founded. The public perhaps are not 
aware that in a thing called a poetn, which probably 
fell dcad^born from the press, Bonaparte's sanguinary 
disposition was accounted for from the name of bis 
native island Corsica, which is a compound of two . 
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words dgnifj'ing heart and dagger, Thd notions of 
the biographer and the poet on this subject are worthy 
of each other. 

' The author passes with rapidity over that part of 
Bonaparte's life which elapsed from the time when be 
was placed in the milhary school of Bficnne^ to the 
period of bis essuming^he command oPth^ Italian 
ermy. At Ih-iennc he Spears to have been of a re¬ 
served and inflexible disposition. His love of retire¬ 
ment and study, undoubtedly was well calculated to 
give him a habit of observation which must have fa¬ 
cilitated his future progress in lifl. Several anecdotes 
are mentioned by our author which are somewhat sin¬ 
gular. Some of these are subjoined, and the reader 
must judge for himself of their authenticity: 

“ Tiie following circumstances arc little known, but 
may be depended '>n as facts. I'hey cainc from liaron 
a school-fellow of the consul's, and the friend of 
his youth. Before he had made any figure, or his name 
had l)cen even mentioned in a political light, Baron 
l,*****r said : 1 wish / htfcui wkul is become of a school¬ 
fellow of mine tf the name of Bonaparte ■, his whole 
heart must be in the resolution. 

“ They had studied together at the military school at 
Brienne, had left it at the same time to go to'Paris, and 
were in habits of close intimacy while they remained there. 

“ ‘ ^naparte,' says he, ‘ always showed the most 
lively concern for the success of the patriots of Corsica 
when in arms: he listened eagerly to all news from his 
country; and never mentioned his native soil, without en> 
thusiasm. Some of the French oQicers, who had been in 
Corsica, used now and then to repair to the military school, 
and, talking of the war, would ^vc the most cj^travagant 
accounts of their success against the Corsicans: Bona¬ 
parte quietly suflered them to talk on, asking them now 
and then a shrewd question or two; but when he was 
certain he could prove their having falsihed a fact, he 
eagerly exclaimed—' Are you not ashamed, for a tempo¬ 
rary gratiRcation of vanity, to calumniate in this manner a 
whole nation ? You say there were six hundred of you 
only in the engagement: I know you were six thousand', 
ana that vou were opposed only by a few wretched pea¬ 
sants !’ He would then 0 (>en his journals and maps, and 
he generally ended his harangue with saying to his friend— 
Come L—’—r let us leaoe these dastards. .L——r fol¬ 
lowed and pacified liim. 

" He was at that time employed on a poem, on the li¬ 
berty of Corsica. He iinagincu, that, while slumberiifg 
in one of its numerous caverns, the genius of his country 
appeared to him in a dream, and, putting a dagger in his 
hand, called on him for vengeance. This was the com¬ 
mencement of the poem, and whenever he added any 
thing to it, he would go and dig up a short rusty sword, 
whim he called his dagger, send for his friend, and enthu¬ 
siastically repeat the lines he had just written after which, 
he returned to bury his poniard. 

" The severity of his character had raised him many 
enemies among bis school-fellows: he came one day, in 
consequence, to L——r, and said to him, * My dear 
L->---r, tnere is a very serious plot forming against mcj 
you are my friend, and are therefore involvM in the pro¬ 
scription: we arc to be attacked this veiy n'lght: come to 
my chamber: bring your pitcher, water-botde, &c. with 
you i we will limeade oursdves with my dressing-table: 
if they break through this barrier, we Will throw our bot¬ 
tles at them; if they force their way further, I have a 
sword.* L- -—- r went to his room, and the preparaflons 
were made for defence, which hap^ly proved tyeless j the 
danger was ima^oary, no attack bang mode on them. 

VOL. V. 


' « His friendship with L——r was sulgeet to inteirup- 
tions, and a coolness took place ocrasionally between them. 
He was not the exclusive companion of the latter, who 
was intimate with other school-fcUows of rather loose 
manners, and whose prindples were displeasing to Bona¬ 
parte. One d.iy he said, in a tmje of seriousness, to * 

t,-r, ‘ You have made connections, sir, which I do 

not approve; 1 have hitherto preserved your morals un¬ 
tainted ; but your new friends will rum you: choose, 
tlierefore, between tliem and pie: you must' be firm ; be a 
man, and form speedily your determination.' 

" ‘ It was in vain L——r assured him he was mistaken, 
that ho was still the same, still his friend. Bonaparte, 
thinking himself right in bis suspicions, again repeated— 

‘ Make your choice, sir, make your choice; and coiuider 
this as the. first warning.’ 

“ Some time afterwards, he took a secot)^ opportunity 

of speaking to him : L-r made still the same answer: 

at last, Boiia{>arte drily said, ‘ Sir, you have despised the 
warnings of frieiidsliin : you have, therefore, renounred 
mine, and 1 wish to nave nothing more to do with you.’ ” 

From Brienne Bonaparte went to Paris, and during 
the whole of tlie time from the beginning of the re- 
volption to the siege of Toulon in 1793, he was em¬ 
ployed in the study of tactics, which he pursued id 
retirement and obscurity. With any particulars of 
that siege, or of Bonaparte’s studies, we are not fa¬ 
voured. In our author exhibits him at Nice, 
without thinking it necessary to say what brought 
him there, or how he was employ^. From Nice 
he went to Paris in search of promotion, and applied 
to Auhrif who then managed the war department. 
His applicatidh was rmected, and be then endeavoured 
to procure a passport for Constantinople, with a view 
to enter into the Turkish service; but here also he was 
unsuccessful. Cromwell with some puritans, were 
upon the point of embarking for America, when they 
were detained by an arbitrary order of Charles the 
First. The King, as Hume remarks,” bad full lei¬ 
sure to repent this exercise of his authority.” This 
is one among aeveral coincidences between circum¬ 
stances in the lives of Cromwell and Bonaparte. Mr. 
Burdon then comes to Bonaparte's marriage, and bis 
promotion to the command of the army of Italy. 
Here we are favoured with Bonaparte's military cha¬ 
racter, and as a prdbf of bis qualification for this 
purpose, our author informs us tliat he abhors mili¬ 
tary affairs, and has never taken any pains to under¬ 
stand them. He disdains therefore to enter into any 
detail of tactics, but contents himself with observing 
that Bonaparte owed bis success to a cool and resolute 
mind, and to the rapidity of his movements. For a 
man who abhors military affairs, and who never took 
any pains to understand them, it must be confessed 
that the life of Bonaparte was an unfortunate subject 
for discussion. The military character is accordingly 
such as might be expected from a person seized with 
the unhappy cacoethes of writing on a subject, 
which of aU others, he by his own confession least 
understood. 

Thus notably qualified, our author enters on Bona¬ 
parte's campaign in Italy, during which it would be 
of little lue to follow him. whole is exactly 
given in the manner of a man who knew nothing 
about military affairs. The most important objects 
which requir^ particular discussion are barely mmt- 
2L 
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ttoned in general terifta, ind the vacancy it filled op 
with a delail of circumstances collateral, and com- 
pasativcly trifling. Battles are fought and victories 
are gained, but the nature of the ground, the ar¬ 
rangement of the armies, the mode of attacks and' 
defence, the particular ratoveineiits and operatittus, 
with their design and cftects, the nature of the errors 
that k’d to defeat on the one hand, and the precise 
ai'd minute causes th.it leil to victory on the other, 
are circumstances carefully o.niitled. The w'hole, 
therefore, is in a great measure mig.itory for any pur¬ 
pose of useful iuforniaiion. 

Having finished the history of the Italian campaign, 
our author mentions a few anecdotes that are of some 
importance in furtniiig an estiiuate of Bonaparte’s 
character. ^ 

•• The violence ol Bonaparte’s character is said to have 
shewn itself during the discussions among the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at iamben; far, notwithstauding mey treated him 
with the greatest deference, he was frequently so much 
chagrined by the tediousness of German forms, that he 
hehaved to them very cavalierly ; finding the first article of 
the preliiinujrics to contain an acknowledgment of the 
Trench republic, he exclaimed with indignant warmth, 

* Tlie French republic is like the sun in the firmament, and 
blind arc they wno do not acknowledge its splendor.” The 
article was immediately erased. Having, upon some oc- 
cuunt or other, supposed that his colleagues had not 
treated the republic with sufficient respect, or listened with 
•ufficienl attention to his proposals, he took up a china jar 
that stood near him, and dashing it on the ground, ex¬ 
claimed, * Since you provoke me, thus will 1 reduce you 
to powder.’ The Marquis de Gallo conducted himself with 
the greatest address and prudence, and so much did h« 
dread lest the petulance of Bonaparte's temper might pul 
an end to the negociatious, that one day, when the hasty 
Corsican had quitted the room in a pet, he ran after him, 
but not being able to overtake him, said to one of his aides 
de camp, ' 'Tell him, however, that 1 followed him to his 
carriage.' Another day, after a very long debate, Bona¬ 
parte said with great warmth, * Well then, I will carry 
my answer to Vienna.’” 

The following particulars connected with his journey 
through Swtsserland, place him in a light somewhat 
more respectable : 

“ Near Avenche his carriage broke down, and he was 
obliged to walk for some miles. One among the crowd of 
spectators who had assembled to sec him, thus S{)eaks of 
him.—* I had an opportunity of being very near to him, 
and he Kerned to me always'to be talking to those around 
him as if be was thinking about something else: he has 
the mark of great sense in his countenance, and an air of 
profound meditation which reveals nothing that is passing 
within; he seems constantly big with deep thou^t, ] 
which will some day or other influence the destinies of Eu- - 
rope. A burwss of Moral, a man about five feet ten 
inches high, observed with astonishment the, figure of the 
mneral. * How small a stature for so great a man,’ cried 
he, loud enotigli to be heard by one of the aides de camp. 

* He is exactly the height of .Alexander,’ said some otic. 

• Yes,* said the aide d« camp, * and that is not the only 
trait of resemblance.’ He left Geneva on the 82d of No¬ 
vember in the evening, and arrived the next night at ^rne. 
At Faubroun, a little village nine miles from Berne, he 
■upped with a la^e party who h^d out of curiosity and 
MsiKct accompanied his train ; and after that he went on 
to Mleure. All the towns through which he passed in the 
aig}u were illuminated. At Basie he stqpped some hours. 


walked round the town, and received a long and fulsome 
address from the burgomaster. In passing through Lao* 
sanne they had prepared a great fete for hiui, which he did 
•not seem to enjoy j three citizens stopped his carriage and 
presented to him three young women, who repeated some 
line complimentary verses which they had got by lieart; an 
itnincnsiycroyvd assembled abouy him, and testified great 
joy by their shouts and acclar|D^ions. He thank^ them 
with great good humour, but seemed to have more need 
of sleep than of cenipliraents : he appeared indeed every 
where to shew a proiound contempt fi>r popular ojiinion 
and popular applause. He spake very little to strangers 
through his whole joirrncy, and seemed to be sensible that 
every word he said would be noted.’ 

*' The govern meiu of Berne hod sent a deputy to him 
at Milan, who accouipauied him on his journey and had a 
son with him, a buy about thirteen years old, and of very 
quick parts, much above his age. Bonaparte seemed aU 
ways very fond of talking to him. He found iiim one day 
with a mop of Swisscriand. * What are you looking at 
there ?’ said the genera). * Some parts of my own country 
which I am not acquainted with,’ replied the youth. * Do 
you know that part?’ said Bonaparte, pointing to Boren- 
trui. ‘ That does not belong to us,’ replied the youth. 

We mean to give it you,’ returned the general. * And 
what do you mean to ask in exchange i’ said the boy. 

* Nothing,’ said Bonaparte, * we will make you a present 
of it.’ * Nothing!’ returned the youth thoughtfully, 
“ Ah! Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’ Bonaparte im¬ 
mediately threw his arms about him in a rapture, and said 
to his father, ' Take care of this boy’s educadon; he will 
be no common man some day or other.’ 

** When he came near to the little village of Faubroun, 
which is surrounded with thick fir trees, he got out of his 
carriage und walked to the inn, humming the tune of 

* Paisiblc bois.' He talked very freely with the landlord, 

and asked him if he paid many taxes ? ' No,’ said the 

man, * we hardly know what they are.’ * Have you no 
land of your own ?’ * Yes, about fifty pounds a year." 

Do yoii pay no taxes for that?’ ‘Yes, the tyihes and 
quit rent, which arc no more than the annual wages of one 
of niy husbandmen; I reckoned tluit in the cxpence of 
working my land, and I paid for it accordingly.’ * Does 
your government levy no tax upon the land?’ * None.’ 

* How then docs it pay its expcnccs ?’ * .With the produce 
of its domains, which is not only sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, but leaves a balance every year.’ * Yon are very 
well satisfied with your government then 1 suppose?* 
*,And so I might to be,’ replied the landlord, * with a go¬ 
vernment which does great good to the poor and no harm 
to the rich.’ * If all uiis is true,’ s.aid Bonaparte, turning 
to one of his officers, * these are the happiest people in the 
world.’ ‘ Aye,’ said the innkeeper, * and I wish all people 
were equally so.’ And yet this is the iieople whose happi¬ 
ness he has thought proper to destroy.’’ 


The next remarkable era in Bonaparte’s life, is his 
expedition to Egypt. Over this part of bis subject, 
Mr. Burdon passes rapidly, in his usual superficial 
manner. He describes the most remarkable artifices 
and other measures that were employed to reduce the 
Egyptians under subjection ; but he gives no new in^- 
formation, nor does he place any of the transactions 
in a new light. He is in pious wrath against Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith, because be conceives his dispatches to be 
marked “ if not with wanton crodty, yet with an 
approbation of cruelty io others.’’ Hie passage with 
which he finds fault is this. " The Turks, says Sic 
Sidney ^ith, brought in a&ore sixty he^s. The 
Dgezzar Pacha, hearing that the English, were on the 
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be«cfa» where according to ancient custom he vm sit¬ 
ting to reward those who should bring him the heads of 
his enemies quitted his station. The energetic old man M 
coming behind us, pulled us down with violence, 
saying that if any harm should happen to his finglisli 
friends all was lost.” <rhe cruelty of tha^Paoha was 
in a great measure the ^Ject of the customs and in¬ 
stitutions of his country, which are in many cases 
ridicuious and savage, and Sir Sidney Sinitii was 
merely stating a fact without any comment upon it. 
How bis calling the Pacha an energetic old nnm can 
be construed into an approbation of cruelty, it is 
impossible to conceive, for certainly he was possessed 
both of energy and foresight. But die remark is 
scarcely worth notice, because it is that of one who 
is angry without reason, and judges without regard 
to time, circumstances or situation. 

The following account of the dispersion of the 
Council of Five Hundred by Bonaparte, after his re¬ 
turn from Egypt, is written with more spirit than is 
usual with the author : 

“ Bonaparte entered the council of Five liimdred pre¬ 
cisely at five o’clock in ihc afternoon attended by twenty or 
thirty soldiers, who remained at the Itoitoni oV the room 
while he proceeded to the top unarmed and uncovered. 
iNo sooner had he advanced near the President's cliair than 
the confusion became complete. Some flew to the tribune 
and others to die general, cxciainiiiig vehemently ‘ Down 
widi the tyrant, down with the dictator,’ while others 
cried out * Kill him, kill him,’ at the same time aiming at 
him with poignards, pistols, and fists. Arena, a Corsican, 
•truck at him with a dagger, and would probably have 
finished him, had not a grenadier named I'nom^ received 
the stroke on his arm. By another blow the general was 
slightly wounded on the cheek. Bonaparte for a moment 
was lost, and it is said he had fainted when General l.c- 
febre, with the ^uadiers, flew to his defence, surrounded 
him and carried ntm out: he then mounted on horseback 
and attempted to harangue the troops, but in very faint and 
whining terras ; and going to the committee of Inspectors 
he informed them of what had passed, but took no vigo¬ 
rous measures to combat his enemies, who were now in a 
great measure triumphant. After he had quitted the 
Council of Five Hundred, they decreed that the Council 
of Antients had no right to give him the command of the 
troops, as that power belonged alone to the Directory.! 
Lucien Bonaparte, the President, was attacked on all sides 
and nearly put to death -, finding, therefore, his authority 
slespised ana his life in danger, he darted from the chair, 
indignantly threw down the insignia of his office, and 
anounted tne tribune with an intent to defend, the conduct 
of his brother; he attempted several times to speak, but 
could not make himself heard j tears of agony and indig¬ 
nation flowed down his cheeks, and he was on the point 
of giving himself up to bis enemies, when, all on a sud¬ 
den, a company of grenadiers entered the chamber Iw the 
I command of the general, and carried him off; he found 
his brother in the court of the castle in the greatest agita¬ 
tion and agony, dreading die defection of the troops, irre¬ 
solute, hesitating, and confused; and all would certaiuly 
have been lost had not Lucien, with great presence of 
mind, immediately mounted a horse and harangued the 
troops: he stated in strong terms the dangers of the 
country from the triumph ot the Jacobins, and concluded 
with these eneigelic wordsGcnerd, soldiers, and 
citizens, they only are the representatives who have fol¬ 
lowed me out of that seditious assembly :the^ who re- 
laaia there mnit be expelled by force.* ihe troops in- 
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stantly cried out * I/>ng lire Bonaparte. I-ong lire the re” 
public.’ A company of grenadiers was iinmediateiy or* 
dered to clear the chamber. The spectators jumped out at 
the windows, but the members remained till they eoteined. 
The drum beat, the soldiers maiclied in and stopped at the 
bottom of the room. A general of brigade requested all 
those members who regarded their safety to retire and join 
the president; many followed his adi ice. Another officer 
mounted the President’s chair, and said with a loud voice, 
‘llepresentaliic.s, the commander in chief retjuires that you 
all quit this room.’ iM.iny of them shewing signs of univtl- 
lingness and resistance, llie officer called out ‘ Grenadiers 
advance.* The drum licat, the grenadiers came forward, 
and a disgraccfnl scene of confusion ensued. The deputies 
ill their haste to get out tumbled over each other; some can 
to the doors, others to the windows, and in a few minutes 
the chamber was empty: they were received ny the neople 
on the outside with hootiiigs and his.ses, and some of them 
were so ashamed of their contluct that they threw off their 
insignia of office, many of which were found next day in 
the ditches and plantations around.” 

The battle of Marengo, and the successes that led 
to the conclusion of the war, the progress of Bona¬ 
parte to supreme power, and his mode of conducting 
iris government, are then .severally described in a 
manner more or less superficial. At the close of the 
work, there is a curious character of Bonaparte. 
After ascribing to him all possible vires, our author 
looks for bis virtues, but can find none, except that 
" he is said to be exempt from the lust of concupis¬ 
cence.” This however, he conjectures is rather a 
defect of natnv, than a virtue. Nay, he even sup¬ 
poses that it may be the cause of his cold-hearted vil¬ 
lainy, for “ nothing," he observes," soften.s the human 
heart more than a propensity to the female sex, even 
when carried to excess, and the roan who is inacces¬ 
sible to lust or love can hardly be human,” Leaving 
these wise speculations, it may be observed, that the 
great vice of Bonaparte, is (he love of pow'er, carried 
to such excess, that he is willing to sacrifice every 
thing to its gratification. The tyrannical mode in 
which his government is in some respects conducted, 
the acts of oppression and injustice of which he has 
sometimes been guilty have their origin in this source. 
In every thing not connected with the preservation of 
his authority, be seems to labour anxiously for the 
interests of the country which he governs. Whether 
he rightly understands these interests is another ques¬ 
tion. As the extension of bis own power is con¬ 
nected with this object, he seems to have no scruple 
with regard to the means by which bis purposes are 
to be accomplished. He is certainly therefore a dan¬ 
gerous neighbour, but the situation of France under 
iris government is undoubtedly far superior to what it 
was under the house of Bourbon. The perfect 
equality enjoyed by all the people, both in a political 
and religious point of view, affords the strongest spur 
to exertion and industry, and cannot fail to have a 
powerful effect in promoting the prosperity of the 
country. 

Upon the whole the present work may contribute 
something towards^ the amusement of a leisure hour, 
and undoubtedly must give some information respit¬ 
ing several remarkable circumstances in the life of 
Bonaparte, but from what has been already said, the 
reader must have obsetved that Bite subject is by no 
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meant treated in tbat foil and particular manner H Una to divide the provinces of critidim and pbiU^ 
which alone can convey that knowledge which may pby. He has mixed the two subjects at discretion 
successfully be reduced to practice. The style is suf- together; and given us more sonaetimes of the one 
ficiently perspicuous^ though far from elegant. To and sometimes of the other as suited his fancy. Ha 
do the author justice, however, he is often very libe- has excluded the mathematical and physical sciences, 
ral in his notions so far as they go, though not dways as not filling under his critidStn , though he adouts 
very consistent. the metaphysical and politicaras well as the moral. 

sss-sssssssss On account of this vague and undednod mode of 

fORKlGN. procedure, it is not very easy to characterise that 

7 • , nr f species of criticism which Laharpe has employed in 

I^cee, ou cours dt utcrature Ancienne <y Moileme. regard to philosophy, through the whole extent of his 
The Lyceum, or a Course of literature, Ancient and voluminous work. By mixing together unconsciously 
Modem: Philosoph}! of the Eighteenth Centun/. By the two species of inquiry, that concerning the stile, 

I J. F. Laharpe. .Svo. The 15rA and lOV/t Vol. and that concerning the principles, he has in almost 
Debase. ^ all cases conveyed a very imperfect idea of both. 

It will be necessary shortly to explain to our He may have made a number of just observations on 
readers the plan of the Cours de Literature, the pre* the stile, and a number of just observations on the 
ceding part of which bad been received, and the pub- principles of any particular author. But you seldom 
lie judgement passed upon it in this country, previous derive from this an accurate notion of the merits and 
to the commencement of our review. defects of the stile, and more seldom still do you re- 

Some years^before the dissolution of the monarchy, ceive any thing like an exact delineation of the sys- 
a new litcraiy institution, denominated the Lyceum, tern of any author, with a clear view of the particu- 
-was erected in Paris. In its plan was included a lars in which it is consonant to nature, and of those 
course of lectures on subjects of criticism and polite in which it is contrary. Precision and accuracy in 
literature. Laharpe was the person appointed to this that department of his subject which relates to philo- 
duty. It was not easy to find a person better quail- sophy, is no part of the merit of Laharpe. He in 
fied for the task. Laharpe had devoted himself to gener^ gives you those observations which most natu- 
this branch of literature; and bad distinguished him- rally strike a mind considerably cultivated respecting 
self very highly by the productions which had issued the mixed merits of any philosophical writer wliose 
from his pen. His lectures excited q^very high de- merits he criticizes, without attending much to order, 
gree of interest > and .after they had continued for or mucl) to completeness. There is no analysis of 
some years, ho proposed to give them to the world any of the works which he considers. He points 
through the press, in the form of a Course «f Lite- out its more striking and obvious perfections, if it is 
rature Ancient and Modern. a work of which he approves, and its prevailing errors 

Criticism in the most extensive sense of the word and defects if it is a work which he dislikes. But bis 
was his business; criticism as it relates to poetry in observations are desultory and unconnected. They 
all its various branches ; to history and to pbiloso- are not always devoid of ingenuity. They often dis- 
phy. He divided his labours according to certain play no ordinary acuteness and delicacy of apprehen- 
eix>chs, which he assigned, beginning of course with sion. But you see they arc not related to any general 
the earliest times, and proceeding downwards. In principles; nor has the man taken a general and 
the management of the different departments of his comprehensive view of tbu principles of any one of 
subject, poetry, history, philosophy, the business the inquirers on whose works he has pronounced a 
of criticism is much more glearly determined, is judgement. 

much more accurately defined in the case of poetry, The Course of Literature to the end of the 
history, and otlier subjects, than in that of philosophy, eighteenth century was some years ago completed. 
In these the rules of composition are pretty accnrately and given to the world, with the exception of the ar- 
established, and it is the business of criticism to de- tide philosophy. This was a mighty subject which 
termine how successfully for the end proposed they it required longer time to bring to perfection, and 
have been applied. But in philosophy there is some- which was of sufficient extent to 511 several volumes 
thing further, of still greater importance, that is, itself. Great expectation was entertained with regard 
principles. Is the discussion of the principlesof phi- to this deferred task. The subject was peculiarly dig- 
losophical systems within the province of criticism ? nified and peculiarly arduous. The ejects which bad 
If that be the case, then the whole of philosophy been ascribed to philosophy in this century, were of 
may be said to be included in criticism; because what an unexampled sort, no less than the palling down 
is philosophy but the examination of the diflferent and the setting up of mighty kingdoms. Not, as 
principles which have been, or may be advanced, the heretofore, had the efforts of philosOThy been 
ruction of the bad, and the establishment of such reckoned salutary to the human race. They were 
as are good ? If you exclude the consideratibn of considered as having been of the most malignant and 
the principles of philosophy from the province of cri- pestilential tendency; as having poisoned the minds 
ticism, yon leave it nothing to do in regard to phQoso- of men, and corrupted their ideas of happiness both 
pby. but to determine the merit of the authors in the in this world, and In that to come; as having altei^ 
arts of composition. in short the destinies of the human race, and turned 

Laharpe has by no means ^tablished to lunuelf every thfog from order and priority to tho most 
clear ideas in this particular; or drawn any accurate crod and disastrous anarchy. Tb this tremendous 
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■abject, which men conteroplated with a sort of of Labarpe, was by far the most philosophical the 
amazement and horror, joined to their cariosity. La- world ever saw. Labarpe had some inclination to 
harpe was thought to carry the greatest talents, and participate in the impertinence of his country, thongh 
opportunities in some measure peculiar to himself, of he found certain reasons for renouncing the imperti- 
unfolding its inward nature and character. He bad nence of bis age. We do not think it necessaiy to 
lived long in the utmost^ intimacy and confident with follow him through his proofs that the I JIth centQiy 
the great heroes of this terrible warfare 'against the was surpassed in philosophy by the preceding. There 
human race. He himself had been an active parti- is, however, one particular which shews his igno- 
san in the odions cause. He knew, therefore, the ranee even of the history of philosophy. In ascribing 
principles on which the business was conducted; the the philosophy of Newton to the preceding age, ho 
secret views of the persons who, carried it on, and seems not to have known, that it was opposed and 
the means employed to bring it to completion. And exploded in France till past the middle of the eight- 
what rendered this knowledge of peculiar advantage, leenfh century j and can only Iks said to have existed 
his mind bad been delivered from the infection of in that country during the last fifty or si.\ty years, 
tliis iiestilence, he had become a convert from the He does not however, treat the whole of the cen- 
doctrines of the philosophers, condemned them, and tury with equal severity. “ I find," sdjs he, ** in 
accounted it his duty to warn all men against the tlie first half of the century, claims truly honourable 
deadly evil. in regard to philosophy, in regard to that which 

This, however, is a subject which requires pro- really deserves the name, and to which none does jus- 
founder talents, and a much cooler head, than it now tire more willingly than I.”—" I perceive,” conti- 
appears, were the lot ot M. laiinrpo; and we must nues he, '* beginning with the good which must 
fairly own that after reading wliat he has left us on afterwards give a more lively perception of the bad, 
the subject, and reading it with considerable ex|X3c(a- five illustrious writers, who after diilercnt manners, 
tion, we are very little more acquainted with the phi- have rendered services more or less important to phi¬ 
losophy of the ISth century than we were before. losophyj Fontenelle, who reconciled it with the 
He has not completed his labours, which were in- graces ; Bufibn, who like Plato and Pliny, lent to it 
ternipted by dealb. We shall endeavour to com- the language of the imagination; Montesquieu, by 
muniente an accurate idea of what he has done, and whom botli were applied to political speculations; 
from that every one will be at liberty to judge what d’Alembert who arranged in a methodical and lumi- 
migbt liave been obtained had he brought his under- nous order all the acquisitions of the human mind; 
taking to a conclusion. and Condillac^ who made all the rays of evidence 

In his introduction he expresses the highd^t indig- shine on the metaphysics of Locke. These form 
nation against the age of which he is about to treat, iTmong us the first class, that of superior men who 
for calling itself the philusopliical age. What into- were at once philosophers and elegant writers. The 
lerable presumption! What indecorum to ascribe to second is composed of some moralists, of merits 
itself its praises! It is only the following ages, says more or less distinguished; but the third, and unhap- 
he, which are entitled to bestow epithets ou the past; pily that of which the influence has b^n most re- 
and so he goes on haranguing tor many pages. markable, ofibrs none but sophists, who, with various 

There is abstractedly some truth in what he says ; talents for writing, and sometimes with titles of ce- 
but a small share of observation might have taught lebrity, as foreign to philosophy, as the characteristics 
him that it is a truth universally neglected, and by of their mind,—have been, under the false name of 
himself not less than by others. He ought to have philosophers, at first the enemies of religion, and 
known that it universally happens among men that afterwards, by infallible consequence, those of all 
though they may restrain the expressions of personal moral,' social and pc^itical order, and, to say all in 
vanity, they never restrain the expressions of vanitjr one word, the fathers of the French revolution.” 
in regard to the group with which they act, whether In the first class are ranked the five names stated 

considered in regard to time, place, or purpose. They above. The principal names ranged in the second, 

always, on tlie contrary, place a particular pride, they are Vauvenargues and Duclos. To this chapter is 
even make it a point of honour to extol their party, added a fragment on the Economists, in which a few 
their age, and country. If it be such an imperti- observations are made on Nccker, and some other 
nence in any age to think itself better than all others, names of less moment. The last, and most im- 
which every age by the bye has done since the begin- portant class contains Toussaint, Helvetius, and Di¬ 
ning of the world, is it not an equal impertinence in derot, beyond whom our author did not live to pro- 

any country to praise itself? Why does not M. La- ceed. Some imperfect pieces however, were found 

barpe then, in ttw warmth of his impartiality, give among his papers; and these have been added. They 
us an invective on his own country, which has'^ways are fragments, on BouUanger, on LaSystemede la 
with so much effrontery, called itself the politest. Nature, J. J. Rousseau. 

the most refined, the most cultivated, the most en- With regard to the first class much is not necessary 
lightened country of Europe? ThU is an imperti- to be said. As they are not considered as any thing 
nence of which M. Laharpe seems to have had no but ordinary, well meaning philosophers, aU the ob- 
perception; and yet it is for more insolent and ground^ servations are of an usual and common kind; and 
less than the other, France never was foe n^osthc- that character which we have already given of 
cemplished or enlightened nation of .Europe. But harpe's critidsm of philosophers appears ip foia a* It 
foe eighteenth century, notwit^tanding foe avenion did in other places. In some instances the criticism 
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is extremelj seperficial, asJn the case of Montesquieu, 
where lie seems to* have been afraid to give an opi¬ 
nion ; ill some unreasonably censorious, as in that of 
Butfon, a tendency oneway, which, however, in the 
case of Condillac, he counterbalances by a tendency 
equally strong in tlie other direction. Condillac is 
bis hero 5 and the analysis of bis works is more iier- 
fect tlian that of any other works criticized in the 
book. But one of the most reinarkjibli' circumstances 
in this part is to tirut d’Alembert included in the class 
of meritorious pliilosoiilicis. Of that philosopliicai 
cabal, who lia\c hi'cn understood to have been com¬ 
bined for the ovcitlirnw of the altar and the throne, 
and against whom I.aharpo has swoin the bitterest 
hatred, d'Alembert lias alw.'>ys been considered as the 
deepest, ant' llie most malignant, lie was regarded 
as a soit of center point to the parly. He was at the 
head of the Kncydopmdi.a, wdiicli has been repre¬ 
sented,as the great iiiferiinl machine. He is one of 
tliosc persons who are br.mded in the most particular 
manner by Mr. Bnrkc, and by all those who in 
this country have chosen to tread in his steps. We 
experienced, therefore, some surprize, when we found 
him ranked by Laharpe, among tlic pliilosopliers of 
whom be most approves. It is one among many 
proofs, that the [leople who have spoken very much 
and very loud upon this subject, have had no accurate 
rules by which they awarded either praise or blame. 
It is in the article d’Alembert where the author takes 
occasion to speak of the Encyclopaedia. He makes a 
few very good observations. Any thii^ like a com¬ 
plete criticism was not to be attempted. 

Tlie chapter in which he treats of the second classi 
into which he distributed the philosophers of the 
J 8 th century, tlie moralists, is very jejune. The 
authors here named are very few, and very obscure. 
Tliis suggests a question, which has escaped M. La¬ 
harpe ; what is the cause of this scarcity and infe¬ 
riority of authors, in so important a subject ? Was 
there not something jxiculiarly corrupt in that state of 
society in which so few persons were excited to in¬ 
quire into the subject of morals ? What was the 
cause of that corruption ? Was there any connection 
between it and the cause of tl)pse abuses of philoso¬ 
phy of which our author complains ? These were 
dangerous inquiries for Laharpe to make. They were 
above his reach; and could he have made them, they 
would have been fatal to some of his favourite no¬ 
tions, and some of his most laboured declamations. 

The author comes at last to that class of philoso¬ 
phers to whom such mighty and deplorable etfects 
have been attributed. Here there were two impor¬ 
tant thingfs to be done. Their writings were severally ] 
to be examined, and all the errors which they con¬ 
tained, to be distinctly pointed out and neatly refuted. 
This would have been an useful, but not a very dif¬ 
ficult task. With regard to their errors in religion, 
answers have often been provided, and all that was 
necessary was to transcribe. With regard to those in 
politics nearly the same thing may be said. At any rate 
a man who clearly saw the error could not find it very 
difficult to shew its erroneousqess. This is what La¬ 
harpe ought to have done concisely and accurately. 
And to discharge tlie duty of a nitfaful critic, be 
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ought likewise to have displayed whatever excellence 
any author might have manifested, his skill in writing, 
the just and useful ideas which be either first brought 
forward, or which he bad placed in a new and better 
light. This was the first part of the duty of the 
critic of the philosophy of tjie eighteenth century. 

Tbelectfnd was of a different sort, and far more 
difficult. It v/as to ascertain the infinence which 
these philosophers have had, upon some of the more 
remarkable recent transactions in Europe, more par¬ 
ticularly on the French revolution, and the events to 
wliich it lias given'birtli. An important controversy 
existed with regard to this subject, one set of persons 
ascribing the uliole of these mighty transactions to 
the philosophers, without limitation; and another 
party maintaining that they were brought about by 
causes altogether independent of the writings of the 
philosophers, and that the philosophers had little or 
no inflnence upon them. In all respects this is the 
most important question which was to be agitated in 
regard to the philosophy of the 18th century} and 
the author who uudertuuk to give us a complete view 
of the philosophy of that period, ought to have sum¬ 
moned up all his faculties for this intricate inquiry. 
Under wli.it obligations should we have been laid to 
him had lie treated the subject successfully! How 
much light would have been let in upon the state of 
the nations, and of society in Europe ; and what ad¬ 
vantages afforded us for judging of the future, and 
directing our measures accordingly ! 

With regard to this important subject, M. Laharpe 
has satisfied himself with asserting over and over 
again, that the French revolution and all its horrors, 
were owing to the philosophers and to the philoso¬ 
phers alone. This is so obviously false, and at the 
same time the expression so strongly marks the na¬ 
ture of that understanding from which it could pro¬ 
ceed, that the degree of light derived from our au¬ 
thor may be easily imagined. He seems to be altoge¬ 
ther incapable of comprehending a great political 
event, like the revolution in France 5 his mind cannot 
extend to so many circumstances, and collecting them 
together, form a judgement from the united view of 
the whole. He sees one circumstance; and he will 
turn bis eyes to no other. We receive no informa¬ 
tion, therefore, with regard to the exact measure of 
the strengtli of that circumstance. He affords us no 
means of judging how far this circumstance went in 
prodocing the scenes which he deplores > nor to what 
degree those scenes would have been prevented, had 
the authors whom be condemns never written a word. 
Hie general declamations of Laharpe teach nothing. 
We did not want to be told by him that Diderot, 
Helvetius and Rousseau, were villains, scoundrels, 
and parents of the French revolution. All this we 
had heard sufficiently often before. We wanted an 
enlightened analysis of all the circumstances of the 
case, from a man whose opportunities of knowledge 
were great. We wanted to have distinctly pointed 
out to us those tenets of theirs which more directly 
led to the fatid events which have taken place. We 
wanted to have it shewn to us how far the belief pf 
those tenets extended among the difierent ranks of the 
people j lie wanted the limits of this extent to be 
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accurately defined te ui by actual circumstances and 
some sort of presumptive evidence at least, not any 
man’s bare and unqualified assertion. As belief is 
not always a principle equally active, but varies in 
every possible degree, we wanted to be informed 
what degree of active .force the belief in question 
possessed, as separated from all corroborating circum* 
Btances. We wanted to know what were the circum¬ 
stances which existed in France, of a contrary ten¬ 
dency to the principles of misrule; and wtiat was the 
reason that these circuirist.inces. the period of the 
rerolution had so much less force than at preceding 

{ leriods All this important inquiry, however, La- 
larpe leaves to others. It is tor liiem to inquire, to 
establish proofs, and to define; Laharpu rails. 

Abandoning however entirely, the mquirv into the 
extent of the infiuence exercised by tlie tenets of the 
bad philosophers, and conlonting himself with as¬ 
suming that its extent was unlimiud, he enters with 
some pains and ability upon the other part of his task, 
the exhibition and retiitittion ot their errors, it 
cannot be said that in ahe case of any of them, he 
has exliibited a full view and refutation of tlicir prin¬ 
ciples. But he olien in.ikcs good remarks; and his 
an.swers to some of these positions are ingenious and 
satisfactory. In many other cases, however, we have 
nothing but vague declamation. 

We were very forcibly struck with one particular, 
the grossness of the language in which I.iaharpe de¬ 
lights to express himself in regard to the hated pliilo- 
sophers. The terms /<ts, liars, charlatans (scoun¬ 
drels) and charlatancrie, are repeated even to ifaticty. 
They are peculiarly favourite expressions of our au¬ 
thor ; and hence an opinion may be formed of other 
accompanying expressions. It has been mentioned 
as one instance of the pernicious etfects of the revo¬ 
lution, that all the ideas of politeness and refinement 
eugendered under the monarchy were destroyed, and 
replaced by coarseness and brutality. It is difficult to 
avoid considering Laharpe as a striking proof of this 
degeneracy, and that not among the friends of repub¬ 
licanism only, but among its most inveterate enemies. 
We do not know a single author of the smallest re¬ 
putation who has so much forgotten the hfiiscancc 
JtVanfoise in his treatment of liis adversaries, as La- 
faarpe in the volume before us. 

Another thing attracted our attention, that though 
Laharpe's invectives are chiefly founded on the politi¬ 
cal effects which are ascribed to the writings of the 
philosophers, their attacks on religion are almost the | 
only things of which he takes notice, and which he 
undertakes to refute. In a very few instances indeed, 
has he brought forward their political tenets, and at¬ 
tempted to point out their fallacy, and dangerous 
* tendency. The politics of the rev^utionary philoso¬ 
phers, be has left in a great measure untouched; and 
therefore unless the disbelief of Christianity, or ra¬ 
ther of the Catholic religion, was the cause of the 
french revolution, the connection between that and 
the writings of the philosophers .remains unex- 
lained by our author. It gives us pleasure to add, 
oMtever, that his answers to the infidel observations 
of various authors, are often particularly happy. 
They are not only perfectly just and solids out 
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pressed in such a manner as to be strongly felt. Tbey 
are of that pungent nature, which makes reasons be- 
remembered, which contributes to turn them into a 
principle pf action, into a sort of feeling. Too often 
however, even here, there is declamation, and 
abusive epithets. It is not thus Christianity ought to* 
be defended. It is not thus that a Campbell and a 
Landatf have defended it in this <-oumry. They 
brought no railing accusations; tliey only brought 
strong proofs. 

We wonder that when Laharpe was ascribing to 
the antichristian efforts of the philosophers in France 
sncli mighty effects in tearing uj) by the roots all rcs- 
! pect for useful and orderly principles of social life, 
he did not recollect that we h.-ive had in t|jis country 
ns many anti-chtistian writers, and of as great abili¬ 
ties, as they have had in France. I'here arc Hume and 
Gibbon, and Kamos, and Buiingbroke, and Shaftes- 
buiy, and Mandeville; beside many inferior names, 
and beside the writings of the wlioie tril^e of French 
philosopliers, familiar to all rending persons not only 
in tht| original language, but in our own. What ia 
the reason, if those writings produced such vast ef¬ 
fects in France, that they have produced so few in 
England ? What created this mighty difference be¬ 
tween the tastes of the people in the two countries ? 
Here was an inquiry of some importance. But this 
was an inquiry which it did not .suit M. Laharpe to 
make. It is evidently, however, a fundamental ques¬ 
tion in the investigation of the influence of the phi¬ 
losophers on th^ revolution of France. But it would- 
lead, we suspect, to discoveries rather inconsistent 
wilh some of Laharpe’s views and assertions. 

One of liie circumstances, however, of which we 
most of all disapprove in Laharjie, is the assurance 
with which he ascribes bad motives to those whose 
tenets he condemns. It is not enough for him to 
point out the erroiieousncss of their opinions, or the 
evils which he is pleased to say, without deigning to 
oiler any reasons, liave flowed from those opinions ; 
he must also assert that all those evils were tbreseen 
and intended by the authors. The spirit of the gos¬ 
pel would have dictated live exposure of the error, 
and of its danger, and ^ould have left the motives to 
the “ Searcher of hearts.” But M. I.«iharpe, though 
an old man, was a young convert to Christianity; 
and may easily be supposed, notwithstanding the pa¬ 
rade be makes of his convenion, to have had only 
the knowledge of a young convett. 

It would have been more useful had be employed: 
bimself in endeavouring to answer the question, 
*' Wby, at the time when a few persons were em¬ 
ployed in disseminating false notions in Prance, an 
equal or a greater number did not employ themselves 
in refuting and exposing those principles> If all 
Frenchmen believed the same things, then why 
blame so desperately the few who spoke- out } If 
the greater number of Frenchmen thought differently 
when tlie accused philosophers beg^n> to. write, why 
did not those who saw their errors write against 
them ? Why did tliey not exert themselves as eagerly 
in the good cause, as the philosophers in the bad } 
wby not more eagerly, and so defeat them by the- 
arms of truth and genius 1. What can be the teasoik 
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that all France was liTent at a time when doctrines 
were taught which Laharpe now tells us arc so visibly 
pregnant with ruin and destruction ? Why did not 
Laharpe himself speak out? Ah, Monsieur, did you 
not perceive any danger at that time in the doctrines 
broached; were you so far from percv'iving any 
d.inger in them, that you were a party in the cause ; 
and do you, wiio were only taught by events which 
those you condemn did not live to see, now come 
forward and tell us th.it the pliilosophers saw and in¬ 
tended all the nilscliief which has been produced ? 
Did you then see and intend it all, till in the midst 
of anarchy you were thrown into a dungeon, where 
you were suddenly converted ? Then why call any 
one of tl^ philosophers a scoundrel more than your¬ 
self? Had any one of them lived to be thrown into a 
dungeon by tlie revolution, how do you know that he 
would not have been converted as well as yon ? 

But it may not be amiss to see what are the purs 
and exalted principles, botli in politics and religiou, 
to which Laharpe has been elevated, after his conver¬ 
sion from the detestable principles of the philosophers. 
A specimen of his politics may be taken from his 
discourse delivered 3 Frimaire, An. y, at the open¬ 
ing of the Lyceum, and published by the author 
After stating that France, under the Directory, was 
on the point of total and inevitable dissolution^ he 
adds, “ At tins moment it is, that Providence from 
the heart of Egypt calls a man, a single man, in a 
puny bark, across a sea covered with vessels, who 
landing on our shores, brought witblitm no force but 
that of his naoie; and no sooner has he touched^thc 
soil of France than France is saved. Every thing ar¬ 
ranged itself as it were of its own accord before him 
who alone united the will, the power, and tlie talent 
of governing: and at that moment France began to 
enter again into the rank of civilized nations.” After 
a long enumeration, in this rhetorical stile, of the be 
nehts which at the lime of his speaking had been con¬ 
ferred upon France by the Genius which governed her, 
he concludes by comparing him to Cyrus, who gave 
orders to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 

Laharpe in politics then, was only converted from 
Robespierristn to Bonapartdlsm. We shall see next, 
to what enlightened principles of Christianity he is'' 
converted from Deism. In the introduction to the 
present volumes, he observes hew much the English 
genius had shone in the defence of Christianity, and 
in the controversy with the infidels. “ But,’* says 
he, that genius has remained, as it could not but 
remain, feeble when it defended heresy against Ca¬ 
tholicism ; for there never can be any real force in 
error against troth, and the theses and conclusions of 
Bossuet have continued inaccessible to all the efibrts 
of those who endeavoured to invalidate that great 
argument of the unity, for ever immoveable as the 
cliurcb of which it is the basis.” Was the man 
really serious when he uttered this language ? And 
is not he a proper judge in matters of philosophy ? 
Has uot a person of this stamp a most proper title to 
abuse Rousseau, with every opprobrious epitliet ? In a 
fragment toouf his will which we have in these volumes 
are these words, “ I declare that I believe firmly every 
thing which the Romish church, the only church 
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founded by Jasus Christ, believes and tesdies, that I 
condemn with heart and mind every thing which she 
condemns, and approve in the same manner every 
thing which she approves." Thus far we will decide 
between M. Laharpe and the Deists; Were it unde¬ 
niably th^t the Roman Catholic church is the only 
church founded byjRsos Christ, and that all she 
tcaclics was taught by him, we ourselves should be 
deists, and assured that he was nothing but an im¬ 
postor } since it is clear to our understandings that 
such a system as the Catholic conld not proceed from 
the perfect Author of all things. And this is the 
great excuse which every candid, thinking person 
makes in his own mind tor those who in Catholic 
countries are devoted to Deism. 

Beside all the fragments belonging to the criticism 
on philosophy, we have in these volumes, the outline 
of a plan of public education, and of a new course 
of study published by our author in 1801 in the Met - 
cure de i'rance. In this, though the author affects 
nut novelty on a subject on which so much has been 
said, there is a train of just, and even of profound 
observation ; and in this important concern he is in 
many respects a sound and wise counsellor. There is 
besides a full table of contents to the whole 16‘ vo¬ 
lumes ; a short life of the author with some account 
of his literary occupations and productions j and a 
fragment of an apology for the Christian religion. 
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Those to which no Criliqitr is subjoined will be reviewed 
at length. 

HISTORY, BIOORATHV, &C. 

A Short Account of the Settlement, Produce and 
Commerce of Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Straits of Malacca. By Sir George Leith, Bart. 
'2s. lid. Symonds. 

Though short, this account is to a very considerable de¬ 
gree satisfactory. All the more important puticulora, about 
which any one would wish to acquire information, arc 
contained in it. It is a spot of considerable consequence 
to our operations in the east, and the knowledge of it here 
communicated in a very distinct manner, is not of little 
value. 

Memoirs of Marmontel, written by Himself. 4 vols. 
12 mo. 1/. U. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Effects of Civilization on the People in European 
States. By Cbailes Hall, Al.D. 8 vo. 7s. 

A Review of the Papers on the War with Spain. By 
Allan Macleod, Esq. 2s. 6d. Ginger. 

It seems pretty clearly that the design of this review is to 
prove that Great Britain has been very much in the right, 
and £^in very much in the wron^ in the present war. 
It may appear to some to contain very good ai^n^ts for 
this purpose. But unfortnnately for us, the style is such, 
that we'were seldom able to discover any thing like an ar¬ 
gument, and were-often at a loss to find any meaning at 
all. 

An Exposure of the Persecution of Lord Melville, in 
a Letter to an indmate Acquaintance. > is. 
Halbard. 

The title-page of this pamphlet is not very decent, coo- 
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taining th« term pentmtion of ]>Ni Melville, end the 
motto, " Hun uproar lords it wide.” But in reality it is 
not an immodest defence of bis lordship, if compare with 
several o^er things we have seen. It states Uie usual as¬ 
sertions in his favour, that the public have received no da¬ 
mage, that he himself i^ received no advant^e. that the 
indulgence to Trotter was not understood to he ^rried to 
any length, that he has been long a meritorious servant of 
the public, &c. most of which assertions, it is evident, 
only beg the question. 

An Attempt to Explain the late Myaterions Conduct 
of the Right Honble. Wm. Pitrt with Observations 
on some late Political Events, Svo. 3«, Clarke. 
This pamphlet takes a view of tlic conduct of Mr. l*itt 
in opposition, and in his present administraiion. It ap¬ 
pears to be little else than a reijctiiion of what has Ijcen 
often said already on that subject; and as to explanation, 
the mader will find himself at the end, in much the same 
sittiation as when he began. 

A Letter to the Honourable C. J. F. on the Catholic 
Petition. 3d. Ashworth. 

This is an exposure of the dangers and abominations of 
removing the restrictions on the Irish Catholics. Perhaps it 
breathes the spirit of prejudice more purely than any thing 
on this subject which has at this time conic into our 
hands. 

The Ghost of Junius to the British Nation, relative 
to the Delinquency of Lord Melville, &c. (id. 
Hughes. 

An invective against 1.014 Melville and the persons by 
rrhom he was defended in parliament; more declamatory 
than pungent, and more in the stile of Mr. ('aiming than 
«f Junias. A sketch is added, of the princi|ial speeches 
delivered in the House of (Jommons, against Lord Mel¬ 
ville, in which the different arguments are concentrated, 
and ap|>ear in considerable force. 

A Fee for an 1 rish Counsellor; or Remarks upon the 
Petition of the Roman Catliolics of Ireland to the 
Parliament of Great Britain for Emancipation. By 
a Protestant from Ireland on a Visit to England. 
]«. Hatchard. 

All the usual proofs are here brought forward, which 
tend to shew that the Roman Catholic religion is a very 
bad religion. We know it is a bad religion ; we wish to 
see it d^ine ; we are happy to know that it b declining 
and must decline; and we are friends to the emancipation 
of the Catholics in Ireland, not only because we think in 
is just without lieing unsafe, but because we think it will 
oontribute to the extirpation of Popery in Ireland, more 
than any other measure that can be devised. A consider¬ 
able part of the pamphlet is employed in exposing the 
address of Counsellor Scully, which (irom what is here re¬ 
presented, for we have never seen the address, appears to 
us to be a very exceptionable performance j and we much 
wonder how so inten^rate and foolish a man should have 
been chosen by Ac (^thoKc body to assbt in presenting 
petition. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to a County Clergyman, occasioned by his 
Address to Lord Teignraonth. By a Snb-Urban 
Clergyman, la. 6d. Hatchard. 

A clergyman who bad bem solicited by Lord Teigii- 
mouth to subscribe to the Bible SocieW, ny way of an¬ 
swer published a pamphlet filled with r^urn and illiberal 
feflections on the mstitution. The present letter is an an- 
•vydr to that pamphlet, and there are who can read it 
without the conviction that the answer b full wtd com- 
pkte. The style it pmted aiul keen, jet withont acri- 
■^0I« V. 


mony; concise andnervent, vet ea^ and llowim} plain 
and penpienont, yet elegant and polbhrd. Consiomng it 
with a view to the obj«rt designed to be attained, it u cer¬ 
tainly one of the best executed, and most complete things 
of the kind, which we have ever met with. It does liiglt 
honour to the author’s acuteness, liberality, and sUer^h 
of judgment. 

FHILOSOFHY, SCIENCE, MEmClNE, |cc. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol. V. Part 2 and 3, 4to. 7*. 6'd. 

A Mineralogical Description of the County of Dum¬ 
fries. By Robert Jameson. 8vo. (w. 

POETRY. 

The Rural Sabbath, in Four Books, and dthw Poems. 
By William Cockin. sni. 8vo. fo. G.%: W.Nicol. 
Tne autlior of this poem was, as we are informed, a 
very worthy and pious man, and hit poem b written per¬ 
fectly in unisun with this character, lib poetical talents, 
however, seem unfortunately to be nowise adequate to his 
good intentions. It is probable that the pursuits in which 
he was engaged as a teacher of arithmetic, had not 
an invigorating influence on hb fancy. The poetry is 
certainly abundantly correct and smooth; but when we 
have said thb we have said all. Our author, indeed, some¬ 
times attempts to embellish hb piwe with descriptions of 
scenes whicti correspond to his suUect. These, however, 
are in general drawn with too feeble a hand to make any 
unpression on the reader; while the profus on of digressive 
rdlections which are every where intersnetsed, produce a 
languor altogether insupportable. We Kicet the following 
as the most uvqprable specimen of the author’s descriptions 
of this sort: 

. " But, hark the liell! which from the neighbouring 

fane 

Tolls gently to remind, if chance some need 
'fo be reminded, of the sacred rites 
The day demands. And now, the matron hastes 
To see her little progeny equipt. 

In decent sort to mingle with the throng. 

A mother, who perchwee, from better hope«. 

Fell to the slender earnings of her hands. 

And brought no other dowry to her mate 
Than trum, rdigion. and a feeling heart. 

Yet as the ribaims, which in youth bad graced 
Her own fair form, she opens to their view; 

Hints at these times, Adjusts a simple slip. 

Or draws the comb of ivo^, gently press’^ 

Adown the ringlets of their shining nur. 

And on a weeping chedt imprints a kiss. 

She feels at high delight, as if their charms 

(To her what charms! i^o saw them bud and Bloom) 

Were deck’d in all the g^y attire of wealth.” 

Most of oi» author's descriptions net oidy allade to 
scenes ofren described before, but even these scenes are dis- 
tingubhed ^ im strfliing maAs. Sometimes when he desires 
to lie parUcular and natural, he foils upondrcumstances so 
wonderfully unsuitable to poetic desenption, that we can¬ 
not but conclude hb taste to have been in no degree supe¬ 
rior to his fancy. Of thb the fallowing example affords a 
most risible instance; 

*‘The momiiij^s meal dispatch'd of frugil'chaer. 

And in thdr neatest ggrb of nomely guise 
Apparell'd for the day, forth step witn paee 
Sober and slew (duly accordant deem’d _ 

To riiouij^itB of pious reverence) the pur 

Tlut rule some village farm. He, with sharp knifr 

To carve from out the dry well-salted joint, 

Thjtc decks the chimnw’s side, a portum meet 

2M 
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By cuUmry sliffl to yieM fere long 

Choice nutriment, end crown the Sunday board : 

Site, in the garden, with nice care and aft 
To cull fresh savoury herbs; thyme, and the stems 
Of parsley ; onion neat to shred) and leaves 
tOf maQoram and mury-gotd, inmix’d 
Still farther to improve ilie arcusiom’d meal. 

And to the soup more grateful relish give.” 

We are sorry to see a goorl man, such as our author is re- 
resented to have heen, so wofully misled by sickly prejn- 
ices, as to riug throughout his work the chime of hiiinnn 
miserv'and wiclicdness. A few, a very few things worthy 
of commendation, sometimes seem to come athwart his 
mind; but in his general reflections, “ all, all is barrenness!" 
The increasing profligacy, luxury, and impiety of the age 
may perhaps, from their being flctioii, ap|H'ar the most 
suitable subjects for jioetry in general j but certainly tliev 
are not more snscepiible of oniaincnt, nor more corres¬ 
ponding to a poem on the Rural Sulibalh, than that social 
virtue, refineinciit and happiness, which the Christian re¬ 
ligion has 80 powerfully coiilributed to diffuse over the 
world, and which render the present generation in this 
country so much superior to all that have preceded it. 

To the Rural Sabbath is added an Ode to the Genius qf 
the Lakes in the north of England. This is an irregular 
modern Lyric—^what more is it needful to say ? 

A Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East, 
which obtained Mr. Buchanan’s Prize. By Charles 
Grant, Esq. A. M. 4to. 3*. Gd. Cudell & Davies. 
The object and plan of this poem is very well described 
ill the author's own words.-—I. nie first part of tiie poem 
describes the degraded stale of Hindoo literature during the 
latter part of the last century. The shocks which learning 
sustained from the persecuting bigotry of Aiirungzebe, the 
ilTuplion of Nadir Shah, and the intestine divisions to 
which that irruption gave rise, arc particularly noticed. II. 
A transition is then made to the ancient splendour of Hin¬ 
doo literature during the period when India was governed by 
her nauve Kings. The earliest ^e of authentic Indian his¬ 
tory is brought into review ; some account is given of the 
poetiyand philosophy of Vyasa, which distinguished succeed¬ 
ing times} and this part closes with a reference to the last 
brilliant seraofIndta,whenthepoctCalidasaflourishcd. III. 
Lastly, The revival of learning on the banks of the Gan¬ 
ges, under the auspices of the l^glisli, and particularly of 
the Asiatic society, is celebrated. The Poem concludes 
with anticipating the diffusion of, the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the ruigion of Great Britain, throughout the East.— 
And with regard to the execution, it is in that state of hum¬ 
ble mediocrity which requires little to be said either in 
praise or blame. 

Inspiration : a Poetical Essay. By Martha Savoiy. 
Is. Arch. 

The* verses oisplay a considerable degree of fire, and 
indicate a fertile im^nation. Therefore, though the ver¬ 
sification is often nciuier elegant nor correct, yet if the au¬ 
thoress should pursue her poetical career, she has no rea¬ 
son, as far as a judgment can be formed from this speci¬ 
men, to despair of succes-s. 

The Melviad; or the Birth, Parentage, Education, 
and Achievements of a Grete Mon. Addressed to 
the Commissioners, &c. &c. &c. By I-Spy-I. 
4to. 2«. Gd. Robertson & Co. 

This purports to be a satire in verse, with notes in the 
fashionable stile, on I.ord Melville. There is in it all the 
ill-nature of good satire undoubtedly j but we have b^n 
uuable to discover in it any other ingredient. 

DRAMA. 

The Venetian Outlaw: a Drama, in lliree Acts; 


Ttanslated by R. W. Ellisten. Cs. 64. C. & R. 
Baldwin. 

This piece, as the translator informs ns, is altered from 
Alelino le ^and Bandit, ou I'homme h troh visa^ee, a 
drama recvitcd with considerable ajiplausc abroad. It 
turns on,thc, adventures of Vivaldi, a Venetian nobleman 
who had lieeti outlawed in consequence of an iinjust accu¬ 
sation, and who afterwards procures himself to Ije restored 
to his rights by saving the government from a dangerous 
conspiracy. I'or this jinrposc, he on different occasions 
personates the character of a noted leader of banditti, and 
of a foreign general hi the seri'icc of V>nicc, licsides afi- 
pearing at times in his own. The interest is pretty well 
kept up ihronghout, and the incidents not more forced 
than could reasonabiv he expeeted in such a story. The 
translator, whose excellent talents as an actor arc generally 
admired, seems to have improved not a little on the originaf. 
We are liuppy to see actors coming forward as dramatic au- 
thors. It IS a pledge to the public that their acting is not 
merely e.xtcriial niimickry, and is at the same time the 
most effectual ivay to improve their talents, and to render 
tlieiiiselvcs eminent in their profession. 

NOVKLS. 

Menaoirs of the I,ife and Character of Gilbert Pur¬ 
ring, younger, of Caernarvon; with important 
Observations on Modern Fashionable Education. 
By an eminent Editor. 12mo. 3s. Gd. Longman 
& Co. 

This is an ingenious and pleasant satire on the bad effects 
of parental indulgence svhen carried to excess, and espe¬ 
cially on the fashionable system of educating young wo¬ 
men, as far as music is coiiccrned. From the daughters 
of the prer to those of the vender of packthread, all spend 
the greatest part of their youth in Ihumpinir a piano-forte, 
and the solid and useful parts of education are sacrificed 
for idle and frivolous ancomplishmeiits. From all this 
screaming and thrumming, it would appear to be the ge¬ 
neral idea, that husbands arc to be procured by noise and 
discord. The eguivoijue is not altogether so well supported 
as it might be, but upon the whole the performance de¬ 
serves praise. 

The Homicide, taken from the Comedie di Goldoni. 
By Mary Carlton. ‘2 vols. fls. Lane and Newman. 
This is an interesting story which is well told by the au¬ 
thoress. The incidents follow one another naturally, and 
the characters are strongly marked and well supported. The 
principal character is an exemplary wife, and the mind fol¬ 
lows her with uniform interest through the difterent scenes 
in which she acts a part. Tire work is certainly worthy of 
considerable approbation. 

TTie Secret of the Cavern. By Mrs. Burke. 2 vols. 
ICtno. 8s. Lane 8r Newman. 

This secret of the cavern is not very much worth know¬ 
ing. The incidents are without interest, often iinprolxible, 
and what is worse, related in a dull, insipid manner. It 
seems to be a mere catch-penny performance, and is cer¬ 
tainly void of all well founded pretensions to positive merit. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Treatise on the Art of Bread-Making, wherein the 
Mealing Trade, Assize l,aws, and every Circum¬ 
stance connected with the Art is particularly exami¬ 
ned. By A. EdKn. l2mo. 4s. Gd. 

Hints towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Naval Miecdotes for the Years during which the 
Ri^t Honourable the Earl of St. Vincent, K.B. 
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presided at the Board of Admiralty. By a Recorder 
of Facts, is. Ogle. 

The object of this pamphlet is to attack the conduct of 
Lord St. Vincent’s Bmrd of Admiralty. Like the gene¬ 
rality of the numerous tribe of publications on this subject, 
it relates anecdotes and draw.*: conclusions from nurticulur 
facts. But we are kept in thcd.irk with respect to a mul¬ 
titude of circumstances modifying and explaining these 
facts, so that the conclusions cannot be depended upon, 
and (he eh’cet of the whole is to mislead, and encourage 
rash decisions. 

Jack ill Oflioe; with Remarks on'Mr. Braham’s Ad- 
diCss to the Public, with a full and impartial con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Kemble's Public Conduct with 
regard to that Clcntleinan. By the Author of the 
Dramatic Synopsis, Elbow-room, fee. &.c 
This is an attack on Kemble for his conduct to Braliam, 
svliirh leases the matter cxaeiiy where it w.is: 

“ Sinnge that i-ucli vast disputes slioidd be 
'Twixt tnccdlc dmn, anti twccdlc dec." 


CORBESPDNDKNt'.E. 

The C7««/'c—N® X. 

- Sliipct hie vitio, tifil'i is increvit oJnTimm 

Pingui:, Pers. 

If the learned Dr. Noehden will take the pains to 
consult Eusebius, he may, perhaps, find an anecdote 
not inapplicable to the present state of our controversy. 
When the courtly Bi.shop tells us, that in his days tlie 
Anti-Christian writers, if not silenced, wetjj at least 
exhausted in ability argumentative, and ironical; 
that the genius of Pagan poets no longer defended 
their deformed mode of worship; that the wit of the 
Rhetoricians had evaporated in the most tasteless de¬ 
clamation ; that the arms of the polemic were turned 
against him.self-—yet, that in the rising cause, new 
light, new talents daily developed themselves—will 
not a candid reader allow, after a perusal of the Dr.’s 
last poor letter, that I must rest upon my arms here¬ 
after ashamed of such a weak adversary, and expand 
my light and faculties on some more interesting sub¬ 
ject. 

This then is the last, the very last notice I will talje 
of the Doctor in parttcu/ar: I shall doubtless very 
often mention him passim —he knows the meaning of 
obiter perstringere, it is a term frecjuently made use of 
by the Commentators. I trust 1 shall always be able 
to hold him up as an example of learning and gentle¬ 
ness ; and I take this opportunity most seriously, most 
earnestly, to extol his liberality; and compensate, inas¬ 
much as an apology can compensate, for my own mis¬ 
take and precipitancy. Dr. Noehden must accept, it 
ia all 1 now can offer, my sincere regrets, for the mis¬ 
apprehension concerning the Medical Journal: It is a 
subject on which I desire to dwell no farther, than to 
assure him of that, which he already believes, that no 
hostili^ could provoke from me a mode of conduct 
revolting to humanity. This bis justice permits me 
to avow without fear of contradiction. 

I freely confess, that this, combined with other cir¬ 
cumstances, on which there is no necessity to enlarge, 
rhodors me unusually reluctant to recomaoence my 
Paper War; and I hope I shall shew sufficient feeling 


and moderation in what follows. Had not the Doctor’s 
letter so peremptorily called for an answer on my side, 

I would riot have disturbed him; and with every kind 
wish towards him, 1 will probe, as lightly as possible, 
the tainted members of his last compusitiou. 

The remark of Horace, which attaches excellence 
to a poet who hurries his rc.ider into the middle of 
the action, shall direct my present undertaking. 

It is not so difficult to ape the cluractcv of a Lin¬ 
guist, as sonte people itnas,iiic; and without doubt a 
little farther trouble might have suited my opponent 
with sundry quotations Irom the Danish, Russian, or 
even 'J'urkish languages.* For instance, from Sir W. 
Jones’s IVanslation of a Turkish ode, he might detect 
the construction of three or four words in tlie original, 
which, inserted in the text, would pro>% lum nrodi- 
gioitsly le.nrned!! If to this, he added Oriental quo¬ 
tation, and a dozen or two words from the Otaheite 
vocabulary, ho would assuredly start as a scholar of 
consummate diligence and information. I present 
him w'ith these kind hints for two reasons; first, be¬ 
cause lie is so inimical to the pedantry of intermingling 
other languages with Englisli, as only to have inserted' 
in his last letter, eight Greek, twelve Latin, three 
English, one Irish, three Spanish, and two French 
quotations——and secondly, that he may improve him¬ 
self so rapidly on my plan, as to arm himself in a pa¬ 
noply of languages impenetrable to the point of my 
blunted iien. Gentlemen, who have been brought up 
to the profession of making an index, have a wonder¬ 
ful facility of%ards, and a great advantage over those 
dull fellows who travel in the beaten road of the text. 
* The radical defect of German classical literature is to 
be referred to the education of youth at Gotting[en, and 
the other barbarous seminaries of those Boeotian parts. 
When a boy ought to be relishing the pure flow of 
Homer, or Virgil, his attention is distracted with con¬ 
tinual quibbles of verbal criticism.—Viger and Hoo- 
geveen, sup[dy the place of the philosophers and his¬ 
torians—and Schneider and Heyno still drawl out 
their comments on those passages, which should be 
illustrated from compari-sons formed on the very au¬ 
thor in which they appear, not from tlie decompo¬ 
sition they have undfergone in passing through such 
perplexed brains as 1 humbly conceive to beloug to 
the honourable professor, hloreover, as-in reading 
Hebrew, it is necessary to begin the page iu an in¬ 
verted fasliion, so it is required in Germany to begin 
with the index, and grope backwards to the fountain 
head, polluted and disfigured as it is by proems, tes¬ 
timonies, notes, and dissertations. Directed in these 
beaten paths from their leading-strings, there is no 
reason for wonder, if the Germans so seldom diverge 
into the walks of taste—they have not the slightest 
idea of the 

Avia Kcridum—loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo. 

But plodding on in the way of their forefathers, they 
grub, grub, grub, till they make obscurity doubly ob¬ 
scure, and disturb the peace of quiet scholars, by their 
absurd and indecent squabbles. 

To those who have felt the value of an index, who 
duly appreciate the compendious knowledge it be¬ 
stows } who, like the author of the P. of Literature, 

<2 M 2 
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Iiav'e been enabled from such aeurces to pour ihe rich 
atream of quotation through their notes, of metaphors 
through their style, it will not seem surprising that 
the Aiiti'CIassic has availed himself of so easy a mode 
o( shewing his Great Parts. He was educated avow¬ 
edly at a school where the correcting the press) or 
eompiling an Index were esteemed tasks of high em¬ 
ploy : While our jwor English dunces are poring at 
their schools over hexameters and lyrics, and would 
most peevishly grumble at a command to botch an 
index, if enjoined them, whetlier by their master 
at an exercise of talent, or fwhat would be more 
probable) as a most heavy imposition. 

We will release ourselves from a recurrence to 
these morsels of learning by briefly passing through 
and examining them with the candour they deserve. 

li’ut ayfin, xwaiicfvtK ;—This back remark might 
surety have been comprised in as many English words. 
—^'I'he simplicity of the Doctor excites my admiration. 
J do not like these scraps of Theocritus and Homer 
from him, they ‘ smell too much of the shop.’ If, 
however, he discovers me he shall 

not find the By the bye, he probably 

quotes from memory, and therefore does not accent 
bis words. From the school of Heyne it is impossible 
he would neglect, if he remembered them. Will he 
be kind enough to inform me who was the young 
gentleman employed to draw these pot-hooks and 
hangers on the top of the far famed edition of Homer ? 

Judm ineptiis/mala sunt ilia omnia; —This is an 
edged tool—a most unfortunate quAation—these 
Ineptia, by the very context of his letter, refer to his 
amt literary actions, of which, he says, I have picked* 
Bp some ‘ petty anecdotes.* 

For his Spanish, I feel much obliged to him—it was 
kind to treat Don Quixote with his vernacular tongue. 
The Alguazil, Sancho Panfa, and myself, read this 
part of * his Letter’ over a mug of porter, and though 
we were a little disconcerted at being thus unken¬ 
neled in l.ondon, we were highly flattered to hear 
him quoting my very words against myself. Now it 
so happens, (setting aside all allegory) that Dr. Noeh- 
den has stumbled on a good thing at last. 1 am 
exactly like Don Quixote, tali,^eerdee/, meagre; in 
short, for all the world like the pictures of him in 
Ozel’s pocket edition. But Saiicho Pan 9 a and Com¬ 
mon Sense, are still more nearly identified—the nick¬ 
name of the geotleraan who assumes that signature, 
was (as 1 understand) at school, this very ‘ Sancho.’ 
He is, for 1 have once seen him in Grub-street, a 
little go-by-thc-ground, punchy, squat figure, and 
moreover be has to deal with a stubborn ass. The 
alguazil is highly complimented by the Doctor’s pro¬ 
sopopoeia, as by it the doctor acknowledges the justice 
of the remarks under the signature of a Constant 
Reader; and this too most liberally, when they are 
directed so personally against himself. 

To the French and English quotations I have no¬ 
thing to advance, as also to the remainiug scraps from 
Homer, except that they are stupid, ill-applied, and 
prove a misuse ot time even in those whose highest 
literary ambition it is to publish inedited scholia j and 
to rejoice amid hyphens, asterisks and abbreviations. 

1 much doubt whether the Doctor has read ' The 
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Battle of the Books j’ if I were to give an opinion of ' 
it, I should cl).'iracterizo it as a nervous, spirited satire 
against Ihe prevailing taste for German literature of 
all sorts, but more especially that which iu any wise 
compromises the sti/le and cmbcthshiiiviit of ancient 
authors., IJie writer is evidsjntly a man of much 
genius and penetration, although (as I before said) of 
small shape and awkward manners. But on the 
other hand, justice compels me to observe, that there 
seems much personal animosity, much rancour, much 
illiberalily, especially in the loose mention of Koppe, 
who w.'is evidently an intimate acquaintance of the 
Anti-Classic, and whose character, as such, should 
have been sacred. I entertain no doubt but that 
Koppe was as dull as the dullest, indeed my creed is 
not to be shaken, for when I find him praised by 
Heyne, I naturally set him down as one of the most 
heavy of mortals. I can only add that I trust 
Common Sense will return to his poetical studies, and 
if he will borrow from me, patience, mildness, and 
gentle rebuke, he will not fear the rivalry of Hudi- 
bras. He has a much better subject to work on_al¬ 

though he is itam pede in tmo, he may perhaps givfr 
an unlucky kick with his other leg, which may annoy 
the breech of his opponent, /u.s put tmtwss. 

The Anti-Classic does not pay himself a high compli¬ 
ment in this quotation from Theocritus—he likens 
himself to a reptile, which stands a chance of being 
trampled on—-or, if he is in love with the context of 
his author, he resembles a gossiping old crone, who 
is in danger of being tripped up by the lowest of the 
rabble. Tie has read an Idyll of Theocritus lately, I 

X« ‘mg aiuatn yi punhatr* »&!«. 

The above are trifles j I can forget and forgive the 
harmless nonsense of which they are composed. But 
it is far otherwise with tlie unmetrical quotation from . 
Silius Italicus. The Doctor, had he been prudent, 
would calmly and tacitly have acquiesced in the just 
and kind rebuke wJiich I found myself called on to 
give him. But no!—he rises again frem defeat, and 
again propines himself to due severity. Can I con¬ 
tradict his direct assertion ?—I am compelled to do it, 
and for this reason. Improbable, nay impossible as 
if is that a printer’s devil should in 
mistake labote for siulore, it is still more extraordinary 
the second time, that he should print desudatwn for sii- 
datum, unless he found it so in the manuscript of the 
Anti-Classic. Hie Doctor must now see he Is driven 
from all his holds in this unfortunate passage, and 
must own that Mr. Williams* and Mrs. Pote are 
more accurate in their printed books, than he is in the 
tablet of his intellect. Why will he dabble with 
metre? Let him shut up every author who deals 
with the muses.—I think I shall soon write him a 
syllabus of what ought to be his studies, when I can 
take the opportunity of depicting the literary life and 
groveling manners of Professor Heyne’s grubbers. If 
they can inform^ us that a verse ccS'trurcu, they are in 
extasies. In this point of view, they put me much 
m mind of thief-takers. On the bandied subject of 
res lecta 1 really pity him. 

pwmUing yoHBs Tiypho: depnt, seatimffiu and 
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Barbatat has in his composition a degree of good* 
nature mixed with sheer absurdity^ which oftener pro¬ 
vokes my merriment than tny spleen. Can any thing, 
for instance, be more good-natured than the oppor¬ 
tunity he gives me of laughing at him for the witti¬ 
cisms about ' imperious' brambles ? I h§ve pnly to 
say —irge ' impervious' and then I think he will be 
sorry he has written nonsense about ‘ tyrannical 
couch-grassalthough it would deprive him of that 
beautiful trope which lu- uses about ‘ n ■ucetl JiarasMti" 
a labourer.' This I attribute to hit imperfect know¬ 
ledge of our language.« He has no bowels of com¬ 
passion for mala, although they are generally part of 
the useful and bulky appendages of German editions. 
The quotation from tlic XII tables is taken from a 
note in the Delphin Horace. I doubt whether the 
gentleman who grabbed for it, can construe it. I 
dare say in the oniu to the Delphin edition, which I 
will do him the justice to suppose he reads instead of 
the text, he never discovered a merry mistake, of 
which 1 will inlorm liim j ‘ mnlis ridrutem alieiiis,' is 
explained, ‘ wrumnis aftmis ridentnu,' did he know 
that wall* for icnimnis had the first syllable short; and 
so it is read in the context of the old editions, but in 
those more lately printed, tlie line has been rightly 
amended : not so tiie ordo. 

The quotation from Scripture is indecent. Tlie or- 
tliodox Koppe should have taught the Anti-Classic 
better than ludere cum sacris. How he blunders about 
his res! I cannortee ‘ the peculiar force’ of his ‘ res 
farvic.' How nasty is his allusion about a ‘ boggi/ 
rapour.' I suppose the quotation from the Xft tables 
soon after is what school-boys would call ‘ saying Ike 
law' in expiation of the filth of the previous idea. 

Doctor Stukeley was an antiquarian of great merit 
and indefatigable research ; he exposed, in a gentle 
way, the enors of his predecessors, and very mo¬ 
destly expressed his own opinions, which were gene¬ 
rally founded on sagacious remark and perseverant 
diligence. A vulgar fellow, called Parkins, attacked 
him in the grossest way, and the ' Origines Roystoni- 
anae’ came into greater repute through this low, 
scurvy abuse, than their own humble pretensions, 
clear and true as they were, would ever have raised 
them. It is the same case with the Classic, which iS 
now eagerly read by those who had no relish for the 
peaceful scholar, but who are contentiously ranging 
themselves on his side, since the late aggressions of 
the Anti-Classic. Mine is the cause of literature j 
and glorious is the field fur exertion. Many of oar 
critics have thought as I do, and condemned in some 
degree the prolixity and chicanery of foreign annota¬ 
tors : but on the w’hole they have preserved too much 
sneaking kindness for the hungry pensionaries of their 
own cast. 

Professor Heyne is the golden calf to whom the 
minor votaries of German literature pay their most 
obsequious vows. Graevius or Bentley were never 
Ledawbed with so much praise, as it contained in any 
one preface of these modern book-wrights. Heyne 
seems, if we are to judge from sundry fulsome dedi¬ 
cations to him, to distribute fame or disgrace to these 
authors j and kis criterion of merit become| the crite- 
lion of public taste. It is of UtUe oae to apoie the 


insufficiency of these subalterns, while the staff-offi¬ 
cer struts about with impunity. It shall be my caro 
to detect his inaccuracies, and the strongest hold ho 
has on the simpletons who buy his books, is bis accu¬ 
racy. It is bold to meet him on his own ground; 
yet on that will I hereafter combat him. 1 sh.'ill dis¬ 
cuss other points certainly, such as hi.s mode of 
making books, hi.s want of taste, his miscoticcptiou 
of beauty, his pedantry, his unnoticed plagiari.sins 
(more particularly from Martin) and his oblig.itiona 
to the great men who have preceded him, and cleared 
that road in wliich he now throws so many im()eili- 
ments. Dr. Koehden may doubt whether I can find 
any inaccuracy in his favorite s works. 1 will merely 
for the present refer him to the word (Horn. v. 

10(>. I.) where (Obss. p. 4').) ilie Professor says ' vox 
TOKftiyvu k6e vno loco hg/lur: accurril laiiien apiid Hip- 
nocrateir. This would have raised a laugh against an 
[rishman, and is a direct cuntradiclioii of himself. 
Besides the same word occurs in Plutarch and in 
Theocritus. It will be no excuse to him to say the 
coin^ient was written by'the Doctor, Koppe, or one 
of his ushers. 

The sly rogues, who are the constant subjects of my 
pen, play most deftly into each others bands. There 
was a gentleman, who biaan publishing an Aristotle, 
(no matter whether he is alive or dead) ycleped Thco- 
philus Ruble, who not content with piaising Heyne 
in the most ‘ Hairy ' manner, overdoes his flattery, 
and diminishes the excellence of it, by uniting the 
obscure name of one Fedor, with that of Heyne. We 
are taught, however, to believe that this Feder, this 
"terras lilius, is a ‘ pkilosnpkiis cn/t/Uissiwus, sagacis~ 
simvs, hontslissimus,’ and as for Ilcyne, he is ‘ prtes- 
lantissmus Antiquilutis Jnlerprts,' So the.se 
Two single gentlemen rolled into one 
will twaddle on together to the eye.s of posterity 
through the jakes of Mr. Buhle's Aristotle. 1 should 
not have noticed this Commentator, had not his sen¬ 
timents applied to my subject; for wliiie be is thus 
fulsome to the Gottingen pedagogues, he treats the 
English paraphrasts, translators, and expounders of 
portions of Aristotle, ^ith iiiclfable contempt. 

Librorum vis tota perit, cum penderc justa 

Incipit. (Luc.) 

I have only to add, that this Buhle, the cowardly bully 
of the dead, is more heavy than Herman; the ne plus 
ultra of imbecility. 

I think Jacobs, in the Preface of his Remarks on 
the Anthology, the least ridiculous in his mention of 
the Professor. 

Schneider was inhuman enough to laugh at Meur- 
stus and Popma* (the former of whom was superior 
to all the united talents of modern Germany) but how 
does be worship his idol I 

The man who could write the abuse I have quoted, 
is not ashamed to use this courtly language in his 
preface to Vegetius dc Mulo Mtdkind, (which ought 
to have been dedicated to Heyne.) * i'eci interim, yute 

* Meursium cum PopmSl ridere sape libuit, cum ilium veluti 
Galium KsUinaceum stexquilinium scalpturirc (elegant thought and 
language hunc, &c. 1 should think this man's labour larely 
procur^ him > hrily-tolL His Xcaopboit scarcely paid the 
pnutiBg. 
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potvA: «ec pomm itenm itmmque nunc etiam farorem 
Of'jutoriumque Htynii non laudare et pradirare animo 
gratmmio.' The reader will see it is not Latin; but 
that is its least fault. What if Kuperti's capacities are 
mean! his condescensions are much meaner. I refer 
the reader to the long vapid dedication of his Silius Ita- 
licus to Heyue, who it seems is ‘ l^rofeison crlthirriino 
i t prolobibliotlircai io ftill/tin tie iiw i t Siho iiiro, (This 
is rgo et Iter wen.', witli a \engeanre) who was good 
enough to lend him books, {it would seem from Ru- 
perti’s extraordin.iry gniiinide, that this was a piece of 
confidence he little expccieJ), and ulio is IHuslm 
miki fdiitoi’ iifer/iiiiii mh 'o/w.' multiii ‘I'lerujuc iiioihs de 
MU siLio<it'K .Mfo iM-.oMi'.n I I'Lis !!!!! Enough, 
enough of Q A Rupeiti: he has made as many false 
quantities iia Juvenal as Mr. Gilford. Facius (who 
was also lleyne’s pupil) in his edition of Fausauias, 
is mote modest. But his ignorance of the I.titin lan¬ 
guage prevented him from the darings of the dashing 
Schneider, who is far beyond the fetters of language 
or sentitnenl. Poor Farius, indeed, allows he is un- 
eiioal to the task, (vide prtef.)—And now I have done 
with Heyne for the present, dismissing him with a 
challenge to his greatest admirers to produce one pas¬ 
sage in any author whotn he has edited, or whose pub¬ 
lication he has superintended, wherein he has shewn 
genius, taste, or knowledge, in any the smallest de- 

Bxotum tti crasso jurares acre natum. 

To return to my vomit. Barbatus i| the declared 
enemy of ii a i r— be it so. I will recommend him 
the perusal of a little treatise; 'Junius de Coma.’— 
is facetious, and will alford him some entertainment— 
I like a simile; and as my Ilnir is obnoxious to the 
Doctor, I cannot alfrout him by likening him to a 
louse, which crawls, crawls, crawls, over ‘ the fitu 
c/iexr/uir,’ burroughs in the skin, and plays fretfiu 
pranks, till it is at last detected and cracked betwven 
the finger and thumb. 1 give him credit /or his touch 
at the * Anlrt) Xi/iiiiiiiariwi it is the best thing he has 
said. Tlie he may blame, tchcH he can 

tell me whence it is c.xtracted. I have caught the 
great scholar in the toils I laid for hitn.—•' The 
sense of that passage,’ &c.—Dr. Noehden! there is 
ISO SITU passage. Moreover, I am sulky, and will 
not answer your two queries. I have something 
of greater consequence on my hands. 

The Anti-Classic confesses all that I said, or meant 
to say, about his underselling the booksellers of the 
metropolis.—1 mention it as no disgrace: but the fact 
stands as it was.—Most aukward is the apology for 
the letter written to the Rev. Mr. H. ofK. C. C.; 

* the more you stir it the more it will stink,’ is, per¬ 
haps, a vulgar, but is also an appropriate proverb to 
the Doctor’s case. He is in this dilemma. He re* 
pnsented the author of the Classic, as an illiterate, 
sillv, malevolent writer: yet he suspects a gentleman 
of known and tried abilities to have been that author: 
and with an open face avows his name, and the mis¬ 
take, after all the injudicious expressions made use of 
in his former letters. | 

My peroration shall not long tire the patient reader, 
who may have accompanied me. thus far. I can have, 

1 rrally have no personal animosity against Dr. N. 11 
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know him to be a man of reading, and what is better, 
of excellent goodness of heart. My remarks have 
been directed against the misapplication of his studies, 
with which, I again reiieat, I Should not have pre¬ 
sumed to interfere, bad he not thrown down the gaunt* 
let.—I«shQ|)ld feel myself very much mortified could 
I tliink I have caused him any paiu : he has provoked 
the wounds, but they are not wounds of a serious na¬ 
ture: for the infliction of such 1 should most scrupu¬ 
lously condeiun myself; nor, was my temper as irri¬ 
table as the Dr. considers it, have I the opportunity 
of aiming severe blows. While 1 recommend him to 
cease fiom the unprofitable labours of his pen, J wish 
him every satisfaction that can accrue from a life 
.spent in the amiable and benevolent way in which he 
has hitherto continued to pursue its tenor. As for my 
concealment, though it is indifl'ereut to me when the 
discovery is made, lie certainly has no claim on me 
for pulling otF the mask. I’he threat of Hog versus 
CaiNiTrs, almost made me deviate from my rc.solu- 
tion, and explain myself to him when 1 met him the 
last week. I have, however, the ill-ualurc to plague 
his curiosity a little longer. And now, while 1 most 
earnestly wish him health, happiness, and daily im¬ 
provement, I find it time to recur to my old signature 
of CUINITUS. 


TO COIl RiaSPON DENTS. 

The Letter signed OlV.ori.att^.Z hits been received, but 
could nut be inserted in the present Number. 


NOTICE S. 

' LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Proposals are about to be issued, for publishing, by 
subscription, in an elegant 4to volume. Memoirs of the 
Ijfe of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham 
castle and town, representative of the county of Notting¬ 
ham in the Long rarliament, member of the council of 
state for the Commonwealth, one of the Judges of Charles I. 
with Original Anecdotes of many of the most distinguished 
of his colemporarics; and a summary review of Public Af¬ 
fairs. Written by his widow, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley, lieutenant of the Tower, ftc. To be printed from 
the. original manuscript in possession of a branch of Colonel 
Hutchinson’s family; and embellished with engravings by 
Mr. Ncagle, from original portraits, and with other plates. 

Mr. Parkijjsok, of Hoxton, from observing the free 
adoption of the practice of applying cold water to parts af- 
^ted with the Gout, is about to publish his remarks on 
that practice, and on tlie various otlier modes recommended 
for the removal of this disease. 

Mr. Turnbull is preparing to publish an Account of 
his Voyages in the Pacific Ocean, and of bis Residence in 
the islands of Owhyhee and Otaheite, in the Years 1808, 
and 1804. 

The Rev. .William Maosb has in the press, A new 
Interpretation of the celebrated Prophecy of the Weeks of 
Daniel; in which will be enumerated the different schemes 
that have hitherto been proposed for its solution. 

A Literary Ikstitution, has been set on foot in tho 
City of London, of which the plan and object are set forth 
in toe following Address, &c. which has been circulat«l: 

*<’It l»s long been a subject of complaint and of reproaub, 
that whiletfeveral of die more populous provincial Towns 
have lanikblydittii^ished themselves by the zeal, alanity. 
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and spirit, Vvith which they have patronized undertakings 
favourable to the progress of literature and science, the me* 
tropolis of the British empire is still destitute of a public 
library, upon any scale at all commensurate to the want of 
its inhabitants, or to the dignity of its situation as the first 
city in the world, the seat of the arts, of learning, and of 
opulence: the establishnleiu of the Royal Inslituttoii may 
be deemed one important step towards obviating this re¬ 
proach; but a single itisiitution, however excellent, is nia- 
uifestly inadequate to the extent and magnitude of the me¬ 
tropolis; and this example is more cnlculiited to provoke 
and kindle emiiluiinn, than to preclude the expediency of a 
similar establisliinent in tiic centre of tliecity of I.ondon. 

The forniatioii of an ample and well sclccied library 
(having a particular view to such large and expensive work’s 
as are not within the ordinarv reach of scholars, and which 
are necessary or desircable for literary reference) wiih read¬ 
ing rooms and other eouvcnicnces attached, would consti¬ 
tute tile piiinarv and leading object of such an Institution; 
to which a coumiodious I'heatrc should |je addeil, for the 
purpose of public Lectures, adapted to excite curiosity and 
engage attention, and to direct the inquisitive to the hudy 
of those antliors who are best qualified to communicate 
distinct and accurate ideas of the subjects on which they re¬ 
spectively treat, and to emliody that knowledge, the outline 
of which *iay be collected from the liectures. 

The number and variety of subjects which it would be 
proper to introduce in a course of this kind, would be con¬ 
sidered and determined oti by the future Managers of the 
Instittitinti; and provided a plan of this description were 
encouraged by the approbation of the. public, various inter¬ 
nal regulations, the qualification of proprietors and sul>- 
scribers, and their respective privileges, would be subjects of 
determin.-ilion at some future period. 

From the foregoing observations, it appears tlAt plan 
of this kind carried into full effect, vvoum comprise turee 
distinct objects. 

1. —A Library, embracing every work of intrinsic value. 

2. —Reading Rooms, with a regular supply of daily and 

periodical publications, interesting luimphlcts, and 
foreign journals. 

S.—-A I,ecturc Room, w’ith apparatus and convenieuccs 
for various courses of Lectures and experiments. 

The expense of such an undertaking in the 
first instance would certainly be very con¬ 
siderable, the first purchase of a house, 
and alterations suited to a concern of such 
magnitude may be supposed to cost .. 10,000 0 0 

FVst expense of Library and Apparatus. , 7UOO 0 Q 

And the annual expenditure 
for salaries, taxes, printing, 
and incidental expences mav 
be.'. ^.700 0 0 

Annual appropriation to the 
Library . .500 0 O i 

Exigences connected with the 

Lectures . 800 0 0 

- .£.2000 0 0 

This expenditure to be provided for by the invested sur¬ 
plus of Propiietor's Shares, and Life Subscriptious, and 
Dy Annual Subscriptions.” 

As the Subscriptions have been very liberal, and already 
amount to no less than ^.60,000, it has been agreed to 
apply to his Majesty for a Charter, and a Committee f'f 
twenty-one persons nave been appointed to prepare and di- 
l^st a plan of the establishment. This busing • has bei:n 
begun and carried on by the lending mercantile people; and 
the establishment is intended to answer in some measure the 
same purpose in one part nf the metropolis, as»the Royal 
Institution in another. 
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The Chevalier Felix Fohtaha, Director of th« 
Roval Museum of Florence, died in tliat city on the Qth 
of March, at the age of about 7fi years. He expired, to 
use a happy expression of hi.s own rival, Fabrofn, fuU nf 
his fflory. lie was seized about 27 days before with an 
apoplexy, with which he fell down half dead: the Due 
tic Bonnelti, who was passing at the time, ran to his as¬ 
sistance. This attack scarcely left him the tieoebsary de¬ 
gree of recollection for settling the disposal of his effects 
ill fiivour of his parents, his friends, and domestics. The 
physical sciences have lost in the person of Fontana, a 
man who cultivated them v/ith the greatest ardour. Italy 
ill (larticiilnr regrets in him one of her brightest ornaments. 
He had a wonderful talent at observation; he possessed 
great vigour of conception, an uncommon clearncs.s of 
judgement, and a perseverance even to obstinacy in what¬ 
ever he undertook. Of this, the laborious aitll multiplied 
experiments vvbicb he made on the poison of the viper, 
furnish a strong proof, as well as all those experiments by 
which he has tlirown additional light on various parts of 
animal economy. The cabinet of Florence owes to his 
persevering courage, which was only roused the more by 
ditficnliies and obstacles, the vast collection, the only one 
of tlie kind in Europe, of models in wax of every sort, 
executed under his most assiduous direction. To him also 
it is indebted for two statues in wood, which may be de- 
coinposcvl. The one could not be finished during his life¬ 
time, and perhaps never will after his death. ()ne is as¬ 
tonished in learuihg that it is already composed of six thou¬ 
sand diff'ereut pieces of wood, designetl to shew the whole 
system, the entrails and naembranes of the human body. 
These labours, though assiduously pursued, still left him 
time to cultivate the other branches of physical science, 
upon which he lias published works in Italian and French. 
II is language was eloquent and perspicuous, a quality 
iVhich he shared with Ins celebrated brother Gregoire I'oii- 
tana. 11c has left his frieuds and the learned a regret at 
liis death, equal to the high reputation which lie acquired 
with his cotemporarics, aim will acquire with posterity. 
His obsequies have been celebrated with great solemnity m 
iiis pari.sh; liis body was opened in the presence of the 
most celebrated professors; hie remains have been tlcpo- 
sitcil in a leaden coffin, with the princijial circumstances 
of his life written on parchment, which has been inclosed 
in a metallic tube well soldered. The coffin, placed in a 
case of fir, was three days after carried and deposited iu the 
earth under the public chapel of the minor coiivcntiral 
brothers of Si. Ch-oix, beside the ashes of Galileo and Vi¬ 
vian! ; of Michael Angelo, and MachiavcI. One of his 
executors M. Pierre Fcrroiii, a celebrated iiialhematician, 
w-ill exert all his care and real, to make known to the re¬ 
public of letters the precious manuscripts left by this cele¬ 
brated physician. 

Russian Seminaries. —The progress that has already 
been made in the establishment of seminaries for educatioo 
throughout Russia, in the few years of the present empe¬ 
ror’s reign, may be judged of by the last report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction. From this it appears that 
the seminaries for education amount to 4()4, the teachcra 
in these to 1426, and the pupils to 33484. The mainte¬ 
nance of these seminaries costs aunuallv about 1,727,732 
rubles, abotit ^J216,96() sterling. Tliese seminaries are 
exclusive of various civil and military academies, as well as 
of all seminaries for the education of females. A variety 
of institutions of a similar sort arc at present establishing in 
the various provinces. 

Russia. —^The sums disbursed in the year 1804, from 
the Royal Treasury of Russia, for thesup|>ort of academics, 
universities, and other public seminaries, amounted to 
.2,149,218 rubles, about ^£208,050 sterling; besides 06,910 
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rubles, about ^8,S63 iterling. given by government to 
establish an university at Charkow. Private inrlividuais 
emulate the gnvemnient in their benefactions for tlte pro- 
niotion of public instruction. Councillor Sudienkow has 
civeii 40,000 rubles for the erection of schools in Little 
uussia. The nobility of Podolia have contributed 65,000 
rubles to found a military school in that province. A num¬ 
ber of similar donations'for the same purpose hate been 
made in various p.iris of the oin()ire. 

Bavarian I.MrRovKMUNTS.—^'I'hc government of Bava¬ 
ria is making great exeriioii'i to aecelcrate the iuiproveiiient 
of that Klectorate, and expending large Mims in varioii.s 
wavs for this |)infM)--e. Porcimiers, eniiiioiit for their skill 
cither in tlte ii' einl or nrii.iiiieiital art», are allured bv re¬ 
wards tn reside in iliU ''(uiiurv. Tliere has also been 
erected ai MmiicIi, under i lit- direction of Count Bntnford, 
who his b-lii nameil its President, a new Acadeinv of 
Srieneos, to wliieb M M. Sontmeriii-^, F. ll.Jacol i, Mail, 
Itilhr, and Sniffer, have, among others, been already ap¬ 
pointed wiili h.indsome salaiies. A large observatory has 
been built, and richly fiiinislied with wliatever was ae- 
eniinted neeesMiry to rentier it complete. 'I’hc architect, 
Srhafftr, of Dicsdcn, who lately distinguished himself by 
the erection of a handsome monument to laulier, has been 
ap|)tiimed Professor of Architecture .it Dusseldorf. M. 
liuurr, a mechanic, who has distinguished himself by the 
invention of a malt and fldwer mill, which is no less re¬ 
markable for its novelty than its utility, has received from 
the Elector of Bavaria a handsome donation, accompanied 
by an order to make another mill of the s.ame construction 
at the Elector’s exjience, to be erected at VV^eihenstephan in 
his dominions. 

Teylkhian Society —^'ritis Society, at jheir last sitting, 
decreed the gold medal to Jacob liaafner of Amsterdam, 
for his prize-essay on the following subject:—“What ha| 
been the influence of Missions in difl'using Christianity 
during the two last centuries, and what may be expected 
from those Missionary Societies at present existing?" 

Africa. —Dr. Goldfuss, of Erlangen, will set out in the 
course of the present spring, on his trai'els in Africa; the 
expences of which will be defrayed by the King of Prussia. 
He will remain a year at the Cape, and in the two following 
years will endeavour to penetrate as far as possible into the 
country, both on the eastern and western coast. 

Humboldt. —According to letters from M. Humboldt 
at Paris, to a friend at Berlin, he is at present employed in 
the following four works: A plivsical description of the 
equinoctial regions; a Flora of the same; the astronomical 
oliservations and measurements made during his travels be¬ 
tween the tvopics; and conjointly with Goy-Lussac, some 
treatises on eudiomelry and the constitution of the atmo- 
sohere. The last, it is iirobablc, will appear in French, 
the rest in German. lie will soon undertake a tour to 
Italy with Guy-I.u$sac, and afterwards another to the most 
Borthern point of Norway. 


M. Millin, the noted antiquary, has in hit Tour 
through the South of France, collected a variety of inscrip¬ 
tions, and other remains of antiquity not hith^to triven to 
die world. 


Kant's'Philosopbt, its abettors boast, is still gaining 
ground, in spite, they say, of all the cAirnsrics/ proposi- 
tioqs of more recent tneorisu. This must certainly give us 
a high idea of the progress of trot philosophy in Ge^ny. 
IVe however doubt the fact of this unintelligible jargon 
gaining ground, as all the evidence adduced for the ^ is 
merely the appearance of a new edition of Kant's works at 
Konigsberg. 


Madame Stabl, the celebrated daughter of M. Neektr, 
has been chosen a member of the Society of Aicadiw «t 
Kome. 


Voyages an» Travkis.—A journey has been set on 
foot by Thomas Jefferson, Esq. President of the_ United 
Slates of America. The immediate object of which is to 
explore the river Missouri as far as its source; then to visit 
the nearest river situated to the west, and to descend 
thence to the Pacific Ocean; to ^examine the natural his¬ 
tory of ftiosE regions, and to give at tl>e satOc time an exact 
geograpliy of that interesting channel of communication 
across the continent. The present expedition, conristing of 
about twelve persons, will probably return about the end of 
IS05. He hopes to be able next summer to send other tra¬ 
vellers towards the princijial branches of the Missisipi and 
the Missouri, the Red River to Arc.irisa, Padoruns, and the 
river Mis-isipi ii-clf. The «il>jects of these expeditions will 
be the same as those of the present. They will icquire the 
same space of lime, tlial is to say, two years. Several of 
these rivers extend 1000 or 1200 miles Inland, reckoning 
t'rom their sources, and into regions never visited by while 
men. 

Proijuction of Muriate of Soi>a by the Gal¬ 
vanic Decomposition of Water. —Mr. Peel took a 
pint of liisiilled water, and decomposed one half of it by 
iiicaiis of gahaiiisin ; the other half he evaporated, and h« 
found to remain at the bottom of the glass a small quantity 
of salt, which upon examination proved to be muriate of 
sod.i, or coiiiindii sail.—What induced him to try the ex- 
periinciit was this; he knew that when water was decom- 
jiosed by means of galvanism, the water near one of the 
wires had alkaline, while that near the other had acid pro¬ 
perties. This lieiiig the case, he inferred, that if an alkali 
and an acid were retilly jiroduced, he should by decom¬ 
posing a large quantity of water obtain a small quantity of 
some kind of neutral salt—as was actually the caseou trying 
the expeiimciit. Tlic salt could not have l)een contained 
in the water before he made the experiment, because he 
used every precaution to liavc it free from impurities. He 
even took tnc trouble to repeat the experiment, though a 
tedious one, and again obtained the same result. A friend 
of his also tried his experiment, and succeeded in procuring 
the salt. 

Formation of Water by Compression. —In (he 
late sitting of the National Institute, M. Biot read a paper 
on the formation of water by compr^sion alone. It is 
known that water is composed of two kinds of gas, oxygen 
and hydrogen, which may be combined together by means 
of the electric spark. M. Biot has succeeded in making 
this combination, independent of electricity, and_ in rapidly 
compressing a mixture of the two kinds of gas, inclosra in 
an air-pump. The compression, by bringing the particles 
of gas into intimate union, makes them throw out a quan¬ 
tity of heat sufficient to set them on lire. Some precautions 
must be taken in repealing this exjicrimetit, as it caiinot be 
tried without danger. Out of three experiments which M. 
Biot made, there were two in which the tube of brau, 
which forms the pump, and the pump itsdf, which was of 
iron, were burst by the force of tne explosion. 

Floaxino Bricks. —M. Proust, professor ofChemistry 
at Madrid, on transmitting to M. Lasterie, a Memoir rela¬ 
tive to the experiments which he has been making on the 
fruit of the carob-tree, informs hmi that he has found in 
Spain the earth of which floaring bricks are made. He 
thinks it is nearly of the same nature as that which was em¬ 
ployed for the same purpose by Fabroni. He intends tb 
publish speedily the result of his oeperiments on this subject. 

Natural History.— The Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburg have purchased the valuable collection of shells 
of the late putor CAe^ni/s at Copenhagen, for 500(1 
rubies. * 
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History qf'Great Britain from the Hevolution, l(i88, to I 
the Vonclusim of the Treat u of Amiens, 1802. Bn ' 
William Belsliam. Boh. XL and Xll. 6vo. Jmh~ 
don, 180.1. Phillips. 18*. 

HE first ten volumes of this work, which have 
been published at several times, are already be¬ 
fore the public. 'I'he present two concluile the general 
plan of the author. I'hey begin with the Session of 
Parliament which opened on the 2uth of November, 
17‘)8, and continue the history down to the period 
described in the title. 

The character generally established of Mr. Bclshara 
as an historian, is this; that he is a clear and distinct 
narrator of events, though not very laliorious or mi¬ 
nute in research ; thatjic po.ssesses no ordinary share 
of'acuteness and .sagacity, but not under the guidance 
of very general and enlightened principles of policy, 
of many of the most important branches of which he 
betrays profound ignorance -, that his style is rather 
emphatic than strong; free from afi'ectation, but lilUe 
distinguished for elegance; that his principles of 
liberty arc too much tainted with the spirit and the 
language of party, and that tlie historian is often lost 
in the declaimcr. To this ought to be added, that in 
the fidelity of his narrative, Mr. IJelsham is at least on 
a level with any of the other historians who have 
treated of tlie same {leriod, and that in point of spirit 
and animation he is above them all. By taking like¬ 
wise on must occasions the side opposite to tlio court, 
he has had an opportunity of shewing ingenuity in 
exposing the false glosses which ministers have too 
often been able to throw upon the transactions of the 
day, transactions which most of the historians of re¬ 
cent events have employed their efforts to exhibit in 
the same flattering light in which the authors of them 
wished to represent them. In many cases those la¬ 
bours of Mr. Belsham w'ill be useful to the legitimate 
and impartial historian, when he will turn with dis¬ 
gust from the vapid and endless eulogiums of Mr. 
Belsham's cotemporary labourers. If Mr. Belsham 
has not always blamed with propriety or moderation, 
he has violated reason and moderation much less fre¬ 
quently in his censures than most of the others have 
done in their praises. With the exception, however, 
of those cases in which the detection of errors propa¬ 
gated by the efforts of interested men sets tlie pene¬ 
tration and sagacity of Mr. Belsham in a reputable 
light, his history is composed of the same common 
place materials with those which fill the volumes of 
our other historians of recent events. Those facts 
only which lie nearest the surface find a place in their 
narrations. Tlie events and transactions which strike 
the eyes of all mankind are related, and they are re¬ 
presented in a light differing but little from that in 
which they appeared to vulgar eyes even at the lime of 
their occurrence. The more hidden and important 
springs of political movements are unknowA, and uu- 
vot. V. 


attended to. l)f the vast complexity ol modt-rn po¬ 
litics, of the variety of objects wliich the subject com¬ 
prehends, no adequate notion is enleriaiued, nor is 
knowledge acquired of one half of the parts of which 
lh.tt subject consists. That philosophical sagacity, 
that enlightened, comprehen.sive range, and di'-cern- 
i ment of mind which marks the circumstances of tJic 
wovKl at any given period, and perceives the course 
which human actions must take from the circum¬ 
stances in which human nature is placeJJ is a quality 
which ill general is not brought to the composilitw ot 
history. By consequence, none of that rich informa¬ 
tion, which can only flow from those soiiM.es ol know¬ 
ledge, is in general obtained by the pcru.sal of our mo.st 
modern histories. M'e receive no clear and accurate 
view of the whole combination of circumstances in 
whidh the people is placed at the time of the transac¬ 
tions recorded, and of course are not enabled to see 
bow the one rose out of the other. The great bond* 
of connection which unite together events are not 
perceived. By consequence, they arc never properly 
arranged. The nature of the diffeient kinds of na¬ 
tional business is not understood, and hence no dear 
ideas conveyed of the utility or mischief ot certain 
transactions. * No accurate notions are possessed ol 
the real interests of the nation. Our historians have 
aistablished to themselves no enlightened principles 
on this great subject; therefore, they are constantly 
mistaken, and constantly varying iu their own deci¬ 
sions. 

The period of history included in the two volumes 
before us, though short, exhibits to our view some 
curious and instructive political contrasts, and co¬ 
incidences. It presents to u? tlie leader of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s councils disdainfully rejecting overtures ot 
peace from the government of France, in terms which 
seemed to imply a determination to make no peace with 
that government; iWpresents tons the same person 
panegyrizing a peace made with the same govern¬ 
ment on very unfavourable terms. It presents to us 
the ministers of tliis country pursuing the accomplish¬ 
ment of peace with France, by concessions, and an 
earnestness which seemed to indicate an opinion that 
the country could not exist without it; it presents to ns 
the same persons catching again at occasions and pre¬ 
texts for war; as if war was on the next turn the only 
nicans of salvation to the state. We find in the same 
period violent and extraordinary measures ot taxation 
employed and abandoned, in the enactment and repeal 
of the income tax. Amid the general cry ot innovation, 
one of the most remarkable alterations which the go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain ever sustained, was accom¬ 
plished by the union with Ireland ; and that change, 
to which the refusal of one exactly similar cost us 
the empire of America, was carried by the power of 
government against the declared sense of the Irish 
people. At a period so short as scarcely to be counted 
by years, but months, before that time when amis 
a N 
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were indMcriminately putinto the bands of the British 
people to defend themselves, and when the air re¬ 
sounded with praises of the fidelity and ardour which 
perva led the nation, was the suspension of the Maheas 
Corpus act renewed, as necessary to pic\ent the 
same people from tearing up the government ot their 
counirv by the roots. Duiing the samcpeiiodwe 
liave tlic exultation and hojx-s inspired by the suc¬ 
cesses of Suwarrow in Italy ; the dcjeclion and dis¬ 
may occasioned by llie .successes of Bon.ipartc in the 
same quarter j we h.ive tlic satisfaction and ji'y of 
peace, and iin.nediatdy after tlie disappointment, but 
without any dejection, occasioned by the pro,<ipect of 
war. 

Jti forming tlic narrative of these intere.sting oc- 
rurieiices it ‘docs not appear to us that Mr. Ilelsham 
has employed miich pains or labour The greater part 
of his maleriais were of very ea.sy access, and he has 
satisfied himself with giving tliein to us nearly as he 
got them. Tiie biisines.s in parliament forms with 
him, as it clues with the rest of our historians, the 
means of filling tlie greater part of hi.s pages. We 
have ihc King’s speeches transciibed, and those of the 
parliamentary oratois abridged from the newspapers, 
to the great waste of paper and ink, but very little to 
the multiplication of ideas, or to the accomplishment 
of the great objects of history. In nothing does the 
•want of judgment in our recent historians more 
strongly appear than in their management of the 
parliamentary history. The materials in this depart¬ 
ment are complete. But they never seenWo have con¬ 
sidered what n.se it was the duty of the historian of Great 
Britain to make of those materials; unless we conclude* 
from their practice, that it was the opinion of them all, 
that they ought to write a Journal of the two houses 
of parliament. This is one of the causes which render 
the perusal of all the histories of our late reigns so 
very dull and uninteresting. It was not in this man¬ 
ner the historians of ancient Rome recorded the pro¬ 
ceedings in the senate.. In the case of the conspiracy 
of Catiline, of all the speeches which were delivered 
in the senate, only those of Cato and Cesar are deli¬ 
vered by the judicious Sallust, not only because the 
situation and character of those personages were very 
remarkable, but because there was something very re¬ 
markable in the contrast of the sentiments which they 
delivered. Even the speeches of the Consul Cicero, 
though those he delivered on this occasion are among 
the most eminent of that great orator, are not recorded 
by the historian. Neither is it any vapid report of the 
speeches which the ancient historians incorporate in 
their works. They enter into the situation, and cha¬ 
racter, and views of the persons who.se sentiments 
they deliver, and present us a speech written with all 
the art and eloquence of which they themselves are 
masters. 

After the transactions in parliament, the gazette 
details of military operations in the diUerent parts of 
Europe, or those other parts of the world with which 
Europe is more intimately connected, are the princi¬ 
pal materials of this history. Neither can we say that 
those materials are put together with much skill or care. 
Jt is a slovenly and careless narrative, even of such 
matters as it has been thought worth while to collect. 


It excites some wonder, seeing tlie financial ope¬ 
rations of governments have become in the present 
state of the world of such primary consequence, and 
to them so great a share of the attention of statesmen 
and of nations is turned, that our historians should, 
almost Without any exception, tljink it no part of their 
duty to give bs exact intormation in this particular. 
We need not tell the public bow defective Mr, Bel- 
shani’s preceding volumes .arc in this branch. Jt will 
be sufficieni to inform ilu-m that the volumes now 
]ire.sented to us are equally destitute of that important 
intormation. Some account is given of the imposi¬ 
tion of the income tax, and of the amount of a loan 
or two. And this is all the intelligence it seems, with 
vvh'ch Mr Hclsham thought it worth his while to fa¬ 
vour his readeis. Wc have no account of the pro¬ 
gress of the national income, or of the nature of the 
expenditure. A cle.ir, accurate, and satisfactory ab¬ 
stract of the public accounts appears to us an indis- 
pensible requisite even in the most superficial, and 
hastily i-omposed histories. We have an account of 
this sort, such as it is, in the Annual Registers. But 
the persons who have lately taken upon themselves 
the name of hi.,torians, have probably imagined that 
those things fell below the dignity of history; and by 
consequence, tlicy have left alino.^t one half of the bu¬ 
siness of government, and one of the most interesting 
particulars in the state ot the country unrecorded. 
Nothing can exceed the want of judgement with which 
our British chroniclers of recent events have selected 
their materials. They seem to have had no adequate 
knowled^ of that new state of society which they 
were describing. The financial and commercial order 
of things, which has liecome gradually more and more 
predominant since the Revolution in 10.S8, resembles 
.scarcely in any respect the military, or feudal state of 
things which preceded. This mighty change ought to 
have been followed by a correspondent change in the 
objects of the historian’s attention. But no one has 
yet appeared who has had knowledge to make the 
proper selection. And yet Mr. Hnme had given, as 
far as the date of his history enabled him, some good 
specimens of what is required of the historian of re¬ 
cent times. 

"The duty, indeed, of the historian of modern times 
is not, as would appear to be supposed, of that easy 
and vulgar sort, that it may be executed by every half 
informed {lerson. A good history of those times 
ought to contain the result, the quintessence of every 
branch of political knowledge, that of the financier, 
that of the diplomatist, that of the economist, that of 
the legislator, that of the war minister, that of the 
foreign minister, and that of the profound observer, 
and judge of manners, and of men. The union of 
all those qualities is so rare, that we ought not to bo 
surprised though no one has yet appeared so richly 
endowed. The time will come; and then all the pre¬ 
sent order of annalists will drop into oblivion. 

When we notice the great defectiveness of this 
history in financial information, we have equal rea¬ 
son to notice its want of all commercial information. 
To write the modern history of Great Britain, and to 
omit her commerce, really appears to us to be the 
same thiD§ as if any one should write the history of 
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ancient Rome, and omit nil her wars. Yet into this 
monstrous absurdity have onr l.ne historians all gone. . 
We can easily conceive that jnerit rliftirialties nmst be 
found by the historian in this part of iiis task. To 
describe the state and progress of the commerce of 
Great Britain, in a tnanner that shall bft full and ac¬ 
curate, and yet not tedious and complicated, is only 
in the talent of a man profoundly acquainted with the 
subject, and trained to the nirrsl perfect jdiilo.sophical 
classifications and arrangements. 

Alter these general observations on the perfections 
and defects of this history, which on tlie wliolc is, 
perhaps, superior to any history ot the same period 
which we have yet received, a.s the public too, if uc 
may judge by the .sale, arc of opinion, we will iiUro 
duce our readers to some of the p.arliculars of the two 
volumes before us. 

During the session 17.0S-.0, a motion was made liy 
Mr. Wiiberforce, for the abolition of the sla\e trade. 
The abolition was opposed, among others, by Mr. 
Windham, on the stale ground.s of tlie fashionable 
declamation against innovations. He observed, “ that 
people fond of abstract rights were apt to make very 
important mistakes. Sudden and violent remedies 
often created greater mischief than that which they 
were intended to tectify.” The reply of Mr. Pitt, 
was prompt, and memorable. “ On this point he dif¬ 
fered essentially from the right honourable gentleman. 
Positive evil could not be too soon remedied; a system 
of horror too soon abolished.” We particularly take 
notice of this passage, because the words of*Mr. Pitt 
are full of wisdom, and his authority may reconcile 
those ideas to the minds of some persons who have 
been in the habit of reviling them. 

Wc will give the account of one remarkable trans¬ 
action in the author's own words, without any com¬ 
ment. The congress at Rastadt was an assembly of 
negociators from the States of Germany, from the 
Emperor, and from France, for concluding a peace 
between the Empire, Austria, and France. The ne- 
gociations had been carried on for several months, 
when after considerable success on the part of the 
Austrians, and the arrival of Suwarrow in Italy, the 
emperor's agent declared his instructions to take n« 
farther part in the negociations, " since the circum¬ 
stances and relations under which the congress had 
assembled were totally changed.” He left the place. 
But the deputation of the empire refused to join in 
this resolution. The bark retained for the conveyance 
of the French ministers was cut away by an Austrian 
patrole. Of this, complaint was made to the grand 
chancellor of the empire, Baron d’Albini, as an in¬ 
fraction of the law of nations. Answer was returned 
that he would not be responsible for the events of war, 
nor promise any further security to the congress. 
The deputation of the empire now protested against 
the violations of public right. They gave notice to 
tile ministers of France that the course of negociations 
should be suspended, and declared that they should I 
retire in three days to Strasburgh, where they should 
wait for the renewal of the negociations, and receive 
wtiatever propositions of peace should be offered to 
them.--On Ibis the French roinisten gave^ notice of 
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tlieir intention to depart, and our author thus conti¬ 
nues bis narrative: 

" Tn conseijiiniicc of the notice given bv the French mi¬ 
nisters at Rasl.idl (April ;?(>), of their intended departure, 
the baron d'Albiiii, grand eliancellor, wrote to colonel 
B.irbacvy, the connnandor of tlie coition of tlie Au.strian 
advanced posts, deitiandiiig escorts for the depnlies of the 
empire, accl s.ife rondnet for tile Ficncli pli ntpotciUiaries. 
Colonel Iterbaczy, on the t!3lh, addressi'd a very e.str-iordi- 
nary note to the I'retK'ii iiiiiii.sters, infurniing thtni, ' that, 
as it did not accord with military plans to tolerain citizens 
of till' l‘'rcnrli icpublic in countries occupied by the royal 
and imperi.d arniK-s, they conse(|uently shotiid not take it 
ill that the ciicomstancvs of \v;>i forced him to signi'y to 
them K) fjiiii ihe leiritorv of the arniv in the i^acc of U%eiiiy 
foiir hoiiis.’ It is remark.ible, that the pli'iiipotenl'anes 
would actually have (joittod Rastadt on the pieceding day, 
hail lilt the deputies of the empire pietailerl on them to 

u. iii ilic rdiirn ol baron d'Albini's messenger. ^J’hcdcniand 

v. Ms ior a s.il'r coiidiiet; and when it was observed to the 
Iluo",Ilian oliiccr who brought llirbac/v's le.ltei, that it. 

I i-iil.iiiied iioihiiig relative lo the oli)ect of t’ne deicaud, he 
answered, ih.it a doubt on that head would be iiiiurions U* 
the honour of an An.strian officer. At the same moment, 
four hiiiidrcd hnss.'irs of the regiment of Szcckler, entered 
Rastadt, took possession of the posts anil gates of ihc town, 
with an order ir> sulVer no person to enter or go out. 'I'he 
I'lench ministers hastened their departure, and at eight in 
the evening they were in their cairiages. On coming to 
ihe gates, they were surprised to fiiiil a p.tssRge refused 
them; and it was not without an express permission from 
the military crynmandniit of the nlace, that they were at 

[ length siitlcrcd to p.iss. It was tiieii two hours after sun¬ 
set; and wlirn they had .sdv.ineed about five hundred paces 
Trom the gate, a troop of S/,erklcr’.s hussars, or of persons 
i exactly rcscinhliiig them, suddenly burst out from a wood 
that skirted the road, and stirmundcil the first carriage, in 
which was Jean Dehry, with his wife and children. Think¬ 
ing them to be some patrole, he exhibited his passport 
from the window, and mentioned his name and quality. 

‘ You ore the minister Jean Dehry!’ was the reply; and 
immediately he was dragged tmt of his carriage, and fell, 
covered with blood, from repeated strokes of the sabre. 
The hussars proceeded to plunder the carriage; and, re¬ 
turning to see if he was actually disptched, raised up his 
arm, vvhich falling again, as perfectly ilestitutc of sensation, 
they exclaimed ‘ Uh, for him, he is dead enough!’ In the 
second coach were the secretary and other domestics of the 
minister, who were suffered to pass, after th* jiillagc of 
their projierty. In the tliird carriage was Bonnier alone. 
They asked' if he w'as the minister Bonnier. On his 
answering in the affirmative, the hussar opened the door of 
the carriage, dragged him out, and he was instatitly mnr- 
dcrctl with many mortal wounds. The secretary of the 
legation, Rosenticl, who was in the fourth coach, seeing 
by the light of a (lainbeau what was passing, jumped out 
of the carriage, and fortunately made his escape. In the 
fifth coach was the minister Roberiot and hi.s wife. They 
attempted to drag him out j but Madame Hoberjot holding 
him fast clasped in her arms, they roas$.)cred him in this 
position; and, having thus executed their commission of 
pillage and slaughter, the hussars rode off. The carriages, 
immediately returning back to Rastadt, were freely re-ad¬ 
mitted within the walls. The secretary Hosentiel, having 
wandered about for some time, gained a narrow path which 
led safely to Rastadt; and Jean Debry, with much diffi¬ 
culty making his way to a neighbouring wood, bouiul up 
his wounds in the best manner he was able, the coldness 
of the night contrihuUng happily to stop the effusion ot 
H « 
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blood. He coutinued there till daylight, and then, ven* 
turin" out, crept slowly and unobserved into the town. 

“ The indignation and horror excited by this atrocious 
and nnexainpled act of barbarity pervaded every niind sus¬ 
ceptible of the feelings of humanity. Tlic Prussian lega¬ 
tion wrote iininediutcly a letter to colonel Haibac/y, ex¬ 
pressed in terms which stronglv marked their suspicions of 
that ollicer j and demanding an clleciual escort and safe¬ 
guard for what rcinaitu’d of tlic I'reneh leg.iiion. It ap¬ 
peared, indeed, incredible that this crinie could have been 
coininittcd without his knowledge. Had the nifli.ins who 
perpetrated these hlooily deeds been prompted merely by 
the motives emnmon to sneh wretches, would the minis¬ 
ters have liecn the only persons sacrilieed by tliciii ? Would 
they have c.irried the ell'ecis and papers pillaged, as was 
opi’Tily ail'irincd to be the I’ase, to it’.c Austrian eonunand- 
aiii at llaswdt r \\'oiild they, in a word, havcpraeticed that 
sort of discrimination which marks a prcuieditaicd design? 

It was imagined by many that Harbaezy was but the iiisiru- 
ment of this abominable crime; in proof of which it was 
alleged, that, when tlie directorial minister of .Meiitz coni- 
pljiiicd to that oflieer of the insults otfereU by the Austrian 
troops during the last rlays of the congress, Harbaezv did 
not venture to give any .answer liimself, but sent the letter 
to the commandant of rreudeiisladt, who, in his turn, 
xvaiterl the orders of a superior. 

“ Jean Dcbry, and the other survivors of the legation, 
left Aastadt llie following day under an Austrian escort, 
accompanied by another, and iiiueli stronger, furnished by 
the margraie of Rtdcii. Colonel Barbaezy was subse¬ 
quently arrested by order of the arclidukc Charles, with the 
professed view of undergoing a trial by court-martial, which 
however did not evenluully take place. It t^as pretended— 
by those who wished to perplex what the vilest of mankind 
d.ired not to palliate—in cx]>rcss contradiction, not only to 
tile oral evidence of the parlies, but to the solemn judicial 
depositions taken at Curlsruhe, that the murderers were 
not Austrians, but French emigrants in disguise. How 
far the court of Vienna was implicated, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, in this black and mysterious business, cannot easily 
he asceitaincd. Against the archduke, indeed, a prince of 
unblemished virtue, and of the highest honour, or even the 
enineror, personallv, no suspicion could possibly attach; 
aiiu supposing, contrary to all jircvious probability, any 
ersons possessing the imperial coiihdeiice capable of so 
nrrid a design, it still remains to point out what motives 
of suiHcient magnitude, public, or private, existed, to ex¬ 
cite them to the commission of^t. The circumstances, 
nevertheless, attending this catastrophe were such as called 
for the most anxious investigation, in order to remove all 
possibility of imputation from the .Austrian government, 
which ought to have been as free from suspicion as from 
guilt; hut, most unfortunately, the coldness and apathy 
apparent in its whole condurt on this occasion was very ill 
caleulated to elTucc the jealous and invidious surmises of 
those who yield a ready assent to all that is told ‘ of the 
crimes of cabinets.’ 

“ In the imperial .nilic decree of the 6lh of June, ad¬ 
dressed to the diet of llutisbon, the emperor does, indeed, 
as far as words can be allowed to have weight, vindicate 
his own honour, and that of his government, by declaring, 

• that he was scarcely able to express the great shock Ins 
sentiments of justice and iiinralitv had received, and the 
whole force of the impression of^ abhorrence which 
necn excited in him, on the first account of this act of bar¬ 
barity committed on the territory of the Gerinan empire 
upon persons whose inviolability was under the special gua¬ 
rantee of the right of nations.’ 

<'The French directory, as might lie expected, hesitated 
not publicly and peremptorily, in a message to the two 
councils, to ascribe the murder of the plenipotentiaries to 

8 « 
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the command nr contrivance of the court of Vienna. But 
a charge of this nature, from such a quarter, can carry with 
it very little weight. The councils, in return, resolved 
* that this act should be denounced, in the name of the 
French nation, to all gootl men, and to the gove.riiiiieiits of 
every coijnfrv, as committed by cabinet of Vienna, and 
cxci-tiied by its troops, on the fjth of Floreal, 7th year— 
with their reliance on the courage of the French to avenge 
it;—that a funeral J'lite should be celebrated in honour of 
the murdered deputies throughout the re])ublic;-—and that 
the government guilty of this assassination should be con¬ 
signed to the vcngeailee of nations, and the execrations of 
posterity.' Such was the tragical termination of a con- 
grc.<>.s, which, at its opening, seemed us if it were destined 
to restore peace and happiness to Europe.” 

There is a series of transactions represented in a 
very extraordinary light. We cannot lake upon u.s 
cither to deny or adirm the justnc.ss of it. Onr 
readers arc fully aware of the political bias of Mr. 
Relsham, and we desire them to make the proper al¬ 
lowance for it. But w'e think it incunabent upon us to 
call, in a very particular manner, the attention of the 
public to the passage. He speaks thus; 

“ Ncv\ly awakened to freedom, the hearts of the Nea¬ 
politans had, oil the estuhlislunent of their republic, begun 
to dilate at the prospect of the progressive, hap|)iiicss which 
lay, or seemed to lie, before them. Deputations flowed in 
from all quarters to conaratnlatc the republican govcrii- 
nicnt. The nobles, laying aside their fJolhic prerogatives, 
felt pleasure in saluting by the name of brothers and equals 
those whom pride, supported by dcspoiisni, had hitherto 
called their vassals. 'I'lic greater part of the bishops sent 
letters declaratory of their attachment to the revulution. 
For the first time iii the Neapolitan provinces was seen the 
interesting spectacle of I.ibcrty crowned by the hands of 
Religion. Almost every where the tree of liberty was 
planted hy the intervention of the clergy; who, clothed in 
their sacred robes, implored the blessing of Heaven on their 
regenerated country, and consecrated the joyful cclehration 
with pious and solemn rites. In a word, a great majority 
of the higher cla$.scs of the comiiiuiiity, both laics and ec¬ 
clesiastics, seemed strongly influenced by the revolnlion.vry 
spirit. They had long discerned and detested the igno¬ 
rance, the bigotry, and the oppression, of the vile despotism 
to which they were subject; and they seemed to embrace 
with enthusiastic eagemes.s the opportunity which now of¬ 
fered for ever to shake off so ignomiiiioiis a yoke. But the 
Inferior ranks of the Neapolitan nation were by no means 
[ircparcd for so great a change. Tlicir minds, unenlight¬ 
ened by knowledge, and degraded by the habits of slavery, 
did not expand at the idea of liberty ; a term of which 
they could, indeed, scarcely be made to comprehend the 
import.” 

After the efforts of the friends of the new govern¬ 
ment bad been overpowered by those of the old, a 
great number of the leading persons took possession 
of certain strong holds, where they defended them¬ 
selves with obstinate bravery. A capitulation was at 
last signed with them, “ by which they were allowed 
to march out with the honours of warj security both 
in person and property was assured to them; and li¬ 
berty granted either to remain at Naples, or to embark 
for France, on board transports to be provided and 
equipped by his Neapolitan majesty.” “ The capitu¬ 
lation thus solemnly agreed on was ratified by cardi¬ 
nal Ruffo, vicar-general of the king of the Two Sicilies, 
by the Fkitish naval commander, commodore Foote, 
and by the respective commanders of the Russian and 
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Turkish squadrons, the last of whom affixed his mark 
and seal. Our author then proceeds, and though the 
.‘extract is long, we cannot think of omitting any part 

it; 

While the capitularies, to the number of about 1.500, 
who had declared their intention of emigrating, ,wca* wan¬ 
ing for the vessels which were to convey them to France, 
lord Nelson arrived with his whole fleet in llie bay of 
Naple.s, having on board the Anglo-Neapolitan ambassa¬ 
dor, sir William Hamilton, and Ins lady. On the evening 
of the SStli of June the patriots cvacuj^ted their forts, and 
embarked on board the tRinsnoris prepared for them, and 
which were moored along-side the bingli.sh fleet. On tiie 
next day the members of the executive commission, a great 
part of those of the legislative commission, the whole of the 
otiicers who had occupied the first ranks of the mpuiilic, 
and others who had been marked by the court of Sicdv, 
were taken out of the transports, and carried on board the 
British admiral's own ship. Among these was the cele¬ 
brated Doiuinien ('erilli, above thirty years the intimate 
friend of the Finglisli amliassulnr. On the deck of the ad¬ 
miral's ship stood sir William Ilainilton and his lady, sur¬ 
veying, with curious attention, these devoted vtetiiiis, bound 
hand and foot like the vilest criminals. After this review, 
these martyrs at the shritie of lilK'rly were distrihiiled 
among the difl'erent ships of the fleet. The remainder of 
the revolutionists were shut up in the dungeons of the 
castles which they had surrendered on the faith of the 
treaty. 

“ A few days snhscqitent to these transactions, the king 
of Naples, aecompanied by his minister Acton, arrived from 
Palermo on Uiard an binglisli frigate. He immcdiatelv 
declared, by an ediet, tiiai it never was Ins intention to ea- 
jiitulatc with ii'l-e/s, and that eoiisciiucntly the fate mf those 
who were in the transports, or in tlie forts, was to depend 
entirely upon his justice anrl clemency. And by a second 
edict tfte property of the patriots was put under sequestra¬ 
tion. Against this preceuurc remonstrances were in vain 
made by the commanders of the coalesced powers who h.ul 
signed the articles of capitulation. 

" W'earied by the cruelties they siiflFcrol, and emboldened 
by the sanctity of the treaties so recently concluded, the 
prisoners on board the ships in the hay at length addres.scd 
a letter to admiral Nelson, in which they stated, in clear 
and specific terms, the conditions to which they were en¬ 
titled. ‘After the arrival.’ s.iy they, ‘ of the British fleet 
ill this road, commanded by your exccllcnev, the capitula¬ 
tion was begun to lx: put in exeCHtion. The garrisons of, 
the forts, on their parts, set at liberty tiic state prisoners 
and the Hnglish pri.soners of war, and gave op to the troops 
of his Britannic majesty the gate of the royal palace which 
leads to the new fort: and on the other side, the troops of 
his majesty, the emperor of all the Unssias, attended the 
inarch of the garrison, with all the honours of war ont of 
the forts. It is now twenty-four days that wc are lying in 
this road, unprovided with every thing necessary to exist¬ 
ence. VVe have nothing but bread to eat; we drink no¬ 
thing but pntrid water, or wine mingled with sea-water; 
and we have nothing but the bare planks to sleep on. Uur 
houses have been entirely pillaged, and the greater part of 
our relations either impnsoned nr massacred. We are per¬ 
suaded that all the treatment which wc suffer, after having 
capitulated, and after having on our side put the articles of 
capitulation religiously into execution, is entirely unknown 
to vour excelleney, and to his Sicilian majesty, your fidelity 
and his benevolence being engaged in our deliverance. The 
deljiy of the execution of the capitulation gives ns room to 
claim and implore his and vour justice, in order that a 
treaty concluded with four of the most civilised powers of 
Europe, who liave always appreciated the invioubility uf 


treaties, should be executed as speedily as possible. We 
hope that, by means of your good iiftiees with his Sicilian 
majesty, due execution will he given to the articles of a 
capitufatioii wliich has been signed with good faith, and re¬ 
ligiously fulfilled on the part of the garrison.’ The answer 
of lord Nelson to this moving addre,ss vvill he for ever me¬ 
morable ill history. ‘I have,' said this renowned hero, 
‘shown your paper to your grBcioiM king, who must he 
live best and only judge of llie merits and demerits of his 
snhjeets.' What! was the king of Naj'Ies tlie unlv judge 
whether the articles of a treaty, to the strict ohserv.'incc ol 
which the faith and honour oi' llritaiii were irrevoeablv en¬ 
gaged, should, or should not, he rurrii-d into cxeeuiinn? 
Could so monstrous a proposition be .advanced with se¬ 
riousness, oi heard without scorn and ain.i/omeiit> 

“ After the surrender of the fort ('aslell-a-mare, commo¬ 
dore Foote hud shown the most anxious solicilisde that the 
conditions grunted to the garrison should he iniiiclunlly 
performed. * 1 entreat yon,' said this gallant olficer to the 
conmiander of the fortress for the king uf Naples, who had, 
as it appears, detained some cli'ects belonging to the ollicera 
of the garrison, ‘ to observe, tiiai 1 am liiglilv interested iii 
seeing these genlleniun satisfied; since such is the ennJi- 
liou of the capitulation ; winch is necessarily sacred.’ 'rito 
whole body of Neapolitan revolutionists licitig thus con¬ 
signed to remediless niiii. In the Briusli ttdmiral, m open, 
and almost avowed, violation of tlie faith of Briiaio, so¬ 
lemnly and |>ublicly pledged, u horrible scene commenced; 
of vvliieli the view, and even the relation, might suilice to 
rouse the most in.scnsihic to indignation, to ineli the most 
obdurate to pity. 

“ All the dungeons of the forts being filled with priso¬ 
ners, floating prisons were formed of old disuiasicd vcs.i(l«. 
Around the Brililli admiral's own ship, on board of which 
was the king of Naples, the sea was covered with those 
wwtery Bastiles, where the uiihaiipy prisoners were so 
closely stowed that they fecnied to form one great itnmovc- 
nlile mass. Without shelter, and almost without food or 
clothing, they stood exposed to the burning ravs ot'a meri¬ 
dian and solstitial sun, siiH'cring, in silence, the lirulai in¬ 
sults of the ('alahrian ruflians vvho were placed over them 
as guards, 'i'hc king himself, from the deck of the admi¬ 
ral's ship, not unfrcquenllv satiated his royal vengeance 
with g'ixiiig on this dreadful display of hnin.in misery. But 
wliat still more, perhaps, afl'eeted the feelings of these un¬ 
fortunate victims, was the extraordinary spectacle of the 
British ambassadress, gallantiv attended, like another Clco- 
uatra, and rowed along 4ic l>av', in nautical magnificence, 
licfiirc these floating tombs; which contained all that 
Naples could boast of science, of patriotism, .and of virtue. 

“ Nevertheless what has yet been related, wait only the 
beginning of sorrows, ('ardinal UuB'o, who was well 
known to be highly dissatisfied with these proceedings, 
though honoured with the title of viceroy, possessed no 
re.al or efficient authority; the whole power of government 
liciiig vested in the famous eountcr-rcvolutionary tribunal 
or council established by royal ediet, and eoranionly styled 
the junto of state; through the medium of which a most 
sanguinary proscription now commenced. Such as had 
rendered themselves conspicuous by accepting civil or 
military emplovments under the ill-faterl republic; such as 
were distiiiguislied by their intellectual talents, or liietary 
acquirements; were all marked out for punishment. As 
fast as these bloody lists were framed, tlie persons described 
in them were loaded with irons, and ctirried liack to the 
forts, where they awaited the order of execution. Every 
afternoon tlie transports in turn inulcrwcnt this terrible vi¬ 
sitation, and the decree of arrestation was tlte virtual sen¬ 
tence of death. 

“ What appeared most extraordinary during the conti¬ 
nuance of this reign of terror, was, that British olikcts 
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were ninde the instruments, however reluctant, of royal 
outrage and barharity. ‘The soldiers of (jreal Britain, 
cxcliitiu-d a distinguished Neapnliiun jiatriol, ‘ the sons o( 
the luif^hsh nation, the first-born of liberty in liurope, ilie 
he*irs of so many philosophers, who were tlie fooiulers o( 
public inuralitv and of the rights of nations; Knp;lishnicn, 
the ackiiovtlcifgcd defenders of the principles of Ircedoin 
throua.hout the world, found iluinseltes bumbled to the 
condition of bccominc; satellites of the cruelty of the king 
of Naples, an<l t'fii'larmi s o( bis tribunal of blood.’ Such 
were the seniitnents excited by tbc habitual reverence im- 
pres.scd upon tin* mind of these Neapolitans for the charac¬ 
ter of the Mi'fjish ri.itioii. Hove Ihitish honour in this 
fatal business bii-d at every pore, remains yet further to be 
n irr.itcd. 

“ Admiral Nelson, when he arrived in the bay, issued a 
proclamatifm, ordcrin;< all who had accepted em])Ioyincnts, 
or in ativ niaimei <omimlh'd tlieiiisehcs, during the repub- 
lic.in jm/, eminent at Naples, to rejiair to C.istel Nuovo, to 
;;He 111 their n.'ines and places of aborle, With a stalemcnf 
o( the nature of the ohligatinns which they had contracted; 
promising protection and security to those who should 
make siieh eonfessioiis. The greater nnniher of the deliii- 
ipients hastened to comply with the terms of the proelania- 
tioii; .liiion ' wlinni were the marquis Giaciiiio Dragonetti, 
Nil ola (iion..lli, and Onoi'rio L'alace ; all of whom were 
iiiaghivaii s of great disliuciion iiiivler the monarchy, and, 
liom the prohiiy of their characters, li;sd been eonlimied in 
tlieii fnnetions under the new or;',ani/alion of the govcrti- 
inciit. Notwithstanding, however, the assntanees pre- 
Moie-ly given, in a few' days these venerable eitizens were 
put, under arrest, and brought to tlic-ir trials. In the result, 
the two first were banished to Marseilles, and the third pe- 
iished upon the scaifoid. 

“Amid such crowds of victims as sealed their attach¬ 
ment to liberty with tlicir blood, it is dillicult to select file 
names of ind'vldnaks. The destruction was terrible: and 
Naples lost, by the bands of the ext cut loner, alnio.st all 
tint it boasted of men illustrious for knowledge and merit, 
and vvho bad given distinction to their country among the 
stales of Italy, or the nations of Christendom. 

“ The celebrated prince (’arracioli, general and chief of 
the Ncapoliiaii marine, pleaded his own cause with all the 
dignified eloquence of an ancient Roman. He vv'as exe¬ 
cuted on board a Neapolitan frigate, in sight of the Knglish 
fleet. Mario Pogano, esteemed the genius of Neapolitan 
liliciiyj the learned Marcello iicoti, an ecclesiastic of the 
purest life and manners, and memher of the legislative 
commission; Paschale Bufl'o and Joseph Luogoteta, both 
incinbers of the provisional govenimciit, and distinguished 
patrons oi” literature; the marcbesi Carlalo, and Gensano, 
young men of high hopes and loftv views, who had 
Walhed early vows for the liberty of their-country; the 
bishop of Vico Monsignor Naule ; the generals Massa and 
l‘redcrici; and to add no more, the accomplished RIeonora 
Fonseca, w'ere all fated to undergo the same cruel and ig¬ 
nominious death, as perpetual warnings to their successors 
in p,itriotisin and philanthropy, if any such shall hereafter 
arise in Najilcs, how dangerous is the sublime attempt 'to 
inspire a people, sunk and lost in the depths of ignorance, 
superstition, and despotism, with just and noble sentiments, 
or awaken them to a sense of their own natural, inherent, 
and indefeasible rights! 

“ Wearied at length with arrests, trials, and executions, 
the JUNTO decreed, that such persons as had rapitulated, 
and who remained on board the transports, might sail for 
one of the ports of France, under condition of perpetual 
banishment, with the absolute confiscation of all their 
estates. The number of capitularies, originally about 1500, 
was now reduced to .SOU; and deplorable as the alternative 
now offered ihciu appc.irj, this act of royal clemency was 


accepted with unutterable .juv, and on the 12lb of August 
they sailed from the bay ol Najilez, ibe olyects of envy to 
ihimsaiids who walked the .streets of that metropolis, under 
the salutary protection of that lawful and regular govcrij- 
meiit by the recent exertions of vvliieh, moral anil social 
order had Ijeen so happily and t^l’ecUially restored.”* 

Another short extract closely allied to the above 
must Ijc made. In the course of the Austrian and 
Russian .successes against the French in Italy, Rome 
was invested. Our author says 

“ Uifferent divisktiis of Austrian and Russian troops ap*- 
proarhed the city, and an Fnglish squadron blocked up tne 
portof Giviia Vcccbi.i, and suiiimoned Rome to surr-jiider. 
A council of war being held, it was determined to enter 
into a iiegociailon vvitli the. Knglish, who proposed the 
same capitulation as had taken place at Gaeta. The Rritish 
squadron was under the dlieeiion of eoinniodore Trow¬ 
bridge; an oll'.ter of the highest reputation. In conse- 
qiiince of the positive iii.'lruttioiis he received from Naples, 
tite Hriti.sh eoniuiaiiuer was oblig'-d to make a formal de¬ 
mand of tin- Fren; h governor, to deliver up tbc Neapolitan 
patriots who Ii.td tinl for refuge to Rome. General Gar- 
tiler nobly answered, ‘ that be would never ron '.cnt to an 
action sfi mivvortby ; but ihai the French would rather sa- 
crilice their own lives with tlio-e of their friends.’ 

“The first name on the fatal list happened to be that of 
the princess dc R-aiiiionte ; and when the determinat’on of 
the I'’reneh roiniiundaiit war. made known to the commo¬ 
dore, he is said to liave signilied very itilciligbly his high 
approbation of it. He knew what had passed at Naples. 
He felt how, pnrniiiouiit to all orders oi instructions, was 
the honour and dignity of a British soldier. ‘ I never will 
become the executioner of the v< ngeance of the queen of 
Naples^’ was the indignant declaration of this gallant of¬ 
ficer. This being jx rfcctiy understood, a capitulation was 
signed 6th Vindemiaire, (Sept.'iTi; I'onformahly to the 
articles of whielt, Romk and its dejiendeiities for the first 
lime since the foundation of that famous capital of tlie 
world, surrendered to the arms of BRn'AiN:—an event 
than which, had the awful book of destiny been laid open 
to the view of the Julian or Augustan age, nothing more 
calculated to excite amazement could have occurred in all 
its records. 

“ The twelfth and other concurrent articles of the treaty of 
capilulation imported, that ‘ such citizens of Rome as snail 
now form, or liavc heretofore formed, a jiart of the consti¬ 
tuted authorities of the Roman republic; and those also 
who shall have served the republican cause by their pa¬ 
triotic works, or taken up arms for that purpose, shall be at 
libertv to de|>art with their property at the same time with 
the French troops, and on the same terms-as they do.* 
And by other articles it was agreed, ‘ that transports should 
be provided by the English commander, and victualled, for 
the conveyance of the above descriptions of persons to Villa 
Franca, Antibes, or Toulon; and that such Romans as 
choose to remain, shall suffer no molestation.’ The last 
article even expressly stipulates, ‘ in case of any difficulty 
arising with respect to the interpretation of the articles of 

• The honid barbarities of the court of Naples excited the pity 
and indignation, not merely of those who were classed among the 
friends and advocates of liberty and reform) but of all other per¬ 
sons capable of the common feelings and sympathies of humanly 
‘ Naplbs,’ says M. Mallet du Pan, ‘ opened her gates to him (i. e. 
cardinal Ruffo) upon a capitulation, which the king afterwards 
refused to ratify; and the town was again plunged into moumiM|| 
and terror, by the honible excesses committed by the C’alabriami 
against all whom they suspected of having aided the revolution. 
It has been attempted to cast a veil over the scenes of this period; 
and the only knowledge of them among foreign nations has been 
received fipm the accounts given by sonic Engli.shmin, who wit- 
nr.ssed tliem with horror and indignation.— JUtrtarr, 
Sept, SO, ijoo- 
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this conventinn« tlwf such articles shall be explained in fa- 
,toar of the Frioch and their allies.' 

^ “ During the transient existence of the Neapolitan re- 
the duke of Cansano had been sent as ambassador 
10. Koine, aiid many oilier Neapolitans of high rank were 
also resident in that city at the period of its invcstineiit. 
£ven previous to its surrchdor, the Kn);lisli ceniisiandcr 
took an anxious interest in tlie faie of these unfortunate 
exiles. He im'cipitatcd their deijarture from tlie port i f 
Citita Veccliia; and, on tlieir being iinavoidablv forced 
back to that place, coininodore Trowbridge, inflexible in 
his humanity, again enabled the vessel )tut to sea, and 
rte nrosenbed fugitives were at length h.ippily lamled at 
Toulon, fn return, they paid him—tiiul it was all ihev 
could p.iy—those grateful tears of adutira’ion which are 
shed over noble deeds. Thus the honour of the Hri'ish 
name was v.ndicaied; ami the world, as in other and hn- 
tcr tiiiics, saw that it did not without reason aspire to a 
rlvalship with that ol'aneient Rome." 

It) the account of the expedition to Holland, there 
is a strain of irony, and ridicule, wdiich appears to us 
inconsi-slent with the genius of history, which is all 
sincerity, and direct truth. 

He sets in a very ridiculous light the absurd pane¬ 
gyrics bestowed upon the einiseror Paul, by our mi¬ 
nisters in the spirit of genuine sycoph.incy ; he con¬ 
trasts very pointedly the ardour with wdjich they pro¬ 
secuted tiio printer and publisher of the Courier 
newspa|)er for calling him a tyrant among his own 
subjects, and ridiculous to the rest of liurope, with 
the reliiclanco they shewed to gratily the French go¬ 
vernment by coercing the prints in which it was 
abused. , 

The author often makes assertions, entirely on his 
own authority, and such very frequently as we find 
ourselves unable to admit. On the occasion of the 
debate on the nijection of the overtures of Bonaparte, 
when made First Consul, hea.sserts, for example, that 
Mr. Pitt’s doctrine bad become unpopular, not only 
aniong the people, but the whole of their represen¬ 
tatives in parliament, except the small, *' and furious 
faction of the But kites, or Alarmists.'’ We know not 
what reason Mr Reisharn has for making this aflir- 
ntation, ami we do not believe it is true. It was not 
80 early as this that the terrors and alarms which had 
struck so deep, and extended so far, had much loosened 
their roots. 

Though our author is liberal in his censures, it 
cannot be denied that he is sometimes equally liberal 
in his praises. We may point out one instance too in 
which he is particularly happy' in the application of 
them. It is where he tells us, p, 150, vol. I'J, that the 
earl of Fife is a nobleman, venerable for his years, 
and still more for his virtues. Pity, be did not dilate 
a little on this latter topic. 

. There are very few attempts to draw characters in 
these volumes. One of Mr. Pitt, from the part he has 
acted, and still acts in the government of the country, 
is worthy of insertion: 

!.• * March Mr. Addington was sworn into 

j l* office as first lord of the treasury with the chancel- 
lorsfiiD pf the exchequer annexed; and Mr. Pitt was di¬ 
vested of that povver which he had exercised, in limes the 
most eventful and important, for the long period of seven¬ 
teen years j during which the character of this yiinister 
was as fully developed, as cleatly diictimtuated, and as 


strongly marked, as that of any statesman who ever directed 
the cortf.cils of Britain, lits eaily declaration, on ih^ re- 
iDOval of ULti Noiih, and the advancement of lord Rock- 
ingtiniii lr> the «talioii of first minister, ‘ that he would not 
accept of am sultonlinaie siiiiiitiui.,' exhibited at once the 
cxtpiil t.nd the iiicgn'arity of bus .mihilimi. In | roponiou 
•IS his pretensions were .iljih, his in.i meis vvi ic h. nghiv. 
Instead of the generous fcelhigs tii'd tiohie ciuhii-'aitiii of 
hi.s falter, he discovered a di-posiiiou scliisii, cold, and 
.irlliil ; and it was qnicKlv seen ihat he possessed rio -jii.i- 
hly of voiJlh liul its prcsunij'tioii. In his coiidiict thrre 
was neviT I'cund th.it f.Mil'-ss • inij.iicily, th.ii diatiii id run- 
dour, vviiich arc llic geiiuiiic otV-iamg of . n elevated mind, 
.iiid till- trim criteiioii of real vvt ;ioiii. .^l no lime <lid he 
dtsplav iliiit coniniaiidiiig foresight whieh marks .1 siq enor 
iotelicci, or ihnt eonlionhii't prudence which know<- hnw 
to avert ini|H'ndiri‘> in'"t( hit I. At i.n season iliiiolic endi.v 
vour to stem the lorieiu of|<nl>lie preinihre, or to make ih.- 
people e.ihii .ind wise when they were inri.viiH'd ;iiul igno¬ 
rant. 'flic .irerim of piililic npinioii he sidiniitled ililigeiitlv 
to watch; .ind siifl’ered hniiself rather to he carried away 
with it, than to unit by tirdiioiis elfoiis to direet its eoursc 
where w isdoni or patriotism might siipecst. I'lie mind of 
the nation, niitkr his ansjiices, made no advaiiees : on the 
contrary', its im.vemcnt was iiniioriiily retrograde. The 
errors of the publie he laboured to eoiivert to his own ad¬ 
vantage, not to eorreel at tlic hazard of Ins power. He was 
the attentive observer of limes and seasons, not the benefi- 
eent and enhglitenul iiistnietor of nations. Ills eloquence, 
for which he was deservedly ctlehraud, was chiefly charac¬ 
terised by what rhetoricians call atDp/ijHufinv. He pos¬ 
sessed in perfection all the nindes and siihtihies of leasnn- 
iiig, and was copious, even to the brink of verbosity. He 
had the faculty of*ii|)eaking much and saying little; and, 
wheti silence was impracticable, he knew how to make 
language subservient to all the pur|voses of taciturnity. His 
solemn avowals were clothed in inqienetTable darkness; 
and his explanations were calculated equally to elude the 
vigilance of the watchful and the curiosity of the inquisitive. 
The connexion bctvveen the means and the end appeared 
seldom intimate in his thougliis, and was nirely either de¬ 
fined in his words or exemplified in his conduct. The 
plans, therefore, which In: designed, although prosecuted 
with courage, constancy, and vigour, almnst invariably 
failed in the execution. It is remarkable, that, during the 
seventeen years of his administration, no one act of pa¬ 
tronage was extended to literature, to the sciences, or the 
arts." • 

• The unfavourable traif.s are here industriously 
brought forward. But no very nice discriminntion i» 
exhibited, and tlie language is loose, and tautological. 

A very distinct account is given of the regulations 
fur the re-establishment of the catholic religion in 
France, and of the act, entitled CmiconUfiinn, finished 
between the French government and the pope, for 
that purpose. It may be highly instructive to those 
persons in this country, if any thing can instruct them, 
who persist in thinking the pretensions of the pope 
dangerous to any foreign government. It will be seen 
by this transaction how completely the interferent^ 
of the pope is excluded even from church affairs in 
that country, not to speak of temporal affairs; and 
the whole direction, and even patronage is vested in 
the government of the country. We think the due 
consideration of this national arrangement may be so 
useful to many of our countrymen at the present 
juncture, that we will lay this passage of Mr. Belsbanx 
before out leaders: 
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"Th« principal aniclea of this concordatum were a* 
follow: ‘ That a new division of the French dioceses should 
bo made bv the holy see, in concert with the French go- 
vcriinirntor, in other words, that the present republican 
divi'-ion should be confirmed—his holiness also enppiging 
to require of the ancient or titular F'ronch bishops, for the 
pooil of the church, a resignaiuni of their respective sees. 

• That the chief consul slmuM present, within tlirce nionilis 
after the publication of the pope's hull, to the archhi- 
slinprics and hislioprtes of the new division, llis holiness 
shall confer eanoiiical instituiiun according to the forms 
establishi-d in I^'raiicc before the cAuwgc of iiortrunicnt. 
The fntnic noiiiiii.ition also to be vested in tlie first consul. 

“ ‘ 'I'tie bishops shall hate the appoiiitiiicntof the parish- 
priests ;—their choiee nevortlieless shall lint fall hut on 
persons approved bj goverinuent. 

'“Tlip bishops" ina) Inn e a chapter in their cathedral. 
Hii'l a siiniiiart for their diocese, uiiliout cndownieiii from 
the govt riniuait. 

“ Ills holiness eng,ages not in any niatincv to disturb tlic 
alien iiisl properly of the clinreb. 

‘ 'I’lu' government sliull grant a suitable salary to bi- 
sbnps and p-irisli-jKiests; and shall enable French caiiiolies, 
who arc so inclined, to dispose of their properly for the sup¬ 
port of religion.’" 

A consular edict was at the same time published con¬ 
taining furtlier regnlaiiuns res|)cctiiig the catholic church, 
as connected with the policy of the state. It eiiact.s, 

“ ‘'I’hat no hull, rescript, decree, provision, itc. from 
the court of Rome, even if it .should relate to individuals 
only, shall be rtrcivetl or |jroiiiulguted without the autho¬ 
rity of ibe govcrninciii. 

“ ‘ That no individual, assuming the characU'r of iinncio, 
legale, vicar, fee shall be allowed to exercise his fuucliuns 
blit vvitli the coiisciit of goveniuienl. 

‘“The det’iivs of foreign .sviiods, or even of gcperal 
councils, shall not b.' published in l^raiice previous to the 
examiniitiuii ami sanction of the government. 

“‘No national or dioee-.in sviiod, no deliberative as¬ 
sembly, siull be allowed vvltlionl the c.vprcss permission of 
govcrmiieiit. 

“ ‘ Hecourse sliall be had to the council of state in every 
instance of aliusc on the part of superiors and other ecclc- 
siastic.il perstiiis.’ 

“ .Such was the ecclesiastic conslitution established by 
the coHcorda/iou •, in wliieli, it may be icmarkcd, that tlicic 
can b; found no i.ord bishops, no translations, no crown 
livings, no plnr.iHlics, no noii-residenee, no sine-cnres, 
no wealth, no pomp, no power. The national ebnreb, 
thus reduced to a comlilioii of almost primitive lowimesf, 
boa.-'ted no ha'iglitv or absurd allisxck with the state; 
but was leg.irdeo meicly as an institution rncriiitig the pro- 
tectioii of till! civil p-ovver, and pirimtted to exist for pur¬ 
poses useful and benefieiul to the public. 

“ In order fnrilier to bumble the pride of the Roman 
church, two other religions— rh. that contained in the 
<'onfession «l Augsburg, or the laith-ran; and that pro¬ 
fessed by the reforiiivd, or Calvinists—were also established, ] 
upttn nearly a footing of crpi.diiy, at the same time and by | 
tfie same authority ; none of tbe“e decrees, however, being 
carriiul into effect till subsequently confirmed and ratified 
by the decision of the U-gislative'boily. 'I'fic churches of 
the Confession of Augsburg were empowered to hold local 
consistories, inspections, and general consistories, according 
to the customs and regulations of Uiechurrhcs of Augsburg. 
It is, however, wisely decreed, that the general consistory 
shall not be perinilteti to assemble without the consent of 
the government, and unless in the presence of the prefect 
or sub-prefect, .and after a notification of the suh|ects in- 
tvndeil for discussion; also, that no doctrinal decision, or 
formulary, under the title of a Confession, or any other 
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title, shall be published, or become a subject of inatnicdoif, 
before its publicalion has been authorised by the eovem— 
mciit; and the council of state is empowerra to take 
nizance of all the plans which may be formed by their mt* 
iiisters, and of all the dissensions which may arise aiifong 
them. No provision is indeed made by the govemnient 
for the siipport of the protesufnt churches: but the liberty 
of endowment is extended to them in common with the 
catholics—the property belonging to them confirmed, aa 
Well as the oblutioiis established by usage and by positive ' 
regulations. 

“ Three colleges, or public scminniics of eiluciition, are 
to be erected, under the sanction of the government, for 
llic use of ihc jirotestants—two in the east of F'rance, for 
the Linhcrans; and the third at Ueneva, for tlic reformed, 
or Calvinists. 

“ Thus three distinct religions were recognised and 
esiahlislicd bv the state; the ineinhers of which were all 
equally entitled to exercise every function, .and to hold 
every olUee, military <ir civil, not exeepimg that of the first- 
eoiisnlship itself;—:ind an express provi.don is even m.ide 
in the vomordutinn fvir the supposed e.i.sc of u prolestant 
being elected to the chief magi.stracy of the republic.” 

A striking refutation wa.s likewi.se exhibited on tlics 
satne occasion of the assertion whicli has lately been 
so often made, that implicit obedience is yielded to 
papal injunctions by catholics. A pontifical brief was 
addressed to the archbishops and bishops of France, 
requiring in the moat pressing terms their cumpliance 
with this act. Our author says, 

“ A great majority of the prelates thus addressed very 
laudably comphed with a requisiiion made by such high 
.inthority: but llie aiehbishop of Narbuime, and thirteen 
otbed bishops resident in Lmuloii, unaiiiniouslv determined, 
at a meeting held by them on the occasion, to refuse the 
abdication deinandetl of them ; and, in a res|>cctful letter 
addressed to the holv father, they .stale their rca.cons for this 
act of ecclesiastical (lisoliedieiice; which was the more re¬ 
markable, as these prelates hail, on former occasions, been 
distinguished fur principles leading to nnliniited spiritual 
snhnitssion: hut their feelings, and not their principles, 
were at the present moment uiifortniiately predominant." 

I'hc author takes such particular notice of the first 
address of the present speaker of the house of com¬ 
mons to llis majesty on presenting the money bills, 
that we «ill present our re:iders with the passage. It 
must be owned that the language was to all intents 
and purposes courtly cnougii; ami it must have been 
gratityiiig to the sovereign to be told that it was so 
peculiarly agreeable to his faithful commons to pay 
the debts of the civil list. 

“ On the 98th of June, being ihc last day of the .session, 
the new speaker presented, according to ancient usage, the 
niouev bills to his majesty, on which occa,sion he made, a 
speech which excited no very favourable ideas of his politi¬ 
cal principles. After expr^sing in customary language 
‘ the heart-felt gratitude with vwiich the house acknow-,. 
Icdged his majesty’s paternal goodness and wisdom in ter- 
mmating a war just and necessary in its origin, conducted 
with energy, sustained with fortitude, and signalised by 
splendid triumphs,’ he adverted to the state ot the public, 
burdens, delivering his sentiments in the following terms 
‘ At a time when their attention has been directed to these 
considerations, it has given the hiohest SATiSFitertON to 
your majesty’s faithful commons, to relieve those wessing 
demands which the general difficulties of the ^njes nad cast 
upon ihe provision assigned by parliament for the suppor, 
of your majesty’s household, and the honour and dignity 
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your crown. For this conntry has not now to learn that 
its monarchy is the best anti strosge.st SECORiiy hir 
its LIBERTIES, auti that the splendour of the throne ri'llfcis 
lustre and dianity upon the whole nation,’ 

“It had hitherto been miirorinly understood hv those 
adherents of the constitution who considered it as foiindi-d 
upon the principles of libcriv, that the house hf commons, 
the Ri-.rRESB.NTA'tTVKS of the i-eople, to whom the ri'»hi 
of election was now about to revert, and not the crown, 
was the ‘ best and stronpiesl security ’ for the pernnmence of 
those principles; and a public relinquishment of that hia,l! 
and peculiar distinction from the spAkcr of the lionsc, .sc- 
tually address'ing the throne, seemed to those, who li id not 
pirsaken the ancient thouf’h not \ot wholly obsolete nia\- 
iins of whi»g,isiii, a conce'-sion cquallv dis^rae('f^l .snd un¬ 
warrantable. From the tenor of thi.t address it ini:,hi he 
infcricd, that the pecuniary cinh.irrassincnts of the crown 
were a just ground of exultation and appl.iuiic; and the 
whole speech formed a curious contrast to the famous ad¬ 
dress ol Sir Fletcher Norton to the sovereign on a similar 
occasion, fivc-and-twenty years liefore." 

Mr. Gelshattt draws a very unfavourable picture of 
the abilities displayed by our ministers in mauagitig 
the negociations which terminated in the peace of 
Amiens; and seems to think that by any tolerable ma¬ 
nifestation of wisdom and firtnne.ss, much more fa¬ 
vourable terms might have been obtained. There is 
subjoined to the history an appendix, coiifinuing the 
transactions of government down to the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens. In tliis review he endeavours 
to shew that the ministers became very soon ashamed, 
and repciilcil of the peace which they had made; that 
instead of endeavouring by a steady and vigarous po¬ 
licy to keep France exactly to the terms of their 
treaty; by exactly fulfilling those terms themselves to 
leave no subterfuge to the opposite party; and by the 
display of a frank and friendly disposition to cultivate 
a similar disposition and good friendship in the oppo¬ 
site country, they anxiously sought for excuses to 
avoid fulfilling the treaty ; displayed a captious, su- 
perciliou.s, and disdainful temper; and courted a rup¬ 
ture rather than coalition and peace. His appendix 
is drawn up with no little ability, and we own that 
he made this view of the transactions appear more 
probable to us than it did before. 

In the whole of that system of policy which has 
been pursued by this conntry towards France, since 
the year 1/93, the author condemns the government 
of this country. This naturally gives occasion to a 
favourable leaning towards the government which op¬ 
posed that system; and we could point out .several 
things which Mr. R. has praised as done in France, 
which we think he would have blamed, if done 
here. In genera), however, the interests of liberty 
and justice Mr. llelsharn vindicates iii that country 
in a similar strain to tluit which he uses iii other 
instances. 


Transactimis of the lUmtl tiocii ty of r.ilhiburs'h —fici/ig 
the Continuiition of htrl Uccotid, togi.liur uit/i 1‘ai t 
Third of the Tijth I'^olutne, ISO.i. 

2ff\e continuation of part second of this volume 
ctntains two papers; the first entitled, Disquisitions 
on the Origin and Radical Sense of the Grgek Prepo- 
•itions; the second. Experiments and Observations 

VOL. V. 


upon the Contraction of Water hy Heat at low Tem¬ 
peratures. 

Paper \:tt. —Disquisilions on the Origin .and Radical 

Sense of the Gi'eeh I’reposilicus. liy J.imes llonar, 

F.R.S. Edinburgh. Read Dec. 19 , ;J.iu. 10’, 

and I’Vb. ‘J(t, INOl'. 

I'he perplexity and obsrurity attend'ng all efrmo- 
h)gie;il iinesligatioii in general, and tin; want of fixed 
principles to ihivct the inquiites ol llic Plnlnlc •i-.i, had 
rendered the‘-.tudy of tlii; suliject a in ittcv ol much 
difiicfilly. Tin r()ii?cf|i’enrc h.i-. h"cr. th it in j.h.-i' of 
■jonnd reasoning, Klymologist-. lute lei n cont'-nted to 
anuise us with a vaiioiy of unprofil.ihio .si.ltii iiei, ••ml 
in place of truth, to sulistiluie conjeeluie. This has 
iieec.ssarily e.xposed them to the.illack.s ol lidicule, a 
weapon which often succeeds where sound .irguineiit 
fails. I’ut if etymologists and tlieir whini.sical con¬ 
ceits have been ridiculed it doi's not follow that fliere 
is no foundation for tlie science, or, iliattiieir study 
is without utility. The subject has 1kx;ii lately in¬ 
vestigated upon principles which arc likely to .st.ind 
the test of the most rigid examination; and its utility 
will be questioned only by svn li as do not sullicienlly 
comprehend it. 

In the r.rordiion of the present disiinisition, Mr. 
Bonar states some of the advantages whiili maybe 
expected to result from the study, the < onsiiloration 
of which operated upon his mind as an inducement ic» 
engage in it, at least to the extent iiUimaletl in tim 
title. The pfinciples upon wliicli Mr. Bonar proceeds 
arc those wiiich have been introduccil or adopted by 
the Dutch etymologists, Scluiltcns Ten Kate, and 
Hemsterbuis, and by tlie author of the JD/t ci dioiix <>f 
Purhy. The purpose of language is to communicate 
our thouglits: and for this the above etymologists 
contend that the noun and the verb are all that arc 
necessary. The form of expression, however, is at 
first tedious and circuitous, and dispatch is a great 
desideratum in the communication of our thoughts. 
Hence the introduction of abbreviations which will 
account for all the seeming variety of parts of speech 
enumerated by grammarians. Mr. Bonar is of opi¬ 
nion, that in tracing language to its first elements, it 
will probably be found that it is from the verb that 
the whole has gradually branched out. Satisfied, how¬ 
ever, that the above-mentioned principles are thc.<fnly 
sure guide in investigating the structure of language, 
he accordingly applies them to the analysis of the 
Greek particles, acknowledging tliat muth has been 
already done to facilitate the investigation by the suc- 
cesiive labours of Dr. Moor, and Mr. Dalziel, as 
well as by the researches of Linnep and Seheide. 

In analysing the prepositions of any language, Mr. 
Bonar thinks it may be assumed as certain, “ That to 
every preposition, one primary i .idieal idea was origi¬ 
nally fixed—that this idea was for the most part taken 
from sensible objects—and that from this radical IcUm 
all the secondary applications may be either imme¬ 
diately or circuitously traced.—It would have added 
considerably to the support of the theory m liicli Mr. 
Bonar adopts, if he had stated these lemarks as the 
result of his investigations, rather than assumed theiu 
as first principles. It was not necessary to his pur- 

2 0 
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fying tet druton, or what is ecjoivaienti sitting, restinj^ 
stoppingi and by understanding the word place, which 
seems to be of great use in Mr. Bonara theory, it 
came at last to express sitting place, restiiig pla<|C«. 
stopping place, by which means, he thinks, all ita 
uses m^ be accounted for.-^if^« “s I came 

to Troy.—I came—stopping place—^I'roy. 

K.«m.—I n tracing the origin of »*t*, a difficulty <x- 
curs for the want of a radical verb corresponding with 
it in signification. But Mr. Bonar gets over the diflS- 
culty by having recourse to the system of cc^nates 
existing in the Greek language from which it is ascer¬ 
tained, that where the radical coiisonant in tlie primi¬ 
tive roots, was the same, the signification was also the 
same, though the vowels were varied. Thus mv and 
xiw denoted originally the same idea, though in the 
progress of the language the traces of one of the roots 
might be lost. K.i« must have been die present indi¬ 
cative active of the defective verb I lie. But 

must have had tlie same signification, /o lufj or lay 
liovin, and e*T<t, 3 verbal noun proceeding fro.ii it, 
must originally have signified laying place, or lying 
place. This will account for its different applications. 
KxTct ftimiut Tivxiie Kit/MSet, We lie—lying place, or 
place where we are laid—the thick bushes—among 
the thick bushes. 

The analysis of this preposition may be con- 
dered as the grand trial of Mr. Bonar s skill and inge¬ 
nuity. Mirii, when construed with tlie genitive de¬ 
notes Tvif/i, with the dative with the accusative 

njter. These significations exhibit a great deal of 
seeming contradiction at least, and the theory that re¬ 
conciles them must certainly be a good one Miree 
appears to Mr. Bonar to be an immediate derivative 
from the obsolete verb fwa, to go, its primary signi¬ 
fication having been, most probably, a post, a 
rvay ilirvclor, nearly the same as it still is in Latin, 
meta, a goal. But if so, it would soon be transferred 
■■ ■ a 
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pose fo assume so much. It would have been suffi¬ 
cient if he had assumed only the principle that our 
present sorts of words and forms of expressions have 
arisen from abbreviations and corruptions which may 
be traced to the noiin or the verb. This is in fact the 
principle upon which lie proceeds, and conducts his 
analysis of each preposition. Of part of this analysis 
we sliall give an abridged view, from which the 
reader may, perhaps, be able to judge of tlic whole. 

—It apiiears to liave been a frequent practice 
among Greek writers, either to add to words the ter¬ 
mination 91, or simply to insert the letter <P before the 
termination. With the assi.stant;e of this clue Mr. 
Bonar derives the preposition «sp<<p» from tlie obsolete 
verb '«/«>•', t'J cmtirucc or g raxp, and hence he deduces 
it.s different significations.—1. /Ibuut or round a place 
or object, as xiMti oUiaurt, They dwell—place 
grasped, or comprehended by their dwellings—the 
city, that is, round about the city. ‘ 2 . Figuratively— 
ebmrt or coiiccriiiu^ 'Auiipi a treatise— 

aubjeet comprehended—the stars, that is, concerning 
the stars. 

'Aj’ie.—This preposition presents more difficulties. 
Gr.iramarians are not agreed with regard to its radical 
signification, because it cannot be traced to any other 
woril tending to illustrate its meaning. Mr. Bonar 
think.s Hr. Moor comes nearest the truth, in sup¬ 
posing it to express— t/ic lineis of dinxlion traced back¬ 
ward. But i"* signifies very frequently vp or upward. 
This, says Mr. Buiiar, is because Jo-wn «r downward is 
the natural or usual direction which bodies take when 
left to themselves. Perhaps, this explication discover# 
more of ingenuity than of solidity. It accounts, in 
deed, for the form of expression, but seems to be ra¬ 
ther far-fetehed.—n? «•« •w *«>)». Having thus 

spoken I ascended the vessel—I went—direct ion of 
my going—the vessel—in the order of position the 
reverse of what is usual with bodies, that is, ujnvards. 

A>tJ.—^T he different significations of «»T-i are ac¬ 
counted for by dedneing it from the obsolete noun 
an, ic»r«5 the Jronl at face, of which anr* the accusative 
case is still in use as an adverb. hkMtti itrl (vgn, 
aCt or placed—fronting the door—before the door. 

Ato. —By tracing the cognates and derivatives of 
this prepo.sition, Air. Bonar discovers it to have been 
originally a noun signifying distant or remote 
which, with the assistance of some implied and com 
mon noun, signifying place or point, came to be used 
111 the radical sense of distant point, or extreme point 
Ax’ apbfw'eiTut fbi, darting at me from the eyes— 
extreme point of darting—the eyes. 

E15. —^There ha.s been considerable diversity of opi¬ 
nion concerning the radical sense of the preposition •»{ 
Or. Moor supposes it to have been originally the nu 
tneral adjective fis, if. l.inuep derives it from s», 
to tend, and Scheide makes it a contraction of tur*' 
within. But none of these deductions seems suffi¬ 
cient to account for the various uses of ik. It was 
necessary, therefore, to have recourse to some other 
Mr. Bonar accordingly points out one which has at 
least the merit of being extremely plausible.—^The 
defective verb ipnu, to til, must have been the perfect 
passive of an obsolete verb f*>, of which the participle 
of one of the aeorists passive mast have been in, sign! 
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to sigiii/y a conductor of the waj, a guide, u compa¬ 
nion ; by wliicl) explication its different uses may be 
easily resolved. Mtr<» £«{&»-«» Singing with the 

Iffi e — iiiigittg—accompaniment—the lyre, Mtrit x^artln 
irttHTa, He ita.v busu among the foremost—hr was busy— 
gonductors or companions surrounding—the J'oreinost, 
MfTtt T« uixtuna s»iw. To come qfter the war—to corner 
leader or predecessor in point of time—the lear. 

From this view of Mr. Bonar’s disquisition, the 
reader will be enabled to form an opinion of its merit} 
and if be is inclined to consult the original, he will 
find it to be a most masterly specimen of etymological 
analysis. Some of his derivations appear to be rather 
fanciful, but it must be allowed that they account well 
for the circumstance they are brought to explain. 

In an appendix, Mr, Bonar exhibits an outline of 
what he conceives to be the true system of Greek ana¬ 
logy, w'hich, as it is the ground upon which he pro¬ 
ceeds in tracing the line of cognates and derivatives, he 
thinks proper to elucidate by some observationa. The 
system of the dnadt he neither wholly adopts nor to¬ 
tally rejects} but he considers them as deriving4|ieir 
signification only from the addition of consonai.18. 
“ Karh of the different consonants united with the 
vowel-sotmds in the form of the duads was einployed 
to express some one general idea, which might be 
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traced in variont ramifications through ail the words 
emanating from that primitive root. The radical 
ideas announced by the diderent consonants, struck 
Mr. Bonar to be somewhat of the following nature: 

^ impulse, v expulsion, piercing forc-e, ^ expansion. 

It laying force, ;i abra^on, ^ compressioif, ►•clc.iving 
force, g violent friction, r adhesion, f fluency, «tre- 
nxor, T tension, <fi eruptive force, x opening, ^ gentle 
friction. 

Of all the .systems of Greek analogy this seems to 
be the most fanciful. Mr. Bonar, however, appears 
to be well qualified to siipjrort it both from his inge¬ 
nuity of argument, and eloquence of style. 

Paper QJ, —Experiments and Observations upon the 

Contraction of Water by Heat at low Temjxsratures. 

By I'Uomas Charles Hope, M.D. F.R.S. Kd. Pro¬ 
fessor of Cliemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 

Read . 9 th January, 1 S 01 -. 

To the general law, that bodies are expanded by 
heat and contracted by cold, it has been long known 
that water at a certain temperature furnishes an excep¬ 
tion. It acquires its maximum of density at the tem¬ 
perature of about 40“ of I'ahrenlieit's thermometer, 
and expands, perhaps, in an equal proportion at equal 
degrees, whether cooled below or heated above that 
temperature. But although this anomaly with regard 
to the cfFect of heat has been long believed to be the 
fact, the experiments upon which it rested were, by 
some philosophers, not reckoned to be altogether so 
decisive as to preclude the possibility of mistake. 

It was said that the dimensions and capacity of the 
instruments employed ii\ experiment undergo so much 
change from variations of temperature that it is difli- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine whether the ap¬ 
parent anomaly is nut rather the efl'ect of this change. 
This objection was urged by Dr. Hooke more than a 
century ago against the experiments of Dr. Croiine, 
which were the first on this subject, and has lately 
been revived by Mr. Dalton, whose former experi¬ 
ments seemed to have furnished the most decisive 
proofs of the existence of the anomaly. 

About three months before this paper was read, 
Mr. Dalton, in a communication to Dr. Hope, in¬ 
formed him that after a long train of experiments, hi 
was led to believe that he and his predecessors in the 
same field of investigation had fallen into a mistake 
with regard to the contraction of water by heat and 
its expansion by cold, because on subjecting water to 
different degrees of temperature in instruments made 
of diflerent materials, he found the point of greatest 
density to be indicated at a diflerent temperature in 
each. With an apparatus of earthen ware it was at 
the 34th degree; of glass, at the 4l!nd; of brass, at 
the 4()th} and of lead, at the .“iOth. These results arc, 
indeed, very diflerent j but they are not snflicient to 
warrant the conclusion that the anomaly in the case 
of water does not exist. It was to be expected that 
an apparatus of different materials would affect the 
resi^ of the experiment with regard to the maximum 
ofylMsitv; but if it exhibited above and below that 
nmimum, phenomena similar to those which were 
exhibited by the former apparatus, the conclusion 
to be drawn from it was not that the anom^y did not 
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exist, but that the materials employed at aa instrumeiu 
affected the result of the experiment. 

From thi.s argument alone, we tl.iuk Mr. Dalton’s 
doubts might Itave been shown to he gr.^nndl('‘ss. Dr 
Hope, however, went to work in a difleront way. He 
instituted a set of experiments upon prinriploF tol.illy 
different from all former experiments, < ;(lrul 3 tu’d lilto 
them to exhibit the singular fact, wiiiiuut hong ii.iblc 
to similar objections. 

When a bticly is dilated, whither by heat or cold, 
its specific gravity is lessened. The movements among 
the particles of fluids, when any inequ.ility of tempe¬ 
rature prevails in the mass, is owing to (his cause. 
It occurred to Dr. Hope, that he might avail himselt 
of these movements, and upon statical pfinciples de- 
tcmiine the question in dispute. He argued tlms. If 
ice-cold water, in acquiring temperature, is found, in 
its whole, progress, to have the warmer parts near the 
top, it will follow that wafer is subject to the usual 
law, and is expanded like other bodies by lie.it; but 
if the event turns out to be diflerent, then is the ex¬ 
istence of the anomaly proved. 

F-rperimc/ii 1 st .—“ 1 filled a cylindrical jar of glass 
inches deep, and 4^ in diameter, with water of 
temperature .‘52° and placed it on a table, interposing a 
considerable thickness of matter posses.sed of little 
|)ower of conducting heat. I snsiiended two thermo¬ 
meters in the fluid, nearly in the axis of the jar, one 
with its ball about half an inch from the bottom, the 
other at the ^me distant^ below the surface. Tlie 
jar was freely exposed to the air of the room, the tem- 


perature of which was from 00° to 0’2°- 

-The experi- 

ment commenced at noon. 



Top Thermomtfr. 

Bottom no. 


;52 . 

. .. 3'2 

In 10 minutes. 

. 

... .344- 

— :10 . » .. 

.‘5.5..') . ... 

... .37 

_ 50.. 

.‘57 . 

... 38 

— an hour . 

.38 . 

. .. .38 

~-gf 10 minutes 

42 . 

... .';s.2.') 

- . _ 

44* 

40 

-SO 

‘lfi'4- . 

. .. 41-h 

— 2 hours Sc 10 • . 

48 

... 42.5 


^0 ■ 

• 44- 

-50 

.50..) . 

. .s 45 

— 4 hours —• .. ■ 

.5V . 

... 49" 


From this experiment it is proved, that when ice- 
cold water is heated by the influx of the ambient air, 
the warmer portions of the fluid actually descend, and 
occupy the bottom of the vessel. Consequently, ice- 
cold water is contracted by heat. But as soon as (he 
fluid at the bottom indicates a temperature of 3h° the 
phenomenon is totally changed, the warmer portion 
ascends and occupies the summit, proving that water 
is now expanded by heat. 

F.vpcrment '2nd. —“ I filled the same jar with water 
of temperature .'i3°, and that I might observe the phe¬ 
nomena of cooling, I placed it in the axis of a much 
larger cylindrical vessel nearly full of water, of tem¬ 
perature 41°, and, by an earthen ware support raised 
it about three inches from the bottom, taking care 
that the water should be on the same level in both 
vessels. As soon as I liad adjusted the two tlicrmo- 
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nictors, Hs in the former experiment j 
the Mp of ilie fluid was still at 
one liad fallen to 

Top. 

Irj f) minutes. o.;’’ .. 

— 15 .. 5f .. 


I observed that 
but the bottom 

Bottom. 

. t.i 

. tl 


To accelerate the cooling, the water in tlie laige cy^ 
lindor was withdrawn by a syphon, and its place sup- 
plieil by ice -cold water. 



. .-IS .... 

_ -ic-f 

iiJiiitiit. > • • 

.. -11 .. . 

... . to 

4.5 


.... 40 

.If) —. . 

4 C) 

.... to 

’ ’ 0 

;*,-1 - .. 


.... -10 

.‘>8 —-- . . 

• » • 9 • s3i'^ • S , , 

.... 39 

(>5 ... ., 

.‘l I? 

.... 37 


.T t .... 

.. .. 3(i 

03 - .. 

• • * • • • • • • 

.. .. 34- 


Tliis experiment is the counterpart of the former. 
It piovcs lint wlien acylindcrof water of .Vi® is cooled 
by cirenmtiuent iced fluid, the colder part of the wa¬ 
ter takes possession of the bottom of the vessel till it 
arrives at it-”. It is then stationary till the surface 
reaches the same point. But in the further progress 
of the refrigeration the phenomena are completely 
changed. The colder p.irt of the fluid now rises to 
the surface, which attains its lowest degree of tempe¬ 
rature long before the bottom. *» 

These with a number of other experiments which 
we cannot now detail, varied in all possible ways, and* 
conducted with all possible accuracy, m.av be regarded 
as a complete demonstration ot the fact, “ that water 
possesses a peculiarity of constitution in relation to 
tlic effects ol caloric, and is, withm a short range of 
temperature, an exception to the general law of t.\pnn~ 
iivtt hu halt,'' The f ict then is e-tablished, but what 
is the cause of it ?—The expansion which water ex¬ 
periences in the act of freezing is generally attributed 
to a new arrangement which the pai tides assume, 
determined, probably, by their polarity. But if this 
j'Oi.irity acts with so oiiich onci'{,y at wJiy may it 
not be supposed to begin to exert its influence at 
temperattnes more elevated?—And upon tlie same 
principl;, why may not heal be supposed to contract 
water ot ,‘5.;° by counteracting the small portion of po¬ 
larity that survives the liqnifaction ?—This Dr. Hope 
.suggosis as, at least, a plausible explication of the 
pheiiomcnuii. but cli.v. i'. .i by any means pretend to 
be himself soiislicd wliti u. 

M. do Luc alloilged, and Mr. Dalton seemed to 
have ct)nfuiiu‘d the opinion, that vatcr, at anv' given 
degree of lemjieratnrc, above or below -1-1“, pussos-cs 
the same density. 

But (lom some circumstances which occurred in 
the course of Dr. Hope’s experiments, be is inclined 
to think that this is not exactly tlie truth. During 
the heating or cooling ot the water below 10° the dif¬ 
ference of tcmpciature between the top and bottom 
of tlic fluid was less than what occurred at the s...'iic 
number of degrees above it. li 'eeins probable, 
therefore, tliat water from -10° is more expanded at 
equal degrees of elevation than of depression. 


Von. V. P.wT 3.—IltsTORY OP the Society.— 
Meteorolusj. —l.sL A comparison of some obser¬ 
vations oil the Diurnal Variations of the Barometer 
made in Pey'rouso’s Voyage Round the World, with 
those jnade at Calcutta by pr. Balfour, was read 
by Professor Pl.iyfair, Jan. irb.9- 

The first set of observations was tinde by M. La- 
maiion, who accompanied Pcyrousc, and who was 
instructed by the Academy' «f Scieucos to keep an 
exact account of the heights of the barometer in the 
vicinity of the equator at different hours of the day, 
with a view to discover what quantity of its varia¬ 
tion is due to the attioa of the sun an.i moon, that 
quantity being theie supposed to be its niaxiinum. 

In ajiproacliing the equator on the '.’Mil September, 
I7‘S.), M. Jaimanon, wlio made use ot Nairiie’s ma¬ 
rine barometer, found that from -l to U) A .\I. the 
liaronieter rose 1 line, from 10 y\ M. to L P.M. 
fell j from t- to 10 PM. rose from lo P.M, 

'J.sth It) 1- A.M. ‘Jpth fell l-j^^Ime, troin t- to 10 A.M. 
lose 1-j’j; from 10 A.M. lu -I- P.M tell J-?j; and' 
from 1- to to P.M. rose I. From these and other ob¬ 
servations to the same effect, it followed llut the mer¬ 
cury stands highest about the middle of tbetlay, from 
which time it descends till the eve’)iiig, and rises 
again during the night, producing in the barometer a 
variation of about l-t line, which corresponds to a 
height in the atmosphere of neailr .>>o feet. 

Between these and the observations of Dr. Balfour 
at Calcutta, in 17fi, there is a remarkable co¬ 
incidence. Dr. Balfonr, who observed the barometer 
during a whole lunation, found that the mercury con¬ 
stantly fell from to at night to it in the morning; 
from () to lU; in the morning it rose; Irom 10 in 
ihe morning to b at night it fell again; and lastly 
rose from 0 to 10 at night. The only difference is, 
that in the one set of experiments the minimum is 
at -1, and in the other at (>.—Dr. Balfour attributed 
these variations to the reciprocations of the sea and 
land breezes during the d.ay and night. But the ob- 
son 'itions of the French navigator destroy this pro¬ 
bability. The subject is certainly deserving of a fuller 
iijvcsligation, but as the learned Professor observes, 
it is doubtful whether those jthenomena can be as¬ 
cribed to atmospherical tides produced by the sun 
and moon, as the cWwg and //oai/ig of the mercury 
in the barontefer appears to have no dopcndeiice on 
the position of those luminaries iclatively to one 
another, but happens, it would seem, constantly at 
tlic same hour, in all aspects of the moon and all 
sca.tons of the year. 

An account of an Aurora Borealis, observed in 
day-light at Abesfoyle, in Perthshire, on the lOtli 
Feb. i7f)fb by Patrick Graham, D.D. was com¬ 
municated by the Rev, D. Finlayson, Nov. 4, 

i:.w. 

This happened after n period of intense cold during 
which much snow had fallen. It had begun to thaw; 
the teraperatuie of the air was mild, and the ifsjiect 
of the sky serene. The sun was yet a full honrabi|ve 
Ihe horizon when the heavens became covered with a 
light pali-iffi vapour, extending in longitudinal streaks 
trom west to east. Ou a minuter examination, this 
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proved to exhibit all the characters of a true Aurora 
Borealis. It continued for a space of more than 
twenty minutes, and then gradually vanished. Per¬ 
haps the phenomenon appears more frequently than 
is suspected. In the Annual Register for there 
is au account of an Aurora Borealis seen 1^' day-liglit 
in Ireland, by Dr. Henry Uslier. 

3. An account of two intersecting Rainbows seen at 
Dunglass, in East Lothian, July I7!!ib was com¬ 
municated by Professor Playlair,#Jau. (ith Ir’OO. 

At DunglasS, in July l7J)y, a little before .sun-set, 
a large and beautiful rainbow was seen, formed on a 
cloud whicli hung over tl(e sea. 'I'lie sun was about 
2°higli; the elevation of the highest point ot I In¬ 
arch about -K)". At tlio point wdiere tho norlhcru 
extremity of tliis arch touched the hoiizon, aiiollu-i 
arch seemed also to spring from the sea diverging 
from the former at an angle of ;) or 4“ on the side to¬ 
wards the siiii. A similar phenomenon i.s dcicribed 
in the Philo.sophical Transactions, as liming been 
seen at Spithead, by a gcmleman who aieribcd it 
the reflection of tlie sun’s rays Irom the surlace of tlie 
sea. 'I'liis hypothesis seemed to agree exactly wiili 
the plu-no.menon observed by Proiessor Playlair. 
The accidental rainbow was seen only at the extremity, 
where the principal arch rose from the sea, and where 
the sun’s rays reflected from the water might fall on 
the drops of rain ; but on the other part of the 
cloiul, where the land intervened, there was no such 
appearance. 

CiiT'.MtsTiiv.-yOn Feb. Ird 1800, Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie, Bart, read a paper eontaimng an account ot 
Experiments which he had made oii the Combustion 
of the Diamond. 

This paper was published in Nicholson’s Journal 
for 1.S00. The public has, therefore, heeu long ac¬ 
quainted with it. which renders it unnecessary to 
enter into the detail of it at present. We shall state 
only the results.— 1st. The degree of temperature, at 
which the combustion of the diamond takes place, is 
found, according to the cxperiiiients of Sir Gsorge, 
to be 14° or l.i“of Wedge wood's pyrometer. Tltis is 
much lower than had been torinerly sttpposed. J, 
The accuracy of Guyton’s experiments on the dia¬ 
mond is confirmed by a set of similar experiments, 

■ instituted to remove some doubts tiial were entertained 
with regard to the co^cln^i^encos of tliose mailc b\ 
Guyton. The results obtained by Sir George vveie 
the same. 

ddly. The identity of carbon and diamond is still 
farther conhrmed by an exj)erimciit of a new and dil- 
ferent kind, in which a mixture of oxide of iion and 
diamoiul powder, after being exposed for about li.ili 
an hour in a Cornish clay crucible, was found to be 
reduced into a metallic button ot cast iron. 

Minrrah ^,,.—The Rev. Dr. William Richardson, 
late F. T. C. D. having sent to Dr. Hope a collec¬ 
tion of Specimens Irom the Northern Coast ot An- 
tiyw? with a catalogue and observation.s, the speei- 
nfens were exhibited and the observations read. 
March 7, 18Ud. 

The first part of these observations relates^o a .spe¬ 
cies of basalt discovered by Dr. Richardson, in the 
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peninsula of Portrush, about six miles to the west of 
the Giant’s Cansewa}-, to which M. Pictet, of Ge- 
t,eva, when he visited Portru.sh, in a tour through 
Ireland in 18iJl, gave the name of ^ilicruUH baxalt. It 
is found to contain a greater propoiiion of silica than 
usual. It is arranged in p.irallcl str.ata I'rnm ten to 
twenty inches thick, constructed of livge prism.9 
generally pent.igonal, wl ieli, wlien btuken, ilivide 
into .smaller pri.-.ms. It contains marine extuia; in 
great abund.ince; tor which icasoti some miiict.'ii)gi>.ls 
deny th.it this fossil is ba>a1t. The next part ot the 
oijsorvatioiis relates to the constrnclioii oi tite, vvhin- 
itone dvkes on the coast of Antrini. They ate formed 
of' large massive prisms laid horizontally, which are 
.ilways divisible into smaller pi isms tb.at<ire likewise 
horizontal. 

At,'.I.UK . — )Utl' for reducing to nconlinncd fraction 
the squaie-ioot of any given Integer number not a 
square. By James Ivory, Esq. Communicated 
lOtb Jan. 1801. 

To (State this rule at full Icngtii, and to illustrate it 
by example, would require jK-iliaps more loom than 
Its importance entitles ii to in tins place. It seems, 
however, to be sutlieieiitly adapted to purposes of 
practical utility. 

Suiiuuiiv,—March 7th 180.1, Mr. Russel read .in 
account of a singular variety of i lei nia, which oc¬ 
curred to him while he was delivering iheiuieal lec¬ 
tures in cuiijuist tion with Dr. Broun .nid Mi. Thom¬ 
son. It is a species <if iiigum.il hetnia, in which 
• the viscera burst through tlie tomftion p.irieies of 
tho abdomen, exactly op|)ositc to the lower ami exter¬ 
nal oiifiee ot the ring, where they come into contact 
with the spermatic cord, and descend along with it 
directly into the scrotum.” 

Antuju iTiI.s.— l.v/.—June a leltrr 

from the AIrhc Mann was read, coiicerijiiig the char- 
ireu.se of Perth, Irom which it appeals that it w.rs 
ereited during the reign, aiul by the direction of James 
1. of Scotland, about 1 I.,.'"’. The first I'l.ei wa.s Os¬ 
wald do Corda ; the la.st Au.im Forman. 'Ihe demo¬ 
lition of the religious ftoiises at Pcilh, beg,in in l.'i.'i.i,’. 

Id. Account of the term Skull or Skoll as used in old 
writings, being an article in the. f '.'iinntlutiiutl l)u - 
linnan/of ihc Scoili'ili IjHirj^ii, , jiioposed to be 
published by the Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. read 
April loti.J, 

From this speeinien of etymological disquisition, 
the public will be able, to judge of Dr. Jamieson’s 
I aiiililies as an etymologist. It eeitaiiily exhibits markii 
: of tlic most minute aequaintanee with the maniicr.s, 

I customs and language of tlie aniieiit Scots; and 
..liows him to be well qnalitied for compiling such a 
dictionary as be proposes to publish. 

Skui., Skui.i, Skoi.l.— I.'’/. A goblet or large bowl 
for coutaining liquor of any kind. 

“ Attd on we kest of warnie milk mnnv .i fkul 
And of the blude of sacrifice coupis full.'’ 

Dougl. V i.'g. 

-“ Infl.ikoun and in rkoll 

Tltey skyiik the wine. Ibid. 

2d/y.—By metonymy, the form of salutation whi-.h 
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HOW' expressed by wliat is called drinling one's of success. He resolved to 9pply himself to the 
/ifiifth. study and practice of agriculture. With thii view 

'I’hc K.nrl of Gow’rie was direricd from his Majesty he fixed his residence for some time with a farmer in 
to drink his ico//} (that is, his health.) Norfolk, from whom he received practical lessons in 

Gowr. Conspir. husbandry. During his stay in England he made 
Pii/ii-r \st. —Riographic.il Account of the late Dr. niany jrtur«ie.s on foot into’different parts of the 
J imes Hution, E.ll.S. Edinb. JJy Mr. Playfair, country for the purpose of studying mineralogy or 
Head Jan. Kith t8((.J. S*^ology- He aftcrw'ards visited Flanders with the 

If the life of men of science abounds not with view of promoting both his mineralogical and agri* 
that variety of sinking incident which attracts the cultural studies. In I To* he returned to Scotland and 
attention, and excites the wonder of the generality of fixed his residence bn his own farm in Berwickshire, 
readers; it aflbrds at least, when well detailed, a where heintroduced the new husbandry which has since 
most intcie.sling and instructive le.sson to the philoso- made such rapid advances in that quarter. About the 
phical mind. If the dawnings and dcvelopcments of year 1763 he left Berw'ickshire, and went to reside 
genius are/pointed out and discriminated; if the in Edinburgh, giving his undivided attention to 
cnus(».s ate ascertained which give to the mind its ori- scientific pursuits. This gave him the advantage of 
ginal bias to a particular study : or if they are traced enjoying with less interruption, the society of his lite- 
to the instructive operation'? of the powers of genius mry friends, among whom were Dr. Black, Mr. 
itself; if the progress of the mind is marked in its Russel, and Professor Adam Ferguson, 
pursuit after knowledge, from its incipient and early Dr. Hutton’s first publication was given to the 
exertions to the full maturity of its powers ; and if world in 1777, entitled, Coimdcrations on the Nature, 
the habits and plan of study acquired or adopted by t-iunlift/, and Distinvttuns of Coal and Culm. It proves 
men of genius arc well described; much has been that culm is the small or refuse of the infusible or 
done to interest and instruct mankind. These condi- stone coal, but very diflerent in its properties from 
tions we conceive to he united in Mr. Playfair’s Bio- the small of the fusible coal. A sketch of his great 
grapliii-al Account of Dr. Hutton ; of which wc be- work, his Thconj of the Earth, the formation of 
lieve all good judges will be ready to express their ap- which had been the object of many years of previous 
firobaiion. Of this account wc .shall give a short ab- study, was communicated to the Royal Society of 
stract. Edinburgh soon after its original institution. Mr. 

“ Dr. James Hutton, was the .son ofi Mr. William Playfair’s illustration of this theory is already known 
Hutton, merdianl in Edinburgh, and was born in to the public, and he contents himself in the present 
th.it city on thd .'id of June, 17~b. He entered tha account with giving only a general outline. It is not 
university as a student of Humanity, in Nov. 1741). our business to inquire into the mciits of the Hut- 
Hc studied afterwards under the celebrated Maclaurin, tonian theory at present. It is sufficient to say that 
but did not prosecute the mathematical sciences to Mr. Playfair represents it in the most favourable light 
any great extent. 'I’he oiigin of his attachment to possible; and we consider him a.s being well qu.ilified 
the study of chemistry is traced to the accidental to judge of its merits. Another p.iper, a 'Ihroiy of 
mention of a chemic.il fact by Professor Stevenson in Rain, appeared also in the first volume of the Edin- 
his prelections on logic. The t.ict was, that «i/ua regto burgh Transactions. This theory, as is well known, 
is the only solvent ol' gold which re<|uiies the united met with a most vigorous and determined opposition 
action of two .acids, each of which singly is capable from M. De Luc, and became a subject of contro- 
ot dissolving any of the baser metals. This im- versy, which was conducted with pcrhap.i too much 
portant pheiionu non drew him. as if by a kind of warmth. After the period of these two publications, 
elective atlract'o.i to the study of chemistry, with a Or. Hutton made several excursions into dillbrent 
forceih.it could iiev er afterwards be overcome. His parts of Scotland, with a view of comparing certain 
plr.K)»oj)bic.i! citiecr was however interrupted by his results of his theory with actual observation; and 
eitgaeing at the reejnest of his friends, as an appren- in these he seem.s to have been very successful. In 
tiee to a writer to the signet. But instead of copying 1792 he published Dissertations on different Hidijccts 
w'nts and deeds, or studying the forms of legal pro- in Natural Ehitosophi/, in which his theory for ex- 
ceedings, it was found that his favourite object of plaining the phenomena of the material world, seems 
pnr.suit was the experiments of the crucible and re- to coincide very closely with that of Boscovich, 
tort. He was accordingly released from his engage- though there is no reason to suppose that the former 
roent as an apprentice, and permitted to direct his at- was suggested by the latter. But Dr, Hutton did not 
tention to studies more congenial to his inclinations, confine himself merely to physical speculations; he 
He applied himself to the study of medicine as being directed his attention also to the study of metaphysics, 
the most closely connected with chemistry, and after the result of which was the publication of a work, 
attending the lectures in the University for some years, entitled, /fn Investigation of the Principles of Khok- 
repaired, a.s was then customary, to the continent, to ledge, and of the Progress of Reason Jrom Sense to 
finish his course of study. He took the degree of Science and Philosophy, The metaphysical opinions 
M.D. at I/iyden, in i749. advanced in this work, coincide for the iTioJr''Oart 

After his return from the continent, he began to with those of Dr. Berkeley, from which the rc^er 
tfiink seriously of settling in the world. His views will perhaps be disposed to think that they rest on a 
were first directed to the medical profession, but were very slenRer foundation. Abont this period Dr. Hut- 
soon abandoned fur others that afforded better hopes ton's health began to decline. In the summer of 
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17 P3 he wai seized with a severe illness, which, after 
some intervals of> convalescence, terminated at last in 
- bit death, on Saturday, 26th of March 1797- 

Dr. Hutton’s character is well described by the 
writer of this account, and happily illustrated by a 
comparison with that of Dr. Black ; the Srhcile being 
a most excellent specimen of biographical narrative. 

2</,—Minutes of the Life and Character of Joseph 
Black, M.D, Addressed to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. By Adam I'crgusJn. Read August 
3d 1801. 

After the bold and masterly sketch exhibited in the 
preceding article the reader will be but the more sen¬ 
sible of the deficiencies of the present. Jt will, how¬ 
ever, give him some pleasure to know that Dr. 
Black has since met with a more able biographer. 
But as the pretensions of the writer are very mode¬ 
rate, it would be unfair to criticise bis attempt with 
severity. It ap[)cars however, from the account that 
Dr. Black was born in i7-8, at Bourdeaux, in 
France, where his fatlicr; who was a wine merchant, 
and a native of Beltast, lived in habits of intimacy 
with the great Montesquieu. At the age of twelve, 
the son was sent home to receive the education of a 
British subject, first at the school of Belfast, and then 
at the University of Glasgow, where after the period 
of his discovery of the existence of/a<(/ air in cal¬ 
careous and alkaline substances, and of hent as 
the cause of fiiiidity, he was chosen Professor of 
Medicine and of Chemistry. In 170<) he wjjs called 
from his Professorship at Glasgow, to succeed Dr. 
Cullen, as Piofessor of Chemistry at Edinburgh, 
where he continued to give lectures with iiu rea-.ing 
reputation, for a period of upwards of thirty years. 
He died on the 20th Nov. 1799, in the 71st year of 
his age. _ 

Obimationt on the Poor iar-an, and on the Managtmrnt 
(if'the Poor, tn (treat lirttain, arising from a (.onsi- 
Htraliau of the Returns now before .‘‘arliameiit. tii/ 
the Right Ilotiouiable George Rose, AJ .i‘. bio. 
pp.36. iMiidon, 180.5. JJatchard. Is. (id. 

Mr. Rose is one of the few members of parliament* 
who have turned their altentiun to the first class of 
the objects of legislation, the amelioration of the poli¬ 
tical institutions of the kingdom. For this he deserves 
not only the praise, but the admiration of every intel¬ 
ligent friend of his country. While the labours ot 
those persons who employ themselves in declaiming 
against the power of Bonaparte, or boasting of the 
glory of Great Britain, perish with the sound upon 
theh' lips, better regulations for the intercourse attd 
exigencies of social and political life, regulations by 
which the natural liberty and happiness of individuals 
are promoted, by which national savings arc made, 
and the great machine of society is rendered more 
simple and beautilul in its structure, and more harmo¬ 
nious and easy in its operations, are the most glorious 
exploifyof patriotism, and the greatest benefits to the 
sp^es to which a man belongs. 

That particular to which Mr. Rose has peculiarly 
directed his attention is the system of regulafions for 
the management of the poor in England, a system, 


which the enlightened author of the wealth of nations 
declared to be productive " of the greatest disortler, 
perhaps, of any in the police of England.” The enor¬ 
mous amount of the sums cx)vci)ded for the mainte¬ 
nance of the poor, and the evident cll'ecU of the pro¬ 
vision made for them in encouraging idleness and 
debauchery, have long engaged general attention; but 
still the making of alliances on the Continent, the 
contracting of good loans, and the devising of p.iiriotit'. 
productive taxes, have been considered as objects of 
greater national moment; and the making of improve¬ 
ments in the regulations about the pour, or in any 
other concerns of internal administration, have been 
remitted to a more convenient season. 

One of the most pernicions regulation.?which ever 
had place in any country was that article of flu* p<K)f 
laws, by which a labouring man was proliihitcd from 
carrying his person and indin.try fiom one parish to 
another, for fear of his becoming chargeable to llut 
parish to which he removed. By (his regulation the 
productive powers of the country were inquired in an 
extraofdinary degree ; and the comiiioii people were 
exposed to the cruellest oppression. It w as Mr. Ilo.se 
who first introduced a change in this ancient institu¬ 
tion. He introduced it with considerable address. 
The change was not proposed as a direct object, otlier- 
w iso it would most probably have been ojqiosed by .ill 
the halers of innovation, by all those persons vvho 
think that every thing which can be done for the ame¬ 
lioration of thtf human condition, has been done be¬ 
fore oiir day. In a bill for the oncouragement of 
tvicndly societies, Mr. Rose contrived to inset t a cl.iiiso 
to exempt all members of those .societies from being 
removeable from any parish, till they became actually 
chargeable to it. After ibis aJi.intage h.iil bei-ii 
gained, a further attempl was tlioughi :i.Jviseable, and 
a law wa.s procured rendering all persons w'haisoever 
free from removal till they became actually chargeable. 
We know very few measures of government for many 
years equally salutary with this ■, and it is to Air. Rose 
we are indebted for it. 

Ill the pamphlet before us, Air. Rose says, " wlielljcr 
any thing more shoulc^ now* be done to prevent re¬ 
movals may be fit for consideration.” We believe, if 
with the good intentions, and the knowledge, which 
Mr. Rose brings to the cnnsideratinii of this subject, 
he reflects for but a very short time on the hardships 
which may be, and arc inflicted upon individuals by 
arbitrary removals, at the moment ot becoming charge¬ 
able, he will not lung remain in doubt that something 
more should be done to prevent them. The moment 
of sickness is the most usual moment of a man's be¬ 
coming unable to support himself. How cruel at that 
time to be deprived of the repose, and quiet which 
bis situation requires, to be tumbled into a common 
cart, and driven to a distant parish, often to the cer¬ 
tain sacrifice of his life ? A man is established in a 
parish in a regular employment by which he main¬ 
tains in comfort himself and his family. But his wife 
and most of his children are seized with an epidemical 
fever; he must suspend his industry to wait upon 
them, and he has no longer the means of supplying 
their wants. At this painful moment his family are 
to be removed into a distant parish, where be has 
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possil ly not the same mcnns of industry, and where 
he mnj never be able to support them again. Iniiu- 
iiiorablc other cases may be conceived by any person, 
and whoever is acquainted witii the practical state ot 
iMigl.md will have no occasion to draw upon his ima¬ 
gination. 

We wonder not, however, that Mr. Rose saw grc.tt 
dinicullies. Tiie di'struction of the law of selllemont 
aggravates several ot the dis.idvant.iges of the remain- | 
ing legulations. In truth the i-.rovision of .settlement 
and the other provision', of ihe poor l.iws were made 
for one anolhi'r. 'fhey form a complete system, 
which, iio'.vevcr defer tue in the whole, is consi.stont 
with itscll. and any pail of it is only the more full of 
inconveiiictw'e when slet.ic lied from the rest. Nothin'^ 
is eertuiiily mnie nccessiny than that every legal ob¬ 
ligation should be exactly ilefined. And if a ]wnsb i', 
bound by law to feed, clothe, and lodge its poor, it 
ought accnrately to bo iiseortained wlio are its poor. 
If all tlioso persons who fill into necessitous circum¬ 
stances vthile within the bnuiifls of the parish are to 
be reckoned such, and if ail persons who please m.Tv 
come rind iviitle theie, one p.ui-.h may become re- 
sponsiLile for the greater part of the poor of a whole 
county 5 and the greatest inequality, and by couse- 
quenoe the greatest iiijusliee and oppression, must take 
place. Ibis is jiot an iinagiiiaiy ease; it is one ac¬ 
tually existing. Tlierc aie pan.shes in lAindon in 
which, perhaps, there are hardly six poor, parcshcs in- 
liahitcd by the most opulent people; v^diile in some of 
the pniishes about the outskirts of the town, the poor 
are reckoned by hundreds, and in these the inhabi¬ 
tants arc ehiefly poor. In these cases not only are tlie 
poor ot the metropolis thrown chiefly upon a few 
parishes to the exoneration of the rest, but the m.iin- 
tenanee of them is thrown upon the poorer sort of in¬ 
habitants to the exonerationrf)t the rich. This is mon¬ 
strous and ahotninnblc. The law of sotilcment did not 
altogether remedy this abuse j but it opposed a great 
obstruction to it. j 

In the stale of uncertainty in which Mr. Rose re-1 
tnained with regard to further alterations he conceived 
that additional information w/is requisite, and he ob¬ 
tained in an act ot parliament “ for procuring 

Tcturns relative to the expence and maintenance cJt 
the poor hi England.” A luiinber of questions was 
drawn up, to which answers were required from the 
overseer of every parish, &c. where rates are made. 
These answers have been digested into tables, and 
printed by order of the house of commons, filling a 
volume in very large folio of 72S page's h is on ihe 
information thus procured that our author has thought 
proper to offer the present observations to the public, 
“ having been induced,” he says, •• to call the atten¬ 
tion of the public to the principal points contained in 
the abstract, under an impression lluit many of llie 
papers laid before parliament do not obtain so exten¬ 
sive a circulation in the country as i.s desirable on such 
an occasion as the present.” 

Mr. Rose begins in an odd manner. In a pamphlet, 
wherein he takes great credit to himself lor having 
overthrown a principal part of tlie system of the poor 
laws, be sets out with declaring his high admiration 
of those laws. Our ancestors,” says he, “ at a time 
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when as much wisdom was collected in the councils 
of the nation as, perhaps, in any era of our history, 
devised anti improved a sy,stem, which succeeding le¬ 
gislators (when they have departed from the principle 
of it) have rather impaired than amended: and, al¬ 
though t-he.lapse of time, and the progressive improve¬ 
ment of the country, may call for changes of the plan 
ill detail, yet it is believed, the general principles are 
still founded in wisdom, and its leading regulations 
suited to the unvarying rules of human nature, and the 
ordinary course of political society.” We will not 
apply the term nonsense to this passage, we will only 
try if with our readers W'c can find any sense in it. 
” At a time when as much wisdom,” 8fc. Is Mr. 
Hose leally of opinion that there w’as as much wisdom 
in the councils of the nation in tlie time of queen 
Elizabeth as at present? Will he tell us first what he 
me.tns by tlie term cowivils ol ttw natuui^ Does he 
only mean the cabinet council ? In that in the lime of 
Elizabeth there were a lew men very skilful in the 
detail of business. Hut we suspect, in the present day, 
to call the cabinet council the councils of the nation, 
will not be considered very correct At this time we 
reckon the two houses of parliament the principal 
put of the national councils. Now will Mr. Rose 
really tell us with a grave face that there was as nnicli 
knowledge in the parliaments of tiucen Elizabeth as 
there is in parliament at present. Has Mr. Rose read 
any of the political papers and speeches ot the greatest 
and profouiulest genius of that age. Lord Bacon ? 
Does hj know that the general views of politics there 
contained are so lame, that no well educated person 
of fifteen years of age in the present day but knows 
belter? With regard to the system too which these 
wise counsellors devised, we have two hundred years 
experience of it, which they had not. Has this been 
productive of no knowledge to us ? “ When suc¬ 

ceeding legislators departed from the priudpU' of this 
.system.” 'I'hat word piindple is an am.izi,ngly con¬ 
venient word to writers, and still more so perhaps to 
parliamentary speakers. It suits all occasions. But 
it is an amazingly inconvenient word to readers and 
hearers, because they can hardly ever know what it 
.means; which is our case in the present instance. 
What arc we to think that Mr. Ruse wishes to 
signify by the principle of the poor laws ? Truly we 
do not know ; and wc think it will be very difficult 
for any body to inform us. Does he mean the end 
proposed by the poor law's; that is, the relief of per¬ 
sons in want? No; this be cannot mean; because 
he speaks afterwards of “ succeeding legislators who 
dcparicd from this principle.” But we know of no 
legislators in Great Britain who have departed from 
the. principle of relieving the poor. All the coutro- 
veisy among our legislators has referred to the means 
of attaining this end. Dues the principle of the 
poor laws then denote that peculiar scheme of means 
which these laws directed to be employed lor the re¬ 
lief of the poor r And wo cannot conceive any 
other meaning that can be given to the term ;r: 7 then, 
tlie principle of the poor laws means exactly ihe'gour 
laws themselves. The next proposition is an admi¬ 
rable ont; *' When legislators have departed from the 
principle of the system of the poor laws, that is from 
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the system Itself, they have rather impaired than into, the more evident it will appear. It is a fact, 
amended the system.” Why truly it would be very however, very contrary to the opinioji of most people 
-extraordinary if they had not. Kvery departure from at their cace, who too often judce of the situation of 
a system impairs that system. Every alteration that their inferiors by their own. lUit it is a laet which 
is made in it, is so far an inroad upon it, and .so far deserves the most earnest attention. What! are we 
converts it into anolhPr system. To suf^o?e that a told in such lofty strains that our country is advancing, 
system can be altered without being impaired, is to and prospering, and so on, while the ccuntori.', of the 
say that it can be changcil without being changed, great body of the people are actually declining ! 

" The lapse of time, &c. may call for changes in de- There must then be some great unseen disease at 
tail." “ Vet the general principles, &c.’‘ Here work in llie body politic, whiih, ho\vc\er it mav y< t 
comes the word principles again with all its anibi- remain invisible for a while, will infallibly at lasi, im- 
gnity j bnt we suppose that here it means the same | less prevented, apin-ar in dangcrou.s if not l.iial cou- 
thing with the phra.se “ leading regnlatituis,’* which I seqnenrc.s. 

immediati'ly loilows. Rut is the law of .settlement, | (,)n the total failure of the benetiv.al cflects ex¬ 

in the opinion ot Mr. Rose, not a leading regulation r | pected from the poor laws, Mr. Rose roHiarhs, that 
It is certainly the second in the whole sy.stem, and however discouraging the want of success hitlicri.j 
an essential part ol the system. Yet Mr. Rose is may be, it .should not sink us into despondency ; ’ 
proud or having to a great degree repealed that law. and after st.iling his opinion of the necessity, ImuIi 
“ Suited to the unvarying j i//ix o( liiiiuan nature.” from humanity and policy, of making .some provision 
We suppose that by lliis he means the A/a ■> of human for the want-, of the poor, lie proceeds to .’iiirr.aiKert 
nature. Was the law of settlement then so nicely upon the iloctiine of Mr. Malilins, tliat all provision 

suited to the laws of hum,in iiatnie ? Is the pro- for thd wants of the poor is both porincious and un¬ 

vision of a fund for the encour.igement of siicnding availing. TIic doctrine of Mr. Maithiis is a coiolhiry 
as fa.st as the poor man earns so perfectly atlapted “ to from the proposition which lie has eiid(>avomod to 
tile course of political society r” establish with regard to population. That proposi- 

Bur “ stiited as these general principles and leading tion is, that the inuUiplicatioit of the human sitecies 
legiilations aie to the unvarying 1 tiles of human na- is naturally more rapitl than the increase of the moans 
t lire, and tlie ordinary course of political society,” Mr. of subsistence. Krom this it follows that a greater 
Hose, tells us, p. 3, that " it is evident, from llic proof number of human beings will always, in every 
now before us, that the beneficial efi’ects which were country, be pnsdiieed than can be fed, which surplus 
hoped from the system, have not been experiirnced." number must necessarily perish. It is in vain, there- 
Andyet in the course of two hundred years it has had f»jo, to feed any particular number of persons who 

sulficicnt lime to display its natural elleets , and if in would otherwise pciish, since by this means you 

all that jteriod the " beneficial elleets” which were necessarily expose another set equally numerous, to 
hoped from it have not been experienced, it is the 1 that fate. Tlie best means of preventing this misc- 
strongest ex)x;rimental proof that it i.s not calculated rable consequence, is for all persons, who are not in 
to produce those " beneficial effects,” and that it was circumstances securely to maintain a family, to abstain 
an ill-devised and impolitic measure. Indeed so evi- from marriage, and so to keep the .species from nml- 
dently is it not c.ilculated to produce those beneficial tiplying faster than food can be raised for them. Bnt 
elleets expected from it, but so neces.sarily calculated by undertaking to feed the children of the poor, when 
to produce other cflects of the most fatal and mis- they arc unable themselves to feed them, you encou- 
chievous sort, that were it now for the first time to rage them to marry, and so counteract the onl)’ salii- 
be proposed, wc m.ay venture to assert that it would tary principle by whicll you can be saved from the 
be universally rejected ; and we are so far from joining) niLscries of a larger population than you are able to 
M'ith Mr. Rose in his praises of the wisdom of Clueeii feed, Mr. Rose undertakes not to contest, the prin- 
Elizabcth's time, that we arc well assured the sy.stera ciple, nor one part at least of the corollary, that a 
of the English poor laws could never have been legal provision for (be poor encourages improvident 
adopted bnt in an ignorant age, and by people ill qua- marriages, and that the encouragement of im- 
lificd to trace the most obvious efi’ects of political re- provident marriages is a bad tiling, Bnt be denies 
gulations. that all charitable assistance should therefore be with- 

The money expended exclusively on the poor in held, because it very often happens that families fall 
1803 amounted to .56^4,714,000 which is much more into want, who begin their career with a very fair 
than double the sum expended in 1783, 4 and and prospect of independence. Private and voluntary 
more lli.ui treble that expended in 177 b ; while at the charity, he thinks, would be insullicu-nt j and futther, 
same lime, as Mr. Ro.se most justly and candidly rc- a very singular thought, that, private charity is much 
marks, the situation of the poor has been'far from more apt to be misapplied than public. By ll.cai- 
improving. “ I am sure,” says he, “ 1 may venture considerations, Mr. Rose is of opinion that he has oh- 
to say that those, who look most narrowly into the viated the objections of Mr. M.tltiuis to a compiihory 
present sitnalion of the poor, wdll not think it, on provision for the poor. But to tlic idea that privaie 
the whole, advanced in point of comfort beyond what charity would not be adequate to the real nefcsdik s 
it was eight and twenty years ago.” This is a most of the poor, Scotland is a striking objection.’ Mr. 
important fact. Mr. Rose is not a man to have as- Rose undertakes to prove that the case of Scotland is 
serted it on light grounds. The more it is*lnquired very nearly the same with that of Engir.iui. \\ e 
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venture to assure him that he is entirely mistaken, 
and that nothing can possibly be more different than 
boili tile law and the practice in Scotland, “ 1 am 
informed," says he, “ from an authority on which I 
can rely,’’ (perhaps his memory does not serve him to 
recall what he himself must have seen in his younger 
years,) " that the poor ther i are supported Iiy collec¬ 
tions at the church doors ; by certain small fees on 
marriages, baptisms, and funerals ; and by the inte¬ 
rest of sums given or bequeatlied for that purpose; 
and, when they alone are not sufficient, by an asses- 
roent laid on the parish by authoriiy of the lieritors 
or landholders, and the kirk session, that is the 
minister and elders of the parish." This statement 
is not perfeff.ly accurate; but on that statement, sucli 
as it is, can any thing be more extraordinary than 
that Mr. Rose shouhl presume to say the poor of 
Scotland are supported by compulsory rates, as well as 
those of England, and that the difference in the two 
countries is more in practice than in the law ? The 
only thing in Scotland which bears the least resem¬ 
blance to the law of England, is the assessment men¬ 
tioned of the landholders. Now in nine-tenths, pro¬ 
bably, of all the parishes in Scotland such a thing 
was never heard of. It is a last resource, for which 
in so great a portion of the country, no occasion 
was ever found. And even in those parishes in which 
it has been resorted to, it is in general found neces¬ 
sary only in years of extraordinary scarcity, and is al¬ 
together disused on ordinary occasions.* The fees on 
baptisms, marriages, funerals, of which a portion is 
sometimes, not always, appropriated to the fund fox 
the poor, are not one-third part what they are in 
England, where no part of tlicm is appropriated to 
that fund. It is remarkable that of these fees in 
England, the greater part goes to the clergyman, in 
Scotland no part whatever •, all that is over and above 
a very moderate compensatiou to the sexton and clerk, 
and that i.s always something very trifling, is assigned 
to the treasury of the poor. By far the most conspi¬ 
cuous ingredient in this stock is made up of the 
voluntary pittances contributed every Sunday, even 
by the poorest of the people; and this truly charitable 
fund is in general found sufficient to answer all the 
most urgent calls upon humanity, the only calls to 
which the public ought ever to attend. Even the 
assessment however in Scotland bears no resemblance 
to the rates of England, as would most abundantly 
appear did our present limits enable us to state the 
cirramstances. Mr. Rose says it is the management 
which makes all the difference between Scotland and 
England, and not the law. It is the difference of 
the law on the contrary which makes the diderence 
of the management. We know no extraordinary 
virtues which are in the Scots and not in the English; 
and we are absolutely certain that the same laws in 
Scotland would very soon make exactly the same 
management. 

Mr. Rose produces one strange reason to prove that 
the laws for the management of the poor in Scotland 
are radically the same with those in England; that in 
one or two places application has lately been made to 
parliament lor the power of imposing rates as in Eng¬ 
land ; as if people wanted acts of parliament to grant 


them what they already possessed. Is ndt the appli" 
cation for this assimilation a proof that there was no 
similarity before ? 

Equally far is this application from being a proof 
of the superior wisdom of the English laws. It is 
no wonder lhat the persons whA applied for this new 
power in Scotland, acted as they did. Men who have 
the management, or the mismauagemeut of public 
money, always wish to have as much of it for 
that purpose as tlt^y can. But it is astonishing that 
the people who will have that money to pay in the 
cases alluded to did not perceive that a most per¬ 
nicious licence was demanded over their pockets, not 
so much to the relief of the poor, as to the multipli¬ 
cation of the poor, and to the encouragement of idle¬ 
ness and debauchery among the labouring class of the 
people. 

Thus futile are all the reasons of Mr. Rose to prove 
the necessity for any thing of the nature of the com¬ 
pulsory part of the English poor laws, laws which he 
acknowledges have not during two hundred years 
been productive of the beneficial consequences ex¬ 
pected from them. 

If these laws are good, but have never produced 
good effects, what is the reason ? Mr. Rose has 
made no answer to this question, unless the mis¬ 
management which he represented as the cause of all 
the difference between England and Scotland account 
for the ciicumstance. This surely is his opinion. 
But we have told him already that the laws are more 
certainlji the cause of the mismanagement. It is the 
property of good laws to guard against mismanage¬ 
ment, to prevent it; and if the English poor laws 
had been good they could not have b^n mismanaged 
as they have been. 

Notwithstanding the state in which lie represents 
this great concern to be, he professes to decline sug¬ 
gesting any proposition for the amelioration of that 
state. But he takes notice of one circumstance in a 
manner of which we highly approve. 

" It must be obvious to every one, says he, that of all the 
measures which appear likely to render our present system 
less burdensome, and at the same time more effectual, the 
instruction of the poor claims our earliest and most serious 
attention, as the most probable means of rendering them 
industrious, and their labour productive. In this resjiect 
the reproach contained in the passage quoted from Sir Jo- 
siah Childc, it must be owned, still adheres to this country ; 
for although the paupers, when incapacitated from labour, 
are provided with food and cloathing, it is most unques¬ 
tionably true, that when the infant poor are of an age to 
begin to work, the necessary instrucUon, and consequent 
employment, is still wanting to make them useful to the 
community, as well as profitable to themselves. 

*< Instruction in moral and religious duties is of the ut¬ 
most importance; but what is now communicated by the 
Sunday Schools is neither universal, nor in its own na¬ 
ture suiiicicnt; for if six days arc spent in idleness, amidst 
the examples of vice, the mere precepts of the seventh 
cannot be supposed to make much impression. Some 
more cfiectual and more extensive mode therefore of in¬ 
structing the poor, than has yet generally been devised, 
seems an object highly worthy of consideration.” 

These sentiments would at any time have deserved 
praise in*a country where they have always had so 
ittle practical effect as in England^ but they are pe- 
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culiarly useful after the anti>jacobiii times which we 
have just seen, in which with almost every principle 
favourable to the interests of humanity, they have 
been expressly cried down by a sort of fanaticism, 
only paralleled by that which it pretended to oppose. 

Another circumstahee whicli Mr. llese* considers 
particularly worthy of attention is the industry of the 
poor, such of them, we mean, as are objects of 
charity. Of the importance of this, both in a moral 
and political point of view, we, are as much con¬ 
vinced as Mr. Rose. But we are of opinion that the 
system of English poor laws is radically inconsistent 
with it, and that every attempt for that purpose will 
prove, as it always has proved, abortive. 

In the next object however, to wiiich Mr. Rose di¬ 
rects the public attention, we entirely concur with 
him. Work-houses we consider a nuisance, such as 
it is hardly credible should be tolerated in any civilized 
country. Their existence is a most extraordinary 
proof of the little attention that things of the utmost 
importance meet with in this country. The observa¬ 
tions of Mr. Rose on this point are highly judicious: 

‘‘ Another means of improving our system, which may 
c-xcitc oiir hope, and animate our zeal, still remains; 1 
mean tiic airalition of workhouses, by the repeal or mate¬ 
rial alteration of the f)th of Geo. I. which was the first 
devLatioii from the princijde of the laws of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. If proper employment shall be found for the poor 
at their own homes, workhouses will, but in a few in¬ 
stances, be necessary ; nothing of the sort will be wanted 
but places of retreat for such of the aged, the infirm, or 
infant poor, who arc so utterly friendless as to h&vc no re¬ 
lations, or other persons who will take care of them; and 
even for those, cottagers will in the country olten be met 
with, who will receive and provide for them at a moderate 
expence, in addition to what in most instances, would 
be earned by the paujiers ; whereas, from there being no 
means of setting the poor at work at home, the children 
above a certain age, and persons whose strength has to a 
considerable degree failed tficm, are in one case taken from 
their parents, and in the other from their children, grand¬ 
children, or relations, and forced into the workhouse, re¬ 
moved from the dwelling in which pcriiaps they were l»rn, 
and separated (in instances of aged persons,) for ever, from 
et'ery one dear to them, either as relations or friends; by 
which, misery and wretchedness is entailed on the indi¬ 
viduals ; the remaining strength left to them is lost to the 
public, as before observed, and a heavier expence freqiiendv 
incurred for their maintenance, than the allowance which 
the unfortunate creatures would be content to receive at 
home. How often this happens is well known, and has 
been repeatedly obsen’ed upon; it has, indeed, fallen under 
jny own immediate observation, in a very extensive parish 
where the concerns of the poor are regularly attended to 
weekly, by as highly respectable, and as worthy a set of 
independent men, as are to be found in any part of the 
kingdom. If 1 should be asked why I do not interpose as 
a magistrate, and order relief for such persons at home, 
my answer would be, that I have hitherto confined myself 
to remonstrances and rarsuasion, by which I have some¬ 
times, though with difficulty, succeeded; thinking that it 
is, on the whole, more for the interest of the poor, as 
well as more consonant to my own feelings, to avoid the 
other course till the last extremity. 

“ It appears, by the returns, that paupers in work- 
houses cost about I2l. 3s. ^d, each annually, throughout 
England, and other parishioners relieved oo# of work- 
liouses about Bl. 3s, 7id. Where parishes, therefore, do 


not compel all applicants for relief to go into the work - 
house, the loss to the public may be estimated at about 9^- 
jicr head on the persons so shut up, creating an augmenta¬ 
tion of the Poor’s Rate to a very large amount. 

" l^e avowed policy of workhouses, in many instances, 
is a mixture of maintenance, and punishment by impri¬ 
sonment ; hoping thus, by deterring application for relief, 
that so few will apply as to make the heavier expenee per 
head for a smaller number in the workhouse a lighter burden 
on the parish, than afl'ording relief out of the house to a 
greater number; which e.m only be corrected by the inter¬ 
position of magistrutc.s, under the Ofiih Geo. 111. Ch. Vil. 

It is evident from tite observations which we havti 
made upon this pamphlet, that its merits are chiefly 
coutiiied to one circumstance, that of endeavouring 
strongly to excite the attention of the public. It lays 
down no enlightened principles on the subject. It does 
not so much as point out the defects of the jjoor laws. 
So far from this, it even s|x;aks as if they were in a 
great measure without defect, although none but evil 
consequences have flowed from them. The merit 
however, of stimulating his countrymen to the con¬ 
sideration of one of the most injurious circumstances 
in the political state of the country, at a time when 
they seem so willing to disregard it, appears to us of 
the very highest sort. 

Mr. Rose is terribly haunted with the fears of in¬ 
novation. Every idea of change makes him think of 
the French revolution; as if resistance to ebauge, 
whenever that change is really wanted, were not the 
true violence^ and in general the cause of all the ex¬ 
plosions in the social world which have ever been 
, witnessed. There is a childish weakness, truly 

pitiable, which prevails at present on this subject to 
an extent hardly credible. It proceeds not from re¬ 
flection but from the want of it. It is not calculated 
to prevent revolutions, but to render them unavoidable. 
Every medicipe, says Lord Bacon, is an innovation; 
but the revolution in our constitution will be much 
more violent if we refuse to take it. Innovation it is 
not in our power to prevent, since the greatest of 
innovators is Time, whose operations defy our re¬ 
sistance. Who that has the sense and observation of 
a man can talk of r^aining things as they are ? Are 
they not in perpetual movement and change ? If too 
when left to themselves they always change for the 
worse, to what end must they proceed, if reason ia 
not employed to change them for the better. It is a 
common observation that extremes run into one ano> 
ther; and it is curious to observe Lord Bacon repre¬ 
senting a perverse resistance of innovation as equally 
productive of turbulence and disorder with the rash 
pursuit of it. Morosa morum retentio, says that great 
philosopher, res tukbui.evta est aque ac nmUas. 
It is worthy of great attention too that this extraordi¬ 
nary man talks of new measures and institutions in 
government in terms of peculiar honour. Instead of 
representing them as things dangerous and to be 
avoided, he extolls them as things of singular utility ; 
and treats with disdain the persons who arc always 
for conducting affairs by ancient forms and examples. 
Imperitis, says he, et cmlmtiosis permitte vt ad tx~ 
empla res agunt. Sicut qm nobilitatem in i’amiliam in- 
troduevnt dfgniores fere sunt posteris, ita norationes 
rerum pleruufque preestaat us qua ad exemplaJiunt. la 
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a state of tite worltl active in so extraordinary a de¬ 
gree above what has ever before been exhibited, the 
changes w'bieh lime introduces must be numerous anil 
great, and if correspondent changes are not made by 
Reason, conflicts of the ninst violent sort must be^ 
ofien experienced. I'hat the Freiu h revolution itself 
was a conflict of this nature, will not be doubted by 
any person who takes a just view ot the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

A few of the general facts brouglit to light by the 
acconnts prcsenti'd to the flouse of (.Commons are 
very striking. Out of a population of 
there are relieved by parish charity 1,0 5,0.71b, or one 
eighth part of the whole inhabitants of the kingdom. 
It any thin|‘can be a strong proof of some great dis¬ 
ease in the very vitals of the body politic, it must he thi.s. 

But it is not consistent with a Review to indulge at 
greater length in reflections on this momentous sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Rose lias hegtiu to reflect, and to innovate. 
We hope ho will proceed vigorously with botli; and 
that Ills good example will be followed by many suc¬ 
cessful imitators. _ 

Memoirs of M. de Briiiboc; containing some Views of 

English anti Eoreign Society. 5voU. l'2mo. ISs. 

Cadell Davies. 

The emigrations from France occasioned by the 
Revolution, have fornished materials, or aflbrded an 
opportunity, for varied descriptions of human misery. 
The loss of rank, power, fortune, relatidns and friends, 
carried off, perhaps, by horrid deaths, banishment 
from their country and their homes, form the leading 
features in the picture. Such descriptions, whatever 
may be their intrinsic merit, will always derive some 
interest from thd magnitude of the event with which 
they are connected. But in addition to this, in giving 
an account of the wanderings and sufferings of an 
emigrant, a proper occasion presents itself for intro¬ 
ducing different views of human .society as it is found 
injiie several nations of Europe, or any other part of 
tlifi vi'orld. The author of the memoirs of M. de 
Brinboc avails himself of this circumstance, and with 
considerable accnracy and spirif displays the prevailing 
manners and customs in different places, especially in 
Berlin and London, the scenes to which the reader's 

‘"attention is more particularly directed. 

■ ' The hero of these memoirs we first find on his way 
from France to Prussia, soon after the commencement 
of the revolution. He is supposed to be a nobleman 
of Brittany, and with the exception of one sister, the 
only survivor of the family. His fortune, being for 
the most part in the funds, shared the common 
fate of that sort of property. Tlie cause of his emi¬ 
gration was an act of humanity which was considered 
as inconsistent with genuine French patriotism. On 

' the night of the K th of August I?;)/, a Swiss officer, 
a friend of Brinboc, having e.sc,aped the massacre of 
the guards, arrived at his house in the village of 

• .fontenaye-zlux-Hoses. Brinboc and his si.ster were 

• sitting alone, when they heard a rap at the doorj and 

■ the former, having opened it, discovered the Baron de 
T— almost fainting with wounds and fatigue. He 
was immediately admitted and such relief adminis¬ 
tered as his situation required. In a moment of for- 


Cco 

getfultiess the baron looked out of the window, and 
was observed by the gardener, a staiinik patriot, who 
instandy went and denounced his master as a person 
who h.arb()Hrpd suspicious people. Brinboc was for¬ 
tunately informed of his danger time enough to per¬ 
mit his escSpo, which he effected with all possible 
haste, leaving his sister in the hou.se, and tlie baron to 
shift for hinist If Having passed the borders of 
France, and stiiflcd himself between two bags of fea¬ 
thers, by way of a^bed, at an inn in the city of t'ulda, 
he fell asleep, and was visited by the following dream, 
the interpretation of which very much puzzled several 
learned doctors of German universities. As it is pos¬ 
sible, however, that the reader may be a Iretter con¬ 
juror, the dream is subjoined iu the author’s own 
words: 

" Brinboc fancied that he was placed in the centre scat 
of a va.sl amphitheatre, the arena or pit of which was filled 
with an iiiiinense number of .mimals of every kind,—do¬ 
mestic, ferocious, and even fabulous; all justliiig each otiier, 
and all evincing, by their bowlings and growliiigs, that 
they meant to tear each other to pieces, as soon as a coii- 
vement opportunity might ofl'er itself. Among the animals, 
some were more conspicuous than others by their size, 
i strength, and rapacityj and in the opposite extreme, some 
ap|>eared to he mere reptiles. Among the larger, the most 
remarkable were the eagle, the dragon, tlie lion, the beat, 
the hyena, and the onager; all hissing, roaring, crying, 
braying, and yelling at each other; all steadfastly looking 
at tne same object for one moment, then prying into nooks 
and comers in difl'erciit directions. Sometimes they ceased 
from th^ir horrible bowlings, and seemed as if they had a 
mind to caress one another; and then again they would 
make a noise as if twenty-five legions of devils had been 
let loose together. At last the battle began, and teeth, 
talons, claws, horns and hoofs were not idle: the ground 
was strewed with the spoils of the belligerent animals, be¬ 
smeared and clotted together with blood. There you might 
see the plumage of griffins, hawks, falcons, &c. interpersed 
with brushes of foxes, fur of wild cats, cars of jack-asses, 
&c. There the hind leg of a kangaroo, and half a rattle¬ 
snake; in another place the fore quarter of a goat, the ant¬ 
lers of a slag, the tail of a crocodile, the head of a penguin, 
and the sirloin of a rhinoceros. In short, if Beelzebub had 
a mind to turn cook that day, and treat tlie infernal regions 
with a fricassee, unequalled before for the variety of its in¬ 
gredients, he might nave done so with great case, for the 
meat was ready cut up to his hand. Bat Brinboc observed, 
that as the smaller animals seemed to grow pred of the 
combat, they fell back towards the wall of the circus, and 
there continued to sn.vrl, hiss, and howl, though they did. 
nothing else, except now and then lick their wounds, ad¬ 
just their coats and smooth their feathers, looking rather 
foolish at the same time. 

" It was then that he could bestow all his attention upon 
the wonderful feats and exploits performed by the six great 
animals before mentirmed. To describe them would be 
impossible; suifiee it to say, that the like was never seen 
before. However, there must be an end to battles, as well 
as to other things equally imiusing; and the first animal 
which sneakcil off was the hyena, raking up, as it went 
along, all the guts and garbage in its Way, in order to de¬ 
vour them at its leisure; the next scceder was the onager, 
wiiich lay down, apparcntlv tired, upon a beaptif very 
yellow straw brought to it }rom afar; the bear retreated 
evidently out of humour, because he could not scrape from 
tlie dragon’s back a little excrescence, as hard as a rock, to 
which he had taken a prodigious liking; and the ea^e, hav¬ 
ing already lost some feathers iu the flay, and perhaps appie- 
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Iiensive that the beantiful tuft which adorned its head, and 
dibuiiguisliud It from all oi hers of its kind, nii^^lu also sufler, 
retired from the field, but retired in a tnaje<-tic niuniier. 
The onlv reniaining conibatuiits, the lion and the dragon, 
soon jiciceiveil tliat they could not cssciiiially hurt each 
Other, and thcrelore rtyolved to make peace; ^for which 
purpose they issued proclainnttons importing their earnest 
wish to cntl the horrtirs of war, their love of tranquillity, 
their abhorrence of bloodshed, and titeir unceasing respect 
for justice, as well as the other cardinal virtues. Every one 
admired those state pajicrs, both for tl|c htiauty of the. style, 
.and tlic noble seniiments they contained. After the usual 
formalities, the lion and the dragon embraced, swore an 
everlasting friendship, and moved off in separate directions, 
fully resolved to do each other all the harm they could, 
whenever an occasion might present itself. At (irst the 
whole place resounded with aeclatiiatiun.s of joy' for being 
restored to the biessings of peace: hut to this delightful 
concert soon suet ceded music of a very different nature. 
All the minor animals who had lost tails, ears, wings, 
snouts, aiul oiher component parts, in the warfare, called 
out lustiU for indeiiinification: the dragon which iJways 
had a taste for nu'ddjiiig in other peojilc's affairs, first com- 
niaiidcd silence, and then'made the following elotjncnt lu- 
raiigue. * Must iliiistrioiis and independent rats, weu/.els, 
bats, parrtits, and others whom it mav eoneern.—It has 
ever been mv most ardent wish to presene peace and tran¬ 
quillity, and to be the gnardiuu and dispenser of justice, 
which IS the basis of .ill happiness in this life. Inllneiiced 
by such upright principles, it is impossible that I should he 
indifierent to your requisitions; but 1 cannot comply with 
your demands in the precise way you may expect, for a 
thousand reasons, any and all of which voii mav learn from 
my privv coiinsellois, whenever you think hi to ask for 
them. What is done is done; the past cannot 0^ recalled, 
but I will give you something as a coinpeiisatiou for what 
ou lost in the scramble: 1 know that what I am goin?; to 
csLowon you is no more mine than it is yours, but this is 
no time for scruples; my friend Uruin approves of my 
Ian, and now to business.’—so saying, with one whisk of 
is enormous l<ui he demolished two thirds of the black 
cattle that had survived the liattlo, and divided tinir car¬ 
casses among his petiuoners, only nindestly reserving the 
marrow for fiimselh The lion and the eagle did not seoiii 
to eonnteiiance these proceedings, lint they did not oppose 
them; and the hyena suffered a large'pluck to he stuffvd 
down its throat, which insured ns silence. But what now 
aiiraeted Brinboc’s noiicc was the conduct and words of 
one of the begging brutes; it was of a species be had never 
seen before, something between a frog and a load: it was 
amphihioiis like the former, and sluggish like the latter, 
but larger than cither, and of a faded orange colour.— 
* Most virtuous, free, and magnificent diagon.’ s.Vid the 
reptile, ‘ I hope you will not torgci me, as I did nothing 
but pick mv teeth while you were busy fighting.’ ‘ Bight,’ 
answered the wholesale butcher, ‘ 1 always reward iho.se 
who pick their teeth and scratch tiieir Uuks while lam 
engaged in battle; there is a tit-bit in reserve for yon.’ As 
lie uttered these remarkable words, he threw a pretty fat 
jiiece to the runa-lnfo, and strutted away with inexpressible 
dignity. But what was Brinboc’s astonisliiiient, when his 
fancy jjirtured to him the house in which he lay, the street 
in which that house was built, and the town which con¬ 
tained that street, all depicted with the greatest aeruracy 
upon the joint that had fallen to the orange-coloured ani- 
inarvihurc. He began to tremble lest he also should have 
to perform that disugrccalilc journey which begins at the 
anophii^us, and ends generally at a short distance from the 
termination of \.\\c spina dorsalis; his agitation increased, 
and he awoke to experience that satisfaction ^hich we all 
do, when we escape from a frightful dreani.” 


On his first arrival at Berlin, Brinboc was intro¬ 
duced at his banker'.s house to a company composed 
of persons of various natioi.s. Th« conveisation 
turned upon the circumsianccs of the limes. 1 he 
Prussian counsellors of state, as numernns as bailiftii 
are in England, since they knew' kiioihing ot the se¬ 
crets of state, were forced to shrug tlieir shouhlers 
and look wise in order to save their credit. A hwei.li.sli 
colonel sighed as he rcnnrkcil tliat there was now no 
enlisi/ittnifl Charles the Twelfth to punisli the niotlcm 
vandals; and a young Englishmarf who wts pei- 
forming the grand lour, assured the roinpany with 
all due gravity that the minister of his coui'.try vvas 
about to ncgociate a Ivan th.it would infallibly sccuie 
peace ami ba|)piricss to all inaiikiiul. (i'ho haukc’a 
wife hatl a private theatre, and liriubtic had the nus- 
fortune to bo present at a plav wbicli was almost n.s 
execrably snpporiod as iho fioiformances at ilie l.on- 
don private tliea'ics. I'li cumpensato for dull com¬ 
pany and duller pl.iys, he found an actpiainiance of 
some v.iliie in AIiiiIidik dr liditnjr/t, who !iad bceu 
eduented in llie same convent wilh bis sister. The 
princi]>al persons with whom Briulxic was coniiccled 
during his residence’ at Berlin were Matlamo Rosen- 
felt, Citizen Halfatz, :ind one Beiiiarili. H.ilf.uz was 
a philosojihcr whom Brinboc liad seen at Erankfort, 
and met with again at Berlin in a very unphilosophi- 
cal situation. Returning homo to his lodgings late at 
night, he observed a man staggering beloie him, who 
at last fell in(o the kennel. Brinbmxian to liis assist¬ 
ance, and found it to be Halfatz, who was almost dead 
drunk. He was beginning to express his h.appir.ess in 
having rendered him .some assistance, when the phi¬ 
losopher, true to his .system, observed that, he be¬ 
lieved nothing of his being hapjiy, for he had only felt 
a painful sensation at seeing a man fall into the ken¬ 
nel, and bad given his assistance merely to relieve that 
pain. Brinboc having soon after fallen sick, Il.'ill.itz 
came to administer consolation; for which Brinboc 
was proceeding to thank him, when he w.ts iiilcv- 
rupted by the sage, who insisted th.it he had only felt a 
painful .'ensalion at hearing that he was ill, and came 
to visit him for the«piirpose of removing that pain. 
He informed Brinboc ot the grand secret to prevent 
sickness, which was to perform .i vigorous act of 
■n Until, that he uoiild nut be sick. He then proceeded 
to recount the events of Ins life, which aiFord a ludi¬ 
crous picture, tif his progress in pfiilosojihy, hi- jia- 
tiioli-m and zeal in destroying religion and hringtng 
thousands to tlie guillotine, and his wisdom as a mem¬ 
ber of the legislative assembly. Having at last, un¬ 
fortunately, at a cliih, expressed some fears that the 
population of France might be ruined by the numbers 
that were daily executed, lie was taken fur an aristo¬ 
crat in disguise, and obliged to fly in order to save his 
life. Bernardi appeared to he a man ot sense and in¬ 
formation, and it vx’as wiiispered that he had great 
credit at court. At last, however, he discovered to 
Brinboc that he was an illuminr, and h.ul the power 
of conversing with rieparted sjiirits. 1 le titfeied to 
communicate to Brinboc an equal degree ot illumina¬ 
tion j but the offer was declined. Some time alter 
this, Brinboc asked his servant whellier lie had bee.n 
invited to become au illumine. Ihe vit/er leplled, 
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tb<-rt lic' had, boTt tTiatlie was told, that in order to be 
illuminated, it was necessary that he should go out of 
town in the night to the wood of Chailotten(nir»h, 
where he would meet an old man who would give 
him a slap in the face. But he had refused the illu* 
ruination which began with bufleting and might end 
in kicking or something worse. Brinboc was at first 
disposed to denounce Bernardi to the police, as a 
dangerous impostor, but was diverted from Iris design 
by tire advice of Madame Rosenfelt, who represented 
the thing as useless and even perilous, since Bernardi 
was eviriently in high favour with tiie king, whom he 
was initiating in the secrets of illumination, for which 
he enjoyed his majesty’s confidence, and the power of 
iiominnliug «persotis to the most imirortant offices in 
the state. Brinboc observed, that as the favours of 
governments flowed through so many dirty channels, 
an illumine might answer the purpose as well as ano- 
tlier. 

W'hile Brinboc was at Berlin, his si.ster had been 
expo-sed to the persecution of one of the spies of go¬ 
vernment, and therefore formed the resolution of 
joining her brother. The spy, however, succeeded m 
procuring from the F.-ench government a civil request 
to that of Prussia, to order Brinboc to leave the Prus¬ 
sian dominions. The order was immediately sent to 
Biinboc, who was obliged to prepare for his departure, 
am that be might eflectually escape such orders for 
the future, he resolved to visit England. Madame de 
Hosenfelt promised to follow him as socn as his sister 
should arrive in Berlin. He travelled with O'Rourke, 
an Irishman, who had been forced into foreign coun-k 
tries to find employment which he could not conve¬ 
niently procure in his own country, on account of his 
being a Roman Catholic, and a follower of the scarlet 
W —. In the vessel in which they took their passage, 
they found Sir James Macorcodale, a friend of 
O’Rourke, and the renowned philosopher IJalfatz, 
who, when groaning with sea-sickness, was exltorted 
by Brinbtx: to perform an act of velleity, and that he 
mmld not be sick. The philosopher was proceeding 
to England in order to offer the English government 
a plan for the improvement of Jx)ndon, which he ex¬ 
pected would make his fortune. After his arrival in 
Ixmdun, Brinboc was introduced by Sir James Ma¬ 
corcodale to the must fashionable society; but falling 
into tlie bands of sharpers, he was robbed of his ready 
money and thrown into prison. When his sister and 
Madame Rosenfelt arrived in London, he could not 
be found till the friendship of Sir James at last re¬ 
lieved him. The work concludes with the marriage 
of Brinboc to Madame Rosenfelt, and that of Sir 
James to Eugenie, Brinboc's sister, and every thing 
ends fortvinately as usual. To add to Brinboc’s hap¬ 
piness, his friend the Baron de T— had obtained the 
command of a Swiss regiment in the English service. 
Before Sir James Macorcodale came to bis fortune, 
he had been engaged in a commercial house at Peters- 
bnrgh, from which he was taken into the employment 
of him who was our Russian ambassador at that time. 
The account which he gives of this mirror of English 
diplomatists is well worthy the attention of ambassa¬ 
dors. It is as follows: 

Among the persons of fashion with whom we were 
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now in habits of intimacy, was our own minister. Lord 
Friiikum, whose money concerns wc transacted, and who, 
in return, frequently honoured us with his presence at 
dinner and supper. One morning, while 1 was engagefi 
in the office, this extraordinary representative of Majesty 
came runping in, quite out of nreiih, and, taking me by 
the hand, exclaimed, * My dear Mac, 1 am in the greatest 
distress ini.iginablv; the secretary to the embassy is just 
dead. Having betted that he would drink a greatw quan¬ 
tity of buriu brandy than General Baldrolmwski, he fell a 
victim in the attempt;, to the superior powers of this devil 
of a Muscovite; and what makes the matter still worse is, 
that I want to present a note to the Government, and not 
one of tiie other secretaries can write a word in any lan¬ 
guage but English ; 1 shall he eternally obliged to you if 
you can assist me in this dilemma.' 

** 1 did not hesitate a moment in tendering my services 
to Lord Frinkum, with the performance of which he was 
so well pleased, that he oflered to recommend me for the 
situation made vacant by the decease of the unfortunate 
brandy drinker; and 1 was too much delighted with the 
prospeet of being completely delivered from the irksome 
drudgery of a commercial life, not to close immediately 
with his Excellency’s proposal.’” 

*' ‘ I had not been many days old in my diplomatic ca¬ 
reer, when I discovered that iny place was not a sinecure; 
for Lord Frinkum being very projjcrly convinced that he 
knew nothing at all ainiut the matter, reposed the entire 
load of public business upon my shoulders, in the same 
manner as he had done before with my predecessor In¬ 
deed, in proportion as I became acquainted with bis Ex¬ 
cellency’s qualities, 1 was filled with astonisliment that he 
should ever have been appointed to fill a situation of so 
much ii^portance. He was idle, thoughtlc.ss, and dissi¬ 
pated ; lie knew no more of the relative interests of the dif- 
i’erent goveriunents of Europe, than those of the petty states 
of ancient Greece ; and, to sum up his character, he was 
even egregiously deficient in that nigh polish of manners 
and captivating urbanity which is often of such essential 
service m the management of diplomatic concerns. With 
this last mentioned qualification a man of middling talents 
may sometimes effectually forward the interests of his 
country, provided he has the aid of intelligent persons 
about him; but without it, tlic most able ne^ciator 
always appears to great disadvantage; because he is'certain 
to sufl'er by unfavourable comparisons. Out of a thousand 
proofs which I might adduce in support of the faithfulness 
of my lord Frinkniii's portrait, especially with regard to 
file prominent feature of inattention to his duty, I will se¬ 
lect the following striking instance: 

“ ‘ Just as his lordship was setting out one dav to join 
the court at Tzarsko-Gelo, a courier arrived from England, 
by way of Hamburgh, and presented him with dispatches, 
lie did not wait to examine their contents, but, patting 
them in his pocket, he ascended the box of his barouche, 
and drove away in a vei^ masterly manner; for both nature 
and education had destined him rather for the situation of a 
coachman than for that of a minister plenipotentiary. 

« ‘ About a fortni^t after, another courier arrived from 
London, by way of Stockholm, and as Lord Frinkum was 
still absent, I opened the dispmehes, and found that they 
contained papers of the utmost importance, but which ap¬ 
peared to be duplicates of others uiat had been already for¬ 
warded. Not having heard any thing of the first set, I 
concluded that they had miscarried; and, to preclude the 
possibility of a similar misfortune, and to prevent tdi fur¬ 
ther delay, I immediately threw myself into a carriage, and 
went post haste to Tzarsko-Celo. But judge of my as- 
tonishraenl^. when, signifying the cause of my visit, and 
at the same time my apprehension lest any bad conse¬ 
quences should result from the loss of the former pajiers. 
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his Excelleney burst into a horse laugh, and said he would 
lay an even wager that the dispatches alluded to were those 
.wnich he had received when leaving Petersburgli, bm 
which he had never so much as opened, and which he had 
completely forgotten in the more entertaining amusements 
of the Imperial court. «.At first I could scjrculy belies c 
that I was treating with a rational being, so muen was 1 
struck with this unparalleled display of folly and criminal 
negl^t; and I do not exaggerate in saying, that if any 
previous disposition to ill-will and misunderstanding had 
existed between the two cabinets, the lives of thousands 
might have been the dear forfeit of l.ord Frinkum’s little 
foigetfulness.^ I cannot take leave of this extraortlinary 
personage without informing yon of the extr.iordinary 
way in which he came to be made an ambassador, and 
which to you must be a legitimate subject of curiosity. 

“ ‘ Ilis lordship, imitating the luiid.iblc example of 
many illustrious youths, had not been fire years in posses¬ 
sion of bis esiaics, when tliis aiii|)le provision became 
unequal to the demands of his creditors, and, after run¬ 
ning the gauntlet of bonds, inortgagc.s, and usurers, he was 
forced to am^ly to bis failier-in-l.iw, to assist him in his dif¬ 
ficulties. This prudent gentleman recommended him to 
go abroad, as the best means of nursing his estate; and 
ttiat he might not he rpiile iinoceiipied during his absence 
from home, advised linn to ask for the post of ambassador. 
I.ord Frinkuin relished the proposal vastly, but cxjiressed 
liis fears lest he should not have interest enough to procure 

the situation. To obviate this diflicuhy Mr.-waited 

immediately on the minister, and demanded the nomina¬ 
tion of his son-in-law to the embassy to llussia, which 
happened to be then vacant. 

“ ‘ 'fhe minister, well aware of laird Frinkum’s utter 
incapacity to fill such a place, or indeed any place i^ which 
talents or common sense were requisite, started sonic ob¬ 
jections to the proposed appointment; but Mr.-, 

who possessed considerable parliamentary influence, besides 
being iiiemhcr himself for the county of-, insi¬ 

nuating, pretty plainly, that he must withdraw his sii|> 
port from the ininisier, should he be denied .so trifling a 
favour, the menace had its desired effect; for the lust of 
power overcoming every other consideration in tltc minister’s 

miiiil, he acceded to Air.-’s solicitations, and sent a 

fool to represent his sovereign in a foreign country.’ ” 

This work seems to have been intended for a sati¬ 
rical view of the manners of different countries; and 
many of the prominent follies of the people, and some 
of the errors of particular governments are ably and 
humorously exposed. The style is in general ani¬ 
mated and perspicuous, but occasionally too diff use. 
The chief defects arc that the characters are often not 
so well finished as the merits of the book in other re¬ 
spects might lead us to expect, and that at times there 
is a barrenness of incident which considerably injures 
the interest. The design of the work, however, may 
be justly said to be,well executed. 


Aa Entjtt'n ii into the Manner in which the different JVars 
in Europe have commenced, during the hut two Cen~ 
tiirits; To which are added the Authorities upon the 
Nahirr eff a Modem Declaration, hy the Author of 
th{’ History and foundation of the Law Nationsin 

Euiope. Svo. pp. 7‘2. Cs. (id. Biitterworth. 

The intimate object proposed by this treatise is to 
justify the measures pursued by the British govern¬ 
ment on the late rupture with Spain. This is prin¬ 
cipally attempted to be done from the practice of the 
European powers during the last two centuries. The 
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author, however, does not restrict himself merely to 
this discussion. He enters into a disquisition on the 
circumstances w’hicli ought to precede the actual com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, and cxaraine.s how far the 
necessity of a previous ceremonial is enforced either 
by the practice of ancient and modern times, or by 
the opinions of authorities on the laws of nations. 

From the practice of the European powers, our’ 
author endeavours to prove that hostilities may com¬ 
mence either before or after a formal declaration, and 
with this view he enters into an historical narrative of 
the circumstances which have attended the commence¬ 
ment of the various wars in Europe during the last 
two centuries. He certainly succeeds completely in 
shewing that the greater part of the.se wai^ have com¬ 
menced previous to a solemn declaration. In most 
instances a declaration of w'ar has been issued after 
hostilities have been for some time committed, and 
even desperate battles fought. In some in.stances this 
ceremonial was altogether dispensed with. When we 
consider either the motives of most of the wars, or the 
generhl tenor of European politics in the intercourse 
of the different nations, it is ’impossible the rase conicl 
be otherwise. There is scarcely one of these wars in 
which the otiject of one or both of the parlies was not 
distinctly national aggrandisement, while reparation 
for .actual injuries was merely a pretence. But wlien 
one nation made war upon another merely with the 
view of reducing its power, and gaining possession of 
a part of its tert-itory, it may seem surprising that any 
attention whatever was paid to the forms of justice. 
Vet so conscious were even those who meditated the 
most violent injustice against their neighbours of the 
bad effect of appearing openly to espouse a plan of 
injustice, that they sometimes even missed their in¬ 
tended object, and sustained severe losses from endea¬ 
vouring to throw the blame on the opposite party. 
Previous to the commencement of the Seven Years’ 
War, after the governments of Austria, llussia, 
Saxony, and Poland had agreed to divide the domi¬ 
nions of Prussia among them, and had made prepara¬ 
tions for this effect, they still continued to temporise 
and to throw the odiunf of conimenciiig hostilities on 
their intended sacrifice. The king of Prussia was 
saved by their folly from the effects of theic villainy. 
He not only made preparations for defence; but un¬ 
der the’ same specious pretences which they held out, 
actually atchieved in regard to his enemies what they 
intended in regard to him, by suddenly seizing upon 
the capital and dominions of the Elector of Saxony. 

The Jus fcciale of the Homans, our author looks 
upon as obsolete, and brings many learned authorities 
to prove that this ceremonial cannot possibly be con¬ 
sidered as an essential part of the law of nations. The 
opinions of any persons who consider it as an essential 
part of the law of nations are, indeed, too absurd to 
merit a moment’s attention. The ./;/* FraWt* of the 
Romans was a tribute paid to the natural feelings of 
the human heart, evenin an age of the most barbarous' 
ferocity. At a period when war was the trade of na¬ 
tions, when cities were razed to the ground, and the 
captives sold into slavery, the natural sense of justice^ 
which can never be wholly subdued in the huniaa 
breast, induced even the people who practiced such. 
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injnrws on cadi oilier to devise some ceremonial, 
wliici) mif>ht at lea.-il palliate their injustice in their 
own I’voi, and give their enemies an opportunity 
to prepare for the worst. M'iiliont such a cere¬ 
monial as this, the wars of the petty states of Italy in 
IIk; early iimc,s of Rome must have been attended 
with all the atrociiies of a civil war. As the peojile 
wveu; all armed ,md Ir.diied to arms, they could in the 
couiie of a .single day Iuve been in a condition to en¬ 
ter the enemy'’k ronniiv with an armv; and as the 
gre.itci p.ntof the ndiahit.mts were husbandmen who i 
aKv.iys spent ihe time of peace in cidiivaling their 
field.s, ijiier ruin must ofU'n h.ive been the result of 
snrli .sn(id(.ii irruplions. The horrors which were iie- 
CcsSaniy conjiiiiucsl on such otc.isioiis frcijncntly cx- 
cilcd the mo.st liolent resentment not only in the in¬ 
jured paily, but also in the siiriontidmg nations who 
iiiii'lif expect til their turn to meet w'ilh a similar fate; 
and tlie Rom.ms fnniui the advantages of suddenly 
falling (111 llie eiicmv more than compensated by tlie 
appeal.nice of good i.iitli and forhearaiice disjilivcd in 
tlieir j)ie|iaratoiy eiiibaisv. Riif althongli thif circnin- 
stanees whieJi dictatt'd the .sending of a herald to 
wain the enemy of ilx'ir intentions weie tluis the re¬ 
sult ot the natural feelings of the liitinan mind, tlic 
ceremonial which attended this mission can have no 
iiccessary connection w iili either the law of nature or 
iiiiiioiis. The licialJ might have heen dispatched in 
a oilferent manacr, a ditlercnt number of days might 
Lave been .snilered to cl.ipse, and yet the law of natural 
justice on which tlie law of iiatioii.s i.s founded iniglit 
be eijually well obeyed. 'I’o give the party notice of a 
hostile iiiteiiiion was the only thing essential, and any 
eeiemonial wliieli hail done lims as efl'ectually would 
beecpi.iliv siijiported by the law of nature and nations 
as the riles of ihe Jus i'iUn/e. 

lively other ceremoni.!] wdiich ha.s been observed at 
tile como'enccmcnt of wars, such as the departure of 
timb.insadors, and reguhir notices, our author shews 
to liav'c lieen entirely neglected on many more occa- 
.sioti.s th.in it has been a lopted. At the same lime he 
addiK'Cs a mimiier ol learned aiithoriiics to prove that 
even in llioory no one has m*ntaincd any particular 
ccremoiii.il, jircvious to the eommeiiccmcnt of actual 
lios:iliti(.-v, to he absolutely essential on all occasions 
to s.iii^iy justice. Indeed, wheicver authors have at¬ 
tempted to l.iy down any conclusive rule in regard to 
the conunciu'ument ot hostilities, they have evidently 
begnnio spc.ik on asubjcctof which they had nottheni- 
.selvss env very distinct idvM. Tliey have set out with 
the prn.. iplcs ot naiura! justice as the ground-work of 
their thcoiies, but they have allowed thcmselwis to, 
make so uMin sieiitices to seeming expediency, and 
to the {ircvailiiig tuitions of the times in which they 
lived, tli.it their general rule has become (|ualiticd 
witii exceptions until we are at a loss to determine 
whether it is itself in truth ever applicable. There is 
not, indeed, one ot them who doe.s not advance some 
pi^ition.s, w'hich, in the eye of common sense, render 
tlifir general rule entirely nugatory. For example, 
VLittol, who IS certainly one of the most enlightened 
wi iters on this subject, while be stickles very strongly 
f or a dcelaralion of war, still allows tliat in case of an 
injury received, the aggiieved party may justly enter 
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the territory of his adversary without any notice, and 
reserve his formal declaration until he .las occupied an 
advantageous position, provided he does not previously 
commit hostilities. If he is resisted in this attempt 
he has also a right to chastise those who oppose him. 
Now, aS all parties uniformly give ihem.sclves out 
as aggrieved, it is difficult to conceive an instance in 
which the hostile invasion of an enemy’s territory, 
previous to a declaration of war, may not be justified 
according to this principle. Indeed, the confusion of 
V'atKd’s Kleas on the snliject is very distinctly marked 
by his requiring tliat the advaiitageons position in the 
enemy’s country should be ocv'iipied prexiom to the 
commission of hostilitii's. Can any thing be more <U- 
reei hostility than orcujiying an advantageous position 
ill (lie country of another sovereign, and chastising the 
subjects who resist this attempt ? 

From lilt; consideration of lx.ili experience and au¬ 
thority, fluid dow'ii it must be owned in no very dis¬ 
tinct order) mir anilior .seems to infer, that no cere- 
muni.al of any sort i.s necessary |)revious to the com¬ 
mencement of war, and that tlie whole duty of 
nations towards each other is contained in the; two 
following propositions, which hv (iv.vinrv m are the re¬ 
sult of the soundest opinions on this sulijoct: 

" I. When there arc difierences between states which 
cannot lie composed, the sword shall not be drawn, unless 
justice lia.s been denialided, and refiiseil, or delayed so as to 
amoinu to a reiusa), and unless there is a rcai-'onablc under¬ 
standing between the parties, of the cutisecpieuces of such 
lefosal. 

“ If.Vile above proposition cannot apply, wherever an 
adversary, hv threaleiiing attiliides and dangerous provi- 
.sioiis of hn.siilitv, the causes of vvbieh he will not satisf.vc- 
torily e.\'plaiii, has rendered llie duties it cuiitains, unue- 
ccssary.” 

We are afraid that these two propositions, which 
our author deems so evident and conclusive that lie 
lays them dow'ii at ihc conimencvanent of his work 
w'ithout any proof and as superseding the necessity of 
discussion, will in fact bo found to conclude nothing. 
It is very evident that the “ threatening attitudes and 
dangerous provisions of hostility,” which are consi¬ 
dered as sufficient to justify immediate hostility will 
Ldw'ays be found whenever a cause of cjuai rcl is sought 
for; and in such cases a satisfactory explanation is 
I plainly out of the question. The explanation given 
may appear sati.sfactory to other nations who are not 
concerned in the discussion j but will it ever appear 
so to a power that is determined to go to war ? 

The confusion which is so visible in all writers on 
the subject of commencing hostilities seems chiefly to 
arise from nli^taking the nature and import of a pre¬ 
vious ceremonial, and from confounding the question 
of justice with that of expediency. 

In reading many of the learned disquisitions on the 
Jus J ’lriate of the Romans, the declaration of war, the 
departure of ambassadors, and other rites of a similar 
tendency, we should almost be led to think that t.hese 
ceicmonials were the very circumstances which justi¬ 
fied hostilities; .and if w'e look to the practice of na¬ 
tions, we should be apt to draw the same conclusion 
still more strongly. The Romans ap[iear to have 
thought ^hat they were perfectly excused in the sight 
of gods and men for invading a nation, provided they 
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'“KatMrst sent a herald to perform the usual ceremo' 
niesSslj we ^r unjust their demands might be, the 
. herald calleau^n the assistance of the gods with 
equal confidence, and the Romans equally boasted of 
' their piety and observance of good faith. In this 
manner they went on> breaking the most^olemn trea¬ 
ties, and carrying devastation and slavery over ail the 
nations around them. No nation ever more strictly 
observed a ceremonial on going to war; and no na¬ 
tion ever made war more unjustly. No one in such 
cases can pretend that a previous ceremonial in the 
amallcst degree afiects the justice or injustice of bosti* 
lilies. A ceremonial rather aggravates the guilt of 
the nation that commences war unjustly, as it renders 
this injustice a more deliberate act. By the ceremo¬ 
nies of the Jus Feciate, the Romans frequently ex¬ 
pressed their conviction of the criminality of injustice, 
while at the same time they attempted by the most bare¬ 
faced hypocrisy to palliate their injustice to their own 
consciences, and in the sight of gods and men, (Jn the 
other hand when a nation has a just cause for war, the 
want of a previous ceremonial cannot render hostilities 
on their part unjust. If one nation receives an injury 
from another, and is convinced that this injury is in¬ 
tentionally committed by another nation, the aggrieved 
p.arty is certainly justified in taking the most efiectual 
expedient it can devise for redress, whether this be ne- 
gociation or retaliation. Nor can this ever lead in such 
cases to the cruel consequences which may be appre¬ 
hended from sudden hostile irruptions in the midst of 
security and tranquillity. An intentional na^onal in¬ 
jury can never be committed without the expectation 
of an attempt at retaliation; and it would be extreme 
folly, indeed, in the nation to expect such retaliation 
and not to be prepared for resisting it. 

But although a ceremonial previous to the com¬ 
mencement of actual hostilities cannot render hostili¬ 
ties just when they are unjust, nor the want of it ren¬ 
der them unjust when they arc just; yet when the 
question is estimated by cxixediency the result will be 
mund very diHerent, Whether the war be just or un¬ 
just, the observation of some formal ceremonial 
seems, in the present state of society, attended with 
Ihe.very best clFects. 

While nations are at once the parties and the judges 
of their quarrel, it is impossible to have any great 
certainty that a war, although undertaken from the 
best motives, can ever be wholly just. The person 
aggrieved almost always secs his injury in a much 
more heinous light than a cool bye-stander; and at 
the very moment when it is received his passion sel¬ 
dom allows him to determine on its extent with any 
degree of accuracy. The same holds good with a 
nation; and if hostilities were commenced exactly 
when the aggrieved party thought himself warranted 
by justice to take this step, no war would ever be un¬ 
dertaken on such grounds as to satisfy either the rival 
ower or neutral nations. A previous ceremonial has 
ore the best etiects; it allows the injured party to 
refiiecbon the measures that are to ensue, and consider 
the injuries done to itself with more coolness. It has 
a similar eiiect with nations that a night’s reflection 
on a quarrel hat on individuals about to %ht a duel. 
■ vot V, 


It often makes the calamities of war either be entirely 
avoided, or carried on with less ferocity. 

In the present situation of most of the governments 
of Europe, a preliminary ceremonial seems still more 
necessa^. Negociations, in which the general inte¬ 
rests of two nations are deeply involved, are usually 
transacted in the cabinets of princes, while the people 
who are to feel the efiecta of the measures pursued 
only know what has been done by the issue. While 
the affairs of nations continue to be niatiaged in this 
dark intriguing manner, which is not Ies.s useless than 
it is disgusting from its quackery, it seems expedient, 
for the good of both parties that a formal ceremony 
should precede the cummcixcement of hostilities. The 
subjects of both powers, who are emplcyed in caiTy- 
ing on their mutual intercourse, must otherwi.se be 
very severely injured, and both nations sutft'r a greater 
loss by the war ilian they might otherwise have sus¬ 
tained. It is, indeed, a very just principle that tho 
people which tolerates any particular government is 
res]K)nsible fur all the acts of that government, and 
liable to be punished for its misdeeds. But when the 
injured as well as the injuring nation is to suffer by 
acting up to this maxim, it ought ceitainly to be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

It appears from these considerations that some ce¬ 
remonial for the declaration of war, previous to the 
commencement of actual hostilities, is expedient, even 
when a party goes to war upon just grounds. It is no 
les.s so with tjje party who goes unjustly to war. There 
is necessarily a want of zeal to the cause in a nation 
that goes to war upon grounds which to itself appear 
’unju.st. It is, however, on every account extremely 
expedient that the people should be induced to co¬ 
operate heartily with the government; and where 
the cause is really unjust, there is no other way of 
bringing this about but by the strict observation of 
certain ceremonials which gloss over the villainy that 
lurks behind them. Such was the chief means hy 
which the Romans led themselves to believe in every 
war that they were in the right. Even when nothing 
would satisfy them, at the commencement of the third 
Punic war, but the qjter destruction of Carthage, ac¬ 
cording to the famous advice of Cato Major, which 
was no less impolitic than it was baibarous; the Ro¬ 
mans, by going through their usual ritual,* led them¬ 
selves to believe that they were acting the part of very 
honest men. 

What satisfies the minds of a nation itself satisfies 
in a considerable degree the minds of foreign nations. 
The observance of a solemn ceremony, as a prelude to 
the commencement ci hostilities, seems to indicate a 
regard for justice which is apt to inspire a much bet¬ 
ter opinion of the cause than probably it deserves. 
The inhabitants of neutral nations besides are much 
less apt to inquire minutely into the circumstances of 
the case than the parties concerned, and hence they 
are on all occasions extremely apt to judge by the ap¬ 
pearances of good or bad faith. 

Even in regard to the country against wliich an 
unjust attempt is made, a ceremonial previous to the 
actual commencement of hostilities is a|mo.st always 
found of the utmost consequence to the invader. 
2 Q 
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Wlicn a nation ia suddenly attached, and without any opt resistance. To take securities before a prev^tma 
appearance of sufficient provocation, it never fails to ceremonial seems in this manner to cj^pyjilpcg'with 
excite a much more determined resistance than would it all the consequences of making reprisals as actual 
otherwise have taken place. On the other hand, an warfare. An open declaration of war, stating all the 
appearance of a sacred attention to good faith lulls grounds of hostility would have saved us from all the 
asleep the fears of the invaded people, and renders odium of having seized the sliips of Spain, in the 
them less hearty in their co-operation for defence. midst of peace, and have at the same time proved 
Owing to the influence of these several causes, na- equally effectual to our purpose, 
lions, however little inelincd to justice in other re- L..g -i 

spccts, have found it expedient to observe some cere- The Christian System Unf olded in a Course of Practical 
inoniiil previous to the.aetiial declaration of hostilities, J'..\sai/s on the Principal Doctrines and Duties of 

and if possible to throw tlie blame of the rupture Chridianily. Un Thomas Ilobinson, M.A. Vicar 

on the enemy. of St. AJary'-i, J.itccslcr. 3 ivls, 8ro. Hivingtons, 

It m.ay, pcriwps, be allcdged that when a war is 1805. 1/. 4y. 

uiidertakeii either for the redress of injuries, or for The author of this Christian System, it appears, had 

tlie sake of ooiiquest, to fall upon the enemy when it in view to lay before his parishioners the substance 
most nnprep.tred i.> more likely to be attended with of the matter whult he had long been in the habit of 
htiecfss ih.iii to give him due Wiirning of what is to delivering from the pulpit. He prol'esscs to have fol- 
follow. '1 his may, indeed, seem specious reasoning, lowed no other guide than the Scriptures, which eon- 
but experience leads ns to different iepulis. The ducted him exactly to the principles of the Church of 
Homans found much more advantage from the sacred England. Her creeds, her articles, her plan of wor- 
obscrvancc of the ceremonials previous to the com- ship, her ministry and government, he considers as 
iiiencement of warfare than they could have expected more agreeable to the inspired writings than those 
to do by suddenly attacking their unprepared enemies, of any other Christian society. He disclaims all 
The advantage which can be gained on an unpre- learned and curious disquisitions, all ornaments of 
pared enemy is generally very trivial, unless his terri- style or language. How far curious disquisition has 
tory be small and capable of being at once over-run j been avoided will be presently considered; but cer- 
while, on the other hand, the disadvantages arising tainly a perusal of the work will be sufficient to con¬ 
front this ill-explained and suspicious procedure hang vince any reader of the fidelity with which the pro¬ 
heavy upon the succeeding progre.ss of a contest. raise has been kept, to exclude all leaniing and orna- 

In this view of the question, it folhtws that the ment. It would have been easy ro have given a va- 
metliod pursued in our late rupture with Spain, whe- riety of ffeferences to writers of high credit in support 
therjust or not, was impolitic. It threw an odium of the author’s view of the Christian System; but 
on oiir cause, which would not otherwise have fallen this he does not think proper to do, least he should 
upon it, provided we were really in the right. And be accused of wishing to make an ostentatious dis- 
what wereall the advantages gained by this proceeding? play of extensive reading, and of extending his pub- 
Why, a few ships were taken, which may enrich a lication to an unnecessary length. His prudent reso- 
few individuals; while the national character, which lutiou is very much to be commended, both for the 
no one will doubt to be of far more consequence, was reasons stated, and also for this, that in the present 
compromised. instance, authorities would not add greatly to the 

The author of the treatise before us endeavours, weiglit of liis argument. His reading will sufficiently 
indeed, to palliate the conduct which was punsued by appear in the course of his work. He does not at all 
a distinction between reprisals and securities. He pretend to avoid repetitions, for as he meant to render 
considers the former as actual warfare, and very justly each topic distinct, he carefully introduced all those 
resisted ; but the latter he looks upon as a mere mea- c&nnected with it. This is a singular notion of dis- 
.sure of precaution, and which the subjects of the tinctness, to which however he has adhered most 
country from whom they arc taken ought not to re- rigidly. He is confident that repetitions will-not dis- 
sist. This distinction, although like many others it please those serious persons whose object is not 
has a specious appearance, in fact means nothing, speculation or debate, but their own spiritual im- 
Every treaty which is made is fortified with all the provement. It may be so in some instances, but 
securities which at the time are thought necessary by many serious persons, desirous of religious improve- 
either party; and if securities be afterwards demanded, ment, would wish to attain it without repetitions, 
such h step can only be justified on the ground that because they may not think speaking much by any 
the power front whom they are demanded has ^guti means so profitable as speaking to the purpose. This 
to exhibit hostile .symptoms. But if these suspicions work is professedly intended for readers of diflerent 
torn out to be well founded, the security, as it is descriptions, but tliere are some grounds for the opi- 
called, is just used in the same manner as a reprisal, nion that no description of readers can derive so much 
The security is, indeed, almost always lost to the na- benefit from a volume of tedious repetitions, as from 
tion from which it is taken, for this manifest suspi- a few pages of sound doctrine clearly and concisely 
cion, and violent proceedings in consequence, seldom expressed. Let the value of the matter be whit it 
fail to produce an rupture between the nations, -will, the difficulty of the search is always to be con- 
Iti this situation of things, when the security is almost sidered. Having in some measure prepared the 
certain to be condemned as a lawful prize, it is absurd reader for-what he is to expect, we shall proce^ 
that vessels should allow themselves to be taken with- more paitmularly to examine this system, only ob- 
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servVjg fuTth«|', that if he looks for any thing new 
on subject he will be disappointed. 

The whole is included in three volumes. The first 
treats of the divine origin of the Sacred Writings j 
the existence and attributes of Goi>; the Creation of 
Mao ; the Fall and its consequences; the coming of 
CiiHisr, his nature arid character; his atonement, 
resurrection, and mediatorial government. The se¬ 
cond treats of the nature and infiuence of the Holy 
Spirit, regeneration, repentance,•faith, justification, 
sanctification, and Christian obedience. The Deca¬ 
logue, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacr.iinenls, the Chinch, 
and ResiiiTectiou of the body, form the subject of the 
third. From this it appe.us that there is nothing in 
the plan essentially diftereiit from the usual Calvinistic 
systems, except that the subjects of predestination 
and election are not particularly discussed, though the 
author's opinions m.iy be collected by implication. 

Each topic forms the subject of an essay, and the 
essays amount in all to ninety-three. It is obvious 
that it would be waste <jf time to advert to the whole, 
and therefore the most important shall be selected j 
but from these the merits of the work altogether may 
be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 

With regard to the divine origin of the Scriptures 
the author passes over that of the Old Testament and 
confines himself to the New, concluding, with suf¬ 
ficient reason, that the former must be of divine 
origin, if the latter is proved to be so. Still this must 
be considered as a defect, for as the one reflects light 
upon the other, the omission is mjudicious,^iid per 
flaps unpardonable in a work that professes to treat 
the whole subject systematically. In the present in¬ 
stance, however, the neglect is not much to be le- 
gretted, for even the ordinary arguments in favour of 
the New Testament arc urged in a manner so ex¬ 
ceedingly superficial, that tliey can be of very little 
use to the Christian in enabling him “ to give a reason 
for the hope that is in him.” The only advantage 
which can be received from them is, that they may 
possibly direct such readers, as have never attended to 
the subject, to some of the points where information 
is necessary to be acquired. If they should attempt to 
combat the infidel with the weapons here furnished 
them, they would find their situation sufficiently des 
perate. They would tell him of prophecies, of the 
grandeur and simplicity of the style, of the noble 
stand made by the apostles against persecution, but 
when he came to ask for particulars, they would be 
immediately silent. If Mr. Robinson had appeared 
before Felix, the latter would have smiled instead of 
trembling, or, what is more probable, would have 
fallen asleep. It maybe contended with some ap 
pearance of truth that there was no intention hefe of 
entering minutely into the subject. Rut when an au¬ 
thor writes a system, be ought to give something like 
a complete view of the matter. Unless he does this, 
we apprehend be would have better served his cause 
by\ut writing at all, or at least by not professing to 
wrijb S system. There is another point here wide.' 

^ipt not to be passed over. The anther rests much 
iTMre weight on the arguments from persecution than 
^'can well bear. Persecution, on accotfht of opi- 
xu^, is the most horrid and absurd oppression, and 
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has a tendency to defeat its own object. It always 
gives additional importance to the notions against 
which it is directed, which are on that account more 
strictly adhered to. The,human mind revolts .-igainst 
oppression, and resistance is regarded with respect 
and admiration. The argument in favour ot our re« 
igion from this source, (hough not to be altogether 
rejected, is less than " irrefragable demonstration.” 
The infidel would say so, and with justice, and 
having driven his opponents from one post he would 
proclaim his success as if it were a complete triumph. 
This shews the impropriety of occupying unlonalile 
ground, a circumstance that has in a variety of in¬ 
stances done incredible mischief to the cause which 
it was intended to promote. The cxisl^nce of Gon 
the author assumes as clearly discovered by the light 
of nature, and therefore tronfines himself to proving 
his attributes from the Scriptures. This too is a de¬ 
fect, for it leaves the subject imperfect. The doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity in Unity comes under our author’s 
consideration, and he maint.niis it with great zeal for 
reasons that appeared to himself so satisfactory and 
clear, that unless others are convinced by them, be 
thinks their unbelief must arise from their des¬ 
perate wickedness. His arguments are the usual 
texts of Scripture, the form of baptism, and of be¬ 
nediction. He omits however, the only one perhaps 
where the Trinity in Unity seems to be distinctly 
stated J “ there are three that hear record in heaven, 
the Father, tRe Sun, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one.” Why is it omitted ? He probably 
knew very well that it had been believed to be an in¬ 
terpolation. This might create some suspicions oven 
n good men as well as the wicked. Riit undoubtedly 
it is not decisive of the case, and all their weight must 
be allowed to those texts that are certainly genuine. 
Considering tlie point in this view, it might be worth 
the author's while to examine whether all the texts 
which he cites could not be explained without strain¬ 
ing them, by supposing that tliey allude to three 
modes of operation in the Deity. We forgot that be 
would not then " find himself in perfect agreement 
with the articles of Sic Church of England.” But 
the wicked cannot be so much staggered at this, and 
must therefore be permitted to make the attempt. 
Tiiey will be apt to affirm that the doctrine involves a 
contradiction, and that as nothing is more stubborn 
than quantities, it is impossible that one should make 
three, or three one. But our author replies, “ this 
is a perverse and false statement, for though the di¬ 
vine Being is one and yet three, he is so in diflerent 
respects. What arc thpse different respects ’ The 
only meaning that can be assigned to this is, that 
though the essence of the Deity is one, the persons 
are three, and on such a representation our author 
imagines that the supposed impossibility vanishes. 
But here again some explanation is required. When 
three distinct persons are said to have one essence, the 
meaning must be, that the essence of each is exactly 
similar to that of the other two. In this case how¬ 
ever, they are not one but tliree distinct Gods, and 
the difficulty recurs in its full force. As the question 
stands, there does appear to be a contradiction, and 
the belief of a contradiction is beyond the power of a 
- a.Q2 
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Tational being. But of Reason our author has no high 
opinion. It ought however to be recollected that Rea¬ 
son was the prior revelation, and that it is by it that 
we are enabled to ascertain the authenticity of the 
otJier. No, says our author, it is by the influence of 
the spirit; but the Spirit must exert his influence in 
a manner consistent with the nature of man or what 
becomes of our free agency. The truth is, that as 
this doctrine is allowed on all hands to be incompre¬ 
hensible, it must be of extremely little practical use, 
and it n not material whether or not Uie Christian 
come to any decision on the subject. But “ abhorred 
be such tameness as this,” says Mr. Robinson, “take 
away our redeemer and sanctifier, and what have we 
left ?’• The,jiew of the subject which has been pro¬ 
posed does not take away cither, and it is one that 
may be maintained by many who are not therefore 
among (he wicked of the carih. But our author con¬ 
tends that the doctrine of the Trinity is of a practi¬ 
cal tendency j that it is the source of liveliest joys, 
heavenly consolation, extatic raptures, and so forth. 
Now why these sensations should depend upon the 
Trinity more than the strict unity of the Deity, it is 
impossible for us to conceive. But our author will 
tell us that this is because we are among the sinners 
of the earth ; and against this assertion it would be 
idle to contend. The reader will exercise his own 
judgment, but it is impossible not to observe that a 
great advantage is given to the infidel by a rigid ad¬ 
herence to this doctrine, or at least by considering it 
as an essential part of Christianity. What is the 
cause of the great prevalence of infidelity in Roman, 
Catholic countries? The corruptions of Christianity.' 
No rational being can credit the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. This is how'cver considered as an essen¬ 
tial part of the sptem, and no alternative is allowed 
but to admit this or reject the whole. The conse- 
quehce is obvious. 

In considering the effects of the fall on man, Mr. 
Robinson is a warm advocate for the doctrine of original 
sin. Man is born a depraved being, because of the sin of 
his first parents. The extreme hardship of the circum¬ 
stance that the punishment shoc^d fall so heavily upon 
those who liad no share in the guilt could not fail to 
strike any one whose attention was directed to it. 
t)ur authof adverts to it, but prudently avoids at¬ 
tempting to give any explanation, leaving the Deity 
to vindicate his own ways. This is one way of 
getting over the difficulty j but it might be worth 
while to consider whether a view of the subject 
might not be discovered, perfectly consonant to the 
Scriptures, and at the same time much more con¬ 
sistent with the ideas which we are compelled to en¬ 
tertain of the Divine Being. That man lost a great 
deal by the fall must be allowed by every one who 
has any pretensions to the name of Christian, and so 
far the consequences of Adam's sin have fallen on his 
posterity. What are these consequences ? The pre¬ 
cise degree of knowledge possessed by man before 
the fall roust be in a great measure matter of con¬ 
jecture, but this seems certain that he was perfectly 
free from guilt; that is, that each faculty of the 
jnind exerted exactly that portion of strength that 
belonged to it, without encroaching on any other. 


This arrangement was disordered b^ the fall/ and 
hence the cause of the violence of pas- 

■icDs long before the judgment is sufificiently matured 
to controul them. But here a question occurs. If 
this violence be the consequence of the fall and the 
cause of •'vice, are men to be [Ihnished for what they 
derived from their first parents ? This question arises 
from a misapprehension. Infants have nothing to do 
with the sins of a progenitor. They have nothing 
like innate corruption more than innate ideas. When 
the mind first begins to receive impressions, the pas¬ 
sions begin to act with improper violence, but from 
that moment to the period of their deaths, they am 
only answerable for their effects in tlie exact propor¬ 
tion to the opportunities which they have had of in¬ 
struction and improvement. Still the fall has intro¬ 
duced a great deal of vice and misery into the world 
that would otherwise never have been known. But 
it has also introduced a great deal of virtue and hap¬ 
piness which otherwise could not have existed. Those 
who could have no adequate conception of misery, 
must have been equally deprived of all idea of tbo 
enjoyment arising from complete relief. Those who 
were altogether ignorant of evil, and almost free 
from temptation, could not have the smallest notions 
of the virtues which men are now called upon to ex¬ 
ercise, at least if the merits of good actions are to be 
estimated in proportion to the obstacles which they 
encounter in the performance. When we add to 
this the exertions necessary to counteract the bad ef¬ 
fects of jhe fall in a greater or less degree, the spur 
to improvement given by this circumstance, the 
sources of knowledge opened in consequence, and 
the acquirements made, it is scarcely possible not to 
consider the fall as a blessing, which was intended by 
a merciful creator to contribute to the ultimate be¬ 
nefit of the human race. As far as punishment is 
concerned, man may be considered as in the same 
situation as before the fall. Even then he was liable 
to sin—he is so now in a much greater degree—but 
he has opportunity and ability for amendment, and is 
justly liable to punishment for neglecting to employ 
them, the circumstances and nature of the temptation 
being always taken into the account. But then our 
author tells us that v;e have no ability to do any good 
whatever, lie does indeed say that we have a free 
will, but then we have no power to exert- it. We 
may do good if we please, but there is an utter im¬ 
possibility that we can please, and we are not only 
liable to punishment for sms which we cannot help 
committing, but the very circumstance that we can¬ 
not help it, is of itself matter for punishment. This 
is exactly the sum of the author’s argument on this 
point, and unless the statement of it be sufficient to 
convince the reader of its futility, it would be in vaia 
to attempt to shake his faith by any thing like reason. 
He may exclaim triumphantly with a former brother 
of his, “ I believe because it is impossible.” 

Having finished the account of man's natural de¬ 
pravity, which is filled with endless repetition^ 4dr. 
Robinson proceeds to the plan of redemption. ^1-. 
vation is by grace alone, he contends in a long essb*^ 
and he is 40 far right, for our existence and all vie 
possess are the free gifts of the Deity, without 
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daiin d(merit onlour part. But the use intended to 
.be made^)CalMa^.our author, is to justify the Deity 
in bestowing iron one man while he withholds it from 
another equally meritorious. It must be denied how¬ 
ever, that the Deity has any peculiar favourites. Un¬ 
doubtedly to talk of the')}ositive merit of any treated 
being in the sight of Gun is not very consistent witli 
a just view of die relative situation of Creator and 
Creature. But to suppose that the Divinity dispenses 
his favours to a particular set, to the positive exclusion 
of others for no assignable reason, is to view him in 
no very amiable light j yet this is the conclusion to 
which Mr. Robinson is reduced, by denying in effect, 
if not in terms, our free agency. No man can of 
himself accept salvation, but Got> selects a few 
whom he enables or rather forces to do so. He 
leaves the rest without assistance > and as it is im¬ 
possible they can be saved without it, they must 
suffer for what they could not help. All this is, says 
he, very just, because no minima claim of merit. 
The suflfcrers, however, might complain of partiality 
in being deprived of advantages which others en¬ 
joyed, who were at least as little entitled as them¬ 
selves, and of injustice in being punished for not 
doing what the punisher rendered it impossible for 
them to do. The truth is, that it is not in the power 
of any rational being who examines the stibject com¬ 
pletely, to believe the doctrines of particular election 
and predestination. It is necessary that salvation 
should be offered to all, that all should be enabled to 
receive it, otherwise the offer is mockery, D any 
who have the power and the opportunity shoiild re¬ 
ject it, they then become proper objects of punish¬ 
ment according to the different degrees of their delin¬ 
quency, This proceeds on the principle that works 
are the criterion by which men are to be judged, and 
that free agency is necessary to make them proper 
objects of rewards and punishments. A more fit cri¬ 
terion cannot well be conceived, when it is con¬ 
sidered that virtue is the way that conducts man to 
the greatest happiness which his nature is capable of 
enjoying. 

Having treated of the objefct of our Saviour’s ap¬ 
pearance in the world, and the design of his life and 
death, to which our limits do not permit us to advert 
particularly, Mr. Robinson comes to the influences 
and operations of the Holy Spirit. Whatever assist¬ 
ance the Deity may afibrd man in the exercise of vir¬ 
tue, it must be exerted in a manner consistent with 
their freedom. Of the sense in which it is here 
taken, no explanation however is attempted to be 
given, but the influence is supposed of course to be 
irresistible. The extent to which this notion is car¬ 
ried is almost ridiculous. Not only improvement in 
virtue, but even mcclianical skill is said to be the ef¬ 
fect of the influence of the Spirit. " Why,” says 
our author, should not the ingenuity of artificers be 
considered as bis gracious gift for the benefit of man¬ 
kind He dwells long upon the diflerent ways in 
which liw influence has been exerted in ancient and 
nt^erJ times, and abundance of repetitions and un- 
phrases occur. The only thing that can be 
coil^ed from the whole, is that some sor| of in*- 
fluent is contended for, that destroys our free 


agency. This however it is impossible to admit for 
reasons already stated. A number of quotations in¬ 
deed are given, but these are palpably misapplied. 
After treating of the il/umiiiation of the spirit, ho 
proceeds to his work in regeneration. Something 
mystical is understood to be comprised in this doctrine, 
though it is impossible to conceive what it can mean, 
except it be a change of character, -Oar autlior has, 
however, said a great deal about the matter with a 
view, we suppose, to prove that it is very Jnystei lous. 
But the re.ider, in point of information, is left where 
he began, wearied out with a constant endeavour to 
find some meaning, in which he is as constantly dis¬ 
appointed. “ The will suft'ers no violence, says hfy. 
Robinson, but it receives a pro(X‘r directioij and bias 
from the Holy Spirit.” What may be the difterenn: 
between suflering violence and receiving a bi.is of 
this sort is not easily conceived, llcpenlance too is 
the work of the Spirit which inclines the will to 
obey, and yet the compliance must he voluntary. 
Our author is aware of the inconsistency here, but 
docs not attempt to obviate it. He contents himself 
with observing that whether it apixiar to us consistent 
or not, it is the fact. This is a never failing mode of 
getting over a difficulty. In the same manner the 
reader finds Jiimsclf bewildered when he comes to 
the doctrine of faith. In explaining, or rather ob¬ 
scuring its nature, repetitions without number are 
used. Faith is a belief on proper evidence ; and a 
belief in the Gojpcl one would think to be Christian 
faith. But our author tells us that it is not this; it 
is not assurance, it is not the credit given to the Gos¬ 
pel, or at least it is something more, but what is that 
something the reader will find some diflieuhy in 
learning, it is possible, however, that after consi¬ 
derable attention, he may form a strong conjecture 
that the faitli meant by the author is a belief not of 
the truth of Christianity, but of the Calvinistic sys¬ 
tem with all its dogmas, reasonable or unreasonable, 
possible of impossible. If he has not this faith every 
thing else is useless. But if he should find it out of 
his power to bring himself to this sort of faith, then 
it may be proper for hm to leave the institutes of 
palvin and betake himself to the Scriptures. Faith,, 
says our author, is necessary to salvation, hut then it 
is impossible for any person to have it withoiit some 
influence independent of himself. J n order to pro¬ 
duce it some violence must be done to tlie mind, or 
to use the words of our author, the will must receive 
a proper bias and direction ; yet it is voluntary on our 
part, and may be the subject of commendation or 
punishment. This appe.srs at once to be a sort of in¬ 
consistency which one might in vain attempt to ex¬ 
plain. Rut Mr. Robinson in these cases is never at a 
loss. He thinks no explanation necessary, and stops 
ail inquiry at once, by the positive assertion tb.'it 
whether the matter appear inconsistent or not, the 
fact is as he states it. Faith is undoubtedly the gift 
of God inasmuch as be has given the revelation 
which is its object. But this will not satisfy Mr. Ro¬ 
binson. The external influeuce is necessary to pro¬ 
duce this faith ; yet we are justly punishable for the 
want of it. He confesses however, that it may be - 
urged with some plaosibilily, that no blame can - at-- 




tiich to u* for not'dolng what wo cannot do, but tho consistency between this and the notons^efore main- 
real case, he observes, is this, we cannot believe on tained by Mr. Robinson, but wjU^OpusHMi^’lest he 
account of our own wickedness, or in other words we should be disposed to retract the few rational opinions 
will not,” Now the real case here leaves the matter which he at present entertains, 
precisely where it was. We cannot, because we ■tvill The doctrine of sancliticatinn comes next under 
7 iot) but why avV/weMot r* because we unless our audios's consideration. This is wrought by the 

some foreign influence give a proper bias to the will, spirit, and carried on progressively without any possi- 
The impossibility therefore still remains. Mr. Robin- bility of the believer’s tinaily falling. Much the same 
son is rather unfortunate then in his circular mode of objections apply to Mr. Robinson's views on this 
reasoning on the rml ensr, and would do well in fu- point, as to those before stated. If a man cannot 
turc, wlieu knotty points occur, to confine biniseU become virtuous without some external influence in¬ 
to the old wav of settling them by the simple asser- dependent of himself, he cannot be answerable for 
tiou, that whether what he says be consistent or not, the want of virtue. That a virtuous man will con¬ 
it is the truth. At tho same time it might not be un- tiuue to improve cannot be doubted, but if by some 
necessary for him to consider whether such a mode force independent of himself he is prevented from the 
of proceeding will contribute much to serve the iwssibihty of tailing, his obedieni'e is very little to be 
cause whose interests, however erroneous may be his commended. Here it only remains for us to repeat 
views ot it. lie certainly appears to have at heart .> what has been already said, that these views of the 
In another part of the work the notions of our au- subject are utterly mconsi.slent with any thing like 
thor on this point, arc stated still more distinctly, free agency in man, and if this free agency is re- 
" When you plead your inability, lie observes, you moved, man must cease to be an accountable being, 
insinuate that you are prevented by some powerful The attempts to reconcile them are such palpable so- 
resiiaint. Rut dues the Loud Impose any such bin- phisms that a child might detect them, and our au- 
drance ? Far otherwise. He calls you to your duty, thor himself on some occasions seems half ashamed 
It is trne you are so constituted that you cannot of of their weakness, when he is driven at last to the 
yourself obey. But that is your own fault. Purity assertion, that he states the truth, whether it be con- 
of heart, love to Gon, meekness, kc, icc. are nut sistent or not. He forgets that truth must always be 
within the compass of your own ability, for they are consistent. We have here a long discussion of the 
the fruits of the spirit; but if destitute of them, you nature, progress, completion, advantages and neces- 
will indubitably and niost justlii be ctyidemned at the sity of sanctification wbicli it would be useless par- 
tribunal of Chuim .’* All which amounts to this : ticula^Jy to follow, as it could be productive of very 
a gpiipral orders a thousand sohliers to cross an un- little information or benefit. 

fordable river j he. selects two hundred to whom lie The third volume commences with an examination 
furnishes boats. He requests the other eight hun- of the decalogue, and the nature and extent of the 
(tred to cross, and thieatens to punish them if they duties enjoined in it. With regard to this, it is only 
do not; they reply that they cannot swim, and are necessary to say, that the subject is treated with a 
therefore unable to cross without boats; the general view to tlie peculiar tenets maintained above, by the 
refuses to supply boats, but tells them that he im- author. In his eagerness to point out the particular 
poses no positive restraint upon them. If they are so sins to be avoided, he sometimes descends to frivolity, 
constituted that they cannot comply, they must suffer which certainly detracts from the gravity with which 
the punishment of disobedience. This would be bad a work of this kind ought always to be regarded, 
reasoning on the part of the general, but that which Having adverted to the difierent petitions in the 
Mr. Robinson choo.Hcs to imppse on the Deity is much Lord's Prayer, Mr. Robinson treats of the Church 
worse, for the want of ability, if it exists, must be of Christ which he allows to be composed of peo- 
ebarged upon himself as the Creator. But it is need- pie who have different forms of religious worship, 
'ess 10 dwell lunger on this mas.s of inconsistency and But in looking round, he thinks no one can hesitate 
confusion. It is with much pleasure we observe a to prefer the Church of England to all others. How- 
ray of liberality breaking through the gloom. The ever true or not this may be, we must be contented 
words qt the passage to which we allude are few, with Mr, R.’s assertion, since he has not vouchsafed 
and in justice to the author therefore, we shall trans- us an argument. A dissenter, however, might affirm 
cribe them. “ What has been here advanced of the that this was begging the question j and thus asser- 
indispensable necessity of faith, will apply only to tion being put against assertion, the matter would re- 
those to whom the message of the Gospel is addressed, main equally balanced. 

and who are capable of understanding it. We say The system closes with a discussion on the resurrec- 
nothing of children dying in their infancy, except it tion of the body and the life everlasting, lliis like 
be to encourage hope. We decide not on the case of most of the points to which our attention has been 
heathens, who must be lett to the uncovenanted roer- here directed, is abundant in words, and extremely 
cies of God, suggesting only, that if saved they deficient in matter. Our author confines himself 
must owe their salvation to the mediation of Jesus to exclamation on the comfortable nature «« the 
CuaisT, 'for there is none other name whereby doctrine of the resurrection of the body, Kisfead of 
men must be saved.’ But our present address is to explaining exactly what is and what is not insend^’u 
those among whom the light of the Gospel shines by it. By maintaining without any qualifiW.'on, 
with fulness of evidence and in purity of doctrine.” that tbos same body will rise again, he does not (per¬ 
il would be no difficult matter to point out the in- ceive how much he lays hlnoself open to the 
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' o( in6(^eli, and iajures the cause which he wishes to 
serve. 1 X 43 .^^ ‘>“7 what is meant by the same 

body, for the Buman body is constantly ch.inging. 
That there is something in it which we cannot pro¬ 
perly comprehend, i.s clear from the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, which say that it is raised a spiritual body. 
It is possible that the soul may heieafter have a ni.a- 
terial covering foimed from some of tlie matter tliat 
belonged to the corruptible body. lint great care is 
requisite, not to pnsli the doctrine,farther than its 
nature can bear. Our author also takes everlasting 
damnation for granted, without troubling liiin.seff 
with a critical examination of the pass.ages upon | 
which he founds the notion. This is not excusable in 
a system of Christianity. 

Upon the whole, though our author has kept Ins 
promise in avoiding learned disquisition, yet certainly 
it appears that many of bis discussions though by no 
means new, are. .sufficiently curious. Ue however I 
has undoubtedly avoided all ornament of style and! 
language, and filled up his work with .abundance ofj 
j'cpetitiot’s. Wc cannot however, conscientiously 
say that his system can l>e attended with any great 
advantage to any dcsciiptiou of readers who are ac¬ 
customed to require proof as w'ell as assertion, and 
rational views instead of mystical declamation. 


Madoc. Bt/ Robert Southey. Wo. pp. boj, Ql. 2i'. 

Lun^mnn tS- Co. 

Mr. Southey has again resumed that m.mncr of 
writing which originally procured him his repnfttion 
in Joan of Arc, and has again presented the public 
with an Heroic Poem in regular blank verse. Wo 
should call it Epic, were there not such requisites 
attached by the critic to this term, that a poem can¬ 
not, with any degree of merit, have a just claim to it, 
unless it has been cast in the e.'tuct mould of the Iliad 
and Rneid. We are not, however, inclined to deal 
with Madoc according to the received rule 5 to lop his 
limbs should tliey prove too large for the iron Epic 
bed, or to stretch them ont with the rack should they 
not completely fill its dimensions. The merits of the 
poem we shall endeavour to estimate by the rules 
which the autiior seems to have laid down to himself, 
and by the amusement or instruction which it is cal¬ 
culated to impart. 

Of the ground-work on which the fable of the 
poem is founded, our author, in the preface, gives us 
the following account: 

*' The historical facts on which this poem is founded 
may be related in few words. On the death of Owen 
Gwyneth, king of North Wales, A. I). J Kip, his children 
disputed fur the succession. Yorwerth, the eldest, was set 
a-side without a strumle, as being incapacitated by a ble¬ 
mish in his face. HocI, though illegitimate, and born of 
an Irish mother, obtained possession of the throne for a 
while, till he was defeated and slain by David, the eldest 
son of the late king by a second wife. The conqueror, 
who thlu succeeded without opposition, slew Yorwerth, 
impriso^ ^odri, and hunted others of his brethren into 
IfiC Madoc, meantime, abandoned his barbarous 
coull^Jand sailed away to the West in search of some 
better^»ting place. The land which he discovered pleased 
Bim jjhe left there part of his people, and went Back to 
WaleJ^ a fresh supply of adventurers, with whom he 
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again set sail, and was heard of no more, 't^ere is strong 
evidence that he reached America, and that his posterity 
exist there to this day, on the southern'branches of the 
Missouri, retaining their complexion, their language, and 
in sonic degree their arts. 

“ About the same time, the Ar.icc.a.s, an American 
tribe, in consequence of certain calarniiics, and a particu¬ 
lar omen, forsook Aztliin, their own country, uiidei tlic 
guidance of Ynhidthiton. They became a mighty people,, 
and founded the Mexican empire, taking tlieiianie'of Mex- 
ie.iu', in honour of Mexitli, tlieir tutelary god. I’heir cmi- 
;;ratioii is here connected with the adventures of Madoc, 
•mil tlicir superstition is represented the same which their 
descendants practised, when discovered by the Spaniards. 
Tile manners oi the Poem, in both its parts, will oe found 
lii.torically true. It assumes not the degraded title of p'|>ic, 
.md ihe question, iherefore, is not wiicther tfle slory is 
formed upon the rules of Aristotle, but whether it be 
jil.ipted 10 the purposes of poetry.” 

Of the .story which our author has formed front 
these materials we shall endeavour to present our 
readers with a sketch. The poem commences with 
the return of Madoc to Wales. On the sliore he is 
met by Ae aged Urien, a chief who had been em¬ 
ployed to instruct him and his brethren in the use of 
arms. From Urien. Madoc learns that his brother 
Yorwerth is slain, and Llewelyn the son of Yorwerth- 
an outlaw; that of his brethren Ririd and Rudri, the 
former was ontlaw’cd and the latter in chains; that 
David, the feigning king had married a sister of the 
king of England, the hated Saxon j and that his sister 
Giicrvyl was w:»ling her life in grief at the ruin of 
her house. Madoc visits his forlorn sister, and aftci- 
wasds proceeds to the hall of the king, who af first, 
looks on his return with mistrust: hut, being at 
length convinced that his fears arc groundless, re¬ 
ceives him with kindness, and requests him to recount 
the story of his adventures. Madoc first relates the 
circumstances which led to his voyage. On the death, 
of his father Owen, he had hastened to prevent a 
battle between his brothers Hoel and David, each of 
whom laid claim to the crown. He arrived however 
in time only to witness the slaughter of the preceding 
day, and to discover the body of his brother Hoel 
among heaps of the slaiiiji In a cottage near the field 
«f battle he is entertained by a dark-browed man who 
lives in solitude there with his old blind father. This 
blind man at length is discovered to be Cyiietlia, who 
had been deprived of his inheritance and at the 
same time of his eyes by bis uncle Owen, the father 
of Madoc. By the ^vice of Cynellia, Madoc re¬ 
solves to quit 3 country which every moment pre¬ 
sented him with new scer'ts of honor and cruelty ; 
and accompanied by the old man and his son and 
some followers he sets sail in two barks to exploie'a 
country beyond the western waves. For some lime 
they continued their course joyfully before the steady 
wind; but when days and weeks had passed while 
all around was still one waste of waters, the appre¬ 
hensions and discontent of the crews could no longer 
be prevented from breaking out into open violence. 
A furious tempest, however, counteracted their de¬ 
sign of attempting to return home, and at length they 
landed in safety on another world. After some inter¬ 
course with the natives, a young slave who had made 
bis escape on board their ships engaged them to pur- 
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sue their conrse Still fartlier westwards, expressing to 
tliem by his gestures that there they should meet with 
B mighty river, tjordercd by still more fertile banks 
than the coast which lay in their view. This river 
they at length entered, and coasted along until, by the 
direction •ofl,inco)'’a, (such was tlie name of the fugi- 
-tive slave,) they left their ships, and among the moun¬ 
tains joined the Hcamen, a tribe of Indians to which 
•lie belonged. Tliey were hospitably received by the 
■widow queen Lrylliab; but in the midst of their en¬ 
tertainment, all the tribe was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion by the arrival of the priest to demand for the 
king of Aztian the customary tribute of two young 
children to be ofl'ered up in sacrifice to their idols. 
Madoc, when he understood the import of the message, 
•declared lliat he would assist the Iloamcn to the ut¬ 
most in throwing off the yoke of the Aztecas, and de¬ 
livering themselves from this horrid tribute; and 
•<]ueen£rylliab, animated by this prospect of assistance, 
bade the priests announce that the Hoamcn had 
thrown off their vassalage. The mighty king of 
Aztian, astonished at the audacity of the stranger who 
could have counselled such a measure, sends for him 
to his court. From the top of the lofty temple of the 
god Mexitli, he shews him the wide plains and stately 
cities of the Aztccas. The heart of Madoc almost 
sinks within him on iierceiving the vast power of the 
enemy be has to encounter; but several towers of 
human skulls which he sees piled around, and the 
skeleton of the king Tepollomi, (he ^usbatid of Eryl- 
liab, which is employed to hold the lamp of the king 
of Aztian at his evening feasts, rouse his terror and 
indignation to such a degree that he resolves to pe¬ 
rish rather than not deliver the Hoanien and put an 
end to the bloody rites of the Aztecas. In a battle 
which afterwards ensued, the iron armour of the 
Britons proved too powerful for the numerous hosts 
of Aztian, whose weapons were only edged with 
stone. Tlie Aztccas looked upon (he strangers as 
more than human, and this belief was strengthened 
by the unexpected illness of their king Coanocolzin, 
which they supposed to be brought about by the angry 
gods ot the strangers. Madoc was therefore snppli- 
antly intrcaied to heal the kfng and grant' them peace 
on his own conditions. Madoc, by the help of his olif 
physician lolo, effected the cure of the king; and 
afterwards granted peace to the Aztecas, on condition 
tliat they should lay aside their bloody riles, and at 
the same time agree to the independence of the Hoa- 
men. Madoc, from thenceforward, till his departure 
for Britain, was employed in cultivating a portion of 
the country of which he had taken possession. 

Such w’ere the adventures which Madoc recounted 
to the king his brother. He afterwards began to 
make preparations for departing with a larger snjiply 
of emigrants for his new dominion. He visits various 
friendly princes in the neighbourhood, and acciden¬ 
tally meets with Ririd and Llewelyn his outlawed 
brother and nephew. He also discovers the mi.stress 
and child of his brother Iloel, and resolves to carry 
them abroad along with him. Six vessels and a full 
company were by the next spring ready to sail with 
him from Britain, to which he had declared tliat nei¬ 
ther be nor any one that accompanied him should 
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ever return, lest violence, and bloodv zeal and/vafice 
should find their way to his new seems, 

indeed, at this moment to have forgotten the rites of 
the Aztecas.) Before his departure from Britain he 
is joined by his brother Ririd. He is also visited by 
his brother Rodri who had efcaped from prison, and 
by Llewelyn, who declare their intention to remain 
and attempt to dethrone David. 

On the return of Madoc to his new world, he finds 
that the Azteca;, stimulated by their priests, were 
about to resume their ancient bloody rites, and to 
make war upon him. The priests of the Hoamen 
had also united in the conspiracy, as well as 
Amalahta, the sou of Erylliab, who was as villainous 
as his mother was good. At an entertainment which 
Madoc gave on bis return, Amalahta having got 
drunk discloses the whole conspiracy, and thus puts 
both his mother and the Britons on their guard. At 
an annual ceremony w-here the Hoamen placed the 
bodies of the dead in the temple previou.s to the gene¬ 
ral interment, various devices are practised by their 
priests to awaken their superstitious fears. Neolin, 
the priest of the snake-god at length utters a loud, 
shrill, modulated cry, at which an enormous serpent 
issues from the sanctuary of the snake-idol. Neolin, 
who warns the people that this is the very god, is im¬ 
mediately encircled in his folds, while the monster, 
harmlessly playing around him, appears to search in 
his hands for food. The priest calls aloud for a human 
victim to satisfy the god, and at last seizes upon ono 
and offers him up. In the meantime Madoc, who^ 
had Been sent for by Erylliab, arrives. He finds 
Neolin and a crowd around him still engaged at the 
bloody rites of the snake-god. Again the priest utters 
the modulated shriek, and the serpent again returns 
and twines around him, as if to save his worshippers 
from the Cliristian, By means of a firebrand, how¬ 
ever, Madoc puts the monster to flight, and at the 
same time kills the priest. He consummates the dis¬ 
may of his votaries by liaving the serpent crushed to 
death in his den, and the temple demolished- Ho 
afterwards initiates the nation in the riles of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The arts of the priests, in the meantime, were 
more successful with the Aztecas. The bloody wor¬ 
ship of the idols is again set up, and two resolute 
warriors with a chosen band dispatched to seize one 
of the strangers as a fit offering for the god Mexitli. 
The first victim that falls in their way is the bard 
Carndoc asleep, but the wind passing over his harp 
terrifies them and saves the son of the muses. The 
next victim is the child of Hoel who is suddenly 
seized by the Aztecas, who rush off with him into the 
woods. Madoc sees the action, and flies to the rescue 
of the child, unarmed as he is, He soon falls into an 
ambush and is also dragged away. The young Hoel 
is born to tlie city of Aztian, the ceremonies of sacri¬ 
fice are performed over him, and he is placed in the 
cavern of the sea-god Tlaloo, there to perish. good 
fortune, however, would have it, Coatel, thedtughter 
of an Azteca priest, who had been betrothed lo Ly^ 
coya, the guide of the Britons, happens to Txamvo 
the cerfmony of shutting up the child, and corKifes 
the idea of rescuing him. At that moment a vwure 
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rise'} among me brake}. Going to the spot from discover the treason of Coalcl, which (hey already 
whence J.o had 'ijsen, she perceives a narrow cliasnj suspected. She is in consccpiencc offered up as an 
in the rock, overlmng by beautiful flowers, which she atonement to the olfended gods, and her .aged father 
is tempted to g.alher. But scarcely had she sincipt to stabs himself and expires beside Iter on the altar. I he 
pick them up, whcn^slie lieard a distant whiclt iisnnl s|H»its of the Artecas succeed these rites ; and a 
site at once fancied to be the voice of the immured new king having been chosen, a bloody vengeance on 
child! And such it proved to be, for upon gropinp the strangers is determined on. 
lier way down the cliasm, she fouiM little I foci amidst The tidings of the death of Coalel being r.ivried to- 
.the human carrion on which the vulture hadbe<n T/ineoya, he resolves to destroy himself. An nld man 
banipictting. lieve, iiowever, slist w.is ob-iged iinni cuflc.-ivouis to divert his jinrpo.se by relating to him 
fear to leave liim j brd gave liiiu some foci! .an! jiui- | the Mexican edition of tlie story of O'pheu-., luit 
inised to iciiun to him again. j Li»ieo)a, rc.solvng to obtain his mistress by a sliorler 

In tlie n'eant’;:!',- ^.I.'djc is brought to Av.tbn ; ar.d | path, jiieeipitaies hiinsell from a rock,. Another love- 
is about to be olferc.l up by the priests as a ac- • .'.lory between the baid C.iradoc andikis mi.stress Sa- 
cej t.iblc sacrifice to M>'xith. when one of the waiiiors nena, who b.td followed him in the disguise of a page, 
who hud as.si .led in .'e.i/ing him .'.I,'.: Is up uin’ dcinan.ls is jt (he same lime elucid.itcd. 

that lie may be a’lowed to pul Mad.,c i.i dr.ith in JMadoe, in the mcantimo, prepaies hinvself ag.ainst 
combat, noeordmg to a ei'^toio if the n<it.'’u. Ills ti;e expected .ittack of the Aztecas. He has his ship* 
request is gr.inte.l; hut th : iuinour o! |bc eoinbat is broken up and conveyed from the river to the great lake 
coiitested by liis fiioi il who had al.io assisted in the of Azilan, wdute they are again |<Ut together. By 
cnlerjiiise. 'N’heii llioir clai.ns ate ai'insted by lot, m.eans of these hi; destroys without any loss an immen,so 
Madoc is plaeed on a rouinl stone, whcic ho is fastened fleet of canoes with which the Aztecas were coming 
by one leg. A small buckler of caiic is allowed him, against him. The spiiit of their king, however, was 
a svvoid edged with stone placed in his hand, and he still unbroken, .and he ie<-olved to try by land the for- 
is told tliat it he kills six successive ant.igonisls, he times of other battles, with the much superior multi¬ 
will be allowed liecdom and honour. After a seveic tndes that still leiuained to him. in the meantime 
contest with the iirst antagonist, Madoc's .shield is the end of the century w'as come, the dre.idcd period 
rent to jiiecc-s, and broken asunder. 'J'he Azteca when, according to the superstition of the Aztecas, 
warrior now raises his wc.ipoii to destroy Madoc; but the sun might probably never arise more. Four suns 
at that moment Aladoc rushe.s. upon him, ilaslies the had already ])trished; and the destruction of the fifth 
broken handle of his sword into his br.uns#and lays might never be replaced by another. Ihe priests and 
him lifeless on the ground. The second antagonist .the people as^emblcd in the last dre.aded night of the 
now mounts the stone, and the combat is renewed, century on the sacred mountain. 2 ho victim to be 
While the issue still remains doubtful, a distant offered up to the i i.^ing sun is ready laid on the altar, 
mvirnuir rise.s among the crowd, and at length the All are hnslied in awful suspense. 'I he chief priest 
shout is set up that the Britons were at the gates of stands on the pinnacle of the mountain anxiously cx- 
Azllaii to attempt the rescue of their prince. Tlie pectiag the fir.st ray ol the dawn; when—U astonisb- 
comlnt is now suspended, and Madoc is led away ing and horrible! a stream of fire suddenly bursts 
bound to the temple. A furious battle next coin- forth from the mountain, and priests .and people aie 
incnccs between the Britons and the Hoamen on one at once ovcrwhchnecl in a toireut of lava! An earih- 
part, and the Azteras on the other j nor was it pos- quake at the same lime forces the lake from its boun- 
siblc to determine which way victory should at Iciigtii daries, and the fields and citie.s of the Aztecas arekst 
incline. In the meantime, an attempt is made on the in the deluge. 'lheir*kii!g is, however, prcserved*»ri 
defcnecless women of the Britons by Amalahta, thsi a lockj and by. and by, the .storm having r.b.ited, the 
wicked son of Ervlliah and twelve, followers} but barks of Madoc are seen plying ou the hake to save 
Guorvyl, the sister of Aladoc, with the as.sist.mcc of a the remnant of the Aztecas. A bird perched on a tree 
conveitcd Azteca prince, bravely repulses thenr, and over the king’s head, in the meantime articulately 
Amalahta is slain. Nor w.is Madoc left to the uncertain seems to call out rfc/w/V; .and the king, in compliance 
rescue of the- Britons. Coatel, who had found the child with the omen which corresponded with the thoughts 
Hoel in the cave, came, unobserved amidst the uproar, already brooding in his mind, resolves to emigrate 
cut his cords, led him to ilic cave where the young with the small remains of his great nation. The old, 
IIocl had been left, and afterwards provided him with the young, and the (eeble-heai ted are left behind un- 
a canoe, in which he and tlie child escaped in safety der the c.ire ol Madoc ; and the king departs with a 
to the habitations of the Britons. Madoc, after some resolute band to fix the empire of the Aztecas amt 
conversation with his sister, and bequeathing her to the worship of their goda in a distant country, 
the Azteca chief who had rescued her, buckles on his From the full analysis which we have given of the 
armour, and .sets oft’ for tiie battle which wa.s still story of the piece, our readers will be able to form a 
raging at the gates of Aztlan. After slaying the king pretty correct idea of the manner in which the inei- 
in combat, Madoc at length forces his way into dents are managed. Some ot them are certainly 
the reify, sets fire to the temple of Mexitll and breaks abundantly sudden and marvellous, and happen so 
.his«image to pieces. The Aztecas betake themselves very much iu the nick of time when there is great 
ru/uotlibr city; the funeral rites are performed ovei occasion for them, that one cannot enough wonder at 
tlfc dead; and the customary bloody sacrifites offered the good fortune that brought them about. The ad- 
By me.an8 of the consecrated water the priests ventures of Coatel are nearly all of this sort, lie 
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incidents of the vulhire, Knd the chasm, and the cave, 
are, however, too hacknied to excite any interest even 
marvellous as they are. The cutting of the cords 
with which Madoc was bound is of the same class of 
well-known shifts. Jlut that Coatel, in danger of 
being every moment defected, should venture to ab- 
sent herself so long, and to accompany Madoc to 
the cave where the child had been left, is certainly 
not an usual inciiient, at least in poems which are in- | 
tended to appear allied to truth. That JIadoc should 
go through this a>lvciituie; attcrward.s .sail to his own 
territory; Iiear tlu'nccoouts of what had been done 
ill his absence; lie.ir a part in dilfereut conversations: 
arm himbclf and return to b.ittlc before Aztlan j and 
ail this ul^le the contest stdl continued to rage with | 
tmahated lury, and without any prospe-'t ot being 
decided: sucii speed as this might do very well had a 
god or an eneliaiiter been employed to convey him 
through the air. but is ecriaiuly too mueli for a mere 
mortal. The incident of the volcano is the most tre- 
nKiidotis, .and the le.ist expected of the whole. The 
iiiitiiur, however, had described in such terms the 
luultiiude and bravery of the Aztecas, th.it he pro- 
b.ibly thought he could not decently make them flee 
aw.iy from tlicir country without first thinning them 
souiewh.at more than had been done by the sword of 
M.idoc. Another battle would have been a hacknied 
shift; and on the other hand a volc.iiio to swallow 
them up was so.iiethmg very new and striking. 

Some of the incidents ill conespoiid W'ith the 
train of feeling excited by those wliich surromwi them. 
These, however, we generally find excused in the 
notes by a remark that tliey are actually taken from 
the ti.idiiions of the country, and a quotation of the 
particiil.ir p.a.-sage in some voyage where they are 
mentioned. I'lii.s excuse we. cannot admit, unless 
with many cjualideations. The incident of a bird, 
which seemed to cry articul.itcly “ depart," may be 
allowed on account of the dep.artnrc of the Aztecas 
having, according to tradition, actually been .attended 
with it. lint imless an incident is in this manner 
very closely connected by tradition with tlie story on 
v.’Tiicli a poem is founded, it can he no excuse for in¬ 
troducing frivolous or absurd incidents that they are 
r ikL-d together from books which de.scribe the in-in- 
tiersofiiie people who are the agents in the piece. 
JnnuiYicrable ludicrous episodes, which could not fail 
to turn a serious piece into complete burlesque, might 
be excised on ilie same grounds, IVrliaps, it would 
1)0 difBciill to point out in any pcKm an incident less 
in unison with tlie feelings of the reader, than the 
following Mexican version of the story of Orpheus, 
wliich is introduced at the moment when the tragic 
death of his ini-'tress is announced to the despairing 
Lincoya. An old man, who happens to be near, com¬ 
forts him in the following terin->; 

(fne of oiir nation lost the maid he loved, 

Nor would he bear his sorrow...being one 
Into whose heart fear never foniul a way,.. 

Biit.to the (’ouniry of the D..id pursuctl 
Her spirit. Many toils he underwent. 

And many dangers gali.inily surpassed, 

'nil to the Country of the licaJ he came. 

(Scntlv the Guardian of the Land recched 
The 1 m in" suppliant, listened to his praser. 
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And gave him back the Spirit of the’ Maid, 

But from that happy country, from the songs 
Of joyance, from the splendour-sparkling dance. 
Unwillingly compelled, the Maiden’s Soul 
Imaihed to’ return; and he was warned to guard 
The,subtle captive well .and warilv, 

Till, in her mortal tenement rclodged. 

Mortal delights might win her to remain, 

A .sojourner on earth. Such lessoning 
'riie'lluler of the Souls departed gave; 

And, niindfiil of his charge, the adventurer brought 
His subtle captive home. There nndertieaih 
"IBc shelter of a hut, his friends h.ad watched 
The .Maiden s corpse, secured it from the sun. 

And fanned away the swarms of heaven. 

A busy hanil marred al' the entorpiisti; 

("urioiis to see the Spirit, he unloo-ed 

The knotted Iwj; whieb heid her, imd sne ilrd. 

Lmcoya, thou art br.ive! where man has gone 
'riioii would.si not fe.tr to follow.” 

But while several of the iiKidents in the poem 
miglit btf omitted, or altered to advant.igc, it must be 
allowcil that a much gre.iter proportion are well se¬ 
lected and iiilorcstin.g. The various circumstances 
wliich befall Madoc after his return to Wales, his 
iitierviews with his exiled brethren, and with the 
friends whom ho is now to see for the last for 

the most part tleserve pavlicnlar commendation, ihe 
situation in wliich Madoc was then placed, a voluntary 
exile about to quit his country for ever, and without 
any hopes of even hearing of it for the future, 
a nature extremely calculated to render the reader fa¬ 
vourably disposed to the incidents wliich then occur. 
Tlie episode of Llaian and young Hoel is interesting, 
although perhaps w'c discover nothing very new in 
the circumstances introduced ill it. The intiodiictiou 
of Caradoc to Madoc, the appearance of Senena in 
the dtsguise of a page, and indeed the whole episode 

of these lovers has a very'pleasing effect, 

. Ill the Preface the author states the manners botU 
of the Americans and Britons to bo historically tine. 
I’iiis is a nicety to which the Greek and Homan poets 
paid a le.ss sernpulous attention. To be very exact 
where the accounts must be borrowed from vague tra¬ 
ditions and a.s v.igiie liislorics is impossible. But the 
'author certainly deserves credit tor vvhat he has done. 
As to the sentiments, we might point out several pas¬ 
sages where tlie Indians appear to go very far beyond 
their a^e. It is scarcely conceivable that Queen t.ryl- 
liab .should have been able to look upon the devices 
of the priests with such piiilosophie lirmness, as she 
is represented in the following pass.ige to have done, 
when the prodigies to which she alludes were per¬ 
formed beftire her: 

“Think not, Boy, 

To p.tUer with me thus! a fire may tremble 
Within the sockets of a skull, and groans 
May issue from a dead man’s fleshlcss jaws, 

And images in.ay fall, and yet no God 
Be there!” y 

Tiie sentiments of the Britons seem still more ^ide 
of what they re.-tlly were, probably because /■ 

better informed with regard to them. Who wk^ 
expect to hear a man who had been educated m we 
tenth centiry, and who was in every resect a tr^ 

Catholic, descant on religion in the following ten|S. 
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And misery came into tiie world, and men 
Forsook the way of truth, and gave to stocks 
And stones the incoininuuicablc name.” 

After Madoc had been employed in hearing mass 
said for the sonls of his ancestors, we hav% the fol¬ 
lowing salvo, such as it is, for his apparent supersti¬ 
tion : 

“ Pure was (he faith of Mailor, (hough his mind 
'I’o nil this |>om|) nnd soleinii cirauinstunce 
'll K'kkd a Willing homage." 

The scniintoiits of Madoc, Cynetha, and indeed 
of the Ihitons in general, are more those of philoso¬ 
phers of the nineteenth century than of barbarians of 
the tenth. But by this observation we do not intend 
to throw any blame on the po(?t. Wc consider it as 
altogether imj^ssible tliat citlicr a poet or hislovijii 
should pul words into the tuonths of persons who 
lived in a difl'erent age from bis own, without making 
them utter senlimunts much more suitable to bis own 
age than to theirs, /fhe attempt, indeed, where, it 
b.as been m.idc, ha.s always failed; and the poet who 
could bate presented us with very interesting, well- 
drawn ch.nactors, had he allowed himself to put into 
their mouths the sentiments of his own age, has 
made out nothing more than tame, stiff, or grotesque 
caricatures. Homer lived near the age in which he 
described. Ilis cliar.ictcrs therefore, aie full and na¬ 
tural, without any mixture of heterogeneous senti¬ 
ments. Virgil attempted to delineate an age very 
dilferent from his own. lie is therefoie cillacr a mere 
copyist of Hojjiier, from whom alone he could derive 
a knowledge of the age lie intended to describe, or he 
intermixes the sentiment.s of a poli.siied Homan of the 
Augustan age, with those of their Trojan ancestor. 
From the fear of offending, his characters are often 
>o hare as to he in fact no characters at all. His 
pious vKneas, and still more his Dido, are natural and 
interesting because they are generally freed from this 
restraint. In the Epigoniad of Wilkie we have a cu¬ 
rious mixture of the sfid' and the grotesque from his 
laboured adherence to the sentiments of the age of 
Homer. I'liat Madoc speaks generally, as Mr. 
Southey imagines lie himself would have done in si¬ 
milar circumstances, is therefore not to be blamed. 
Had he done otherwise, what we should have gained 
in correctness would have been lost in interest. It 
was, however, necessary that wc should point out tlii.s 
mixture of seiuimenls, as Mr. Southey seems from 
his preface to imagine that he has eifected what in 
deed he could not ellcct. 

But although we can excuse the personages in the 
poem for uttering the sentiments of a ditfereni age 
from their own, we cannot excu.se them for utiering 
what in the mouth of any man would be called affec- 
lation. The concluding idea cf the following sen¬ 
tence might come in remarkably well in a burlesque 
of Sterne, but it seems quite ludicrous in the month 
of a hero: 

*' Father, said he who guided me, I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality; 

, And then he brought tne water from the brook, 

And homely fare, and I was salhfifd.’’ • 
the next page wc have a piece of sentimental 


declamation so hacknied as to be altogether insuffer¬ 
able : 

“ Then the old man cried, 

Oh what is princes’ love? what arc ihc ties 
r)f blood, die affections growing as wc grow. 

If hut ambition come?'* 

The whole of the interview between Cynetha and 
Madoc, frotii which this is taken, abounds with 
examples of the same sort. It is, however, hut justiee 
to Mr. Southey, to say that he appears to be getting 
the better of this defect. Madoc, in this respect, is 
certainly much purer than Jo.an of Arc. 

In figurc.s Mr. Southey' is not particularly liberal, 
unless we include under this term, certain violent 
modes of expression to wliich we shalltpresently at¬ 
tend. The following, however, seems a lo’crahly 
strong hyperbole ; and if it he not altogether beyond 
the allowable, it at lea.st tre.ads upon the very coniines 
of light and darkness. Madoc thus describes the 
fc-clings suggested by his long voyage towards the 
western world : 

• " Almost it seemed 

That we had pa.'t the mortal hounds of space. 

And speed was toiling in infinity.’’ 

There is nothing which has such a had effect in • 
poem that treats of heroes and mighty deeds, as an 
admixture of the silly or infantine. From what wc 
have observed in some of Mr. Southey's former 
poems, we were indeed afraid of meeting some de¬ 
fects of this sirt in Madoc. \Ve arc happy, however, 
to find that such defects are by no means so frequent 
,as we apprehended. Ferliaps, indeed, such p.issage* 
as tite following prattle are not altogether what we 
should expect to find in the mouths of mighty heroes, 
or employed to describe their actions: 

" Thfic stood au old man on the lic.ich, to wait 
Tile comers from the ocean ; and he asked. 

Is it tlic I’rince? And M.idnc knew his voice. 

And turned to him, and ti'li upon his neck; 

For it vva.s Urieii, who had fostered him, 

Had loved him like a child; and Madoc loved, 

Kven as a father loved he that old man.” 

“ Oh, if mv dear old master saw the wreck 

And scattering of his house! .. .that piiiieely race! 

The beautiful baud of brethren that they were!” 

“ Good tiiglit, (Joervyl, 
Dear Sisler mine ,.. jny otnn dear molhcr-'s child! ’* 

The following appears .an in.stancc of the tame and 
superfluous: 

“ On his arm he held 
A buckler, overlaid with henten gold. 

And so he stood, guarding tun thighs and legs, 
llis breast and shoulders also, with the length 
Of his broad shield.” 

In bis preface Mr. Southey puts in his veto against 
his })oem receiving “ the degraded title of epic." He 
however seems unwilling to abandon the Epic privi¬ 
lege of stringing together a list of proper names w ith- 
out a single accompanying epithet to convey an idea 
to the reader. The following lines equal any tiling of 
the sort hitherto adduced : 

“ Tyneio, Merini, 

Boda and Brenda and Aelgvvarcli, 

Gwvnon and Celyitin and OwynoJyl." 
o « o' 
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In regard to this practlco 5l may-be proper to ob¬ 
serve, that Homer, who set the cxaitiplo, sung his 
poems in those very covtntrics where the descendants 
of the Trojan heroes lived, and where the traditions 
concerning them were still recent. If he merely 
named a hero, it immediatLly recalled to his hearers a 
history. It would be thought vet v idle in conversa¬ 
tion to characterize hv some parlicnlar ciraimstance, 
or some dislinguisjiing oplihet. llio names of well- 
linown characters, whose presence on any particular 
occasion we happened to mention in the cour.ie of a 
story. It pel haps would have a|)pcared equally idle, 
or at least unnecessary in Homer, to have done so 
with regard to tlie heroes whose actions he sung, and 
whose names .inJ deeds were so familiar to his hearev.s. 
Hence those c.tialogues of names without an epithet, 
and lliat frequent repetition of some undistingnishing 
epiiliet along with the iriiues of pat licular personages, 
could not perhaps in his limes have been avoided 
without an ap})e3r.mcc of the slranpeit alleclatiou, 
although they diminish the l>c.inty of his poem to a 
di-stant age. Lnt what excuses Iloiner in this re.s- 
poct, increases the censure to his imitators. Were a 
person to recount to us an adventure carried on by 
persons of whom we never heard before, and at the 
distance perhaps of several hundred yeai s; and were 
he to introduce a catalogue of the names of these per¬ 
sons, without distinguishing them by .any epithet or 
characteristic circumstance; should we not say tliat 
the story, however cntertaiiiiiig, was maned in the 
telling; and that it was absurd and ih'csome in the 
man to recount to us a dry list of names of which we 
never heard before. The same liolds good in poetryT 
A catal()gnc of unknown names to wliicli one can 
affix no idea, must be dull ami uninteresting wherever 
it occurs. It must dog (he poem and appear a 
blomisli, whether found in the Iliad, the Eneid, or 
Madoc. it would have alFordcd equal entertainment 
and instruction to his readers, if Mr. S. instead of 
the catalogue of names which we have extracted, 
bad (lone,three lines of the P.mic scene from Plautus, 
into blank verse, and inserted them by w'ay of orna¬ 
ment in Ids poem. 

'J’hat Air. Soiuhej' is a vefy good Christian, we 
has e no le.ison from his works to doubt. We cannot, 
how ever, hut tlnnk that his too free nse of the name 
of the Almighty on all occasions, ought not to be 
passed without blame. Madoc, is indeed a religious 
poem, and when religion is talked of, the name of 
Goo must necessarily be mentioned. But we appre¬ 
hend that such exclamations as, 

“ t) Gou ! ihU is indi-cil a dreadful thing!’*— 

and others of the same nature migitt be omitted witli 
propriety, as no mention w hatever is made of religion 
at the place where they are introduced. The follow¬ 
ing speech ot Ncolim, the priest of the Snake-god, 
besides being unlike what he w'ould have uttered, has 
too much the appearance of a builesque on the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John. The author, indeed, 
endeavours to support it by a quotation from some 
writer of voyages. But the passage which he pre- 
teods to imitate is very di.ffierent in the strain from his 
imitation, and is itself very like a traveller's story. 
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Mr. S. should liave rejected what is so uasuitable to 
the mouth of an Indian piicst, especially when it 
bears so much the air of a silly burlesque on things 
which he himself professes to account sacred : 

“ Before this generation, and before 
I'lie'se cncient forests,. .yea,'\iefore yon lake 
Was hollowed out, or one snow-feather fell 
On yonder mountain-top, now never bare,.. 

Before these things I was,. .where, or from whence 
1 know not, ..who can tell? But then 1 was. 

And in the shadow of the .Spirit stood. 

And I hcheld the Spirit, ami in him 
Saw all things, even as they were to be; 

And I held commune witn him, not of words. 

Blit thought with thought. 'I'lieu was it given me 
I'hat I should chose my station when my hour 
Of mortal birth was come, ..hnnicr, or chief. 

Or to be mightiest in the work of war. 

Or in I he shadow of the Spirit litc. 

And lie in me. According to my choice, 
for ever overshadowed by his power, 

1 walk among mankind.” 

In the style and the strncture of the verse, there 
are many things very exceptionable. Mr. Southey 
seems fond of that very easy way of vjiicgatiiig Iiia 
verse by introducing bad lines. lie h.w indeed ab¬ 
stained from tlie riditulons all’ectalinn of writing half 
lines, because Virgil left some of his unfiniuhod. 
But he is careful, at no vrry distant intervals, to give 
his reader's attention a fillip, by unexpectedly grating 
his ear with a redundant syllable. A few examples 
will shew future poets, who may be desirous to assist 
a readeV’s attention in the same way, the method 
wind) Mr. Southey pursues in introducing the figure 
of (/t'ljraird metre: 

And I, their leader, am not of ihc sons 

Of ilie fethlc! As he .>p:ike, he reached a mace,” 

“ When the bowyers of Deheiibarili plied so well” 

" And long with obstinate and liarussing war 
I’rovokcd us, hoping not for victory,” 

“ With those whom we hold holy, with the sons 
Of the Temple, they who coinmiine with the Gods j” 
“Thejoyous thrill 

Died away; and, as every limb relaxed,” 

■■ One of the two following lines must limp most 
woefully: 

“ Besure, for Amulahta leads them on.” 

“ Amalahta, rushing, in blind eagerness." 

But there arc much greater blemishes in the lan¬ 
guage than the versification. Our author seems to 
iiave conceived an unusual propensity for unusual and 
forced expressions. “ To lethargy the Briton blood,” 
is certainly an expression at least calculated to keep 
our surprize awake. \\ hen a wonuin is overcome 
with joy, who would expect to be told that " she 
had received the shock of happiness.” To employ 
“ revengeful hiqx;” to denote the hope of revenge, 
seems quite the same as if “ mournful hope” were 
used to signify the hope of mourning. We have 
heard of people reading a man’s face, but it is siAue- 
thing new to be told of a man's face which Madoc 
“ had /earnt in childhood.” People are frequently 
representefl as transported with joy at pleasures they 
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foresee ; but tb» hero of Mr. S. by turning his eyes 
on the |Mst, wns prevented from viewing the future 
Vith '• fortfectingjoy" T!ic obsolete ye is a great 
favourite in the accusative case, “ on ye, viewing ye, 
hearing ye,” &c. When king TepoHomi took down 
his arms from the wall, we are told that he;* took his 
dcath-ihas down.” Our readers might find it diffi¬ 
cult to imagine what is meant hy a .symtl ro.n , if we 
did not inform them that it was the sound of a spiial 
<l)cll. To " win a conquest” seems much the same 
thing as to “ win a winning.” " llie fnis/i of rocks 
that meet in battle" appears to contain nothing so cor¬ 
responding ill the sound to the sense as to cause such 
.Tn expression to be adopted. “ Thy soon departure,” 
is in our times bad grammar. To “ come bi/ hthc’ in 
conlmdisiinction to coming by land, has at lea.st an 
odd appearance; as well as its kinsman " to set foot 
ala ltd.'' 

We arc by no means friends to that style which 
seems to walk on stilts, whether wc meet with it in 
prose or verse. Pompous bombast is far more dis- 
agreeabl'^ to us, than what those wlio delight in such 
a style are pleased to denominate mean and vulgar. 
But although we are rtiorough admirers of the plain 
and simple, we see no re.ason why the mean and vul¬ 
gar should be sought after and introduced, where it is 
not of a piece with the rest of the style, and where 
a more elegant and equally forcible expression could 
be found. When the Britons and Aztccas hold a so¬ 
lemn conference, our author uniformly will have it to 
be “ a solemn tutk j’* and the manner in which this 
chit-chat expression is introduced, has freque^itly the 
most ludicrous ert'cct. If this expression is usc<l from 
any reference to the term employed by the natives, it 
might have been equally proper, had the scene of the 
piece been placed in Africa, to have called the con¬ 
ference “ a solemn palaiti." Such a pa-tty olil man’s 
phrase as “ a blessing on you, lady!” does not appear 
fo come in very suitably in ilic midst of a llamuig 
heroic speech. As far as our skill in chcesc-niaking 
goes, we should imagine it was no commenda¬ 
tion of Llaiu’s f.ire, that she produced “ cheese like 
curds so white.” In the following passage, the efll-ct 
of the word erns/i will give an idea of the manner in 
which the poem is frequently disfigured by similar* 
vulgarisms : 

•* A sepulchral voice replied. 

Ye have for other Gods fursaken us. 

And we abandon you! ..and crash with that 
The Image fell.” 

In the following .sentence wc have seen iJiLz for 
the first time in tin heroic poem : 

“ At the rustle of llic reeds. 

From whence the blow was aimed, 1 turned in time. 
And heard it whizs lieside me.” 

Donning a man’s armour has at least nntient us.ige 
to excuse it; and when a lady is said to seize her 
enemy “ with (hrottUng grasp,” a terra is employed 
which may be very frequently heard applied to similar 
teats of heroic ladies in common life. 

But although the style of Madoc is by no means 
correct, nor the verse in general melodious, yet there 
are many highly finished passages to be jiict. with 
jj ifoughout. Jn these the idea and the language are 
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often equally beautiful. Perhaps it will be difficult to 
point out a more happy expression than the following 
imitation of Huaxc rnuri tnagno, &c. ? 

“ Tis pleasant, by the chearful hearth, to hear 
or tempests, and the dangers ol’ the dee)). 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe; 

Then listen to the perilous talc again, ' 

And, with an eager and suspended foiil. 

Woo Terror to delight us j” 

The last line of the following dcsciiption of a rural 
scene is remarkably well imagined : 

“ Overhead 

There was the leafv murmur, at liis foot 
The lake’s perpcluai ripjile, and from far. 

Borne on the iiiodiilatiiig gale, was heard 
The roaring of the mountain cataract... • 

A blind man would have loved the lovely spot.” 

There is something very pleasing in the passage 
which describes the old, blind Cynetha : 

“ Anon, 

’I'hc old man’s voice .and step awakened us, 

Facii from Ills ilioughi; I shall come out, said he, 
•'I'liat I may sit beside llie brook, and feel 
'I’hc coniforl.d)le sun. As lie e.iiiie fortli, 

I could not clmsc but look bis facet 
Gently on bim had ;'.onile nature laid 
The wei'-ht of vears! all [jassions that disturb 
W •rc past away ; the stronger lines of grief 
Softened and settled, till they told of grief 
Hv jialiciU hope and piety subdued. 

His eyes, which liiid tbeir hue and brigbtue^s left, 
Fi.\ed^ lifelessly, or objecilcss they rolled. 

Nor moved by sense, nor aninuic with thought. 

• On a smooth stone, beside the «iream, he took 
His wonted seat in the sunshine." 

'I'ho picture of the Indian Q.ucen, Ki vlliab, is .iiii- 
mated and interesting: 

“ At morniiip;, their high priest, Ayayaea, 

(bnie with our guide: the venerable man 
With reverential awe aceo<-ted iis. 

For we, he weened, were cliildren of a laee 
Mightier than they, and wiser, and by lieaveu 
Beloved and fav.inred inme.: be came to gae 
Fit welcome, and lie led us to the Oucfu. 

'I'hc f.itc of war liadjeft her of her lealm ; 

Vet with atVeclion and liahituai awe. 

And old remembrances, which gave their love 
.\ dce|)cr and religions cll.iraeter, 

I-'.dlen as she was, and hiunhled as they were. 

Her faithful peojile still, in all they could. 

Obeyed F.rylliah. She, too, in her mind 
'I’hosc recollections cherished, and such thoughts 
As, though no hope temiiered their bitterness, 

(r.ne to her eye a s|)irit, and a strength 

And pride to fe.itnres, which |>ercbimcc bad borne. 

Had they been fashioned to a happier fate, 

Me.iiiin;' more gentle and more womanl_\, 

Yet not more wortliv of esteem and love. 

She sate v:|)oii the threshold of her hut: 
l-'nr in the p.ilace wlicre her sires had reigned 
’I'hc coiic|ueror dwelt. Her son was at her side, 

A boy now near to manhood; by the door. 

Bare of its bark, ihc bead and branches shorn, 

Stood a voting tree, with manv a vvea|)Oii hung, 

Her husband’s war-pole, and his monument. 

There had his quiver mouldered, his stone-axe 
Had there grown green with moss, his bow-string ffier* 
Sung as it cut the wind.” 
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From among many "beautifui passages, we select 
the following desciiption of the beautilul anil wonder¬ 
ful objects which Madoc relates he saw, as he ap¬ 
proached the coast of America: 

“ '1 o our ships returned, 

AJtcr short sojourn here, %ve i-.'.i'tied on. 

Insatiate ol'llie woiitier!, and the cb.irins 
Of earth, and air, and sea. Tiiy .unnmer noods 
Ate lovely, (> lov mother iilc! the bircli 
l.ight beiiilin}' tin iliy banks, thy elm;, valea, 

Thy venerable oaks!. .blit llieie, v, hat foni,* 

Of beiilitv rlotiied the Inbnth a;nl the .slifto! 

All those 111 st.itebist ';iii’vth, afd. niixt with these, 
Oaik-iprfadi.io oed.ir, and the cvpiess tall, 

Its pointed snininil «,i\ir.g to ti'o winil, 
l.ike ajo'.ip; boaeun-d.imo; an'l, loveliest 
•knii'l a lln'tisand s!i.T.>!>e and line!', !lia|K.s, 

'I'ho loite i-..,liii, that uiili iM nuts supplied 
iJt‘1 cr.ij.', and i'ood ; tho\ ed p d the idioro, and crowned 
'I'll' l.ii-ott inouniain suniniits, thetr slrai,.'lit stems 
Ikiro, iviihont leaf or l>on|ili, errel and smooth, 

'riioii tresses noddiii;; like a ctosted liolm, 

T’lie I'kiumge of the giote. 

Will ye believe 

'rile wonders of the ocean? how its shoals 
Sprinip; from the wave, like fl.ishiii" lifiht,.. look wine;, 
'Vnd, twitikliii" siltli a silici I'litteriiicf, 

I'lew tliroiip,h the air .niul sunsiiiiie? \et were they 
'I'o sip,hi k'ss woiidr.nis tlu.ii tlie tribe wl'.o swam, 
■•'olloMiie.;, like fmilers, witli iiplified c.e, 

'I'lieir li liiiift quairv : . .lannuage iMiiiiol paint 
'! Inir 'pleiKlitl tin"'! thiiii!;h in liiiie oeian seen, 

J’llue, d.ukly, deeply, bt-.iuiiliilly bkief 
III all in ricli v.iiieti of siiaiies, 

Siilkt .ed mill jjlmvfni; gold. , 

Heaven, loo, k.nd there 

Its woiiilers: . . .fioin a deep, bkicl:, heavy cloud, 
tl hat sliali 1 s.n ?. .a sliool,. .a Irtiiik,. .an arm 
(’.line dim !\; .. ve,i! like a demon’s arm, ii seizcil 
'1 he w.ileis: Oivan smoked bencalli its loiicli, 

And lose, like dust liefore the whirlwind’s force. 

15. .1 we sailed oiiwaiil otei iian'.|uil se.is, 
atied l)_, airs ••o cxqiii-itilv ir.iltl. 

Tint f\cii the vtiv hrc.uli IkvMiiK' .in art 
<h will, and 'et.se, and ple.isnie! Not a cloud 
11 nil purple islanded the d.ak-bliie del p. 

Tlv iiipht, the quiet billow.s lyiaved and likenced 
t nder ilic inoo.n,. t'.iai lieaienly moon ! so brip^ht, 
'f'liat nianv a niidiiij.'ht ha-.e* I pared the dirk, 

1 iireet-l'id of the hours ofiliir repose; 

da\, the Son, in his foil iriajesly, 

\V uit fnnli, like Ciod beholding bis <evn we.rks.” 

M e have; now cnile.ivo'trfd to give siirr.e* iele’a of 
file merits of M.itbio, anil to point out some of its 
ntcisl striking deji'its, as well as some of it.s most 
striking beantirs. AUlio'jgli it is by no n’eans a f,inlt- 
Ic'l'S pirre, yet it is vrty evidently the work of a poet 
»)t .siij’trior genius In corri'ctnes.s it c.vcells Joan of 
Arc ; a,(III o ;h in litMiri.ince of imagiTy and boldness 
of loiicr-ption it is inferier. The :ipi>kin,se which we 
have bestowed upon it will, we h< lieve, appear to 
le.idt rs in general not below' its met ns ; altliough the 
poet liiinsi'lf giies us timely intimation that it is in 
Ills ow n opinion a verv nmiialk'd piice. Immediatelv 
after the preface we have the following ele.'.rriptlon of 
an excellent poem, and are left to iuf. f that all the 
reiiui.sites here rutntioned are found in the sucrev'ding 
WofA ; 


“ Three things must be avoided in Poetry; the frivo¬ 
lous, the obscure, and the superfliions. 

“The three excellencies of Poetry; simplicity of lan¬ 
guage. simplicity of subject, and simplicity of invention. 

“ The liiree indisjiensiblc purities of Poetry; pure truth, 
pure latrguage, and jmre iiianiicia. 

“ Three tniiigs shuulu all jiottry bo ; thorotighly eru¬ 
dite, tiioroughiv aniiualed, and ihoroiiglilv natural. 

“ Trmdsr 

F.'‘om tlic observations we have made, our readers 
will bo able to decide for themselves how far Madotf 
is po^se•psed of all ihc-e requisites. 

If there- is any p irt of the poem which our author 
would more pat linikirly consult his own fame by re- 
Iteuchmg, it is the- introduction in which be ushers 
bis work to the ailetilion of the world. The lUc rgo 
'I’li quoi.iimn, S:c. prefixed to the fCncid, whether 
written bj' Virgil or not, is very consistent with the 
dilhdent modesty of that most skilful poet. The 
imitation of this exordium, which Mr. Southey pre¬ 
fixes to bis poem, is not less remarkable for its 
childi.sh arrogance, than the original for its mude.sty. 
Will.titer the merits of Air. Southey will bear him out 
in a piece of exiravagauce on w'hich Viigil would not 
li.ave vi-ntiired, tliose who know his works will de- 
ciik-. With ntote .attention to Mr. Southey's fame, 
tlsMi Ml. South.cy liinnelf has shewn on this occasion, 
we liave placed Iiis inlroduetiou at the end of our 
lovii w', that it nj'.:y not prejudice the reader of our 
oriticibiii, against his poe m, belore w'e have had an 
op])ortunity to give them an idea of its merits : 

Ce),,.e, listen to a Tala of Times of Old! 
floiiie-. /i'-' nc !i.f ! i (i'll he who sung 
The .M.nil Ilf .Ate; uiid / am he who fiaiucd 
Of Tlialab.i till-, wild and uoudi-riiui, song. 

(’film-, llsieu to my l.iv, aiid ve sliall hi-ar 
How Mailoc from the slioie-.s of Hrituiii spread 
'l'!ie ailvijiittiroiis s.iil, e.xplored the ot-o.in ways, 

An.l qm-Ileil liarbarian ])owcr, and overthrew 
The. bloofly idt.srs of iilokiirv, 

Atic! planted in its fanes trinmpii.sntly 
The Cross of Clirist. Conic, ihtai to my lay 


An liiAi Cat hoik's Advice to hts Unt/iren, how to F.s<. 
timatc their I'resinl Situation, and Hepet French Jr- 
viision, L’icil Wars and Slavery. liy Denys Scully, 
Jisij. liiirrisler at I aw. Second lutition, lieoised hy 
the Author, icith a Vrrfacc and Notes. 1801-. 

Duhtin. 

We hasten to notice this performance, though ra¬ 
ther out of our usual course, by rc.isoii of a mistake 
into which, in our last Journal, we were led, by 
trusting too mucli to the fairness and honesty of the 
aitlhor of a “ Fee for an Irisli Coun.sellor.” Our ex¬ 
perience of the arts employed hy those who want to 
exhibit tliemselves as better Protestants than their 
neighbours, hy their sujtcrior animosity against the 
Catholics, induces us to be very cautious with regard 
to the facts which they state on their own authority. 
Hut we confess we were not prepared to expect fal¬ 
sification in quoting an author’s words j and not 
having seen the tract of which we are about to give 
stime account, (rom this circumstance, that at the 
time whei^it first appeared, iheLiTRUARY Juvknai. 
was publislted on a different plan, which did not 
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init an account of pieces of this description, we be¬ 
lieved that the passages quoted in the “ Fee" were 
jexhibited in the same light as they were in the origi¬ 
nal performance. 

Since that time thq performance of Cc^insellor 
Scully has come into our hands, and we luul that it 
has been most unfairly treated by the author of the 
Fee. We therefore take tliis early opporlunity of 
warning our readers against the mistake into which 
our expressions in our l.ist Number knight lead them. 
Our confidence in the fairness of the champions of 
Catholic penalties and disabilities shall not mislead us 
another time. 

We have now to inform our readc-rs that Mr. 
Scully’s pamphlet was published in 180:>, from the 
most patriotic motives, and is entirely disconnected 
wdth theological topics. It was wrilieii at the mo¬ 
ment when the French invasion of Ireland was ex¬ 
pected, and was intended to enforce the ohligalion of 
faithful adhcieiK'e to the government of tins country, 
and to point out the danger and misery ot linleumg to 
the delusive ri'presentations of the French. U was 
understood to do this with such peculiar energy and 
propriety, that its circulation among the Iiish was 
industriously piomoted by government. And we can 
now assure our readers that not one expression in the 
pamphlet can, without the utmost unfairness, be tor¬ 
tured into an intolerant meaning toward Protestants, 
or any sect of religionists j on the contrary there is 
throughout the whole pamphlet an air of great libe¬ 
rality, and of fair and honourable regards towards all 
denominations of Christians, an appearance which ! 
we should be happy to see more frequent among the 
adversaries of the Catholics, The author, no doubt, 
treats them all with perfect freedom } he utters his 
sentiments without disguise. But so far from utter¬ 
ing any .sentiment which has a tendency to prove the 
Catholic religion intolerant toward Protestantism, and 
incapable of admitting any opinion concerning Pro¬ 
testants but those of reprobation, the point to which 
his adversaries wish to draw the question, the whole 
strain of the pamphlet leads strongly to a conclusion 
directly the reverse. 

F'rom our desire to do perfect justice to a man who 
tins some re.ison to complain of us, as well as to re¬ 
move any prejudice against the body of Irish Catho¬ 
lics, for employing a man such as on the testimony of 
the author of the " Fee,” wc apprehended him to be, 
wo will add that we have now received satisfactory 
proof that Mr. Scully is a person of the highest res¬ 
pectability, iivted for his moderation, talents and vir¬ 
tue, and standing in the high esteem both ol bis Pro¬ 
testant and Catholic countrymen. 'I'o coniiiiii these 
statements, we think we cannot do better than pre¬ 
sent to our readers two short quotations from I be 
Speeches of two eminent members of parliament for 
Ireland, in the debate on the Catholic Petition, on the 
11th of May, quotations which we are sorry did not 
sooner fall under our view. 

'* Hon. H, A. Dillon [Member for Mayo] repro¬ 
bated the wilful mistatements which had fallen from a 
learned Doctor (Duigenan) early in the €«bat«j—- 
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Tlie Doctor (said he) complains that Mr. Scully, 
one of the Catholic Deputies, is not persotially known 
to him. Those who have now witnessed the manners 
and temper of the learned Doctor, will not, perhap.s, 
deem unfavourably of Mr. Scully on this account. 
Tliose who know Ireland, know as I do, that Mr. 
Scully is a voung barri.vter, loved .and respected in his 
profession, connected by blood with .some of the 
piincipal CatIiolic»; benevolent in piivatc as well as 
in public life, and equally indepciident in ptinciple 
as in fortune.;—rind I ow'u, I think it pcifcctly luitn- 
ral that sueh a Catholic deputy should iiot be ot tbv^ 
Docitn s little circle in Dnldin.” 

“ Col. Hutchinson, [Member for Cork^said, that 
the karoed Doctor, liy hi.- s|)fech, had clc.n ly evinced 
the oppressed tnri defcticelcss condition ol the Irisli 
Catholic..—‘ For it is no li;’,!it tn^grav.-.tion of their 
bondage, (said he) that even this HousC is abnseil for 
the piiiposes t'f obloquy against them, whilst they ara 
disabled fioin being hc.ird personally in their own vtn- 
rlicatjion. Sir, I am well acquainted with the p.im- 
phlel of hir. Scully, upon which the Doctor ha.s com¬ 
mented, and I think with the great body of the Pro¬ 
testants of Irehuitl, that it cannot be too highly cora- 
mendeil for the loyalty and anti-gallic:vn soint whicli 
it manifests. It was published nearly two years ago, 
about the commemrment of the piesent war, and its 
object and tendency w'cre solely to animate his tellow- 
Catholics to reji;.tance against French inva'^um, then 
seriously apprehended—[Here tlio (..'.iloicl read se¬ 
veral extracts from it.]—I can attirm, (said he) it hail 
a* highly beneficial and extensive influence amongst 
the Catholics at that critical juncture.—It was ap¬ 
proved of I understand by the government, and very 
particularly commended, if I am not nvisinformed, 
by his Majesty's prime minister—[Mr. Piit nodded 
assent.]—About the same time, Mr. Scully’s father, 
a gentleman of immense landed property, made a 
voluntary offer to raise, at his own exjience, five 
hundred men for his Majesty’.s army, without any 
benefit from the sale of commissions, 8rc. Sir, I 
think the Catholics have done well in selecting such a 
gentleman as their Deputy —[Here Dr. Duigenan 
' seemed highly agit.-ited.]—The learned Doctor seems 
still to feel the sting of an allusion in that pamphlet to 
some of his own mischievous pnblication.s, and if he 
had in candour quoted that allusion also, it might 
Live led to a suspicion of the latent motive ot his at¬ 
tack. Bvit, Sir, a vindictive temper, oiiia in /ojigiot 
inviiiis, will meet no encouragement in the feeling of 
a British senate j anu this lesson will, I hope, warn 
the honourable Doctor for the future nut to obit tide 
In.s private enntities upon public uccasimis in this- 
house." 
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Mo.N'TirtV IilST OF Nk'iV-Pl’UI.IC.IT10.V9. 

UiMC /o which no Criliijit' is snh/nined xcill he reviewed 
of 

IIISTOUV, TUWri.s, AFflV, &-C. 

Hie History of the M.iiiiu-rs, I..!iu!i-il Properly, Go¬ 
vernment, Laws, t'oelry, J-iicr.itiiiv, and 

I/angnage of llio An'^io'S-.'xons. Py Sliaron Tur¬ 
ner, F.A.S. .'.VO. ID... {)':/. I,<iiv;ni 111 & Co. 
African Aleiii.n.inJ.i, i.l.itiie to an Aticinpt to estab¬ 
lish .1 Prill ill Sellk'iiieiu on tliu l -l ind ol ijiilama, 
on iho Vv'iMrrn ('o.i.l of Africa, i'l tl.c Year IT',.'. 
\Viili a liiict iMotu’e iif the Nciglihounn.^'I’l ibos. 
Soil, Pro'luciior. i, iS:,*. aiul some ()b‘-erv;ilii’i).., on 
th.i f.K ility of Coloni/itvj th.il ii.irl ot .Vfiic.i, with 
a view to ('ultivatni.i, and the Int rod net ion ol 
J.oitei.s and lloli.’ion to its Iiilribit.iuts j hot more 
pariioularl/ as the moans of rradnally aboliMung 
yVlncan Slavorv. J.y Ca[il. Philip Peaiei, 11.N. 
4to. I/. 11 - . <'V. 

A Tour in America, in 17;'''’, 17^'.'*, and isno, ex- 
liibitiii,:; S'Ketchos of Society and Ill:inncrs, and a 
p.nI'ciilar Account of the Anieric.in System of 
Ai'.riculture. Ty Ilicliard Paikinson, ‘d \ols. Svo. 
t.’.','. 

An Acronnt of the ],ifo of Dr. Sainud Jolinson, 
tVoni his r/nt!) to his Lleicntli year ; wiiiteii by 
Jiinisclt. 'I’o wliich aio added, Ongin.d Lot tens to 
Dr. S.iniiicl Johnson, by Miss Hill llootliby. 
Ibol'C.lj). Svo. '.V. (,V/. 

The I.ife and I’oniiiie.itc of i.eo tlie Tenth. By Wii- 
liani iloscoe. tvols.dto. (>7. Or. 

ro i.iTics A .s i) e.) i.iTic v i, j.conom y. 

Tlie Ahiti.nial Imprrivcnients of the British Empire; 
or an Attempt to rcelily Public All’airs. J vols. 
iSvo. 1/. 

The Poilcy anti Interest of Gre.it Britain, with respect 
to 2slalt,a, summarily ccnsideied. f.vo. oS, tid. 
Hatchard. 

This tract is more made up of ojiinions th.an proofs. 
The author delivers his own ouiiiiuu, which, no doubt, 
ho considers a great proof, that iiie importance of Malta to 
iliis country is iiniaeiisc. lie drll'.crs the opinions of 
n.,.iiv Proiichincn, and that of Bonap.arle respecting its 
urcat itnp.irltincc to France ; and then he thinks to be sore, 
he hai dciiintHtr.itcd its great import, tp.cc to this country. 
After ihii di luonstration he procectls to ,'mother, wliieh is, 
that Grc.if Brita.ii iii.u lawfully and justly retain possession 
of it. Were the first propobitioii pioied, wc should not 
nu'ch dispute with the author about the last. But in 
truth we are, after all that he has said, and nil that we 
have yet heard, a good deal of Lord NelsoiAs opinion, 
.soleiiiiily delivered in the House of i.ord.s, thiit Malta is of 
little advaiit.nge to this country. Its posilion, it is said, 
renders it the key to the trade of tlie Levant. Were tills 
true, wc do not hesitate to say that tlie whole trade of the 
Ixivant can never to this country be wortb a single war. 

' The whole profits of it would never pay even the interest 
of the debt incurred. Besides it is found that to maintain 
our superiority in the Mediterranean, even with Malta, 
we must keep up a fleet superior to our enemies ; and with 
that we should hare the ascciidaiiry without it. The se¬ 
curity which it yields ugain.st the iiivasinu of Egypt, and 
hustilftics on our East India possessions, it is nutrutory to 
mention. 


[ A Scri.ius Examination of the Roman Catholic 
Claims, a* set forth in the Petition now pending 
before Parliament. By the ilev. Thomas Le Me- 
.snrier. Iv. {iV. P.ivingtons. 

Tli.s ij one of the most we»k„ and most full of preju- 
diet'i, oral/ tin: efnisions against the Bom.on Gaihoiics 
whieii have latelv coma iiiio our bauds. “ I for one,” 
says the auth v, speaking of the siuiatioii of the Homan 
• Cjlhi'lie.!, “ I'o not ..e.: anv glirianec to be eomplained 
of.” Ik'filh.'r did ;he iiifp/.-'Kiri, w..‘ dare he '•wolii, on 
the deliulnl'iil fesiiia! of an .'\ulo-Ja-Fe, a ihiivg so ncccs- 
siry for tlie yord of the elnircli, .and so very •..dul.iry bc- 
sujc.s to the void of the .'ufiercr. '1 he. arguuunis against 
liie liciu.in tiailKia.: religion and it.s piofe.ssorj, if aigii- 
uieni. ihev can he eailid, ale so lerv much the .same Vi ilh 
ilio.'.' wc coubai'.'red ;,i soiue ieii'glfi In .Mr. Buell's pam- 
pi.h’t, . 1 . 1(1 nil!) tiiojc iViiud ill ahiiosl all the perloiiii- 
.luce.s of lli'c half-inf-iruud seiih'.ile.'s who have drawn their 
.Auti-t\;ihoik’pen., on this o.-e.r-.oii, that it i.'Oiild bear 
.lasie of time .uid paiience to ri'p'-at tii'ini. 

An Answ’cr to some Pleas in faioiir of Idulitry and 
Inciult’cncies in the Romish Chuich, •i.lJros'-ed to 
the l'’rieii(ls of the Protestant F.iitii. By the Rev. 
R. B. Xicholls, I,L B. H. 

AVe said lii.il the |j.i’uphl.’l abie.’c niiji:t'' 0 ii''d w.is the most 
weak aiid full of preindu :• of all the ell'u-ions .if., ist tin; 
Rcjiiian t'iiiholirs wliieli had l.iielv eome iiilo oor hands. 
Bill we weic misinkeii : this een.iii.iy surp.ii...'. s the former. 
It brings furwaid a displ.iv oi .ill ilielud tilings aiiiiljiiialilc 
to poj.eiy ill its worsi days, and from ilieiu I'.igues against 
.dl tolvraiioii of t'alh.olics. The l.iueii.ige, seuiiiiK 'its, and 
every thing .are in the geiiuinc s|)iiii of bigotry. The au¬ 
thor too liol.li no less tlian two dignified places in the 
Chureh of Eiigl.ind. 

TIIt.Ol.OG Y. 

Letters supposed to have been written by the Apo.st!e 
Paul, before and after his Conversion. Transl.itesl 
from the German of tlie late Rev. John Caspar La* 
vater. .Svo. ‘Js. .Tolinson. 

Ii has been said that these letters were r.-ally writldi by 
St. Pan!. Tin's extravagant assertion liowcver, I'.'w will be 
disposed to credit, who Inve rc.iil iliem. The plan ilselt 
of writing letters under the name of St. Paid, wo think iit 
a high dogr,"e exceptionable, because the roveroiire due to 
the .Scriptures must be much diminished, by men pre¬ 
suming to aitrihiite to the Apostles prnduetions wliieh 
may very possibly be a collection of uniiilclligiblo nonsense. 
In the leilers now before us, theie .are passages which 
those who imiy not be acf|uaiiiled with T.avater’s ch.ir.icter 
for piety, niight verv well suppose to be intended to ridicule- 
the writings of St. Paul. When will imprudent Christians 
cease to furnish the Infidel with weapons against them¬ 
selves ? 

Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Cbristi* 
anity. By the Rev. Thomas Watson. «vo. 
10.V. 6d. 

On Earth Pc.ice, Good Will towards Men; or, the 
Civil, Political, and Religious nican^ of establish¬ 
ing the Kingdom of God on Earth. Svo. S-v. 
Johnson. 

The Plague Stayed ; a Scriptural View of Pestilence, 
particularly of that Dreadful Pestilence, the Small 
Pox, with Considerations on the newly discovered 
Remedy by Inoculation with the Vaccine or Cow- 
Pock ; in a Sermon by the Rev. James Plumptree, 
M.A. • 

These two sermons contain some strange explanations 
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passage* in the Revclaiionj. The name Aladdon signih -. 
ini' destroyer, had a reference to Otodas the eoniiiiun 
title of the Arabian kings, and meant iSlahoinet. Doc¬ 
tor Jenner's name admits of an equally significant meaning 
and has a reference to the Greek word ysnaa, the Dilin 
genera, and the English gcnfra/c ! But whatever may be 
thought of these notable discoveries, and of ihn*execution 
of the sermons, the design, which is to jioint out the bles¬ 
sings derived from the discoverv of vaccination, is laudable, 
ond thus far the author is entitled to praise. 

flllLOSOVHV, S( IKXCr., MEpiCtN P, &C. 

All Essay on the Principles of Human Action ; being 
an Argument in favour of the natural Disinterested¬ 
ness of the Human Mind. cr. 8 vo. 4.v. 

All Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. 
By Richard P.ayne K night. Svo. 81 . (id. 

A General Dictionary of Chemistry j containing the 
leading Principles of the Science, in regard to 
Tacts, Experiments, and Nomenclature. By Win. 
Nisbet, M.D. 12 nio. Ss. dd. 

The Wonders of the Telescope} or, a Display of the 
Wonders of the Heavens, and of the System of 
the Universe. 4v. dd, Phillips. 

The objeci of this work is to give children some idea of 
astronomy. It begins with a few observations on the solar 
S)stcm, including the motions, sire, and (hstaiices of tlic 
planets. Tlic fixed stats, their .situation in the heavens, 
the manner in which they arc grouped into constellutinns 
and their different magiiitudes come, next under considera¬ 
tion, and the book concludes with an account of the for¬ 
mation and powers of telescopes. This publication may 
be of some use to children, but on the whole it^is not by 
any means so well calculated to attain its object as it might 
have been made. Several parts arc exceedingly indistinct, 
and carelessly treated. 

Proceedings of the Board of Health in Manchester. 

12 mo. 4.y. Cadell & Davie.s. 

This publication records the proceedings of a number of 
gentlemen associated for the purpose of preventing the 
spreading of the infectious fever th.it prevailed at Manches¬ 
ter and its iicighbourhood. We have here a variety of im¬ 
portant papers from physicians of eminence, on the nature 
of contagion and the most proper mc.ms of checking its 
progress. In all these, cleanliness and a free circulation of 
air arc considered us the principal requisites, and where 
these arc attended to, it really appears that there is scarcely 
any danger of infection. The establishment of a house of 
recovery or infirmarv, is also stated ; and the regulations 
under which it is managed. This publication will be v.i- 
luable to all persons, but more espcciallv to those who 
may have the same object in view as the Manchester Board 
of ilealth. 

The System of Land Stifveying at present adopted, 
by Surveyors and Commissioners in old and new 
Inclosures. By Wm. Stevenson. 4to. 15s. Sy- 
monds. 

rOETRY. 

Elidure a^d Ella, a Cambrian Tale, in Four Parts. 
To which is added, 2^robabel, a Paraphrastic 
Poem. By William Gibson, A.M. Qs. 

Bhymes on Art; or. The Remonstrance of a Painter. 
In Two Parts. With Notes and a Preface, in¬ 
cluding Strictures on the State of the Arts, Criti¬ 
cism, Patron^, and Public Taste. By Martin 
Archer Shee. boards, 5t. * 

TOl. V. 


Drunken Barnaby's Four Journey.* to the North of 

England, fcap. 8 ro. 7v. Harding. 

Whether Druul-.cn Baruaby wj.-t a real or fictitious per¬ 
sonage caiiiiot now be .ibccrijilted. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that Baniahy llarntigtoti was re.illy wiiji he <lc.scribcs 
himself to Ik?, though the account of his drmikcmicss 
must certainly be exagaeraled. At all cwiiis his journal 
contains a great deal of keen and just satire, with a fund of 
agreeable humour. It ii writien, as is mcU kiiown, in 
1 .coninc verse, with an English Iranslatioii, which ts far 
• infciior to the Ijittn. It appears from diffeieut circutn- 
‘ stances mentioned in it, to have been written abmu the 
beginning of the. 17th century. The present edmun is 
bcautifulK printed, and docs credit to the editor. 

nit VMA. 

The School of Reform ; a Comedy, in Five Acts. By 

Tliomas Morton, Esq. 2.v. dd. iKitignlhn & Co. 

’^I'lie entertaimnent which lliC author of this play is r.t- 
pablc oi’ affording to the lovers of the drama, is alreiiily 
well known. All liis pieces bear a verj- striking resemblance 
to each other, bulb in the cliaractcrs and the structure of 
tlic dialogue, allliniii!li they arc written with a very unequal 
degi-cc of spirit. 'Die piece before us is by no incaiis his 
besf, alihongh the iiiteulioii with which it is written be 
extremely eonimciidublc. It i.s dedicated to the patrons of 
the Philanthropic School, and the hero of the piece is .1 
youth who has been preserved and brought up to virtue and 
piety by means of that institution. 'Die story is shortly .n* 
iollows. laird Avond.de, a statesman of high rank, i.s 
about to repair his fortune liv iiuirrying the young and 
beautiful daughter of General Tarragati, who had amassed 
vast wealth in the East Indiet. ^Viihthis view he comes 
down to his country scat, aecoiiipanicd by hi.s private sc- 
creUry Frederick, who had been educated at the. Philan¬ 
thropic School. Jiord Avondale was considered as a great 
patriot, and passed in the eyes of every one for a pattern of 
virtue. It conics out, however, in tlie course of the pl.iy, 
that in the earlier part of his life, he had fallen in love with 
a beautiful girl of humble extraction and privately married 
her ; that he had afterwards looked upon lliis m.'irriagc as a 
bar to his ambition, and had procured his wife to be shot 
up in a convent in Spun, where it was reported she had 
afterwards died. He had had by iicr one son, whom he 
had committed to the care of a peasant with strict injunc¬ 
tions of secrecy, and a large sum of money- The pea¬ 
sant, quite intoxicated with this unusual wealth, turned 
horse-racer, and lost all that he htiil; and, endeavouring 
to repair his fortunes byAhcft, was transported for fourteen 
years. The child being left liehind him passed for his own, 
Tiiis peasant, his term of batiisliment bein| expired, sets 
about another robbery, in consequence of which he i.s 
brought before I.ord Avondale, who gets him freed. A 
lady also arrives from Spain with papers, by means of 
which she intends to prosecute the cause of her deceased 
friend, the forme,r wile of Lord Avondale. A desperate 
attempt to get possession of these papers, by Ixird .Avon¬ 
dale, leads to the denouement. This lady proves to be no 
other than his wife : Frederick is discovercil to be his son ; 
and his bride, between whom and Frederick a mutual p:is- 
sion had sprung up at first sight, marries, as we arc left to 
conclude, the son instead of the father. 

Such is the general outline ot the story of the piece 
There is, however, an underplot throughout. Mrs. Fer¬ 
ment keeps under a foolish, scheming husband, by the new 
receipt of maintaining an obstinate silence whenever lie 
proposes any thing absurd; and at last, by good nianagc- 
nieiit appears to have reformed him. The incidents arc 
managed entirely in the way in which they arc likely to 
produce the best stage effect, with very little attention to 
probability. The characters are in general faintly marked, 
‘2 S 
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nor is colouring well laid on where it is more vit id. 
cliaracti-r of Lord Avondale is best delineated, lie is rc- 
prc.ieiited as a man of virtue in everv thing where ambition 
is not concerned. Frederick disgiiks ns with a perpetnai 
flood of mawkish sentiment. Tvkc, is li.-df <i foolish 
clown htilf a man uf refined soniinniii, half a knave .inti 
hdf an honest niiin ; in sliurt, the anihor’s conception id' 
the character, seems to sarvhi ncr\ page.. ’I'hc woiiion 
are, in the usual wai-, next iti nothin';; f ir with our iiio- 
dern dramatists the 'I'lage o( Fojie. “ ili.n woiiicii liavc no 
characters at all,” sc.'jiis to he the golden rule. Ml^. Fir- 
tnent is intended for a new cliaractei, Imt as it is her cha¬ 
racteristic to be .w'/i,'/, she of conr-.e iMiiiiot afford much 
.aiunsimcnt in a di tlogiie. Tlieold ln)ii'‘e-kcc[icr isa pretty 
g'tod, lint too will know'll cl!.ir,ieter; and the Irish in.iid 
attr.icts oiir aticniion h\ several attempts to sijnceyf; out a 
bull. Tlie oliii'f defect in the p!a\ i^ an eternal riuiiid of 
sentiment. Fserv oi.e moralize-', weep.' and melt-, till llu- 
paiicnce of ihe reader is ijuite dis-oiveil. 

The Soltlior’s Retnni; or. What Can Beauty Do? 

I s. t'l/. liOiignun A Co, 

3’he plot of this opera turns on the intended marriage of 
Lord brooinviile with Miss Belconr, a voting lady whom 
with her mother he had relieved from sreat distress. The 
I.idv had unknown to him been iirv'viouslv ensiaged to an 
ort’ieer who is supposed to hive heeii killed in the expedi¬ 
tion to ligypt. On the intended day of the nuptials, the 
former lover unexpectedly makes his apjicaiance, and chal¬ 
lenges I.ord Brooinvillc; when to his astonishmeiii he ihs- 
covers his rival to be no oilier than Ids father. The change 
of Lord Itroonivillc's name by his uiiC'Ciiccted succession to 
a title, prevented the kulv fiom previously discovering her 
connection with lier lover. All panics ^ro, however, of 
course made happy at tlie dcnoucmeiii. Bcsiilcs this prin¬ 
cipal story, there are two under plots ; the one of the lively 
ward of Lord Broomville with a Ihmu of lashion ; life 
other of Derniot O'Doddipole, the g.irdcncr and inn- j 
kcciitr, with tile waimin-ii'a.d of ?vliss Belconr. 'I'here is 
iiotliiiii' in this piece that laii iniicli .iltract the altciilioii of 
the leader. The characters which aic intended to give life 
to the piece are very fcidilv drawn. Dennut is hut a 
wretched shadow of Dennis lirnl.'.rnddcrv, whatever hodv 
may be given to it bv iln- acting of .lohnsioiie. The flutter 
and iiicoiisistencv of Mi -, Dasliaw.iv, are very dilK-icnt 
from .sprightliiicss .nal b.i.tioiir. A- lo bi'iiii B'lckct, we 
are at a loss what to niaks* of him. The author informs ns 
in a note, that tlie n'prescinalion given of ins character is 
historically true. This m.iv bi'‘-o, atid the worils when 
iiticrcl by a person An real life, niav have appeared veiv 
odd .Old laughable,' while in a play they may seem very 
insipn!, from being destitute of tnatiy concomitant circuni- 
eunces from vvhicli tlicv derived tlicir chief elfect. Ibackcl's 
odd airtctaiion of leirtiing may be coTK-istcnl enough vviili 
his character of Fellow of the Boyal Socieiv; but we can 
discover iintliing of,the modern beau, as his dresi, to 
which the aiiilior fri'ipicntly directs our attention, docs not 
appear in piint. The slap-da^h manner in which the in¬ 
cidents are iiitrodnccd, may have a better eflect in repre- 
Sfiitntiun than in re.iding. I’erliaps, however, a comic 
opera may be mpposcd entitled to rxcnipiioii from particu¬ 
lar critici-'m, esperially when the e-.ctllcncc of the music, 
(Mr. Hook’s'; is sudieierit to ciir.ipcusr.tc for any deficicnev 
in the dialogue, 

\’OV ET.S. 

The Banks of the Douro ; or, 3'he Maid of Portugal, 
a Tale. By Emily Clark, Giand-danghtcr of the 
late Colonel Frederick. 3 vols. liiiio. Lane and 
Newman, 

TTic most remarkable feature in this woik is the vast 
number of names that are introduecd, and these the grand- 
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daughter of the late Colonel Frederick evidently mistook 
I for V ariety of clianctcr, A parcel of poppets pass before 
; us, and having cliattcrcil about something not worth at- 
' tending to, vanish out of sight. No incidents arc to be 
i fovinil capable of arresting the attemicin; no character ap- 
! pears that c.vii evc'i'e aiiv interest. Of all sorts of eompo- 
. silion, tbe (.niti'nnlv tlull and instp'd is the most intolera- 
■ ble. W c vviH'Id recommend 'o the grand-daughtcT of 
j Colonel Frv'l- li' k.to study our lust mo els with attention, 
i if site nnai,'' t<) give the world a.nv more of her writings, 
j The Two l ihji iips, a Uotnance. ‘i vols. rJmo. 

7.V lane .v .Nc-vvnian. 

! This s'III V luii.s upon the misrortuncs of Prince Arilinr. 

I The su'.j'Cl lic'.vovcr, Ireaicd in a manner that excites 
I verv liiiie i-.niicv, and cctiainly i!i.plays neither taste, 

I judgm.’in, noi luventicii. 

Mysterious Visitor; or, Mary, the Rose of Carnber- 
lanJ. By 1 btury Montague Cecil. vols. I'dnio. 

.•tv. Longmai; &: Co. 

The ob)'-ci of litis nov'.’l, if it can Ihv said to have any 
spccil’.c iihiect, is to paint tin: snfl'ermgs nf .Mary of But- 
tirmere. .Sha is, however, placcil in ilic back giomid, and 
a v.irietv of cl; nacicrs, if sncli tlv'y can be callisi, are in- 
lioduccd ; Cod knows for wh.vt purpose. It is altogether, 
a heavy, uninu rcsling performance, cnualiy barren of in¬ 
vention and incident. 

v'lTf.s. 

A Short Stali'inent of Some Ini|)nrtant F.icts relative 
to the late Kiecl'ion of ;t Mntheinatical Professor in 
the Cniveiwiiy of Editihurgh , accompiinied with 
Original Papers and Ciiiieal Remarks. By Profes- 
■sor DiigaUl Stcvvait. ‘-’.v. bn'. Cadeil Sr Davies. 

The ^hief circninstancc lo vvliich this pamphlet refers, 
is the objection started to .Mr. Leslie's eligibility to the 
oflice of a professor, on account uf a note in lii.s late work 
on Heat, in vvliich he c.\prcssc.s his approliaiioii of Mr. 
llmno's c,ssav on mavssarv cmmceli'in. It is well known 
that the doctrine of Mr. iluiiic with respect to cause and 
cfl’cct, is the gromiJ which he took on vvivich to attack tile 
argiimeiit for llic I'Msicticc rd' a Di'itv. \ovv Mr. (.eslic's 
expressions of approbaiiim. lei'. riing not vlisilnctively tf> 
llic dociiinc re-,Kciip'.; can,*,< and cil'cet, which is just, hut 
to the cs'Mv coiit.iiuiiig .1, in vvliich there are things cx- 
trcrnclv wro.i;., v'c are of opinion mat there wms enough 
to alirm tlie clergv, and to rerjnire explanation. Mr 
la'-lic gave a very exi-licit cx]ikin.ttic!i ; and if the clergy 
li.id no reason to question thcMiiceiily of it, wc think they 
ought to have licei! satisfi.'d, Mr. Leslie denominates the 
css.iy “ a model of dear and itiriira/r lensomng." Mr. 
Stuart deb'ivds this proposition in all its latitude; but cer¬ 
tainly not MTV consistently. One of the leading propo¬ 
sitions of Mr. Hume’s essay is, iltat " all our ideas are 
nniliiiig hutciipii s of our inipie.ssions.” Is this one of the 
rlrilr and airiiru/i' prn|Hisiiions from which the essay de- 
servc.s to lie called a model of lintr ami ticciiraie reasoning ? 
Tills we know- is not the opinion of Mr. Stuart, in fact 
we snspcci that .^Ir. I.es(ic i-, a imicli lietter physical than 
nictaplnsical |)liilo-r plicr. Mr. Stuart, in the beat of con¬ 
troversy, goes f.ir.hi-r iti praise of Mr. Hume's doctrine, 
than we think consi.ient with lii.-nvvn opinions cm the sub¬ 
ject. He says that the. doctrine of Mr. Him|e is right, and 
only the coiidosions he draws fioin it arc wrong. It is 
true you may give to the word conclusion here great lati- 
tn;le. But It appears to us to lie the doctrine of Mr. 
Htiine, not only that we have no knov'kdgr of necessary 
connection in particul.-ir instances, but that we have no 
idea or conception of necessary connection or power what¬ 
soever. Tilts we say, nppe.ar5 to Iw the doctrine of Mr. 
Huino, ifct a conclusion from it, and in that case Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine is completely subversive of tlie argumCM* 
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On fie Edinburgh Review of HilTs Synonymes, 

^or the exhtciice of a Deity. But Mr. Stuart wc know 
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most elu(|ueiitly and zealously refutes this part of the doc¬ 
trine, of llnnie. Mr. Suiart has collected a t>re.it mniiv in- 
.stances of otitei philosojjliers who have expresstd the same 
opinion vMth Jluine respecting our knowledge of causes. 
There is a passage in the llcpublic of Plato, with wliicli, 
ago, vve were veiv much siriic!:, in whish^t is cx- 
pres,,cd i.ilh a degree of •* cUMrin-iS and accuracy" not in¬ 
ferior cien to that ol liimic. 'I'ho pass.ige i,^ towaid-i the 
end of the filth book, and runs thus; Axso-w in i fjuu 

OofXUiSA'^ \ltfH\t 71110, Cf.*' jjii Isl'Ai 70t 

TBiU'iir KXi wpo<, is asB 3 a;;t£.>', nut 

non ittiKV'iCDj Tee ItH (tyOA, TJt b's «AA.'4’ Omvftt!,,', sir 

sx-iro [to. at .t/S'-ra', s^'' « ts Je., *«i i mu 7ouiv 

trovit> eii.m ev oftit trM^.,cc , xoi 7 <j« [tn ss^i :t ovto rr’-oy- 
fbiti.y <c*i T6 italo tii> avt•> rtiy 

ir'fif tuu tTffoi Aij-..” “ tic.ir then vvh.il i.i 

iny notion. ()! l^iwer 1 see not aiiv coloor or shape, or 
.»ii\ SOI h Ollier ijn.iiiiics .i-, Ir-loii'; lo mail' other objects, 
to ivhicli ij'i.'.lines dir'.rl.n.; iii\ .iiteiilioii I define .sevcr.il 
tlnii,.', to my.'-'ll, d 'leioiiin.ij; -.oiiic of tlicin to lie of one 
kiiii) and SOUK ol .I'lotln’r. W iili rcg.irii lo power, I sail 
ohK- oh'.eive tii.ii to vvI; b!i it is .ipplicd .iiul that which it 
pioduec'., Jil l ill that III,iiiii'T { (leiioininjic each power; 
that which i. applied lo ihe same thing, and jirodiices the 
s.anie thill;', I call the'jiiie power; that wInch is applied 


to a ditVereiit tli'iig .and prodiic.'s a diiferent thing, 1 c.ill a 
diHereiit power.” Mi. Smart accuses the clergy of I'idiii- 
luugh of a design, or r.ithcr a coiispiraev to monopolize 
the chairs in the Universitv. With regard to this we Know 
uoihing. Blit we most eiitirelv agree with our author, 
th.ii tins union of the ofiices of professor and clergyman 
inii.st be highly deiriiin iii.il to the interests of the Universiu 
ami lileraiiire, and we a,In, no less dciriiiieiital lo^hc inie- 
rests. of rc!i;sin:i, Wc thoioiighly approve of the zeal of 
the profc.ssois in oppn c.ioii to this union, and we are sorry 
tliat the z.eal of llieeleij-v in hchalf of religion did not lead 
them iirst to perceive the incongruity of coinhiningtlie two 
ollices. Inilecd it is not nianv years since the general as- 
senihly ol the eliiireh voted it perfectly right to hold a jiro- 
fj.ssnrslii|iand a living at a dozen miles distance. To hold 
two professorships, or two cliiiich livings, we shoulrl coii- 
sidei a smaller iriegulaiitv and abuse, than to combine the 
two. But we arc sure lliat iieillier will lie allowed in any 
well regulated establishment, either for religion or litera¬ 
ture. But vvheii professors Stuart and Playfair shew their 
zeal ag.ailist one .iliiise, it is to he hoped they will not shut 
their eyes against another. Tf it is mjurious to the interest 
of literature and the univeisitv, that the clergy ol I-ylm* 
burgh should he allowed loeoinbinc to secure lo themselves 
the vacdiil professorships, it is surely no less uijuriuiis that 
ilic professors slunild he allowed to conspire to intrvule their 
sons, whether well or ill qualified, into lluir pl.iccs, and 
by an awkwaird innchiiiatioii of a’lipointiiig them a.ssisiaiiis ' 


considered as possessing no small merit, lliougli merely 
a rode attempt, yet they contain many things that promise 
well for the future jirnductioiis of the authors, should their 
inilustry and progrcs-i continue to bear a ju.vl propoitiou to 
what they seen; to have lieen. 

Obsolete Ideas, in Si.K Ixjttcrs, addressed to Mari.i. 
By a Friend, l-tno. Sv. Seeley. 

Tlic object of tlie present work is to c.vplain varinus dt|. 
tics to a young lady, aud to urge the praciici' ot ilieiii liy 
itiguiiicius from reason and Scripture. It coniains j giea* 
many e-xcclicnt direction , eoiisideriiigthesmalii.es, of in 
size, and, iiotwiths-iai.ding the dash ol allei tatioii iii ihc 
lille, it IS well calculated to he o: I'onsiderahlc utility. 
Ob-sci vations on Water ; with a lleconimendation of 
a nioie. Conveiiicni itiul F.xti'iisivc Supply of Thanie« 
W.ilor, to the Metropolis .and its V’nutity. i'y 
Ivniph Dodd, Civil Engineer, l ano. Od. Rich- 
ardso'is. 

'J’liis is a treatise written Iw a professional man, a 0’;u7 
as lie sivlcs himsylf. 'I'lie ohjeet ol llie work 
seems lo be to jio'iii oi.l tlie yi...it iilililv of water, aud tbe 
))ropiuav of pioouiiiig a bciiei 'iqiply f(jr .lomc parts of the 
metio|>(>lis. Mr. Dodd iv piobabiv much better acqu.ainted 
vvlih'liis profession than with ilic mcjiis of announcing his 
ideas distinetlv on paper. We luariily wish him success 
in his jilan to allord a more plenliful supi>ly of Thames 
water to the south and east parts of the nietiopolLs and its 
iieiglihoiirhood. ’I’o the work is siih|oined an ajqiendix 
coiilainiiig his pro|)osals to the siibsiriheis for the water¬ 
works by which this purpose is intended lo heefl'ceted. 


and 


successors, while they arc 


of appoint Ml 
: still in life 


and health, con¬ 


vert the jirofcssorshijvs into a sort of lieivdilarv p'l'sp'.sion. 
'I'his has liappencd in so nianv insl.uiee-, as to lool. siill 
Miore like a system, than the .'ip|)oinimeui of tler,' men ; 
and we could name more instances ihuii one which tlie puh- 
lic cries shame upon. 

Correspondence between Frances, Couulcss of Hart¬ 
ford, (afterwards Duchess of Somerset,) .and Hen¬ 
rietta Louisa, Countess of Pomtret, bclwecii the 
Years 1738 and 1741. .'3 vols. royal 12mo. ISs. 
The Miniature} a Periodical Paper. By Solomon 
Grildrig. ,'ivo. J/t. (ifl, Murray. 

This volume is a collection of papers which have been 
published ucriodiealiv, and arc the production of some 
young gentlemen of litou school. As such tfley must be 


,(;OB RESrON DEN CE. 

Oh I he Edinbi.r"]) Knieiu <■/' Hill’s Synonymei. 

Mr. Editor, 

Being professionally r.alled on to attend to the Latin 
Language, 1 feel interested in every work that tends to 
unfold its structure or develope its principles. The 
criticism on Dr. Hill’s work on Latin Synouymes, 
contained in tlie eighth Numher of the Edinburgh 
Review, has, in this way, attracted my serious consi¬ 
deration. 1 am convinced that tliis criticism will 
have no undue influence on the opinion of the learned. 
The remarks on it, which I take the liberty of send¬ 
ing you, are meant to*de.stroy the cll'cct, which the 
mistakes of the reviewer, and the silence of the au¬ 
thor might produce on those, who have not made the 
work itself, or the Latin language, the object of parti¬ 
cular attention. It must be disagreeable to every one 
to behold any literary production vlccried by men w'ho 
are highly deficient in skill and still more so in can¬ 
dour} and wifile 1 tims indulge a natural love of jus¬ 
tice, I flatter myself 1 am benefiting that department 
of literature, to wlii- h my duly leads me lo auend. 

lu three pages piefixed as an introduction to the 
criticism on Dr. Hill's work, the rcvicw’cr states, that 
lie expev ted much curious information concerning the 
1 oiiginal signification of words, and their subsequent 
varieties and modifications; that though the subject be 
difficult, considerable assistance may be derived fmni 
authors who have written on the Ijatin language; and 
that a work on Synouymes is not a novelty in the 
republic of letters. The two last positions are cer¬ 
tainly undeniable, but from the first I am led to sup¬ 
pose that the critic is iguurant of the business of a 
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synonymist. He is not required, ns the reviewer 
imagines, to state the radical meaning of every term, 
and point out the changes it has undergone j but to 
select tiiat acceptation in which it may be confounded 
with others, to place those that comjtosc a set in op- 
P'..'iti(in to one atioth''r, and to mark the minute 
dillercncps which characicri/c the signification of 
each. It muiit 1)-^ .dlo-.ved at the same time, that 
where all the m'’anings t i' a word are atlerted by its 
ropt, the etyin()lo:;y slionld bo given, and after a tho- 
rougli an 1 attcutiv.- perusal of the work in question, I 
can affirm that this has hcen done in every such ease. 
The reviewer, at the same time to gratify his own 
espectations may consult the w'oi ks of etymologists or 
lexicographers. 

If tile sy'nonymi^t is not required to give an account 
of the ciiangcs of signiiiealion eacli term has under¬ 
gone, still less is it to be expected (as the reviewer 
afterwards insinuates) that he should encroach on the 
province of tlie autiqn.iry. Tlie terms to be met with 
in llotnan antiquities arc almost all too distinct to ad¬ 
mit of a classification as synonymes. Those which are 
alfocted by their connexion with antiquities are com¬ 
paratively few, and in all of them which occur in 
Hr. Hill's work, a full detail is given of the custom, 
superstition, or law, with which they seem in any way 
allied. 

After these preliminary observ.ations the reviewer 
proceeds to the criticism of Dr. Hdl’s preface, and in 
p.age 4()0, quotes these w'ords, “ The word synony¬ 
mous, (Dr. Hill adds) is .supposed to^ie applicable to 
such terms only, as denote precisely the s.ime concep¬ 
tion. Though this use lie legitimate and cousislefll 
with its etymology, it must not he supposed to be its 
only one.” Here by the way, (say.s the reviewer) we 
may ask how this use of it is consistent witli its ety¬ 
mology. Scaliger, (he says) was of a cmitiary opi¬ 
nion, and he quotes a passage from Scaliger to that 
elfect. This dispute appears to be irivitil. but as the 
reviewer fights by means of authorities we m.iy sub¬ 
join two passages, one from Uuintilian and another 
from Stephanus, “ Sed cum idem frequentissime 
plura sigiiificent quod 'S.iuwv^m vocatur, sunt aliis, &c.” 
“ —hunt idem significaiitia noiiiina.” 

The reviewer theu enters into a discussion to shew 
that there are no equivalent terms in language, and 
when Dr. Hill says that “ the multiplicity of .siicli 
terncs increases the harmony of .speech, and gives the, 
poet and the orator an advantage in the practice of 
their lespeelive arts,” he endeavours to prove that the 
Dr. is guilty of plagiarism from Des Crosses sur la 
formation des langues. Considering the remaik is 
simple and obvious, the reviewer might have spared 
this display of his learning. 

Page l-fiC. The reviewer goes on “ In pourtraying 
the character of the good grammarian, he (Dr. Hill) 
tells us that such a person has of all men the least 
right to be arrogant, because from the nature of things. 
It is impossible but that he must imperfectly execute 
the task imposed upon him,” The passage in Dr, 
Hill’s work is as follows: ” Of all inquirers he should 
be the least arrogant, because from the extent of his 
subject, which refers to every thing known and 
named, be allows a task to be imposed upon him^ 


which he can but imperfectly execute.” The re¬ 
viewer has unfail ly omitted the clause which demon* 
strates the truth of the proposition : 

“ lu an elaborate panegyric (conlinnes the re¬ 
viewer) on the purest writers. Dr. Hill describes 
them ii> o/ic place as sneering at the fetters with 
which severe critics would bind them, and in another 
place as having forgotten, in the glow of compoiition, 
tile standard they had established ; nevertheless we 
are informed in the sequel, that they never had lost 
sight of the distinctive character of the term, and 
lh.it the seemingly anomalous expression may be re¬ 
conciled with what is primary. Ihus (says the re¬ 
viewer) pure writers arc allowed, iu the glow of 
compDsitioiv to forgot that which lia.s never been out 
of their sight!” 

We must again question the fidelity of the critic's 
qnotation.s, and take the liberty of laying Dr. Hill’s 
words before the reader. They are as follows : “Tlie 
list of .synonymous words would be by no mcan.s im¬ 
properly swelled by giving a place in it to such as 
are generally, though not always contradistinguished 
by the chissir?. It becomes a scholar to know their 
most common, as w'ell as their constant practice. In 
the glow of composition, the purest writers may have 
forgotten the standard they had established, and 
sneered at those fetters, with which severe critics 
would bind them. A real philosopher, though mark¬ 
ing irregularity in the u.se of terms, will still sec 
room for a scientific discussion. What seemed at first 
a fault may be afterwards found a beauty. The dis- 
tinctivS^ rhar.actcr of a term may Jiave never been lost 
sight of, and a seemingly anomalous application may 
be reconciled witli that which is really primary.” 

Here Dr. Hdl s,iys as clearly as possible, that 
there are a set of terms whicli are sometimes contra¬ 
distinguished by the classics and sometimes not, that 
this may have arisen from the inattention of writers 
themsc-lves, but that even where they appear to have 
dev iated from their own standard, a real philosopher 
will not (lecicic rashly, as an anomalous application 
mav oc rcronciled with one that is legitimate. 
Though tlie espiessiun heie is perfectly distinct, yet 
the reviewer by ingeniously gleaning a clause from 
each of the senu iices, has made out a meaning as 
iiiconsisfent with Dr. Hill’s, as with common sense. 

After the next quotation, the leviewcr informs his 
readers that he “ docs not prcteiu! to understand ex¬ 
actly what the nominal essence of a substance is,” 
Here it is dear that he is speaking the truth, from the 
remark he ofl’ers on the subject.’- With all th« af¬ 
fected depth of this conceited critic, it may be af¬ 
firmed that he never once beard of a realist, a nomi¬ 
nalist, or a conccptualist. 

Here the criticism on the Preface ends, and after 
sufficient attention has been paid to the observations 
contained in it, the reader will probably be at a loss 
to discover any confusion, or inaccuracy in Dr. Hill’s 
expression, that can entitle his critic to “ call in 
question his competency to perform the task he baa 
undertaken.” 

In page 4fi3, the reviewer states that though the 
work under consideration is of a considerable size, 
“ omissidbs are really one of its most characteristic 
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faults.” The reader will at first sight be astonished 
at the prodigious list of words and ct ceteras, brought 
forward in support of this assertion. Of this list 
•however, many words are to be found in Dr. Hill's 
work, so that the sanie want tif candour is vi.sible in 
this, as in the former .part cf his review. (j!f "new, 
Culpii, and Mmwdus, arc. treated of by*Dr. Hill, 
and afier J)o/iiiiiulr\, iMpu, 'i':ma'c, C, t/n'/tui i have 
been fully di.scu.s .cil, the meaning of Dimiiiii;n>, 

'J'liiwr and may be easily dedored. 

Some of the words inserted as .synhi)inie.s in this list 
are calculated to e.vcits wonder at the reviewer’s igno- 
rani’e of the language in which he pretends to be a 
critic. Had he known the diirerence between the 
positive and the snpeilativc degree of an adjeciiie, lie 
would have been in no danger of confounding In/rnm 
with Iii/imim and Imin, and even to the reviewer’s 
slender capacity, I should have thought the di.stinetion 
between Ddntuui, as expressing the fault, and 
Vnmtu the accusation, would have been sutficieully 
obvious. Ax and ILimlif'ix are next nicnlionccl as 
syiionymoHs tonus omitted by Dr. Hill. In short 
from this s])eeiincn of the reviewer’s powers in clas¬ 
sifying I.afin .synonymes, I have no doubt, that if he 
ever favours the world with a work on that subject, 
jV/gcr and Alliux as synonymous terms will undergo 
very ample consideration. 

In page -l<»+ we are informed that Dr. Hill (exclu¬ 
sive of bis prepositions, which are ;3:5 in number) has 
only .l.'JS heads of synonymous terms, while M. Du- 
mesnil’s book contains ‘i,.j.3S. It is not like an able 
philologist to make number the criterion for estimating 
the comparative value of llie two works. M. Du- 
iiiesnil, has bc.sides swelled his by conlrastiug every 
simple term with all its compounds, which the able 
discussions of Dr. Hill upon the prepositions has ren¬ 
dered altogether needless. 

The reviewer next divides the grounds of his objec¬ 
tions to Dr. Hill’s book, into three parts. I'lie lirst 
of them is, " the puerile and frivolou-s matter which, 
without any reference to the .subject in question, is 
so frequently obtruded upon the reader. Thus (says 
the reviewer) when to explain the force of the verb 
occulere, he cites from Virgil, 

“ Sparge fimo pingui, et niulta memor occulc terra.” • 
he favours us with his ideas on gardening, and ab¬ 
ruptly remarks, “ That without paying such atten¬ 
tions as those here recommended, the improver m.i> 
lose his labour from the severity of the season.” Dr. 
Hill before defines occulere “ to hide for the sake of 
the thing hidden in proof of which he quotes from 
Virgil’s Georgies j 

-** qusecunque premes virgulta per agros 

Sparge fimo pingui ct multa memor occule terra.” 

Dr. Hill’s .subsequent remark most naturally tends to 
confirm this definition, by shewing that the act de¬ 
noted by occule, was performed for the sake of the 
virgulta, which were the things hidden. 

The reviewer’s next ground of objection is " the 
author’s curious attempts to give free translations of 
several passages in the Latin classics.” 

In page 713 of Dr. Hill's book, a passage is quoted 
from Ovid: • 
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IIxc super imposuit liquidum ct gravitate carentem 

.^thera, nec quicquaui terrcua? feeds habenleni. 

It is subjoined, Ovid has supposed foex to exist in a 
thinner fluid than either wine or water, and referred 
it to particles of earth residing in pure leihor. The 
reviewer would certainly be ciililled to call this a cu¬ 
rious attempt at a tran.sIalion. it it really wore one. 

It happens however, in all the instances Dr. Hill 
has already adduced, I'a'xes is said to esi^t in wmo 
or water. To shew’ that it is not limited to those two 
thiiils, be makes the remark ; yet tiio leviewor has 
quoted and .subjoins the lines from Ovid. For the 
reviewer has for his own purposes reversed the. order 
and sot the quot.ition before the remark. On these 
two charges I have been very sliort. The epithets 
piitnk audjrivufou'; which are used hero very libe¬ 
rally, are jieculiarly descriptive of this part of the 
Clitic’s production, lly looking at Dr. Hill’s defini¬ 
tion of the terms under consideration, every reader 
will perceive that the. five quotations produced as 
puerile, and the four cjiioted as fice translations are 
Li})|)osite ohserv ations illuslrati’. c at the same time of Df. 

I lill’k definition, and of the i‘:il meaning of the terms. 

I proceed next to the third division in the reviewer’s 
accusation.—In page -Kio, he. says, “ The couise of 
our inquiry will now lead us to jiroduce some in¬ 
stances of more important errors, in which we sup¬ 
pose him to have mistaken or perverted the meaning 
of the words.”—1. The first words quoted by the re¬ 
viewer under this article, are UtiTiix and Cajnr. Here, 
we shall ratluc suppose the reviewer right for once, 
than shock the modesty of the reader by entering into 
i minute discussion on the subject of castration. 

I go on then to Ahitunuix and Enonuix, the se¬ 
cond set of words he has quoicil. Abnormix, Dr. Hill 
dc/ines to be " slightly deviating fioin the common 
rule, ’ and Enornnx, ho says, is applicable to some- 
iliiiig monstrous, in which the standard is nearly lost 
sight of ill respect to size, shape, &c. The fact is, 
says the reviewer, Abnonnix means without any 
standard at all, and Enonnix differing from a given 
standard. He translates, “ abiiormis sapiens,” ac¬ 
cordingly, wise without any rule at all, but he allows 
the expres-sinii to be ^equivalent to this in Cicero, 
“ non ad aliorum normam sapiens.” Now does not 
llie critic perceive that, when Cicero says of the per- 
.son of whom he is s|icakiiig, that he regulated his 
conduct by a standard not common to others, it is ne¬ 
cessarily implied that he h,id a norma propria, or 
standard peculiar to himself. 

J. Nothing can bo more different, (says the re¬ 
viewer) from the idea we have ever entertained of the 
meaning of Scintilla than the explanation given of 
it in page 359* There is indeed reason to suppose 
that the reviewer’s ideas were here somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, as he has given his readers a very confused 
paragraph on the subject. Dr. Hill states as clearly 
as possible, that Favilla and Scintilla agree, in de¬ 
noting small portions of ignited matter, but that 
Favilla has also the power of signifying the cold 
ashes remaining after the fire is extinguished. TIius 
“ Ut solet a ventis alimenta resumere, quaeque 
Parva sub inducta latuit sciniilla * favilla' 

Ciesccic, et in veteres agitata resurgere vires.” 
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In this happy simile the ignited particle " Scintilla” guage as those who recommend it. From a writer of 
is said to lurk under the cold ashes “ Favilla,” and his cast Dr. Hill could borrow nothing, and he had 
by the agitation of the wind, to kindle and burst into judged it better to say nothing of him at all, than to 
a flame. The reviewer seems to err from not under- speak of him as he deserves.—Indeed, no two words 
standing that aihes when without any adjective are in his wlioie collection are treated as synonymes ought 
always supposed to be cold. to be. as he never once attempts to point out the cir- 

+. Sortior, in contradistinction to Xnncisci and cum-tamc in which they agree. 

Adipi.sci is delincd by Dr. Hill “ to ohlatn by a pt;r- 7. 'i'hc reviewci cites as an instance of gross incon-< 
son’s availing li'iiiiclf Ot a chance of whicli he is tho- sisieiicy, a passage, in which Dr. Hill has used, 
roughly aware." hi-lcad of this the icviewer pro- through inadverjcncy ‘'always" instead of " gene- 
poses to substitn'p, " to obtain by lot." K.ich of the rally.” I'hc w'ords under discussion are /’cn/i and 
dclinilioii!. sliall be :’ppiied to explain a passage which i'oni'it, and on these the critic is so good as to inform 
both Dr H’ll .nul the critic have produced in support us th.it /Vcw.v is to as C:inii\ to i 'Hii.-iis. He 

of their respictivc opmioi.s. The pa-sage is, j must here be informed that he is guilty of a gramma- 

‘ fdicciu dis.-u'non hoe | tical soleei.-in, in saying that tw'o adjectives have the 

?.re'’jit)ssum lasii, cpiotl tc aiisieum.' i same relation to one another, that a substantive has 

lloi. Sill. l. I), :>Q. ! to an adjective, and he will liud it ilifficult 1 helieve to 

The iioct is here .speaking of his patron M.r.cenas 1 discover any thing particular in J^ ru\ to justify his 
Wlu’u l.e was introdiu\d to him by Virgil, as he i singular conclusion. 

nieulioiis Iiiinself, ih le was cci t.iinlv a cliiuice of his } S. The chicane, which the reviewer practices in this 

niaknig iMn-ivi’.i- ins friend. (Jf thi.s Horace wms i ni tide, is worthy of particular iiolice. Dr. Hill slates 

aware, and by making the m>)st of the op.poriunity, ll.e general distinction between Infcna and itihnni, 
he succeeded in actual!) obtaining khvccnas's Iriend- and illustrates it by scveial quotations. He allows, 
.ship. He therefore says, that he cannot call himself however, that the poets confound them, and illns- 
lucky in availing himself of a chance he perceived (rates this in the same way. llic reviewer, witli an 
he had of becoming his friend. Subsldute the critic’s ctfroiiiery that does honour even to the pajier in which 
definition, and y< u a^seit that Ma'.cenas \va- hallotted lie writes, asserts, that, the distinction “ appears to be 
on the poet. Yon make Horace also contradict him palpably false from ll.e very instances that arc quoted 
self in the next line, in which he says, it was not in support of it."—^The critic from his ignorance of 
chance that brought us together.—The critic besides prosixiy does not .seem to know'th.at eveiy adverb in 
is incorrect m his antifjuiiics. The consuls rarely oh- the Latin language ending in a, has the last syllable 
tained the cominaiul of aimies by lot. ' 

In this as well a-the last article, the review-er J). /V//m'and VVw/f/T are certainly " strangely con- 
f.'lls into a mistake winch I hate already noticed, llmuded,” but the reviewer himself is the. author of 
He .>!Ujiposes it to be t'.v duty of a synonymist to give the confusion. Pellere and Tnulere, says Dr. Hill, 
the history of all the meanings of a term, whereas he agree in denoting to strike a body so as to drive it 
is only required to state disfmeily tlie meaning, in from ibe point it occupies, but in Tnulere the im- 
W'bich it may be confounded witli others. In this pulse is greater, and the line of deviation is limited, 
wa)’' it would have been very idle in Dr. Hill when This he confirms unquestionably by the cxaniple.s 
opposing Soriior to verbs signifying to obtain, to take whicli he. p.-oduces. The reviewer’s account of the 
up his readers’ time in shewing that it sometimes sig- matter however is, that in trusion tlic moving body is 
iiitied to cast lots, and it would have been equally su- sujiposi d to be in contact with the body mov'od, 
pvifluoiis, in distingni.sliing Squalor from p.-rdor, and which is not necessary in pulsion ; and in pulsion the 
other wmrds signifying filth,* to have entered into a inijielliiig body is in motion before it begins to act on 
disenssion tending to show that it sometimes denoteil ‘ llie other, which does not take place in trusion. The 
roughness. In both tltese cases, the meaning of the rev ievver might have noticed a quotation of Dr. Hill’s 
term as a synonynie is not affected by w'hat the re- in wliich the phrase, “ Trudere in niediam paludem” 
viewci says is the primary one. I pass over the dis- occur.s. Accorihng to his theory, both the person 
cu^-lon on this subject therefore; it ni.iy be all just, Trudens and the person Trusus must have been in 
but It is extremely foreign to the subject. the middle of the marsh. This gives rise to a sus- 

(). VaUe as the idea now alluded to appears, the piciun that the critic’s theory of pulsion and trusion is 
reviewer has imbibed it mo.st thorotighly. How could more ingenious than correct. 

he otbervvifc have supposed, tiiat when Dr. Hill was It'. Inlitiari, is said by Dr. Hill to signify a known 
distinguishing the flattery implied in lUdiiiiiti from violation of truth. In a quotation from C'cero both 
tltat denoted by Jdulan, he would go out of his way he and his critic have omitted the word “ vornm.’* 
by attempting to prove that the former sometimes sig- The pass.ige is “ Tlliilii mori malucrnnt falsain fatendo 
nified to “ touch gently and pleasantly.” quam ven/w hificiaudo dolcrethis is decisive as to 

The critic in this article gives a set of synonymes the goodness of Dr. Hill’s definition. It is clear the 
from his favourite author M. Dumesnil. Every reviewer consults no originals, but is best pleased 
reader will readily perceive that Ibis writer in no in- witli sentences that allow him to spit his venom. He 
stance gives a more scientific definition than is to be well knows that he thus feeds the worst feelings "fit 
got in every common vocabulary, and tliat a b»K)k his deluded readers, and that upon doing so success- 
from which school-boys only could get information, fully for a while, his odious existence depends, 
will be admired by none but such novices in the Ian- 11. lit page 7^7, (says the reviewer) we lc.irn that 
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via may be applied to every part of the earth's sur¬ 
face that ran be travelled over. He who formed a 
road wliere there was none before, was said, Munire 
viam; tlic surface v\ as of course a via before any 
thing was done to it.” Before going further Dr. Hill’s 
words are “ l)efore .any thing was done io sn.fke it at 
all times tit to support heavy carriages.” In as far as 
the surface could be travelled over, it was un¬ 
doubtedly a Tin before it was a uiiii.-ifu, though it 
could not be said to be so, taking term to signify 
a high road. The reviewer’s ca^es of plectere tM- 
ronatn” ai d “ torqnore fuueiu." are by no means in 
po'nt, bc’cause neither corona nor I’lnns have that 
latitude of siguifiLation that is iuvoKed in t torni 

I'J. With regard to Servus and Veina, l^r. Hill 
tells us tlmt the state ot the latter was lutno comfort¬ 
able, thougb that of the I'oriuer was consistent with 
higher dignitv. '•ho rea.son is f'bvions; tl'o i'ernn 
being luini in the I'.nniiv would be nioie at his case, 
tliough he could not be expected tu liave the same 
liberal .scniimenis a-. iljc'.S'. n/i.,, who in his own per- 
.son or in that of his fatiur's had been once free. Dr. 
Hill so far from ilenying the generic power of .Sen i;>, 
positively asserts it in the last instance produced from 
Quintilian. iNothing can be more uiicaudid than this 
kind of critii ism. 

Id. I'his is the last example whieh the reviewer has 
produced. It relates to the terms Fosims and Usura. 
'Ihise he has supposed to be equivalent without ad¬ 
verting to this pas..age, “ luratus agitare, atnue in 
Uburas extendere iguolum est,” in which the one can¬ 
not possibly be substituted for the other. lUinu, Dr. 
Hill Slates as applicable to any rate of inten'st, while 
/ ie««s refers to tlie regulated one. "J he vagueness of 
Ihura lie adds is limited hy the epithets wliich arc 
joined to it, and when nsec! along with I tinm it alu -ays 
signifies something moic oppressive. In order to 
prove that tliis last assertion is not true, the critic in¬ 
troduces a question fiom Suetonius, th<! first part of 
which Dr. Hill has us. vl to shew that tlie application 
vf uiiira is frcqnenilv limited by .idjoctives joined to 
it. The passage is as follow i; “ I’eennias levioiibus 
ujiuris mutuati gravioic foriiore c.iViocnsscnt,’ Here 
the critic must be iuiormed that though Dr. HiH’s as¬ 
sertion be titidoi’.btedly true, yet it ran never hold 
when the two woids are qualified by adjectives which 
like /evM andgr/ais umlnally detract from each other. 
Had the first adjective increased or diminished the 
force ot the one term r-s much as the second increased 
or diminished the fi.ice of tlic othi.v, the instance 
would have been in point, but as the c.i<-e staud.s it 
proves nothing. 'Ibe adjectives give no iiiliination 
a‘s to J'lciiiix and (i'kuki, per av, but they specify llie 
extremes in which both may exist, and it appears 
from the context the "rare Junus is not iiicoiisistcnt 
with what the law allowed. Had (huTh been ajipliecl 
to VAura and ieiis to I'luius, it would have proved 
as to the absolute power of either. In every othei 
situation what Dr. Hill says shew's itself to be just, 
^is the case in the fir^t example quoted from Tacitus, 
and this is cuiitirmcd by a passage containing a meta¬ 
phorical use of the words produced by the^Ir. him 
■elf. " Flu is pleased (continues the leviewer) to 


refer in proof of his position that Foenus always re¬ 
lates to regulated interest, to this line of Horace," 

“ Dives agris, dives positis in fvHnore nummis." 
and Dr. Hill adds, " that this person had kVid hi.s 
money out at intercsT, and we are led to snppi,sc, re¬ 
ceived neither more nor less tluin what was ui'nidly 
given." Here the critic cannot conceive Imw Di. 
Hill could forget that this line is part of the character 
of an usurer, who lent money to young Jieirs at sixty 
percent. It wonlil have been a very singular act of 
memory by which Dr. Hill could have recalled this to 
his mind. The line he quotes is in Horace’s “ Ars 
I’oetica” and we will .illow the critic and bis friends 
any given time to di.scover a pass.ige in this poem, in 
which .such an usurer is so much as meiitiullcd. 'I’he 
r.tics he afterwards (piolcs are certainly wiitten by 
Horae(>, but they have no other connection with those 
quoted by Dr. Hill. 

As to the rest, (tlie reviewer .add*.) we find Cicero 
apjdying the epithet 'i-iiiwin, /pine ct iitii/ii’AS'mimi to 
/'<■ nil. And di'es the reviewer not see, tb.tt the re- 
gulntc^d inteiesl may ha so exorbitant as to dc.servti 
these epithets ? He tiiinUs he has got a complete vic¬ 
tory over Dr. Hill when he discovers that lie lias by 
mistake said “ integral number” in place of integral 
p.irt, and lie may enjoy histriuinpli. 

The critic’s discussion about centesima pars sortis 
is too ridiculous to admit a refutation, ami the tact as 
to ('appadocia is of little consequence in brinj;ing out 
the meaning of #he terms. 

The reviewer is pleased to term the discussion on 
.liqnalis, Par, and Siinilis “ a load of superfluous 
matter.” In the eyes of real judges, tbs .iccount of 
• hese terms and of An, Ant, Vcl and Sivc. will be 
ihouglit the most ingenious in Dr. Hill’s work though 
they arc the least adapted to the reviewer’s comptc- 
hen.ston. It is not true that Ant and Vcl are strictly 
equivalent. Could the icvicvver put aut for vel ia 
the following line ? 

Curmina vel coelo porsnnt dodnccre lunain. 

After examining those ol llm reviewor s remarks 
already produced, it occurred that he was particularly 
unfit for judging of the^^lenls ot Dr. Hill's disserta¬ 
tions on the force of Latin prenosilions, and it was 
matter of regret that so contetttptible, a liugni-tt .should, 
with any appearatico of authoiity, be allowed to de¬ 
liver his .sentiments on the most refined and delicate 
p.irls of human speccli. 'I’lic reinarks lie otfers arc 
such as might be looked for. Wu must decline the 
task ot rehearsing them, as they are really so poor as 
to excite eominiscrntiou. It may only be temarked 
tiiat he, docs not perceive, that the <io in Laiie, may 
have uniformly the same signilication, yet tlic Ki’c'ii-h 
idiom roipiires it to be translated in ten nlfiei.'.'t w.iys. 

After sixteen pages of cixifso .01. 1 utitnniuled repre¬ 
hension, the reviewer assuies ns he vv’onld Invc much 
pleasure in producing some ot Dr. Hiil .s more suc¬ 
cessful exertions. The attractiveness ol these exer¬ 
tions the reviewer must rate wny Ingh, since he h.is 
allotted only one solitary page lor di.spl.tjiiig them to 
his readers. 

I have now. Sir, followed the reviewer through 
every step of his course, and have endeav oared to ob- 
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viate llie eflffccts which his ignorance, and the silence 
of the author, however laudable in (he eye of the 
learned, might produce on any part of the public. 
The critical ability displayed in his })erforraance every 
reader will undoubtedly have perceived j and if, as 
he is pleased to insinuate, our southern neighbours 
will have little .sati.sfaction in the perusal of Dr, Hill’s 
work, it is consoling to himself and to his country¬ 
men to reflect how iiiiu li tlirji will be gratilied by the 
learning that is displayed in the review. 

The reviewer proceeds in hi.-, last paragraph, to de¬ 
termine tiic utility of J)r. Hill’s work, both to 
learners and prolicieuts. Trom the si>ecimens he has 
given of his capacity to judge of it he must forgive 
his rc.idces tor c.dling in (question his competency to 
decide on its importance to citlier. He has proved 
liimsulf completely incapalde of judging soundly for 
himself, and still more so of directing the opinions 
of Olliers, 

Were there not every re.ason to suppose that Dr. 
Hill will never pay the least attention to sneli re- 
view'crs, I should not have presumed to be his apolo¬ 
gist. The Edinburgh reviewer who is so very igno¬ 
rant of the ground on which he has rashly ventured, 
.and so very regardless of every thing that is fair and 
honourable, can hardly attract his notice, far less 
excite his wrath. Relying on the, professional cha¬ 
racter that he has earned in the chair, which even 
this critic allows him to have filled “ so long and so 
ably,” he may set every feeble efl'uspii of malice and 
ignorance at defiance. By such melancholy exhi¬ 
bitions, v'oung authors only can be discouraged, and 
the general cause of literature hurt. 

It is no part of my intention to praise Dr. Hill’s 
work in the degree it deserves. All I mean is, to 
expose the gross misrepresentations and mistakes of 
the review. It is but fair to say, however, that Dr. 
Hill's book is the work of a man of profound learn¬ 
ing and of much genius. It has been the labour of 
many years. The treasures of Roman learning have 
been turned over, to render it worthy of public ap¬ 
probation. As the subject is of acknowie^ed difli- 
culiy and in this language new, no man need be sur¬ 
prized if the author sometimes fails. He declares in 
his preface, that he is far from supposing himself su¬ 
perior to errors, and that he shall be ever ready to 
avow and correct them. His failures are few, and it 
has been proved that the author of the review has no 
reason to pique himself upon having discovered many 
of them. The whole work I have read with very 
great care, and I am unbiassed by friendship when 1 
pronounce it in extent of erudition, in acuteness of 
reasoning, and, above all, in happiness of illustration, 
superior to any thing that has been published on the 
Latin language during the last century. I shall there¬ 
fore take my leave of his critic, with venturing to 
predict, that Tjie Svnonymus of tub Latin 
Language, will be read, studied, and admired, 
when the reviewer and his reviews are heard of ho 
more. 

Jt^UiTghf Mttyt JBOS. 
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The C/flw/c—N* XI. 

Doell loTi'liis fra/renttir Amnet, 

El pins Aomte vwete Syivar. Star. Syl. II. ?. 

When Mr. Park was travelling amidst the wilds of 
Africa, aud from corcurrenf cirouinstances of heat 
and inliospitality had despaired of his safety, on en¬ 
tering a village in tlie evening, he was cheered by the 
benevolent song of a negro female. The desolate and 
melancholy W3‘,te, over which I have been compelled 
to travel in my passage through the absurdities of the 
Ami-Classic, most potently urge me to relieve my 
readers’ and my own mind by some jroetry ; which 
although it may be as humble as that of the negro 
woman, will carry with it some degree of compensa¬ 
tion for the tedious sojourn I have made among the 
sons of Dulness. 

The Sylv:r, or Miscellanies of Statius, demand and 
deserve from me a separate aud appropriate paper. 
Statius was absolutely crowned by the consent of the 
Roman people and its emperor—we, unlearned elves, 
would tear from his brow, the 

IIofTentcm rapid Multd. rum laudr eeronam. 

When I have the time to descant on the subject, 

1 hope I shall convince my readers of the injustice of 
the sentence which the moderns have past on him, 

I submit one of his lyric compositions, which I have 
translated, to the judgement of the public : if it is 
thought sufficiently attractive to induce the peruser to 
apply to the original, I congralnlatc him, and sh.iU 
luve .gained my p<iiiit. 1 set my veto however on 
Markland’s edition. Markland was a very great 
scholar j but he was also a very great coxcomb : 
there are, who add, he was a very great fool—for 
folly and scholarship arc not incompatible. It might 
be deemed invidious to descant on the living examples 
of this position. Markland must be judged by his 
merits and his defaults, which preponderate in no 
trifling degree, and I shall hereafter weigh him in my 
impartial balance. At present I shall advert to him in 
a very cursory manner. He first tells us that he en¬ 
tered on his task ^ pedetentim et timidc et quasi rem 
sacraui tacturus;’ he then has the unparalleled ef¬ 
frontery to tell us that the non.sense of former com¬ 
mentators urged him to the task, although (and for 
my part I very readily give him credit for the asser¬ 
tion,) he says he did not understand any ten verses 
together of the poet. * Hinc enim’ he proceeds, 
* obturbabat latinitas falsa vel suspecla ; illiuc sensus 
nullus, crebras ahsurditates, contradicliones, non paucte, 
nios et compositio minimi Pixliea : * denique owA* 
vyirj. He adds, that unless he acquits himselfof 
his task to the satisfaction of his reader, and con¬ 
formably to truth, he hopes to be reckoned among 
the most 'impudent and lying of mortals.’! The 
verdict which our critic has prophetically pronounced 
against himself, has been approved by many learned 
men in our own country j but I wait with anxious 
expectation for some new edition of tire Sylvae which 
may methodically expose the errors of the greater 
number of Markland’s emendations, which he' lti.c 

• The words in italics are so printed in his Preface, 
f ViiePiraf. Impudentissimh etmendacissimis Morudium me 
adeenseas. 
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unpardonably introduced into tbe texti a practice at 
which every well-wisher to the Classics must revolt. 
This was done on the maxim of Groiiovius—an au- 
thority of no weight in this case. It is true that the 
copies of Statius were so mutilated, that many evi¬ 
dent false quantities appeared in the text: But I would 
rather hazard my own conjectures, or apply to a note, 
than read the modern Latinity, the dross intermixed 
with the pure ore of the ancients, with which such 
clever gentlemen as our annotator,* have interlarded 
their authors. I wish to hold up the elegance of his 
metaphors to general admiration, ‘ proxima tectum 
excludet Statii, &c.and the impudence of expres¬ 
sion made use of in the Preface, with which I siiall 
now conclude these remarks, is nearly incredible. 

' In sunimi; si quid in his rebus Corti sit, pcene 
ausim in me recipere et prsestare, Te jam Icgere 
posse Statii Sylvas plus-quatn^ Ter centum locis res- 
titutas cx conjecture—adeo, ot jam non restent qva~ 
draginta loca de quibus desperem.' 

We now proci^ tq our translation. It has been 
necessary, as well as my object, to give a free version; 
but I have attempted as little as possible to depart 
from the strict meaning, and .spirit of my original. 

Cfti.vrrL'S, 

THE niRTIl-UAV OF t»CA». 

Translated from the Sylvcc of Statius, Book II, Misc. 7« 
Tlie birth-day of Lucan, ye Poets revere. 

To whom the sweet streams of Pirene arc dear; 

Who eager for learning, have quaffed from the Aurce, 
That flowed from the rock at the stamp of the horse—J 
Come, fill up our numbers, and trip it along. 

Ye melodious Deities, authors of song: 

Thou first—whom the harp her inventor adored. 

When Mercury’s touch the new harmony pour’d: 

Thou, Bacchus—whose orgies, by music, combine 
To plunge the mad matrons in- pheenzy divine; 

Thee, Psean—and with thee, tliy sisters we sue. 

To haste to the feast; and their cliaplets renew. § 

Let your locks on your foreheads more orderly play, 

A nd deck with fresh ivy your garments to-day. 

Ye Rivers of Learning more copiously flow, 

Yc groves of Aonia more verdantly grow : 

And our rites through the boughs should the sun dare 
invade. 

We’ll wreathe with our gtirlands a fanciful shade. 

Prepare our turf altars; a hundred prepare. 

While victims, in number, as many, declare, | 

By their whiteness and sleekness, to death as they're led. 
That in Ducc they washed, on Ciihseron they fed. 

And yc, to whose influence justly belong 
The young hopes of the Bard, and the magic of song: 

t Hippoctene_^IVrhaps the greatest obstacle to a translator of 

the ^fvssi would be tne niytnolo|ical allusiora too {requenfly, 
too quaintly intrtxluced on all occasions by our poet. 

$ In tlic original we read perfundant Markland conjectures 
praxingant, now peffioidant b more beautiful, more natural, and 
Snore oassical fhsn the word thus intraded-but such is thciidt of 

f Et si qu& patet aut diem recepit 
Sertb moslibus expfearar umors. 

Tfab beatitifiil thought Markland directly spoib by ias^ing paitt- 
lam for paid aut : and then quotes verses to prove dure it suck a 
worilJ Euge! 

VpL V. 
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(Since this is your holiday) kindly inspire 

The soul which would honour the priest of your choir; 

Who doubtful of pleasing, if singly he chose. 

His orisons offer’d in Verse, and in Prose. 

Too happy llispania, I deem, and too bli\st. 

Which skirts the abyss of the uttermost West, 

Which hears, down the welkin at etc as he steals. 

The dash of Sol’s horses and hiss of his wlicels; 

Wliicli with Athens, so fruitful in olives, can vie. 

Though Pallas herself her own city .supjily. 

Too blest thou poetical rival of Rome 
Who shall boast of thy Lucan for ages to corac. 

Though Seneca erst and swm Gallic yon gave. 

We thank thee for Lucan—'tia Lucan wc c^vc. 

Back, back to his sources let Mcles recoil. 

While B.x‘ti8 enriches rite Corduban soil. 

Nor shall Mincio’s Naiads, though Virgil they bore,- 
Rebuke, my dear Bretis, thy classical shore. 

When first to the light sprung the wonderful child. 

In Dirges lie cried, and in Epic he smiled ; 

Ahd while infantine murmurs his duty expressed, 

C'alliopc fondled tlie babe at her breast. 

Then first her loved Orpheus she ceased to deplore. 

And thought of hit fate and Ms music no more ; 

But hanging transported o’er Lucan,* she cried. 

To you the poetical crown wc decide ! 

Tliat no bard of antiquity ravish from thee 
The palm ofthe song, is ray sister’s decree. 

But not from^heir course beasts and rivers shall stray. 

Nor the Getican forests dance after t/our lay, 

* But you shall draw witli you Rome’s seven-fold brow. 

And the Tiber shall fallow, wherever you g<*: 

The knights shall attend you, in learning severe. 

And the senate impurplcd shall follow and hear. 

'Pis for others to fable the bulwarks of Troy, 

To besiege thpin, as Homer; as Viigil, destroy. 

Of Ulysses and Jason to prose till we nod, 

(Thus hackneys have plodded and hackneys will plod) 
While Latiuni adopted shall crown you with bays, 

I foresee how your gratitude echoes her praise: 

But first shall you sport in th’ Hcctorean war. 

And essay your young strength in the conqueror’s cat; 
The fee of the suppliant Priam shall tell. 

And bare the terrific Arcana of hell. 

When Orpheus descended, and Proserpine snuled. 

And the ghosts led a dance, and their tormenu beguiled. 
Au audience or servile or timorous may sit 
And sing Nero’s praise, when constrained from his pit.+ 
Spread flames o’er bis city, and deatlrs o'er hia land 
Revile thou the wretch, whose tyrannical hand 

• The translation of Lucan by Rowe, has been celebiared far 
beyond us vrorth; regret for the loss of an excellent man, and 
charity to his widow who published his (XMthumous tran'slariun, 
gave it a character and price to which its general merits are by no 
means adequate. I do not however mean to deny rite beauty, the. 
vigour, the dose imitation of some passages, but the baldness of 
others, and the frequent recurrence of triplct> soon disgust the 
most^rsevering reader, 
t See the translation by Rowe, of faican, in 
—— plaiisaque sui (ptodere theatri 
where I confess I do not dislike the familiarity of the tyord ‘ Pit.' 

J The classicat reader may be edified and gratify his .spleen tty 
reading Mr. Clifibed’s note in his tianslation of Javenal to 
I ^ Et longum me$& wleum d'lducct aren$> 
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'rticii ioCi’niiig to svvw'tcr tft'usions of love 
J{i<l I-*olla ‘ ih‘address’ of licr huskmd approte. 
lien warm youth h.tlli exeited the luii of your 
Oil shalL sing of l’hili|!|<t, the yrau- of the j^ood' 

In thunder thy tiooion. i’J a'-salia viiall roll, 

-Uid the praises ofC.C'.n’, tlf usurper, coiuroul. 

Xor hath truth v ir hcioie with more tlearncss defined 
Tlic sternness of (‘aio's irfexiblc mind 
Nor with clamour more heaiilelt, with love more devont, 
its Poinpev did ever the ]iopulacc shout— 

O'er the crimes of Canopus with iiitv you'll weep. 

And steal the poor tiimk from the merciless deep ; 

"I'lll iby lays and iiHeetion liate jointly coinljincd, 

'r>j build .yjfit tomb for’l—tbe tomb of the mind, 

Snell strains in ibv south shall thou hurry along. 

I’ire Virgil attempird to trifle in song. 

Bo the muse of miseeinly old I-'.imius coiifcst, 

'I’lie Phrenetical learning Lucretius posscst. 

The verse tvhich led Arnonauts over the sea. 

And tlic magic of Ovid, inferior to thee. 

Nat- more—while the Homans thy beauties avow. 

Thy rival, th' A?neis, shall inodcslly bow. 

Nor increlj', my Lucan, the portion I give 
In fame of poetical merit shall live ; 

But I will licslow each convenience of life, 

And selec^thec a learned and affable w ife : 

Such as Juno, and Venus, the mild, would present, 
Lnnohlcd by virtue, by form, and dc.scent : 

My sisters the glad hymeneals will thronj^. 

And myself bless thy threshold with heavenly song. 

Ye Fates! how unjust and how cruel ye prove, ' 
How envious in seizing whatetcr we lotc. 

While sparing the wretch, ye deny Aiia a grave. 

But malignantly mow down the virtuous and brave. 

Why doth glory so early, so youthful decline. 

Nor grandeur in age, in eternity shine? , 

So sjirung from a God (at whose birth and whose death 
All nature recoiled, as she shrunk from his breath) 

I'he fierce Alacedonian entombed shall proclaim, 
llow little the follies and trifles of fame ; 

So when dastardly Paris Arhillos h.ul slain. 

His mother lamented his prowess in vain: 

'rims I, when his murder on Ilebrus I viewed 
The head of my Orpheus still plaintive pursned-o 
Nor thou from the fate of the noble shall flee 
(The crime he to Nero, the pity to ilicc) 

But o’er Lethe’s dull fountains commanded to sjiecd, 
Wliilc the battle still living resounds from thy reed; 
Wliile thou joyest to solace th' heroical dead 
Bhult feel thy tongue torpid and harmony fled. 

Thus sorrowed the Muse; and, on ceasing to speak. 
Lightly wiped with her lyre tlic full tears from her cheek. 

But you—whether Fame her young vol’ry hath given. 
The reins of her car iti the up|)ermost heaven. 

Whence securely you smile on ns triflers below. 

Your funeral pomp, and the mummery of woe— 

Or in groves of Elysium eternally rest 

Mid Asphodel bowers and the shades of the blest, 

rather leans-to the unmetrical reading duhtcri ; but Eton and 
Oxford arc as necessary to die formation of a scholar, who is to 
read a Latin verse, as Gottingen is congenial to the deep studies of 
aa ind(x>maker, Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
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Where the dead of Pharsalia collect in a ring. 

And Cato, and Poitipcy attend as you sing, 

Where (though distant) thy spirit may start at the yell 
Of the tyrants hlasphcininf; who wallow in hell: 

H Iterc.Ncro mid flames uncMiugnished is to‘>t. 

And in vain would esraiie from his moilior’sgriin ghost— 
Approach—Polla begs it—thy glory di.«pl:iy 
Sure the god-; of the grave will allow thee one day. 
Before their black^threshold entreaties Invc triwi, 

■\nd let the dead husband return to his bride. 

Thine, nor impious hath handled the B.icehanal’s rod. 
Nor dressed up thy statue in g.irl) of a God. 

But guileless, untaught to dissemble her part, 

7'hi/ widow sill! cherishes Ihce in her heart. 

All! vain is the solace thy image supplies, 

'I'hy image can please not her heart—but her eyes. 

^\■llcll vanished at morning it leaves her to weep. 

And flits from her couch in the mockery of sleep,' 
Avaunt ye black dreams—^’lis hut semblance of death 
New life hath sprung forth, and an heavenly breath. 

T’is the life of the blest ’mid the rcaim.s of the good, 

A purer, a belter, and ever renewed. 

Let anguish be silent, and tears, if at all 
A tear must still flow, thro’ felicity fall. 

Be our sorrow or festive, or he it no more. 

May we now, what we lately lamented, adore. 

I quote from memory aii epigram .addressed by- 
Martial to Polla Argentaria, the wife of Lucan, which 
1 think in simplicity and beauty challenges this effu¬ 
sion of Statius. 

Il.TC est ill.i dies, qua? magni conscia fall 
Liicnnum populis et tihi Polla, dedit. 
lieu ! Nero crudelis! niillAque invisior umbrS, 

IJebuit hoc saltciii non licuissc libi. 

I leave this to be tramlatcd by some of my corres¬ 
pondents. 


On Ike Review of Dr. Clarke's " Tomb of Alexander,” 
hi the Literary Journal for April. 

•to PTOLOMY alias pausakius ov ins cRiTiQur.. 

Sir, 

The accuracy which characterizes your writings 
distinguishes you upon all occasions, and under all 
your disguises. Whether your learned criticism ob¬ 
scure the Monthly Magazine, or darken tlie pages of 
any other public journal, we are at no loss to deter¬ 
mine its author. The same beautlBil orthography 
which amused us by its novelty in Ptolomy, gladdens 
us in Pausanius. There is no reason ther^bre to fear, 
that after the conviction the public have expressed on 
the subject of the Tomb of Alexander,” the errors 
or the dulness of a single sceptic can at all afiect the 
general opinion. Bat the writer of this letter, has 
such regard for your tranquillity, that be cannot suf¬ 
fer you to be stwcopAag/zcd with BO much uneasiness, 
without endeavouring to aileviate your burthen. 

With this view he will answer every objectionTV 
which your mistakes have created, and with which 
jrou have ^xed the public. He will then leave you 
for ever, uid he opes a wiser man. 

Your critique on the Tomb of Alexander is com- 
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prized in three passes and a half of the Literary 
Journal. The fust page, 31)J, has not a syllable 
ag.ainst the evidence. 

Page .‘i*)).—The word SOPOS you say, does not 
mean a stone coffin. We cannot prevent your falling 
into such mistakes. *Any common LexiCo^ will in¬ 
form you that SoPoS means Ji'’citfus", and as the an¬ 
cients, in the time of Alexander, Ind no otiu-.i tlian 
stone coffins, the matter is pioved. But as you refer 
to Homer for authoiify to shew that the word 
signifies a mound or /icup, it may be proper to inform 
you tliat it has, in no instance, siicli a signification. 
The word itscll occurs but once in anypaitof Ho- 
uiei’s works; 

‘ ili Si Kcii irr'a i/jliii rcf)f ML'-’<pi/.ci).u!rTOi, 

XpvVfes «[U<<pJp»iSU4, T0» T« ST'Jfi ai-'rici piir,-;*. 

11. ♦.1)1. 

According to the laboiious and lc.irnc(l Damin in bis 
Homeric Lexicon, tlie W'ord DOPrji’ means a patera} 
which he says was given by Bacchus to Thetis, in re¬ 
turn for tlic protection afforded him by Lycurgus the 
furious king of Thrace, and by 'I'lictis afterwards 
bestowed on her son. It will require more ingenuity 
than you possess, to prove tlie sense of her giving 
liim a mound or hvap. 

But the derivation of the word, according to the 
same learned author, is not from truf-uiif to heap 
up, blit from U or •»•«, and lpM«, to compiclicnd, or 
contain. The poet afterwards alluding to the s.ime 
vessel, (L. 24:). id. Lib.) calls it by the name of 
4>I<tAn y in tlie passage wliere he tells AgSmcinnon 
and the other confederate cliiefs, to collect the ashes 
of Patroclus from the funeral pile and put ihem in the 
«1AAH, to be kept there till after his death, when his 
own are to be united with them: 

K*i rle jjtiif i» piftMriy (fwAjjKJi, Sl^tXtciu S^fhS 
QtUfbtt, liVoxS* etuTOi fV6>» aLiSt Kiuiai/Mlt, 

In tlie succeeding line to the only part of Homer 
in w'hicli this word occurs, it is expressly stated 
XPrSEorS AMiMliOPtri:, and in the former it is 
called XPISEH ‘WAAI], As Homer therefore thought 
it necessary to express the malei ial.s of the SOPOS in 
one instance, and prove them to have been of gold, 
is there any reason why objection should be made to 
their having been in another instance, of stone 1 

Next follows your elegant Pausanius, and the ex¬ 
traordinary blunaer founded thereon. What will'^our 
surprize lie, when casting your eyes a little further in¬ 
to the same chapter, you w'ill see this Pausanii/s has 
recorded that the body of Alexander was moved from 
Memphis to Alexandria. 

You then mention the existence of several inaccu¬ 
racies, but as you have not named one, it may be 
supposed you have not applied to the autlior for in¬ 
formation on this head. 

A complaint then follows, that Dr. Clarke asserts 
the body was placed in a sarcophagus. If be has to 
write the history of your interment, will it be an un¬ 
founded assertion (provided the same rites of funeral 
exist which are now in vogue,) to inform posterity 
that you were put in a coffin. 

P. 391'.“—Again at your old tricks ! y«u deserve a 
rod for they/i which escapes you. Dr. Clarke never 
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I says, or even insinuates, that tliere is not another snr- 
! cophagus of such magnitude. He says iher'* is n<»t 
I another AbeJ.' ot'grceii iSirivio of such miignitude ; and 
I a long note to the word breccia, if you liad read it, 
mi?ht I’aae saved you from such a mLdemeanour. 

iu the same page, oh, tic! absolute .(fci—Where 
does Dr. Clarke a,hert that the Vienu-i m mus. ripi was 
never printed ? There is a quotation fiom the Uni¬ 
versal History, by which it should .appear that tlie 
authors of that work had so believed, but the au'lior 
of Tb.? Tomb of iMcxandcr h;i.s said not a S 3 'l!.ib;e on 
the. subject. 

r.'gc .‘J.'.U.—The Tomb and the Temple a-c cua- 
foundeil together; where as tlie Temple was ciiled 
tlie. Tomb, and to tlie Temple Chrysosto»i alludes. 

It is imnossible to correct your errors in st.iiiug 
dimensions’ imk^ss they were oompvehen..il)le. 'i he 
Tomb IS ten feet three inclies, instead of six or seven 
feet; as the plate might have informed you, 

I will beg leave to conclude ne.T-ly witli your own 
words, since they suit my purpose full as well as your'. 

It were needless to detain our readers longer by dis ■ 
cussing objections whicli rest on such vagneautliorily. 

If the possession of the Tomb of Alexander will le- 
ftect immortal honour on Groit Britain, we sincerely 
wish the saiCophagu.s may be that tomb. Very diftVi • 
cut objections from those in the publication before u«, 
will bd, necessary to produce conviction to th« 
contrary. 

“ When w'# consider tiie accuracy with which Dr. 
Clarke’s work is printed, and the beauty of the plates, 
^and the number of them, we congratulate the public 
on a cheap book in dear times. .Add to this the 
AUV VX'T.'VliK ot 3 Work 011 3 poiut 
of antujuity, by a gre.at traveller, and a great scliolar, 
with illustrations by the author of the excellent notes 
on Vathek, and a dissertation by a learned and inge¬ 
nious profes^r. Such combination of strength and 
intelligence, with due allowance for errors and mis¬ 
takes, must make any publication ujgiu.y rks- 
VBCT.vnLE.” 

Saint! ' 

OIROrENHS, 

It is with much deference that tl'.e bvi^wer replies 
to the preceding remarks; for whether they are writ¬ 
ten by the Commentator on the Tomb of Alexander 
or not, they arc certainly the work of a great anti¬ 
quary. To discover the author of the review in 
question to be the author of a paper in another pe¬ 
riodical publication, merely by an error of the press 
having occurred in two difi’erent proper names, the 
one in the review and the other in a magazine, is cer¬ 
tainly a stretch of ingenuity which can only be ex¬ 
pected from a learned antiquary who has been accus¬ 
tomed to put his wits to such shifts. The reviewer 
does not doubt that the comtaentator has the merit of 
having reareil many of bis ingenious theories vyith 
respect to the Tomb of Alexander on foundations 
quite as slight. 

The general hclirf of mankind has been employed 
as a cogent argument on various occasions. It is not 
therefore to be wondered that the author ot the above 
reply should have recourse to this commodious prop 
2 r .‘2 
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where more pnrticniar arguments were wanting. But 
as vague language is of particularly bad tendency In 
controversy, lUe reviewer must beg leave to define 
the terms employed on this occasion as the author of 
the has himself neglected to do it. When we 

are told by an author, that mn/dtml, or fhc reoiM, or 
ihf f.ubUc believe what he asserts, it frequently means 
nothing more than that the author himself believes 
it, and that the tittlr aor/d in which he moves does 
not dispute his opinion. In this restricted sense must 
t/te piibiiv be understood, wh.o are said in the reply, to 
have expressed tlieir conviction on thu subject of 
Alexander’s Tomb. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
J.)r. Cliirki- is actually convinced; for who is not rea¬ 
dily con\ iinaid of what he resolutely sets about believ¬ 
ing ? Nor is it to be questioned that the printsellcrs 
and engravers, wlio arc engaged for an Kgyptian 
work now publishing, have, as wc are told in the 
prospectus of lliat work, expressed their con\ iction on 
fhc subject. With regard to {hi.i [niblic t!ie .'luthnr of 
the icply is certainly right when he says there i.s no 
Tc.'i.s(-:i tofciii that the errors of the reviewer can have 
any efiect on tlicir opinion. 

Fausaiiia!i—(Printer, make no mistake in the name, 
lest more detections be founded upon it.)—Paiisanias 
is certainly mentioned by Dr. Clarke, but not that 
])assage in which he tells us that Alexander was buried 
;»f Memphis, “after the mannerot the Macedonians," 
He has also forgotten to mention in what newly-dis¬ 
covered fragment of Pausanias it is tor be found that 
Alexander was afterwards buried with Egyptian cere¬ 
monies. , 

To say that a body was put into a huge sarcophagus 
of stone is surely very diHerent from a simple decla¬ 
ration that it was deposited in a coflin. A sarcopha¬ 
gus is indeed a coffin^ but a particular sort of cofHn 
which «-»<«« without an epithet can never be made to 
mean. In Homer is made of goldj see v. 91. 
in Plutarch of stone; but without an epithet, it is a 
pile or mound of earth, or chest of some sort. To put 
a body into a sarcophagus, (in the original acceptation 
of the word,) in order to preserve it, seems a lively ex¬ 
ample of that figure of speech denominated a buU. 

The author of tAe replif to leave no stone unturned, 
endeavours by misquoting to fix the charge of mis¬ 
quotation on the reviewer. The reviewer does not 
say Dr. Clarke asufih that the Vienna manuscript 
was never printed. He only says we are mode to un~ 
demand that it was never printed. Now when 
Dr. Clarke introduces a quotation from another au- 
tlmr who a^neris that the manuscript in question was 
never printed, and when he does not in the slightest 
degree contradict this assertion} who. as well as the re¬ 
viewer, Would not understand that this was Dr. Clarke’s 
belief, or at least what he wished others to believe? 
There is no species oijibs which our author may not 
pass on the world with a quiet conscience, if be allows 
himself this sort of menUil reservation; if he inserts 
the of others without scruple in his work, and 
allows them to pass without contradiction. If Dr. 
Clarke did not know that the manascript had been 
printed, he is certainly obliged to the reviewer for in¬ 
structing his ignorance. If he knew it to have been 
l^rhited, and yet inserted without contradiction a quo- 
l 


tation denying this fact, he gave his countenance to 
what he knew to be a Jib, 

It is a pity that such magnanimous speculators as- 
Dr. Clarke or his friends should feel so sore at the 
existence,of one solitary .sceptic.in the world, as they 
would have' the reviewer thought to be. From their 
hints about sanopAugiziii^ and “writing the history 
of his interment," it is sufficiently plain that they ex¬ 
pect to issue their behests without contradiction, if he 
were once silenced. But even if his voice were no 
longer heard, they may rest assured that ‘‘ the very 
Slone would cry out .ig.iiiist them." 


Lclttr J'lani Dr. JiiocAdcn, 

Liimhii, June 22, tso-V. 

1) iri niixiiKec/jtiit j 

Mr. Editor, 

I could not have expected that the dispute, in 
which I have been engaged with Crinitus, would have 
closed, on his part, with an eulogy upon myself. 
As such I must unquestionably consider the expres¬ 
sions which he uses in the Ibth Number of the Clas¬ 
sic, in the two first lines of page 5.‘>6. If I had 
vanity enough to appropriate this encomium, I should 
still be at a loss how to estimate it, as I do not know 
the person from whom it is derived, and am left in 
doubt, whether the trite adage, laudari a laudato viro, 
may be applicable upon this occasion. But whatever 
the intriesic value of his approbation may be, 1 re¬ 
gret that, from obvious reasons, I have not had it in 
ray power to bestow upon him a single commendation, 

I should not have been backward in doing justice to 
his private character; or even now in requiting bis 
generosity by paying to his virtues every becoming 
tribute. 1 will as.sure liim, that when I have learnt 
his name and qualifications, I will avail myself of 
the first opportunity, that may offer, to render to 
him what is due before the public. 1 am sensible of 
the effort of his magnanimity over the prevailing acri¬ 
mony of his spirit: and to afford him a proof that 
such exertions are not thrown away upon me, I will 
endeavour to surpass him in liberality by the sacrifice 
which I am going to make, in acceding to his propo¬ 
sal of peace. For I shall leave off the contest. at a 
time, when, by his last paper, he has furnished me 
with the fiiirest means of again directing against him 
a successful attack. There is not a sentence in that 
paper which is not open to comment, and liable to 
observation j but on tl>e ground allcdged, I resist the 
temptation, and thus sign the preliminaries. I claim 
the more credit for this step, as it seems probable 
that hostilities will ere long renewed: for my ad¬ 
versary drops the hint, that though for the present 
he finds it his interest to suspend existing differences, 
he ‘ shall doubtless very often mention me in future,’ 
and tread again, though it were but in passing, the 
stage of pclemical discussion. This prepares me for 
a sort of skirmishing aggression, by which that ani-'" 
mosity, which be now disavows, is not likely to be 
suppressed; or even palliated. I shall find myself in 
the sitnatidti of the early Romans, who no sooner 
thought them^lves secure in the enjoyment of trail- 
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quillUy, tlian the Fidenate*# Veientea, Volsci, 8atn- 
j)itcs, and other troublesome little neighbours, insti- 
■gated by a propensity to robbery and plunder, (Dio¬ 
nysius calls it Afi)A«o-ia) made fresh inroads into their 
territory, and forced tliem again into the field^ Some¬ 
thing of this kind I fXiticipate with regard to Crini- 
tus i but circumstances will suggest the remedy that 
may be necessary. 1 return to his praises, and after 
having offered my thanks for them, will take the li¬ 
berty of remarking that they arguef a wonderful in¬ 
consistency in his sentiments. How could he treat a 
person, of whom he entertains so flattering an opi¬ 
nion, with such bitterness and apparent hatred, as he 
has shewn throughout the whole controversy ? He 
puts me in mind of the historian Theupompus, (sec 
Polyb. viii. 11 and W'ho, when writing the life of 
Philip, the son of Amyutas, whom it was his pro¬ 
fessed object to praise, entered on the grossest invec¬ 
tive against that monarch; it seemed not to be his 
purpose to act in a manner so absurdly contradictory, 
but still he abstained npt from the vilest abuse. Po*. 
lybius indignantly appeals to the reader in these words : 
Tuutiii it ri|> ri srixpuw xai Tti> <x&vfayA»(r(ria» th a-vy^fetiptui 
<rt( u,f ijrahxifJiiittrsttti iu yuf ftittat, ort 
Jityu K'pai TV eetnou tr^d^tcui, ee^tef Wo uMec 

K»< K. T. /. Hut Crinitus may perhaps be unable to 
overcome the incongruity ot' iiis nature, and to coun¬ 
teract what the last mentioned author elsewhere terms 
the ifjupvrei For as those who, like our friend 

Sancho, are formed gentle and good-natured, have no 
merit, according to what old Mr. Isaac Bic|;erstafF 
has long ago told us, for acting in a way congenial to 
their temper; so, on the other liand, an allowance 
should be made for such as are encumbered with an 
austere and irritable disposition. I am too well ac¬ 
quainted with human infirmity, not to be sincerely 
inclined to forgive him, though I cannot help tliink- 
ing, rieuTV rv ^eiJ'nfuet k«i rot ifihpitriif itv iv ri; 
iiiitiT* wmuti'io/bttBt Jt is an error too frequent 
for the happiness of the species, that men are prone 
to indulge in censuring their neighbours, and instead 
of finding out their merits, rather to search for their 
faults : TO rm; rctiMi ifi jeiSim' to S'' kyrm 

itmii 0 HfTOTO)i Of this imperfection, 

Crinitus appears to possess more than an ordinary 
share. I have thought it incumbent upon me, now 
and (ben, to administer severity in return: iru^t yof 
ytyoio/i Koti imriffiiirtK ra» STfAtcf, »KaT«( ov xce< 

iteorm wXvrto* »^fMiTttT»uTvyx»‘»nioi‘Tvycfuni 1 disclaim, 
however, any other motive but the necessity of the 
case. If he now deems it expedient to stop the 
course of this unpleasant interchange of words, I am 
ready to join him in terms of conciliation. It is cer- 
tainly best to cherish peace and quiet, /*« S’ i^^nTom 
iXft’ TUf Ofyecf it S-vqrais fu/tittrti, «AA« tcufet •/n/f/tv 
Tt VpCTTifll iVittXff UTTOfOiUtat. 

I am afraid .1 have given him tome trouble by my 
quotations; but, though he sliould find it a task to 
cunstme them, I hope he will pardon me on account 
of the goodness of my intentioti. 

6 . 
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Wc are informctl that the elegant publication of Mr. 
Becker, on the Antiques of Dresden, reviewed in our 
Nunil>cr for April, is uitended to be compictcrl in twelve 
Numbers, of which each (excepting the first, which con¬ 
tains ten) is to present twelve engravings, accompnied 
with their illustrations. This seems likely to prove a valu-^ 
able accession to the library of the scholar and antiquarian. 

Mr. T. C. Bankes is preparing for the Press, in two 
volumes, 4to. price to subscribers 4/. 4s. The Extinct Peer¬ 
age of England, on an entirely new plan, giving an .ac¬ 
count of all the Peers who have been created, and whose 
titles now arc either dormant, in abeyance, or absolutely 
extinct, with their descents, marriages, and iAues, public 
cmplovments, and most memorable actions, from the Nor¬ 
man Conquest to the year (803. 

A splendid work, entitled, A Graphic and Descriptive 
Tour of the University of Oxford, is nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication. It w’ill comprehend general picturesque views, 
correct representations of all the principal public buildings, 
with their history and present state, and the academic cos- 
tunic. The work will be printed in imperial folio, us 
numbers. 

Arthur Murphy died some davs ago at a very ad¬ 
vanced age. He was a native of Ireland, and educated at 
St. Olliers. His genius strongly impelled him to theatrical 
pursuits; for he even made strong efibrts to become an 
actor. But finding his success very unequal to his wishes 
he aliandoncd the occupation of an actor for that of a writer 
of plays. The dumber of pieces he produced was very 
great, and most of them were very favourably received, 
Stfiiie of them arc considered as standard pieces of the 
theatres, and possess high reputation. None of them, 
however, can be regardal as inodcLs, or very nearly ap¬ 
proaching the standard of perfection. It is very particularly 
mentioned by all his biographers that after abandoning the 
profession of a player, he formed the resolution of passing 
into that of the law, but was refused admission by the 
society of the Trfnple, as well as that of Gray’s Inn, on the 
score of having been a player. The same delicacy, howe¬ 
ver, or ilUbcrality did not prevail in that of Lincoln’s Inn,, 
.and he was admitted a barrister, but never practised. His 
greatest literary production, and that which chiefly entitles 
him to the cnaractcr of a scholar, is his translation of 
^Tacitus, a very masterly |>crformance, and one of the few 
instances of good translation from the Classics in the Eng¬ 
lish language. He published several other fugithc pieces, 
the memory of which hardly lasted heyoiid the day. , To¬ 
ward the latter part of his life he fell into great "poverty. 
But during two or three years he enjoyed a pension of 800/. 
which kept him above w"ant. His character as a man was 
in some respects amiable, but could hardiv be called in all 
respectable; and he scarcely even enjoyed that degree of es¬ 
timation to which his talents seemra to entitle him, had 
more dignity and prudence attended their exercise. 

The Marquis OF Lansdowne, w1m> died onthe.yih 
of May, deserves chiefly to be noticed In a Uterary .Tburnal, 
on account of the patronage which he bestowed" upon let¬ 
ters. He bore the pall at the funeral of Goldsmith, and- 
was the intimate friend of that celebrated literary party tn 
which Gnldsmith belongcd. He retained Dr. Pncsticy for 
years in his house and family ; and was one of the mo.st 
emitient collectors of books which this country has pro¬ 
duced. His library in his mansinu in London is one of the. 
noltlesY things of lhe-kind in the world, whether we o n 
aider tire number and' vtiUre of the'books, or the inagiuti- 
ee nec and beauty of the decorations. 
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Ti!\yr.LS.~.f. r. SlkjdMrand, a roloncl in the wr- 
nl’ liic Kiiij 5 of Sweden, and a Knif^ht of tiie Order 
ol'ilie Sword, iias puMished at SiocV.holm a work ciiliiled, 

/ Piltitraqur nu Cap Nard. 'I’liia work is in four 
loluines, and cnnlains .a luiiiilicr of news nitii descri]3- 
tions ol tile appenrniico of ilie roiintrv. Skjpldcbrund was 
the travcllinfr companion of Acctlii, wlio about three }ears 
av^o published 'rravcls ilitoue;'.! Sweden to the Nortli (iape. 

In tlieir narratives ihev have pursued ditli rent tracts, the 
unc having written as a philosophic observer of men and 
nature, uiul tlie other as a p.untcr and loser of the fine arts. 

CucKcu History. — J>r. I'hlii'nik Mmi/er has pub¬ 
lished at Copeuha;.',c'u a history of the iXuiish Ueforiiiation. 
T'ne woik is eoinpii-wd in two voliniies; atul the siibjeeLis 
divided into seien parts. Tlic first gives an account of tlie 
.state of iha Churches in Denmark .ind other northern 
coutitrics, ^trevious to the reformation, 'i’lie second, of 
the eomincncemeul of the rcforniatioii tinder Christian 11. 
Tlie thiid, ol' the jirogiess of the rel'ormatiiiii under Itc- 
deiiek 1. from the eoHiineuceincnt of his leigii to the Diet 
•at Odensec in lj'J7. Tlie fourth continues the, satnc sub¬ 
ject from tlie Diet at Odenscc down to the death of Fre- 
ikrick f. The fifth relates the fortunate iniroduetion of 
the reforiiiaticn under (dirisii.in Ill. The .sixth giies an 
account of the introduction ol the reformation into Schles- 
M IS and Holstein. The seventh is occupied with a s tew 
ot the sute of the Catholic religion in the D.inish territo¬ 
ries, subscnuent to the. rcforiuation. This lustorv is tlie 
most coiiipletc which ha.s yet ap.pcarcd on the inifudueiiun 
of the reformation into the north of luirope. 

Tr.wkls.—\V c unilerstand that JiiUui Khprofli, son 
to tile celebrated chemist of Berlin, having distinguished 
himself by his researches into Dricntal Tileraturc, has re¬ 
ceived ati nppoiiuineni from the Petcrsimra; .Vcadcniy of 
Sciences, in eonscipiencc of which he is to attend the 
I'jiib.issj of Count (lolow kin vvliieb is .ibont to he dts- 
patched from Russia to China. The whole cmhassv, in¬ 
cluding attendants, will amount to three thousand men. 

A niiinber of learned men from diflerenls parts accompanv 
it at the Emperor’s expenee, for the express purpose of 
rendering this cnihas.sy .siibseivient to science anil literature. 
It is supposed verv consulcrablr aecessiofs of knowledge, in 
icspcct to the Chitiese empire wiil be ilcrivcd from this 
embassy. ' 

Spallaxz.^jii.—A ccording to the experiments of Spal¬ 
lanzani, snails absorb oxygen, not only by oilier organs 
than the lungs, buf also tlirough their sficll.s; and this ab¬ 
sorption is said to continue some time after their deutli. 
Even when the shell is freed from the animal it contained,' 
it seems to continne to absorb oxygen. 

Litrrary Ukgui.atiok. By a decree of the French 
government, issued on the lik’d of March, the proprietors 
of works left hehiiid them by authors have the same right 
over them as the authors th’cinschc.s. It is however pro¬ 
vided that these posthnmnus works should not be printed 
along with those published by the author in his lifc-linie. 

Chimese Literature.— M. J/after at Paris, who 
l.ately published a description of the Chinese Coins in the 
French Imperial Cabinet of Medals, is employed in ar- 
itinging 117»000 Chinese chaiactcrs which have been col¬ 
lected at the Imperial press, and will afterwards with the 
assistance of these characters publish a Ciiine.se Lexicon. 

Literaky Prohibitions.— The vigilance with which 
the French goveminent watches over the principles of its 
allies, as wHl as those of its own sitlijects, appears from 
an occurrence which has lately taken place in Switzerland. 
OsterwalcPs Geography, the school-book in use through¬ 
out Switzerland, had, in consequence of the new changes 
which have taken place in the iclative situation of the 
states of the continent, become obsolete and imperfect. 


6^8 

Two years ago a new edition of this work was published 
with sticli additions and ahemtioiis as were rendered nctvs- 
sarv by the pivscnt sitii.uion of things. In this new «Ii- 
tioh however, cennin facts vtero nu'iilinnod whicli it was 
.ippreliendcd would excite in tlie br-asis of the youth sncli 
feeiings were by no means ^calcnlated to confirm that 
harmony Which at present subHisis Iwtvveen Sivitr.crland 
and licr great ally. This dangerous edition was therefore 
prohibited !'y the Council of L'lusanue. 

LEi,TNrtx.—A collection of letters wliieh passed he- 
iwc-'ii Leibnitz and scveial of Ins coiTespomieiits, and 
which h.ad nut hitherto b -en given to the world, has lately 
been published iu Jianovxr under the following title; 

“ (’ommeicil l'.|.K'.ohci Ijcibniii.-ini tvi/is itonduni vnlgali 
selecta speeimi.i.t edididit, nntiilisnue passim illn'tir.ivit 
•loanncs Ci'Mrgius Hcnricus I'Vder." 'litis coliectioii is 
contained in an oi’tavo vuinine of 47 k jiages, besides tho 
preface. The puiilislier, <)f. I'ldvr, Librarian to the Uo\al 
Liitrary in Hanover, bad lor some lime past been cm- 
jiloyed in collecting the various remains of the manuscript 
letters of Ixibniiz and liis coirispondenls, wliich weie to 
l)c fuiiiid in that lihr.try, us well as in tin: repositories of 
priiate persons. Tlie numher of ilie letters which M. 
Feder thus procured proved much greater tliaii he had at 
first expeatedj and lie then fore resolved to make a selec¬ 
tion of tliosc wliicli lie supposed would ho most iniercslhig 
to the pnlilic. In tlie pcribrmance of this task he found 
an agreealile means of nccnpyiiig !i:s attention during the 
present distractions of liis country. Besides selecting those 
iellers which he thonglit would be most acceptable to the 
public, eillicr from the imporijiicc of tlie subject or llie 
fiignily of tile [icrsotis to whom, or by horn llicy were 
written, the ])ublislier lias added historic.al notices of the 
differciit pei.sons engaged in the correspiuidcucc, and also 
explaniftions of tlic occurrences to which they allude, 'flu; 
iiiutibcr of the unpuldishcd lelicis of Lclbnii/ and bis eoc- 
rcspondciits may be estimated, wlicn we consider that 
the selection pnblislicd in the present volume is made en¬ 
tirely from the letters to and from tbo.se correspondents 
whose nanie.v Ix'giii with the initials A and B. Tiicse let¬ 
ters have certainly the met it of making Leibnitz niiicli 
more completely known than he has hitherto been. 'Phe 
present volume contains letters to and from Ancillon, Bas- 
nagede Banval, Uaylu, Becker, Bcmslorll', Bignon, Bian- 
chini, Roinebnrg, Count Bonnes al, Slc. 

Jews. —Front an Imperial Ukase in the Court Gazette 
of Petersburg, it appears that the riglus of citizens have 
been given to the Jews throughout the whole extent of the 
llnssian dominions. After this edict, the children of Jews 
will be admitted like the other Russian subjects into the 
schools, colleges and universities. Tliey may be received 
as Members of the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, 
and obtain, according to their merit, the different situations 
in the Universities. The Jewish youth will be taught the 
Russian, Polish, and German languages. The Jews ap¬ 
pointed to places under government, will wear in Poland, 
the Polish dress, and in the Russian governments, the (mer¬ 
man dress. Tlic Hebrews will be divided into four 
classes; that of farmers, that of artificers and workmen, 
that of merchants, and that of citizens. The Hebrew far¬ 
mers will be all free. They, as well as the artificers, may 
purchase lands in the governments of Lithuania, White 
Russia, little Russia, Volhynia, Podolia, &c. &c. and 
enjoy them in full property. 'ITiosc who wish to enga^ 
in a^ricnlturc, but have no fortune, are to have a certain 
portion of the crown lands in the governments above men¬ 
tioned. Those, who will establish nianiifactories, are to 
enjoy in their commerce all the franchises of Russian sub¬ 
jects. It is permitted to the .Tewish workmen to exercise 
in the gOtiemmcnts, where their residence is assigned them, 
all the trades authorised by law. They are not to he it* 
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strained by any body of tradeinicn, and llu-y may enrollboiirs of Proust. TIic first time be I'onrcfl tlie alloy info 
tbciiiselves in anv rorporaiion they may think proper. In |j the mould, it did not run snllicienili to till it. He tried it 
every thin^ the Jevs are to have the same ri;'hts and the <'a serond lime: anil, when he. thou;-,hl he could draw it 


same protection as other llussinn siihjcels. Nobody is to 
be allowed to trouble them by word or ileed, in the exer¬ 
cise of their worship, orfii tlicir niamiu of iilis • 

M. IltiMBOj.in.— .\moni; the ^reat nuinhcr of interesr- 
in^ facts coll«-t'ted by tin; eelelir.iicd iravclltr Ihnubnlut, 
the follownifi;, vt hich he has eomuiiv.nc.itcd to the rreneh 
National Institute, is one of the most siiip.idar. Scicrul 
volcanoes ainoti" the jlndn throw up at intervals mud, 
flesh water, and what is evtrem.cly remarkable, a 
number ot fishes. So "rent a munber was on one ocea- 
sioii thrown, as to inleci the air and cause diseases. This 
phottonienon, however wonderful, is said not to he tm- 
conimon. Another sinpilar circrinstnnec i.s, that tlic 
Ashes are very little dania;zed, and thouj^h ihcir bodies me 
very soft, titey do not ajipcar to hate been exposed to a 
stroll" hc.ii. The Indians allirm that they are often alive 
after they arrive at the foot of tlte nioimtain. 'Ibese ani¬ 
mals are thrown out by the lateral tlefis of the mountuni, 
as well as by the mouth of the crater, but always at the 
Iteitrluof lUOO or IffoO/ot.w above the surrounding plains. 
Humboldt thinks that ther live in lakes situated at that 
heigjjK in the interior of the crater, and what adds great 
ptfdxihilitv to this is, that the same species is found in the 
rivulets that run at the foot of the mountains. It is the 
only one which exists at the hciglit of l-lOO /ootes in the 
kingdom of Quito. The species is new, .111(1 has received 
from M. Humboldt tlie name of PimcloUui Cydopum. 

Doctor G.tLL.— It appears from some of the foreign 
journals, that the diseiides of Dr. Gall are anxious to de¬ 
fend themselves from the c.'duinnie$ that have been circu¬ 
lated against them. It has been thought, they say, that 
the theory of Dr. Gall justifies every vice, because if a 
man has the organ that indicates any particular disposition 
it is in vain for him to resist tlie predominant incliiinlioii. 
This however, they contend, is a perverted view of the 
theory, which was never regarded in such a light bv any of 
Dr. Gall-s discijiles. A iniiii is not vicious because he. iijs 
.1 certain organ in the head, more prominent than the rest, 
but he has such an organ because he is lieiuus. The more 
any vicious inelinatioii is indulged, tlic stronger it becomes, 
and the corresponding organ increases in proportion, 'riic 
court of Vienna Micreforc, they observe, has great occasion 
to improve its metaphysics. 

Deaf and Dumb. —Professor Kiesetvrtlcr has m.ide a 
variety of observations on the Deaf and Dumb, at Berlin. 
'Fhc result of his ex]>eriments is expected with great anxiety 
ou the continent. One singul.ir fact which lie is said to 
have discovered is, that the Diij/‘o»fZ Dttm/t have a great 
tendency to speak in rhyme, and what is more remarkable, 
that the rhymes follow the sound more tlian the ortho¬ 
graphy. it is not as yet suiricieiitly authenticated to admit 
of conclusions being drawn from it with safety. 

M. Regmier has invented a meridian which may be 
placed in the window of an ap.iriiiient. It consists of a 
ipnadrant furnished vvith a lens, and a plate of brass in the 
plane of the meridian, with a black horse-hair, which, 
when it breaks, lets go the catch of a hainiucr that strikes 
on a bell. When the faintest ray of the sun appears, the 
hair crisps and breaks; a ray less brilliant than tiiat which 
makes the shadow on the sun-dial appear distinctivt is snf- 
Acient for this purpose, and the mechanism is strong enough 
to strike noon on a large bell. 

Mr. Proust has lately been making experiments on the 
Tinning op Copper, and Glazing of Poti'ery.— 
Having made a mixture of equal parts of lead and zinc, he 
obtained an alloy of a paste-like consistence, as fasy to be 
cut with a knife as cheese, and llifficult to be cast. M. 
Pierre Blaoco, a very ingenious pewterer, seconded the la< 


fioiii the mould, u fill into pici 1.3, .is it liud no cohesion. 
Being (le.siroiis to proemc a i.iece uill <.r ill monlded, he 
found himself obligetl, .it tlic iltird Uitic-, to cool h'S mould 
in cold .vator, and to employ doiihle the time iwces<.,irv to 
e.i3t a pie.v of the same M/.e vv Iin ronmioii .'Iki; t. the ves¬ 
sel obuiiied broke sliort, end wes Idled with dcfcels wlneh 
eoiild not be reuiedkd. z\ ni.iii.d of alloy was eniplov 
and the artiile vvciglied only iinie ounce', liie wlioie i.l 
the residumn \v j« mere In- 'i he siune .irt.ele aeqiiirid in 
a month a dark colour, and at the end of si.x munihs was 
covered vvitli oxide; iiironvciiienees which do not take 
place in vessels of coninion tin. 

It U seen, therefore, that alloys of zinc are n»t so .idvan- 
lagcous as some have imagined; and those who propose 
them have iicilher consulted chemistry nor praeiice. 

1 st, A ]il:ite of the alloy in ipicstion being brought into 
cont.icl with vinegar, the latter contr;ic’ted a very <li-.:igrcc- 
ahlc metallic taste at the end of a ilttv ; on the ihitd day, 
without being sweet, astringent, or bitter, it occasioned in 
the throat a very uiieasv and disgusting sensation, and no 
doubt li small dose of it would have exeited voinithig. 

t?d, A jtlale of the same alloy, of four iuehe.s’ surface, 
boiled half an henr in vinegar, lust iG grains of its weight. 

ad. Vinegar being boded in a vessel tiimed vvitit the same 
alloy, aerjuired the same taste as No. 1. 

4th, A plate of the same alloy, exposed cold in distilled 
vinegar, exhibited the same nhsenuinetia as No, I ami h. 
'I'his solution, when attentively examined, did not exhibit 
an atom of tin. 

All these faetsp which eonfirin those c/f the I’rench aca¬ 
demicians, prove that zitie is a metal i xeeedingly .soluble 
ii^vinegar, very easily altered, and that solutions of it hav¬ 
ing been found noxious, it ought 10 he proscribed from our 
kiti'hens. 

lijcperimcn/.t made on the old Method n/Tlnttiti" —Five 
plates of copper, each a foot square, were liiined, all ilic 
necesfary precautions being taken. 'I'lic object of the au¬ 
thor was to uscerlain the quantity of alloy they would lake 
one with anothcjZT 


The first took. 


'I’he second. 

. 178 

The third .. 

. "OO 

The fourth. 

. "(IS 

The lift!). 

. i'tiO 


The quantity of tinning which copper can take is exceed- 
[•ingly variable, and not subject to calenlation : the alteration 
ot the copper hv tinning being in ail points the kainc, the 
variations in the weight must necessarily depend on the 
more or less exact manner in which the workman removes 
tlte superlUious tinning ; and one might be induced to Ire- 
lieve th.'<i the artist has it in his power to give a tinning 
more or less abundant j but the tinning not alloyed witli 
the copper ought not to be consUlcred in the same manner 
as that vvhieh is alloyed. The author has proved, in gene¬ 
ral, that good tiimiiig takes a grain of tin per square ineh. 

On the Dnraliou and Causes of the Destruetion of Tin- 
nivit .—^Tinning with ptire tin has a silver white colour, and, 
ill contact with vapours capable of attacking it, assumes a 
yellowish tint. That made with one-third, onc-fourth, or 
one-half of lead, like the old tinning, has more brilliancy, 
and jnay be easily distinguished from the former. 

liic^ causes which destroy tinning arc friction, caloric, 
and acids: the clfecis of all these causes vary according to 
an infinite number of circumstances, which are determined 
by the author as exactly as possible, and have taught him, 
that, even supposing alloy to lie made with onc-lialf lead, 
no individual can swallow per day l-QOth grain of that 
metal; a quantity inappTcci.iblc in its effects, since vve daily 
swallow a hundred times more when we eat game, without 
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being tneommo^od by it. From these facts, and many 
others, it results, that if vessels of tinned copjwr occasion 
illness, they ought rather to be asciibt-d to the want of tin¬ 
ning than to the latter. 

Of Tinning considered as solullcin alimentary Adds.— 
flight saucepans, each cnptible of coiiiaining twenty ounces 
of water, were tinned with the following alloys; 

The 1st, with pure tin. 

!L’d, with tin having ()’0 .t of lead. 

3d. 0-10 

4th, . 015 

.'iih, . o-eo 

fith, . 0'3j 

7th.0-30 

Kth, with equal parts of tin and lead. 

Tinning xfith |>ure lead was impossible. 

Into each of those pans there was pnt a pound of red 
w iim \ inogar, which was boiled till it was half coiisuraed. 
I’he vinegar of each pan was poured into a gloss vessel, and 
snlfered to remain at rest for twenty-four hours. The vi¬ 
negar was then poured off, and the precipitates were well 
washed : each portion of vinegar was mixed with an equal 
quantity of distilled water; equal parts of each were put 
into the vessels, and three rows were formed of eight vessels 
e.tch. The vessels of the first ami second rows contained 
vinegar; those of the third, sediments. Nearly four ounces 
of the sulphate of jiotash were poured into each vessel of 
the first row, and into those of the second and third row 
about four ounces of hydro-sulphurated water. In the first 
row no precipitate w’as observed, conseciucntly there was 
no had: in the vessels of the second row there was ob¬ 
served a slight chesnut-colourcfl scdiincnt, which indicated 
the existence of tin. The sediments of the third row did 
not change colour, whence it was concluded that there did 
not exist in them any metallic substances. The vinegar, 
then, boiled in the tinned pans did nut dissolve lead, but 
only a very small quantity of tin. 

The sciliraenis of the third row, were, for the most part, 
composed of tartar and sulphate of lime. These two salts, 
in precipitating, might have carried with them a little lead; 
but tltev did nut contain an atom ol' <t. 

All these facts, and many others cxpuilfid by the author, 
nrOve that tinning, the half even of which r lead, cannot 
be dangerous in domestic purposes; and that,' '■fi be hurtful 
to the nealth by the contact of alimentary acids, it would 
be necessary that the pans should be |mre lead, or tinned 
with that metal only, which is impossible. 

On Tin Tesseis .—It was necessary to examine the action 
of vegetable acids on vessels of tin. For this purpose the 
author caused the following vessels to be made: 

1 st, Pure tin. 

t-'d. Tin having. 0*0$ of lead. 

3d, Ditto . 0-10 

4ih, Ditto . O-l.'i 

.^)th. Ditto . O-'JO 

Cth, Ditto . 0-25 

7 th, Ditto . 0-30 

atli. Ditto . 0-50 

gth. Of pure lead. 

All these vessels were filled with boiling vinegar, which 
was left in them three days. The vinegar of the first eight 
Vessels being subjected to the examination of re-agents, did 
not ^ve the least signs of the existence of lead, bat of some 
|Mrticles of tin. The vinegar in the ninth vessel was much 
saturated with lead. 

The same experiments, repeated at three other times, 
with vinegar of greater or less strength, exhibited the same 
p|ia;nomciia. In these cases it was observed that the first 
eight vessels had assumed the colour of lead, and ex hib i«Ml 
the same phsanomena as those indicated in regard to tinning 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Natoral HtsTORY, —Fossil. Bobtes.—G uvlcr has 
published in the Annals of the Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory some curious researches in regard to the Megaloniof 
and Megatherium, two large fossil animals, of the size of 
the ox and rhinoceros, no animals analogous to which now 
exist. Tliq readers of the Litcrrry Journal have already 
received some accounts of his previous labours. I’lie fol¬ 
lowing are the results: 

He has accomplishod this by iris usual method, attend¬ 
ing to the relations tvhich exist between tlie different parts 
of the skeleton of each genus of animal t; relations which 
arc not eventual, but winch, on the contrary, are connect¬ 
ed with the whole of the organization ; since from them 
result the unimal's mode of life, its sirength or its weak¬ 
ness, its agility or slowness ; in a word, iis whole nature, 
which is thus entirely imprcs.scd on the snialh-st of its bones. 

The fragments of the mcgaloirix hiihcrio discovered 
consist of some hones of the thighs or legs, and several 
phalanges, of which complete toes cun be funned. These 
bones liuvc been found ni .\mcrica, and we are indebted 
for the first publication of them to ]\Ir. Jefferson, president 
of the United States, who thought he saw in them an ani¬ 
mal of the genus of the lion. Cuvier now proves that 
these remains belong to an animal of the genus of the«Ioth. 

He first pioves it hy the first fossil phalangium, ^iclt 
formed the extremity' of the toe of a mcgalonix. ‘Phis 
phalangiuin, examined successively on its six faces, exhi¬ 
bits six faces of the sloth, and excludes all other genera. 
The other phalanges of the same toe examined in tlic same 
manner, each in particular and independently of the rest, 
were also the phalanges of the sloth. These phalanges, 
when examined in tiieir articulations, and the relation of 
their length, exhibit all the modifications by wiiich this 
genus of animals is characterized. 

From 'the perfect agreement of all these modifications, 
one may no doubt conclude, with Cuvier, that the toe 
fornted by these phalanges was the toe of a sloth. 

The phalanges of the second toe, when examined in like 
manner, lead to the same consequence. The insertion of 
these toes in the bone of the foot, the form of the facets 
where they arc applied, and the remaining bones, all 
equally prove the same truth. 

If one attend to titis inevitable connection of all the parts 
of animals, and their reciprocal dependence, it will not be 
necessary to see the other bones of the mcgalonix, to he 
sensible that the same conclusions ought to be admitted in 
regard to them. Hut Cuvier has had the advantage .of 
being able to remove even the smallest scruple, by inspect¬ 
ing a fossil tooth of the mcgalonix brought from America 
by M. Palisot-Bcauvois. Tins tooth is a tooth of the sloth; 
and this proof is equal to all the rest, since the teeth, by 
their influence on the system of nutrition, furnish the 
surest characters fur tlie classification of animals. 

What Cuvier has proved in regard to the mcgalonix, he 
before proved in regard to the megatherium. The remains 
of that animal found in Paraguay, show that it must have 
been of the size of the rhinoceros. An entire skeleton of 
it is preserved in tire cabinet of Madrid. M. Cuvier, em¬ 
ploying the same method and farm of reasoning in regard to 
these bones, as those applied to the bones of the niegalonix, 
establishes, with the same force of argument, that the mega¬ 
therium ought to be placed also in the genus of the sloth. 

TTiese two large species, therefore, which have disap¬ 
pear^ from the siirfiice of the earth, were herbivorous, 
and it k difficult to conjecture by what causes they were’ 
annihilated. The neighbouring species, which still exist, 
are composed of aniniM much smaller. 

N. B.—Oor Headers are requested to tfoservO that the 

Volnmls of the Literaxt JouitirAL rfriU in fhture close 

annually. 
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VOLUMK V.] JULY, 
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The Antiquities of IrciimL The second EdUion with 
Additions and Corra (ions. To tc/tic/t is nddi ■/ a Col¬ 
lection of MisccHusiiuiis .tiitiqiiifies. Puj Edward 
Lcdwicb, L.lt.D. and Memlwr if nmnij liiintul So¬ 
cieties. ito. ‘A. '.is.vd. pp.o.iC), Duhhn, Jonn. 
Jjondon, But/civortJi. 

T his booki'SSomutli cidari'cJ in llii^ new edition, 
that it is incunibci’l upon us not to neglect it. But 
we do not consider it as requiring very particular at¬ 
tention, as we set not a very high value on the infor¬ 
mation which it contains. 

We do not recollect ever to h.ave met with a good 
definition of Antiquitiis, or of the jjerson chiefly con- 
vefiiaut about them, the Antiquarian. There is one 
apMcation of the word antiquities, which seems to be 
improper, or at least to depart very far from its u.sual 
^ense. That is where we use such expressions as, 
the antiquities of Greece and Rome.” In this 
phrase it means an account of all the institutions, 
customs, and manners, civil, military and domestic 
of a people. We know no good reason why these 
should be called antiquities. Tn this sense, however, 
the word is only applied to ancient nations. We 
never denominate an account of the institutions, man¬ 
ners, and customs of any modern nation its anti¬ 
quities. When we speak of modern nations the word 
antiquities means something else. But what does it 
mean in this case ? We must answer in the words 
which we have used before, that we know not any 
one who has defined the term ; and we believe most 
peojde would find some little difficulty in doing so j 
at least if he who made the attempt were an ad¬ 
mirer of the subject; for, perhaps, another jrerson 
would be tempted to say, that Antiquities meant 
all those particulars in the ancient records, or monu- 
naents of a nation which were of no manner of use, 
dug from under rubbish with great pains and labour,^ 
and exposed to the public in a confused, and heavy 
mass, exhibiting neither taste nor order. According 
to what has generally appeared this definition would 
not be very incorrect. 

Whatever has any tendency to communicate clear 
ideas of the manners and customs of nations in early 
times, to illustrate the state of society, and the cha¬ 
racter of a people in ages remote from our own is 
highly important. Too ranch pains cannot be ex¬ 
pended in this employment. We have a disposition 
likewise to pry into antiquity, and a gratification in it 
which we seem to pursue for its own sake, and inde¬ 
pendently of consequences. This is a species of taste 
■ which, seems to deserve indulgence as well as any 
other. When we take a view, however, of the dif¬ 
ferent, classes of objects in antiquity to which our cu¬ 
riosity can be directed, and observe on one side those 
which are useful, and on the other those which are 
useless, it seems natural to suppose tliat good sense 
■and go^ taste will always direot to the search of the 
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former, and that if a mind thus directed ever attends 
to the latter, it will be very sparingly, and only so far 
as the gratification of an idle curiosity may be indulged 
by way of interlude. 

We do not know that Mr. I..edwich has stmj'ed so 
constantly after insignificant objects as many antiqua¬ 
rians. Few of Ills inquiries can be considered as en¬ 
tirely unconnected witli useful things. But we may 
safely assert that he has not a very enlightened notion 
of his subject. He seems not to have formed to him¬ 
self any correct ideas of its real object, and purpose. 
He has not reflected upon the relative importance of 
the different inquiries which it comprehends. He 
knows not which is chief, which middle, and which 
lowest. There evidently has been no arrangement in 
his n^ind. The objects of greatest importance occupy 
a very insigniflcaiit space; while the book is prin¬ 
cipally filled with inquiries of very little utility. 

He. begins with a chapter on what he calls the 
Romantic, which others would call the fabul<}us his¬ 
tory of Ireland; and another follows which he deno¬ 
minates, “ Ancient notice.s rc.spectiug Ireland, and of 
its name.” Such inquiries have a reference to history, 
and are usefulsto its elucidation. Mr. Ledwich's ma¬ 
terials were no doubt scanty, and meagre is the infor- 
jnation which he communicates to us. He is not one 
of those men whose mind, combining and active, is 
capable of completing a picture from a scanty outline, 
and by collecting materials from the general know¬ 
ledge of human nature, and judging what human 
creatures must be i^certain respects when informed 
what they weantv'^thers, is capable of giving an his- 
toire raisoiiBlee where positive materials fail, and of 
thus exhibi^g a sort of complete account of the period 
to be illuxrated. 

Th^ is a chapter on the colonization, as he terms 
it, of Ireland, of which, if we give a passage from the 
beginning as a specimen, we think it will satisfy our 
readers with regard to this part of the work: 

“ That the Romans had separate maps of thejr whole 
empire, and even of parts not under their dominion Xas 
was the case of Ireland) has l>cen shewn in tlte last essay. 
Whether Balbus’s commentary, containing the names of 
cities, rivers, promontories and' tribes was published, or at 
what time, we are no where told. It is certain Marinus 
of Tyre, and Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer and geo¬ 
grapher of Pelusium, obtained information of these, and 
transmitted it to posterity. Ptolemy flourished A.D. 150; 
it might therefore be expected, that the names of places in 
Ireland, which he records, would have been purely Celtic: 
tins our native antiquaries positively deny, unless itr a few 
instances. The country, particularly the maritime parts, 
was possessed at diflerent times by such various tribes bf 
foreigners, that we need not wonder at (ho instabilitv and 
change of names in those distant ages. The Celtes, lioW- 
ever, were the majority, and preserved their language. 
They adopted the religion and manners of these foreigners: 
a mixt superstition, Celtic and Scythic, sprung up, which 
both British and Irish writers c^l, but veiy imprwcrly, 
Oruidic; tor the Chuids were the priests of thcGdtes. 
2 U 
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On this distinction, and on this alone rests the true and 
accurate cxulaiiatipn of the antiquities of Kriiain and Ireland. 
To establish this point, it will therefore be necessary to de¬ 
tail with some minuteness the names and progress of the 
foreign colonies which arrived hero. 

“ Camden is explicit that Ireland was originally peopled 
by Britons, hut after, from the revolutions arising in coun¬ 
tries, Gauls, Germans, and Spaniards wore coiiipclled to 
seek refuge here. Spenser, who jniblislicd his ‘View of 
Ireland,’ a few years after Camden, tells us, Gauls were the 
lirst inhabitants of Biiuin and Ireland : that Gauls from 
Belgium and (.’cltica seiiled in the south, Scythians in the 
north, and Spaniards in the west of Ireland; as to the 
latter, lie doubts whether they were t'iaids or of some other 
couiurv. He is correct in making the Gauls or Ccltes the 
.nrimteva! possessors of Britain and Ireland, but not so when 
ne says ihc“Gaids from Helgiiiiii were the same people. 
In the infaticv of anti([uaTian distpiisitions such errors arc 
pardonable. He conlirins the Scythic derivation of the 
J rish hv an ample comparison of their customs and iiiaiiiiers. 

" Keating, about composed tiis history of Ireland 
from harriic tales and poetic (ictions. Without learning or 
Judgineiir, he has given a curious work, and the want of it 
would have been a loss to Irisli literature. He counte¬ 
nances a northern colonization; as does Ware in l6"54, 
■G'l’Tahmy in l(j38, Slillingfleet about the same time; 
Inues in 1729, and Pinkerton in 1789 . Here then is a 
system in which so many emineut and able men concur, 
as must not only remove from it the iinputaiion oi caprice 
or conjecture, but form, in the mind of every reader, u 
strung prepossession in its favour. 

" C'a-sar informs us, that Gaul was divided lietwcen three 
races of men, the Celtes, Bi Iga*, and a^uiiani, who dif¬ 
fered in language, manners and laws. Tie confounds the 
Celtic and Belgic pranices, calling them Diuidic, .and in 
this he lias been but too closely followed by subscqucFit 
writers. 

“ The f’ehes having colonized Britain, pcissed from 
thence into Iiclanil. Hear what a man of consummate 
abilities advances on this subject.*—Without recurring, says 
lie, to the anlhority of story, but rather diligently observing 
the law' and course of nature, I coiVjlvt'tf." that whatever is 
fabled of the Phoenicians, ^ythi.ins, Bi\iyners, &c. of 
their lirst itihahititig Ireland, that the plaA.^nearest Car- 
rickfergus were first peopled, and that by th^ who came 
from the p.aris of Scotland, opposite therelo.-^He thinks, 
the Britons might come from Holyhc.id, or Ss David’s 
head, hut that the primitive possessors arriied from Scot¬ 
land, the passage lieing short, and easily iicrformed in the, 
slightest boats. The almost identity of the lirse and Irish 
is complete evidence of the f.iet. The Irish arc not de¬ 
scended from the Welsh Britons, bcc.msc their dialect 
greatly deviates from the Irish; insomuch that Lhuvd, 
I.*ibniiz and Rowlands acknowledge the \A\'lsli to be but 
a secondary colony, being Cimbri, Cumri or German Celtes. 
The original Irish were then (3cltcs, who about 300 years 
before our sera were disturlicd bv the Fir-bolgs, or Beigs, 
a branch of the great Scytliian swarm. 

" The Irish Pir-Bolgs were Belgic men, viri Bclgici, or 
Belgte, from the northern coast of Gaul. They possessed 
no inconsiderable portion of Britain, before the arrival of 
the Romans, and, by Richard of Cirencester, arc said to 
have come here a little before C.-esar’s attempt on Britain, 
Ptolemy mentions the hlenapii and Cauci in Ireland in the 
middle of the 2d ceritury; they must have come from 
Belgic Gaul and Germany, for we meet with no trace of 
(hem in Britain $ Menapia in Wales being founded by the 
Irish Menapii. This Teutonic people innabited the sea- 
coaat of Wexford and Waterford, and by the Irish are called 
Garmaos os Germans. Our antiquaries assure us, these 
• Petty, PoUtkal Anatomy. 
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Belgic tribes divided Irdand into live provinces, arrd parti¬ 
cularly held Connaught, and gave it Kings to the end of 
the 3a century. Numberless places were called after thein, 
and many families are derived from them: as the O’Beu- 
nachan’s of Sligo, the U'Layiis in Hymania; the Niala, 
Mc[.ianghtiiis, and others are of, Scandinavian ancestors. 
Lhtiyd pul's nn end to all doubt as to the power of the 
Belga: in this isle, by exhibiting a long list of words, 
springing from the Teutonic, and by adding;—-We hsive 
no room for supposing, unless it be in a very few examples, 
that the Irish have borrowed these words from the English; 
because they are extant in the old Irish MSS. written be¬ 
fore the union of the two nations. And moreover they 
have several (some hundreds) Teutonic words that are Hot 
at all in the English.— 

“The Piets, another Gothic or Teutonic people, eariy 
established themselves here, as they had long before in 
.Scotland. The same may be said of the Scots, both were 
.Scythians and part of the Saxon nation; which, in the 
middle of the .fith century, as we learn Irom Stephen of 
Bvzaiiiium, was seated on the Cimhric Chersonese. ’ Part 
of this |)e^le settled in Norway, and from thence sent co¬ 
lonies to Scotland, where they vi'cre called Albin Scutes; 
some came to Ireland and were named Inn Scutes. Uence 
Sidonius Apollinari.s in the &ih century, speaks of th<^ at 
a kindred people, who united in pillaging the Roman 
viiices. 

Fuderit et quanquam Scotum & cum Saxone Pictum. 
And so docs Claudian; 

Scottica neo Pictum tremerem, nec litore toto 

Prospiccrem dubiis venientein Saxona ventis. 

“ It is conjectured, that the Scots came to our Isle two 
or three centuries before the Nativity, and as to their name 
that scrfns not derived from a city or particular place, or 
ferocity or eminence in war, but from their original coun¬ 
try, Scythia. Usher has shewn, that they were distin- 
gin.shcd by this appellation from the Sd to the i 2th cen¬ 
tury, and i>r course were the dominant people. Alter tlie 
settlement of the Bel;:a^ Piets, and Scots in Ireland, every 
gale wafted over innumerable hordes of northern rovers; 
these the Irish called Foinora, from Fnnioire, or Finnland.** 

The rest is equally full of judicious, well digested 
information. 

After this he treats, in order, “ of the Druids and 
their religion,” “ of the Pagan state of Ireland and its 
remains,” “ of the introdurtiun ol Christianity, and 
of St. Patrick.” the next chapter is entitled “ Anec¬ 
dotes of eaily Christianity in Ireland,” then he treats 
of the " origin and progress of Monachisra in Ireland,” 
“ of the Irish Ciildees, and antiquities of Monaincha,” 
“ State of the Irish Church in the eleventh century, 
and after." These titles comprehend the history of 
religion in Ireland complete from the earliest time.s to 
a pretty late period. I'o us, however, the informaiiiia 
here comitiimicated appeared to be very imperfect. 
The subject is badly handled. There appears to be a 
good deal of research ; and sometimes rather curious 
articles of knowledge are found. But as a whole the 
inquiry must be pronounced very un.sali.sfactoiy. The 
details are uninteresting and tiresome, and when you 
have got to the end of them you can think yoursdf 
very little wiser than you were before. 

The subjects to which he next proceeds are, " the 
stone-roofed churches, and Cormac’s chapel,” ** the 
round towers in Ireland,” “ the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of Giendaloch,” the Saxon and Gothic archi¬ 
tecture )” and the ancient Irish coins.” The in- 
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qairies denominated by these titles have some ten¬ 
dency to illustrate the state of the arts in a particular 
age or nat^bn, and so far are useful for the elucidation 
of society aid manners. We cannot, howerer, pre¬ 
tend to say Ibat Mr. Ledwich has added mqph to our 
knowledge « society%nd manners umong*thc ancient 
Irish by bis disquisitions on those subjects. The 
Saxon and Gothic arcliiteccure being common to 
England and other nations, indeed belonging very 
little to Ireland, was very remote^ connected with 
the antiquities of that country. Tiie author was aware 
of this, and has made a sort of an apology in his pre¬ 
face. Pei haps, he thought that any sort of antiquities 
might properly find a place in any book on that sub¬ 
ject. ’i'he description of an uncommon scene in the 
chapter on the history and antiquities of Glendaloch 
may be worth transcribing: 

“ From the earliest ages, Glcmlaloch seems to have been 
a favourite seat of superstition. The tribe of wild and ig¬ 
norant saVciges who here first fixed their abode, deprived of 
the Jiglit of letters; unoccupied in any amusing or pro¬ 
fitable employment, and wandering among human forms 
as Mcivilizcd and barbarous as themselves, were a prey to 
ivimncholy thoughts and the basest passions. Their fears 
J^imated every rustling leaf and whispering gale, and invi¬ 
sible beings tiiuhiplicd with the objects of their senses : 

Quicquid humus, pelagus, caelum mtrahile gignurtl. 

Id duxere Deos, colies, frcta,Jlumina,jiammas. 

Prudent. 

“ The gloomy vale, the dark cave, the thick forest, 
and cloud-capt mountain were the chosen seat of tliesc 
aerial spirits, and there they celebrated their jfocturnal 
orgies. These superstitions and idle fears could only be ap¬ 
peased by the bold clainis of pagan priests to mystic and 
supernatural powers equal to the protection of the terrified 
rustic and the taming of the most obstinate daemon. 

“The first Christian preachers among these barbarians, 
whatever might have been the purity of their faith or the 
ardour of their zeal, were forced to adopt the high preten' 
sions and conjuring tricks of their heathen predecessors; 
and by thus yielding to human prepossessions and imbeci¬ 
lity, indirectly and imperceptibly introduce the great truths 
of Revelation. 

“ As superstition had filled Glendaloch with evil spirits, 
and its lakes with great and devouring scqieiits, the (^Iiris- 
tiaii missionaries found it indispensably necessary to pro¬ 
cure some saint, under whose protection the inhabitants 
might live Acure from temporal and spiritual evils. At a 
loss for a Patron, they adopted a practice derived from pa¬ 
ganism, and pursued to great extent in the corrupt ages of 
Christianity. Thus the Rhine, like our Shannon, was per- 
sonifi^ and adored; and Gildas assures us, the Britons 
worshipped mountains, hills, and rivers. Thus of a niouti' 
tain at Glendaloch, which in the Celtic is Cevn, Kevn, or 
Kevin, a saint was made, as of the Shannon, saint Sena- 
nus, and of Down, saint Dunus. Just such saints were 
St. Broil, St. I.hyg.’id, or Lugad, St. Genocus, St. Brecas, 
and others. Though it is a positive fact, that very few of 
the sainu who adorn our legends ever had existence, but 
are personifications of inanimate things, and even of pas¬ 
sions and qualities, yet the history of Glendaloch would be 
esteemed very imperfect without transcribing the monkish 
tales concerning St. Coemgene, the reputed founder of its 
churches and city, I shall therefore give them as banded 
down to us, first touching briefly on the name and topo¬ 
graphy of the place. 

“ Glendaloch, or Glendalough in the baronysof Bally- 
nacoi in the county of Wicklow, is twenty-two miles south 
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of Dublin, and eleven north-west of Wicklow. Its name 
seems to be an Anglo-Saxon compound, referring to its 
lakes in the valley; a name which it derived from its-first 
Firbolgian possessors the Tolilas, Tuaihals, or Tools, fot 
in a life of one of this family it is said to be sitiialcti in a 
region called Fortuatha, in the eastern puft of Ix'inster, 
which we know was held by the Fertuatlwls, or the sept 
of the Tuaihals, or Tools, the ancient proprietaries of this 
district. That this is the true origin of the name seems lo 
be confirmed by Hoveden, who was chaplam to Henry II. 
and who c.ilN it cquiialciitly in Latin—‘F.piseopjtus Bis- 
tagnensisthe Bishopric of the two Ijikcs. 

“ Glendaloch is .surrounrled on all sides, except to the 
cast, by stupendous mountains, whose vast perpendicular 
height throw.s u gloom on the vale helow, well suited to 
inspire religious dread ainl horror, t oyered«willi brown 
heath or more sahle peat, iheir .suniinils rem-ct no light. 

On the south, are the mountains LugduB and Derryhavvn, 
separated only hy a siiiail calaract. Opposite lo l.iigdiifl, 
and on the other side of the- lake is Kemyderry, heiween 
which and Broccagli on the north side is a road leading 
from Hollywood to Wicklow. At the west end of the 
upper lake a cascade, called Glaneola brook, falls^trom the 
hill. ‘St. Kevin’s keeve is a small stream from Gleiidasan 
river, which rising about three miles from Glendaloch out 
of a lake, called Locknahaufan, runs on the north side of 
the Seven Churches to Arklow. In its course, it falls into 
Glendaloch, and is named St. Kevin's keeve; in it weak 
and sickly children are dipped every Sunday and Thursday 
before sun-rise, and on St. Kevin’s day, tlic 3d of June. 
Glaneola brook, Glendasau river, St. Kevin’s keeve .md 
other cataracts form a junction in the vall^, and assume 
the name of Avctimore, or the great river. This, frequeiiily 
swelled by torrents, is rapid and dangerous. I he two 
lakes in the vale are divided from each other hy a rich mea¬ 
dow; the rest of the soil is so rocky as to be incapable of 
tillage by the plough. The crops are rye and oats, which 
best agree with the place. The names Derrybawn, Kemy- 
derry and Kyle, demonstrate that great forests of oaks and 
other timber clothed these mountains. Between the ca¬ 
thedral and upp er laly ^STi group of thorns of a great size, 
and their planufllW^s ascribed to St. Kevin. Near the 
cathedral is trunk of an aged yew, it measures three 
yards in diauftter. About twenty years ago, a gentleman 
lopped its branches to make furniture, since vvliich it has 
annuallyj^Iined. From what can now be discovered of 
the anoiimt citv, by its walls above, and foundations below 
the surface of the earth, it probably extended from the 
Refcart church to the Ivy church, on both sides of the. 
river. The only street appearing is the road Ipding from 
the market-place into the county of Kildare: it is in good 
preservation, being paved with stones placed edge-wise, and 
ten feet in breadth. 

“ To this dreary and sequestered vale our saint retired. 
He was born in 4<)8, liaptizcd hy St. Cronan, and at the 
age of seven years put under the tuition of Petrocus, a 
Briton. ' St. Cocnigenus says another shall next be spoken 
of, in Latin as mu A as to say,—Pulchro!gcnitus-»-He was. 
ordered by Bishop Liigidns, and led an hermetlcal life In a 
cell, in a place of old called Cluayn Duach, where he was 
born and Drought up: now the place is called Gleandalach, 
saith mine author—vallis duoniin stagnorom—where one 
Dymnach, lord of the soil, founded a church in honour of 
St. Coemgenus, joined thereunto a fair church-yard, with 
other edifices and divers buildings, the which, in mine au¬ 
thor Legendi Sli Coemgeui, is termed—Civilas Ue Glandc- 
lagh.’”— 

The following subjects, “ the harp and ancient Irish ' 
mnsic,” " the ancient Irish muaicat instruments," and 
“ the ancient Irish dress,” are very closely connected 
2 V 2 
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with the inoportsnt lubjectt of the itflte of the arts, 
and of society, and manners. We have only to regret 
that Mr. Ledwich has made so very little of tlie in> 
quiries. 

I'he two chapters which sncceed are on two of the 
very principal branches of the subject of antiquities, 
" the military antiquities, as he calls them, of Ireland,” 
that is, the militaiy institutions and practices, and 
" the political constitution and laws of the ancient 
Irish.” These topics, however, Mr. I,edwlch seenus 
to have tbouglil of very inferior importance. Hardly 
one of his chapters, even on the most insignificant 
ruiijects. but is longer than these. It is needless to 
say they are unsatisfactory. They communicate 
h.irdly anyt/cnowlcdge at all. 

The chapter on the (tgii.nni characters and the al> 
Jill il etic cleincnts ot the ancient Irish which follows, 
is a long and laboured one. 

The subject to which he next proceeds, the litera- 
fiire of Ireland in the middle ages, is a very interest¬ 
ing subject. Ireland retained the last sparks of the 
l.tciatiire of Rome, when the west was overspread by 
the darkness of the Gothic invaders. Into this remote 
island were many learned men and priests driven as a 
last a.sylum, where they erected schools, to which af¬ 
terwards studious persons, and the youth from all 
jiarts of Europe resorted. Tiie facts, however, on 
record respecting this state of things are not very nu¬ 
merous. Our author seems to have used diligence in 
collecting them ■, but be has known yery little what 
to make of them. He certainly has not thrown much 
light upon the subject. , 

" Giraldus Cambrensis illustrated,” is the title of 
the next chapter. The following account of that an¬ 
ther, from the beginning of the chapter will both ex¬ 
plain the subject of it, and communicate information 
respecting a curious author vitji whom few jxiople 
are acqumnted: 

The topography of Ireland by our autKcr is perhaps 
as curious a literary monument as any where ^he found ; 
displaying the natural history and philosophy oi\the age in 
which it was written. Giraldus Cambrensis,’hr .Girald 
Barry was a Welsh ecclesiastic, who twice visited this isle: 
first, with his brother Philip Barry and his uncle Fitz- 
Stephenj and secondly, with King John, A. 1). 118.5. 
lie was a than of genius, ambition and vanity; these urged 
him to the pursuit of literature, and to such superiority in 
its various departments as would leave him without a rival. 
Despairing of attaining the enviable rank in England, he 
witndrctv to the university of Paris, there to give the last 
polish to his studies, llis talents were so conspicuous, 
that they placed him at the head of that seat of learning, 
where he supported the highest character for eloquence and 
science. On his rciurn to England, fame had prepared for 
him a favourable reception at the court of Henry II. he 
was selected as pnvy counsellor and secretary to King John, 
who was entering on a journey to Irelano. In this ap¬ 
pointment Henry discovered his usual political wisdom 
(and no English prince ever had more) by the mission of 
our author, and the instructions given to him; which 
were to inquire into the situation of the country, its nature, 
the origin of the people, their manners, how often, by 
whom and the ways in which they were subdued and coiv> 
quered, and what new and preternatural subjects were to 
be found. This task he executed in his Topography. He 
added to this another work, which be entitled the Conquest 
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of Ireland by the first adventureri, and important chapters 
on the government of the nation, and how it was to be 
retained in suHcction. Tiiis he designed for Uio use of 
Jolin, iheii liarlof Poictou, Duke of Norn,teiidy, and fu¬ 
ture King of England. Consideriii!r the nocclty and difli- 
ctilty of rlic cnmniissioii with which he w£s charged, he 
accomplished iis objects with uncommon afbility. With 
no illaudnbic anibitiuii he confesses, that his prime motive 
in this uiiilcrtakiiig was to k-ave an everlasting memorial of 
liim.self; this preceded bis duty and gratitude. 

“ Ireland had been but cursorily mentioned by others, 
_.ns Solinus, Orosius, Isidore aiid Bede, but by none of them 
thoroughly examined. He knew the curiosity of the Ivig- 
lifh was raised very high by strange relations of the Welsh 
adventurers; by the lecent expedition of King Henry, and 
bv llic flaltering prospects held out of iinnsciise possc.ssioiis. 
The arrangciiiciu of bis work, if not perfectly consistent 
with the philosophical svstems of modem times, is yet nei¬ 
ther niPan nor injudicious. He divides it into three di.s- 
lin<li(in.s: the first treats of the iiatuml history, the second 
of the wonders of nature and miracles of saints, anti the last 
is .1 sketch of the civil history of the country. In the tw o 
first parts he posltiwly tienics having leccived the smallest 
light or aid from Trisli works, except what was acquirftl hv 
his own industry and researches. In the last part, vv^icli 
discourses of the origin of tl,c Irish and the primaeval iiiSs- 
bitaiion of the isle, he drew something from ancient chro-. 
nicies, hut it was lax and diilusive, superfluous and frivo¬ 
lous; the labour here was similar to that of searching for 
gems among the sands of the sea-shore.” 

Then succeeds a train of chapters on local antiqni- 
tie.s, in the following order ; history and antiquities of 
Irishtown and Kilkenny, appendix of records to Irish- 
town asd Kilkenny, abbey and church of Agbaboe> 
abbey of Athassel, abbey of Devenish, chapel at Holy 
Cross, abbey of Knockinoy, Old I/eigblin. And last 
of all is a short chapter entitled. Miscellaneous Anti> 
quities. 

Language and style will probably not be thought to 
demand much observation in a work on tlus subject. 
Wc shall therefore only remark that the merits of the 
.'lutlior in this respect are very wdl proportioned to 
his merits in other respects. 


/t Treatise on tic Origin, Qualifies, and Cultivation of 
Moss-Earth, By William Aiton, fFriter, Strati- 
aven. firo, pp. ISO. Glasgow, 1805. 

Of all the external and physical consiitnenu of 
man's condition, food is by far the most impiATtant. 
It is not only of the gi-jatest utility, of superior in¬ 
trinsic value to any other commodity, but it is even 
of greater exchangeable value. There is no commo¬ 
dity in the world which is worth, or nearly worth all 
the food in the world. The increase of food is also 
the increase of population, and of every thing which 
coustituteg the strength and riches of a state. On no¬ 
thing of a physical nature does its prosperity so com- 
pletdy depend. Of all instructions therefore which 
can be ol^red to any countiy in the management of 
its aftairs, those by which it is taught to increase most 
effectually the produce of food are the most imjiortant. 
For this reason all improvements in agriculture de¬ 
serve to be hailed with peculiar gratulation. From 
various causes the occasions of such gratuiatioas have 
suc(»ede^eacb other very slowly; and the impreve- 
meats in agricoUare seem not to have kept pace with 



the progress of science, or even of many of the other 
“useful art^in modern times. But still something is 
done from mne to time, and many circumstances ren¬ 
der it proba^ that the steps in this course will be 
much more lapid hereafter than they have hitherto 
been. K t • • 

Among the dilFereut parts of tlie earth’s surface 
which have in general been reckoned incapable of 
producing food for uian, at least in any quantity, one 
of considerable consequence in alk cold and moist 
countries, is that which is denominated moss in this 
pamphlet, and in that part of the kingdom to which 
the author belongs. This is a very diflcrcnt use of 
the word moss from that which obtains in Ijotany, to 
signify a particular class of plants. In this acceptation 
it denotes a particul.ir species of cnrili or soil, the ex¬ 
ternal marks of which arc vciy well known, however 
persons may difler with legard to its oiigin and pro¬ 
duction. That species of fewel w hich is known in 
almost all parts of the kingdom by the name of jicaf/is 

t il or moss cut into convenient pieces. This .soil is 
altogether unfit for tlie purposes of agriculture, 
ig to bear any thing but a coarse species of 
Jt covers large trac ks of the finest lying ground 
n Scotland and Ireland, and also in many places 
of England. It would, therefore, be an acquisition 
of the greatest magnitude could these useless districts 
be converted into cultivated fields. Some important 
attempts of various kinds have been made for this 
purpose, and with so much advantage as to afford very 
Battering hopes of ultimaie success. What appears 
even to the common eye of the nature of this soil or 
moss, would lead one to expect the greatest advantage 
from it in the business of agriculture. The finest ve¬ 
getable mould is that which is formed in a great mea¬ 
sure of decomposed vegetables. Now moss earth 
seems to be composed entirely of vegetables which 
have undergone imperfect decomposition, and have by 
some circumstances been prevented from falling into 
that other state which fits them so well for becoming 
the food or soil of new vegetablcjs. Nothing more is 
required then bin to find out the means of converting 
moss from this to the other state, and we shall then 
have immense tracts of country ctivered with a soil so 
rich, that it might even be considered as a species of 
manure. 

The acute and intelligent author of the present 
tractate had been pow'erfully struck with these views 
of this important subject. He appears to have di¬ 
rected bis mind, iu consequence, with much ardour, to 
collect information, and to make observations on the 
nature and improvement of moss earth. Thinking it 
of great importance to rouse the attention of his coun¬ 
trymen to so great an advantage, and thinking the 
observatimis he himself had to communicate might be 
nseful to direct the efforts of many who might be dis¬ 
posed to concur in the undertaking, lie was induced 
to offisr this performance to the public. Judging of 
objecu by their apparent utility, and not by the bril¬ 
liancy of (heir shew, or the magnitude of their pre¬ 
tensions, we are disposed to reckon this modest trea¬ 
tise among the most important things which have 
come into par bauds. By attempts such a^tbis, the 
|bod for man which OrtMt BrUain could be made to 


raise is beyond calculation, while the absurd attempt! 
to encourage agriculture by paying foreign nations to 
buy our com, and taxing our people to send their 
food to their neighbours excite tlic contempt 6f all 
intelligent men, depress agriculture in common with 
every species of industry in the country, and arc inju¬ 
rious to every national interest. How' many reasons 
had Dean Swift to make his intelligent monarch give 
it as his opinion, "that whoever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
of ground, where only one grew before, would de¬ 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential service 
to his country than the whole race of politicians put 
together!” The actions of politicians are in general 
so absurd that their only use, it would seeip:, is to put 
things wrong. 

Alter some observations in an introduction, on (he 
injuries sustained by moss, both from the quantity of 
soil which it covers, and its chilling efibets upon the 
atmosphere and climate, the author divides liis sub¬ 
ject into three parts. The first contains " An Inquiry 
into the Origin of Moss;” the second points out 
" Tlie Oualilies;” and the third the " Uses of Moss." 

Witlt regard to the extent of the surface covered by 
moss, the author chiefly confines his attention t* 
Scotland, and does not attempt to give any estimate. 
He states, as a fact, what we do not know to be ge¬ 
nerally understood, that the quantity of moss is in¬ 
creasing upon the surface in Scotland. From the ac¬ 
curate, and full^nformation which he seems to possess 
on the subject we are very much inclined to believe 
whatever be states. But this is a point of so much ini- 
pbrtance, constitutes so strong a claim to attention, 
that we could wish he had accompanied the statemenx 
with some details, for the sake of those, who, like 
may not be acquainted with the fact from personal 
observation. Much of the soil, be.says, which is now 
overspread wilhKgjatfSJ was, before it was subjected to 
that misfortunt^" of the very best quality, and pro¬ 
duced sponUbeously trees and plants, far superior to 
any that cm be reared by the industry of man. Could 
that subyfncc only be removed, tlie soil it covers 
w(m]d,4^siiU as valuable as the best of the land in the 
neighbourhood, and frequently more so; for the 
moss does not merely cover the bare hills, but often 
lies deep on extensive plains, haughs, and vallies.” 

The author next supports an opinion, in which w« 
have no doubt there is much truth ; but we are in¬ 
clined to think he has extended it rather farther than 
its just limits. Moss is almost always found to be so 
impregnated with water as to form, at least during 
the greater part of the year, a swamp or bog. The 
extent of these swamps, which are still increasing in 
die opinion of Mr. Aiton, has a great effect, he thinks, 
in rendering the atmosphere damp, and cold. " No 
soil,” he says, " takes in so large a quantity of mois¬ 
ture as moss.—Moss is also more retentive of cold 
than any other soil or earth. The open, pervious na¬ 
ture of moss permits the frost to enter deeper into it, 
than it can do into any other species of earth, and it 
retains it longer than any other soil or substance can 
do. The frost in moss will often carry horses and 
carts, when the plough is at work in the neighbouring 
I fields. The frosty congelat'ioos, when the winter bee 
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beeo severe^ will often remain in the moss till after 
the middle of summerWhere a surface of this 
kind is of considerable extent, it must undoubtedly 
have eft'ects, and by no means trifling ones, on 
the climate of a country. It is therefore impossible 
not to yield assent to the greater part of the following 
reflections of the author: 

“ The rays of the sun, and the dry winds in spring and 
summer, must act very powerfully on such an immensely 
extended surface of cold damp moss, and must exhale 
much cold moisture therefrom. Evaporation from any soil 
or substance is well known to be pifnluclive of cold. Rut 
when die exhalations are so great, and drawn from such 
large bodies of damp spungy earth, always extremely cold, 
and but seldom free from huge bodies of congealed frost, it 
cannot fliil^reatly to hurl the climate, and prove extremely 
injurious to vegot.nion on the neiglihourmg fields; espe¬ 
cially to such plants as re.iuirc much heat to bring them to 
maturity. The cold thus exhaled, must, at all limes, 
greatly cool the aimospliere, aitd thereby injure vegetation; 
and when the exhalations are not bnikeii and dispersed, 
but collected in a body, tliey poison the crop wherever 
tlicy rest." 

And we feel ourselves heartily disposed to join with 
him in most of the following sentiments; 

" Considering the immense extent of rich soil in Scot¬ 
land now deeply covered with moss, and the great injury 
these mosses do to the climate and vegetation, it is asto¬ 
nishing that so little attention should still be paid to the 
reclaiming of ilicin. Neither proprietors nor possessors, 
agriculturists nor .ctatcsmeii, seem disposed to pay due at¬ 
tention to the intrusions of moss. 

“ Such inattention to a manor of so much importance, 
is truly surprising. Forests have been rooted out, lochs 
and swamps have Iveen drained, encroachments have been 
inade on the sea, by embankments at great expcnce; every 
tiyng has been done to enlarge the surface of the arable 
Id^id, and recover it from every other intruder. But wher¬ 
ever the banefi:!-»ui«taj,''/>. inp^s, has once fixed its seat, 
the soil is abandoned to the iiiifuttf^tv.Jfo eflbrls are made 
to recover it, or so much as an inquiry K^sututed, if that 
can be done If land is rmce covered witbi moss, it is as 
completely abandoned, so far as regards impr^nieins, as if 
it had sunk in the ocean. \i 

“ When it is considered, that, by reclaiming^’ mosses, 
a sixth part would be nddcil to tiic productive soil^ the ri¬ 
gours of the climate would be softened, .and the whole, 
islanil rendered much more productive; while, at the same ! 
time, the' cultivator would be enriched by an increased 
wroihice, the neglect must appear the more surprising. 
That neglect seems to me to proceed from the want of due 
auenlion to the nature and qualities of muss-earth, and the 
uses to which it is capable of being converted. 

“ Tlie illiterate fatuier, who moves in the courses of 
ogricnUiire which he learnt from his p.ircnts and nciah- 
bours as ignorant and prtjudiccd as himself, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to icntiirc far in the cultivation of mtiss, or anv im- 
priivcment lo which he is a stranger; unless he be induct 
to it by the gain, it otters, or coiiipclleil bv the terms of his 
lease. The force of prejudices, and afiiehmeiits to bad 
habits in agriculture, arc often too poweri'uI to be easily 
overcome, eiiln r bv the auibority of the landlord, or even 
by the more povverlul tem|)iatioii.s of gain. ],| agriculture, 
as in religion, antupiity is considered as the staiidaid of 
perfection, Itmpvaiinii is always terrible to such ireoplc. 
The mosses, they say, were formed by Koah's flood, and 
line remained undisturbed since; though m.atiy v»iser and 
Letter men, tli.an any of the present generation, Iwvc lived 
aiiice. ' Tliey aim at no more than following the example 
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of their forefathers, tvho were wise and good men., _ 

talk of reclaiming mosses appears to them altogether ndi> 
culous. t 

“ But it is not the illiterate and the p^posscssed only 
who are faulty in overlooking the improveiocnts of moss. 
The grttat land proprietors, men of scientific know¬ 
ledge, and the government, have all been culpably inat¬ 
tentive to that important matter. It pertains to science 
to inquire into the theory of moss; ascertain its origin; 
of what it is composedits qualities; how it may be in¬ 
creased or diminished; how converted to useful purposes. 
They ought to inquire by what means it can be rendered 
productive as a soil, or converted into manure. Sure 1 am, 
that much pains and expence have been bestowed by them 
on researches of tar less importance. It is the duty, and 
the interest of the proprietors of land, to promote and en¬ 
courage the cultivation of moss, by eve^ mean in their 
power. They ought to teach their tenants how to reclaim 
their waste laud; set them an example in such useful in¬ 
dustry ; bind them down to it, under a well digested sys¬ 
tem in their leases; and reward their industry, by pre- 
mium.s, to those who most excel. If, instead of a game- 
keeper, huntsman, falconer, pointers, hounds, hawks, and 
such trash, our men of extensive landed property tlvould 
engtige an honest intelligent farmer, well versant in (uacti- 
cal husbandry, and employ him on their estates, to f^h 
their tenants moss culture, and other improvements k. 
agriculture, and constantly superintend the tenantry therein, 
it would be much happier for themselves and for society. 
If, instead of ranging their estates in search of game ia 
such company, they would survey it occasionally, to dis¬ 
cover and reward the industry of their tenants; the value of 
their e.siales would soon be doubled, population increased, 
.md the comforts of the human race greatly multiplied. 
Wiicre^iuntiug is the foible of the great, it also becomea 
the vice of the lower ranks. But if the expeiices were be¬ 
stowed on cultivating moss, that is squandered on that bar¬ 
barous practice, the desert would soon become a fruitful 
field, and the increase of wealth would be great beyond 
calcuLitioii." 

But when he proceeds to ascribe the immensely 
large and beautiful trees which are found in the bot¬ 
tom of n)os.se8, (to which nothing similar can be raised 
by the utmost art and industry at present) to the diffe¬ 
rence of climate occa.sioned by the want and the in¬ 
crease of moss, we cannot extend our belief so far. 
Those trees were raised when the whole country was 
a forest, and were any considerable part of the coun¬ 
try now forest such trees might be raised again, not¬ 
withstanding our mosses. Neither can we agree with 
our author that the climate of Britain is at present 
worse than at any former time. We believe it to be 
better; and that whatever injury it may sustain from 
the extent of moss is more than counter-balanced by 
the clearing of the country, and the progress of culti¬ 
vation. That the cultivation of the tuo8.ses, however, 
would tend greatly to improve it we have no doubt j 
and the condn-sions of Mr. Alton are, therefore, 
equally just in this case, as in that which he himsdf 
suppo.ses. 

I. In accounting for the origin of moss, the author 
thinks it proper to refute some of the erroneous opi¬ 
nions which have prevailed on the subject. On the 
vulgar notion tliat moss was produced by the flood of 
Noah he has bestowed, perhaps, more pains than it 
was worth, unless we consider that many of the per¬ 
sons whq#e attention he wished to rouse to this sub- 
jeet, are precisely those who are must likely to be im- 







deiythe ^minion of such prejudices. In shewing 
is of foundation many of his observations 
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3. The last and most important part of the subject 


^re most ing 
attention of 
whose preteni 
To Dr. Alt 


lious and original, and well deserve the 
' lany of our geological philosophers, 
[ons are very high. , 

?rson’s fiyputhesis he turns hext; and 
handies it and the Doctor very condignly. Tliis hy¬ 
pothesis is, " that peat or moss is not a colleriioii 
of vegetable matter in a state of partial decay; but is 
itself a growing vegetable sui gewen'S.” After slating 
abundant reasons to prove that this *' heterogeneous 
vegetable,” to use his own expression, “ exists no 
where but in Dr. Anderson's fertile imagination,” the 
author states his own opinion respecting the origin of 
moss. "I humbly conceive,” says be, “ that moss is 
nothing else than a vast collection of inert, and partly 
decayed, aquatic vegetable matter, first begun to be 
formed over fallen wood, or from the roots and stems 
of aquatic herbaceous plants, in moist, humid, and 
cold situations.” The author corroborates this opi¬ 
nion with so many circumstances and facts, and it is 
■o mixh suggested by all the most striking appearances 
oftjje substance itself, that we suppose bis illustra- 
tjj iim will satisfy every body, except, indeed, tlmse 
who wish never to adopt an opinion on any subject 
that is natural and obvious, nut far fetched and re¬ 
lined. 

The atithor considers in the same place the difie- 
rent divisions into which the various kinds of moss 
have been distinguished. Great information and good 
sense characterise his remarks: and much iQStruc- 
tion concerning this important subject is conveyed in 
them. 

2. Having thus shewn how moss is produced, and 
what it is. be proceeds to enumerate its qualities. He 
begins with l.imenting how little is known iu this in¬ 
teresting part of the suliject. After stating the infor¬ 
mation wanted, much of which too in the present 
state of the sciences might easily be furnished, be adds; 

Important as such infuriiiaiinn w’ould he, it has been 
but little sought after by ihnsv who were (juahlicd to make 
the investigation. Sonic shglii rest arches have indeed been 
made by individii.ds, and iiscrul hints h.'we been thrown 
out; but meritorious as these are, suit they are noway 
adequate to the iui])ortuuce of the s.iliji'ct. 

** [t IS only to tliose who arc well versed in scicur-c, that 
we can look tor such information. And it is to he regretted, 
that some of the few who have luriie I their aucnimii to 
the subject, .ind who did not want ilic erudition and abi¬ 
lities necessary to have enabled them in in.ike useful disco¬ 
veries, have prostituted these to the invcittion and support 
of tanciful theories, and extravagant specul.itiuns, rather 
darkening, than throwing light ou the subject. 

“ I ant sorry that I am dis(|iialitied from remedying die 
evils I here complain of. Having neither the abilities, the 
learning, nor other means necessary for making such re¬ 
searches ; ail I shall here attempt, sHall he merely to men¬ 
tion some of the principal qualities in moss, which are 
most obvious and perceptible, witliout pretending to make 
a complete analysis.” 

The qualities which he illustrates are. Inflamma¬ 
bility, Acidity, Insolubility, aud an Antiseptic pro¬ 
perty. He quotes a passage from an Essay of Dr. 
Walker on the subject, in which a chemical analysis 
of peat is staled, and the ingredients compaitd with | 
tho«o both of flesh, and of pbtrid vegetables. 


IS that which relates to the uses of moss, or peat 
earth. He represents them as tlirce—1. fuel, 2. ma¬ 
nure, 3. manured soil. 

With regard to the first, litile requires to be said. 
He has mentioned some of thu more striking varieties 
ill the mode of preparing, and usin^ it. 

His details respecting the mode of converting moss 
into manure, and the vast resources which are locked 
up ill that substance, arc highly interesting. By col¬ 
lecting all that knowledge w'hicb has yet been ac¬ 
quired on the subject, and accompanying it with hw 
own sagacious, and practical observations, he has 
placed it in a point of view which cannot fail, we 
fondly hojie, to attract to it very particular*attention. 
One of the chief obstacles to the improvement of the 
toil, more f'specially in remote districts, is the scarcity 
of manure. Whatever, therefore, affords a prospect 
of yielding a large, and at the same time a cheap 
supply of that important ingredient is a matter of the 
utmost consequence for the increase of food, tlie prin¬ 
cipal article of national wealth. Vegetable substances 
of every kind, whenever they have undergone putre¬ 
faction to a certain degree, form a powerful manure. 
Moss is nothing el.se than a collection of vegctiible 
matter under partial decay. All that is wanted, theie- 
fore, is to remove that something by which the pro¬ 
gress of decay is prevented, and then every moss would 
U'coine an immense dniighill. 

The author swongly laments that so little has been 
done by science toward the elucidation of this impor- 
tapt matter: 

“ In an age so enlightened as the present, it might well 
he expected, that means would have necn discovered of rcy ‘ 
during the antiseptic and insoluble qualities of nu s , ana 
thereby relieving tbe fructifying viitues of a vegetable iii^ 
ter, ufiich these i|ii i1iliij,liU|||i iqi fli llii inTITi i iilli .Had 
application lieen the subject, in any demee pro¬ 

portioned to its importance, some useful discoveries might 
certainly hav^uecii made. I know of no discovery in 
agriculture of equal importance. Moss-earth is wholly 
composed o^arbon, and other substances which are known 
10 compj^i^he liest food and nutriment of vegetables. But 
iiatiira^as laid these rich and valuable substances niiiler a 
U>ri of embargo. Insoliibilitv locks, them up in the unde- 
cayed inuss-carth, where ihcir richest qualities lie dormant, 
till the all-searching hand of chemistry reach them, ‘ and 
force their shyest virtues out.’ Whoever sh.dl discover how 
'o make moss undergo complete putrefaction would ren¬ 
der a most imjiortant servico to mankind. I know of no- 
dijcoverv of the last century of near so much consequence. 
C'mdd that great end be accomplished at a moderate ex- 
|>ence, the greatest part of the land in Scotland would 
thereby be rendered as fertile as could be wished for. The 
desert vvould become a fruitful field indeed, and aubsistence 
might be raised, for four times the present number of in¬ 
habitants.” 

Having no discoveries of science to record, he ia 
obliged to confine himself to an account of some prac¬ 
tical attempts, which have, however, been accompa¬ 
nied with 80 mneh success, as to hold out immediate 
advantages of no ordinary sort, and hopes of much 
greater ones from the fanner progress of knowledge. 

To mix peat earth or moss with dung, in certain 
proportions, and also with lime, has b^n found to 
effect a complete putrefaction, and to ednvert it into 
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manure of a very powerful kind. The direction* are 
given which experience has suggested. Heat assists 
in the reduction. Weeds, all green and succulent ve¬ 
getables are powerful coadjutors. 

Another agent too which it appears not impossible 
to procure and apply iii almost any quantity is found 
to effect the same purpose. That is putrid ’muter. 
The author enumerates a great variety of cases, where 
a liquid of this sort, and already richly impregnated 
with manure is allowed to run to waste, or to exhale 
in the sun, to the great disgust and loss of health of 
the inhabii.iuts. Undoubtedly means are uot difficult 
to be t'liiind of rendering water putrid in any quantity 
that can he desired ; and thus an agent for the putre¬ 
faction ot^'inoss i; provided. Urine is in the same way 
elFecto.d, ani the fumes of dung while under fermen¬ 
tation. V'arioiis kinds of saline substances, sea-weed, 
and even" s»ra-wciter may be made to accomplish the 
same end. .Animal substances are extremely powertnl 
in effecting the reduction of moss. '' From the body, 
bloodj’and intestines of one horse,” says our author, 
“ properly mixed with moss, and fermented by it, 
with the aid of some weeds or other green vegetables, 
all twice or thrice turned over, no less than eighteen 
or twenty tons of rich dung may be formed in the 
space of seven or eight mouths.” The blood and 
garbage, he says, of one slaughtered bullock would 
make several tons of excellent manure. For the full, 
explanatory details we must refer to the treati-.e itself. 
We strongly hope that this subject‘will receive that 
attention which it so eminently deserves, and will 
speedily be piMsecuted to tho>-e useful results wbichsit 
^ appears so capable of yielding. Our author has per- 
''formed a most important service, in exhibiting in so 
sjirong a light the advantages which may reasonably 
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productive soil, gives occasion firSTt \ some observa 
tions on the draining of moss, whick bear strong 
marks of that practical sagacity and judgment which 
appear conspicuous in every part of this t^alise. Sur¬ 
face draining the author seems to think »^.in most 
places what is required, for the purpose nieVely of 
removing all standing water. Under-draining, os 
to any co.nsiderable depth he accounts in 
rnost cases prejudicial. His reasons appear highly sa¬ 
tisfactory. He then considers the application #f im¬ 
proved moss to pasture, to planting, and to the raising 
of corn. . 

Surface draining is the first and one of the most 
important operations in preparing moss soil for pas- 
tor&. Flooding clay, earth, or sand upon the moss, 
by streams of water, would in general be extremely 
effectual; or laying them on by other means when that 
is impracticable. A top dressing of these mixed with 
lime is.found to be very powerful. Even the clean¬ 
ings-of roads and ditches have the best effects. The 
various kinds of grasses which suit this particular soil 
ought to be studied, and sown, and trees phinled to 
atferd shelter. 

Th® fact is sufficiently ascertained that trees will 
gvovfr' on a moss soil; and the observations made by 
our author en the. circumstances which ought to be 
attended to. itv ending this object are well worthy of 
regard. 
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The various methods which have been, Oj naaj^be,- 
employed to prepare moss soil for the p'^uction'df 
corn are next considered. As the moa. is an excre¬ 
scence which has grown over a forn^^r surface, it 
sometimes Iiappens, that an excellent sfeiil is below it. 
In that case the removal of the moss, ‘where circum¬ 
stances are very favourable, as where water can be 
employed to float it off when cut, may be effectual. 
However, this is not, properly speaking, the improve¬ 
ment of moss. 'The burning of the moss has been 
sometimes employed, and to advantage. But in most 
circumstances it is a bad contrivance, dissipating a 
great deal of matter which might be converted to ex¬ 
cellent purposes. 

The tollowiiig aeeoant of a contrivance to clear the 
soil of mo«s, we will give in the author's own words : 

“ Vloatiua r.ff' iiKii.i, by moans of a stream of water, iii 
order to get at the soil it covers, has also been praetised in 
some places. But this iinxle of removing moss? ran only 
be piacticablc in few situations, and it ought never to be 
attempted, but where the superior value of the subsoil is 
adequate to the expence of iloating off" tire cucuriTberiDg 
moss-earth. _ ** 

“The most masterly undertaking of this kind cvef-st- 
tenipted in Britain, or, probably in the world, is that whic.. 
tvas projected and begun, on tlic estate of Blair-Druin- 
inoiid, hv the truly patriotic I,ord Kumes, and which has 
been successfully accoiujilishcd by iris sou, the present Mr, 
Drummond. Slimy thousands of acres of Ireautiful haugh 
land, sitii.-uod on Irotli sides of the river Forth, above lire 
bridge of Stirling, arc most unfortunately covered with 
rnoss, from three to fifteen teet deep. This extensive vale 
had, in former ages, lieen covered with growing wood, part 
oi’Si/lua Caledonia,' mentioned by 'iacitus. The iniiu- 
meralilc trees which composed that wood, are now found 
under the moss, lying by tire roots from which they sprutrg* 
and these roots arc also found in the ground, with their 
slioots and tendons far extended in the clay, in the very 
position in which they grew. That the cutting of thi* 
wood, gave birth to the moss which now covers it and the 
beautiful vale on which it grew, cannot be doubted. And 
it is equally clear, that tire Herculean labour of cutting 
down tnese extensive forests, has been performed by the 
Romans. The roads (evidently Roman works,) made 
through different parts of this extensive valley, upon the 
surface of the clav below the moss, the Ronian stationi 
yet entire in its vicinity, and the Roman utensils found un¬ 
der it. prove the cutting of tlrese woods to have been per¬ 
formed try that cnteqiri-sing people. About 1.500 acres of 
this moss form part of the estate of Blair-Drummond. 
Being flaw-moss, very deep, of small value as a soil, and 
the subsoil being a strong rich clay, I^ord Karnes, that 
bright ornament of his native country, planned the scheme 
of floating off the moss, by raising a stream of water from 
the river Teath, in a regular formed canal to the Forth ; 
and Iw dtis means to rdieve the' rich clay soil from the 
huge load of superincumbent moss, so as it might be culti¬ 
vated and tendered [iroductive. 

“ For this purpose, a whwl was constructed on the Per¬ 
sian model, whicn rises from the'river, and discharges into 
troughs about 20 feet high, upwards of tlKCe thousand pints 
of water every minute. The water so raised, being (9i^ed. 
to the moss, near two ihlles distant, is equally divided 
among the moss tenants, who store it up into, reservoirs cut 
into the solid moss, until it be convenient for them to use 
it. A regular canal, about two feet wide, and eighteim 
inches drap, being formed on the surface of the clay, at tire 
foot of tne moss brae, the.water is 1 m into that canal from 
the reservoir, and the moss being dog wnh spodds, is 
thrown into the canal, which floats it into the river Forth. 
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.break or dan of the inoH« about ten broad irom the 
^ tfcft^canal, is usually taken in, and when that is dug 
lot^clay, and the moss floated off, a new canal is 
■ formed at uVbottoin of the moss brae, and a new dass or 
break of the moss dug up and thrown into it. The average 
distance to wf ich tlie moss is tlius thrown, from the spade 
into the canals is five filet; yet when the di^ng up the 
moss, and throwing it into the canal at that average dis¬ 
tance, is undertaken at a farthing for each cubic yard, the 
labourer will gain upwards of two shillings sterling jicr day. 
Asa cubic yard of moss weighs upwar(|f of ninety stones, a 
labourer will dig up in one day, and throw from liis spade, 
to the average distance of five yards, about 4,50U stones 
weight of moss-earth. 

“ Tlie wheel was erected, and the water brought to the 
nioss, at the proprietor’s cx|>e.iice. Tiie moss bus beeu par¬ 
celled out ill small lots, of 8 acres earh, on leases ot .‘)8 
years, and the tenanis were mostly Highlanders, who had 
neen turned out by their landlords, «’hcii the lands they 
occupied were converted into slieep-walks. Tlie proprietor 
rave each settler a (juuiility of meal, with liinlicr, .ind some 
further aid in building a liouse. The rent was low at first, 
but rises considerably after a fixed period. The colony be¬ 
gan be planted about the year lyCS, and it now contains 
neagflOOO souls, wiio, in general, live very eoinfortablv, in 
n^'A. small houses, mostly built of brick. Near 500 acres 
^t this moss have already been dug up to the clay, and car¬ 
ried off in this manner. As the average tbickriess of the 
moss is probably about 8 fact, no less than 78g,3.‘iS,000 
cubic yards of moss, weighing upwards of 71,839,y70,000 
stones, must have been dug up, thrown on an average to a 
distance of five feet, and carried off by the artificial stream 
of waterl 

“ From the lands thus cleaned of moss, between two and 
three thousand bolls of grain are now raised annually. Sixty 
horses, and between two or three hundred cows, are now 
•upported upon a piece of land, which formerly did not 
yiwd a penny per acre of yearly rent. Great, indc^, is the 
nonour due to the worthy and venerable patriot who 
projected the scheme, that has relieved so many of his fel¬ 
low-creatures from misery, and taught them that industry 
by which they have enriched themselves, and greatly bene¬ 
fited society. The patriotism of the father shines conspi¬ 
cuous in his son; who, besides the enlargement of his rent- 
rolls, has the singular felicity of seeing his colony increase 
daily in wealth and happiness, hy pursuing the paths of 
virtuous industry, which iic and Kis father have opened to 
their view. Such coiisolaliuii does not fall to the lot of many. 
Itliould covet the felicity which Mr. Urummond must de¬ 
rive from a survey of his moss colony, infinitely more than I 
would do the whole labours and achievements of Mr. Pitt, 
or of Bonaparte. I much doubt if either, or both of them, 
can survey their works with the degree of pleasure which 
that gentleman must feel, on viewing the people he has 
rendered happy, and the service he has done to society." 

The cultivation of moss, more properly so called, 
consists in certain modes of dmining, manuring, 
ploughing, cropping, 8ec. The details of the author 
are too multifarious on this point to enable us to give 
any analysis of his instructions. But we earnestly re> 
commend attention to them in the treatise itself to all 
those whose employment, interest, or taste, connect 
them with this subject. It is not a matter of slight 
importance, that so great a part of the surface of 
Great Britain, at present useless, should afford so fair 
a prospect of being In a short time rendered in the 
highest degree advantageous and productive. 

Hie instructions which the author give% with re¬ 
gard to the manuring of moss are very full and parti- 
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cular, and bear intrimie evidence 
and important. Almost every substance' whatever^ 
be saySf'WiU cerate as a manure to'peat earth, and it 
is in that respect more eas* to improve moss than any 
other species of soil. " Ciay, sand, earth, rotten rock, 
with every solid, weighty, and adhesive substance 
whatever, which is capable of being reduced to a pow¬ 
dery state by the weather, will form a rich and ihjw- 
erful manure to a peat soil. No matter how meagre 
the substance be, provided only it be weighty, and 
capable of being reduced into earth, it will change the 
mechanical arrangement of the peat earth, and give it 
that solidity which it so much wants.’’ He explains 
the effects of burning, of gypsum, wliich he repre¬ 
sents as above all things efficacious, of qcick-liine, of 
marl, dung, urine, and various other substances, as 
manures. 

Potatory, he says, are the most proper for a most 
soil tlie first time after it is broken up. The crop is 
good both in quantity and quality, and it tends greatly 
to prepare and matine the soil for other tilings. 
Something particular is to be observed in the cukiva- 
tion, which the author points out. Oafs are best to 
succeed, and should be managed in the manner he 
directs. Barley is often raised to good advantage, 
but seldom so good as oats. Wheat has been raised 
and turned out a tolerable crop, but it is apt to be 
thrown out by the heaving of the ground by the win¬ 
ter and spring frosts. Rolling would be Uie best an¬ 
tidote ; but njoas soil is too soft at first to bear the 
feet of cattle. Pease succeed very well, as also beans. 
Turnips are a most valuable crop. Clover too of the 
finest kind is raised on moss. And greens and cab¬ 
bages, with most kinds of succulent herbs, are founij. ‘ 
to thrive on that soil. 

The author concludes with fliese words: \ 

“ When I consider Igirpj-^ siirfg ire of' 

Scotland is now.ljpj^dirTeep under cold torpid peat earth; 
how injurious^at substance is to the atmosphere, and m 
vegetation; J^w rapidly it is increasing; how easily its 
growth mtg/t be interrupted; its pernicious effects rcin^ied 
by cultivi^n; how profitable to the proprietor, the pos- 
scssor^,;^ the public, such ciiltivatien would be, I camiot 
refifjpirtrom expressing surprise and regret at the little at¬ 
tention a matter of such vast importance has vet met with. 
To reuse my countrymen from that astonishing and cnl- 
pablc indifference, to a matter of the first magnitude, is the 
most ardent wish of my heart. If these remarks shall have 
the least tendency to stimulate the pro]>rictors of land, 9 r 
their tenants, to further exertions in rcclaiiiiins moss, in¬ 
duce others belter qualified to throw greater Tight on the 
important subject, or even to point out the errors I may 
have fallen into, my most sanguine ambition will be grati¬ 
fied. My sole object is to draw the attention of the public 
to a subject of great importai^ce, as yet strangely overlooked. 
If my wish shall be accomplished, I shall he extremely 
happy. If not, 1 shall still nave the consolation of having 
done my utmost for the public good." 

He professes himself to be without the benefits of 
a liberal education. But even his style is an admirable 
proof how necessarily good expressions follow clear 
and accurate thoughts. The language in geoerai is 
highly proper, and correct; and there are here and 
there some little things, which so far from displeasing, 
are agreeable, bearing the flavour of the soil, and 
indicating that the mao is what be professes t# be. 

3 X. 
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fhe Jomiiai o/* Andrew EllicoCt, I«t< Ctimnisihner on 
klo^' of ih« Umted Statfs, for driemining the 
Bonniar^ between the United States, and. the Pos¬ 
sessions of His Vatholk iMajestii in dimeriett, con¬ 
taining Occasional Uemarhs on the Silaation, Soil, 
Hixfvrst Hatural Productions, and Diseases of the 
diff’ertut Countries on the Ohiet, Mississippi, and Guff 
of Me.xico,v)ithG Maps,Sj-e. +/». Boards, \t. \ u.tid. 
Philadelphia. Johnson, London, 

This work is intended to exhibit an account of all 
th© proceedings of Mr. Ellicot, in executing the 
commission with which ho was entrusted by the 
United States, for ascertaining the bovindary between 
their territory and that of the king of Spain, in the 
year 17<)0’and to cointnunicaie such further infor¬ 
mation respecting the country lynng in the neighbonr- 
hood of that boun.iaiy, as Mr. EUicot could procure, 
or thought proper to impart. 

This ought to have been a work of considerable 
interest. It relates to a territory of no small import¬ 
ance, and concerning which our information is far 
from perfect. It relates to the whole course of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, the country of Louisiana, and 
both the Floridas, with the gulph of Mexico, It is 
true Louisiana was not then transferred to the United 
States. But the United States then looked to it with 
strong desire, and anticipated a time when it would 
be theirs. Mr. Ellicott resided three years in those 
parts, and vested as he was with the authority of the 
States, and with all the means of his public function, 
he bad it in bis pow'er to procure the most full infor¬ 
mation. In this journal, therefbm, all the instruc¬ 
tion which could properly be contained in a book of 
Ravels was to be ex|x.>cted. We might have looked 
for a complete .account of the climate of the country, 
of its surface, its soil, knd productions; of its inha- 
bit^Sf hoir'Tliui.‘iJw 08 &.- how employed, bow nu¬ 
merous, of what character, liow''‘£'^*^ned; and all 
this added to the details more purely od^ial respecting 
the execution of the commission with'which Mr. 
Ellicott was entrusted. Mr. Ellicott seetw to have 
proposed to him-.elf to perform this servia* to the 
public. But had be not executed that commtH'(| to 
him by his government with more ability, it woCild 
have little reason to employ him again. It appears 
however, if we may trust to the derails here presented 
us, that the case is different; and that the business 
of the States Mr, Ellicott transacted with no little 
skill and address. We are obliged herwever, to de¬ 
clare that ho has not performed the office of an in¬ 
structor of the public with great success; and all the 
informatioii we derive from Mr. Ellicott respecting 
the important regions which lie between the Allegany 
mountains and the western boundary of Louisiana 1» 
very trifling indeed. 

The jeurnal begins with an account of the author’s 
journey from Philadelphia to Pittsbuigh, in which 
there is very little which is not in the roost common 
strain of the most insignificant travel writers. There 
is an observation however on certain indications by 
the thermometer which has not occurred, to many 
people, though it is not unimportant: 

SSdr Walked out about half an hour before sun-rise, 
and perceived a.fiDflr boan froiUwTbe theanometer waa 40? 
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on the outside ef my window; but when ptaeed on ^ 
ground among the graM it fell to S5**; it was^*n 
Oil a fence-rail which was covered with frost aivvfeH*to94®} 
but upon scraping together a small qiianti'jf of the frost, - 
and applying it t(v the bulb, the mercury iicstnediately fell 
to SS°. It nas been supposed by some writers, that 8 hoar 
frost could bb produced by a less'Jegree of cold than 38^ 
because such frosts frequently appear when the .thermometer 
stands 6 or 7 degrees above that point. This mistake must 
have arisen from supposing the degree of heat where the 
thermometer is Suspended, and where the frost appears, to 
be the same ; which upon experiment will be found not to 
be the case." 

In tiie account of the author’s voyage down the 
Ohio, though he professes to include in it an account 
of the river, of the land in its neighbourhood, aud 
the inhabitants, the inforniatioii is very scanty and 
insignificant. And the occurrences at the mouth of 
the Ohio, and down the Mississippi to the town of 
Natchez, form a very jejune detail, which, affords 
nothing interesting either in the adventures of the 
party, or in the information communicated respecting 
the country. ^ 

I The third chapter, which relates to the aut.’or’s 
diplomatic, or comniissorial functions, is much niuie 
! full in its information, and of considerable interest, 
j It contains his official corresjHindence with the officers' 

1 1 ) 1 " the king of Spain relative to the evacuation of cer¬ 
tain places which had been ceded to the United States, 
and to the ascertaining of the boundary, which was 
then to be described between the possessions of the 
! two powers. Various circumstances are related 
' which ate necessary to explain many parts of the cor- 
' respondence. A strong disposition was manifested by 
the officers of his most Catholic Majesty to elude the 
conditions of surrender, by every kind of chicanery, 
and laying hold of every pretence for delay. Certain 
' Iransactiuns too of considerable importance took place 
among the inhabitants, one party siding strongly with 
the commissioner of the States, but another party, 
by private inffueuce, endeavouring to thwart him. 
TItese circumstances, though not related in the most 
saiisfactory manner, yet communicate some informa¬ 
tion not without importance. 

The nutlior after this, proceeds to a more particular 
account of the Mississippi river, the settlements, and 
the adjacent country. We cannot say that in thU 
chapter he affords not instruction. But we may 
.safely say that it is unfortunate to have treated of so 
important a subject in a way so little interesting. The 
.information is very meagre; and it is not given in 
such a way as to indicate that the author uo^cstood 
very clearly what was worthy of being collected and 
what not. It bears none of the marks either of a 
philosophical or of a very sharp and observing mind. 
There is something however in the following details: 

« Those who are descending the Ohio and. Mississippi, 
and have been pleased with the prospect of law rivers 
rushing together among hills and luouniains, will antici- 
.pate the pleasure of viewing the conflux of those stupen¬ 
dous waters. ^ But their expectations will not be realized* 
the prospect is neither grand nor Romantic; here are no 
bills to variegate the scene, nor mountains from whose 
summits the tncancicring of the waters may be traced, nor 
.chasms thaough which they have forced their way. The 
.prospect is no more than the meeting of-wiMrsi ol^dNI 
> 8 
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width, ai«i)^ Hk sounds, on onr low southern coast. 
N UMm great rivers after draining a vast extent of moun¬ 
tainous amkhiily county, join their waters in the gwani|i 
through wlKh the Aiissigsiii|ii passes into the gulf of 
Mexico. Ibis swamp extends from the high lands in the 
United Stat(^ to the jhigh lauds in Louisjam; through 
various parts of whicn the river has at different |Kriods 
made its way. From the best information I could obtain, 
the swamp is from thirty-six to forty-five miles wide, from 
the bounaary many miles up, (the whole of which is se¬ 
veral feet under water every annual ifiundation') and much 
the grc.ntcr part of it lies on the west side of the prcfc.-it 
bed of the river. From the mouth of the Ohio, to tlie 
southern boundary of the United States, the Mississippi 
touches but two or three places on the west side that arc 
not annually inundated, and even tlicse arc for a time insu¬ 
lated j but on the east side it washes the higli laud in 
eleven places. 

“ The swamp appears to be composed of the mud and 
sand, carried by Mad river into the Missouri, and by the 
Atissouri into the Mississippi, to which niiwbe added, the 
washing of the country drained by the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, with their numerous branches, which furnish 
a frtjsh stratum every inniidation. This stratum is depo- 
sitc» upon a stratum of leaves and other dead vegetables; 
^'rtich had fallen the preceding autumn. These strata may 
■/lie readily ex.-imined in many parts of the swamp, and 
banks of the river. I'he thickness of the deposilcd strata 
differs considerably, and principally depends upon the rlu- 
ntion of the different inundations. In I7f)7, the iuuiKl,i- 
tion was complete by the last of February, and the river 
was not entirely within its banks till the beginning of Sep- 
teinltcr following. Hut in the year 1798, the inundation 
was not complete till after the middle of May, and the 
river was generally within its batiks by the first oT August. 
'I'he mean pcmciidicular height to which the river rises, 
(at the time of tlic iniimlation,) above the low water mark 
at the town of Natchez, is .about 65 feet. 

” In descending the river, you meet with but little 
variety; a few of the sand bars and islands, will give a 
•ample of the whole. When the water is low, you have 
high muddy banks, quick-sands, and sand bars ; and when 
full, you might almost as well be at sea: for days together 
you will float without meeting with any thing like soil in 
the river, and at the same time be environed by an uninha¬ 
bitable, and almost impenetrable wilderness.” 

After an 3 b.«tract ot the history of the settlements, 
on the Mississippi, the author communicates the fol-^ 
lowing particulars respecting one of the most import¬ 
ant ot the settlements; 

" The soil in the district of Natchez is at present un- 
comnionlv fertile: but the country being high, hilly and 
broken, the fine rich mould will be washed away after a 
series of cultivation, and the country become less produc¬ 
tive. 'rids tract of good upland is not very extensive, 
being about ISO miles in length, along the Mississippi, and 
not more than S3 in breadth. 

'* The stapid commodity of the settlement of Natchez 
is cotton, which the country produces in great abundance, 
and of a good quality, 'fhe making of indigo, and raising 
tobacco, were carried on with great spirit some years ago; 
but they have both given way to the cultivation of cotton. 
TTie country produces maize, or Indian com, equal, if 
not superior to any part of the United States i the time of 
planting it is from the beginning of March, until the be- 
dnningof July, The cotton is generally planted in the 
latter end of February, and the beginning of March. Rye 
has been attempted iti some places, and r^ed with success; 
but wheat has not yet succeeded. Apples an# cherries are 
scarce, but peaches, plumbs and figs arc very abundant. 
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The vegetables of iheiMiddl* states gMienlly sueeeed there. 
'The sugar canc has been aiieiiipted in the southern part of 
the district, near tlte boundary; 1 have not yet Ireard tvith 
what success: but from Poiiit Coupic, down to the gulf 
of Mexico, it answers at present lietUT than anv other arti¬ 
cle ; and sugar has within a few years past become tho 
staple commodity of that part of the Alississippi. A va¬ 
riety of oranges, both sweet and sour, with lemons, afe in 
great plenty on that part of the river. 

“ Froni^ tlie great number of artificial mounds of earth 
to be seen through the whole settlement of Natchez, it 
must at some former pcriotl have lieen well pOpuLiled. 
Those iiioiiiuls or Uiimili, arc generally square and flat on 
the top ; add to this cireii in stance in favour of the former 
population of that district, the following fact, which is 
very eonelusivc. In ail parts where new pkndiHons are 
opened, broken Indian eurthen-warc is to*bc met with, 
some of the pieces are in tolerable preservation, and retain 
disiinctl-, the original ornaments ; but none of it appears to 
have e\er been glazed. 

“ 'J'lie climate is very cbangc.ablc during the winter, as 
may be seen in the Appendix ; but the summer is regularly 
hot. During my residence at Natchez the greatest degree 
of cbld was about 17' and of heat 96 ' by Farenheit's scale. 

'* The permanent degree of heat may be stated at about 
140 beyond that of Pennsylvania. 'Die conclusion i.s 
drawn from the following facts. In Pennsylvania the 
mean temperature of the iiest spring and well water, is 
about .51 and from the Mississippi, east to the Atlantic, 

III the parallel of 3P 1 found it about 65 ^ the difl'erenee is 
14 >. 

“ The natives of the southern jiart of the Alississippi are 
generally a sprightly [>eople, and ap|)car to have a natural 
turn for mechanics, painting, music, and the polite ac¬ 
complishments, blit their system of education is $0 ex- 
’trcmely defective, that little real science is to be met with 
among them. Many of the planters arc industrious, and ' 
enjoy life not only in plenty mit affluence, and generally 
possess the virtue of hospitalitA which never fails to im¬ 
press the stranger and traveller^ith a favourable opinmn of 
the country, and its iofeiHxRiifr' ' 

“ A large x..»,i<drtion of the inhabitants below the 
boundary, a;5 descended from the original French settlers 
and advenyK'crs, and still retain in a great degree, the lan¬ 
guage, in/iners and customs of their ancestors 

“ Thj^orses are tolerably gootl, but not equal to those 
of ^(n'iisylvania. Many of them have been taken wild on 
tl#west side of the Alississippi, and are used both for the 
saddle and draught. Few animals are reduced to obedience 
and taught subordination more readily. « - 

“ Contrary to my expectation, I found the cattle in the 
settlement of Natchez nut little inferior in size to those of 
the middle states, 'fhey are extremely numerous, and it is 
not uncommon for the wealthy planters to possess from 
one to two hundred head, and sometimes more. The 
cows yield much less, and poorer milk than those of the 
northern states. 

“ The domestic animals of that conntry, arc not so 
gentle ns those of the northern states. This probably 
arises from the little dcpcndancc they have upon man for 
their support. In the middle and northern states, they 
have to look up to their owner for their daily support; but 
in that country they can (lOss through the winter without 
his aid. If this idea be correct, may not the domestic 
situation of animals be considered a forced state, and will 
not the degree of their domestication be in proportion to 
their dependence ? 

“ The mutton of that country is well tasted; but the 
wool of ilte sheep is more hairy, and less valuable than in 
the middle and northern states. 

** The hogs are but little, if any thing, inferior to tho;^ 
2x2 
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of any part of the Unitedl Statea, provided they receive the 
same atteution. 

“ The wild animals of the middle stales will generally 
he found as far south as the boundary, except the red fox, 
(canis volpes,) ground hog, (arctomys monax,} and musk 
rat, {inus zibetbicus,} but they are evidently somewhat 
smaller.” 

After this statistical information, the author re¬ 
turns to the proceedings among the inhabitants, 
wbrch legardcd bimselt or the Spanish governor and 
officers; and to the negotiations and correspondence 
between l<i;n and those officers and governor concern¬ 
ing the du'y which he was appointed to perform. In 
giving the account of certain resolutions adopted in a 
committee of the inhabitants, the author takes occa-, 
sinn to gi\£ us his notions respecting the mode in 
w'hich those regions ought to be governed, at least 
for the present. As this is now the subject of a dis¬ 
pute in the United Slates, of a dispute wliich will 
probably not have unimportant consequences, the 
sentiments of a man of considerable authority, like 
Mr. Eliicott, thus purposely explained and published, 
arc not without interest: 

*' By the n-soloilon of the !3lh, the coniniittce imposed 
a very difficult task upon me; but with which 1 mvcrllic- 
Icss end»'avoorp<l in comply, and after my ideas weic 
tlirown together, ibcj wcic siibiniitrd to that body, and 
approved of hcft're iht y were transinittii! lo ilir dip.irimenl 
of state. As that cc.mmiiiiicahnii combined my stntiiiiciils, 
(which lia\c b'vn c».trimclv misreprrstnied,) icl.itnc to 
the local an<i p<>'iiic.i| siieation of the cou:j.iiy, I thall give 
tin; tiibstancc <j1 ' it from itiy ori,,i/iai notes. 

“ Thejirt/, u.'id principal ohji'ci with ilic committee was 
a coiistiluiiaii, or form of poscrmiicnl, and thongli nnf 
sexprcs<.ly menliooed in tlit; rctobc, (on account of the 
neutrality, and the Spanisl'i govciuincol hai m ■, yet a iionn- 
nal existence,) was tiererl^icloss well niidcistood. 

‘t^Oii the s ubjec t of '^vcromciit, ihcie Inue ever been 
sucliVa»__s^ji«y'is no plan which 
human wisdom could devise that wouInLuiVV find opponents, 
and none so bad, that would nut have aortocates. 'I'iiis 
diversity of opinion arises in part from habits e>^ly acquired, 
and which vary gradually with the dift'erenc staff's of civili¬ 
zation, and the unequal distribution of vvcaltli iiV.,! country. 

*' In framing a goveriinicnt for a district or sci^V^nent, 
it will be proper to inquire into the population, lTX.|ts, 
state of civil society, and circumstances of the inhabitants : 
because the.^c, for a time, inav be such that a government 
purely representative would be very improper, by being 
placed completely in the power of the vicious, indigent, 
and uninformed; would oppress the wealthy and iiidiisiri- 
on$, on whom the burden of .supporting govermnent ge¬ 
nerally fills; and wliich would probably be tlie case at 
present in Natchez, lor this like other new countries, is 
peopled by the following descriptions of persons, viz. peo¬ 
ple of auiViiion and enterprize, who have calculated upon 
an increase of fame and fortune, others who have fled 
from their creditors, and some, (not a few,) from justice; 
to which may with propriety lie added, those who fled 
ftoro the United States during the revolutionary war, for 
their monarchical principles, or treasonable practices. 

“ When settlements us they grow up from the causes 
above mentioned, become constantly incorporated with old 
and stable governments, they generally produce bnt a small 
hicouvenience by having a prniiortinnuhte share in the ge¬ 
neral representation ; hut the en'ect would be very different, 
if such a settlement without any qualification of the elec- 
tors, a.s to property and allegiance, should be iiivesterl with 
llie soveiei^ power of legislating for tbcuiselvies. la case 
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of such an event, creditors might expect to be injnred^^ 
not ruined, gentlemen of probity, worth, and infe&ift«tr%,.r'' 
neglected, it not persecutra, and public conful?HCv anni- 
hilated. J 

" It appears to me, that a territorid government similar 
to that of fhe North Western Territory, is lass expensive, 
and better calculated than a renres^tative btte, for doing 
justice in a district populated from the causes above men¬ 
tioned, and where the habits of the people have in part 
been formed under a despotism, and by wlioin the princi¬ 
ples of representative government must be but imperfectly 
understood, and the free white population supposed not Ur 
exrtfed five or six thousand souls. The governor, in con¬ 
junction with the judges, lieing competent to the selection 
and adoption of laws for the district, from tlie codes of the 
difVerent states, (comprized in the Union,) and those laws 
thus adopted, being again subject to the approbation of 
congress is as great a change fiotn despotism, towards re> 
firesentative government, a.s ought suddenly to be made in 
ilie situation of any people, (however enlightened,) until 
their habits, ciicumstanres and morals heeome mqfe con- 
geni.il to the true principles of liberty; otherwise there will 
be great danger of falling into lieeiuiousness which is the 
natural extreme. This may be considered political he esy, 
but it will be found nrthudn.x in practice. 

“ Although domestic slavery is extremely disagrrcahle 
the iidi.-ibitants of the eastern states, it will nevertheless be 
expedient to tnlcr.i'c it in (he district of Natchez, where 
that species of properly is very common, and let it remain 
on the same footing as in tlie sniuhern states, otherwise 
einigr.ints po'-sessed of that kind of properly, would be in¬ 
duced to settle in the Spanish teiritory. 

“ The munner of di. posing of the vacant land, is a sub¬ 
ject in which ihe inhaliniiius are iiiaieri.dly mierestcd. The 
mode heli'ioliire pursued by the IJniiei! Slates, would nei¬ 
ther gi\e satisfaction to the present inhabiuinls, nor in my 
opiinon be good policy, setiitig aside the advantage it gives 
the wealiln, in a iiioiiopolv the most dangerous of any 
other to the liberties of ihe pe qile. by disposing of he 
vacant land in small traci«, and ai a moderate price, the 
preference being given to actual settlers, a firm, compact 
settlement would s|)eedily be lornied, which from its loeal 
.situation, would be very advamageous to the United Stales 
in case of a war with Spain : another leason for this prac¬ 
tice i.s, the danger of losing a ninnbtr of onr citizens, who 
would be induced to settle in the Simnish territory, where 
lands are obtained in any quatitity, (great or small,) upon 
very easy atid advantageous terms, 

“ There is yet one other source of uneasiness among the 
inhabitants, and which relate? to their titles. It appears 
that murh the greater part of the lands now occupied, are 
covered by old Britisn grants. The occupiers of tho.se 
l.inds may l>e divided into two classes. First, those who 
continued in the country after its conquest by the Spaniards, 
and renewed their titles tinder his Catholic Majesty, and 
secondly, those who .arc seated on old British grants, 
which became forfeited to the crown of S|)ain by their 
owners or attomics not appearing, and occupying ihetn 
agreeably to the tenor of two proclamations or edicts, is¬ 
sued by his Catholic Majesty; the one dated in 1786 , but 
whether this was the first or last, I am unable to say, as I 
have not yet b«n able lo procure cither of ihemr The 
lands thus forfeited, have been granted by the officers of 
his Catholic Mtuestv, in the same manner, as practised in 
g|ranring vacant lanfis. This class of settlers may be con¬ 
sidered at composing the body of the settlement. With 
respect to the first class, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt at to the validity of their titles; and the seecna. 
upon the principles of justice and equitv, are perhaps 
equally saffi 5 but they have their fears, and are therefore 
dcsirouuthat an act of congress may be passed eoniumiug 
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bcir titles, that were good under the crown of Spain, 
the final ratification of the laie treatv. So 
far the repre^tation was made to the deparimcnt of stale, 

'^tccabiy to m request of the permanent cominittre." 

The next chapter contains an account of the .au¬ 
thor’s procee^g') hi t/rming the line of d«ntarcJtion, 
aod the difHcuities with which he was opposed. It 
contains also some account of the Pearl or Half-way 
river, and of lake Pouichartrain. 

On the author’s arrival at New Orleans, after ful¬ 
filling the duty above meniioned, he made a numlier 
of astronomical observations with a view of ascer¬ 
taining the exact geographical position of that city. 

These are given in tlie appendix. We are favoured 
with an account of New Orleans, part of which we 
shall extract for the inforniatiuii of our reader.s: 

“ New Orleans has now become a place of very con¬ 
siderable importance, both on account of its populuiion 
and commerce, and some gentlemen of respectable laicnis 
are looking forward with pleasure to a period, which they 
conceive not distant, when it will be annexed to the United 
Statet. For my own part,' I do not see any advantage wc 
coulf*. derive from the po-sessinn of it at” present. The 
U'.ited Slates are already in a great degree possessisl of its 
•,..f(ommerce, and draw from it annually a very lai-gc sunt in 
specie, and that probably, with much more case tlian if it 
was in our possession Wlten I give this opinion, ] 
would only he '..nderstood to mean while it is in the pos- 
ses.sion of nis Catholic Maj sty llailier than a transfer 
should l>c made of it lu any power in Kurope, or than it 
should Irecotvie a part of a new empire, I should think it 
our interest to possess i;. 

“ It has Ijeeti rlniihietl whether the local situation, or 
scite of the city of Now Oiloaiii, is the last that could tx' 
chosen to comhhic generally the greaitsi uumher of nd- 
vanfciges, wiili the lowest di,adraii;ages. Lower dowi, 
the river would be mote eunveiiicnt as a sea-port; hut the 
ground is lower, softer, and the eonniry less healthy: 
further up the river, the country is hip.her, firmer, ami 
mote healthy' ; hut the dilfieiiliy uf a-cending witli ship¬ 
ping, would increase almost in geuinetiie.il ratio. For it 
must be observed, that although there is u siuall swell in 
the river, wliich is soineiime.'i pciceivetl as high as New 
Orleans, the current is nevertheless alwjiys strong into the 
gulf of Mexico j and therefore, no advantages arc ever to 
ue expected from the tides. And vvlicn the winils havv 
been unfavourable, vessels have been known to be upwards IjUidfi and fortn of the dillcrent parts was very whimsical. 

of six weeks in going np to New Orleans front the lialite -' ' ' ..*' ■ *. '-' — 

which is a serious drawback upon the profits of a voyage ; 
add to this the danger of sickness among the tiaiids, it 
they should be nnfortunalely delayed in that low, marshv 
country in summer, or the beginning of autumn, and it 
will prolmbly attpear, that the city is already snllieienily 
distant from the mouth of the river. There is one argu¬ 
ment in favour of the present situation which has not been 
answered by the advocates for a position higher up, and 
that is, the facility with which all the coasting trade east 
of the Mississippi, is connected with the city of New Or¬ 
leans, by meairs of the canal already mentioned, the 
Bayou St. John’s and the Lakes, and which could not be 
carried on with the same rase at any other point. How¬ 
ever if the situation is not the be.st, it is now too late to 
remedy it, as the wealth, population and capital in trade is 
•o considerable, that the certainty of a market will prevent 
any competition for many years,' and consequently impede 
the growth of any other place within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance. 

No (dace upon this continent, and pei;t|apa in the 
woiild, can command the trade of an equal «t^ of fer¬ 


tile country as that of New Orleans; and as that vajl 
tuuiitry increases in popuLiion, so inusi that city in mag¬ 
nitude, vvcalih and ctiiuineire. 

•* The weather during tin; summer season at New Or¬ 
leans is warm, siihry, and disagreeable; but thiring the 
cool months there are few plaees more disirahle : it theu 
abounds with health, and a vaiieiy of well-eriiiducted 
amusements ; which are encourage-l and pruii-eu-tl by the 
govcrnuient; but this, though pleitsiug, n imv he ob- 
serve-i, IS chanicterisiic of iL-'-poii^ui, and ii.itiii ill-, irriuv* 
out of ail arbitrary goveinnient. The nimil of n-a , ijeing 
active, must Ik- einploveil, and if nui occupied by aiiiuse- 
nients, may in its pursuit of oiijects to rc.st upon, bo di- 
recictl to the invcsiig.itioii uf the principles of liheiiy, and 
inquiries into the coiiiliioi of piihlio ofiiccrs, which .tro of 
all things the most to he dreaded, and arc the most excejj- 
tionahle to the feelings of an ailiitrary magisti'q^c. 

“ Tlie plan of the city of New Orleans is regular ; the 
streets cross each other at right angles ; and are acroniuio- 
(l.iied by tlieir narrowness, to the neat, of the climate, it 
IS Ibrlificd on the sides cx’posctl to the l.nid by a work, 
vvhicli ihougli not strong, is lar from being contemptiUe. 

“'Fhe ciiv has sulleieil .several times severely by fires, 
but has entirelv recovered from the ci'feeisof them ; by the 
last, the greater part of it vvjs laid in ashes. It now af¬ 
fords many good housci, hinli in a hand.si)me style." 

There is something vvhiiiisical and charatterlstic; in 
what lie relates uf the signing of the instrunici.ts at 
New Orleans: 

“ On the ?3:l of Fchinarv, Governor Gityoso and my¬ 
self sieiied four reports, two in Fnglish, and two in the 
Spanish language, confirming all the wt.ik done hefor'- the 
/ill of Juno, lfi|« ; afier lli.il day, the execution of the 
work on behalf of his (.Catholic Majc'-ty, wa- submitted to 
i-Villiam Dunbar, Estp and I'apt. Minor; but Mr. Dit:'- 
b-tr coiiiiiiued but a few months in the employ, alter 
which the whole duty <li voheduipon f'apt. Minor. One 
report in each language was inft-iulcil for the cxeeiiiive of 
the Uni'fd S'ai”«, and the uthel two in the same manner 
for Ins Catholic \lajc.sty J 

“ Great cerenioiiv.v.^s’tisfcd at signing the b.'-trurnents. 
The Governor h.-rl a large, table coveretl with fine green 
cloth placed, m the h-sll of the government house, on 
which the Exports were laid. A hghie>l wax taper for melt¬ 
ing the setting vvax was tilaeeil by the side of a new silver 
stuiulish .lAvhieh apjiearetl to have been made for the occa- 
siim. *{110 W'orkinansiiip was well done, hut the consiruc- 


I’hc sand-box was in the fortn of a drum, braced with fine 
silver wire, and ornamented with engravings, representing 
various implements of war. ’Fhe vessel that contained the 
ink rcpresentctl a bedded mortar, wliicii could be elevated 
and depressed at pleasnre, as occasion might require, and 
was liKewise decorated with engravings ; this device the 
Governor observed was in character, as the inattcr drawn 
from the tnoiiih of the vessel frequently proved very des¬ 
tructive. The pounce-box was in the form of a globe or 
sphere, on wiiich was engraven tite etiuator, ecliptic, co- 
liires, tropicks, &c. After ^ short dissertation upon this 
staiidish, the manufacturing of which 1 presume delaved 
for several days the execution of the instruments, the Go¬ 
vernor and myself seated ourselves at the table and signed 
the reports; they were then handed to oor secretaries and 
attested.” 

The eighth chapter contains an accoui^t of certain 
miscellaneous proceedings of the author, of a number 
of astronomical observations, of some transactions 
with the Indians, of the Mobile river and the town of 
that name, of the Coeuccuh and city of Pensacola, of 
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the ChaKahocha rirer, and West Florida, with its im¬ 
portance to the United States. Of the fulness and 
importance of fhe information coninjunicaied respect¬ 
ing these partir ulars our readers will be able to judge 
pretty accurately from what they have already seen. 
On the importance ol West Florida Mr. Ellicot thus 
expresses himself: 

“ Tile up-laii(l of \Vi’st Floriila, as it is now bounded, 
li "eiicr.ill} of a vm mfei'or quality, except on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and is of iiut little value for cither uiantiiig or 
farinint;. The river boitoiiis, or Hats arc all fertile; but too 
iueoiisiilorabk* .'s to quaiiliiv, or too low and tnarshy, to 
give much \aliie to ilic piovince. 

“ It m.iv he oi)'ervei!, ilidciio restrictioiisintliis country, 
bai-e 1)lv;i loi'ii(i so eileclivc, as to prevent sctileiiients 
being lu.ule vviiere tlie land lias been good. A conclusion 
niav i.hLrefori; ho fairly drawn, that tins province, which 
h.i;. been allied bv Frarice, Great llriiain and Spain, each 
in her turn, and yet remains ilia great degree unsettled, 
nnisr he materially dcfeoiive in point of soil. 

“ It is true, iiiat liie cities or towns of Mobile, and 
Pensat'iila, liave been flourishing places, but this was 
owing to causes not immediately de|ieiulent upon the soil. 
Tile latter was tlic seat of goveriuueiit vviiiiu the province 
was held by Great Jirllain, and from the excellence of the 
harbour vv.is much frequented by the shipping of that na¬ 
tion, and both places well situated for carrying on the In¬ 
dian trade, which was at that time very considerable ; but 
that trade having greatly decre.ised, from want of inhabi¬ 
tants, and the ncccssarv articles of exporiatinn, those cities 
liavc dachno.l also. Mobile is now beginning to recover, 
hut ibis is owing to the seltlements forming north of tlie 
boundary, on ilic Toiiibecbv, and AlabatUa rivers. Not- 
wiihstanding the favourable situation of those cities, they 
can never bo of inucli consequence but from the settlemeip 
of tho country north of the boundary, which has greatly 
.the advantage in point of suil and climate. 

“ Aliliuugli West Flopda is of but little importance, 
wlicii considered alone, Ind unconnected with the country 
iiorili of it, ilji of inimci’ise consequence when viewed as 
pusscssiug-^atr the a’vETiueTTT^wwivnjercc to, and from a 
large productive country. A country eSftehding north from 
the .list degree of north latitude, to the sources of the 
Pearl, P.iscagola, Tombeeby, Alabama, Coececuh, Chat- 
tahocha, and Flint rivers, and at least .'iOO mif'S from east 
to west. The coast <if this proviijce abounds\.^ive-oak 
and red cedar, in conoidcraulc abundance, lit ship 
building, which is not to be met with north oP-hc 
boundary. 

•' From a he safety of the coast of this province, added 
to the great number of harbours proper for coasting vessels, 
that of Pensacola into which a fleet may sail, and ride with 
safety, and that of St. Joseph's, into which vessels not 
drawing more than teventcen feet water may sail at all 
times ; it niu'?t be highly important in a commercial point 
of view, and if connected with the country north of it, 
r.npnble of prebcnbing maritime regulations to the Gulf of' 
Alexico. 

“ III a political point of view. West Florida may be 
considered _ as an object of the greatest importance to a 
large division of the United Slates; because that power, 
which holds the avenues to commerce, may give a tone to 
the measures of another, should it be unfriendly to liberty, 
and ^mblic happiness. 

“ The population of West Florida is very inronsiderable. 
Hite principal settlement is on the Mississippi, between the 
boundary and the Iberville. On the north side of the 
Iberville, and the lakes, to the Gnif of Mexico there are 
a few scattering inhabitants. Thence along the coast, to 
Mobile Bay^ tiwre are a few more. There arc likewise a 


few about the Bay. Front the oi^ of Mobile, 

Mobile, and Tensaw rivers, to the boundaruti^lCIM^giyj^ 
possibly be forty families. From Mobile Pn^t to Pensa¬ 
cola Bay, there'are no inhabitants, and no^ moK iban half 
a dozen fkrins on the Bay. From the headpif the Bay, up ; 
the CToenccuh to the boundary, there are »wo plantations 
or farms! 'The |)opulation of t.e citiefi^of Mobile, 8>td 
Pensacola, docs not exceed fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
From Pensacola Bay to St. Mark's, there are no inh«hi- 
taiUs.” 

The remaining raoveixients and transactions of the 
commissioner deserve not partiouKir notice. In giving 
an account of a voyage he performed in the gulph of 
Mexico, he takes occasion to examine (he theories of 
the gulf stream. We cannot say that he has thrown 
much light upon the subject. He has made some ob¬ 
servations, however, upon the navigation of the gulf 
which may not be without their utility. He describes 
East Florida as a place of little consequence in point 
of soil, but of great consequence to the United States 
in a political and commercial view, as being “ well 
calculated to give security to the commerce between 
the Atlantic and Western States,” and worthy to be 
considered “ as one of the main keys to the trade 
of the gulf of Mexico.” The river St. Mary’s is de- - 
scribed, and the proper positions on the Mississippi 
pointed out for erecting military works. The author 
complains that the science of fortificatton is particu¬ 
larly ill understood in the United States. He presents 
a botanical list of those regions which he had tra¬ 
versed, and with a few more particulars concludes. A 
long a^iendix follows, containing his astronomical 
and thermonietrical observations. We cannot but 
regret that the author has made so little of bis oppor¬ 
tunities, and that we have been disappointed of so 
much of that information which we had a right to ex- 
: pect from him. 


TAc Fffects of Civilizadon tw i/ie People in European 

Stans. By Charles Hall, M,D, pp, 324. 7«. 

Ostell. 1804. 

The labours of Dr. Smith, by reducing Political 
Economy to a science, have of late years turned the 
attention of men powerfully to this branch of know¬ 
ledge. Before bis time, political economy, like all 
other branches of science previous to the days of 
Lord Bacon, was for the most part a mere collection 
of theories which ingenious men bad drawn from their 
imaginations, instead of painfully deducing them by 
the labour of their understandings from well-authen¬ 
ticated facts. Theories thus formed could of course 
have in them scarcely any thing solid, or applicable to 
the improvement of society; and those who spent 
their labour either in framing or studying of them, 
justly appeared in the eyes of all men of common 
sense to be guilty of most egregious trifling. The sound 
views and plain intelligible reasoning of Dr. Smith 
have introduced a very different way of thinking. 
Although many stubborn prejudices resist the opera¬ 
tion of the principles be lays down, yet those who 
propose new plans on the subjects of which he treats, 
Mgin to support them by shewing their conformity to 
hisreasoi]|ngs; and those who are employed in im¬ 
proving still further the science of politim ecMoisy 
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bm wpposed b» be emeged in pursuits which may 
pTHflBbigi beneficial eiFects to society. 

..But althoi^fa the reasonings of Dr, Smith are as 
plain as bis corolusions are solid and satisfactory ; and 
although every one allows the justice of alnio 5 ,t every 
detached positii^n his/work; yet few ha^e under¬ 
standings sufficiently cultivated to enable them to take 
in the whole of his expanded views. Most men catch 
at a few ideas in some part or other of the Wealth of 
Nations, and having found these to'be conformable 
to some facts which have fallen under their own ob¬ 
servation, they im.agine that they have now attained a 
very clear solution of some propositions in political 
economy. In another part of that work, however, 
they find ideas which, from their limited knowledge, 
they conceive lead ro very opposite conclusions; and 
having nov/, as they imagine, found Dr. Smith at 
fault, they set about framing a theory to put all things 
to rights, and the world is generally favoured with the 
result of these speculations. Of this method of pro¬ 
ceeding, several late instances might be mentioned. 

The performance at pr'*scnt before us may be 
reckoned among the projected emendations of Dr. 

>ilh. The autiibr, indeed, .allows that the principl<‘s j| 
of the Wealth of Nations are uo far calculated to ef¬ 
fect their end, that they will lead to the increase of 
the wealth of a few individuals; but ,it the same time 
by this very operation they will as infallibly lead to 
utter poverty and wretchedness among the great mass 
of a people.^ The author of the Wealth of Nations, 
we are told, reasoned on things of which he dW not 
perceive the consi'quences. His descripti<Hi of the 
poveriv and misery of the Chinese is allowed to be 
veiy just; but then poor " Adam Smith little thought 
this increase of poverty was the consequence of the 
increase of wealth, which he has so laboured to effect. * 
Dr. Hall sets about developing this important secret; 
and to shew the mischiefs of wealth is ibe great object 
of his performance. 

In his preface our author sets forth his peculiar 
qualifications fur his undertaking. A physician is 
accustomed to see all descriptions of persons in all 
situations; *' in health, in sickness, and in the artidt 
of death;” his education jxiculi.'irly fits him for the 
. investigation of the causes of the facts be has observed: 
Dr. Hall, therefore, in bis quality of physician, “ is the 
most proper person to treat on the effects of civiliza¬ 
tion on the people in European states." By this rule 
we should expect to find the gentlemen of the faculty 
our best political economists; but their honours in 
this way have not hitherto been particularly flourish¬ 
ing. It is, however, certainly true that a physician 
is not necessarily disqualified from becoming an adept 
ill political economy, provided be applies himself to 
that branch of knowledge; and the same may be said 
of every other profession. But all that the physician 
sees will never make him a political economist, unless 
he sees with this particular purpose: and as to the 
habits acquired by his professional studies, the present 
way of studying medicine does not seem just the best 
calculated to produce habits of accurate investigation. 
But let us discover the economical merits of Dr. Hall 
from what be has actually done, and not ffom the 
supposed capacity of men of bis profession. * 
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Civilization, the great subject of tlie work, is de¬ 
fined as follows: 

" We understand by civilization that manner of living 
in societies of men, which is opposite to that of those who 
are called savages; such as are the uatites of North Ame¬ 
rica, See. 

“ It consists in the study and knowledge of the sciences, 
and in the production and enjoyment of the conveniences, 
elegancies, and luxuries of life. 

“ It does not seem to arise from any partieiil.ir eonsiiln- 
tion of governments, or to hi attributable to the adminis¬ 
tration of them, but to flow from the natural propensities 
of mankind.” 

From the last clause of this definition we find that 
civilization is something quite in the natufal course 
of things, as it flows from the natural propensities 
of mankind.'' Whether, therefore, its effects be good 
or bad, they seem to be entailud on man by his Crea¬ 
tor; and that it is impo.ssible to get rid of them with¬ 
out violently counteracting the natural tendency <if 
humaq society. 

After thus defatiug civilization, the author proceeds 
to divide all the inhabitants of a civilized country into 
the " rich and the poora division which he sup¬ 
poses to be sufficiently distinct, and such as everyone 
can comprehend. We must own, how’ever, that iti 
the perusal of the work we have often been very 
much puzzled from the want of some distinct line 
being drawn between thc.se two cl.i.sses; for .althougb 
the author reason! much about their comparative state, 
yet we are never informed who are the rich, and who 
are the poor; unless, indeed, we should conclude 
from certain expressions, that ffje poor are of that de¬ 
scription of Dr. Hall's patients «ho p.iy him nothing, 
and the rich of that description vllio pay him liberally, 
or at least, so so. Unle.ss spectjiators will define their 
terms and let us distincfij' Know their meaning, they 
may continue to'reason till the end of the woild, and 
yet we be nothing the wiser. 

Our aulho^ proceeds to shew that the poor are not 
sufficiently.^lUpplied with the necessaries of life; that 
the emph-yments of the poor are injurious to health; 
thatj^eir minds are nncnltivated; that their moral 
atiD religious instruction is neglected; and tlint their 
condition is not happy. The,se observations are cer¬ 
tainly true in regard to a number of persons in Great 
Britain, as well as every other country of Europe; and 
to ameliorate the condition of these persons ought to, 
be the principal object of the statesman. Dr. Hall very 
properly proceeds to enquire into the cause of these 
evils, previous to his proposing a plan fur removing 
them. The scarcity of the necessaries of life he sup¬ 
poses to arise from the great number of persons who 
arc employed in manufactures. Were they cmployesl 
in the cultivation of the land, he conceives that the 
necess.aries of life would be enjoyed in abundance by 
every one; and the reason why men do not occupy 
themselves in the way which seems so distiuc'ly 
pointed out by their real interests, he attributes to the 
wealth in the hands of the rich, which en.ibles them 
to compel the poor to work at the production of such 
luxuries as they themselves have a taste for. .An 
essay on the nature and effects of wealth sucoeej!-. 
vThe name ti wealth, our author, after the example oV 
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Lord Lauderdale, confines to ihini^s which are of va¬ 
lue in exchange, "’rhe posses'^ion of those things 
which Cot. obtain and coiuniar.d ihe labour of man is 
1o be considered as wealth. AVcaltli, iherefore, is the 
possession of that which •’fiscs power over and com¬ 
mands the labour ot 011 !° it is, therefore, power; 
and into that, ami ih.ii only, ultimately resolvable.” 
Having distaivcici! wc.thh to be power, he proceeds 
to consider tiic v ealth ot the licli as an unjustihable 
power tlu-v possess (;\er ilie poor. '1 in; great wealth 
of pariiciii.ir iodix idn.ils in modem Europe he consi- 
lixTs as 01 l•’,illa^llH; in the seizuie tit large portions of 
land I’v a lew in.lit nlu ils at the period when the Ko- 
ivi in empire wa.s oxerwlielmed hy the northern b.tr- 
b.nl.ins. .This posses,ieo ot land first gave its pos- 
scs'oi s an iinnK'd. sle niuhi ■ p cvei over tlie '■cst of the 
c-.iannniiy : It en ililed theni to comp, I the poor to 
to ti i.le ami inai'i.l’actuics to gi.itify the w an¬ 
ion p'oixosif.os of the rich ; and it gave rise to citiii- 
z..t'oii ill n g cat dcstiojer of hnnjan happiness. Ma- 
nnfji tiires, the finer SOI ts at least, arc an invention 
In vti.it'll one rich man is himself enabled to consume 
the labour of many poor men, which, if employed in 
raising the necessaries of life, would have enabled 
them all to enjoy abundance. Trade merely facilitates 
tills destructive, consumption of the rich. The eiicou- 
Mgcment which governments Imvc bestowed on trade 
and manutactures has arisen from the ignorance of 
etatesmen, or from the greater revenue which can be 
derived from them, and not from <any well founded 
belief of their tendency to increase the happiness of 
mankind. The tendency of wealth is always to accu¬ 
mulate in the hands of its possessors; and hence the 
poor become continorlly more enslaved and wretched, 
lienee it comes tliat "ivilization and manufactures, by 
perpetually diminislYig the number of those who 
have leisure or opportuttUjtio improve or enjoy the 
good things of life, tend to render^a nation at large 
more ignorant, barbarous, and weak. Manufactures 
are the great cause and sign of the poventy of nations, 
and therefore, by crushing them and deinroying what 
gives rise to tliem, we shall find mankii<d become 
rich and hajipy The method which our atittev pro¬ 
poses for erii'ciing these great objects, is first 
stroy the liws of primogeniture, and command all the 
property of a father to be divided eipially j and 
secondly, to prevent the introduction of fine manufac¬ 
tures by means of sevi re sumptuary laws. By these 
means he conceives fortunes would soon be reduced to 
a level, and any new inequality be prevented. He 
.seems, howexer, to have a strong inclination (o fry 
some more cogent measures. He expatiates on the 
e.xcelh.'tico of the Agrarian laws of the Jews, the 
Sj’artans, and the Jesuits in Paraguay ; and seems to 
think that a similar system might be adopted with ad¬ 
vantage in England: 

“Tlic disiiibutioM of land might be conducted in the 
manoc! fnlloixing. ’I’hc st.ite, iImi is, the collccltd liody 
of the people, Hiight, as is natural, he possessed of all the 
land in Uie nation. By it, it iniglit be p.ircclle<l out as 
•above, and to it might rexert wholly on the extinction of 
any of die fasnilies, and in part on the decease of any of 
them. But if the number of families should increase, more 
allot inents might he made, cmiiposcd of parcels taken from 


the old ones, which would of course lessen in size 
number iiicieased. * ■' 

" And this would bo the whole of the ty<iness of first 
reducing, and afterwards keeping up, theetpal state among 
men; for this alone would keep all other things sufficiently 
equal to-ppL'Vent any of the present inconvcmencies: and 
surely tins is not impossible or in?pr.ari''»-Sic!" 

Such is some outline of the speculations of Dr. Hall* 
From this sketch it will at once appear to our readers 
who are acquaiii'ed with political economy, that he 
has caught up some jnst ideas with regard to the ef¬ 
fects ot the present distribution of property in the 
European states; but that from a want of a distinct 
imderst.indiiig of the terms he employs, and from 
having taken merelv a superficial and piirtial glimpse 
of the laws which Providenefe has established for hu¬ 
man society, ho has ov erwliclmed some seusiUe re- 
m.uk.s with a fiond of cxtiavagaul theories, and has at 
length ended his speculations m a dream. 

An indistinct idea of the import of the terms he 
employs seems to be at the foundation of all his errors. 
He in the first place restricts the appellation of wealth 
to those tilings which arc of value in exchange, and 
then plumes himself upon having discovered that the 
happiness of a society depends upon the abundanSe' ’ 
of the necessaries and comforts of life its members 
enjoy, and not upon the quantity of their wealth. 
Had he, however, read so as to understand the works 
of Adam Smith, over whose blindness he aifocts on 
the present occasion to triumph, he would have 
found that wealth is uniformly employed by that 
great ^author to denote an abundance of the neces¬ 
saries and comforts of life or the means of procuring 
that abundance. Things of value in exchange are 
no otherwise valuable than as they enable men to 
procure things of value in use. The necessaries and 
comforts of life being of value in use are equally va¬ 
luable whether they can be exchanged or not. They 
are always and uniformly the essence of wealth, and 
nothing is wealth but what constitutes or can procure 
them. Dr. Hull, therefore, when he excludes from 
bis definition of wealth the necessaries and comforts 
of life, or in other words those very things of winch 
wealth essentially consists, and then attempts to reason 
with regard to the good and bad effects of this wealth, 
acts in much the same manner as if a person who was 
to delineate the character of Dr. Hall were to omit 
the consideration of hi.s mental and bodily qualities, 
his actions, and pursuits; and, confining himself to a 
disquisition on the title of Doctor, to conclude that 
Dr. Hall was either a good or a bad man as this title 
had been in general either prop^ly or improperly 
bestowed. 

A still more remarkable blunder is our author’s 
confounding wealth with the nnequal distribution of 
wealth. Unless the necessaries and comforts of life 
be productive of injurious consequences to society, it 
is impossible that wealth, which, according to Dr. 
Smith, consists in the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and which, according to Dr. Hall, consists in those 
things which m.iy be exchanged fof the necessaries 
and comforts of life, can be pernicious to mankind. 

* Far 1 I 1 U purpose, the land might be occupied as open fields 
are; ot moveable fences should be used. 
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’'It^ard to the unequtt distribation of wealth 
.the case is'fcry different. We readily allow that all 
the evils wmch Dr. Hall laments, may, at least in 
some degree, arise from this cause. Bat certainly it 
is a whimsica Kpiode 4f proceeding to raH at wealth 
for all the evilsw^ifich arise from the unequal distri¬ 
bution, or in other words, the abuse of u'ealth. As 
w'ell might Dr. Hall undertake to prove that opium 
was a most useless and perniciotis drug because some 
persons have been killed by an over-dose of it. 

It is in the same manner that our author, by con¬ 
founding manufactures and trade with certain abuses 
often attached to them, is led into his extravagant pa¬ 
radoxes with regard to these modes of industry. 
Without manufactures, indeed, we miglil have such 
raw materials as we could raise from the earth by 
means of the instruments with which iiatnie has fur¬ 
nished us. But here our whole enjoyment of the ne¬ 
cessaries and comforts of life would slop. Without 
trade wc might possess tlvose neces.earies and comforts 
of life which were produced at the immf'diate spot- 
wherc W'C lived: but the inhabitants of Middlesex 
could no longer be warmed with the coals of New- 
’castle, nor fed with tlie produce of the fisheries of 
Scotland. I'hc inhabitants of New'caslle would then 
in vain look to their immense collieries for a supply 
of the necessaries and comforts of life ; and the fisher¬ 
men of Scotland migbt, indeed, have abundance of 
salmon and herrings to eat, but they roust even go 
without cloaths or fuel with v/liich their s^as and 
rivers could no longer supply them. That manufac¬ 
tures, which are employed in rendering the productions 
of the earth more useful and agreeable to mankind; 
and commerce, which is employed in increasing the 
necessaries and comforts of the inhabitants of every 
difforent part of the earth by conveying to tliera those 
things which their own particular spot docs not pro¬ 
duce—should in themselves be pernicious to society is 
at once evidently absurd. But that manufactures 
should be pernicious when carried on in dirty, ill- 
aired houses ; that those employed in trade and ma¬ 
nufactures should be ignorant when no proper pains 
Jiave been taken with their education—are proposi¬ 
tions which no one can deny. The abuses of the best 
things may lie pernicious ; but before the evils arising 
from those abuses can be charged on the tlfings to 
which they arc attached, it must first be proved that 
they are inseparable. 

After such a number of whimsical paradoxes as the 
author utters, we. were rather surprised to find him 
propose such a ,faiional and appropriate remedy for 
the evils of which he complains as the abolition of the 
laws of primogeniture. The laws of primogenitme 
and entail are certainly the chief causes of that une¬ 
qual di.stribution of property which is attended with 
such numerous disadvantages to the prosperity .'tnd' 
happiness of a nation. I'heir renioval, and at tlic 
same time the removal of those various law.s wliicli 
obstruct the free course of industry, would probably 
soon remedy those evils which the ignorant attribute 
to the inherent vices of wealth, and the belter in- 
fonned to the unequal distribution of wealtl^ 

But although Dr. Hall, in this instance, ligb(^ upon 
a very wise observation, be immediately afterwards 
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takes care to shew that this was merely by accident. 
He conceives that in order to preserve society in that 
equal state of property from which he augurs sydi 
happy effects, it will be necessary to impose very 
strict sumptuary laws to prevent the introduction of 
fine manufictures, which he considers as the great 
banc of society. Had he in any degri'c understood 
the nature or tendency of the first lemedy he pro¬ 
posed, he would at once have perceived that this se¬ 
cond regulation was utterly unnecessary. He had 
himself formerly observed that it was the possession ■ 
of large fortunes which alone could enable men to 
purchase the fine and mote expensive manufactures; 
it therefore follows that if the fortunes oS the whole 
members of a community were reduced to very mo¬ 
derate and nearly equal portions, no one could afford 
to buy the finer and more expensive manufactures. 
Of course sumptuary laws would in such a situation 
of things have merely the efl’ect of prohibiting man¬ 
kind from buying wdiat they had not the means to buy. 

'I'o .s^iend any time in discussing the chimeras of 
Agrarian law.s, of reducing society to a state purely 
agricultural, of making all equally rich, equally 
learned, and equally happy, would be to abuse the 
attention of our readers with discussions of no utility 
whatever. Had Dr. Hall not appeared to be a man 
of some observation and desirous to better the condi¬ 
tion of the more wretched part of the community, we 
should have only tried his theories by fhe test of ridi¬ 
cule. If he has any intention that his labours in 
political economy should be advantageous to man-< 
kind, he must for the future pursue a very different 
course. He must lay down tV^ himself as a first prin¬ 
ciple, that whatever is in the natural course of things, 
or, in other words, conformably to the general laws of 
Providence, is for the good of society; and that what¬ 
ever IS amiss proceeds from some obstruction to these 
laws. He will then speedily di.scovcr that no violent 
remeily is necessary to place or maintain society in 
that state which is most conducive to the happiness 
of manki^'d. In the works of Dr. Smith the ge'neral 
print",ties of political economy arc so fully untuided, 
he who intends to become learned on this sub¬ 
ject has only to understand thoroughly the Wealth of 
Nations, and to prosecute his inquiries on’tbe same- 
pl.m as its author. Should ])r. Hall, however, rather 
chuse to proceed in the course he has hitherto done, he 
will only produce such another work as that before us 
—a work that may produce discontent among the poor 
and ignorant without having any tendency to improve 
their condition; but which can only excite ridicule 
among the well-informed. 

Iliitish Mincmlogy, or Colontvd Figures intivded to 
ftiicifiale ike of (ireat Ih'ifiiin. By 

James Sowcvbv, F.L.S. Ili-noraiif Member of ike 
I’/ii/sieal Hocirty of Uottingeu, Daigner of Juigli.\h 
liotaiiy, /Ivthor of F.nghsk Fungi, t'fC. {uilk //. 1 - 
sisinnee.) Fol. Isf. lioi/al 8vtf. .‘1/. ;U'. Od. Sou’crly. 
Mr. Sowerby’s original object with regard to the. 
present work was merely to give a brief catalogue of 
a valuable collection of minerals, which he has Ijceti 
fortunate enough to procure. " But finding it neces¬ 
sary for that purpose to make 4 ketcbe» of the »-ariou« 
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fractrires and crystalltsations of tlie mineral bodies in 
question, he was advised to publish such rcprcsenta* 
tiODs." With this advice be complied, and accord¬ 
ingly tho first ntimbeV of the woi k was published on 
the first of November, l.S0!2. The publication was 
continued monthly } and the hrst twenty-six numbers, 
of which the last was published in December, IttUt, 
constitute the first volume of the work. 

Of the utility of a work of this kind there can be 
no doubt. Every body who knows any thing of the 
subject knows how much the sciences of Zoology 
and of Botany aic indebted to accurate figures and 
engravings. The latter in particular h.as been much 
promoted Air. Sowerby's labours. But the science 
of Mineralogy may certainly be promoted by the 
same means. Petbaps it cannot be promoted alto¬ 
gether to the same extent, because the species of 
objects to be represented are less uniform and less 
fi-xed in tlieir external figure. But where the exter¬ 
nal visible characters are well defined, the advantage 
of well executed figures must be sufficiently obvious j 
and under the auspices and direction of an artist of 
so much eminence and .scientific skill as Air. Sow- 
erby, the public may rely with confidence on the 
accuracy of the representations. Some former and 
partial attempts of this kind had indeed been made, 
and with but indifferent success; but Air. Sowerby 
has certainly the merit of having been the first to 
institute a work of the kind, upon,,a plan which 
promises to elucidate the whole of the Alineraiogy of 
Great Britain. > 

To a work published like this, in detached num¬ 
bers, and witliout any csgular order but that of time, 
it may perhaps be olxected that the advantages of 
scientific arrangement pre altogether excluded from 
it. But if there be any force in this objection, it 
will be found to be fully obviated in the Sketch of a 
System and Systematical Index, which accompany this 
volume, by which means the reader perceives, at one 
view, each species referred to its genus, the genus to 
its order, and the order to its class. ' 

Minerals have generally been divided intw^,four 
classes.—Stones, Salts, Combustibles, Ores.— 
division is not altogether unexceptionable, but it has 
been long' in use. Mr. Sowerby, however, does not 
adopt it. He divides minerals into three classes only, 
viz. Combustibles^ Earths, Metals, 

Class 1 st. Combustibles ,—^This Class contains 
three orders, denominated IJoniogCTieous, Compound, 
^iRftotite. The Genera arranged under the first are 
—^alor. Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Phosphorus, 
Sulphur, Carbon, Fluoric Radical, Aluriatic Radical, 
Boracic Radical: Under the second—Bitumen, Am¬ 
monia, Soda, Potass, Catbo oxygenates: Under the 
third.— 

It will be found that this arrangement differs very 
materially from the former arrangements, not only 
with regard to the number of classes, but also with 
regard to the subordinate divisions. But if former ar¬ 
rangements are found to be fanity and not instituted 
upon sound principles, then Air. Sowerby's attempts 
to correct their inaccuracies, or to introduce a new 
arrangement, must be allowed to be highly laudable. 
With regard to the class of salts which has no place 


in this arrangement, it vill not be difficult 
the propriety of the exclusion. It exhj^ted no es¬ 
sential or characteristic mark sufficient tb di.stinguish 
it from the rest of the classes. For though, after the 
example of an eminent minerejogist, jve should in¬ 
clude under the head of Salts ‘‘V.11 ViVose substances 
that require less than two hundred times their weight 
of water to dissolve them," it will be found that there 
cxi.st many bodie.s. possessing this property which yet 
cannot be denominated salts. Thu exclusion of this 
class may therefore be considered as an improvement. 
But the propriety of some of Mr. Sowerby’s other in¬ 
novations is not quite so obvious. It will be apt to 
startle the reader a little to rmil Ga.ses included among 
minerals. The general idea ot a mineral is, that it is 
a solid substance. But this is by no means correct. 
There are certain fluid substances which must un¬ 
questionably be considered as minerals, such as Na¬ 
tive Cluick-silver. Mineral Tar, See. But the gases or 
clastic fluids have not hitherto been considered as 
minerals. In short, the usual division of natural sub¬ 
stances into three kingdoms does not seem to include 
them. They cannot be said to belong exclusively 
either to animals, vegettibles, or minerals, and yet 
they are to be found in each. But, if we adopt a 
more philosophical division of natural substances, and 
reduce them to thec1as.scs of organized andwturgo ized 
bodies, it will be found that the gases are more closely 
allied to such substances as are generally included 
under the term mineral than under the term animal 
or vegetable. This circumstance may therefore be 
considered as justifying the arrangement wdiich Air. 
Sowerby has adopted, but whether or not he had it ia 
view in the forming of that arrangement, we cannot 
say. His own account of it is as follows: 

" Of the many systems proposed by the learned, 
not one has been fully e.siablished. We have pre¬ 
sumed to form one in a general way for the present 
purpose of arranging the plates and letter-press, feel¬ 
ing the greater confidence in the chance of its perma¬ 
nence as we have endeavoured to make it conformable 
to nature. We have made combustible genera among 
which are included ca/or, or matter of heat, the diffe¬ 
rent airs, alkalies and their compounds, as necessary 
to be known to every mineralogist, although some are, 
perhaps, not strictly minerals. These with the earths 
and metals make the three grand divisions or classes 
under which we arrange the whole into orders, gene¬ 
ra, and species—the genera chiefly from their specific 
gravity." 

Admitting Mr. Sowerby’s generaljriew of the sub¬ 
ject to loe just, it may yet be doubted whether all the 
gases which he specifies, together witli Valor, or 
the matter of heat,” be properly arranged under the 
class of combustibles. It does not appear that oxygeu 
can be itself called a combustible, although it is tho 
principal agent in the act of combustion. The ar¬ 
rangement of calor, as well as of some other genera 
of this class, seems also liable to similar objections. It 
cannot, however, be doubted that it is necessary for 
the imneralogical student to be made acquainted with 
these sutigtances. But whether it would not have 
been pipferable to have arranged them by (liemselves 
as pr^aratory to the study of mineralogy rather than 
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^ foi^ging a part of it, we do not pretend to deter- Class 2nd. This data contains also 

itliflBrV three orders— Hotnogetieam, Compound, Aggregate. 

If it b^asked Iww Mr. Sowerby lias disposed of The genera arranged under the first order are— 
the salts which in other systems form a separate class, Argilla, Magnesia, Calx, Silex, Strontia, Barytes, 

It will be found that they are included in the order of Zirconia, Glucina, Yttria, Agustena. Under the se- 
Compound ^mb^ibje.s, and under tlte genera of cond—Argilla, Calx carbonata.—Sulpbata, Quartzum. 
Ammonia, Soda,*Potass. This will afford some room Under the third.— 

for debate with those who are not satisfied that srxla In this classification we find the same generic name 
and potash are compounds. The proof of their being applied to two distinct genera. Argilla occurs as the 
compounds has not, certainly, b^n yet well cstab- name of a genus both in the homogeneous and com- 
lisbed, and must still be considered as rather conjee- pound order. But if the genera are really distinct 
tnral. The opinion has, however, received the sane- they ought to hare bud dilicrent names, and if they 
tion of some great names, and is undoubtedly entitled are the same it was enough to have mentioned it 
to a considerable degree of respect.—But allowing the once. We find here also that agiistiiiv is still retained 
genera of ammonia, soda, and potash to be coinixiunds, among the number of tlic earths. But thisewe consider 
and it has been proved of one of them that it is a as being merely an inadvertency, as the earth in cpies* 
compound, it may be said that they are not them- tion has been known for a considerable time past, to 
selves to be lound native in the mineral kingdom, be only a phosphate of lime. 

and it may be doubted, therefore, whether there be Cl vss 3d. lihla'x .—This class contains two orders 
sulficieiU propriety in using these terms as the names only —fJotiwgnicom and Vonnoiiud. Ihc genera ar- 
of genera, unless they are to be considered as adjec. ranged under the first are— Molybdenum, Tellurium, 
live nouns to which the term genus is to be added, as Uranium, Antimnnium, Magnesium, Zincum, Stan- 
the ammonia genus, the soda genus, the potash genus, num, Ferrum, Cobaltum, Cuprum, Arsenicum, Nic- 
indicating genera of which ammonia, soda, and pot- colum,Wismutum, Argentum, Plumbum, Mcrciirium, 
ash foim the princip.!! constituent parts. And even Tungstenuni, Aiirum, PKatinum.Titaniuin.Colum- 
wiih this amendment the terms arc not altogether un- bium, Tantalium, Chromum, Tridium, Osmium: 
cxcei»tionable. The objection is not, however, to be Under the second—Ferrum oxygenizatimi. 
considered as being applicable peculiarly to Mr. Sow- The two last mentioned metals of the order homo- 
erby’s names of genera. It arises from the defect of gencou.s, rest upon the authority of Wollaston and 
niineralogical nomenclature in general, in which it Tenant. # 

must be allowed that there is yet great room for im- I'his is Mr. Sowerby’s sketch of a system, and 
provenient.—I'he reader must have perceived from .these the observations which occurred to us on the 
some of our quotations that Mr. Sowerby has thought perusal of it. If they are such as leave some doubt 
proper to substitute the term la/or in place of v tioin, with regard to the [iropriet^^of a few circumstances 
In someobservatious on the system which he proposes, of inferior importance, they Vie such as leave none 
he gives his reason for this alteration.—“We ha\c with regard to its met it upon the whole. The plan 
left out the termination ic, because it (ca/or) is not we consider as an exceedingly good one, though it is 
known to be an acid, which is in general signified by certainly still capable of further iinpiovcmcnt.—We 
that termination.” The reason is certainly a substan- had almost forgotten to take notice of a circum.stance 
tialone; in as much as it is desirable to confine a which Mr. Sowerby points out in his iiitnxluctory 
termination that has been once .appropriated to denote remarks, with regard to the irrder of the arrangement 
any particular substance entirely to that purpose, of the genera. They are arranged according to their 
But where terms have been previously cstabli.sbed, sw^ific gravity, (where their specitic gravity is known) 
and have had the sanction of prescriptive usage, it, i^inning with the lightest. Those whose specific 
may, perhaps, be most adviseable to retain them, un- gravity has not been ascertained are placed the last, 
less they are found to be the cause of unavoidable This arrangement has at least the advantage of giving 
error and confusion. In the present instance it dries uniformity to the plan which seemed to be ranch 
not appear to us that there was any advnntage to be wanted in former arrangenu nts. In arranging the 
gained which was worth the change, because the for- genera of earth-s there could be no good reason as- 
mer term was not likely to mislead the student. In signed why it w.is proper to begin with lime for in* 
the chemical nomenclature the termination/r is np- stance, as was generally the c.ise; but upon Mr. Sow- 
propriated, no (Inubt, to denote an acid, and the nti- erby’s plan there can bo assigned a very good reason 
lity of the appropriation is obvious j though it is, per- why it is proper to begin with Argilla. 
haps, not equally so in mineralogy. But if it should, But whatever diversity of opinion there may be 
it is to be remembered that wlien this termination is with regard to the system which is here proposed, wo 
employed to denote an acid, it is always the tormina- believe th: t there will be no diversity of opinion with 
tion of an adjective noun; and that the term caloric reg.ard to the merits of the work upon the whole, 
being used only as a substantive, was not likely to The engravings, which are executed with the utmost 
suggest the idea of an acid. But the alteration being accuracy, exhibit a most correct and definite idea of 
once adopted it ought, consequently, to be uniformly the mineral to be represented, and are coloured in a 
adhered to. We find, however, that in some of the style of elegance and of delicacy which we have never 
descriptions the term caloric is still used. It is found seen surpassed. The figure, lustre, transparency, and, 
also in‘ the alphabetical index. This of course could in short, every external character of a mineral which 
only have been by mistake. • is cognizable W the sight, arc exhibited in the most 
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distinct manner, and wherever it becomes necessary 
to illustrate the form of crystallization more particu¬ 
larly, geometrical figures are added to assist the con¬ 
ception. Each figure is acconipanied with a concise 
but perspicuous description, to which there is prehxed 
the class, order, and genus to vvhicli it belongs, toge¬ 
ther with a copious list of synonymes from the most 
approved authors. The reader who peruses the work 
in detail will find in it many proofs of Mr. Sowerby's 
acuteness of observ.ition .ind depth of research, as well 
asof hU dexterity in detecting and exposing the errors 
of others. We shall give one or two iiistances.-— 
Coals arc not known to erystalli'/.e j yet from Mr, 
Sowerby's obseivations and hgiires it appears that in 
some inst.rices they exhitiil a regular disposition, and 
a very near appioaeh towards crystallization, " tonn- 
ing an upright prism with rhoniboidal bases, the 
angles of which au? about S+'’ and Cotint 

Bounion ol-serves that the arseniatc of iron crystal¬ 
lizes in cubes rarely a little flattened, (Mr, Sowciby 
says, rarely a little lengtiienedl the sides of which are 
smooth and brilliant. Mr. Sowerby has discovered 
that •* they are diagonally striated in alternate order 
on each face."—^I'lie variegated liiinesioiie, or Tiric 
MarMe, is remaikablc for containing a number of 
bright and little stones sticking in it like little garnets. 
Mr J.iinic.son says that they are garnets. Jlnt Air. 
Soweiby could find none in a quantity of some tuns 
■whieli iie had an opportunity of cxaniining. They 
seem, according to his investigations, to he (jiiai f:. 

From the above, view of Air. Sowerby’s work, the 
reader will perhaps be disposed to consider it with 
us as being highly deserving the patronage of the pnl)- 
lic. To the student ol^-Britisli Mineralogy it is pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted, qiid may be regarded a.s one of 
the best giiide.s to the study of that science which has 
ever yet been published. 

of Scarce 'iranualinnx of the Srcentccnlh 
i'cnlurif ,ir(iiti the Latin Poefx, to 'nInch are added 
Miuel/aiiiOHii 'l'ran.iliitio;is f'tuin the (i nek, Spanish, 
llnUan, Sc. Bn Robert Walpole, Esij. H.A. o) 
frinitii Cuticle, Cumhriil^c. 4-1. l.ondon, Mui^nan. 
The first attempt of an unfledged poet to rise- itn_ 
the wing, and to trifle in bis own language, .should 
»1' precate the severity of the critic, and the fasliilious- 
noss of the public. Occasionally, indeed, we ieci it 
our boundeii duty to discourage these tiny sons of 
song from farther endeavour; and when we feel our- 
■selves urged by such a duty, we do not so much pity 
the present mortilication we may cause, as flatter our¬ 
selves not only on the con.scientious discharge of our 
calling, but on the annihilation of future dispraise, 
which our early censure ha.s snper.seded. 

We are sorry that Mr. Walpole must be considered 
by u.s in the latter light: but as he is not yet arrived 
at years of poetical discretion, and will probably beget 
no more still-born children from the Muses, we shall 
certainly treat a bachelor of arts with more kindness 
than we should a while or black hood. We object to 
the book before us tn tutu: and for the following four 
reasons, which we shall exemplify by a few passages, 
to prove the J^ustice of our sentence, 
in the first place then let us enter our protest against 


the mode of publication pursued by the author before 
us. We by no means censure him as thiroa^tnal 
inventor of this particular science in boqk-making : 
we are ready to allow that he has nothing original in 
his inventions or his performances. But although he 
may support himself on the au'i^oritv^if some clever 
young men, who themselves havtr oeen capable of 
diverging into more agreeable walks of literature, yet 
iiavc been contented with a stale farrago of trash 
garbled and pillaged from obsolete authors, or trans¬ 
lated from uncouth languages, he should remember 
that thai have other ties on the compassion of the 
critic. The elegance of learning, under whatever 
form it is partially concealed, will occasionally shed a 
sudden radiance, and open the 

. . contracts Scria fronds. 

Of this nature are the Hon. Mr. W. Herbert’s ' Spe¬ 
cimens of Icelandic Poetry,’ his ‘ Darthula, &c.’— 
In these, however we m.'iy regret the waste of time 
and abililie.s in tlie pntch-wurk of which they are 
composed, wc nevcrthclcs.s hail the spirited young poet 
in every page. Far otherwise is it with Mr. Walpole; 
where lie is original, he is insipid; where he is merely 
a iropyist, lie is absurd. We cannot agree with him 
(P- 1 ly) 

‘ I’m not of those 

Who seek the thorn and leave the rose.’ 

We think it very bad taste iti Mr. W. to have selected 
Little, alias More, for his prototype. Rad as his own 
style may be, we hold it tar the best, when contrasted 
with tifjse flimsy and tawdry trifles which fain would 
emulate the Anacreontic bard—for instance 

‘ Years have not dared that eye to dim 
Wliich beams its wonted (ires; 

Each shape, each feature, and each limb 
Its wonted grace respires. 

* The roses on thj tips ate still 
And still widi noctor-dew 
Thy kisses franght my bosom thrill 
And each fond wish renew.’ (p. 120.) 

Tol-de-roH-loll!! Toll-de-roll-loll!! 

The contents of Ibis inoiley volume, a small duode¬ 
cimo of 1()4 pages, announce tons that it contains 
Translations from nearly all modern languages.—It 
niiglit be called the ' Babel Guide’ without impro¬ 
priety, for it would have formed a good Vade-Mecum 
to the discomfited bricklayers when they were wan¬ 
dering north and .south, east and west, Snch a col¬ 
lection might be a recommendation to a young gen¬ 
tleman wlio wished to procure some office in * the 
Foreign Dcjiartmcnt,’ but we m^ fear it will not 
secure the most crazy stool on I^rllMSUS. 

Our second objection relates to the want of delicac]r, 
which has induced Mr. W. to rake up the stale for¬ 
gotten trash of Oldham, Creech, Lord Rochester, and 
Sir C. SeJley. Although it may be' highly interesting 
to trace and observe the progress of poetical transla¬ 
tion,’ we cannot acquiesce in the high interest ac¬ 
cruing from prosaic translations, like the following 
lines done into English by Sir C, Sedley from Ovid, 
(Eleg. 1. in. 4.) 

“ Spies, ^ks and bolts may keep her brutal part,' 

But ^hou'rt an odious cuckold m her heart. 
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They ^ve rreedom, use it least; and so 
The polver of ill does the design o’erihrow. 

Provoke noit vice by a too harsh restraiiit; 

' Sick men long most to drink, who know they may’nt.” 

p. 67 . 

Beautiful and simple—^ who know they may’nt!! ’_ 

or the follow!!!^ rhyfhmwat etFusion of 

Creech; where Tarquin is adumbrated in the charac* 
ter, or at least the manners, of a tap-boy: 

lie rose and drew liis sword j with lustful speed 
Away he goes to chaste Lucretia’s bed; 

And when he came: ' Lucretia not a word ; 

For; look, Lucretia, here's mv naked sword; 

My name is Tarquin; 1 that title own, 

The king’s young son, his liest beloved son.' 

Half dead with fear, amaz'd Lucretia lay 
As harmless lambs, tlieir mothers gone away, 

Kxpos'd to ravenous Wolves an easy irrcy. 

Her speech, her courage, voice and min'd rlid fail; 

She trembled, attd she breathed, and that was all. (qu. ale ?) 
Vvhat could she do? ^ah could slm siiivc? with whom? 
A man! a woman's easily overcome. 

^lonld she cry out, and make couiplaiiits of wrong. 

His violent sword had (piiekly stopt her tongue. 

What, should she strive to fly? that liope was gone; 
Young farquiit held her fast, and kept her down. 

He prest her bosom with a lustful hand, 

That chaste, that charming breast then first prophan'd." 

But however bad these hitherto inedited translations, 
the mere drivel of school-boy’s brains, may apijear, 
they are poetry iit comparison of Mr. W.’s own com¬ 
positions, against which our third objection lies most 
forcibly. \Vc should do ill, if we generally con¬ 
demned, without particularizing those passages which 
strike us as most absurd.—^To perform this literally, 
would necessitate us to transcribe the whole of the 
book; we shall only therefore produce sufficient in¬ 
stances to warrant our sentence. 

The first three translations are from the Greek— 
they are prosaic, spiritless, and unfaithful to the ori¬ 
ginal : • 

* “ O would that 1 were some soft gale 

Which fans with perfum’d wing the air. 

That from thy lips 1 might iidialc 
Each balmy sweet ih.at Ungers there. 

And drink thy fragrant sighs." 

The first line reminds us of the popular, though vul¬ 
gar ballad, beginning 

‘ I wish I was, &c. 

The affectation of the unrythmical position in the last 
line is foolish, to say no more of it.—We feel called 
upon to insert the following drivelling stanza, p. 114: 

But dearer liHpMihen thy blest power 
Love, two souls in bliss has bound; 

Gladly flows each festive hour 
With'rapture new for ever crowned.” 

A degree of indecency, which however allowable 
in a young author, would be shameful in a grey- 
bearded critic, prevents us from quoting p. 115, I ifi. 

Monosyllables, we conceive, express the Tender, 
for in pages 1IJJ, K’O, there are sixty-eight of them, 
with only five intervening dissyllables, and forty-six 
of them come together. Poor Pope little dreamt of 
this when he sang ^ 

* And ttn low woids ofl creep in one dull lin^ 


In page 1^3, we are surprised by a Latin said 
to be translated from Petrarch. The Laura, howeveir, 
is not the Laura of Petrarch, but of Rangonius. W« 
will examine this precious morsel closely. 

The first stanza runs thus : 

“ Tn, qui lapill's leniler obstrepens, 

Hos, rive, campos funtibiis irrigas; 

Lymphae loquaccs, qneis calorc 
Fessa fovet sua membra Laura.” 

How, in the name of patience, can a riviis irrigate 
plains with its fontK-i. The inverse might be sense ; 
as it runs at present it is nonsense. But the open syl¬ 
lables ‘ calon fessa fovet sua membra Laura,’ are lu 
tlie worst style of the, lowest class of lyric-wrigbts. 
It is as bad as the notorious verse • 

' Scripsit Mxoiiides carmina blauda sua.’ 

The flatuesj of ‘Tristc gemens ciet ore questus,’^} 
unparalleled. 

Stanza Jcl. p. 1 ?+. 

“ (.'urn mortis alums composuit sopor, 

(Jonimgat.” 

' Composuit' has no case after it, and is f.ilscgrammar 
accordingly. ‘ Conliogat ’ is wretchedly prosaic. We 
iloubt wliethcr Messrs. Ramsden, or Slu-epshanks of 
Trill. Col. would have taken the last stanza even in 
an imposition: 

•* Mox ipsa gressus diiigct hue suos 
Laura, et silenti'dum pede prsetciit 
Hp.ii ! d«A)iia spafget favili.nn 
laicrymula jiiveuis scpulli.” 

Ab inundation of translations into English, follow (Iiis 
flimsy attempt at Latin coniposition.—What will our 
leaders think of the following p. 127. 

“ Hear, O God of young desires! 

Your dread sliafts O bid her prove; 

Bid her glow with all your tires. 

Till her Iq )s this truili reveal. 

‘ Now I feel 

Now 1 know wliat 'tis to love.’” 

Rnt we have toiled far enough.—^The Greek is a cen¬ 
to of plagiarism, culled from most Greek poets, but 
chi^^ from the tragedians. 

*'■ v5ur fonrtlk objection to Mr, W.alpolo is the vanity 
which has induced him to join his name and.compo¬ 
sitions with those of Creech, I^oird Rochester, &c. 
although they themselves should enwrap the 

—— Piper ct quicquid chartis ninicitur ineptis. 

Rkymes on Art ; or. The Remonstrance of a Rainier : 
ill Tvxi Rarts. With Nates, and a Rretace, in- 
cliiJiiig Strictures on the State of the Arts, CWfi- 
cism. Patronage, and Public Taste, Uy Martin 
Archer Shee, Jl.yf. 8 to. Rbers. 

The author of this performance, finding that the 
art in which he himself has obtained very consider¬ 
able distinction does not meet with that share of pub¬ 
lic patronage to which he considers it entitled, indig¬ 
nantly takes up the pen to remonstrate with his coun¬ 
trymen on their neglect. He first addresses his ideas 
to the public in a preface, he afterwards puts them 
into verse, and developes and enforces them still fur¬ 
ther by means of ample notes. - As we consider the 
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topics of which he treats as of miicb importance to [* time allows that Great Britain, although tjKs proiec-’ 
the lint* arts, we sh.iH first bestow a fi;w remarks tion has never been extended to them by her govern- 
upon them, and aftei wards endeavour to estimate tiie inent, “ has excelled her neighbours in every de{)art- 
tueritsof Mr. Slice as an author. nicut of painting j in history, portrait, or landieape; 

The circumstance.s of which Mr. Sbee complains, she has displayed a power, a vigour, a spirit, a 
as well as the remedies he proposes, difter very much richness'of efibet in water-(5<lourg;j5^rawings, wliieh 
in their nature, and dcjjend on ve»-y diftbrent causes, rival the productions of the easeT. and surpass the ef- 
althuugh he seems to consider them as all proceeding forts of every other age and nation." But how can 
from a decline of taste. He complains most loudly such striking facts be reconciled with the necessity of 
of the want of patronage ou the part of the govern- encouragemenf to the Fine Arts from government, 
ment, and supposes that " a drop from the ocean of Would not such facts rather lead us to conclude that 
our expenditure” would be sufficient to cause the art they fionrish best where government does not at all 
of painting amongst us to arrive at the height of per- interfere? Such is the conclusion which the pene- 
fection. He casts a wistful look at the reigns of (rating and sound judgment of D'Aleniltert leads him 
Leo the*Tenth and Louis the Fourteenth, although at to draw fiom the example of Great Britain, in res- 
the same lime he very patriotically and loudly dis- pect to this very fjoestiou. In his admirable pre- 
claims every idea of wishing the introduction of Jiminary discourse to tiie Kiin/c/opedit, he alludes to 
sl.nvery into this country in order that painting may the success which has in some instances attended the 
flourish. interference of governments in prtimotihg the Fine 

The propriety of a government interfering by Arts, but from the progress they have made in Great 
means of rewards to promote the Fine Arts or any Britain without this encomageinent, he is led to sup- 
other Arts, may be questioned by the statesman, al- pose that they flourish most when they are left to 
though painters and poets are very unanimous in their tliemselves, 

opinions on this subject. In regard to the useful arts There is one circum.stance which seems to have 
it has been sufficiently demonstrated th.it every at- entirely c.scaped Mr. Shee as well as many other 
tempt at forcing is pernicious. The reward which is persons, who h.ive called loudly for the protection of 
given to one class must of necessity consist of a part government to the Fine Arts. On all those occasions 
of the legitimate rewards which are taken from where they have been made to fiourish by the rewards 
another j and as mankind, if left to themselves, of a prince, we arc astonished to find them all at 
naturally apply themselves to that which they find once spring np to the highest perfection, and still 
most profitable, the most judicious application of in- taora. astonished to see them almost as suddenly hasten 
dustry is necessarily deprived of a portion of its n(ttu- to decline, and sink into a more degraded state than 
ral rewards in order ^that a Jess judicious application previous to their temporary splendour. In Great Bri- 
may receive more than its due reward. Hence it tain, as far as wc can judge, the case is very diiferent, 
comes that whenever a government interferes with its The Fine Arts have never at any particular time shot 
absurd bounties and encouragements, it never fails to up to particular luxuriance ; but tliey have alway.s 
make its subjects lose much more in one way than displayed life and vigour; and as far a.s we can per- 
they gain in another. ceive they have no more tendency to decay at this 

With regard to the ornamental Arts the question moment tlian they had a century ago. With respect 
has not hitherto been so fully discussed. Our author to painting in particular, B&j'iiolds is but lately dead; 
represents them as tender plants which stand in need and West, Opie, Law’rence, Loutherbourg, Shee, 
of a hot-house, and the constant attention of the gar- with many other illustrious a.ssociateH. are still alive, 
dener, to keep them from decay. He compltvlps that In none of those golden periods of Augustus, of Leo, 
much attention is at present paid to the robust 'i.y*.- of Louis, did the Fine Arts continue to fiourish at 
chanic. arts which flourish readily in every soil, and the end of a century from the commencement of any 
arc too hardy to feci the blast which is sufficient to of these peiiods with the same vigour as they bad 
bliglit completely the flowerets of taste. We conceive previously displayed. The difibreut fortunes of the 
that such opiniuiis arc the result of a very limited and Fine Arts in Great Britain, and in those periods to 
partial view of the facts presented by experience, which artists turn a languishing eye, strikingly coin- 
Angustus Caesar, Leo the Tenth, Louis the Four- cide with the fate of the seed which fell into good 
tcentb, and some otlicr piinces, to gratify their vanity ground, and that which fell in stony places, in the 
or to turn the attention of their subjects from the parable of the sower. “ Art^^ne fell on stoney 
encroachments made on their liberties, showered re- ground, where it had not much earth; and imme- 
wards on poets, painters, sculptors and musicians, diately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: 
and by the prospect of these rewards men of genius but when the sun was up it was .scorclied; and be- 
were tempted to make great exertions in these arts, cause it had no root it withered away. And others 
From hence it is concluded, that the best and indeed fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang 
the only way to make the Fine Arts arrive at great up, and increased, and brought forth, some thirty, 
perfection, is by a government showering rewards ou and some sixty, and some an hundred fold.” 
those who excel in them. Yet in the very pages of When mankind are allowed to pursue the natural 
those who draw this conclusion, we find a direct con- course df civilization unmolested,, they first apply 
tradiction of it from facts. Thus Mr. Shee, while tbemsdves to the more necessary arts; and-*when the 
he insists that the F'inc Arts are too tender to fiourish accumulation of wealth by means of industry and 
without the protection of government, at the same cconwny allows tliem leisure, they also turn their at- 
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tendon ^ the ornamental. In proportion to the plea- Britain, a very little consideration will shew its abso- 
sure they alibrd, the poet, the painter, the musician lute futility. Most of the useful arts are so little 
are rewardeil by the individuals who enjoy their pro- honourable or agreeable in any way, that no one ap- 
ductions. Societies are formed to bestow rewards on plies to them unless from the mere necessity of ac- 
such productions as it might be beyond the„raeansof quiring a livelihood. With the Fine Arts again the 
individuals to As a nation proceeds in case is very different. Those who excel in them 

the acciumilalion of wealth, these rewards for pica- never fail to acquire a high degree of estimation to 
sure are of course increased, and the exertions of the which no superior degree of pecuniary emolument 
artists still tmthcr slimulalod. In tj^is natural pro- can form a eounterhalauce. In the very act of prac- 
gress of tilings the h'ine Arts gradually acquire more tising their art, the poet, the painter, and the inusi- 
and more cnconrjgenK ut as civilization advances; cian feel a degree of pleasure which in their eyes ge- 
nor can any circumstance produce their decay until ncially overbalances their labour. " The painter,” 
the industry of the nation is relaxed, and its wealth exclaims Mr. Slice in the midst of his complaints, 
begins to be diiniiti!.i!! .i. Siuh is the foundation on “ enjoys moments of delight in the practice of his art 
which the arts rest in Great Hrltain. The general which more than conijicnsate for its anxieties.” Will 
wealth of the commniiit) enables men to pay liberally the shoemaker, or the tailor, or the weaver say the 
for their pleasures ; and the poet, the painter, or the same thing ? But if they will not, liov' can we con- 
musician who possess genius and industry are enabled elude that the painter stands more in need of extra- 
to live, often in allliience, by ilie e.xertion of their ordinary encouragement than these tradesmen ? The 
talents. While the prosperity of the nation conti- truth is that no one applies to the mechanic arts from 
Dues tf> advance, their share of encouragement must the picture of practising them, but merely with a 
continue to increase. view to better his condition; and therefore the 

Tlie case is widely different v, here the Fine Arts number of mechanics never exceeds those who can 
.are stimuldted by the bounties of a government. Tlie procure a livelihood by such occupations. Rot with 
expectation of the.se bounties may indeed excite some regard to the Vine Arts, hundreds and tliousancls daily 
men of genius to great efforts. Rut however large employ themselves in poetry, painting, and music, 
may be tlie liberality and tlie resources of a govern- merely from the pleasure which they feel in these 
meiit, its bounties can only extend to a very few. pursuits. The lumiber of tho.se who make a liveli- 
Soine may receive rewards proportioned to their liood by the Fine Arts is very small in proportion to 
merits; hut many more, after having made great those who praettse them for amusement; and those 
exertion.s, can only carry away disappointnicrft and arts are always very much overstocked even by those 
chagrin. Nor is there any certainty that the rewards who chuse them as a profession. From these circum- 
held out will be well distributed. I'hose who deal stances we should be apt to draw a very different con- 
the bounties of governments are rarely qualified to elusion with regard to the delicate and fostering care 
appreciate the merits of men of genius; and rewards which the Fine Arts require to allure and excite the 
im|)roperly distributed are allowed to have a worse efforts of men of talents in carrying them to a higli 
effect than if withlield altogether. Every disappointed state of improvement. 

candidate who looks forward to the favours of a go- But although we look upon the interference of go¬ 
vernment feels himself aggrieved; and most fre- vernments lor the jteculiar encouragement of the 
quently he has just grounds to complain that favour Fine Arts, or indeed of any description of arts, as 
and not merit has borne away the prize. When altogether unnecessary, aii.l in the end pernicious; 
those who cxcell in the Fine Arts have their eyes yet we arc of opinion that the other complaints of 
wholly turned to the bounties of a government for Mr.rSliec are better founded, and that the present 
their reward, it is scarcely possible that the arts Bfste of the wealthy in respect to the works of artists 
which they cultivate shi uld long continue to flourish, is a very legitimate object of ridicule and censure. 
A Leo or a Louis may have .such a persevering love of Nothing can he more absurd than the taste, or rather 
ostentation as to continue their patronage during their the want of taste of our antiquary connoisseurs, who, 
own lives; but if their successors should happen to in order to prove themselves duly sensible to the 
be less vain, or to have their vanity turned to other charms of the great masters in painting of a former 
pursuits, the arts which depended for their precarious age, allow their pockets to be plundered at discretion 
existence on the c|yDj^ious vanity of a prince must by every picture-monger that chuses to gull them, 
inevitably droop ano^rish. Such is the history of This business of picture-mongering never flourished 
all those transitory gleams of splendour which were more than in the present day ; and there are nume- 
thrown around the Fine Arts by the bounties of a rous instances of pcr.sons who, after a tour of some 
court. Every human pursuit that is thus forced to months in Italy, or perhaps not farther off than Ger- 
mnturily out of the natural course of things has been many, have contrived to pick up for years afterwards 
found to be afterwards precipitated into premature a comfortable livelihood oy means of a few old pic- 
decay. No art can derive lasting and solid encou- tures collected from the stalls of St. Martin*s-lane. 
ragement, unless from the desire of a society to A hard German name is indeed a great assistance on 
possess its productions. tl'.ese occasions, and will give currency to a whole 

That the Fine Arts are of a nature too delicate to collection of such ware. There is one circumstance 
lhri"e without particular encouragement from govern- which our picture-mongers of the present day have 
meats is a roost whimsical opinion, Besiifbs being learned to turn to great advantage. When one of 
directly refuted by experience io the case of*6reat them hat once got a few good pictures, be makes no 
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hesitation, under the credit of liiesc, to announce an 
exhibitii'n of tlie-tnosl arrant traUi as a collection of 
the woiks of the ftrst masters. And even long after 
the few good pictures have been disposed of, the trash 
continues to be exhibited to the intinite delight of 
the and pntnn;:, connoisseurs. 

The fastidiousness tif critics, (we mean pretended 
critics,) in painting, in rc.pect to the productions »>f 
our own age atid n.itioti, proceeds in a great measure 
from the in Instry of those pictiire-tnotigors who feel 
their inten’st so nnicli cngagetl in jierpeiiialing a taste, 
for antiques and exotics. Nothing itnleed but view's 
of interest, could induce men to tindertake the pains 
which mij.st be )eqni-.ttc to bring those who li.ive 
eyes, to gloat upon the refuse of the pieture-stalls of 
CuTinariy, Italy, or Inll .as often tif Isngland, under 
the deitoniinatioii of clief-tl’fcnvies ot the gieat 
masters ; ot to turn tioni the glowing anti free designs 
ot the Kiighdi pi-iu il in order to adinive inilu!t‘ in the 
l.i/ne, niitnite, laboured d'clineations of the present 
1*tench school. t)iir painier.s, how'ever, if robbed of 
liieir just rewards by such arts, have at least the satis- 
factiou to see wealthy dupes decking their splendid 
halls with tiash which is at once a lively representa¬ 
tion of the mind of its owner, and the keenest bur¬ 
lesque of his splendour. 

Wr. Shee complains of the manner in which the 
finest pictures in this country are hoarded np in the 
cabinets of private individuals, instv'ad of being 
placed in public .situations to w'liicn the artist could 
have access. Jt i.s unquestionable that by studying 
the wotks of the great masters both in painting and 
poetry, one may perfect his taste in composition. 
IJut it may perhaps be a question whether by too 
strict a study of these models he does not curb the 
flight of his ow’n genius, and frequently only come 
forward as a tame imitator where he might have 
•bone Wfith much more splendour as an original. It 
would certainly be to the honour of our wealthy 
countrymen to give a free and liberal admittance to 
artists, and to the public in general, to view those 
master-pieces of art which they po.ssess. But British 
genius, by the want of this acce.ss, has not hitiyu.to 
been repressed, and will not probably be pi evented 
from reaching the same excellence as if all these 
models wire placed in public view. What has tlie 
plundered treasures of Italian taste produced in 
France ? yVre the artists of that country Ic-is dabbling 
and less t,ame than tliey have over been ? Their ser¬ 
vility seems even to be increased. 

We have hitherto considered the chief subjects to 
which Mr. Shee alludes. Let us now endeavour to 
estimate bis merits as an author. His prose, which 
forms the giv.iter part of the volume, is clear and 
easy. He generally expre.sses himself very well and 
forcibly. At times indeed, the enthusiasm of his 
senlinieiils leads him into a species of expression 
which might be called bombast, were not an exces¬ 
sive admiration for the art to which a man has de¬ 
voted himself so very excusable. Mr. Slice's muse, 
although not particularly brilliant, is in general chaste 
and ei ergetic. Here also as in his prose, the excess 
of his admiration or indignation frequently leails 
him into what might without injustice be dcaoml- 
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nated rant. The following tribute to the mfemory of 
Reynolds affords a pleasing specimen both of the 
temper and talents of the author: 

" But lo! where Keviiolds lies, without a stone 
To mark'his grave, or make his^telics. known ; 

No pomps ofcJcuili till; pious eye engage. 

No iropliies testify a giau-ful age; 

No sculptur'd lavs of love memorial flow', 

To iiidicuic the hallow'd dust below ; 

But he, whose genius rais’d his country’s name, 
llcfiii'd her taste, and led her arts to fame; 

Whose povvcio nnrivail'd Mtivy’s self disarm'd. 

Whose pen instructed, and whose pencil charm’d j 
He, sunimoii'd liciicc, submits to nature’s doom. 

And sleeps unhonour'd in a iiamelcas tomb. 

Yet nobler trophies sooth bis hovering shade. 

Than e’er sepulchral pageantry display’d: 
fieniiis, like Ivgypfs inoiiarchs timely wise, 

('onstructs his own memorial ere he dies ; 
la-avrs his best iniave in bis works enshrin'd. 

And makes a mausoleum of mankind.” 

Although our author exclaims so loudly against the 
want of patronage, yet when the case is brought 
home to himself, vve immediately find the spirit of 
the Briton swelling in all the pride of independence. 
The poet thus describes the independence of his muse; 

No rhyming parasite of travell’d pride. 

Site courts no coxcomb from the Tyber's side; 

Suborns no pedant from the critic throng. 

No mock Mxceiias supplicates in song; 

Froei all that meanness courts, that pride reveres. 

She asks no sanction, and no censure fears ; 

Or sink, or soar, on her own strength relies. 

And scorns the tiaticrer's passport to the skies. 

But lend a ray of thy peculiar light, 

CTiitde of Iter art, and guardian of her flight! 

Through Nature's paths conduct her doubtful way. 

Nor let a thought unworthy stain the lay.” 

The following advicu.s to a young painter shew 
how noble u conception the author has formed of his 
art; 

*' Who boldly then the common track depart. 

Toil after fame, and take the paths of art} 

Yc liner souls ! in Fancy’.s eye who sec 
Wliate'er young hopes, and sanguine hearts decree; 
While yet uns]H'ird, uiiplightcd you remain, 
l^aiise, ere yon join the art-cnanioiir’d train ; 

Consult voiir powers, the fancied passion prove. 

Nor transient liking take, fur lasting love ; 

The iiympli onre wedded, you repent too late. 

To change your roriuiie, or to check your fate; 

'When time .diall tinge her beauties in your sight. 

And all seem l.ibour which wm—Tiadelight; 

From hope's foiiil dreams unwillingly awake. 

When slow conviction whispers your mistake; 

Then, shall yon wish some less advent’rous aim 
Had fix'd yon safe below the cares of fame; 

'i'o some obscure mechanic toil had sway’d. 

Or left you humbly diligent in trade ; 

While foil'd ambition weejis his wasted prime, . 

And disappointment drags the load of time. 

To g.»in th’ immnrt.al wreath of art requires, 

Whate’er ofvvortli, or Muse, or Grace inspires; 
Whatevci in.'iii, of hcav’n, or earth, obtains, ^ 

Tlirot^h mental toil, or mere mechanic paiiW-f 
A constant heart, hv Nature’s charms impress’d. 

An Ardour, ever burning in the breast; 
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A 7 A 1 for t»oth, a power of thought intense; 

A tiiie\, floncring on the stems ofse-nse ; 

• A nien ’ry, jb the gave retentive, vast; 

Tli,.t liolrtbto rise again, tli’ imprison’d past; 

A leehng. strong, instineiive, active, cliastc ■, 

TIv thriiliiiKylectricJ^v of taste; • 

That marks the i.t.iie on eaeli resplendent pait. 

The seal of n Uiirc, on the acts of art, 

An eye, to bards altme and painters given, 

A frenzicil orli, reflecting earth and heaven; 

Comm inding all creation at a glance. 

And riuigiug IWihility's expanse; 

A band, with more than magic skill endow'd. 

I'll iiac;: Invention's visions as ihcv crowd ; 

Einl'oily thoughts beyond the poet’s skill. 

And pour the elofinenoe of art at will ; 

’Jiove all, a d.iuiitless soul to jierscvere. 

Though mountains rise, though Aljis on Alps appear; 

Though l*overty present her meagre form, 

*1 hough patrons iail, and Fortune frown a storm.” 
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The power.s of the saiyrist may be judged of from 
the following extracts: 

“ No awkward heir iliat o’er Cam|rania’s plain. 

Has sr-imiicr’d like a monkey in his chain ; 

No .nnbush’d ass that, hid in learning’s maze. 

Kicks at desert, and crops wit’s budding bays ; 

No baby grown, that still bis coral keeps. 

And sucks the thumb of Science till be sleeps; 

No mawkish son of sentiment who strains 
Soft sonnet drop< from barley-water brains ; 

No pointer of a paragraph, no peer. 

That hangs a picture-pander at his ear; 

No smalterer of the ciceroni creiv, • 

No pauper of the parish ol Virth ; 

Bat suns an .Aristarchus on the town, 

To hunt full cry dejected Merit down ; 

With sapient shrug assumes the critic’s part, 

■ And loud deplores the sad decline of art.” 

The following is a very animated description of a 
■cene we have more than once witnessed : 

“ Seclude me, llcav’n ! from every light of art. 

Cloud eveiy joy that Painting can impart! 

All love of nature, sense of laste contound. 

And wrap me in C'lmincrian gloom around ; 

But never more, in mercy, let me view 
Timander’s pictures—-and Tiinander too ; 

*Tis past all hniiian patience to endure 
At once the cabinet, and connoissenr; 

Behold!_ how plc.is'd the conscious critic sneers. 

While circling boobies shake their asses cars; 

Applaud his folly, and, lo feeil hi.s pr|dc, 

Bray forth abuse on all the world beside ; 

Hear him, ye gods! harangue of schools and styles. 

In pilfer’d scraps from Walpole ami Dc Piles ! 

Direct the vain sneemor’s vacant gaze. 

Drill his dull senreJTRd teach him where to praise ; 

Of every; toy some tale of wonder fiaiiie. 

How this from Hcav’n, or Ottoboni came; 

How that, long pendant on plebeian wall. 

Or lumber’d in some filthv broker's stall, 

I.ay, lost to fame, till by his taste restor’d, 

Behold the gein—shrin’d, curtain'd, and ador’d j 
Hear him, ye powers of ridicule! deplore. 

The arts extinguish’d, and the Muse, no more j 
With shrug superior now in feeling phrase, 

Coramiscrate the darkness of our days ; 

Now against all living merit rage. 

And in one sweeping censure—damn the age.* 

Those who are acquainted with the presentfnanner 

V. 


in which our virtnosi of forluno distribute their fa¬ 
vours, will own that the following animadversion* 
recall to their minds very common oicuueuros: 

“ Shame on ihc nnii, whait’cr bii rani, or slate, 

Scnrii of the good, and srandal of llv vuMt; 

Who callous, cold, with I'aUc fisi i m,-. eyv. 

The talents of his country can deny. 

Can see uiiniov’d her struggling genius rise, 

Repress the flight, and ii.ieiccnt the prize; 

Proliise of liuiH* to art’s past (•‘Voiis roam, 

A'ul leuic uiduiiuuir’d, luimliU- worth at home. 

Nor less m every liberal miiul debas’d. 

The servile trihi'—the tadji'dc tram of Taste, 

Who crown each block, a-, Jove in jest d.'crccs. 

And skip, .anil sipiat nroiind such fops .as thg.;o; 
Wherever power, or piide, or ivealih keep coon. 

Behold this fulsome, fawning race rcsort; 

A motley group—a party-coloured pack. 

Of knave, and fool—of quidnutic, and of qu.ack. 

Of critic sops insipid, cold, and vain. 

Done in the drip of some poor painter's brain. 

Dabblers in science—dealers in viriu, 

Ai»d sycophants of every form and hue. 

IjOw artists too, a busy, babbling fry. 

That frisk and wriggle'in a great ina'n’.s eye. 

Feed on his smiles, and simp'ring at his side, 

('atch the cold drops ih.at flatt’ry thaws from pride 
A cunning kind of fetch and carry fools, 

The scum of taste, that bubbles up in schools; 

Savcalls of art, that shed a glimmering ray. 

And bum the snails their belters cast away; 

As abject, crotichiiig, void, and vile a train. 

As wit cati well deride, or worth disdain.” 

. We have now given some account both of tli* 
chief topics and the merits of Mr. Slice’s perforni^ 
ance. from ilie extracts we have given, our readers 
will perceive that bis talents for verse and satire are 
considerable. We would however recumniend ta 
him to avoid declamation, and retrench every Hne 
that does not include some pointed remark. I'his is 
the very soul of satirical poetry. Whatever is loose, 
declamatory, or tame, by fatiguing and disgusting 
the reader, tends to destroy the effect even of good 
pa.ssages. We look upon the whimsical mode of 
t.acking long foot notes to a satire in verse, as the 
surest way to make the author neglect the text. Mr. 
Shee, like tlie author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
often attempts to com]iciisate for lame verse with 
witty prose at the bottom of the page. In page 31, 
we observe Pluto employed by mistake for Plutus, the 
god of riches. This is one of those errors of the 
press which an author ought always to point out by 
an erratum, as be is in danger of its being attributed 
by ordinary readers to his own ignorance^ 

Popular Kvidences of Natural lU‘li"wn and Christianity. 
By the Jicv. Thomas Watson. 8 iu. pp. 4yb. 
10 .y. (id. Longman «!v Jtres. ISOJ. 

The author of this work was aware that .some ex¬ 
planation was necessary in publishing a treatise on the 
subject which he has chosen, after Dr. Palcy’s “ Ele¬ 
ments of Natural Theology." Both works, he tells 
us, accord in design, but the plans are totally dis¬ 
tinct, and the materials different. ” Dr. Paley’* 
book is a logical treatise, retpiiring considerable know< 
ledge to uu^rstand, and steady attention in reading 
2 Z 
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{o Tf’p ffOMj it re.'tl beiipfiti Thin is loose and more 
liituil for readers of’ less koosvled^je, and 
nc It not in llicir power to bestow such close 
From tills it biifiiciently appears tli.u the 
; \s!iic h Mr. Watson proposed to liinisclt was to 
j'lie a viev.' of llic pl.iiiicst and most obvious proofs of 
)i .itfal and revealfal leligioti; caiciilatoil for such 
rerdeis as had not <]'ialified Uicmsclves by previous 
siiidv and reflection, for entering marc deeply into 
the subject. The plan which he adopts is as follows : 

The wor!: is divided into two parts, the one treat¬ 
ing of the evidences of Natural Religion, the other 
(jf those of Cliri.>fianity. lu both the most striking 
topics arc selected without much regard to connection 
or full iliscussion. 

That poitiou which treats of the evidences of Na¬ 
tural Heligioii in.iy he considered as forming two di¬ 
visions. i'iie wijoic is contained in fourteen short 
rhnp!er.s. ecch divided into sections. Fiv'C of these 
chajitpr.s aic devoted to the consideration of the rea¬ 
sonableness of leligion and its claims to tlie title of 
philosophy, the character of infidel philosophy and 
the unieasonablencss of atheism. The remaining 
chapters are employed in proving the existence, per¬ 
fections, and providence of Gon, from the most 
striking parts of his works. In treating of the rea¬ 
sonableness of Christianity and its claims to the title 
of philosophy, Mr. Watson commences with some 
observations on the use and tendency j)f the freedom 
of religious discussion. It is certain that difl'erence 
of sentiment among Christians, the attacks of infi¬ 
dels, and the tyranny of persecution, have been ser-' 
viccable to the Ciiristian cause by calling forth the 
exertions of its friends both for its defence and eluci¬ 
dation. But though these things have not been with¬ 
out their use, they cannot be said to be necessary, 
because this would be at once an admission that the 
Christian religion existed only by persecution, schism, 
and the attacks of infidels ^ and would immediately 
be lost when these supports were taken away. This 
is a view of the subject however, that would be more 
gratifying to an enemy than to a friend. Mr. Wat¬ 
son, therefore, has gone a great deal too far, when hfi 
says that universal toleration, the want of tyrants to I 
persecute,'and infidels to attack, would be fatal to the 
gospel. The stale of things to which the Christian 
looks forward with satisfaction, is i/tof in which per¬ 
secution shall be lost in toleration, and infidelity in 
conviction. The attacks of adversaries are useful 
inasmuch as they turn the attention of mankind more 
strongly to the examination of the Christian religion, 
and by these means contribute to their own destruc¬ 
tion, while they strengthen the foundations of the 
building which they are intended to overturn. The 
great end then to which they all tend, is the esta¬ 
blishment of that universal harmony, faith, and free¬ 
dom from persecution, which Mr. Watson sup|X)ses 
would be fatal to Christianity. In justice to our an- 
thor^ it is proper to observe that we certainly do not 
believe that he de.signcd to convey this impression in 
Its fullest extent. Yet an infidel undoubtedly, ar¬ 
guing from these words, might say that the friends 
of Oiristianity admitted that it existed only by means 
of persecution} and that consequently the cessation 
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of persecution would be fatal to Christianity, ^ Upon 
this admission he might found many strong arguments 
ag.iinst the divine origin of the Christian religion, 
Mr. Watson’s words are therefore, to say the least of 
them, ungivtrded, and in a work that is written for 
the e.xpres8 purjiosc of i-nmbatiii^fctb'* djiinions of in¬ 
fidels, this reitainly no slight error. The author 
proceeds to define philosopliy, and iieio a great many 
remarks occur thgt are not very imjxirtHnt. That 
part where he treats of the character and favourite 
studies of infidel philosophers, is in some measure 
li.i!)!c to (he same objection. The ordinary study of 
these philosophers, he observes is metaphysics; and 
then he breaks out into some severe reflections on the 
uncertainty and vanity of that study. In the way in 
which it has often been carried on, cspeci 'ily in tho 
schools, undoubtedly the observation is well applied; 
but Mr. W.itsou ra.ikcs no distinction between the 
proper use and the abuse of metaphysics; and cer¬ 
tainly is .so far censurable. Still, however, we fre¬ 
quently meet with many just and pointed remarks. 
In adverting to Voltaire and his philosophical dic¬ 
tionary some observations occur, the propriety of 
which no one can be disposed to controvert, who has 
read the works of that author. Under many of tho 
articles, the most distinguished men of the Old and 
New Testaments are brouglit forward for the purpose 
of being exposed to ridicule with a view to weaken 
the evidences of religion through their failings and 
imperfections. But the religion which be attacks i» 
seldom that religion which we find in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but such as is presented to the world in the cor¬ 
ruptions of the church of Rome. Ilis aim is not to 
expose those corruptions, for he always takes care to 
introduce them as if they were the genuine doctrines 
of Christianity, But the misrepresentations are so 
gross, and the invidious purpose for which they aro 
made is so palpable, that they are entirely calculated 
to impose upon the ignorant and unprincipled. His 
attacks are so clumsy, that with the unprejudiced, 
they must operate in favour of the cause against 
which they are directed. They are exactly of a na¬ 
ture to be employed where argument is wanting. 
He seizes those particulars that are most solemn and 
therefore most easily ridiculed, and tortures them till 
he can place them in a ludicrous light. You might 
tell him in vain that he misconceived and perverted 
the whole matter,'and offer to shew him to the satis> 
faction of every person of common sense, that his 
views were totally wide of the truth. It would not 
answer his purpose to meet yq]U|g^,hts ground, and 
he would still go on sneering, resting his hopes of 
escaping detection, on the eflfronteiy of his assertions. 
Mr. Watson also touches upon the gross misrepresen¬ 
tations of infidel philosophers, in comparing Chris¬ 
tian with heathen nations, but does not by any means 
ut the case in so strong a point of view as he might 
ave done. Voltaire especially, tells such notorious 
falsehoods concerning the virtues of the American 
savages, and the civilization of the Chinese, that one 
can scarcely help pitying the credulity of the m;9n 
who could believe them. The attainments of ^e 
Chinese m knowledge and virtue were once the 
theme Hi lofty panegyric: tmt more authentic infer- 
1 
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niati(\ has enabled as to form a more just estimate produced. The learned reader, though he finds it a 
upon this point. The Chinese liave acquired con- troublesome and disagreeable task to peruse the pages 
siderable skill in some manufactures, but in almost of an ill-arranged work, yet perceives the real source 
every other respect they are little better than savages, of tlie error, and is in some measure enabled to 
Their astronomy, which has Iteen particularly extolled, supply the deficiency. 

is not equal td »l»q '?Jhjposition of a two-penny alma- This part commences with what the author calls 
nack. The superior civilization of the European na- " reflections on the evidences of Christianity.*’ 
tions may be regarded .as in a great measure the effect These turn chiefly on the <lilliculty of contriving a 
of Christianity. The author concludes this division body of evidence .against which no objections could 
with some observations on the advantages of religion, be urged, Mr. Watson puts a case that .an infidel 
the probability of the existence of other intelligent had the power of forming in his owm mind the 
beings besides roan, and on .atheism. strongest possible evidence that the nature of the sub- 

In the second division of this part, Mr. Watson ject would admit. The whole he contends would be 
proceeds to prove the Existence, Perfections and Pro- very inferior to the body of evidence whii h wt* in 
vidence of God, His proofs are drawn from the fact possess. This is an excellent idea*whic!i Mr. 
universe at large, fro.n the heavenly i)odies in par- Watson improves with much skill. Many things aic 
ticular, from the seasons, from the nnuirc of man, here anticipated which afterwards appear in the next 
from the nature of various animals, and the wisdom chapter, the object of which is to give a short view 
with which they are fitted for their several climates, of some of the leading evidences of Cbiistianiiy." 
Nothing occurs here woril)y of any particular obser- ’I’liis short view mentions the division of the evidences 
vation. . into internal ami external, and in fact might very 

Jn the second part which treats of the evidences of well'be included in the reflections on the Evidences, 
Christianity, Mr. Watson takes it for granted that for it consists only of cursory observations on tho.se 
there was such a person as Jksus Ciinisr in Judea, points which are subsequently treated mor.* at length, 
about the time fixed in tlie. (Jospel history. This in- After these two attempts at beginning, Mr. Watson 
deed will scarcely be denied, and therefore he justly succeeds at last, and begins in real earnest. Ju order 
concludes that the main point is to prove that the to prepare the way for a proper view of the evidences 
Gospels have given a fair and impartial account ot of Christianity, he considers the state of the world 
him. One great error appears ihroiigliout the whole with respect to leligious knowledge. Here he has 
of this part, and that is a defective arr.'ingcment. fallen into the Common error of depreciating human 
The manner in which the different points ate intro- reason from a mistaken notion of the mode of exalt- 
duced is so loose, that it becomes a matter of con- «ng Revelation. Some important tilings are discovered 
siderable difficulty to give a regular view of the ar- by revelation undoubtedly, which man could never 
guments which the author employs. Sometimes he otherwise have known. But it appears capable of 
begins on one point, and tlicu immediately breaks off' proof that mankind, in progress of time, might hav’c 
and flies to another. He of course has to begin the acquired a just notion of the most important truths 
former again, in order to proceed with it to some sort in Natural Religion. It must indeed be admitted, 
of'conclusion ; and thus re|>etition and confusion al- that before the coming of Christ, knowledge of 
most constantly prevail. For many things which are this sort was very little advanced. The notions of 
superficially treated, the apology that the work is in- the philosophers themselves were confused and un¬ 
tended for tlic mass of mankind, will readily be ad- certain, and in many instances extremely erroneous, 
mitted. But Mr. Watson is extremely mistaken, if It must have been a long time therefore, before the 
he supposes that this excuse will bold good for want learned could have acquired accurate ideas on the 
of connection, for tiresome and useless repetitions, subject; and an almost inconceivable number of ages 
and for an unskilful or negligent arrangement of the must have elapsed before tlie people could be projierly 
matter. Plainness and simplicity arc absolutely neces- enlightened. The objection to Mr. Watson's propo- 
sary in a work designed fur the perusal of the mass sition then is not so much to the fact, as to the in- 
of mankind ; but not so a carelessness in the style ference deduced. We confess generally the low state 
and in the manner of treating a subject. Upon what of religious information at the coming of Ciiiiisr, 
principle is it that a work must be loose and desultory but we deny tliat it was impossible for mankind to 
in order to pr oduce a proper impression on ordinary have made any further advances. With this view of 
readers } The mRR^s that an attention to order is the subject, we conceive that one of the greatest ad- 
more necessary to render a work of this nature really vantages of revelation, was the light which it at once 
useful to the generality of readers, than to those of a diffused over the world, even among the mass of the 
more learned description. In a subject where the people; a light even far inferior in splendor could not 
different parts throw light upon each other, and otherwise have been produced for almost incalculable 
where the force of the several points depends mate- ages. This certainly docs not diminish the Evidence 
rially on their connection, the impression on the mind for Christianity drawn from its excellence. The truth 
of an ordinary reader will be nearly in proportion to is, that the instructions of the author of our religion, 
the nature of the arrangement. If this be bad, the were so prodigiously advanced beyond the period at 
impression will be weak. He will not however at- which they were delivered, that this very circumstance 
tribute this circumstance to the real cause, but to the proves almost beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
defects in the evidence itself, and thus %ot only is he must have been an inspired teacher. Knowledge 
little or no good done, but an eflSM;t positively bad is and civilization were spread among the balk of man- 
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kind as if by magic j and Tcrtullian's boast was well 
founded, “ that the heathen philosopher might learn 
from a Christian peasant, what he had been all his 
life endeavouring in vain tj) at<iuire.” The influence 
which Christianity has had in i)romoting the improve¬ 
ment of mankind in every branch of knowledge, has 
not, we apprehend, been as yet fully appreciated ; 
nor hav j the clforts of its friends to set this in a 
proper point of ^i'•\v, been at all equal to those of its 
encmiei to (onee.il it. 1 he cause of truth however, 
must flually triumph ; aiul the more the nature of 
Christi.miiy is understood, the more will its etlects be 
seen and ; a!ii'‘d 

Hating adverted to the state of the world before 
the Chtisti.^n era, and proved the propriety of the 
time when Our Saviour appeared, Mr. Watson pro¬ 
ceeds to consider tlic evidence derived from the oppo- 
siii m made to our religion in its early progress. This 
oiipositioti ealled the attention of mankind to the ob¬ 
ject against which it was directed. Kvery word and 
everv’ action wore from the beginning scrutinized with 
all i.'ie jealousy and zeal of determined enemies. 
K\. .T ar<fiiinenl that could be devised was urged 
against Christianity by its foes, viliile its merits were 
more fully brought into view by its triends. 'Ihe ad¬ 
vantages of ail tins must be obvious. At this remote 
period tu arc sure that tlie facts upon which our 
judgment is to be formed are correct, because they 
were stated in the hearing of thousands, who had 
every opportunity and inclination to Amtradict them 
if they were false. 'J'lic ongin of other .sy.siems is 
involved in darkness, but llie publicity of early 
Christianity rising in an enlightened age, gives 
strength and assurance to ius eviuenee. Ihe otitcr 
points upon which Mr. ^V'alsou paiiicularly in.sists, 
are that Christianity is jicculiarly fitted lor an univer¬ 
sal religion, as its duties are adapted to our nature 
and may be practised at all limes and in all places •, 
that the station in which our Loud appeared, was, 
upon the whole, the best that could be chosen, as it 
was most favourable to the examination of his cha¬ 
racter, as it proved that his religion owed nothing to 
W’orldly authority, and as it rendered his example 
more extensively useful that his maimer of teachmjj 
was aitless and simple, and best adapted to the capa¬ 
cities of the generality of mankind, that he tauglit 
by example, which rendered his life the best com¬ 
mentary on his precepts; and that his great object 
was to recommend real and substantial virtue instead 
of useless forms and ceremonies. The evidence from 
prophecy, and from the cliamcters of the disciples and 
writers of the Gospels is next brought under discus¬ 
sion, and treated in an easy and simple manner. The 
wluile concludes with an examination of two branches 
of collateral evidences j the one resting upon the 
early divisions in the church, and the translation of 
the Scriptuiea into various languages > the other de¬ 
pending upon detached facts, such as the instilntion 
of the Lord’s Supper, the denial of Peter, and de¬ 
sertion of the other disciples. 

The character of the “ Popular Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity" may be summed up in a few words. The 
author began with an idea which we consider as 
founded on false principles, that method and regu¬ 


larity were not of very great consequence in a Leatise 
of this nature. Hence the arrangement is often de¬ 
fective, useless repetitions occur, and the several pro¬ 
positions are not always placed in the clearest and 
strongest light. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
work is still calculated to be ivcful, ' The subjects 
treated, as has already been hinted, are judiciously 
chosen, the style is in general simple and perspicuous* 
and the whole is in these respects W'ell adapted to 
answer the purposes for which it was designed. It 
would be unjust to conclude without expre.ssing a high 
approbation of the Christian candour and liberality 
which appears in every part ot this treatise, and 
which must always convey a favourable impression 
both of the work and its author. 


A Korlhem SuniMir ■, or, Ttuirk round the Baltic, 
through Den mark, Hxicden, I'nissiti, and 

part of Cermanu, in the Year 1804. P.u John Carr^ 
iUq. Author of The Stranger in France, dfc, 
4/o. ‘2l. 2.r. iMHtlon, t SO ). Hichard 1‘hiflips. 
The marvellous events which have recently given 
such a new aspect to the politics, and even the na¬ 
tional character of a very large portion of the civilized 
globe, have not failed to extend their interesting ef¬ 
fects to the ninth of Europe, now the only spot which 
lies with safety expanded to the traveller’s eye. When 
we can icly upon the liddily and penetration of those 
gentlemen who visit distant countries for the purpose 
of informing themselves and their countrymen, we 
know not a inoic valuable source of intelligence than 
the result ot their researches. 

After an animated address to Sir James Mackintosh, 
the work commences in a very original manner, with 
what the inithor calls “ An Agreement,’’ in which he 
s.iys, “ Aly descriptions follow the objects which they 
pencil, and partake of the irregularity ot their ap¬ 
pearance, I write from my feelings, and as 1 pro¬ 
pose that my reader .shall travel with me, it is reason¬ 
able that he should share some of the inconveitiencies 
as well as the enjoyments of the excursion. Before 
we smile together in the beautiful islands of Sweden, 
we must be content to bear with resignation the glocm 
of her almost interminable fore.4ts of flr. 

“ if he will not commence the tour upon these 
terms, and agree to support without disappointment 
those vicissitudes of amusement and languor, that 
seldom fail to diversify all the roads both of literature 
and of life, much as I shall lament the separation, it 
' will be best for both partie.s, that we should not 
wander together over another page." 

We are soriy to find in ihfefflJsW page that Mr. 
Carr’s principal motive for travelling was to ameliorate 
a very delicate state of health. Alter paying an ec¬ 
centric farewell compliment to his Devonshire friends, 
he says, speaking of the North of Europe, “ she has 
hitherto been contemplated, clad in fur, and gliding 
with the swiftness of a light cloud before the wind, 
.upon her roads of shining snow. I will take a peep 
at her in her summer garb, and will endeavour to 
form a imegay of polar jtouers.” 

At Copenhagen Mr. Carr briefly describes tbe 
battle/of ^e 2d of April 1801, and is highly liberal 
in tbe.eltsfribution of his praise, both to the English 
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and D^iish heroes of that awfbl and momentous day. 
The Danes cannot fail to be gratified, and will scarcely 
help smiling at the anecdote of the fashionable pe¬ 
dagogue. Mr. Carr also confirms the honourable 
manner in which the Crown Prince has always bcci. 
mentioned. Descrihyng the Danish ladies, he ob¬ 
serves, “ the Danish ladies are en bon point, and 
posse&s that frank, and generous countenance which 
the moment the eye sees, the heart understands and 
loves . they much resemble die higher class ot Wou- 
verinann’s figures, and very largely partake of that 
gay good humour, which is so generally the com¬ 
panion of a plump and portly figure.” 

In his progress to the capital of Sweden, Mr. Carr 
describes with a poetical pen a Swedish cottage, but 
which he informs us W'as rather singular for its ro¬ 
mantic attractions: 

“ ^\ liilst our horses were changing at the jtost, f \v.^ll,cd 
forward, and was iniiHi ciichantcd niih the romaniie 
sccnerv which surrounded a neat little peasant's eoliaire. 
Out tlew my sketch book, and iny pencil, but the latter 
would do nothing but write verses— 

A SWEDISH COTTAGE. 

“ Here far from all tltc poinn ainhition seeks 
Much sought, bill only whilst untasted prais'd; 

Coiueut and Innocence xvitli rosy cheeks, 

Knj.Tv the simple shed their hands have rais’d. 

“ On a grey rock it stands, whose fretted base 
'Hie distant eat’racts’ nmrtn’ring w aters lave. 

Whilst o’er its grassy roof, with varying grace. 

The slender branches of llie while liivch wave, 

“ Behind, the forest fir is heard to sigh, 

On whieh the pensive car delights to dwell; 

An<l as the ga/ing strangi-r passes hv. 

The grazing goat looks up and rings his bell. 

“ Oh! in my native land ere life's decline 

May such a spot, so vxi.'d, so sweet, be mine.” 

After paying a merited compliment to the Cupid 
and Psyche of Sergell, the celebrated Swedish statuary, 
be describes that extraordinary man in the following 
pathetic manner: 

" Sergell, so long and so justly celebrated, is rapidly de¬ 
scending into the vale, of years ; and although honoured 
and enriched, a morbid melaiichoW, such as might arise 
from neglect .md poverty, disrobes his grticeful occupation 
of its attractions, and renders him disgusted with himself 
and with the world. It has been said, and very .|ustly, 
that oiilv extreme mental wretchedness can make a man 
indiflerent to the applause of liis fellow-erentures : such is 
the forlorn case of the great hut hapless Sergell; the friends 
of his youth have no chirm for him, the admiration of his 
countrymen and ^0|reigners no exhilaration. Visible 
only to his workinen^md that reluctantly, the illnslrioiis 
artist is sinking into the melancholy misanthrope, but when 
his hand shall no longer display its skill, tJiste will worship, 
and wealth will covet the marble whieh it has touched, and 
time will enroll his name amongst the most favoured sons 
of genius.” 

In comparing one branch of the Swedish with the 
English laws, Mr. Carr very properly reprobates the 
injustice of permitting the individual who sutfers, to 
sustain, as in England, any part of the expence at¬ 
tending a criminal proseention carried on in the name 
of the crown j and in adrorting to the cloitness and 
secrecy of the Swedish courts of law, he not 


fail to pay a tribute of applause to the splendid t.T]ents 
Ilf his distinguished countryman, Mr. Erskine. In 
speaking of the palace of Haga, and tlie attachment 
which existed between Gnstavus the Third and Sir 
Sydney Smith, he mentions a very curious and inte¬ 
resting anecdote of the presentiment which the latter 
tell, several years since, that he should one d.iy carry 
the British arras and glory to the Holy l,.ind. Alter 
.kvciibing whatever is worthy of notice at Stockholm 
and Upsala, a .se.Tt of learning which l.inumns has 
rendered for e\er illnstrious, Mr. Carr embarks foi 
Abo, and in his voyage we are favoured with an ac¬ 
count of the lomaiilic islands which aie .so very nn- 
nierous in that part of the Baltic. The reader will he- 
pleased with the following : • 

111 the evening having in.Tiie but little w.ay, the masi;'! 
.igain niooied ihc vessel to another island for the night: as 
I found w.is 'lu; eiistnni, on account of the danger and dil- 
liciillx of the navigation. Tliis island was indeed a nioit 
cncliatuing scenci; upon ils ronianlic suinniit of grey rock,, 
wc foiind a little collage, embowered in iret-s of fir, a.sh, 
and aider, that iniglit well be called ‘ The I’ejsant’s Nest." 
A fisllcrni.ui, his .igcd inother, his wife and Ins rlnldicn, 
formed die population of this hcamiful s)>ol. A little (icld 
of grass, in whieh a cow was grazins:, another of corn, * 
garden, and the waters of the B.dlic, whieh again rcsiMiibk-d 
a lake, supplied them with all their wauls ami all llunr' 
lichcs. Here it seemed as if the hc.m could no lunge: 
ache, as if ambiiioa might wish to be what hehclield,, 
anil tliat love might ponder on lilt, past without a pang. 
1'lie inside of thu cottage was neat and cheerful; the good 
old lady, with ihc children in their shirts plaving room; 
her, .sat knitting by the light of .a sprigliily tire, and 
rtiuler locks of snots# presented a f.ice at peace with all 
the world. Upon hearing lhat we wished to have soiiio 
supper, the lidiernian, wiili a counlcnanre of heallli a.at 
gaiety, dc.scenilcd into a little creek, where iiis boats were 
niooreil, for some perch, confined in a wicker-well in tlic 
water, whilst Ins young wife, who had a pair of sweet ex¬ 
pressive eyes. Inul'tlic cloth in a dctaclied room facing ilia 
collage. Whilst supper wa.s jircparing 1 rambled o'.er tliii 
little paradise. Night caiuu on and all the iK-auiies of the 
preceding evening, with some variety of new forms, re¬ 
turned; the same bright, hespangicil heaven; the same 
serenity ; the same silence, yielding only to the unceasing 
rippling of a little stream of rock water, to which as it 
gu.slied from a bed of long moss, and as our fair hostess 
resented lier pitcher, thrij'iily fenced with wicjter, might 
u a|iplieil the beautiful inscription of Bosqiiillon, on the 
fountain in the street of Notre Dame tie Victoirc in Paris. 

La Nymphe que donne de cettc eau 
A a plus creux de rocher se cache: 
fiiiivez uti exemple si beau ; 

Donnez sans vouloir qu’on le sachc.” 

Or thus in English- 

Prompt to relieve tho’ viewltss, wrapt in stone 
The nymph of waters pours her generous stream,. 

So gentle reader do as she has done. 

See while you bless, but blessitij' be unteen.” 

We could not help smiling at the humourous ac¬ 
count of the bridge wltich ■ divides Sweden from 
Russia, the mere right of painting which had, not long 
since, nearly involved those rival -nations in the horrors 
of renovated war. 

The wretchedness of Russian Finland is thus de¬ 
lineated : 

« We halted at a village of old enzy hovels, composed' 
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of tmrilcs oT trert, rudely thrown ’acrosi cacli other, and 
perched upon granite rocks; every one of these forlorn 
abodes vvas out of the perpendicular, whilst from a little 
hole which feebly admitted the light the smoke issued. 
I'he inhabitants were nearly naked, and looked like a race 
ef animals formed m the anger of hea\cii. Instead of the 
croen refreshing blade, parched hoary moss covered the 
earth ; where the liinpirl brook ought to have rippled, a 
narrow, slimy, brown stream of recking oil'ensive water, 
crawled indolently and unwholesomely aloii*;. Not a tree 
was to be seen, not even a melancholy fir! Time that 
bids the barrenness of nature Itear, that enables the shep¬ 
herd and his flock to find shelter .and rich pasture in the 
altered il.'sari, has passed over these regions without sliec!- 
ding his aeetsslomed bencliccnce.” 

The :ipf.carance of Putersburgh, of which there is 
a beautiful engraving, is torcibly ponrtrayed : 

“ Here (from the F.iiiperor's bridge) the most magnifi¬ 
cent and gorgeous spectacle burst upon me, and for a time 
nvcrwhelmed me with amazement and admiration. The 
sky was cloudless, the Neva of a brilliant blue, clear, and 
ne’arlv as broad its the Thames at Westminster-bridge, 
flowed majestically along, bearing in its bosom tbe most 
picturesque vessels and splendid pleasure barges. As the eye 
rapidly travelled several miles up and down this glorious 
river, adorned with stupendous embankments of granite, 
it beheld its sides lined with (lalaces, stately buildings and 
gardens, whilst at a distance arose green cupolas, and the 
lofty spires of the Greek churches covered with ducat gold 
and glittering in the sun. Immediately before us extended 
the magnificent railing of the summer gardens, with its 
columns and vases of granite, a luatchlaas work of impe¬ 
rial taste and splendour.” 

We shall extract Mr. Carr’s cyticism upon the 03- 
Icbrated granite pedestal and statue ot Peter the 
Great; 

" A gentleman who saw this roek (of which the pedes¬ 
tal is made) in Carelia, Ix-forc its removal, describes it to 
have been 40 feet long, 22 broad and 22 high. It is of 
granite and otij'x, and has a mixture of white, black, and 
grey colouring ; if I may judge of it by a seal which the 
learned Dr. Guthrie presented to me, it* is susceptible of a 
very fine polish. In six months the rock was removed 
from its native bed, to the spot where it now stands, |>aTtly 
by land and water, a distance of 11 versts, or 41,200 
linglish feet, and cost 424,610 rubles. So indefatigable 
has been the labour of the chisel upon its enormous mag¬ 
nitude and rugged coating, that its history is its greatest 
•wonder. The genius of Valconet was evidently jemous of 
the rude, but stupendous powers of nature, and was fear¬ 
ful that her roek might engage more attention than /«» 
statue ; hence he reduced the former until he rendered it 
disproporiioned to the colossal figures which it supports ; 
but lie has thereby succeeded in bringing his work nearer 
to the eye of the beholder. Had he been content to have 
divided the homage with nature, he would not have been a 
loser.” 

Mr. Carr soon makes ns familiar with the customs of, 
and pleased with the common Russians, who are thus 
nobly and feelingly vindicated from the character 
which some travellers have given them of unconquer¬ 
able barbarism: 

“ To say that nature has irreversibly doomed the Russian 
to be a barbarian is an assertion as disgraceful as it is un¬ 
just, and such as nature has herself contravened. Amidst 
all the oppassiou that weighs him to the earth, that half¬ 
associates liiin with the rugged bear of the forest, and 
taught as he is tliat his condition can never know ameliorae 
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tion, this poor slave of the north has displayed 4he moat 
heroic ardour in the field, tbe most gentle moderation in 
success, and ibe mildest unrrpining philosophy in suflcN 
ing, such a.s would have clone honour to a Roman. 

" If you ask whether the sensibilities of nature ever 
softened tilt' Russian breast, read what the poor exiles hate 
expressed, in the desolate wilds of bihena. and it will put 
the feelings of tour own hr.irt to their fullest proof. In 
those regions nf gloom the poet may catch some of the 
finest .subjects for his tnusu. 

“ Let us not endeavour to convert the law of climate.; 
into tlie rut bless dem-es nf immortal vengeance. Well did 
the pour .-Nuii.iu s.iy, ' Ah iii.wn, a eoud negro is liken 
chesnut, .s!l ssiUiin, nr.d a had Kngbsliman is like .m 

apple ll'oegbt jwifeel, when i: h.ts imny Imle I'lnri frraiii’^ 
in Its heart.” No! no! ihe breast of the Russian is not 
iiniiiipressilde. 'I'hc granite of liis inclement region is 
hard and rugged, harder tliati any otlier roek ; but under 
its rough surface gems are someiinies found, and lime ami 
i toil have proved that it is susceptible of a high polish. Ko 
one who has remarked the llnssian ivith candour, who 
juilges from what he has seen, atid not from what lie has 
heard or read, will hesitate to prommnee him one of the 
best tempered creatures in the cre.itinn. He will bear the 
curse and scorn, and frequently the idows of his superior, 
with mildness. Revenge almost sanctioned by insults, 
never maddens his blood; and knowing perhaps, how hard 
it is to sillier without resisting, he is scarcely ever seen to 
strike the animal over whicli he has power. His horse 
IS seldom projiclled by aiiv other influenee than a few 
chcri-'liiiig and cheerful sounds ; if ilii.s encouragement en- 
creases not his pace, he does tiot, heated with savage furv, 
(li.ssect the wretched beast with the scourge, beat out an 
eye or tbar out the tongue; no, his patient driver begins to 
.sing to liim, and the Russians are alt famous singers, as 1 
shall hereafter tell. If the charms of music have no in¬ 
fluence on his legs, he then begins to reason with him, 

‘ You silly fellow," why don’t you go on faster? come, get 
on, get on, don’t you brow that to-morrow is a prashnick 
(a fast-day) and then you will have nothing to do but to 
cat.' By this time the sulky jade lias generally had her 
whim out, and trots on gaily. His horse is the object of 
his pride and comfort. Well observing the wisdom of a 
Russian proverb, ‘ It is not the horse, but the oats that 
carry you,’ as long as the animal will eat he feeds him, 
and his appearance generally honours, and his grateful ser¬ 
vices remunerate the Iniinanity of his master. A Russian 
in the ebullition of passion mav do a ferocious thing, but 
never an ill-natured one. No being under heaven surpas¬ 
ses him in the gaiety of the heart. His little national song 
cheers him wherever he goes. Where a German wonld 
smoke for comfort, the Russian sings. There is notliing 
cold about him but his wintry climate, whenever he speaks 
it is with good humour and vivacity, accuinpanied with 
the most animated gestures ; and although I do not think 
that the Graces would at first sight, pull caps about him, 
yet in tlie dance, for spirit and TlglWylf*! would match and 
back him against any one of the most agile sons of careless¬ 
ness in the Champs Elysces.” 

The volnptuousness of the late Empress is thus de¬ 
licately commented upon: 

“ In her pleasures, Catherine only reflected upon the 
unbridled indulgences of the sovereigns of the opposite sex, 
which she chenshed as precedents of indisputable authority. 
As an empress she considered herself above those restraints 
with which the protective code of society has environed the 
delicacy and chastity of women, the bright lustre of which 
cannot hr breathed upon without being sullied. It is not 
likely l^at I, who belong to a country which female mo¬ 
desty has selected for her favourite residence, and in the 
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diadem V which »ho has fijsecJ her whitest pUune, should 
advocate tlte licentiousness of Catherine ; yet is it hut jus¬ 
tice to her mcnioiy to say, that she endeavoured to conceal 
lier faulty pleasures under a surface of refinement, that she 
punished with efhcaciinis severity every inclination to de¬ 
pravity in her court; and that she laboured oi^ly to make 
the better ^larls of her character exemplary." 

Mr. Carr has also dcniclcil the character of the pre¬ 
sent Emperor and his au['iisC family in very amiable 
colours, and of tiie former has related some anec¬ 
dotes which are very interesting, and illustrate a be¬ 
neficent heart. In speaking of the excellence of the 
Russian police, the fullowing remarks are made upon 
our own : 

“ I am aware that arbitrary governments have hitherto 
displuved the most jicriect systems of polite; but is tins 
the ic.isoti win the genius and consiiiulion of a free one 
c.anr,nt adiuit of extending domestic protection to its sub¬ 
jects? Is the fri.!iloiii of tlie couniiv gone when luur- 
dercib ail! loliin-rs ceau- to l)c free ? or U it to preserve our 
chartered privileges that a band of siipcruimuated watch¬ 
men, who to protract their becoming an additioiMl burden 
upon the poor rates, beyond the ordinary era of eleemosy¬ 
nary aid, are hclni'-tcd in flannel night-caps, and wiili a 
rattle and a lanthorn, admirable equipment for second 
childhood, and ci/es dim with age, are sent forth to guard 
the lives and propriiy of the inhabitants of the most 
crowded, ]iopnlou.s and wealthy city in the world ? To 
find fault is an easy and an odious office Rut a traveller 
like a hee, should never be upon the wing without bringing 
borne some sweet to increase the honey of his native hive.” 

We have, however, on this occasion to observe, 
that notwithstanding the imperfections of the*police 
of London, there is no city of half its magnitude on 
the continent, where so few crimes are committed. 

The account of the Russian drama is very enter* 
taining and interesting. 

We next enter upon a full and circumstantial ac¬ 
count of the death of the late Emperor Paul, under 
the title of “ a gloomy catastrophe." The whole of 
this chapter is written with peculiar animation and 
pathos, and is in our opinion the most finished part 
of the production. The memory of the unhappy 
Emperor is satisfactorily rescued from the opprobrium 
which has been cast upon it, by shewing that those 
events which so fearfully shook his empire and so 
- deeply wounded the interests of Great Britain, were 
the consequences of the heaviest and most deplorable 
visitation of God upon man, mental disarrangement. 

In this developemeut the feelings of the imperial 
family are treated with tenderness, and they are vin¬ 
dicate from any participation or even previous know¬ 
ledge of the fate oftbe^voted chief of it. 

Mr. Carr thus qRfPRimr Catl]|M^ine's dislike to Paul; 

** Catherine more than once observed, that her son 
would not long occOpy the throne after her decease; and 
it has been the fashion to say that her alienation from him 
was justified by the events which succeeded her death. 

With this propnetic spirit she devoted all her care to the 
education^ of her grandsons Alexander and Constantine, 
and exercised all the powers she possessed towards the con¬ 
summation of her prediction. She foretold that the flower 
which she had planted would wither eady : she shook it 
till every blossom fell, and shaded it so that the dew of 
heaven should never visit it more: she pressed and pierced 
the delicate and ardent laiiid of her son untif slU sub¬ 
verted it." • 


Potemkin’s celebrated ball and jialnce are minniely 
described, accompanied with several anecdotes of that 
cxtrsiordiiiary personage. 

Upon the subjeel of northern civili/.alion Mr. Carr 
makes the following brief, but alile remaiks ; 

" Russia is unquestionably much indrlited to ihe genhia 
and spirit of the late Piuipros ; but it was iinpossiblv (hat 
extended civilization could be fruiu of her co-ilv enSturv. 
In raising magniiiccut palarvs, she raised so many inono- 
nienUs to her nieinoiy, uiiichat fir-,t iwryni-ei/the coui- 
inou Russian but iieser iii/'oniird him; and in doing so 
she loo nioch iivgici led the collage. If I d.oe intniiv’ii 
ihe snot where, in siieh u rountry, the spirit of i iviliz.ation 
should oonmienee her operations, 1 would point lo tiio 
hovel of felled trees, where the smoke issues through tiiu 
same hole whieli admits the light: ameliorate ife do->,es/tc 
eionumij oj' rude and ahjeet nature, I'.iki: eare of the 
peasantry ; tlie higher classi's are pretty nearly the same all 
oyer the world. The reverse of this plan will present the 
hideous spcetatle of a voluptuous and vicious nobilitv and 
of a peopde corrupt before they arc refined, or in the lan¬ 
guage of a slirevvil observer of mankind, ‘ rotten ere they 
arc ripe.; As far as iny observ.-uion and iiiformation c.\- 
tend, I should conceive that the civilization of Russia 
would be rajvidly promoteil, {after the removal of that most 
frightful and puuTif'tl of all checks, sletnetii) by im¬ 
proving the farms, by establishing colleges for the ednea- 
lioii of those who .arc destined to the priesthood, by re¬ 
ducing the nnnihcr of holidays, by instituting rewards for 
menial integrity at the end of a given period, and by pre¬ 
venting parents from betrothing tlieir female children before 
tlie age of consent and contrary to their will." 

The priucipal imperial institutions of arts, sciences, 
wgr, economy, education and humanity, are carefully 
examined and commented upon by our traveller, and 
we think bis observations well worthy the notice of 
the chief of that vast empire. 

With Mr. Carr we quit Petersburg with regret 
By gentle stages, and with much pleasantry, every 
where illustrating the countries through which he 
passes, Mr. Carr conducts us to Dorpat, the principal 
University of Russia, where his talent for humour, 
meets with a singular subject for its indulgence, we 
believe “ truly Livonian,” to which we must refer 
our readers who are fond of a laugh. 

We regret tliat Mr. Carr did not upon quitting 
Mittau penetrate into Poland, instead of fonfining 
himself to that part which divides Mittau from 
Memel. We much wish that he had furnished us 
with the result of his personal reflections and obser¬ 
vations upon a country, which seems to be but little 
known but for its misfortunes and misery. Upon, 
this interesting subject Mr. Carr says: 

*' As we did not penetrate into that interesting country,. 
I had not a personal opportunity of ascertaining whether 
the Poles, now that the first shock of separation, and na¬ 
tional extinction is over, are more happy than they were 
before their final dismemberment. However 1 was assured 
by a very intelligent friend, who had recently returned 
from a tour through the heart of Poland, that the condi¬ 
tion of the people, most unjustifiable as the means em¬ 
ployed were, is considerably ameliorated. An assurance 
which may the more readily be believed when, it is con¬ 
sidered that as a nation, their constitution was radically 
mischievous, and that tlwir political atmosphere was never 
free from storm and convulsion." 

Mr. Carr appeara- to bavo been bo- well received in 
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Russia, and to have experienced there so mar!i lios- 
piliility, iliat ho could not fad being shocked at the 
want of common urbanity which lie CA[)erieiiced at 
and which he has revenged with all the 
keenness of satiie : 

“ The god of gold fpetns to iuve made this spot his fa- 
voitriip temple, to haM- eoiisiiinnd a b.igoreorn his chosen 
altar, and to l;u\c recorflcd liis oraeles m a ledger: the 
•ramparts of the town svin pre.-irvi'd only to repel hos-pi- 
tality wild ^enero.ity. 'I’he Daiurickers keep o eawi ar- 
onui'if f>/’aiid ne-.cr iiultdgu in festivity witlioiu 
tesorthii' to ealeulalnin.” 

“ As 1 was piirelia.sing some artirles ,U a grocer's for my 
jouriie,-. Ids wife held a little ehil.l in her .irms, not old 
fi;oii:>li tosjii'ik, to whom 1 gave u pear, anil pr<’-etilly 
afierwurds i jirLWited him with a giilden, a little coin, 
svliii’h he "lipi'd, ipparentlv with the same iiistiiiei that 
would ind;'i-e a Miiing bear to rifle a honey jar, and drop¬ 
ped ibe fruit. The little grocer seemed iiiiieh jileased with 
Ills son’s preference, and iii fjerman as well as 1 could uii- 
dersiaiid him, CNektimed ‘ that he would make a brave 
tiaJesinaii." 

At Potsdam Mr. Carr saw and commemorates the 
beautiful Queen of Prussia, of whom and her Sove¬ 
reign he relates the following interesting anecdote: 

“ As my stay at Rerlin was too short to admit of my 
being ]>rc.senled, I was much gratified iii seeing a princess 
of w lioiii every one speaks with rapture. 'J’tie manner in 
which her marriage, occorred is interesting. Ai a grand re¬ 
view which took pkice at Fraiicfort upon the Maine, Mons. 
Re.athmiin, one of the richest bunkers upon the continent, 
appeared at the parade, svilh a superb cniiipage: struck 
with his appearance, the King iuijuired nis name, and 
Mons. B. was inirodueud, who invited his Majesty to* a 
grand fete he intended giving that evening at his chateau, 
which imiialioti the King accepted, and there met the 
lovely princess of Meckleiibiirgli Strelitz: to look upon 
and to love her were the same. About eighteen months 
after their marriage, ihev paid a visit to Mons. B. and as 
they entered the room where their first interview occurrcfl, 
the King caught his royal bride in his arms, kissed her and 
with tears of sensibility cxckiiiiied, ‘ [l was in this very 
room, iny ilear Beatliiiian, that J1 found the treasure of my 
Jiappiness.”* 

After biiefly describing Pieilin and Sans Souci with 
much spriglitliness, Mr. C:tir warned by the, rap'd 
approaches of a severe winter returns to Engkmd. 
mill l.mdB ” upon the shores of that beloved country, 
which uueclipsed hy any superior in arms, in arts, Oi 
in sciences; and \\,iihont a rival in co.niiicrce, in 
agTu'iiiuuc or in liche.s; possesses moro religion and 
nior,ility, more liuinanity and munificence, more 
public and private integrity, is more blest with froe- 
fiom. more cnlightctied by cloipiencc, more adorned 
with beauty, more gracerl with chastity, and richer 
in all the reipiisites to form that least assutning, but 
first ot earthly blessings, (lumf/tfic comjtut, than any 
nation up,.n the globe. It my reader! after having 
|xiid our homage to the merits of other countries, we 
return together, with more settled adniiration, to that 
which has given us birth, I shall less regret my ab¬ 
sence from iter, and from those who are the dearest 
to my heart, and to whom I am indebted for all my 
present etijoyments. 

" Having lelt more sensibly in the hour of my re¬ 
turn, those prune distinctions of my roimtry, which 
eminently and justly endear her to all her children, 1 
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close the volume with an ardent wish that heaven may 
graciously render those distinctions perpetual," To 
which we fervently add, Amen. This volume is em-' 
lif.-lliihed with eleven view.s of the principal cities and 
objects woj'lhy of notice, drawn upon the spot by 
ivir. Carr, and finely engraved by Mcdland. We 
liave obserted some errors of the pen, which are evi¬ 
dently the effects of ha.ste to catch the season of pub¬ 
lication. 

The present coins and course of exchange are faith- 
fullv given, and independent of more interesting 
matter render it an iicqiiisition to the northern tra¬ 
veller. Cpon tlie whole, the information which this 
volume comuiunicates is imparted with so mnch aiii- 
matiiiii and .s)>righiliness, that our readers cannot fail 
to peruse it with much pleasure. 


FORl-.lGN. 

Traiti d'Anatomic et de Thysiologie Vegetales, dj-c. 

A Treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of Vege- 
t aides: nit ha Methodical Momenclatvre (^' the Exter¬ 
nal Parts Id' Plants, and a Suctmet Exposition of the 
most griinalljf adopted Systems of Botany, being an 
introduction to the Study of that Science. By C. F. 
Brisscau-Mirbel, Assistant Naturalist in the Na- 
twnal Museum if Natural History, and Professor of 
Botany in the Athence de Paris, Paris, Year 10. 
2 vals. Sro, DehoJ/'e. 

Botany was long studied before the physiology of 
vegetables had ever been attended to. The ancients 
had made some progress in the study of plants j but 
of their physiology they knew nothing. litis, how¬ 
ever, is by no means surprising. Men were impelled 
by their wants to the study of the properties and uses 
of vegetables, and consequently were early led to di¬ 
rect their attention to it. But the study of their phy¬ 
siology presents no strong motive to the mind except 
where the love of science already exists. It is fitted 
to gratify the curiosity of ilte man of science rather 
than to supply the wants of mankind in genera). It 
could not, therefore, have been stadied in an early 
period of society But if it was not studied during 
the enlightened periods of Greek and Roman science 
much less are we to suppose that it was studied during 
the period of the dark ages. It did not even begin to 
be studied till long after the revival of letters, at least, 
by the legitimate mode of experiment. At last, how¬ 
ever, two celebrated anatomists, accurate observers of 
nature, directed their attention to this subject. These 
naturalists were Grew and bMughb 31ieir observa¬ 
tions were first pub)i«^!»«d aDouOhe end of the 17 th 
century, and it must be owned that the success of 
their labours has in some-mMsnrc made amends for 
the lateness of the commencement of the study. Their 
rescatches wore much more .successful than was to 
have been expected in so obscure and intricate a sub¬ 
ject, where no track to direct them bad been pre¬ 
viously marked out. They adopted, however, the 
only sure means of detecting the secrets of nature,— 
the experimental mode of inquiry—and joining pa¬ 
tience to penetration, and experience to philosophy, 
they sueSroded in removing a part at least of the veil 
whictiPeureloped the physidogy of vegetables, and in 
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tbrowwg a new light upon their structure and organi- 
The success of their labours and observations 
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gave rise to a variety of others. The experiments of 
Hales, of Ronnet, of Duhamel, of Saussure, Hedwig, 
Spallanzani; and lastly, of Priestley, Senebicr, and 
Ingenbouz, as well as the still later experiments of 
Knight and others, have all thrown additional light 
upon .this subject. But in the detail of these experi¬ 
ments it will be found that the anatomy of ve,getable.s 
has been less attended to, or less successfully explored 
than the physiology, although it is oljviuus that it is 
not less inipoitaut; and that our knowledge of the 
latter depends in a great measure upon our knowledge 
of the former. To supply this defect, and to render our 
knowledge, of the structure and anatomy of vegetables j 
as complete as possible, M. Mirbel instituted a set of 
rsperiments whicli he seems to have conducted with 
the grcatc.sl accuracy and do-slcrity, and which have 
certainly thrown much additional light upon the te- 
getablo anaioiny. These are detailed at full length in 
the course of the work, qf which we now piocced to 
offer a short analysis, 

I'he work is prefaced by a preliminary di.ecourse in 
which M. Mirbel, after stating the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing order and method into the study of natural 
history, or of grouping and classing natural objects 
according to their properties and lelations, for the 
purpose of facilitating our investigations, and of pre- 
ventin,g the confusion that must follow from the pro¬ 
miscuous assemblage of a multiplicity of heterogeneous 
objects, observes that the general division of natural 
objects introduced by the ancients, namely, that of 
the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, is by 
uo means philosophically correct, at least considered 
as a primary division. It strikes the eye of a super¬ 
ficial observer, and seems, therefore, to be extremely 
natural; but when examined with a little more mi¬ 
nuteness it is found to be much less perfect than it at 
first appears. The distinction between the substances 
of which the mineral kingdom consists, and those of 
the other two, is sufficiently striking, and sufficiently 
well marked. Substances possessing neither motion 
nor life, whose constituent parts are connected only 
by the laws of chemical affinity, and whose growth 
depends upon the operation of the same laws, can 
never be confounded with beings endowed with life, 
which is the case with regard to vegetables} or with 
life, voluntary motion and sensation, the case with re¬ 
gard to animals, and which are distinguished besides 
by their structure and mode of growth. In this re¬ 
spect, therefore, the division is good: but it is very 
different when line which sepa¬ 

rates the vegetable aM aniinal'kingdoms. At the best, 
it is extremely indi$tiuctjr.i)nd in many instances alto¬ 
gether imperceptible, 'ilf the mark of distinction be 
made to consist in sensation and voluntary motion, it 
will be found that in descending from man, the 
highest in the animal scale, you come at last to beings 
whose faculties are so very obscure, that it is impos 
sible to say in what class they are to be placed. Thus, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are confounded, 
and the distinction rendered ineffectual. The natu¬ 
ralist must therefore look out for some ground of di- 
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vision more agreeable to the principles of sound-phi' 
losophy. 

To avoid the imperfections of the nneient division, 
M. Mirbel adopts a more general one which has been 
introduced by modern naturali-vts. It is that by which 
all bodies arc divided into organized and unorganized. 
The latter embraces the fluids, the earths, the iiu‘l.ils, 
and their compounds, bodies formed by an asseniblage 
of particles loosely or iiiDre closely united, growing 
by the adjunction of new particles which annex ihrm- 
selves by juxta-po'.ition, and dcc.iyin.g and multiplying 
themselves by the fortuitous separation of part of 
(hc.'.c p.irlieles. I’hcse bodies, .subject to the general 
laws of attraction and of rlu'niiial .nflinit^, neither 
have nor ean have either volunt.iiy motion, dcvelope- 
ment of parts or lil’e. I'licse bodies niay be called 
elenieiilary, and the science wliieh treats of them c.il- 
cLilates the iiiinibcr, the pnijioi tioii, and mutual aili- 
iiify of their integrant partides, and studies their 
propertie.s, whether existing, simple, or in a state of 
combination. Hie former class embraces both ani¬ 
mals aAd vegetables, beings formed by a union of 
particles connected in a peculiar manner, which has 
been called organization, and presenting various mem¬ 
bers or organs destined to particular u.ses, and com- 
po.sed of a cellnlar and vascular fabric, through whicli 
there passes or circulates a fluid. These beings are 
formed from an egg or seed, or in some way analo¬ 
gous } they grow in strength and in volume by the 
addition of new particles deixtsited in their texture, 
and submitted for a time to the laws of organization. 
When their organs are fully developed and exp.anded, 
they produce individuals like to themselves, and after 
a certain length of time decay and die, losing again 
their organized form, and resuming the character of 
unorganized elements, of which they were originally 
composed. The science of wliich these beings is the 
object, considers the texture, the number, the dispo¬ 
sition, the form, and the reciprocal action of these 
organs. 

But notwithstanding this general division into or¬ 
ganized and unorganized substances, still the study of 
nature would be too vast for the capacity of the hu¬ 
man mind without the aid of some secondary and sub¬ 
ordinate divisions. The naturalist must therefore 
have recourse to these. M. Mirbel's object does not 
lead him to particularize the divisions which may be 
convenient in unorganized bodies; it leads him im¬ 
mediately to the organized. And here ha has re¬ 
course to the ancient division of vegetables and ani¬ 
mals, which, though inadmissible as a primary divi¬ 
sion, is yet very commodious as a secondary one. 
But although he adopts the division, he does not rest 
satisfied with the discriminative marks which have 
been generally assigned to the beings which are the 
object of it. He investigates and compares their dif¬ 
ferent organs and properties with a view to discover 
some mark of distinction more evident and more de¬ 
cisive. He finds resemblances in the formation of 
the egg and of the seed, and in the means which na¬ 
ture employs for the propagation and preservation of 
the species, and for the nourishment and develope- 
ment of their parts. But he finds tliat the animal it 
3 A 
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endowed exclusively with a brain, the organ of g adept; «o that, in our opinion, it might ver^well 
thought and sensation, to which there is iiotliing ana- I have been spared, especially as the same observations 
logous in the plant. It cannot, however, be assumed ! are reix*ated again, not only in the physiological detail, 
as the mark of distinction between the two kingdoms, but also in the nomenclature which is annexed to it. 
hec.inse it cannot always be detected, even in beings The only thing worthy of notice with regard to 
M Inch analogy compels ns to consider as animals, these obseryations is a change of nomenclature which 
[Iw. polypus is an example. It would not, however, he proposes to introduce relative to the organs which 
ho fair to conclude that the polypirs has got no brain, compose the outer covering of the parts of fructifica- 
becausc we have not been able to discover it. It is tion. There has arisen some confusion with regard 
probable, from the phenomena which it exhibits, that to the application of the terms Calyx and Corolla, and 
its brain is extended throughout the whole of its there exists some doubt about their propriety of ap- 
substance. bo! rha.ave thought he had discovered a plication in cases where one of them is wanting. M. 
decisive .and infallible mark of distinction between the Mirbel proposes to obviate this inconvenience by 
animal .and vegetable kingdoms, in representing all suntmoninsg again into the service a term which is 
animals as being furnished with an intestinal canal, and now neaily obsolete—the perianth, which is to bo 
non.ished bv internal roots, while at the same time considered as a generic name. When the external 
vegetables are desiitiite of such a canal, and have their cnvelojje is single, he proposes to call it a simple pc~ 
loots sitnaied exte.rnally. But this is contradicted by rumth. When it consists ol two parts, it is to be called 


ilie fact that the lo'ypm has no intestinal canal, and 
has it» whole body perforated by little orifices which 
absorb the nutriuve fluid. 

But notwithstanding the great diliicnity of fixing 
the limits which bound (ho animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, &!. Mirbel lias been Incky enough to de¬ 
tect and to point out a line of distinction which pro¬ 
mises to be more decisive than any that has iiithcrto 
been devised. “ It is the faculty which plants have 
of feeding upon unorganized substances, a faculty of 
which animals seem to be destitute. Animals feed 
upon animal and vegetable substances, and sometimes 
upon one another; but never as far as I have been 
able to observe, do they feed upon earths, salts, air, or 
gas. Thus, vegetables must, as the very condititm 
of their existence, transform inanimate matter into an 
organized and living substance. It is a preparation 
which matter receives before it can become the food 
of animals. Vegetables, therefore, seem to be a class 
of intermediato beings between the umr^mized and 
the organized endovxd with sensation ** 

It does not appear that this thought is altogether 
new, nor indeed docs M. Mirbel pretend that it is; 
for it Iwd been formerly observed in a general way 
that vegetables feed on unoi'gaiiized substances, and 
animals on .substances already organized; but it does 
not appear tliat any one before M. Mirbel ever 
ihtmght of carrying it to the present extent, and of 
ebtabiishing by means of it the boundary which di¬ 
vides the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It is a new 
and .1 happy m.srk of distinction and seems Kkely to 
stand the test of the most rigid examination. 

After some further preliminary observations con- 
cernittg the object of vegetable physiology, and the 
manner in which he proposes to treat the subject, to¬ 
gether with a transient review of what has been done 
before him, M. Mirbel proceeds to oft'er a few obser¬ 
vations on the external parts of which vegetables are 
eomposed, in order to exhibit to the reader a general 
view of the subject before entering into the minutiae of 
physiological detail. Tins sketch is certainly executed 
m 3 masterly enough style; but it seems rather too 
summary even for exhibiting a good general view of 
the subject, at least, to sitch as are supposed to be 
previously unacquainted with it. It is of little avail, 
therefore, to the beginner, and of no utility to the 
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a duuhle perianth, but the cuter part is then to have 
the specific name of c.alyx, and the inner of coroll.t. 

It must be confessed that this alteration in nomen- 
clatnre, if adopted, would obviate the inconvenience 
alluded to, and put an end to doubt and dispute; 
though that inconvenience is not, perhaps, of such 
magnitude as to justify the change. But besides the 
advantage to be gained, if it be one, seems also to be 
at the expence of accuracy. It is allowed that there 
is a specific distinction between the calyx and corolla. 
Now where the sim|de perianth is found, it must 
either be the calyx or corolla, or a mixture of the two. 
But these are circumstances which the botanist ought 
to investigate and ascertain. But if he adopts the 
term perianth, and applies it in this instance, it puts 
an end to all further inquiry. This, therefore, is not 
untying the Gordian knot, but cutting it. —M. Mirbel 
is not, however, without hopes that his proposed alte¬ 
ration may be generally adopted. He had submitted 
it to the consideration of several eminent botanists-— 
such as Jussieu, Ramond, Beauvois, Dccandolle, 
Duebene, fic. of whom, he says, if he had not the 
nnivcrsal suflrage, be had at least that of the greater 
part. This circumstance is certainly gratifying enough 
to M. Mirbel, but is by no means decisive with regard 
to the propriety of the innovation. 

Having dispatched all these preliminary considera¬ 
tions, M. Mirbel comes at length to the great object 
of the work, the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Plant. The first book treats of The Elementary Organs 
of the plant, that is, organs from which, as M. Mirbel 
conceives, all the rest arc formed. In pursuing hia 
investigations on this subject. M. Mirbel, without 
depending upon the .sid ot'mivformer hypothesis or 
system, applied himsui£j« fUSsmcI^ of nature in her 
own works. His experiments which he prosecuted 
almost without interruption for the space of six 
months were made chiefly on the Elder, as being, 
from its structure, better fitted for observation than 
most other plants. 

Parts dulinguishable without the aid of the Microt- 
cope .—If a transverse section is made in the trunk of 
a tree'or shrub, it will immediately be perceived that 
it is composed of three distinct parts, differing in co- 
lonr and consistence. The outer part is the bark, the 
middle ^art the wood, and the central part the pith. 
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All plants, hoveser, have not this structure. The 
Fungi and Foci seem to be homogeneous; and of the 
■ rest which are not homogeneous, all do not exhibit 
the structure now mentioned. It is, however, the 
most general struclnrc. In shrubs and .trees there 
are also to he seen a number of distinct lines radiating 
from the centre, and extending through the whole 
body of the wood to the hark. Tliey arc denominated 
tlie medullary rays.—Tlie.se .are the parts enumerated 
by M. Mirbel as di.siiiiguishable without the aid of 
the microscope. But wu think he has omitted one 
circumstance, as obvious at least as some of those 
which be montioiis. He Ims not told us that the wood 
may also be perceivad to consist of a series of conceit* 
trie layers ctjual pet haps in number to the years of 
the plant's growth; and yet this is suicly as important 
a circumstance as that of the medullary rays. We know 
that M. Mirbel controserts the opinion of their being 
equal in number to the years of llie plant’s growth. But 
whether they arc so or not, they are still found to exist. 

Of the Meti. braiiom tissue .—Without pvetenditig to 
decide whether this tissue, of which vegetables are 
formed, be composed of organic fibres united by glu¬ 
ten, as the opinion of some i.s, or not (ns he has never 
been able to perceive any tibres in it) M. Mirbel pro¬ 
ceeds to shew that it forms two different species of 
organs, the cellular tis.,He, and the tubular. 

With regard to the former, the result of M. Mirbel’s 
observations is considerably dilVerent from that of 
former physiologists. The cells are not as was gene¬ 
rally supposed little bags or bladders, conneci^d toge¬ 
ther by the surrounding substances, but having no 
communication between themselves. They are formed 
merely by the foldings and doublings of the membra¬ 
nous tissue, presenting an hexagonal appearance si¬ 
milar to that of the cells of the bee, and arranged 
with a geometrical accuracy which is truly admiraUe, 
80 that each side of the figure is common to two cells. 
The membranous divisions of the cells are extremely 
thin, colourless, and transparent. Their organization 
is so very minute that it cannot be discovered even 
with the assistance of microscopes of the highest mag¬ 
nifying powers. But they are generally perforate 
with minute pores which establish a communication 
from one cell to another, and serve for tlie transfnsion 
of the juices of the plant. The bark of monocotyle- 
donous and dicotyledonons plants is formed almost 
entirely of this tissue, and in the parenchyma the 
cells are filled with a juice genenslly coloured green. 
It is found also in the pith, and may be traced even 
to the stanKn^)^,,^jDi|fils, and pollen. In succulent 
plants and fraitsiHoo^DdiwMad in g 
and the cells filled with juice. 

The tubular tissue is of two sorts, the first being 
formed of large tubes, the other of small tubes. “ In 
the or^in of their formation the large tobes are not as 
one might suppose, membmiona canals distinct from 
the tissue. They are farmed from openings in the 
tissue itself, and have no exigence tiB there is a rent 
in the membrane.” Thua they ateoaly a modificatioo 
of the cellular tissue. M. Mirbel could not perceive 
any large tubas in the Fsrogi, Fuci, or Lkhens, even 
with the aid of fbettficrosoope, though t^r orifices 
may he teen ia a transtrene aectien of indit other 
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plants without a microscope. TIi^ are found in the 
bark as well as the wood, and may be traced extend¬ 
ing from the extremity of the root to ihe extremity of 
the leaves and flowers. M.Mirhel distinguishes them 
into four sorta—simple tubes, porous tnh-ts, uikr trachea-, 
trarhcit. The first sort ar»‘ perfectly entire without 
pores or fissures, and generally contain an oily or re¬ 
sinous juice known by the name of the piofn-r juice. 
They are most numerous and most visible in the bark. 
The second sort are perforated with little pores often 
in a regul.ir order. Their peculiar functions are not 
known. They arc found in most abundance in bard 
wood, such as the oak. The third sort are cut trans¬ 
versely with parallel fissures, which do nqj, however, 
interrupt tlie continuity of the membranes. They arc 
porous .ind found ia wood less compart than the oak. 
The fourth sort is the vessels so well known by the 
name of fracltv i. which were once erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be organs of respiration. 'I’liis species of 
lube is twisted spindly from right to left. Its surface 
is soipetimes smooth, sometimes rough, sometimes 
porous. Malpighi and Reirhel fancied they observed 
eontractmus in the length of these tubes. M. Mirbel 
saw none. 'I’licy are found in greatest abundance in 
nionocotyledonous and dicotyledonous herbs, particu¬ 
larly in aquatic plants. They arc found also in shrubs 
and trees, but not in the bark or the hard parts of the 
wood. If the stalk of a plant of the liliaceous tribe 
is gently brokep asunder, the spiral tubes may be seen 
witiiout the assistance of a microscope connecting the 
two divisions after all the other parts have given waj'. 
Tlie-wwa// tubes seem to be only the union of a number of 
cells formed by the bursting of their vertical partitions, 
but not extending the whole length of the plant, or at 
least interrupted by frequent tranverse partitions. 
They are porous, but of a firm texture, and split lon¬ 
gitudinally into fibres. The solidity of the vegetable 
depends upon the quantity and density of this tissue. 
They are sometimes intermixed with the large tubes, 
and sometimes separate. The ridges of the furrowed 
surface of vegetables arc bundles of these tubes.— 
Such ia M. Mirbel's account of the tubes. But if the 
tubes are formed in the manner here described, that 
is, by the accidental bursting of the membranous 
tissue, it becomes an object of some importance to 
inquire, how they happen to be formed with so much 
regularity. The formation of the small tubes might 
he accounted for in this way since they arc found to 
retain within tltcm some of the partitions of the origi¬ 
nal cells j but it will be difficult to account for the 
formation of the trachea; in this way, which retain no 
such traces of a cellular origin, and which are besides 
twisted spirally throughout tlreir whole extent. If 
the bursting of the cells is merely accidental this spiral 
form could never have existed, at least to the extent 
and with the regularity in which it is found to exist. 
Do the cells then burst in a determinate manner, and 
thus give to the tube its spiral form ? The affirmative 
must be supposed before M. Mirbel’s account ^an be 
admitted as the true one.—-We do not pretend to say, 
thait the thing is impossible, but we say that the sup¬ 
position is supported by no proof. 

.. 0/ Ftss«rf*.— -Fissares are regular and 85rmtnetrical 
y gaps formed in the interior of the vegetable by means 
>' 3 A 2 
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<of the bursting of the membraacs. They are not ge¬ 
nerally found except in plants of a loose texture, and 
such as arc immersed in water. They seem to arise 
front the accidental decay of some of the organs, 
which not being .sufiiciently rigorous to discharge 
their usual functiotts. are consequently l)ur«t a.siiiulei 
by the accumulation of the juices conveyed to them. 
The juices pass on to the other organs, and the plant 
sutlers 110 perceptible detriment. 

Of (Hands .—It semis proliable that in the vegetable 
as well as anim.il body there exist organs tilted to give 
to the fluid-, till' ( ualilies necessary to the dcvelope- 
iiicnt and pu.'.eivalioii o.’the individual. In animals 
tlie-.c organs arc cjllcil gl.nds. lliit in vegetables they 
are at least'not so perccptililc. They must certainly, 
lio'.vc-.cr, exist} because the mere transfusion of a 
fluiil from one cell to another by means ot the pores 
obseivcd in them coulil never eflect any change in it. 
jVr. Mirbol has observed that the pores are sniTounded 
by an opaque, irregular ring, wdiich he believes to be 
an assemblage of glands, it must be eunfessed that 
there is a great deal of plausibility in the supposition. 
Perhajis, it amonnts even to a probability. These 
rings must certainly have some use, and there seems 
to 1)0 no otlier so much wanted. 

Of Pores. —Pores are small openings found in the 
membranes, the object of w'hich is to facilitate tlie 
evaporation, the absorption, and the motion of the 
fluids. This chapter seems r.Ulier out <»f its place, as 
there has been a good deal ot' discussion concerning 
the poK’s in llie loregoing part of the work. It sliould 
Lave been introduced e.irlior.—Pores are of three kinds jp 
i/is(nsililc puio, not discoverable by the eye even with 
ilie aid oi a microscope, but known to exist from the 
result of experiments} t/o/tguq-rf pom, discoverable on 
the epukrmis by mentis of the microscope} and f'ian- 
tliilar pores, wliich forms the coiimuiiiicatioii between 
the dilTerent cells of the tissue. 

Of the I fidennis. —Tlic Epidermis is the external 
part of the bark. It is a thin colourless and transpa¬ 
rent membrane, which covers the whole plant not ex¬ 
cepting even the root, leaves, and flower. Physiologists 
have generally considered it as being analogous to tho 
epidermis or .scarf-skin of animals both in its nature 
and use, and much lias been written to prove that it is 
so. But M. Mirbcl is by uo means satisfied that the 
analogy holds good. ITe considers the Epidermis as 
being nothing more than the external linion of the 
cells of the circumference, and not diflering from 
tiic membranes which form the other partitions, ex¬ 
cept in such circumstances as are occasioned by its 
position. If it is less transparent, if it is tougher and 
firmer in its texture than these other membranes, it is 
only because it is constantly exposed to the influence 
of the light and of the air, and to the contact of such 
other bodies as float in the atmosphere; but it is by 
no means a distinct membrane or organ, and exhibits 
no proof of its being analogous to the Epidermis of 
animals. Its extension is owing merely to the multi¬ 
plication of the internal cells which insinuate them¬ 
selves into the interstices of its substance, and thus 
augment its capacity. 

After giving this account of the Epidermis, M. 
Mirbel proceeds to answer an objection which he 
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thinks may be urged against it. It may besaid,‘if the 
account is true, how comes the Epidermis to separate 
so ea.dly from the other parts in the spring?—^This, 
he thinks, is owing to the disorganization occasioned 
in it by means of its exposed situation, w’hich has the 
cIFcct of detaching it by degrees from the interior 
parts. This, he thinks, is made more evident by the 
instances in which it bursts, and is thrown otF when it 
is not able to expand in proportion to the internal 
parts.—Tims, M. Mirbel gets rid of the objection; 
but wo are persuaded that his hypothesis is liable to 
objections of still greater weight. For if it be true 
tiint the Epidermis is nothing more than the external 
union ot the cells modified by the action and influence 
of tlie air, then it will follow that the Epidermis can 
never be completely formed till such time as it has 
been exposed to the action of the air. Hut it is known 
that the Epidermis exists in a .stale of complete per¬ 
fection in ca.ses where it could not possibly have been 
iilfccted by the external air. If you take a rose-bud, 
or any other flower before it expands, and .strip it of 
its external covering, you will find that the petals of 
the corolla, and the other inclosed parts of the fructi¬ 
fication arc as completely furnished with their epider¬ 
mis as any other part of the plant, and yet tliey have 
never been exposed to the action of the external air. 
The .same may be said of the Epidermis of the .seed, 
and of tho root, and of the internal layers of the paper 
birch, which still continue to be formed, and to de¬ 
tach themselves, and are yet not sulijcct to the influ¬ 
ence of *the air. In lierbs and in the animal parts of 
woody plants, sucli as the Ic.ives and the flowers, the 
surface never dct.aches iUelf from the rest of the 
tissue. M. Mirbel mentions this eircnnistance as an 
additional argument in support of his hypothesis. We 
think it is an argument against it. If the air produces 
such violent eflects upon the trunk and branches, 
why should it nut produce similar eflects upon all otlier 
parts of the plant exposed to its action ?—Till a satis¬ 
factory explanation of this circumstance is offered, we 
must be cxcnsetl if we should continue to believe that 
the air has much less to do in tlie formation of the 
Epidermis than M. Mirbel supposes. 

Of the OrganKing Hubstanee, or the Cambium of 
Diihamel.—This chapter which discovers much depth 
of research and much ingenuity of argumentation, 
though it does but little to the elucidation of the sub¬ 
ject, (not from the fault of M. Mirbel, but from tho 
nature of the subject itself) finishes the first book. 

Book 2nd.—^I'his book treats of the fluids and 
other substances contained and elabo rated in the ve¬ 
getable. They are asiip^'<^ffi3SrTtbe heads of— 
The Sap, the Proper Juke, Oils, Aroma, the Narcotic 
Principle, Cum, Ilesins, Cmn-resins, Bloom, Starch. 
These substances, together with some of their che¬ 
mical and medical properties are briefly and perspi¬ 
cuously described, and suggest no particular remarks. 

Book 3d.—Of the organs necessary to the deve- 
lopement and preservation of the individual, and of 
the functions of these organs. 

1 st. Oj’the Seed audits Germination.—Nl. Mirbel 
prefaces this chapter with some observations concern¬ 
ing the Ihe and death of vegetables. The life of a 
pUnt ii* rendered evident hy the germination of the - 
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seed, aid by tlie growth and dcvelopement of the 
parts. Ilut what is this life, this vital principle that 
we can discover only by its effects. It isjiot, says 
M. Mirbcl, a peculiar substar-'s; it is a property of 
organized matter.—Hut if bfi- is a property of or¬ 
ganized maltcr it is a property of unorganifed matter 
also. And if not, from what cause does the organiza¬ 
tion of matter proceed ?—P,i>t unorganized matter can 
never be suppo.-ed tt) be capable of organizing itself. 
Yon must still, tbeieforc, liave recourse to a cause of 
organization ditfereut from the sohstanee oigani/ed 
Is it not more r.ition.d then to con-'ider the vit.il jirin- 
ciple as being itself the cause ot organization, and 
cogniz.ible by us oniy in its state, of union with the 
organized body which it terms ? 

Tiiesc ob.servations are followed by a concise and 
accurate description of the internal and external orga • 
nization of the seeds both of nionocolylcdonoiis and 
dicotyledonous plants, and their diflerence of organi¬ 
zation pointed out. It has been asserted by some 
writers that tiie tcila, or shell of the seed contains, in 
some instances, two embryos. M. Miibel affirms that 
it never does, and that in the instances in which it was 
supposed to take place, as in the gourd, the misletoe, 
the orange, the circumstance from which the opinion 
arose was merely a sort of graft that had been effected 
.in the fruit.—It has also been generally supposed that 
the albntnen is wanting in many seeds. M. Mirbel 
contends that it is neser wanting, tliongli it is fre¬ 
quently not to be found in a distinct state. It is oc¬ 
casionally incorporated in the substance of the cotyle¬ 
dons tlleln^elves, and consequently no longer apparent 
though still existing. The important functions winch 
the albumen is known to perform during the process 
of germination renders it very probable that this is 
the truth. 

Of Cerniina/iuv, and the Conditions necessary to tt,— 
This chapter may be considered as a most masterly 
and perspicuous account of the subject as far as ob¬ 
servation and experiment can c.\plaiii it. It contains 
some observations, which seem to be altogether new, 
concerning the cotyledons of the seeds of Ferns, which 
M. Mirbel had been lucky enough to detect in the 
process of their germination. 

Of Hoots ,—^This chapter contains an account of the 
different kinds of roots, together with their structure 
and functions. In dicotyledonous plants the bark of 
the root is composed chietly of the cellular tissue, and 
the central part of the tubular. In munocotyledonous 
plants the woody part of the root, like that of their 
stem, is divided into threads united by die cellular 
tissue. 

Of the TrioiA.—^hetninterttflRonocotyledonous and 
dicotyledonous plants are so very different in their 
structure, that M. Mirbel considers it as necessary to 
treat of them separately. He begins with those of 
the dicotyledonous plants. Immediately under the 
epidermis, he distinguishes what he calls the herba¬ 
ceous tissue. It is composed of cells which always 
contain a resinous substance generally green, but 
sometimes brown, yellow or red. It is this that gives 
colour to the epidermis. Under the herbaceous tissue 
he next distinguishes the parenchyma, Tbif is com¬ 
posed also of ceUs> bat toey differ from thos^f the 
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herbaceous tissue in containing no green juice; bfr 
cause, says M. Mirbel, it is not exposed to the contact 
of the light. It contains, however, a watery juice 
which in the fruit and calyx is often coloured.—We 
have been hitherto accustomed to consider the two 
parts here described and distinguished by M Mirbel 
as forming only one division of the bark. If the part 
which is here denominated the herbaceous tissue were 
found to contain always a coloured juice, and the pa- 
n nebyma never; then there would exist a sufficient 
ground of distinction. But since, according to M. 
iMirbel’s own confes.sioii, the parenchyma is to be 
found often coloured, at least in the most tender parts 
of the plant, then the ground of distinction vanishes; 
tor the structure of both i.s precisely the same 5 and if 
the colour of the juice contained in the cells is found 
to depend upon the action of the light, then we can 
easily account for the. want of colour in those that are 
situated nearest the centre of the plant, even although 
we maintain the substances here distinguished to be 
but one. The influence of tlie light cannot penetrate 
beyond a certain length. Consequently, in those 
parts of tlie plant where the parenchyma acquires a 
considerable thickness, it is to be expected that the 
inner part will be without colour; just as we find 
that the one side of an apple by being exposed to the 
rays of the sun becomes red while the otlier remains 
green. We liavo no particular objection to M. Mir- 
bcl’s division, but if the parts distinguished by him 
can be considered with propriety under one denorni- 
iiatiou, it will certainly tend in a considerable degree 
to simplify the subject. 

* Of the Coitical Ijuyers and Alburnum .—The result 
of M. Mirbi'l's dis(|uisitions on this subject, which are 
both profound and elaborate, is that the alburnum 
and wood first produce the cambium, or organizing 
.substance. This produces the liber which contains 
both the cellular and tnbnlar tissue, the former towards 
the circumference, and the latter towards the centre. 
Tlicsc, in the process of vegetation, are disunited. 
The tubular part contracting and condensing retires 
towards the centre, and forms a new layer of albur¬ 
num, and the cellular dilating and expanding, tends 
towards the circumference and forms a new layer of 
bark.—But in this account there seems to be one step 
of the process wanting. M. Mirbel speaks of this 
organizing substance as if it exuded immediately from 
the alburnum and formed there the liber. It is to be 
remembered that before it can fiinn the liber it must 
come through the medium of the leaves. The sap un¬ 
dergoes some change in the leaves which prepares it 
for the future purposes of tlie increase and growth of 
the plant. It will be found that the true cambium 
resides in the sap thus changed, at least in the regular 
mode of the operations of nature. M. Mirbel, indeed, 
mentions an experiment of Duhamel’s, in which he 
stripped a cherry-tree of its bark, and found that 
there exuded from the wood or alburnum gelatinous 
globules which gradually augmented in size, and at 
last united forming new bark. And from this fact 
he seems to reason. But this is breaking the golden 
rule which he had but just‘laid down as a caution 
against error; namely, to beware of substituting our 
^ own experioients in place of the regular operatiuns of 
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tiftture. Natarfe hat nitttberles* resources to which perfect state of our knowledge relative to the vege- 
«lie betakes herself in Cases Of "necessity, which table physiology, and a presumption that physiologists, 
yet cannot be called her regular mode of operation, where they have not facts to support their hypothesis. 
This was obviously the case in Dubamel’s experiment, too often take the liberty to substitute conjecture. 

Of (ht /f'oorf.—The laburnum which is formed But supposing the tubes to be formed first and the 
from the liber by the process before described, is it- cellular tissue to be afterwards diffused around them, 
seif afterwards changed into wood by a similar pro- the lubes in expanding and approaching form in the 
cess, efr rather by the combination of the same process, intermediate spaces plates of the cellular tissue in a 
The tubes become more elongated, the vessels more direction from the centre to the circumference, and 
closely united, and their adherence more firm. It is these constitute the medullary rays. But the result 
now a compact and solid substance. The tubular would li.ave been the same though M. Mirbel had 
structure is, however, still percepjtiblc in the wood; suppo.ied the cellular tissue to be formed first, and 
but M. Mirhel says, he could never discover any then he would have had the advantage of being con- 
tracheiE in it, though some authors pretend to have sistcni with himself. 

done so. <- The wood is formed in concentric layers Oj the Tithular S/ieiit!i. —This part of the vegetable 
whicli have generally been supposed to be equal in structure is placed between the wiwd and the pith, 
number to the years of the plant’s growth. But ac- It is compo.sed of longitudinal tubes, which deposit in 
cording to tlie observations of M. Duhamel and Mir- the centre of the vegetable a cambium that forms au 
bcl, this is not exactly the case. A plant may produce interior liber which is afterwards cons'crted into wood 
but one layer in the course of a year, or it may pro- for the purpose of filling up the medullary canal, 
duce none that shall be perceptible; but it also fre- Offhe htk. —According to the observations of M. 

quently produces several. This Is snpposed to depend Mirbel, the pith is generally composed of a cellular 
upon their temperature. If it is equable during the tissue, but is sometimes found intermixed with tubes, 
warmth of summer, there will be but one layer, but if It is sometimes coloured, but generally white. It coni- 
it is interrupted by returns of cold there may be seve- municates with the other parts of the plant by means 
ral.—This circumstance must certainly iiave a partial of the medullary rays, ns long as that communication 
influence upon the number of layers, but still the ge- is necessary to the growth of the plant. It is then 
neral rule will be, that they equal in their number the generally converted into longitudinal tubes, and then 
years of the plant’s growth. Indeed, other cirenm- into wood. Its use is not well understood. But it is 
stances may be snpirascd to be capable of aflecting the decidedly of less importance in the vegetable economy 
number of layors in the same manner as they aflect than Was believed by the earlier physiologists. M. 
tiieir form. But these can act only as partial causes. Mirbel does not pretend to point out its specific func- 
The solidity, however, which the wood at last ac- tions, but considers it as necessary only in the earlier 
quires, is found to depend in a great measure upon stage of vegetation. 

the quantity of resin which it contains in a state of After some observations on what has been said, in 
combination. which all the diflerent parts of the vegetable, though 

Of'Me Mcrfirf/r/ry In his observations on this regarded for the sake of perspicuity as distinct or- 

snbject, we find that M. Mirbel is not altogether con-! gans, are considered as being merely different modifi- 
sistent with himself, or rather that be flatly contradict* cations of the same cellular substance, together with 
what be had said in a former part of the work. We some observations on the trunks of dicotyledonous 
shall give his own words. In treating of the large | plants of the herbaceous kind, M. Mirbel proceeds to 
tubes in the first book, he says—Dans le premier, the consideration of the trunks of luunocotyledonous 
terns de lenr format ion, les grands tubes ne sont pas,, plants. 

comme on pourroit le penser, des canaux membraneux Of Monocof ylcdunou/i Tninhs. —^The physiognomy or 
separes et distincls du tissu; ce sont des ouvestures habit of plants of this kind serves in general to dis- 
mi nagees d«is le tissu menMt et elles n'existent que tingulsh them from' the dicotyledonous. But their in- 
paroe qu'il y a ube lacune dans les membranes.—From ternal organization is as different as their aspect, 
this we are certainly to infer that the cellular tissue is Their trunks are of five kinds according to M. Mirbel’s 
formed first. But what does he say in the present division. The scape, as in the squill; the sheathed 
chapter ?—L’anatomie de la graine prouve que les stem, as in many of the arums; thesMow, as in the 
grands tubes sont les premiers vaisseaox formes dans grasses; Xhe stipe, as in thepalms: and the 
I’embryon, et cela s’accorde parfaitement avec ce qui proper, as in the tamaii^ character of the otga- 
•a etc dit pr€cedemment de faction des "fluides sur le nizatioti of plants of this kind is given as follows 
cambium; car, en admettant que le monvement des: The bark is rarely distinct from the rest of the plant, 
fiuides ait contribue i la formation des vaisseaux, il est or rather there seldom is any bark. The epidermis 
dans I’ordre des choses que les grands tubes aient £te and herbaceous tissue are as in the dicotyledonous 
ouverts les premiers, puisque leur disposition, leur class. The wood is divided Into longitudinal threads, 
longe or, et la grandeur de leur calibre exigeolent distributed without order in the cellular tissue; but 
qu’ils n’eprouvassent aucune resistance k I'epoqae de does hot form concentric circles. There is no tubular 
leur ferination; tc qtii ne seroU pas vrai si le tissu sheath around the pith. There are no medullary tayt. 
celMaire eAt ite formf. aupanreant. The large tubes in place of forming a ring of vessels 

If M. Mirbel can reconcile these two contradictory at an eimal distance from the ciroonlference ace di»- 
•ceounts it is more than we can. All that can be said persed without order, moerally in the centre of the 
of it is, that it affords a melaiudtoly proof of the im- longitadinal threads. Iliey are united at difiei?ent 
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inferv^s, but not closely} so that they seldom ac¬ 
quire a great degree of solidity. Ju the monocotyle- 
doiions plants the hardest parts are towards the cir- 
cunit'ereuce, in the dicotyledonous, towards the centre: 
the latter often acquire a great degree of strength and 
thickness, the former, seldom. 

In the detail of the foregoing subjects, Kl. Mirbel 
has completed the most difficult and complicated part 
of his task. He has developed and exhibited the 
whole diversity of structure that exists in the plant, 
and his elucidations are, in general, such as leave but 
little doubtful. If in a few in.st,anccs lie advances 
opinions which .seem but ill supported by facts, and 
if in one instance even a contrndicliun, it docs not 
tend to invalidate the many facts n-hich he establislies, 
nor the arguments founded upon them. It cannot be 
denied that he has thrown much light upon the vege¬ 
table anatomy, both by his own discoveries, and by nis 
elucidations of those of others. What remains for 
him to do is little more than the application of the 
principles which he has established to the other parts 
of the plant. 

Of the JiiiH. —TJiis cliaptcr contains a very good 
description of the difTcrent soits of buds, among 
which M. Miibel tliinks it proper to class also the 
bulb, 'llic bulb no doubt resembles the bud in some 
resiK'cts. 'I’hcy are each composed of a bundle, of 
coats or leaves, of a scaly and mucilaginous texture, 
in the centre of which is lodged the embryo of the 
stem, leaves and fl«)wers. Thus far they $re alike, 
and .seem to justify M. Mirbel’s arrangement. But 
there are respects in which they differ most flnqnes- 
tionably, and which render the propriety of this ar¬ 
rangement at le.Lst doubtful. The bulb has a root 
already attached to it, namely the fibres at the base, 
which the bud has not, and cannot have. 

There are bulbs also to be found which are per¬ 
fectly solid, though they are in general composed of 
a number of scaly coats, but still furnished with the 
mdicle at the base. Now in these respects the parts 
in question do not resemble each other, but exhibit 
marks of distinciiun which seem rather to point out 
the propriety of considering them separately, Wc 
do not consider it as of much consetpience whether 
bulbs be ranked aiiioeg the roots or the buds, but 
since they hate genei.illy been arranged among the 
former, we think they might have been allowed to 
remain there still. We can perceive no advantage 
resulting from the ch.mge. It may, however, be said 
that the bulb iias acquired its root only in conse¬ 
quence of having been produced under ground, and 
that the bud acquires it when it is put into the ground. 

The only way ther”?ri5(lfj- "«Vtid of the difficulty, 
is to consider them as Linnaeus has done, as hj/ber- 
mcula, a genetic term, of which the bulb and tbq 
oud are species. 

Of the Ixares. —M. Mitbel intrqduces the subject 
with some general considerations upon the form and. 
colour of the leaves, and pf the season and tem¬ 
perature at which they begin tp expand. This leads 
him to offer some remarks upon what has been called, 
the catendarium Jt'lom, He then describes the differ¬ 
ent ways in which the leaves are folded or rolled Qpon 
the bud, and aflerwaitda proceed tq cpnfldec tneic, 
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organization. Tlie leaves communicate with the 
vessels of the branch and tntnk by means of their 
nerves. The epidermis is full of pores in the leaves 
of tree.s, but the large pores are found only on tlio 
under surface, though in herbs they are alnio.st al¬ 
ways found on both surfaces. Under the epidermis 
of the petiole is found the cellular tissue consisting of 
a number of longitudinal threads containing tracheie, 
the expansion of which determines the form of iljc 
leaf. In the two grand natural orders of plants, the 
monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous, the mode of 
expansion is different. In the latter the extremity of 
the leaf is often cut or indented, in the former 
scarcely ever. After his elucidations of the structure 
if the leaves, M. Mirbel next considers their 

or distribution upon the plant. Tliey^tic placed 
spirally, or in two rows, or opposite, or in whirls, or 
they are scattered. But they are never placed so as 
that the upper shall cover the. lower or prevent them 
from the influence of the light. On the ai tide of 
the fiiHflioHs (i/‘ the leaves, we were rathet dis¬ 
appointed to find that M. Mirbel lias not bestowed all 
that aticntion which we think the subject deserves. 
He devotes only three pages of his book to the discus¬ 
sion of it. But it was impossible to do justice to it 
in so short a space; con.sequcntly it does not exhibit 
that full and satisfactory view of the subject wliidi 
|M Mirbcl’s representations generally do. It doc.s 
|iuit exhibit a \ery philosophical view of it even as 
far as it goes. We lliink tlie following sentence nu- 
ithorizes us to hiake the remark. La s6ve et Ics 
||autres fluides d’abord delates par la clialeur du jour, 
Wennent a se eouderi'ier durant la nuit, et n’etant pln.s 
attires avee force vers Ics sommites, ils retorabent 
vers les racines •, car alors ces fiuidcs occupant moins 
de place, le vuide s’opere dans le vegetal, et les va- 
peurs hnmides, errantes a sa surface, cntrenl par scs 
pores, coninic Ton voit I’eau se porter dans le tuyau 
d’ciie pompe, quand, a I’aide d’lin piston, oti y pro- 
duit le vuide.” We do not know upon what proof 
this descent of the sap during the night rests; and 
we do not think that its motion is well compared to 
that of water in a pump; even although it were true 
that it did desceodj it could not much resemble that. 
M. Mirbel proceeds next to tl»e consideration of some 
other phenomena exhibited by the leaves, such asL 
their tendency to turn the smooth or up|>er surface to 
the sun, their sleep, and irritability. Ifa leaf by any 
accident has been forced out of its natural position, 
if the petiole lias been twisted so as to present Ihp 
under surface tp the iieavens, it will gradually i\n- 
twist itself till at length it regains ks fprmer position. 
In accounting for wliat has bepn called tlie sleep of 
plants, M. Mirbel does not with Bonnet consider it as 
being merely the effect of heat and ojoisUire, nut 
with Linnaeus as being merely the effect of tlie ab¬ 
sence of light y but as the effect of some ia- 
ternal cause depeodant upon the vital principle, with, 
which these offier causes may iudeed cp-operatc. He 
admits what cannpt indeed tu; denied, that plants ace 
endowed with icritahiUty, of which he adduces, a 
numhec ef inatancev as that of the pudun^ 

hedifsanm $yTani, mscipula, 8(C.; but he ik 

opt wUllDg to adouf that they ate eodowed with secv 
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sation. It 11137 b* observed however, that plants ex¬ 
hibit indications of possessing something j^iore than 
mere irritabilit 7 . They seem in some instances to 
possess even spontaneous motion. The water-lily, 
the vdlesneria, the stamina of tlie rue and barberry 
may be quoted as examples. But these phenomena 
cannot be well accounted for if you deny them sensa¬ 
tion. It would have suited M. Mirbel better, to have 
adopted the opinion of Bonnet or of Linnaeus > for in 
accounting for the phenomena now mentioned, if you 
have recourse to an internal cause dependent upon the 
vital principle, the transition is not violent even to a 
sensitive principle. M. Mirbel concludes this chap¬ 
ter with some observations on the Jail of the kaj', 
which present nothing worthy of particular remark. 

Of the Branches and Boirg/is.—In dicotyledonous 
plants, the origin of the buds and branches may be 
traced to the medullary rays. But in monocotyledo- 
nniis plants they are found to originate in the longitu- 
tlinal threads, sonic of which assume a diagonal di¬ 
rection till they at last traverse the bark. Tlie branch 
is the primary division of the trunk, the bough of the 
branch. M. Mirbel divides branches into several 
sorts, accfjrding as they arc found to pro<luce leaves 
or fruit, and to originate in the wood or the bark. 
There exists a singular corre 3 ])ondence, and a sort of 
mutual sympathy between the branche.s and roots. If 
any ol the principal branches of a tree are lopped off, the 
roots corresiionding to them are aftecled atid often die. 
If a plant is inverted the branches become roots and 
the roots branches. 

The tour following chapters treat respectively of 
the ereepini' stem with its claws and tendrils, of 
(Hands, of Hairs, of Thorns and Brickies, and con¬ 
tain each a concise and perspicuous account of its res¬ 
pective subject. M. Mirbel considers the glands and 
hairs as being formed of the cellular tissue, the for¬ 
mer a dilatation and the latter a prolongation of it. 
Thorns appear to be formed in the same manner as 
the branches, but there is no conjecture offered with 
regard to the formation of the prickle. 

Of the Ahsoiplion and Perspiration of Plaiifs.-^On 
this subject M. Mirbel relates some of the experi¬ 
ments of Hales and Bonnet, by which the aijsorption 
and perspiration of plants is proved, and speaks again 
of the deiicent of the sap by the branches and trunk 
during the night. But of the truth of this fact we 
must still confess our incredulity. We do not know 
upon what proof it rests and M. Mirbel does not tell 
us. It is certainly nothing more than conjecture. 

Of the motion of the Sap.—-The sap absorbed at the 
roots ascends by the tubular tissue. This is proved 
by means of coloured injections. It is found also to 
ascend by the tubes which surround the pith as well 
» those in the laburnum. This M. Mirbel found by 
injecting the elder. The sap being carried to the 
leaves undergoes there some change from the action 
of the air, and is converted into the proper juice. 
This descends by the bark, and is conveyed to every 
part of the plant, forming all the substances and all 
the organs of which plants are found to consist. But 
still M. Mirbel insists upon the descent of the sap 
daring the night, though we yet find no other proof 
for it but his assertion. We are not to be misled by 
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J experiments which if they prove any thing; prove 
only the descent of the proper juice by the medium 
of the bark, and that too not by diurnal periods. 
M. Mirbel however, is at much pains to explain the 
manner in which the sap descends, and the causes of 
its descent. But we think it would have been a much 
more philosophical way of proceeding to have first as¬ 
certained the fact. He is not even very successful in 
tracing the causes of the sap’s ascent by means of the 
spiral lubes, a fact of the truth of winch there is no 
doubt. But this is a subject that is attended witli 
many difficulties. To say tliat llie sap ascends by the 
operation of the vital principle, is no solution of the 
difficulty, and yet it is perhaps all that we shall ever 
be able to know of the subject. M. Mirbel thinks 
we are certain of no cause bin (be action of licat; 
and this he regards as the principal cause. Rut he 
has made the vital energy of the plant to be also the 
principal cause. They caniiot both be so. 

By way of supplement to tlie ibird book, M. 
Mirbel gives a view of the habitations of jilants ac¬ 
cording to Limixus’s distribuiion of them, into ter¬ 
restrial and marine, whether growing in the sea, in 
lakes, in marshes, or on mountains, hills, or valleys. 
There was certainly no necessity, and we can see no 
propriety for its introdiicliun in this pl.ice. It would 
have been equally appropriate in any other part olThe 
woik. It forms the conclusion of the first valunie. 

Book 4th. Tlii-. book treats of the organs m ces- 
sary for the reproduction of the species. It i.s pre¬ 
faced \f[ith some general observations on the life, 
growth, and propagation of plants compared with 
that of animals. Here M. Mirbel mentions a fact of 
a very singular nature which has not been long known, 
and wliich we believe was first discovered by Lamark. 
It relates to the Arum Maculatum, At a certain pe¬ 
riod of its growth, it has been found to acquire an 
extraordinary degree of heat which lasts for some 
hours: This hnp[>ens about tbu time that the spatha 
begins to open, and is to be regarded as M. Mirbel 
thinks, as one of the external indications which an¬ 
nounce the period of fecundation. 

Anahjsis of the parts of the 1 lower. —M. Mirbcl 
takes for his example the flower of the pink, and 
proceed.s to the exaniin.iiion of its different parts, 
beginning with the calyx and corolla. In its inter¬ 
nal organisation, the calyx differs from the leaves in 
having no tracheae, but resembles them pretty much 
in other respects.—^The base of the corolla or the 
claw of the petal is composed of a bundle of little 
tubes and of tracheae surrounded with the cellular 
tissue. The expansi on of j ]Mli»»tubes determines the 
form of the corolla Jf^petaL Tlie corolla does not 
like the leaves give out oxygen gas under water. 
The calyx has been supposed by some botanists to be 
a prolongation of the outer part of the bark and the 
corolla of the liber. M. Mirbel does not contradict 
this opinion, at least with regard to the calyx, but 
his anatomical investigations contradict it decidedly, 
with regard to the corolla. We believe the opinion, 
however, to be equally without fouudation in both 
respects. 

Before proceeding to the description of tlie other 
parts of^tbe flower^ M. Mirbel gives a review of the 
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different opinions which have been entertained with 
regard to the best mode of distinguishing tlie calyx 
from the corolla. Of these be finds that there is no 
one altogether unexceptionable, and proposes, as the 
only remedy of which the case admits, to sresume the 
term Perianth as a generic name of the calyx and co¬ 
rolla shall be species. Of this proposal we, have 
given our opinion already; and have only to add, 
that if nature has not fixed any clear and decisive 
limit between the calyx and corolla, it is in vain for 
the botanist to attempt it. He must just be content 
to be guided by analogy wherever the case is doubtful. 
It may also be added, that the general opinion of 
botanists seems to be hostile to the adoption of any 
such change. For although M. Mirbcl's alteration 
was approved of by the majority of those to whom 
be submitted it, there is no reason to think that it 
will meet with the approbation of botanists in general. 
It is not essentially ditf'ereut from the proposed altera¬ 
tion of Neckar or of Iledwig. The only ditlercnce 
is that M. Mirbel proposes a term which is already 
familiar to botanists, and they proposed new ones; 
but neither the one nor the other has been adopted. 

The stamens are next descrilted, according to their 
form, uses, and relation to other parts of the flower. 
By cultivation they are often changed into petals, and 
M. Mirbel observes that this circumstance furnishes 
the means of deciding in some cases, where the 
flower has got but one envelope, whether it be a 
calyx or (X)rolla. In the Narcissus the stamps are 
changed into petals, like those of its envelope: that 
envelope, therefore, is a corolla not a calyx. The 
structure of the stamens is found to be very similar to 
that of the corolla. The anatomy of the anthers is 
not yet well understood. M. Mirbel had not found 
leisure to attend to it, and therefore contents himself 
with giving an account of their form and mode of 
attachment to the stamens, together with some ob¬ 
servations relative to the pollai contained. 

The pistil comes next in order. It is described 
with sufficient accuracy and perspicuity. It is not to 
be considered as a prolongation of the pith according 
to the opinion of Linnxus, Cxsalpinns and others. 
It is a prolongation of the tubular tissue. This part 
of the subject concludes with some observations con¬ 
cerning the disk or receptacle, which serves for the 
purpose of uniting all the parts of the fructification. 

Of the Dere/opemeat of the Flower ,—^The blossom 
of annual plants appears soon after their germination. 
But in woody plants it is often many years before the 
blossom is produced. is at first enveloped in a 
bud, till U acquires stren^n sufficient to resist the 
action of the air; it is then unfolded, but not in all 
plants at the same period. Different plants require 
oiflerent temperatures; and some expand their flowers 
only at a certain period of the day. This constitutes 
wbat has been called the Horologium Flonr. This 
subject is illustrated by tables of the season of the 
annual blossom of plants according to Lamark, and 
of the Horologium Florae according to Linnaeus. 

0/ the impregnation of the Seed ,—^This does not 
generally take place till after the expansiqp of the 
flower, when the pollen of the anther falls u^n the 
atigma. Nature employs various means to convey it. 

VOl. V. 


Sometimes it darts from tlie anther with an elastic' 
force, sometimes it is wafted by the wind, soroetimea ‘ 
the stamens approach the pistil and sometimes the 
pistil the stamen. But hoiv is the pollen convt^d 
from the stigma to the germ ? Some have supposed 
that there is a p,irticular canal for this puipose. But 
M. Mirbel controverts the opinion, as well as that 
which supposes the impregnation to be effected hy the 
mixture of two principles; the one produced by the 
stamens and the other by the pistil, and meeting at 
the stigma. He considers the pollen itself as suffi¬ 
cient to account for it. First it is conveyed to the 
pistil, then it penetrates the epidermis, then descends 
to the placenta, then distributes itself through the 
ramifications of the umbilical cords and thus im 
ptegnates the germ. This opinion which considers 
the pollen as being merely a stimulant to give im¬ 
pulse and motion to the germ, is certainly much 
more probable than the other. In addition to his re 
marks on the impregnation of the seed by the pollen,' 
M. Mirbel states a number of experiments which 
have been made, to prove the reality of the sexes of 
plants, from the time of Camerarius, wlien it had just 
begun to be suspected till that of Linnxus, when it 
may be considered as having received the most com¬ 
plete confirmation. The counter experiments ot 
Spallanzani are also mentioned. But they are not 
even to be considered as an exception to the general 
rule, ranch less as destroying the sexual hypothesis. 

the Fruit ,—^Under this article M. Mirbel takes a' 
view of the growth and developement of the seed 
from the period of its impregnation till the period of 
the maturity of the fruit, tracing all the various phe¬ 
nomena of the process as far as observation reaches. 
He then describes the different sorts of pericarps or 
fruit vessels of which he gives a very clear and suc¬ 
cinct, account; and closes this book with a chapter 
on th? means employed by nature for the dissemina¬ 
tion of the seed, which will be found to give a very 
satisfactory view of the subject. 

Book 5. Of ike Diseases and Death of Fegetalik-i. 
•—Without entering into the detail of the subject, M. 
Mirbel thinks it sufficient to his purpose to point out 
the principal causes which tend to disorganize the ve¬ 
getable and at length to occasion its deatK, Those 
are of various kinds, as excess or defect of nourish¬ 
ment or of heat, want of air and light, excessive 
cold, the depredations of animals, and lastly old age. 
These causes acting separately or combined, destroy 
the texture of the vessels and obstnict tlie motion of 
the sap. The plant deprived of its nourishment 
begins to wither and decay. At last the principle of 
life itself is extinguished, and the substance of the 
plant is reduced again to the unorganized materials of 
which it was originally formed. 

We have now followed M. Mirbel through the 
whole of the anatomical and physiological part of his 
work. It is certainly a work of great merit. It ex¬ 
hibits in a perspicuous and connected point of view,' 
all the important discoveries of former physiologists, 
with the addition of sevenil important discoveries of 
his own. The discovery of the porous tubes and of 
what he denominated the false trache*, belongs en¬ 
tirely to himself. If he does not mention some of 
3 B 
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the later eitperiments which have been made in this 
country with a view to elucidate the vegetable physi¬ 
ology, such as those of Mr. Kniglit and others, it is, 
no doubt, because he was not acquainted with them 
at the lime. For it is tn be romombered that Mr. 
Knight's paper on t!io motion of the sap w as not long 
published before M. Miinel's work. As it is, how¬ 
ever. we regard it as the most complete elementary 
work on the aiiato ny and physiology of vegetables 
■with which \vc are.iC'iuaiuU’d. We cannot, however, 
extend this commen l.ition to the other parts consider¬ 
ing it as an clcmentaiy w'ork on botany in general, 
which it also in sniiic nieasuie. professes to be. The 
tnelliodical,. vocabulary, indce.l, which follows the 
physiological p.nt of tlio work, must be allowed to 
be very complete and very well arranged, but we find 
nothing whatever on the principles of systematic ar¬ 
rangement, whether natniul or arliiicial, a subject 
which in our opinion cluiins particul.ir attention, and 
ought by no means to be omitted in an elementary 
work. There is indeed what is called an exposition 
of the methods of Tonrncfori, Linnxus, and Jussieu, 
but they are accompanied with no cii/iyHi', and with 
no exposition of the principles of methodical arrange¬ 
ment in general. They contain little mere than the 
titles of the clas.ses and sections of the one, and tlie 
classes and orders of the others. Now this sort of in- 
£()i Illation doc; not seem calculated to be of much 
vilility to the learner. It is rather too much abridged, 
but, as far as it goes, it must certainly be allowed to 
be correct. 
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The External Rcceifiix. Jhi Sir Francis iJ'Ivernois. 

Sio. pp. C82. London, 1805. Dt'boJ)'e. 

This book contains strictures on the financial sys¬ 
tem of Bonaparte in general; and more particularly 
on that resource, denominated in his otHcinl accounts, 
Hccctles Exterieures, and which is neither more nor 
less than the contributions he receives from his neigh¬ 
bours. These have obtained an humorous name from 
the Parisians. The French, it is known, call the 
working of mines, their exploitation ; the Parisians de¬ 
nominate accordingly those external receipts the cx- 
ploitalionk of fear {exploitations de peur}. 

The grand fact which the author endeavours to 
e.stabli.sh, and which forms the basis of the nmixirtant 
. conchiaions which he wishes to draw, is, that the in¬ 
come of the French government is nut equal to its 
expendituve; that the regular, fixed resource of (he 
state neither is, nor can be made, adequate to the 
.st.itcd and incorrigible expcnces of the government, 
and that a deficit, as the French expre.ss it, of a large 
amount, does and always must on the present footing 
exist ill the finances of that country. The author in 
his introduction lays down the leading propositions, 
the truth of which he proposes to ascertain. 

1. That in 1804 the gross produce of, the interior 
contributions and receipts of all sorts, comprehending 
the rents of the public lands, denominated the domanial 
revenue, amounted for the hundred and eight depart¬ 
ments to 726,000,000 francs, of which 17o,000,000 
were retained by tbe collectors, and the provinces, for 
the expence of collection, for the provincial and 
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local expence.4, and for the maintenance of the hospi¬ 
tals and high ways} leaving 551,000,000 at the dis¬ 
posal of government, as national revenue: That this- 
•sum, however, so far from being susceptible of iin- 
provemeut, is under the necessity of diecreasing, as 
that government itself conres.sesj since tbe section of 
finance in February 1804, at once acknuudedges a- 
decline, and points out reasons for stating, that in a 
few years the income of the stale may be rcduoetl to- 
■170 millions: That iti consequence of the imposition, 
of some new taxes, however, and of other circum¬ 
stances, th.it income, it may be supposed, will support 
itself at 500,000,000. 

2. That according to the scale on which Bonaparte 
has fixed the expcnccs of a peace-establishment, they 
already amount to bl-t,t)l)0,(i0t), comprehending the 
new civil list which, as emperor, he has appropriated 
to himself; but without compieheuding the mainte¬ 
nance of the clergy, an article which finds not yet any 
place in his budgets. 

a. That, in this way, a difference will exist of 
144,000,000, between the national income and ex¬ 
penditure in time of peace, if the French do without 
clergy, or of more than 2ti0,000,ti00 if the clergy ob¬ 
tain the 82,000,000, which were solemnly promised 
them. 

4. That on the footing on which the peace estab¬ 
lishment was placed, the present state of war occa¬ 
sions at least an addition of 75,(K)f),ooo to the national 
ex pence, 

5. Tliat this extraordinary deficit was covered in 
1804 by tlie cilernai receipt, which amounted to near 
I ;>0,000,000; by a saving of 7o,0O0,(i0U, accruing 
from the maintenance of nearly one fourth of the na¬ 
tional troops being thrown upon foreign nations; and 
by the sale of the national domains. 

The great conclusion which the author wishes fa. 
draw from these facts is, that Bonaparte finds the 
only means of supplying the deficiencies of his reve¬ 
nue, and maintaining order in his finances,, in war, 
in which he can exact contributions from his neigh¬ 
bours, and compel them to maintain great part of his. 
troops; and that this mighty resource will make 
him always find means to be at war, while the ba¬ 
lance between his receipts and disbursements remains. 
as it is. 

He divides tbe investigation of these facts and con- - 
elusions into four parts, of which the first, however, 
is merely a controversy between him, and M. Hau- 
terive, which has a much closer connection with the 
dignity, sagacity, and wisdom of Sir Francis D’lver- 
nuis, than with the pWfRSSuTons proposed to be estab¬ 
lished. Sir Francis bad formerly stated certain opi¬ 
nions with regard to the French finances, which M. 
Hauterive has very saucily attacked, and stated very 
opposite opinions of his own : it is, therefore, a mat¬ 
ter of great importance that Mr. Hauterive should 
be shewn to be a fool. Tlie great assertion of M. 
Hauterive here to be pulverized, if we may be allowed 
the use of a fine French word on a French occasion,. 
is, " That the Republic either found in her own bo¬ 
som more powerful resources than her enemies said; 
or was able to triumph over tbe greatest obstacles with 
tbe weakest means.” Here our author dilates upon, 
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the assignats, the diifcrtnt kinds of bankruptcy, tite 
coiifiscalioiis, the contributions, or external receipts, 
levied upon foreign nations, and the maintenance 
they were obliged to furnish to the French troops, 
from all which the French government derived im¬ 
mense resources j .and from which Sir Francis J)'I\er- 
nois wishes to make it appear that France did not 
either derive powerful resources from her own bosom, 
nr triumph over great obstacles by weak means 
but obtained the most extraordinary means, by eveiy 
wicked method, not by the natural productive powers 
of the country, or in a way capable of being commued. 
Witlt much of what the author in this part atlvaiices 
we are not far from concurring. It was not by .sliglit 
means that France gained her dazzling triumjihs. °lt 
was by a lavish expenditure of means, which laughed 
to scorn every other instance of extravagant expendi¬ 
ture which the world ever saw. Neither can it be 
said that these means were drawn from her bosom, 
niiless in the sense in which one’s life-blood may be 
said to be drawn front'one’s bosom. Contiscation. 
bankruptcy, and plunder, is not using the means of a 
state, but carrying otf its necessaries of life. But Sir 
Francis greatly undervalues what was derived from 
the bosom of France, in the safe, legitimate sense of 
the word; and still more what may be derived from 
it. I hough France during the revolutionary conflict 
did not find in her bosom all that she w.anted or used, 
though she does not find this even now, she always 
did, and docs find a great deal, and might by very 
easy improvements find a great deal more. • ^ 

In the second part the author advances a little 
nearer to his subject. He gives a sort of a review of 
the fin.mciul state of France, during the years y. It), 
11, and ItJj that is, during the administration of 
Bonaparte. We agree with him that this was pro¬ 
per and necessary. It enabled him to shew, not only 
what is tlie state of aft’airs at present, but what is 
their habitual course. When the habitual course of 
things is wrong, they are much more incurable than 
under a mere temporary disorder. 

He begins with pointing out as a trick of Bona¬ 
parte, as a part of liis fraudulent jjolicy, what is by 
no means peculiar to Bon.tparte, but very well ex¬ 
emplified nearer home, perpetual boasting on the state 
«f his finances, wiiether it be good or bad. He should 
have added that such an artifice, whether used in 
France, or in any other nation, however it may serve 
the moment, or the moment’s minister, disgraces the 
cause of government in general, and hurts the best in¬ 
terests of the state. 

We must allow ouf-t.. ‘•'or »>think of certain other 
things which are not less dear to him than his sub¬ 
ject. He proceeds to quote “ the prophetic counsels,” 
as he calls them, which the tribune Bercnger ad¬ 
dressed to the first consul, on the subject of finance, 
lix weeks after the treaty of Lunoville. " The dis¬ 
course, says he, “ wliich is about to be read, is, be¬ 
yond comparison, the justest and wisest of all that has 
been said in France on the intimate connection of the 
deficit both with the re-establishment of internal or- 
oer, and with the duration of external peace.” This is 
praise. To set any thing evw on a level 
with toe best, is going pretty farj but tooct it infi¬ 


nitely :il>ove the best is a very uncommon sfretch of 
panegyric. Observe the ingennity of Sir FVancis. 
After a Jong extract from the discourse he modestly 
remarks that it wotild be very unhecoming in him to 
dwell upon its praises since be bad foimd in it “ the 
liteial extract of bis own writing''.” 

After this the author proceeds to shew tint (ho 
sage advices which M. Bereiiger, at second band, and 
Sir Francis himself as tlie original offered to the con¬ 
sular government, were not followed, bnt that during 
the thiee succeeding years, •' it supplied the dcfii'icncy 
of the revenues, after the manner of the Directory, 
by ii/i/tcip'ifiotiK, and iKin-pai/nieiifx, or in more plain 
terms, by licml>niptcirs.’' lie states llic following 
transactions as acts of bankruptcy;—lstJ*The course 
followed with legard to the drlvgationx, and billets du 
xi/ndirnf, which the antlior has explained in another 
w'ork, and therefore only meniions in this place, 
thus exempting us from the task of particular details; 
-d. Funding the arrears of the year S, amounting to 
'J 0 ,()() 0 ,ti 0 i)f. by converting them into permanent debt 
bearidg five percent inteiest, that is, co;-.verting them 
at par, though this debt at the time only sold at 5o j 
and funding the arrears of the preceding years, amount¬ 
ing to <j0,()00,()00, by converting them into a debt 
beating only 3 percent interest, and selling at d.'i: 
0|)erations by which every creditor of the first soit 
lost 4.*) franks on every hundred, and every one 
of the last sort lost 6/; besides another debt of 
l7'2,<WO,Ot)() wliich was paid by cediiks, Oixignatimts 
pour rachat de n ntis f 'oncit re.s, rt l excriptwns sur (cx do- 
mainex nationaux, effects which during the whole year 
of payment, sold at (il) and 70 per cent discount. 
After this account rif the acts of bankruptcy, the au¬ 
thor proceeds to detail the acts of anticipation to 
which Boiia])arte has bad recourse. He professes to 
pass over in silence the practice followed by Bona¬ 
parte of discounting the obligations of the receivers, 
j in order to touch the revenue before it comes in, by 
which, however, from ten to fifteen millions is lost 
annually. He ]K)tiits out the four other sorts of anti¬ 
cipation, which are in stated exercise : 1st. The sale 
of the national domains, by which the anna.!! rent of 
the lands sold is cot oft' for all succeeding years ; 2. 
The sale of the niitex fomieres, an o|)eration analogoua 
to the sale of the land lax in England, the'produce of 
which, liowevtr, Bonaparte immediately spends, 
whereas in England it is employed to pay debt, and 
thus cuts off an ei|nal, or a superior annual payment in 
the interest of debt; 3. The cutting up, and selling of 
tiie wood in the public forests, by which they are 
likely to be soon (lesiroyed; 4. The spending of the 
securities of the public officers. To understand this, 
it is necessary to know that the French government 
obliges certain classes of the public functionaries to 
i deposit ill the bauds of government certain sums of 
money, at an interest of six per cent, under the title 
of securities, (cuuti'Hiiivmenx) for fidelity in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. By spending these sums Bo¬ 
naparte contracts exactly so much debt. 

in opposition to this view of the French finances, 
three circumstances arc pointed out as instance! or 
indications of great improvement: the fill of thp rale 
of interest} the diminution of the debt by • sinking 
13 u 2 
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fund; and the excellent order introduced into the ac* 
counts. 'I'he first of these our author ascribes entirely 
to the certainty that pajier money cannot again be 
introduced as it was in France. The little piobability 
that it can again be so introduced, we doubt not has 
prtjduced considerable effect on the rate of interest. 
.r>ui we have as little doubt tli.it the stability which 
the present government has aetjuirecl, and the supe¬ 
rior degree of security in which property is now 
placed has produced fully as great. On the sinking 
fund of Bonaparte our author animadverts at .some 
length. It is not establisliod, he says, on any fixed 
and pernunneut income, like the sinking fund of 
Great Britjiii, lint on ci rt.iin casual and arbitrary as¬ 
signments « inch may be made to it by the govern¬ 
ment. On tl.ese terms it h.trdly dcscrvc^ the name of 
.! sinking fuiul. The p.iyn)eiits eficcied arc extremely 
tiiHing. The third eircumstance, the exactness and 
< k-ariies.s of the public accounts, the author admits. 
\Vt: reg.ird this as a circumstance worthy of tlie 
liighe-.t praise. lie is obliged to confess, that nothing 
<'!ji>;l If) their clearness and cxacttie».s is to be found 
in iiaropc. Wo cannot allow th.it this praise is de¬ 
stroyed, thougli we admit with him, th.it the small 
number of articles on which the French taxes fall, 
renders their accounts more simple than those of 
some other nations. It i.s not so much the difficulty 
of making clear accounts in any country, as the 
want of intculiou that is the cause of making them 
obscure. 

After shewing that even those indications, which 
are reckoned the most favourable, alter not in any, 
material degree the view of the wretched state of the 
French finances indicated by the circumstances al¬ 
ready adduced, he proceeds to the consideration of 
that circumstance which of all is chiefiy worthy of 
regard, and of which to exhibit the proof, and to 
trace the consequences, is the gieat object of this 
work. This circumstance, from which Bonaparte 
derives so much assistance in covering the deficiency 
of his revenue, and m.'iiiitaining order in his finances, 
is the subsidy, the retettes exterieures, which he draws 
from his neighbours. Of this it appears there was in 
the year }), (ending in September IHOl), ‘i'J,()00,0()(), 
nothing in the year 10; in the year eleven, 21,200,000, 
and in the year 12, there was an article, Extraordinary 
Receipts, to the amount.of 10.1,000,000, and consist¬ 
ing of the money got for the transfer of liouisiaua, 
and of the recettes etlvrkurcs from Spain, Portugal, 
and the Hanseatic towns. 

Notwithstanding all those extraordinary, predatory, 
and transient means by which the French finances 
require to be buttressed up, the fixed, and regular in¬ 
come cannot be maintained even at its present 
.imonnt. This rests upon the authority of the report 
itself of the Section of Finance on the 22d of Feb. 
lb(}4, in which the produce of the regular sources of 
revenue being stated for the year 12, at 531 millions, 
reasons are produced for concluding that in conse¬ 
quence of necessary reductions and defalc.iiions, that 
produce in a few years will be reduced to 470 millions. 
I'o supply lius deficiency three new taxes have been 

ipos^ on the policy of which we shall afterwards 
'ke tome remarks. What alolie is necessary to be 
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here stated is, that they are estimated to produce no 
more than between I.5 and 18 millions. > 

Such is the view which our author exhibits of the- 
financi.al administration of Bonaparte during the years 
9, lO, ll, and 12. It sufficiently appears from what 
he has advanced, that the income arising from the 
fixed and permanent resources of the state lias never 
been equal to the exigencies of the government, but 
that a large deficiency has always existed, which it 
was iiecc.'isary to supply by extraordinary means-. 
None of tliese means arc of a nature to be perma¬ 
nent j some of them are very destructive, and some 
extremely unjust. It is to be observed, however, 
with reg.ird to the most unjust transactions, the com¬ 
pulsory arrangements with the public creditors, here 
denominated bankruptcies, that they are only the ar¬ 
rears of his predecessors which Bonaparte has thus 
disposed of. And it is not so extraordinary that, 
when a government has been completely destroyed, 
that which has de.stroyed it should not bold itself an¬ 
swerable for its debts. We are rather inclined to 
think that if the Bourbons had become rulers of 
France at the time of Bonaparte, they would not have 
thought themselves peculiarly bound to pay the debts 
of the Directory, especially if they found it very dif¬ 
ficult to pay all their own. Bonaparte paid a propor¬ 
tion which is probably more than they would have 
done; and like a true statesman he counted on the 
strength of this to make the world believe he had 
paid the whole. With regard to the second class of 
means, the usual mode of anticipation with estab¬ 
lished governments is borrowing. That is our mode, 
which we have carried to a pretty extent. With a 
government so new, and insecure as that of France, 
Uiis was impracticable. But in the absence of this 
there seems not to be any thing very exceptionabla 
in the sale of such effects as the state in its public 
capacity possesses. It is not perfectly clear, if we 
had land and wood in equal quantity to dispose of, 
that we should not have sold some with all the facility 
of borrowing which we enjoy. LasUy, as to the 
recettes exfcr/curex, there is nothing much more odious, 
than for a state to force its neighbours, merely because 
it is stronger than they, to give up their just rights 
and properties to serve its ambition, or cupidity. JBut 
it must be owned there is nothing much more com¬ 
mon. One thing, how'ever, remains to be stated 
with regard to the extraordinary means by which Bo¬ 
naparte has supplied the deficiency of the ordinary 
I receipts of his treasury, that they are all such as must 
soon be exhausted; and unless either the ordinary 
expenditure can be g{Katl#(f^uced, or the ordinary 
income greatly augmetdeoThis government cannot go 
on. The recettes exterieures, according to our author, 
is the perennial fountain from whicb. a sufficient 
stream, it is expected, will be derived. 

In order to answer the views of our author, it is 
necessary for him not only to shew that means of an 
irregular, .and not a permanent nature have been hi¬ 
therto employed to supply the pecuniary wants of 
the French government, but that such means are still 
necessary, must continue to be so. For this pur¬ 
pose two tSings require to be proved: the Hrst is. 
That theeiegular and nemianeot revenue cannot b« 

' r 
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increased; and the Second is. That the ordinary ex- Without contesting this principle we should like to 
penditure c^not be diminished. The third part of obtain more satisfactory proofs of the great inopove. 
the treatise, th&t division to which we have now come, rishment of France, than this author, or any other 
is devoted to the proof of the first point. For this ob- has yet sgiven us. France was a very poor country 
ject is presented the budget of the Frenjh govern- before the Revolution, and we see no reason for bc- 
ment for the year lU, from which it appears that the iieviiig it to be much poorer now. Wc think that 
gross produce of all the taxes, the whole sums many of the favourite statements of this author, and 
raised in the nation, including even the local taxe.sfor his sect, are diiectly contrary to such a supposiiion. 
local purposes, amount for that year to 724-,000,()0()f. Do they not labour to persuade us that by I’ar the 
^ But the same produce for the preceding year, making greater part of the c.xpriice of the republican armies 
allowance for two articles included in the last, and not was procured by plundeiing neighbouring nations, 
in the first, amounted to 774,00i),000, whence ap- In fact, if we examine the public accounts, .is earlv 
pears a decrease of 50,000,000, in one year. Here as they begun to be regularly exhibited, and when the 
tile author institutes a comparison, at which, consi- wars were as expensive as ever, wc shall not find that 
deling the result, we are rather surprised, between the the annual revenue drawn from the pcople*amountcd 
burthens borne by the people under the old, and un- even to what it is now. It is observable that the con- 
der the present government of France. The domanial fiscation of tlie property of the church and of the 
revenue, which cannot be said to fall u|)on the people, nobles took hardly any thing from the productive 
and which ought to be stated at 60 , 000 , 00 ( 1 , being powers of tlie country. The land still remained, and 
deducted from the gross produce of the year 12, there was only transferred from one hand to another. The 
remains 664,000,000, actually drawn from the people, wretched cultivator too remained, and if the life was 
M. Neckar stated the gross produce of the revenue in left id liim could hardly be reduced to a worse condi- 
France under the monarchy, at 6’00,000,00t>, from tion than that in which he was before. We tin not 
which ought to be deducted I5,0()0,(X)0, domanial understand that there arc manypeoplewhoovenin- 
revenueofthe crown, reducing the sum to 5S'',000,000, sinuate that the produce of the land in France is di - 
but to which again must be added 100,000,000 minished; it is certainly the general opinion that it is 
for ecclesiastical tythes, making in all a sum of increased; and there are many reasons fur bclicvin;;, 
685,000,000, annually raised upon the people. The that it is so. It is impossible, however, not to think 
people in France, therefore, pay to the present go- that tlie commerci-al and manufacturing capital ol 
vernment 21,000,0t)0 a year less than they did under France must have been dispersed by the storms of the. 
the monarchy, according to the calculation*of M. revolution. However, that was nov(!r great. Ai d' 
Neckar. But what is more—It was old France as France at present manufactures for her own coii- 
which paid the greater sum; and France augmented sumption, certainly in as great a degree as she ever 
with all the new departments which pays the less, did before, and no great proportion of her inhabitants 
The twenty-five millions of inhabitants which France were ever maintained on foreign commerce, we enn- 
was estimated then to contain, paid more than the not find any reason for suppo.sing the inipoveiisbnient 
thirty millions which it is estimated now to contain, of France to be nearly what Sir F. D'lvernois repre- 
Five inhabitants under the old government paid more sents it. His second proof of tl.e inability of France 
than six do now. But, continues onr author, " if to bear higher taxes, is—The subdivision of property, 
from the 664,^00,000 Which, the hundred and eight When a great deal of property is accumukited in a 
departoRots pay at present in taxes, we deduct one- small number of hands, he thinks it can yield more in 
fifth part, or li»3,000,000 for the proportion of the taxes than^wlien more distributed. Wc are solar 
twenty-two new departments, which are by far the from being of this opinion with the author, that we 
most bnrthened, the pecuniary burthen of the inhabi- are of the directly contrary opinion. Whatever is most 
tants of old France will be found to be reduced from favourable to the increase of annual produce, surely 
686,000,008 to 531,000,000. In fact, it is reduced affords best the means of taxation. But every politi- 
much more, because after the time when M. Neckar cal economist lays it down as a first principle, that 
stated the ancient revenues at 6'00,000,0(K), the esti- the subdivision of properly is favourable to produc- 
mate on which 1 have made my comparison, they tion. Taking the matter, however, even as he states- 
were raised between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000, as it, and in this country, where taxes are professedly at 
weU by new imposts, as by improvement in the least contrived to fall upon the rich, it is very certain 
produce of the ancient/'^N.Mpai^ that fifty families with an income of £.200 a year, 

- This appears a very formidable objection to the pay more to government than one family with 
doctrine that the present income of France cannot be £^.10/000 a year. Every fact is against the author's 
augmentedr' Bu'ty says our author, if the present in- opinion. In Spain there is the utmost inequality of 
habitants of France, pay less than the former, they fortune. But where is there a country less taxable 
are less able, and in a still greater proportion. Isl. than Spain? In Holland, property was very much 
Proof—France is poorer. The author says, it is one subdivided ; and its taxes were numerous. Property 
half. But he proceeds on the supposition that it is was much more unequally divided in France under the 
only one third. Hethenarguestbatitsability to bear monarchy than it is at present in England, but was 
taxes is diminished much more than one third. Out it half so much taxed ? The 3d proof of the heavy 
of the superfloitiea of a mao or of a nation you may pressure of the burthens of the French people, is-y- 
take a laige proportion; but when things approach to The bad contrivance of the taxes. With the obser- 
tfae bare ncoeatarieB, you can taint hardly anf' thing, vat tons made by our author on the difiereot taxes of 
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the French government we in a great ineasore agree. 
He has not been sufficiently full and clear in his ex¬ 
planations for the people of this country, who in ge¬ 
neral understand not what is by the cuntnhu- 

tions fb/iderex, uiohilitiirt v. See. .iiid it is not consistent 
with our limits to supply bis ileficiencies. But w’ith 
his general concluhion ihni the French system of taxa¬ 
tion is very bad, we heartily agree. The chief obser¬ 
vation Applicable to any thing in this country is that 
respecting the lottery, an observation too important to 
meet with so little attention as it probably will. 

Tills execrable invention,” says he, in another 
man’s words, “violates all the principles of morality, 
in the same degree as it \iolale.s all the proportions of 
fair arithti'.elic It extinguishes the love of labour; 
it introdnccs fraud, and inlidelity; it presents the hi¬ 
deous spectacle of a government exercising a vile im¬ 
posture; and barters the innorenee and happiness ot 
men for a few wretched millions.” Alter these acen- 
salions it seems trifling to tibsorve, that it takes moie 
out of the pockets of the contributors iii proportion to 
what it brings into the exchequer than any other tax, 
j)eiii.ips, that ever was invented. 

But if a bad system of taxation be the only real ob¬ 
stacle of any impoitance which our author is able to 
find out to the obtaining of a larger revenue in France, 
is it not to be suppo-ed that by an alteration of that 
system an improveinent in the revenue might .ictually 
be effected f This is not only a very probable snppo 
sition; we believe it is a conclusion, which on an exa ■ 
minaiion of the circumstances will not f.iil to force 
it.self on the conviction of almost every man Bui Sir 
Francis proceeds to .shew that such a reformation in 
the present circumstances of France is not practicable. 
I'his review has alre.i(ly extended too far to enable us 
to enter into an examination of his reasons. They are, 
taken altogether, far trom satisfactory, and seveial of 
them, taken individually, are very futile; although he 
does make it appear ih.it this reformation would be 
no easy task j and wc will certainly agree with him 
that it is not very likely to be soon effected. If any 
thing deserves to be lir.nulcrl for folly and absurdity 
more than another, it is Bonaparte's new attempts at 
taxation. J.ittle, theiefore, toward so great a refor¬ 
mation is. to be expected from him. 

After this account of the state of the revenue of the 
French government, the author proceeds in his fourth 
and last part to give an account of its expence. Bo- 
n.ipartc, shcirlly after his entrance upon the consulate, 
among his other patriotic promises, made that of great 
croii.imy in the management of the public money, 
and he published a staiemeul of the sums to which 
he pronii.sed to reduce the supply of the different 
.services of the state. These composed in sum 
total.. Fr.3-Jrl,U)-t,5'iO 

With this promise oiir author 
compares the performance, for the 
year <) total expence. 000,000 

10 . 500,(;00,000 

11 . jf)0,000 

. 700,000,000 

From this last sum the author deducts Tj) millions fur 
the additional cxpence of war, and represents the re- 
niainder, augmented by the new civil list of the eta- 
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peror, amouniing to 664t millions, as what must be 
the permanent peace expenditure of Fraree. Howe¬ 
ver, we may remark that if Bonaparte is able to carry 
on war at 7.9,000,001 ifr. a year, war is a most easy 
affair tor ]iim, and he is a neighbour formidable in¬ 
deed. Let Sir Francis only prove this point tho- 
ronghly, and we shall agree with him that the nations 
of Jvurnpe arc in a mast uncomfortable situation. A 
year of w.sr costs us ten times as much. If this be 
the case, Bonaparte may with good reason talk of 
conquering us by a war of fluance. Numerous as are 
our guineas, and few as are those of Bonaparte, we 
can scarcely expect to hold out, laying down ten for 
his one. This would be a most unequal game. Our 
author surely has not forgot that a year of the last 
war, namely, the year 8 of the republic, brought an 
ox{)encc of O'lbViyLUO-l, and as this was reduced to 
435,000,000, in the year .9, it would be no more than 
reasonable to lay all the difference to the account of ' 
the war. He proceeds with equal propriety to state, 
the comp.irison between this enormous sum at which 
he is plcdsetl to fix the peace expenditure of France, 

.ind the old expenditure under the monarchy, taking 
i'.ire not to mention that the new exivence extends to 
the new acquisitions of Prance, and that the old ex¬ 
pence extended to a territory one-fifth part less; for¬ 
getting loo completely, that be himself had in a for¬ 
mer part of this very work shewn tliat the inhabitants 
of old France do not present pay so much by one- 
fifth as they did under ihe monarchy. 

The Author next procc^edc to assign reasons which 
import that this enm mom < xpenditnre is necessary, 
andrannot be reduced .■vm.)ng these* the first is—the 
increased extent ot leiritoiy Houevei, he i.s in¬ 
dulgent enough to allow, that the new lenitnry yields 
its full propoition to the exigencies ot <he si.aie. 'i'he 
second reason is—the alienation ot the lands of the 
clergy, colleges, and hospitals. The inaintenatice of 
all tiiese is no doubt a considerable article. But the 
icstoration of the lands, ^eLqugiiig to them to the great 
channel of exchange, renders them much i.*ye pro¬ 
ductive to the country, and consequently, fenders 
the country much more able to bear the expesce. m 
Such expences ought, perhaps, in all cases, to be de- ^ 
frayed out of the geneial treasury, and not by the 
mediate produce of land. The third reason is fou-t'd 
in the nature of the govcrnmenl, military and con- A 
quering. Wc have not the smallest doubt the dispo¬ 
sition of the French government to maintain a great 
army, and to make conquests, is by far too strong. 
But we think also, that it is by far too strong in our 
own government, .'wnlafjji.^rtTnost every government. 
The new and preponderating situation of Bonaparte, 
gives him peculiar teiiiptatious to this propensity. 
But every other government finds iM^lyv'tfirb to this 
propensity in the narrowne.ss of its exchequer; and 
Bonaparte will find his in the same thing. The fourth 
reason is a notable one ; it is that on account of the' 
great equality of fortunes, every public functionary ' 
must have a salary; and be praises England, where 
members of parliament, &c. serve for nothing. Does 
be really think that the government of England is less 
expehsive^on account of those, public functionaries 
receiving no salary ? Does he not know that in the 
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cheapest governoieht on earth, that of the United 
States of Ai^t^ica, every fanettonary receives a salary? 
Has he never heard of the reasons which lead some per* 
sons to think that this is by far the cheapest mode of 
conducting public business, as well as the most exact ? 
The fifth reasoii be finds in the “ government of an 
Usurper.” But be has staled no reason, and he will 
nut find it easy to discover any, for supposing that the 
government of an usurper is by its nature ntore ex- 
peosive than that of the hereditary successor of a long 
line of sovereigns, What he has done is to stale a 
number of heavy expenres of the government of Bo¬ 
naparte; and toexpress high irdignation that he should 
have assigned to the members of his fannly ctjual pio- 
visioiis to those fonncrly assigned to the royal fainiiy 
of France. " C’est la,” says he, “ sans coiitredit le 
^ait le plus audacieux de son audacieiise usurpation." 
With all the height, however, to which our opinioii 
inay rise of this audacity and insolence, we cannot 
’ ^'ing ourselves to think it is exactly the highest stroke 
which Bonaparte has exhibited. Such, however, is 
the opinion of Sir Francis D’lvernois ! That the go¬ 
vernment of Bonaparte, at the same time, is a very 
expensive one, we clearly see; and that like all the 
other sovereigns of Europe, the torment of an empty 
exchequer, is the greatest unhappiness he feels, \Ve 
are not unwilling likewise to go thus tar in drawing 
conclusions from the stale of his financial concerns, 
that unless he manages them with much more wisdom 
than he has hitherto clone, they will be the ruin of 
him at last; that the refoimatiuiis necessary To avert 
this catastrophe will must probably nut be effected; 
but that it is hard to say how long the state of France 
may enable him to go on in his present career. 

After the statement of those opinions, and of the 
facts by which he proposes to support them, respect¬ 
ing the inequality between the regular income of the 
French government and its expences, and the diffi¬ 
culty or rat^r impo ssibili ty of bringing them to agree, 
our authm Comdl to his^lt'iK^'caudnsion, which we 
will coT^rf^llow with him is sufficiently wonder¬ 
ful^ If IS, that Bonaparte, finding his exchequer 
emfty, goes to war for the sake of filling it. Hi.s 
rwnue is inadequate to his ex^iences in the time ot 
^ ^Mte, bat it is adequate or more than adequate in 
nt time of war. If this be so, among all the ex- 
“traordinary things in the history of Bonaparte, or of 
• his age, this is the most extraordinary. We wonder 
that a man capable of the most feeble effort of re¬ 
flection, does not startle at so incredible a proposition 
as this. He assures however, that war costs 
Bonaparte only 75 niillioi^afiulfronal expence on bis 
.^tablishraents; we have shewn already that it costs 
Aim three times that sum. He assures us too, that 
bp gpts2p« lUlfilOm by the savings, and external re- 
ceipts'lle derives from war. This sura is made up by 

f iur author altogether arbitrarily. In it too is included 
he price of Louisiana which can never be repeated. 
Not one tenth part of this sum can Bonaparte pro¬ 
cure as a regular resource of war. From Spain anu 
Portugal, our author tells us; whence else ? Those 
only will believe him however, who knoij as little 
about the subject as himself, or who are as much mis¬ 
led by their passions. * 


The opinion which on the whole we have formed 
of the book is this; that it cont.iins a very great 
number of important facts, in general too little known 
in iliis comiiry, respecting the French finances, and 
these accompanied with explanations on the subject, 
calculated to be very useful to many readers ; but that 
almost all the general views, the reasonings and cou- 
clusions are entirely wrong. 


ApponUce aux liiiericarrs, 

.Ippciuhx to the {'.if-.riuil lUcapti. Aii Anchii^ia of the 
.■hroutif^ of the in;/' I'.; and of' the liuJp,it lif ll.e 
) (Yie 1.". ptild'ded at dat'ii in I'lhruaiif ISO'i. By 
Sir Fmtu’i-! O'lvernois. Sio. pp. <)l* Ijottdon, 
ISi'.i. Ihlmt'r. 

Ill llie preeeJing work, a great niany of tlie author's 

reasonings and eoiielusioni boro upon the year Ig, of 

wliieli only ilie oiiniatfs had been published, but not 
the actual areoniits. After the publieation of the ac¬ 
counts, a view of them, with projier explanations and 
criticisms, appeared necessary to complete the views of 
the. writer, and we have them accordingly here at con¬ 
siderable length. 

He begins with pointing out three defects in the 
French accounts, first, that the total amount only of 
the foreign tributes is stated, not the proportion borne 
by each nation ; secondly, tliat no account is given of 
the savings made by throwing upon foreign nations 
the maintenance of part of the troops; thirdly, that 
the cspence only of the army is stated, but not the 
number of soldiers. However he adds, " with these 
two or three exception.s the accounts exhibited in 
France are perliaps the most methodical and the most 
clear which have yet been published in any country, 
without excepting even Great Britain. * * *After 
having scrutinized and confronted them year by year, 
and ai tide by article, I have not discovered a circuro- 
st.anre which could enable me to trace one voluntary 
error." We know not that he could have easily pro¬ 
nounced a greater compliment. Accounts of this 
nature are_ the strongest of all obstacles to continu¬ 
ance in very erroneous courses in finance; and the 
best proof that things are in a way to go on well. 

The .accounts of tlie year 1‘J exhibit a result very 
opposite to the conclusions of oiir author.' The na¬ 
tional receipts for that year amounted to 7()2,000,00l> 
which is 0‘2,OOO,OO() beyond the estimate. This 
however, he shews, did not arise from any increase 
in the produce of the regular and permanent sources 
of income, but from causes merely accidental and 
temporary; as a favourable lottery, new duties of 
customs, extraordinary sales of wood, and above all 
an extraordinary foreign receipt'. In most of his ob¬ 
servations in this part he is perfectly correct. 

But, says he, this state of abundance, is from this - 
time henceforth to be changed into a state of want. 
What! notwithstanding that Bonaparte is at war ? 
Did you not assure us in the Recettes Exterieures that 
Bonaparte would make war supply all bis deficiencies ? 
Sir Francis sometimes forgets. He brings forward 
here as a proof that Bonaparte is henceforth to be 
in great want, that the recette exterieure which last 
year produced more than 1. -ti millions is only esti¬ 
mated for the year 13 at 22 millions. Why does not 
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Sir Francis here tell ns, that in his Recettes Exteri* 
cores he held turlh Bonaparte's gettings by the war, 
as at a permanent rate of 200 millions, from which 
if we deduct 100 millions as the saving made by the 
maintenance of part of the troops abroad, there is 
now 100 millions to be coi’cred by 22 millions. Does 
Bonaparte thus find a profit in being at war ? But 
we have already taken too much notice of a propo¬ 
sition which deserves ridicule rather than refutation. 
We shall see afterwards how Bonaparte proposes to 
supply this decline in the external receipt for the year 
13. 

The author next states the estimate of the expence 
in the dil%rent departments for the year 13. He 
compares it article by article with the expence of the 
preceding year, and accompanies titc comparison with 
some very good observations. There appears, though 
some of the articles are increased, a reduction upon 
the whole of 78 millions. The principal reduction is 
in the deparlnient of the Minister of the Interior, to 
which belongs the maintenaiKe and improvement of 
all the public institutions and works, including even 
the canals atkl roads. On this our author very justly 
remarks that this is to supply the war, and other 
wants of the emperor at the expcnce of national im¬ 
provement, nay to the incurring of national decline; 
the roads, for one article, having already suffered de¬ 
terioration to a degree amounting to a great national 
calamity. It roust be observed, however, that in 
every country this is the case; and war is always car¬ 
ried on at the expence of national improvement, 
though a country may be strong enough not actually 
to decline. The total estimated expence of the go¬ 
vernment for this year is 684 millions, which Sir 
Francis thinks will not be sujierior to the expence 
even of a year of peace, unless the emperor shall re¬ 
duce his military and naval establishment lower than 
he thinks he will do to the last extremity. Every 
year however, that Bonaparte’s usurpation continues, 
will bring him nearer to the stale of other sovereigns, 
in regard both to his want of a military force, and his 
desire for it j and we are persuaded that ff nothing 
occurs to shake his throne, very great reductions will 
titke place on a peace. The estimated produce of the 
regular sources of income is next stated, amounting 
to .i7;),31<),'200. Our author thinks that it can hardly 
remain so high; but if it should, he asks how it is to 
cover an expence of 68+ millions ? The supple¬ 
mentary budget of Bonaparte, however, which he 
next presents, affords the answer for the year 13, 
giving an estimate of extraordinary receipts to the 
amount of 104,7}f(>,800. This consists of additional 
centimes on the taxes, for the expence of the war. 
Borne small contributions, the security loans of the 
public functionaries, sale of national lands, and 22 
millions of external receipts. We believe it would 
not be vety easy for any nation in Europe to exhibit 
the expem e of a year of war more on a level with 
the produce of the ordinary sources of income j and 
it certainly does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
witli all the resources of Bonaparte's bead, and of 
tlie country which he governs, a sum equal to this will 
not cost him much difticulty to find tor a good manv 
years to come. Sir Francis, however, thinks it will 


not be in his power to draw the estimated- sums this 
year from the sources pointed out in the gu^plenaentary 
budget. However we have always found that Bona* 
parte’s estimates have been made fully as correctly as 
those of Sir Francis. Many of the observations 
notwithstnding which he makes on the nature of the 
burthens, and on the promises of Bonaparte are very 
just. The work concludes with an earnest exhortatjon 
to the powers on the continent to attack Bonaparte in 
this frail state of his hnances; and to cut otf the pro¬ 
fits he derives from war; when they may take Sir 
Francis' word he will quickly fall. To this analysis 
of the accounts of the year 12, and of the budget of 
the year 13 there is an ap[)endix, containing the fol¬ 
lowing articles; 1. An account of a contrivance 
which Bonaparte has carried into execution to elude 
the a])propriation of the natiooal income; 2. A his¬ 
tory of the sinking fund, in which it is shewn to ti¬ 
the next thing to a bubble ; 3. A conjectural estimate 
of the actual number of French soldiers, in which 
they are shewn on very probable grounds to be much 
fewer than i.s generally imagined; 4, The correction 
of an assertion of the author, who said in the Re¬ 
cettes Exterieures, that the taxes would produce fifty 
millions less in 1804 than they produced in 1803, 
whereas they appear to have produced quite as much. 
Sir Francis endeavours to shew that though this was 
the fact, still his assertion wa.s not wrong. 
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Those to which no Ciitiqur is subjoined will be reviewed 
at length. 

ItlSTOnV, BIOGRAPHY, &C. 

An Excursion to the Higlilands of Scotland and the 
English Lakes, with Recollections, Dc.scriptions, and 
References to Historical Facts. By JosephMawman. 
8vo, Boards, Qs. 

The Periplus of r<jrt\he Second, 

By William Vincent, D D. 4to, BoSH^Jf 5s. 

A Tour to Worthing, or Idle Hours not Idry'iSV''nt'| 
containing, a slight Sketch of the Country, Alje* ' 
dotes, &c. cr. 8vo. 3.v. (id. Dutton. 

The author of this little volume sets out from, the 
tiuinent, travels along the usual road to Worthing, 
what is to be seen by the way, tells some anecdotes of thdr 
proprietors of sonic of the luansions, makes a number oT 
reflections, does the ."laine thing at Worthing as by the 
road, and concludes with strongly deprecating the severity 
of criticism. It would be hart! to criticise an author se¬ 
verely, who trembles fo mach.orPthe apprehension of cen¬ 
sure. We shall, therefeJ^Tcontent ourselves with observ¬ 
ing, that the book is neatly printed on neat paper; that 7* 
docs not contain above one hour's ^ding; and that it 'a 
written in a st>le not a little too pompbt.T.^ - ’r tastp.jma 
simple narrative. That we may however do eytJyjuatitio 
to tne author, we shall extract that passage which pleaseil 
us most ill the whole volume. It contains the descriptioa'^ 
of a very eccentric character, and we believe a just one : 

“ On the left of I'.ptom is - Park, the seat of 

. ., F.sq. an eminent merchant of London. The 

park and grounds are extensive, pictuivsque, and beantiful, 
and the mapsion in every respect, suitable to the rich doa 
main which surrounds it. 

'■ Th^iuimiublc regularity and unexampled minuteness. 
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various arrangements, and domestic 
form very prominent features in 


Ins characipi^ and give to it, an air of eccentricity. The 
•following relaffb| I received from a gentleman nho has 

freqnentlv been ^visitor at-. 

“ Nothing can e.'cceed the unabated exertions of Air. 
to keep liis premises in ilic most complete stati- 


of pre.servatioii; nor any thing equal liis uiireinitted elforis 
to investigate every triH'ing (hlapida'tion ; the most iritul 
apjiearaiicc of decay or disorder, is iiuniediatcly sniijoct to 
the inspection of the workmen ; so mscparahlc aie his i'k’.i, 
ironi uniformity and detoruin, and so iiulustrioiis he m 
preserve them, that one would iinagine ail the povti.is of 
human art had liecn c.\haiistcd to raise a mcdel of poi le -ticii. 

Every thing is peiforinod with strict conformiis to the 
rules of science; proportion and harmony aie [iescived 
throughout, and every feature combiius to give .issbtanei- 
and cllcct to the other, the whole it c.ileul.iud to 11cate 
nie.tsure, astonishment, and udmiration. An eiitirr i.iii)..i 
Zf buildings are dedicated to the recc).'..on oi' tools, iiiipie- 
tvents, and stock, necessary for almost every iiiechiiiir an, 
Jid persons appointed to arrange, and maintain them, in » 
Xioper st.itc of preparation and readiness. 'I'ho.o Mon-, aio 
'replenished wheiietcr cotis’uinpiioii renders it nceess-iiv, 
their contents entered in a regular stork-hook, and from 
them the premises arc supplied with the most scrupnluis 
nicety ; the quantity, weight, measure or number of any 
article, is correclly ascertained previous to delivery, and set 
oil’ in the stock book, against which by way of chock, 
inventories are placed in the dilferent a|>artiiients, des¬ 
cribing their contents ; each dotnesiic has the superintend- 
ance of a certain miinber of chandlers, and is furnished 
with a complete esiahlisuineiit <if brushes, brooms, pails, 
dusUM, tVc. .'fee, and s : .tid any one be discovered lending 
to at'.other, or ii; gml‘\ • 1 iapjiiing from the system pre¬ 
scribed, iiiiincdiate V. i l c'lisetpioiice. 

“ Nothing can ox'.■•-0 ■ v Inch reigns in every 

quarter; the garret, and the sciilit w the stable, and the 
pig sty, the firm yard, and tile |;aik, .ire subject to the 
same strict discipline as ihe mo.st superb chambers ; not an 
article must be misplaced, noi the most trifling piece of 
furniture occupy a place which has not been particularly 
appropriated to it; the most penetrating eye cannot dis¬ 
cover the IcjsjdgT ejt^ i i i|P« insignificant nparlmetu ; 

the finest sijjjjs nyy'm ulfl^%i»i>i(aiji;djJirough every room ; 
$o corr^iif^^oniplelc, 'so siiigulany appropriate is every 
Isinoul^M^o a .stranger, bells and servants may be es- 
,Jreci^it only siqjernumcrary and eoniplimentary appendages ; 
boleA]>pcurs subject to the power of mechanism, and 
ninclTis surprized to observe the perfection, which 
L'ln vmd decorum can produce. 

'^lis indefatigable perseverance in order and system, 
ends to the exterior of the mansion, and to every out- 
ouse, lodge, gate, and fence, upon the estate; every 
part is substantial and most admirably arranged, and every 
object is a convincing proof, that the proprietor is guided 
by the dictates of the old maxim, ' never leave that until 
to-morrow which may be padjprjni^o-day.’ 

, “ His arrangements for the entertainment of his friends 
Siffe by the same unprecedented plan, the most extraordinary ; 
tf oh the ent rance guest, he is presented with a bill of 

delicacy of the season, nor must he 
Eowlect such dishes as are most gratifying to his 
fte; immediately the selection U announced, fish is 
^ frawn from the neighbouring ponds, meat prepared whicli 
has been fed within the pale Of his own park, poultry from 
the bam door, &c. 8cc. The greatest epicure in the uni¬ 
verse could not possibly desire higher gratification, than to 
become the inmate of such A mansion. 

" To this 1 beg leave to add. from my own knowledge, 
that, as a member of the mercantile worlds Mr. — . 
vot V. 
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is as eminent for integrity ant! liberality, as in his retire¬ 
ment for hospitality and munifieviu-e.” 

The History of Egypt; from the earlie-st A-Ccoonts of 
that Country, till the Expulsion of the French from 
Alcxamhi.i, in the Year KSO!. iiy Janies Wilson. 
D.D. 3 vols. Svo. l/. Iv. Oil. Longman & Co. 
roLiTics. 

Letter to the NobleiTiori and Gentlemen who com¬ 
posed the Deputation from the Catholics ot tioiand, 
on the si.lqeot ot their Mis.sion, from the ilonoii-- 
able Henry Augustus Dilion. Nvo. *,’■". lluiid. 
The olijcct of tins address is not very olwicns, Tlic an 
tlior cnicis upon a variety of argiiiiiciits in tavonr of the 
Cailiuiica, winch, howcviTjiist in themselves, lii; has cp|. 

tahily iieiilicr placed in a new nor a very strong light. The 
piinctpal design liouiver seems to bo to sheu that ihnii,-,'.' 
llie f’aiholirs have not siiccceil d to the utmost e.Mi-m ot 
their wisiie,, their claims have met with so tiuicli aiK cii;.,i', 
and been so ahK supported, that ihev may dcpeii«i ui' in 
iiilii'i.ile success. 

Cotis'ii.'iatioiv, upon ih'i I'.ojt Means of In.stiiini'; t’a* 
liitc|ii;il Deteiifu ot (lieat Iliitain. lly C'aiit.iiii 
L.arber. ‘J.s. ICgerton. 

'Hie uunierous military pamjdileis whicli have of late 
swaiined from the press, shew tlie anxiety which jircva.ls 
in the minds of the people with regard to the business of 
defence; but here in a great measure their cfl’cct rests. 
Must of the aiitliors, viewing some little detached portion of 
this widclv extended subject, and having discovered a re¬ 
medy, as they suppose, for some partial defect, have dwelt 
upon their cusenverv until tlicir imagination has mugnified 
it into the grand object which ought to engross the aiteii- 
tion of the nation, into a complete remedy for all the defects 
of our military system. Hence every pamphlet of filly 
pages contains a plan fur the national defence. If tiic most 
unimportant transactions of a nation rcipiirc such details as 
wc see daily bestowed upon them ; if the minutest jiarts of 
our mercantile transactions recjuiru to Ixi explained and dis¬ 
cussed in so many volumes ; it may appear singular that 
the business of national defence, which has occupied the 
attention of so many men in all ages, and with regard to 
wliich so few satisfactory conclusions have yet been ob¬ 
tained, should be suflicicntly discussed and adjusted in a 
paiiiphlet of three sheets. The plan of Captain Barber for 
ensuring onr national defence is iioihing else than what 
might naturally be e.xueeted from the Commander of a 
Rifle-corps. He would have all the people made rijlcfitm, 
and then he thinks the French might be for cvey set at de¬ 
fiance. This he conceives is a measure wliich a few com¬ 
pulsory edicts might easily effect; and then he imagines 
our valour, our patriotism, and every tiling else would he 
secure. It would be wasting the time of our readers to 
shew the futility or rather cliildtsliness of such suggestion.s. 
As a curious specimen of Captain Barber’s enthusiasm foi 
irregular troops, he states that Hannibal as long as he 
waged a desultory warfare with such troops against (itc 
Romans was successful: '* but,'* adds he, “ opposing the 
Romans in regular battalia, his good fortune forsook him; 
and the pitched battle on the plains of Zaiiia furnished tiie 
period to that c.xtraordinary man's successes." Those of 
our readers who know any thing of the history of Hanm- 
bal's exploits will be amused to find the battle of Zania 
stated as the first regular battle he ever fought. Surely, 
Captain Barber never heard of the battle of Cannx, at 
which the regular and scientific movements of Hannibal 
are the admiration of all men of military knowledge. The 
truth is, that the want of his veteran regular army was the 
great cause of Hannibal's defeat at Zama. But our author 
IS not singular in his blunder on tills occasion. There ha< 
3C 
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bMn more nonsense talked about this very battle of Zatna, 
than would All volumes- Our political speculators seem to 
think they have no more to do than to make a few cursory 
inquiries, and then s|)eculate at full gallop. The press cer> 
lainly afi'ords an admirable opportunity to such persons of 
exposing their rashness and ignorance, 
llemarka on the probable Conduct of Russia and 
France towards this Countr)* j also, on the Necessity 
of Great Kritain becoming independent of the 
Northern Powers for her Maritime Supplies, &c. 
Svo, Asperne. 

This is one of those slap>dash political treatises, where 
the author finding himself at large in the wide held of po¬ 
litical speculation, dashes forward as fancy leads, without 
minding whence he set out or whither he is going. The 
chief objeej however of the pamphlet deserves to be at¬ 
tended to. The author recommends to his countrymen to 
secure a proper supply of naval stores independent of Russia, 
from which vve derive them at present, and points out 
Canada, as a part of our dominions capable of yielding 
such a supply. This is an object which aeserves the most 
serious attetition on the part of ministers. 

SCIEXCE. 

A Description of Models to explain Crystallography ; 
or. An Easy Introduction to the Understanding of 
the Formation of Crystals, so essential to the 
Knowledge of all Substances Chemical and Mine- 
ralogical. By I. Sowerby, F.L.S. See. Part I. 
Sold by the Author. 

This description is intended to accompany models which 
arc to be had of the author, and without which the study 
of Crystallography would indeed be very difficult to the 
beginner. It would be like attempting to study Euclid 
vyithont the assistance of visible figures to represent his 
lines .nnd angles or of models to represent the solids. We 
have seen some of Mr. Sowerby’s models of crystals, and 
find them to be extremely well calculated to give the che¬ 
mical or inineralogical student correct ideas of the subject. 
The first part of this work which is now published is a des¬ 
cription, and is intended to accompany a model of Newcastle 
coal. “This common combustible seems in part to sub¬ 
side from moisture, and always assumes certain divisions 
apparently governed by the principles of crystallization, 
though but little attended to.’* The model is a box which 
represents a rhomboidal prism corresponding with the 
angles of its nucleus which are about 84 and 96 . The box 
contains a piece of box-wood and five pieces of black ebony, 
the former representing 400 nuclei “ aggre^ted to form as it 
were a double plate, one being piled on the other in rows, 
set side by side, the most common form of coals,” the lat¬ 
ter represent!^ the internal crystallization or fracture of the 
substance. The second part of the work is to exhibit the 
c^stallizaiion of sulphur; the third part, the crystallization 
of diamonds. This finishes the combustibles, which is all 
that Mr. Sowerby announces in his present publicadon, 
hut we suppose he will extend the work to the other de¬ 
partments of crystallography also; and we recommend it 
to all such as wish to acquire correct ideas on the subject. 

POETRY. 

A Poetical Epistle to the Right Hon. W. Pitt. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. Z$.6d. Gray Sc Son. 
The author of this epistle is not devoid of energy, and 
his notes as well as his text ate canstic. He, however, 
reprobates the object of his satire in too direct railing. Sa¬ 
tire is never pleasing unless it is ingenious. Hard ratling is 
what any man can write. 

Valle-Crucis Abb^, or, The Vision of the Vale} 
with Notes. 5«. Lindsell. 

The author Of this little poem does not as yet under¬ 


m 

$ 

stand the art of condensing his ideas, and seizing upon the 
most remarkable features of objects. Hi« vers'ficaiinn too, 
is in general far from being polished. At same time 
there are many passages in the work whi^lli make it proba¬ 
ble, that with attention and jicrseverancr, the author-might 
prove a very respectable jtoet, 

NOVELS, 

Second Love j Or The Way to be Happy, By Mrs. 
Norris. *2 vols, 12rao. 8 ,t. Crosby 8 c Co. 

The story of the novel turns upon this incident. A 
young lady, who loved one person and was forced to marry 
another, came at last to have a very strong affection for her 
husband. All this is sufficiently natural, but the friend¬ 
ship that took place between the lady, the husband, and 
the former lover, might very well have been spared. 'H.© 
whole, however, is written in a pleasant style, and.in a 
manner calculate to excite considerable interest. At the 
same time there is a variety of gross errors in the languap^, 
but these may have arben from the carelessness of the ccr- 
rcctor of the press. 

Scenes of Life. By T. Harral, Esq. 3 vols. I 2 n o. 
10 #. 6(1. Crosby 8c Co. 

If these be scenes of life, then life is more ridiculous 
than any cynic would have imagined. Affected language, 
improbable incidents wretchedly connected, and half- 
finished characters arc the distinguishing characteristics of 
the work. 

The Polanders, the Lying Family, and the Life of 
My Uncle, with his Port-Folio. Translated from 
the French of Pigault Lebrun. 2 vols. l* 2 mo. 8 s. 
Lane & Newman. 

These tales are possessed of no little interest. They are 
however, often verv extravagant, and the author’s digres¬ 
sions are occasionally very tiresome and very little to the 
purpose. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. By the 
Rev. Thomas Porter. Second Edition. Johnson. 

We arc induced to notice the re-appearance of this little 
tract, not so much on account of the additions which have 
been made to it W the editor, as on account of the excel¬ 
lent intentions of the author and the eood nurposes which 
the rcfiections it contains mav ^ » author con¬ 

siders himself as a Cimstian patent, anu^r.„.'^ses those 
sentiments which may be suitable to such a '^ter on 
the birth of a child. The strain of sincere piety, a. 1 the 
anxious concern for the temporal and eternal welfare > ^ in¬ 
fants, which pervades the tract, must render h accer *>b]e 
to persons of devout minds. Although we may fiffer h k* 
some of the author’s opinions, yet we,think the au. '<i(. r 
put Christian parents into such a train of reflection , 

way commendable. The effects which a proper state o. 
sentiment in the parents must produce on the tender minds 
of their children, ought to be a serious object of attention 
with every person of the author’s profession. It may not 
be improper to add that the present edition of the tract be¬ 
fore us has received some emendations from the son of the _ 
author, who appears as the editor, and who seems to hiL'< ’ 
imbibed the sentimenU of his father. / 

An Historical Accxiant and Descn-rpiiuu 'f hi.' Ma- 
jnty'a Royal Hospital, and the Royal 
Asylum at Chelsea. To which it prefixed, an A'- 
eouQt of King James’s College, at Chelm, 
four Plates. Ss. 6(1. E^rton. 

This account of the Royal Hospital ai^ Royal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea, possesses neatly as much interest as 
the nature of the snbiect would aumit of. It states the 
oripn of khese establisoments and the mode in which they 
are maaaged; and also |^es tome anecdotes of the most 
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The Triflef^e^onsisting of Essays j Anecdotes of 
the late Judte Biackstone, and of the late Ralph 
Allen, Esq. or Prior Park, &c. To which is added. 
The Rout, and The Farmer’s Son. By tlie late 
Revr. Richard Graves. 4*. Synionds. 

As this performance professes to be nothing but a trifle, 
t is suflicient to observe respecting it, that itcontivins some 
trifling anecdotes that are sufliciently agreeable. 
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c:ORRESPON DKXCE. 

TkeClamc—N’' XII. 

iWi ATajonmi vwhui tnmem ct suif pnndrre Itrram, 
Slnraniesijtu (nuov, ct in urna fierixtuum ter, 

(J/u /nairptorem sumli rulueiejniic/tlU 
Jisse loco. Jur. Sat. vii. 

Rise, breathing odoars, round our tather's tomb. 

Rise, lovely flow’rs, pcr|)etual spring's perfume; 

Lie lightly on them, earth, and teet piufane 
Far from their hallow’d sepulchre abstain; 

Blest was the tutor of their virtuous race. 

And lov’d, and honour’d, in a parent’s place.* 

On re-pernsing, a short time since, ray favourite 
author Juvenal, 1 was struck, as 1 have heretofore 
been, with tiie motto of tliis paper. My thoughts 
however would not have induced me to write on the 
subject, had not a letter which I received from my 
cousin the next morning, forcibly induced me to pub 
lish it, with some introductory remarks from myself. 

Education, from primitive times, among, all na' 
tions endued with the smallest tincture of civiliza¬ 
tion, has been respected, and its professors have been 
encouraged with ample praise and liberal remunera¬ 
tion. The systems of education naturally divide 
themselves into tuo branches ; that of the public, and 
that of the private care of youth. Of the former, 
ancient times afford us the most noble and interesting 
examples; cities and states were wont to consider the 
children ’’ it -y IfL iylng in poverty as bequeathed 
to their • , otiouj ancraftlRjBgfr'in our days we 
can^ jitL^at 'of the same generous spirit, yet we have 
foliations of the most lucrative, advantageous, and 
hrAouraUe nature, by means of which the diligent 
p ^ thiidostrious of the rising generation, may ad- 
worn puerile honours to manly dignity and per- 
sht good fortune. With regard to private tuition, 
"trace its history and that of its most eminent pro¬ 
fessors from the earliest times to the presenters, would 
be a difficult and unamusiug task; but to notice the 
private tutors who have distinguished themselves from 
the numerous constituent menders of this iaferior 
order of beings, .may be a curious as well as enter¬ 
taining study. In holy writ we have few instances of 
f e good effects, .# f private tuition, Auffidently par- 
^i:.'.arif ..u td 'en^le os to form an adequate idea of 
M more immediate benefits derived from the tutor 
Mo the pupil among the Jem. 

f * ’Tte author of the beautiful paraphrase above has permiKed 
me to insert in this place a mention ot a new tcanslation of Juve¬ 
nal, which he speedily intends to publish. I have seen the MS. 
copy of the work to which I allude, and can conscientiously avow, 
that while it surpasses the excelkncics of Dryden, and, of course, 
of Giflbrd, it disgusts us with none of their iaultso H will soon 
be before the public, which will not 1 think, in this inuance, 
deny the taste of Crinituii. • 


The primitive Christian private tutors in this place 
deserve a particular and honourable mention, and 
though they were now and then as fond of an Agape, 
as our modern bear-leaders are of a Ranelagh j and 
were as obstinately prejudiced to their heterodoxies, 
as the present school is to its contempt for metre, yet 
there were among them men of splendid talent, and 
glorious example. Clemens, of Alexandria, has des¬ 
cribed the duties of a tutor in three books, which he 
has entitled, ' his Pedagogue;’ and which abound 
with salutary queries and instructions. He even goes 
so deep into his subject, as to tell us in his second 
book what meat and drink the tutor should use i and 
iiow he ought to behave at dinner. It is presumed in 
ihosicdays tlie tutor did not sit ‘ below ike sail,' a 
custom hinted at iti our old plays. He gravely asks 
whether he ought to use mi which I 

should translate into ' bands and a wig*—what sort of 
shoes he ought to wear; and how he ought to behave 
in his sleep—-a veiy odd and casuistical query; it is 
decided be has no right to laugh 1 not even tomiile 
A Ktu T* he must not talk 

filthily, for as the proverb tells us, 

it$n xfoel’iiMMiuntuuu. 

Reds, with silver feet, are absolutely contraband: no 
ivory is allowed by way of ornament { in short the 
present salary is considered by the humane Clement 
as a very sufficient remuneration. In his third book, 
when he descends to such niceties as to ask us how 
his private tutor should bathe, 1 am tempted to an¬ 
swer ' by going into the water and washing himself 
clean.’ This want of cleanliness is an oversight 
which has frequently curtailed a salary, and shut the 
door on preferment. 

Tertullian kept a " boys' and girls' school,' and used 
to write to the ladies with great familiarity, as we see 
in his works; yet we can scarcely admit him within 
the pale of private tutors—his treatise * de Virgini- 
tate’ in a subsequent age would have brought him 
under the sentence of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 

Eusebius, who, if not the immediate bear-leader, 
was at least the director of Constantine, gives us, I 
fancy, the precedent for preferment hunting, which 
has been so ably acted on from his time' to that of 
Pangloss. 

In pagan authors, many most superior private tutors 
stand on record. Chiron, the Centaur pedagogqe, 
taught Achilles what he never could have learnt with¬ 
out his assistance, geometry, logic, philosophy, the 
minor morals, matmmatics, and the belles Mires, 
Aristotle imparted to Alexander the fund of hispblift- 
cal, practical, and military science; and Seneca, 
could nature have beoi meliorated when it was ori¬ 
ginally depraved, would have made Nero as good a 
prince as he made him a scholar. To descend to 
modem ages, the tutors of the Danphios will ever 
be remember^ with their coadjutors tte Jesuits (were 
their excellent morality sh^ti in the care of the 
young princes of France to be foigotten) as the 
learned and acute annotators of the editions of the 
classics in Usum Delphioi. Hie numerous faults of 
that edition are obvious to the more experienced 
scholar; bat not so obyioos as the cheating preten- 
3 c 3 
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sions of its more bulky though less instructive rivals. 
The “Variorum’' edition is only to be preferred to 
the Delphin. But to return to my more chosen sub¬ 
ject, (lecta res) that of the variety of degradations 
men of letters are compelled to experience when en¬ 
gaged in the situation of private tutors. Suggested 
to me as the considcratioti of this matter is by my 
motto, 1 catmot, I titink, better illustrate the subject, 
than by submitting to my readers the letter 1 hinted at 
in the beginning of these remarks, as having been 
receired from my cousin, who is so well qualified 
from rejieated trial to speak authoritatively and de¬ 
cisively upon this delicate and distressing question; 
natnely, whether a penson in the present age, edu¬ 
cated as a ^ntlcman at a public or a prir-ate seminary 
for the instruction of yontli, can, when that educa¬ 
tion shall be completed, and he is removed to the 
tiniveisity, (.supposing his parents to have the means 
of so (inishiug his institution in tlie polite arts,) after 
his three j>robaiionary \tMrs at Oxford or Cambridge 
.are over, and he has taken his batchclor’s ilegree, ac¬ 
cept the situation of a private tutor, however pro- 
jnising the eiigagcnient may bo, though the salary 
may be large, the immunities lilieral, the prospects 
of future preferment certain, the boy’s temper sweet, 
and the whole business such as any one, not educated 
as a ntleniim, would be most ambitious to undertake 
—hear what my experienced cousin says upon the 
subject. 

Tadeaster, June 27, 1805. 

My dear Cousin -, 

The favour of a frank from our excellent friend 
Sir Harry D— has given me this early opportunity of 
returning an answer to your inquiries concerning the 
eligibility of the situation of a private tutor; and 
whether it is the mode of life to be most prudently 
adopted by the son of our old and mutual acquaint¬ 
ance Mr. R—; 1 have, therefore, according to your 
request, to send you a full account of my own con¬ 
duct, and the causes of that conduct, under two 
several engagements of a similar nature, in order that 
you may be the better able to lay before Mr. R— a 
clear statement of facts drawn up by an experienced 
person, and that he may from the perusal of my story, 
judge whether he would wish his son, as a gentle¬ 
man, to risque the same inconvcniencies. 

You know that at the age of eighteen I was left 
fatherless in the world, with an infirm mother, a 
little sister, and myself, all to be provided for by my 
sole and individual exertions. 

Having had a good, though not an 'university edu¬ 
cation, through the instructions of my worthy and 
learned deceased parent, (your excellent mother's 
brother) feeling disinclined to any subordinate mer¬ 
cantile employment, and possessing nothing like a 
principal sufficient to embark even in a share of the 
higher speculations of trade, after we had supported 
our small household tolerably enough for near two 
years upon the profits of a successful posthumous 
literary production of my father’s, when that resource 
was now almost exhausted, I turned ray eyes towards 
the situation of a private tutor; for undertaking au 
engagement of whicli kind, by patient and solitary 
Study during the last two years, 1 had been continuing 

1 


still further to give myself the proper qua^fications. 

By means of a pretty good interest in tfaj family of 
the great man of our village (you kn»lr we then re¬ 
sided at H-n in S-shire) I g‘n appointed to 

the care of his eldest son, at that time eight years of 
age, and about to be settled, after some short previous 
preparation, which I found highly necessary, at one 
of our public schools. I may here take occasion cur¬ 
sorily to observe that the amazing increase of late 
years, of private tutors at our public schools, seems 
in some measure to entrench upon the principle of 
those establishments, by grafting private on public 
education; and by robbing the rightful masters of 
the place of their due quota of pupils, parlicnlarl/jin 
those cases where the private tutor has the caretof 
children belonging to more than one family. Bw,t 
this by the way- 

My father you remember was for many years o* 
an exemplary life chaplain to Lord D. ; and in th.; 

three last enjoyed the small living of H-n froiii 

tlie bounty of that nobleman. It was his son of whom 
1 now undertook the charge. This circumstance, and 
my own not indifl'erent character with regard to book- 
learning, procured me the appointment more easily, 
as well as more respect, than I probably from the na¬ 
ture of my employment should otherwise have met 
with in the family of D—. The members of which 
that family were then composed, were the nobleman 
himself, his maiden sister who predded at his table, 
three other children besides my pupil, two girls and a 
boy, wkh their governess. Of this lady I cannot at 
this long distance of time speak without emotion— 
she was my fellow-sufferer!—God knows what is be¬ 
come of her—perhaps—but a truce to this too affect¬ 
ing subject—a private tutor and a governess are so 
much upon a par in a great family, that what 1 relate 
of myself, may be applied to her, niutatis mutandis. 

l,ord D.’s wife was lately dead. I was upon my 
entrance into the house examined with regard to my 
proficiency in the Scifnci»c.^r^>-,,,tiig “ it Honble. 
Lady D— his lord^ff{|fs sister, that nobi>*.'"’^^imself 
declining, as he phrased it, to have any do 

with the tutor, and adding that he had had q'j'te 
enough of his own in his childhood. If hitjords!:^ 
meant that he gained any knowledge from li|s tu^„^. 
he had certainly lost it in the interval; but th^M^'” 
lady was a very learned woman—the model of a Mjut / 
stocking; as pedantic as any of the Hannahs, ' 

lottes, or Ltetitias of the present day. 

I have said that lady D— was a very learned wo¬ 
man—at least she was a good English scholar; and 
with regard to the Qassics, deeply read in Transla¬ 
tions ; so that she talked very ffuently of I’acitus, bj^ - 
the feeble aid of Gordon : read Plutarch through th' 
dim spectacles of Langhorne and Vi.’'njig l^ynds; ai?-^ 
of many other ancient authors, whom she as 
derstood as their modern translators, boldly expresst,^ 
her opinion. You will smile at the duration of mjT . 
resentment against a woman I have now not seen for - 
a number of years, and from whose hauteur I have 
long ceased to suffer the poignancy of repeated insult. 

Suppose me then with my little portmanteau hold¬ 
ing all my wardrobe, carried by our neighbour Bo- 
berts, Uie flaxen beaded cow-buy, as we useii to call 
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him, cnteriag the great gates of D— castle. In tlie 
hall I wasil|reed to cool my heels,and wait sometime 
for my nam^hi^e aunouiiced, which it was at last 
by the most im Adent of butlers in my hearing to his 
lordship in an adjoining room. His lordship returned 
no answer whatever to the servant—but At length 1 
heard his sister’s shrill voice exclaim with some impa¬ 
tience, “ Why does not Mr. C— come in ?” ” What 
does he stand w'aiting at the door for?”—where I 
now with a beating heart appeared- and was bidden 
by her imbendiDg ladyship to advance. Ix)rd 1)— 
made a slight inclination of his head at my entrance, 
■jut without stirring from the soplia, where he lay 
SKhMsing himself with the gambols of a rough watcr- 
sp.iliel, who fetched and carried his lordship's white 
ha/from one end of the room to the other. 

Sit down Mr. C—,” said her ladyship—I obeyed 
-“You are a very young man for a tutor, sir.”— 
low came your father not to put you into the 
lurch ?” I was too much hurt at this unfeeling 
Question to make any reply, had her ladyship’s volu¬ 
bility permitted it—or I could have said, how came 
your brother not to enable his chaplain to qualify me 
for orders?—but she proceeded—“Mind—I don’t 
wish you to teach my nephew Latin and Greek yet— 
logic should be the foundation of every education— 

Y es, 1 say, logic is equally necessary for the peer and 
the peasant, the soldier and the gentleman.” I was 
about to say something of the young lord’s early age— 
but she anticipated it.—“ You cannot, sir,” I say, (a 
favourite expression of her ladyship’s) “ bejin too 
soon to teacli a cliild the use of his reasoning faculties— 
it opens and expands the mind—it strengthens the 
understanding.—I./)ok, sir, (reaching a large manu¬ 
script book to me) here is my own Analysis of Locke’s 
famous Treatise, and Kefntalion of Reed’s Objections. 
—Reed, sir,”—“ Lady D—said his lordship, yawn¬ 
ing and stietching himself from the sopha, “I shall 
see you, at dinner—I am going to ride to the kennel- 
Rover! fetc''^ «'Liil^lhe dog brought it—bis lord- 
ship pla^cc' on one sid^of frUHwatl, and sauntered 
wbi:^'^„ >vitli his hands in his breeches pockets, out 
of tip room. 

m Mr. C—resumed her ladyship, “as it is now | 
dinner time, (the clock over the stables at 
^Jt m<' !ient struck o//r) I will not detain you upon 
Jliject of Innate Ideas this morning j but to-mor- 
I will explain to you fully the method I wish 
'you to adopt in inculcating tlic truth of Locke’s doc¬ 
trine, and of all the inferences that may be drawn from 
it, into my nephew.—At present I shall briefly tell 
yon the hour at which I wish yop both to rise, (you 
^■*will sleep in the same apartment; the course of study 
^■^r your mornings, the lime to be allotted for exercise 
|id meals , your eu ening avocation.s, and the hour of 
Spose—six in the snmnier, and eight in the 
Tter, 1 think are proper hours to rise—Duncan's 
ITgic for an hour before breakfast, and an hour after— 
^then, if you please, a little French or Italian.”—I 
would have said I was ignorant of these languages; 
but it was impossible to stop the torrent of her lady¬ 
ship's communications.—'* You will then ride for a 
couple of hours with your pupil, as I do no^wish him 
to converse tvith the servants. At one you syill dine 


with the rest of onr young family and their gover¬ 
ness—a very woiihy person, the daughter of a de¬ 
cayed clergyman.”—The bell here rang for dinner, 
and a .servant entering to conduct me lo the above- 
menliuned p.arty. lady D. merely added, she would be 
happy to see me with my pupil, as they h.id no com¬ 
pany that day, at desert after their own late dinner, 
wi.shcd me a good morning, and I withdrew. 

The governess—but I will ah.stain from all mention 
of that beautiful unfortunate. The young family 
consisted of very fine children, though I perceived tli-; 
eldest was a “polled child, and ruled his brother and 
sisters with an iron hand. He perfectly knew his 
own consequence, and gave himself airs accordingly— 
but I would not check him yet. » 

From two o’clock till six, I walked with my young 
charge about the grounds. He shewed me his little 
horse, and by his imsolcnl manner of talking to the 
grooms, 1 conceived eveiy moment stionger feelings 
of compassion for him. Those feelings were, ala.s! 
but loo prophetic. You know the fate of that young 
nolilcmhn. 

At six we retired to dress, and about seven made 
our appearance in the dining-room, with the gover¬ 
ness and her charges. The rare of helping to the 
fruit devolved upon me j and having icutuicd tore- 
quest my pupil to give some of his unequally large 
share of pine-apple lo his sisters—he said surlily, “ I 
have alw'ays the largest sliarc”—and I was silenced. 
Dird U— pushed the wine to me very freely, and 
upon my pouring nnintcntionally rather too much into 
my glass, my pupil observed, “ You have taken more 
than papa,”—wdiieh excited a general laugh, “ He 
is even with you Mr. C—said her ladyship. 

So for three months passed iny days, interrupted 
and pestered every morning by her ladyship in onr 
studies, which I ventured to vary with a few elemen¬ 
tary Latin authors, subjected every evening'(except 
when his lordship had company, and then I was not 
admitted) to a repetition of numerous insults, teaming 
though trifling, like those I have above-mentioned. 

At the expiration of this time my pupil and 1 were 

sent to-school. Here my time passed very dilFe- 

rently : in the society of learned and pleasant men, I 
forgot what I bad suffered at D— Castle; my pupil 
was entirely under my command, and dared‘not sliew 
me those airs he delighted to indulge in, under the 
sanction of his paternal roof. But alas 1 I was soon 
compelled to return to spend the holidays under that 
hated roof again.—Not to tire you by protracting my 
story, after two or three alternations of purgatory and 
comparative elysium, I could no longer brook the in¬ 
sults I received, and resigned my situation. 

Shortly after this, you know I was recommended 
by our East Indian friend to the care of a sea-captain’s 
only son, whose father was represented to me as a 
most worthy person, as also his wife; 1 was at the 
same time told that I should be much more inde¬ 
pendent in this family than in that of Lord D—, and. 
that the salary was 100 per annum, instead of i£.50 
which I received from that nobleman. 

My pupil's father soon left us for the East Indies. 
He was a rough, but honest man; and governed his 
wife so VI ell, that ’till his absence 1 did not perceive. 
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her real dUpokUioo. She wa's the daughter of a citi¬ 
zen, and to the vulgar pride of wealth, added an awk¬ 
ward aftectation of the manners of the great. Of 
course, we did not reside in the same house—I had 
lodgings near, and called every day upon tny pupil at 
appointed hours. But I soon discovered that although 
propriety required »»/ exclusion from the house, it did 
not that of several young men of fashion} and scan¬ 
dal began to be busy with the character of my pupil’s 
mother. Of this 1 thought little, and said less.—I at¬ 
tended solely to mv charge, and employment enough 
he gave me. That he might not be in the way to inter¬ 
rupt the amusements of his mother, who had no other 
child to overlook her, he was sent with me to see all 
the sightSjin London. My pupil was of an age when 
boys begin to be observant—he was turned of fottr- 
teen; and a mo.st unlickcd cub indeed—I was to teach 
him h'n gnicm —(lod knows I w as ill qualified for such 
a task ; and besides, always rather despised the utficc 
of a dancing-master. Perhaps, to that may be owing 
my too visible awkwardness of gait and manner. But 
to return to my pupil—it was summer when I joined 
him in tenvn, and the summer theatres of course were 
open.—Here I regularly accompanied him, according 
to his mother's orders, three times in the week, and 
twice to church every Sunday. On that day, and oc¬ 
casionally on others, my pupil dined witi me at my 
lodgings; where I was, as 1 may say, upon board 
wages,—^The ceremony of hiring a private tutor I gave 
you in the account of ray first situation. 

The reasons for this banishment of myself and my 
pupil from his mother's house on a Sunday, I soon 
found was owing to the select card parties that lady 
always gave on the sabbath. Thus we went on, with 
the interruption only of a jaunt to Margate, to which 
place I was senx. forveard with the servants in the hoy, 
my pupil and bus mother following us in a travelling 
chariot, till winter came; and then, disgusted with 
the mean part 1 was acting, just as I was upon the 
point of trusting to the patronage of some liberal 
i’rypho for my support, and that of my poor family, 
which was the only tie that held me to my detested si¬ 
tuation so long, your friendship stepped in and saved 
me, and by means of your interest, 1 gained that place 
under government I now so happily enjoy, 

1 shall leave you to make your own rcfiections on my 
story.-—You will doubtless say I was singularly unfor¬ 
tunate in the families 1 was thrown into.—It may be 
so.—Bui if our friend Mr. R— asks my advice about 
the destination of his son, I would tell him, that he. 
had better bind him apprentice to a shoe-black, than 
make him a private tutor. Mrs. C. joins me in com¬ 
pliments to ail friends at Billericay, and 

1 remain, tny dear cousin Crin. 

Ever sincerely your’s, 

Alexander C-. 

My cousin has left me to make my own remarks 
upon his cummunications. I have only to say, that, I 
believe, in no age of the world, private tutors have 
been looked upon in that light, nor regarded with that 
kindness, their merits have entitled them to hope for. 
A bear-leader, and a gerund-grinder, is the well- 
known synonyme for the bandied aqd degraded title 
of a private tutor; and when we remember Lord 


Barrymore's rejiartee to Lord Chesterfield, who asked 
the former nobleman when be last shot a Kghwayroan, 
About the same time, my lord, th^.^:ja hung your 
private tutor:' we cannot bring a stinger instance of 
the unhappy destiny of many of tnese young men. 
The Newgale calendar affords a melancholy example 
of the sad ellbcts that may be produced from the na¬ 
tural sense of inferiority, and surly independence of 
a private tutor engaged in a great family. I allude to 
Mr. H-v— who was seen murdering hoik his pri¬ 

vate pupils on the Castle-hill at Edinburgh. Atheis¬ 
tical principles imbibed in a club which hdd its meet¬ 
ings at the sign of the Highlander in the Old Town, 
first engendered these sanguinary feelings in the i^ad 

ofMr. H-V—. ^ 

But I must here enter a protest against a misc^an- 
ception of my meaning with regard to those priv. te 
tutors who have had the rare benefit of an Uniyersi y 
education. Brought up at schools in the north .of 
England, (concerning the southern fates of who e 
pupils we shall soon ofier a poem to our feaders, en¬ 
titled ' The German Gerund-Grinder.') they come to 
Loudon and are admitted, a decree below the butler, 
into rich and noble fiunilies. What is the conse¬ 
quence ? they are treated like menials—but the gen¬ 
tlemen of Oxford and Cambridge, considered in every 
company as gentlemen, and by parity of courtesy as 
learned men, are ind^ happy in the situatioDS of 
private tutors, and are very d^rvedly esteemed as 
most useful, if not dignified members of society. 

But^to conclude our remarks about the bear-leader, 
the gerund-grinder, the gentleman, the governor, the 
dry nurse, and all the varied classification of unedu¬ 
cated, unenlightened private tutors, I cannot express 
myself more feelingly than in the words of St. Ephraim 
Syrus,* (p, r, Ed. Ox.) «{ a xstinru w 

iKurw, rw mtea rn 0iV xm tS pair«{ 

irifnitiint, MM ir riMTit CniHlTCa. 

• I have just risen from a le-perusal of this . neglected bther, 
shamefully mutilated by the Oxfor^^^ ' » pmed friend on 

the continent has tHscej'ctc'f ..^en't orb. .,,iraiin, which 
he intends at presentro publish amid a Carpuirv- "'‘which he 
is preparing for the press at Augsburg, in 070 vohini;....r'b7^' rrith 
~ ipplementary sheets from all the foreign uni vetsities—any m diied 
holia will be thankfully received, and paid for per bjinifle, ‘ 
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Another Letter has been received from OIKOrtsi" / 
on the subject of our review of Dr. Clarke's 
pothesis on the Tomb of Alexander, the purport of 
which is to prove that the word refn in the passage 
of Herodian, cited by Dr. Clarke, does mean a 
sarcophagus. *'^f this,” says the writer, “ there 
is a complete proof in a passage of St. Augustine- 
[De civitate Dei L. xviii. c. 5.] * Quia 6nim ar 
in qua mortuus ponllur, quoir ?'j»K*».,|am 
vacant, o-sps; dicitur GaiF.CE."' 

... .. ...—-n4, 

NOTICES . 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. See. 

Society of Arts, liec.—The success attending the 
Pramiuma of the 'Society for promoting the Aits, Mann- 
factures Commerce of this kingdom, rendeis them an 
object of the utmost attention to aU those who have the 
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{prosperity o! the country at heart. Those which are of-, 
t’ereii for thilpresent year arc judiciously arranged, and well 
calculated to'i ^tain ttieir object. Our limits render it iin- 
{lOiisible for us tdffinscrt the whole, Itowevcr strongly we 
are inclined to do\o- We must therefore omit those for 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and ('oinmerce, and confine 
ourselves to those which embrace objects n*orc directly 
analogous to the nature of this Journal. 

Primvimst Jot Discoveries and Improvements in Che¬ 
mistry, Duin:', and Mineralogy. —i. Fortlic best methods 
of preservitig the seeds nf[>lants in a state fit for vegetation a 
^ longer time than has hitherto been practised j the gold 
medal, or thirty guineas. 

a. To the person who shall discover to the Society the 

f i of the dry rot in tiinlter, and a curtain method of pre- 
on superior to any hitherto known; the gold medal, 
irlv guineas. 

, To the person who shall discover to the Society the 
b^r, cheapest, and most cIBcacious method of preserving 
llted provisions from growing rancid or rusty; the gold 
d.il, or thirty guineas. 

^ '4. For disclosing to the Society an eficctual method of 
hrifving whale or seal oil from the glutinous matter that 
tncrusts the wicks of lamps, and extinguishes the light, 
though fully supplied with oil; the gold medal, or fifty 
guineas. 

5. To the person who shall discover to the Society a 
method of hardening nr otherwise preparing tallow, so that 
candles may he made of it which will burn as clear and 
with as small a wick as wax candles, without running, and 
may be aflorded at a less expence than any at present made 
with ^rtnacoti; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

6. To the person who shall discover to the Society the 
best method of making candles of resin, or aiw other 
substance, fit for common use, at a price much Inferior 
to those made of tallow only; the gold medal, or thirty 
guineas. 

7. To the person who shall discover to the Society the 
best method of separating sugar from treacle, in a solid 
form, at such an expence as will render it advantageous to 
the public; the gold medal, or fifty guineas. 

d. To the person who shall invent and discover to the 
Society a method, verified by actual experiments, of in- 




ic whole amount ot the expences in using 
steau^Mgrfies may Ire considerably lessened; the gold me- 
dal^r thirty guineas. 

To ^e person who shall invent and discover to the 
bty tlK best substitute for Stockholm tar, equal in all 
pr^'jfties to the best of that kind, and preirared from 
•lals tlie produce of Great Britain; the gold medal, or 
Ttundred guineas. 

IC. To the person who shall prepare in the most con¬ 
centrated form, so as to be easily portable, and at a price 
applicable to the puiposes of manufacturers, the largest 
quantity, not less than one hundred weight, of the principle 
^led by the French tannin, whicks al^nds in oak bark 
^pd many other vegetable subsunces; the gold medal, or 
^^irty guineas. 

ill. To the perjoywho shall discover to the Society, a 
*' “^iiBking a black ink proper for writing, su{ierior 
ny at present known, indestructible by cheimcal appli* 
Ttiohs, and not dearer than that which is now in common 
the silver medal, or fifteen gnhwas. 

_ IS. To the person who shall communicate to the So*, 
ciety, the cheapest and most effectual method of (snndng 
or staining cotton cloths with a ted cdlonr, by an tmme* 
tiiate tpplieaUon of ffte imloaring matter to the doth, 
equally aaraUe with the rededonrs imw generally procured 
from decoctions of madder { the gold medal, gt thirty 
guineas. 


ruse: 


l.S. To the person who shall communicate to the Society 
the best and cneaiiest methoil of priming with a full green 
colour on cotton cloth, by an iiiiuieiiiate iippliraiiuii of 'he 
colouring matter from awooilcn block to the cloth, equally 
beaulifuland durable as the colours now foni.cd from the 
complicated process of the decoction of weld ou alluniiiic 
and the solutions of indigo by earths or alkaline salts; the 
gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

14. To the person who shall discover to the Society a 
method of rendering muslin les.s coiiibustihlc, to be cflccicd 
by a cheaper and more efiectual mode than any hitherto 
known; the silver medal. 

N. B. It is expected that the means employed should 
neither injure the quality nor stain the muslin, nor daiii.tge 
any print or dye with which it may be coloured. 

*16. To the person who shall produce to the Society tin 
best substitute, sujierior to any hitlicrtn kiu^ii, for the 
liasis of paint, equally proper for the purpose as tlic while 
lead now employed ; such substitute not to be of a iioxioii;: 
quality, and to be afforded at a price not materially higher 
than tliat of white lead; the cold medal, or one hundred 
guineas. 

id. To the person who shall discover to the Society a 
full and satisfactory {iroccss fur jircparing a red pigment, 
fit for use, in oil and water, eipial in tone and bril¬ 
liancy to the best c.iriniiics and lakes now know n or in 
use, and perfectly durable; the gold medal, or thirty gui¬ 
neas. 

N. B. Tt is not requirad that the colour should resist the 
action of fire or chemical applications, but remain unal¬ 
tered by the common exposure to strong light, damps, uiul 
noisome vapours. 

17. To tlic person who shall prepare an artificial ultra 
marine, equal in colour, brilliancy, or durability, to the 
best prepared from lapis lazuli, and which may be afforded 
at a cheap rate; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

18. To the person who shall discover, within Great Bri¬ 
tain or Ireland, a quarry of white marble fit for the purposes 
of statuary, and equal in all respects to those kinds now im¬ 
ported from Italy; the gold niMal, or one hundred pounds. 

19 . To the person who shall prepare the largest (jiiantity 
(not less than one ton) of sulphuric acid from sulphur, 
without any nitric salt, of a specific gravity, not inferior to 
the best sulphuric acid of commerce; the gold medal, or 
fifty guineas. 

50. To the person who shall prepare in Great-Britain, 
the largest quantity, not less than one hundred weight, of 
any salt of nitric acid, with either earths or alkalis, by a 
method superior to and as cheap as those hitherto prac¬ 
tised ; the gold medal, or one hundred guineas. 

51. To Uie person, in Great Britain, who sliatT make the 
greatest quantity of bar-iron, not less than ten tons, with 
coak, from coak-pigs, equal in quality to the best iron im¬ 
port^ from Sweoen or Russia, and as fit for convening in¬ 
to steel: the gold mmial, or fifty guineas. 

SS. To the person who shall invent and discover to the 
Society a cheap composition, superior to any now in use, 
which shall cffcctnally preserve wrought iron from rust; 
the gold medal, or fifty guineas. 

SS. To the person who shall discover to the Society the 
best^ method of purifying or refining block tin, so as to ren¬ 
der it fit for the finest purposes to which grain-tin is now 
applied, and not higher in price; the gold medal, or fifty 
guineas. 

. S4. To the {lerson who shall discover to the Society the 
cheapest, safest, most durable, and most easily fusible 
composition, fit for the purpose oi glazing the ordinary 
kinds of earthen-ware, without any preparation of lead, and 
luperior to any hithato in use; the gold medal, or thirty 
jpiineas. 

So. To the person who shall discover to the Sodety the 
best method of separating, purifying, and refining copper 
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from the ore, loasi to render it fit for the finest purposes to 
wliicli line Clipper is now .ipplied, ami by a process superior 
to any liithci to known or in use, and not liigher in price j 
tile sold medal, or fifty guineas. 

To the pcison who hIi.iII complete and publish an 
accurate iniiieralo;j^ical map of England and ales, on a 
scale of not less iliiiii ten miles to an inrli, contaiiinig an 
.iccmint of the '.itnatinn of the ililleretit mines therein, and 
describing the kind.-, of minerals thence produced j the gold 
medal, or fifiy {tuiiiea^. 

27 . 'I’hc Same I'/iemuiin is ofl’cred fin a niiticvalogieai map 
of Irela ill. 

an. Ti.c same premimn is olTered for a uiineialogical map 
of Scotl.mil. 

9g. I'd the author who shall publish the Natural Tlis- 
toiy of anc county in liiiglaiid nr Wales; the gold medal, 
or filiv gciiKas. It is required that the several natural 
pro'liu iioi.a, whether animal, or \e,;ctal)te, or iiiiiier.d, jm-- 
i.iiliai to the eoiintj, or linnid therein, be carefully anil 
spc..ifii ailt airatv'.ed and dcsciibed, in order that the pnblie 
may be isublod to judge wli.ir arts or niaiiui'aetints are 
most likely to succeed in such county. The work iii be 
delivcrt’d to tlie .Society on or before the last 'i’iie>il.iy in 
.lanuaiv, ItiCfi. 

Prriiifiiiii in Polili; Arts. —For the best original drawing, 
ol any kind, by young gentlemen under the age of twenty- 
one, sons or grandsons of peers, or iiccrcssos in ihclr own 
ri^lit, of (ireat liritaiti or Ireland; the honorary medal of 
the Society in gold. 

a. The same in silver for the best copy, 

S. The same premiums will he given, on the like condi¬ 
tions, to voting ladies, daughters or grand-duughters of 
peers or peeresses in their own right, of Grcat-JJritain or 
Ireland. 

4. I'or the best original drawing, of any kind, hy young 
gciitlemeii uiiiler the age of twi-iity-one; the gold medal. 

.■). For the best copy, the silver mcd.il. 

(i. The same premiums will be giten for drawings by 
young ladies. 

.V. B. As the foregoing honorary premiums are intciiticd 
only for such of the nobility and gentry as may hereafter 
become patrons or patronesses of the arts; persons pro¬ 
fessing any brancii of the polite arts, or any business de¬ 
pendent on the arts of design, or the sons or daughters of 
such persons, will not be admitted candidates in these 
classes. 

7. For the best historical drawing, being an original 
composition of three or more human figures, the height of 
the principal figure not lc.ss th,m eight inches, by persons 
of eitlicr sex under twenty-one years of age; the gold 
pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver pallet. 

a. For the best otitliiic, after the plaster east, of any an¬ 
tique statue, by |iersons of either sex under the age of 
twentv-one, the figure not less than eighteen inches; die 
greater silver pallet. 

For the iie-vt in merit, the lesser silver pallet. 

0. Fnr the best painting in oil, of a landscape after na¬ 
ture, the size thirty-six hy twenty-eight inches; by persons 
of either sex under twenty-five years of age; the goltl pallet. 

For the next in merit the great silver pallet. 

10. For the best drawing, in water colours, of a land¬ 
scape after nature, not less tlian eighteen inches Iw twelve, 
by persons of either sex under twenty-one years of age; the 
gold pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver pallet. 

1). For the best finished drawing of any antique figure, 
the size of the drawing not less than eighteen inches, by 
persons under twenty-one years of age; the greater silver 
jpallet. 

For the next in merit, the lesser silver pallet. 


12 . To (he person who shall complete the licst original 
drawing and engraving, the design and engravitig to be exe¬ 
cuted bv the same artist; tliegnld medal. . 

Id. Imr the best historical engravinr oT any size; the 
goltl pallet, f 

For the next in merit, the greater silver pallet. 

14. l''or‘tlic best line cngr.iving of a laiidsc.'ipe, the size 
of the ■-•ngriMiig not liiniicil; the guld pallet. 

For the next in mi mi, tin- greaicr silver pallet, 
til. I'or ilic bv.t pvisjicciivc drawings of machines, by 
persons under twenty-one years of age, the greater silver 
pall.-t. 

l<i. For the best eii",raving on wiaid or metal blocks, or 
any Ollier material, so that the same be rendered capable of 
composition with the letter-press, of any allegorical or olh'.. 
subject suited to the cnihullishment of letter-pn-ss the 
gi.iil palkt. 

i7. I'lir the best drapery figure or group c,ssl in bvoi>t!>; 
if.i single iiKUic, not less than twelve inches high; awl rf 
a ‘..roup, 1101 less tiiaii nine mchc".; and wbicli will tequ^ 
the h ast .uiililiiina! labour to rep.aii; the gold medal, or tjie 
silver iticil.il and ivvinty guitica.s, 

J8. I'oi ihe best oiii.imciital drawing for ibe purpose o*" 
embeihsliiitg aiciiiu'ctural designs; a silver u,cd.i!!iiiii wit!) 
the following engraved inscription; Thr Prn.nutn r.ri'rn lif 
Ihr Aniu III fill Ihe luicouiiigrment of Aih, Mnnnj ictnres, 
and (.’uiiimnxc, in conformity to the If 'iU oj Joan Stock, 
of Ilampslcad, Psq. The drawing to vvliioli the premium 
1.S ndjiidged to remain the property of the Society. 

Conditions for the Polite ..'h’/i.—Ail tin* i j.ainis under 
this class are to be produced to the Society on or before the 
bust Tuesdav in February, I SOG. 

No person who has gained the first premium in any 
class shall be admitted a candidate iii a cia.ss of an inferior 
age; abd no candidate shall receive more than one premium 
ill one year; nor shall they who for two successive years 
have gained the lir-l pieiniuin in one class, be again ad¬ 
mitted as candidates in th.it class. 

No person shall be admitted a eaiididate in .any class, 
who has three times obtained the first prciniuni in that class. 

No more than one performance in any class shall be re¬ 
ceived from the same candidate. 

All performances (to which premiums or bounties arc 
adjudged) shall reinain with the Spa‘"!y^,'''4 after the first 
Wednesday in .Tutie.jyhc^j-t'ivf'wtTf l)fe*fle,-de»ifered, unless 
inentioned in the PJtwhiiiis to the contrary , 

No pcrforniaiice slitill he admitted, that h^T,LQ'‘*ied a 
premium, reward, or gratification, from any other society, 
academy, or school, or been oflered for that pufoosc. , , 

All performances that obtain premiums in .the IS.’’to.'*' 
Arts must have been begun after the publicatiok^^f sue, 
premiums, except line engravings. ■ S 

It is required, that the mutters for which premium^^ 
ofiered, be delivered in without names, or any intimation'*^ 
to whom they belong; that each particular thing be marked 
in what manner each claimant thinks fit, such claimant 
sending with it a p.ipcr scaled up, having on the outside a 
corresponding niark,y 4 ind on the inside, the claimant’s 
name, residence, and age; which paper is nbt to be opened 
unless the candidate be successful, or by a special vote r ^ 
the Society. 

To encourage real merit, and prevem attemp>, i*.g kant ■*“ 
on the Society, by producing drawings made or Te-^htKS 
by any other person than the candidate, the Society reqtn. V 
a specimen of the abiliues of each successful candioatc, un¬ 
der die inspection of the Committee of Polite Arts, in every '• 
instance wWe such proof may appear necessary. 

All candidates in the Polite Arts are required to sjgnify, 
on their drawing, whether the performances are original 
or copies ;eand if copies, whence they were^en. 
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the first chapter, which closes with an account of the 
most eminent members of the sacred college at the 
time of the admission of the cardinal de' Medici. 

The second chapter is devoted entirely to the litera¬ 
ture of Italy, as it existed at the time of this impor¬ 
tant era in the life of the young ecclesiastic. It con¬ 
tains an enumeration of all flie persons who were dis¬ 
tinguished for their literary acquirements, in any part 
of Italy, with an account of the nature of their pur¬ 
suits, and the merit of their productions and attain¬ 
ments. At Home were found I’ompouius laetus, 
Callimachus Kxperiens, Paolo Cortese, Seraphino 
D’Aquila. To the Neapolitan academy belonged 
Giovanni Pontano, Giacopo Stmazzaro, Cariteo, and 
others. TeiYara enumerated the two Strozzi, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, I'Vancesco Ciero, Nicolo I/;lio Cosmico. The 
duke of Urhino, and llic marquis ot Mantua eiicou- 
r.iged men of letters, as did also laidovico Sforza at 
Milan, where Lionardo da Vinci took np his residence. 
Beside these a particular account is given of the Ben- 
tivogli of Bologna, of CoJrus Urcciis, of Petrus Cri- 
nitus, and of the celebrated printer Aldo Manuzio, to 
whom literature is more indebted than to ail the rest 
taken together. 

Immediately after this the author enters upon a very 
long and detailed account of the military and other 
political transactions of Italy from this period till the 
time when the cauliniil ascended the pontifical throne. 
He h.ad for but a short time enjoyed the exorci.se of 
his new dignity, wlieii the death of Innocent the 
Bighlli opened the v/ay for the accession to the aposto¬ 
lical chair of cardinal Borgia, the celebrated and in¬ 
famous Alexander the Sixth. Nearly colemporary 
with this event wok* the pieliminary steps for the 
eventful expedition of Charles the Eighth of France 
into Italy. This enterprise, the siege ot Pisa, and the 
memorable operations of the pope Alexander, and his 
.son Cesar Borgia, w'ith the league of Cambray, the 
conquest of Naples, and the various proceedings and 
changes connected with these events, are the principal 
transactions which fill up this period, and which are 
related in the Sd, 4tb, ath, (ith, 7th, fith, and <^th 
chapters. 

After this long digression, as it may justly be called, 
which occupies the greater part of the first, and one 
lialt of the second volume, we come to the assembly 
of tlie conclave, which conferred upon the cardinal 
<le’ Medici the sovereignty of the church. The cir¬ 
cumstances attending the election, and some of the 
first opemrions of IjCo are recorded in the lOth chap¬ 
ter. He makes professions of restoring the peace of 
Europe,- he endeavours to dissuade Louis XII. from 
(he attack of Milan, and afterwards opposes him ; he 
is chosen umpire between the emperor elect and the 
Venetians; creates four cardinals; receives the sub¬ 
mission of the refractory cardinals of France, and of. 
Louis the Twelfth. 

We are at last brought back to the concerns of 
literatnre; and in the eleventh chapter, after an intir 
mation of the little progress which had been made 
during the whole period of the cardinalship of the 
young Medici, we have an account of the things done 
by him for its promotion after his advancement to the. 
apostolical thr-ooe. The Gymnasiaaij or Hoinan univer* 


sity, which had been instituted by Alexander Sixth, 
bat neglected by Julius the fccond, receives new 
encouragement. The pope particularly^xerts himself 
in favour of Greek literature, employ! John Lascar, 
of whom an account is given, writes to Marcus Mu- 
surus, whonf he afterwards makes archbishop of Mal- 
vasia, and founds the Greek institute. He grants to 
Aldo Manuzio the pontifical privilege for publishing 
the Greek and Roman authors; and procures the 
establishment of a Greek press at Rome. Among the 
patrons of literature at this time was also Agostino 
Chisi, a merchant at Rome, in whose house a Greek 
press was established, from which issued the first 
Greek bonk printed in that city, and some of tl^ 
finest specimens of the typographical art in that aaj. 
The attainments and services of Varino Camerti fa 
Greek literature are particularly noticed by the atf'. 
ilini- Tlie acqui-sition by Leo of a more complete^ 


copy of the works of Tacitus, and its publication ar^ 
caiefully displayed. The rise of the study of Oriental^ 
literature is de.scrihed, and the attainments and labours 
of some of the more eminent proficients. Leo encou¬ 
raged the researches fur eastern manuscripts; and was 
so well pleased with the attempt of Pagniui to trans¬ 
late the Hebrew scriptures from the original, (hat he 
directed the translation to be published at his expence. 

We revert in the next chapter to tlie political trans¬ 
actions of I.eo. The agreeable event of having re¬ 
duced to obedience so powerful a monarch as Louis 
Xlf. some advantages which had been gained over the 
Turks by the kings of Hungary and Poland, and the 
vast territories gained in the East by the king of Por¬ 
tugal, afforded occasion to the pope for one of tliose 
exhibitions of which he was so fond; and a public 
thanksgiving was held at Rome with extraordinary 
pomp and roagniticence. This is particularly rccoided j 
as well as the circumstances of a most splendid em¬ 
bassy sent from the king of Portugal to ja;o X who 
was highly flaltered by it, and made the king in return 
a grant of all the countries he had (U:cov«red or might 
yet discover. Tkc .«cbenfes of LouR* the Twelfth to 
recover his lost ground in Italy, cost the-pope some 
exertions to counteract them, of whicii wc hav? a full 
account. We are then presented with a description 
of some magnificent exhibitions at Florences Alier 
which we come to the beginning of the chief series df 
actions which occupied the life of the pontiftV^ The 
first deliberations held at Rome tor aggrandizing Rie 
family of the Medici ate described ; after these the 
designs formed by Leo upon the kingdom of Naples, 
and the dutebies of Ferrara and tJrbino; his new al¬ 
liance with I.uuis the Twelfth; his acquisition of 
Modena ; and his ihdeavours to reconcile the Vene¬ 
tians to the king of Spain and the emperor elect. The 
death of Louis the Twelfth, and his character, con¬ 
clude the chapter. , 

The pretensions to Milan and Naples of the act^ 
and enterprising Francis 1. who succeeded to tBVe 
crown of France, and the efforts be made for thes^ 
possessions, which the pope so eagerly desired for his 
own family, afforded his holiness sufficient neenpatioa 
for several years. The transactions relating to this 
affiiir, and the intriguing policy employed by the pope 
to traversS the designs of the monarch are i^ated mi- 
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cutely iif the ISth and 14th chapten. In these are 
also contained some other operations of his holiness, 

' particularly hip expulsion of the duke of Urbino from 
his dominions, his discovery of a conspiracy against 
his life among the cardinals, and his conduct toward 
the conspirators. * 

After this succeeds the event for which the pontifi¬ 
cate of Leo the Tenth is chiefiy remarkable, Uie 
Beformation of Luther; of the coiumencement of 
which, and the first steps of its progress an account is 
contained in the 15th chapter. After some observa¬ 
tions on the superstition of the middle ages; on the 
^ vices of the clergy, and the accusations which they 
"Jyd called forth from the early promoters of literature. 
If ante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, and others; on the effects 
^f the revival of literature, and the new spirit of in¬ 
quiry. the author relates the opposition raised bv 
Luther to the sale of indulgences; the controversy 
then carried on between him and Tetzel, Eccius, and 
- Prieiio on this subject, the citation of Lnther to ap¬ 
pear at Home, the conference at Augsburg, the appeal 
to the pope, the papal decree against the opinions of 
Luther, and the appeal of Luther to a gei.eral coun¬ 
cil. The author concludes the chapter with an in¬ 
quiry into the causes of the success ot Luther, which 
he represents as two—<st. The combination of his 
cause with the promoters of learning; and 2dly, His 
olferi’ig to submit Lis doctrines to the test of reason 
and cx|)erience. 

In the two chapters which follow we return to the 
concerns of literature. In the first is contained an 
account of the poetry of Italy, including that of Sa- 
nazsaro, Tebaldeo, Bernardo Accolti called L'Unico 
Aretino, Bembo, Beazzano, Molza, Ariosto, Vitturia 
Coloona, Veronica Gainbara, Costanza d'Avalns, 
Tullia D'Arragona, Gaspara Stampa, Laura fiattiferra. 
The nature of the Foesia Bernesca, or jocose Italian 
satire is then explained, and an account given of 
Francesco Bcrni, Teotilo Folengi, of Trissino and the 
Versi Sciolii or Italian blank verse, of Giovanni 
Ruceliai, and Luigi Alaraanni, af:«r which some ob¬ 
servations are otfered on the difierent classes of the 
Italian poets, and on the state of the Italian drama. 
The next chapter the author dedicates to an account 
. of the poets who wrote in Italian, the particular ob¬ 
jects of the pontiff's favour. These were Jacopo 
Sadoleti, Bembo, Giovanni Aurelio Augurelli, Sanaz- 
zarro, Girolama Vida, Girolama Fracastuiu, Andrea 
Navagero, Marc-Antonio Flaminio, Guido Postumo 
Silvestri, Giovanni Mozarello, P.affaello Braudolini, 
Andrea Morone, Camillo Querno, Barabello di Gaeta. 
There is besides an account of Giovanni Gorizzio, an 
eminent patron of learning at j^me, of the collection 
of poems denominated Coryciana, and of the poem of 
. Francesco Arsilii de poetis urbanis. 

^Tbe political traasactions of leo again claim onr 
j^'tention in the IMh chapter. The fears excited for 
the safety of Christendom by the power and conquests 
' of Selim, the Ottoman chiefs gave loo an opportunity* 
of endeavouring to form an aUiance for a new cru- 
■ade among the Cfatistiao powers. Tlie marriage of 
lorenzu de Medici with Madelainc de Tours, an 
event which appnred of great consequence to the 
pope, and on. which be dbplaydd the utmost m^gni- 
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ficence, is here also related. The circumstance of the 
death of the emperor Maximilian, and of the compe¬ 
tition of Charles of Austria, and of Francis I. for the 
imperial crown nearly interested the pontiff; the po¬ 
licy pursueil by him on this occasion is accordingly 
described. An account of some aftairs more pecu¬ 
liarly relating to the family of the Medici conciude.f 
the chapter, as the death of Ixrrenzo, the character of 
some of the other branches of the family, and the si¬ 
tuation and government of the Tuscan state. 

The I'urther progress of the Reformation during the 
pontificate of Leo is contained in the J^th chapter. 
In this an account is given of the mission of Miliitz, 
and of his endeavours to reconcile Luther, who w'as 
prevailed upon to write to tlie pope. • Mr. Roscoe 
comments upon this letter; after which he gives an 
.iccount of the condemnatory hull of Leo, and of the 
treatment which it experienced from Luther. The 
proceedings in the Germanic diet with regard to the 
Reformation next claim attention. The mission of 
Aleandro as papal legate to the emperor is mentioned, 
and* his harangue to the imperial diet. The cita¬ 
tion and appearance of Luther before tliat diet are 
described and observations made on his conduct. 
His rondemnation, and private conveyance to the 
castle at Wartburg are recorded; after which, and 
some notice of the writings of Henry VIII. againsf 
the great reformer, an account is given of the refor¬ 
mation in Switzerland by Zuingllus; and the chaptef 
is closed by refiections on the cliaracter and conduct 
of Luther, on his bold assertion of the right of private 
judgment, his inflexible adherence to his own opinion, 
on the uncharitable spirit of the first reformers, and 
on the efiects of the Reformation on literary stndies, 
on the fine arts, and on the political and moral state of 
Europe. 

Having already described the state of the Latin and 
Italian poetry, the principal branches of Italian lite¬ 
rature, the author proposes in the 2()th chapter to 
give an account of the philosophical studies of Italy. 
These consisted chiefly of commentaries on the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle and Plato, and disputes about (he 
comparative merits of these two sages. The persons 
chiefly distinguished for those studies were Niccolo 
Leonico 'I'omeo, Pietro Pomponazzo, Agostino Nifo, 
Giovan-Franccsco Pico. Some attempts had been 
made in natural philosiophy, and toward the reforma¬ 
tion of the calendar, with which the author connects 
the discoveries in (Ite East and West Indies, of which 
a short notice is inserted. He adds two articles, one 
relating to natural history, another to moral philoso¬ 
phy, but he is little assisted by materials. 

After having done with authors wc next come to 
librarians, in the 2ist cliapter, after some account 
of the vicissitudes and final estaldisbment of the I.au- 
rentian library, and of the services of Leo in aug¬ 
menting the Vatican library, we have an account of 
a series of the keepers, or cuUodi of the latter, as mi¬ 
nute and solemn, as if they were the greatest autiiors 
or most eminent statesmen. Of those with whose 
history we are here favoured, are Lorenzo Parnienio, 
Fausto Sabeu, Tomaso Fedro Inghiratni, Filippo 
Beroaldo. Zanobio Acciaiuoli, Girolamo Aleandro. 
I bece were other Itkiuriea in Rome with which we 
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are here made acqaainfed. After this our author 
adds an account of the historical writers of Italy in 
the time of TjCo,—-N icolo Machiavelli, Filippo de 
Ncrli, Jaco(xi Nardi, Francesco Guicciardini. Paullo 
Giovio; and of some miscellaneous writers,—Pierio 
V'aleriano, Celio Calcagiiini, Lilio Gregorio Gyraidi. 

The state of the titte arts, wliich flourished so much 
»ii the time of I.eo, is described in the chapter. 

The last political transactions of I.eo are the prin¬ 
cipal contents <jf the '-';3d chapter. After the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Milanese by Francis I. and the confirma¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Naples in the hands of Charles 
V. the pope conceived it the time for him to seize 
upon several of the smaller states in his neighbour¬ 
hood. No" was this enough. He made attempts 
upon the duteky of Ferrara; and entered upon mea¬ 
sures for expelling the French and Spaniards from 
Italy He etucreil into a treaty with the emperor for 
restoring the tamily of Sforza to Milan; and so suc¬ 
cessful wore the anus of the allies that Milan was ac¬ 
tually captured. Hut shortly after the news of this 
good fortune I,eo suddenly died, not without the opi¬ 
nion of his cotcm()iiriiries, that his death was occa¬ 
sioned by the intemperance of his joy on this intel¬ 
ligence. 

The concluding chapter contains an account of the 
controversy respecting the character of Leo, and the 
delineation of that character according to the views of 
iMr. lloscoe. 

Such are the particulars of which this history of the 
Life and Pontificate of I.eo X. is composed. We now 
proceed to deliver our opinion of it. After a careful 
examination of all that it contains, wc cannot, [rer- 
liaps, express that opinion more accurately than in the 
familiar phrase—T’hat truly there is not .much in it. 
Our meaning is, that the greater part of the histo¬ 
rian's attention has been consumed on things of very 
inferior importance, while things of the greatest mag¬ 
nitude were soliciting his regard; and that the things 
of primary consequence wliich he has touched have 
too often been treated in a superficial, and partial 
mahner, and not always even with perfect fairness. 
We did not, however, peruse the work without the 
perception of various excellences, which we shall have 
pleasure in pointing out. 

We may consider the conduct of Leo, and also the 
merits of his historian, in regard to three classes of 
objects;—1st, Political Transactions; 2d, The Refor¬ 
mation i and dd, Literature and the Fine Arts. 

1. The political transactions which intervened be¬ 
tween the birth of IjCo, and his elevation to the pon¬ 
tificate, occupy a space altogether disproportionate to 
their connection with the life of the pontiff, and to 
their importance compared with other transactions 
and events, of a much more intimate connection. 
Those transactions in no respect proceeded from Leo; 
he neither had any concern in their origin and 
management: nor was be otherwise affected by them 
than as Italy in general was affected by them, and all 
the rest of his countrymen. Yet true it is that these 
transactions occupy not much less than one half of 
the whole work. But Mr. Roscoe tells us in his 
preface that they were transactions of great impor¬ 
tance > that the irruption of Charles VIll. into luly 


was of so much consequence that Mr. GibI on medi¬ 
tated a separate history of it. Did Mr. Gibbon, how¬ 
ever, insert this into his history of Hje Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire 1 Yet it was fully as much 
connected with Mr. Gibbon’s subject, as with Mr. 
Roseoe's, and Mr. Gibbon was not an author very 
scrupulous in admitting unconnected subjects into his 
history. An history of the expedition of Charles VIII. 
however, it appears he thought too great a departure 
from order; and we wish that Mr. Roscoe had, after 
his example, meditated a separate history of this im¬ 
portant event. 

Mr. Roscoe says that an accurate view of the po¬ 
litical state of Italy previous to the pontifical transac¬ 
tions of Leo is necessary to the clear understanding 
of these transactions. This is very true. Rut thi t 
view ought not to have occupied one-tenth part of tht 
space necessary to contain the detailed history of 
Italy for a period of thirty years. 

Mr. Roscoe, however, was of opinion that he had 
it in his power to write a better history of that jjcriod 
than any that had yet appeared. In this we very wil¬ 
lingly agree that he did not over-rate his own pretcn> 
sions. I'he narrative is elegant and beautiful j and 
his acquaintance with Italian literature, and the docu¬ 
ments to which this has procured him access have dis¬ 
covered to him many things which contribute esjien- 
tially to the illustration of that portion of the Italian 
story. After all, however, there is but little profun¬ 
dity in his narration ; nor is it either distinguished for 
the soqt^aintance with human nature which Machta- 
vel and others have displayed, or those comprehen.- 
sive political views which characterise tlie pages of 
Hume. Even Robertson and Gibbon, who were infi¬ 
nitely inferior to Ilume in this important particular, 
arc above all comparison with Roscoe. 

There are various particulars, notwithstanding, in 
this part of the narrative, with regard to which we 
should be happy to state our reasons for dissenting a 
little from the opinions of the author, were we not 
hastening forward to things which we consider of 
greater importance. We may cite the attempts to 
extenuate the deformity of the picture generally drawn 
of the Borgias, as an example of the circumstances to 
which we refer. 

But, perhaps, the defects in this part of the work 
are even worse than the redundancies. The whole of 
this voluminous preliminary matter refers almost en¬ 
tirely to Italy. But when we recollect that the Refor¬ 
mation, with all its consequences, arose from the lite¬ 
rary and political state of Germany more immediately 
than from that of Italy, and that its progress was af¬ 
fected more or less by the literary and political state 
of every country in Europe; when we recollect that 
the operations relative to this were by far the most 
important, not only in the life of this, but of any other 
pope; and when we find that an account of the lif&^ 
rary and political state of Italy is all the preliminary' 
information we receive to an account of his pontifical 
actions, we cannot help suspecting that our author 
has formed a very imperfect notion of the nature of 
his work. 

In relating the political transactions which moie 
properly bSonged to Leo himaelf, bU putialities bai» 
- g 
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’ domineered over his judgement to a degree which has 




destined for his brother Giuliano; whilst the state of 
Tuscany, to which he also hoped to unite the dutchies 
of Ferrara and Urbino}" [both, at this time, our 
readers will observe, enjoying in peace their lawful 
sovereigns] *' were the intended inheritance of bis 
nephew I,orenzo. By these means” [that iSf iy a se¬ 
ries of atrocious usurpation and robbery] " the family 


been very seldom surpassed. While he represents the 
conduct of this Ecclesiastical chief as directed by the 
most enlarged, and philanthropic views, as aiming 
solely at preserving the balance of Europe, and se¬ 
curing the independence of Italy, it appears with the 
most glaring evidence, from the facts recorded by Mr. 
lloscoc liiniselt, that his whole pontilicate had no 
other object than the aggrandisement of his own fa¬ 
mily, that every political manoeuvre which he em¬ 
ployed was directed to this single purpose, that he 
was not more restrained in this narrow and selfish 
career by the principles of humanity and justice than 
Ale; ander the Sixth, or Julius the Second themselves; 
and, that he only veiled his proceedings a little better 
wijii the cant of public spirit and generosity, that is 
jito say, was, in addition to his oilier vices, a hypociite; 

3 char.icter wdiicli those other pontitfs with all their 
crimes disdained to be. 

Mr lloscoe is high in admiration of the professions 
of la?o, upon his accession to ilie pontificate, to use 
all lii.s em!ea\oiirs to preserve ilie peace of Christen¬ 
dom, although these prufcssioris were only meant to 
work as a dissuasion upon Louis XII. from his in¬ 
tended attack upon Milan, which the pope had already 
destined for his own lamily; and alilioagh at the very 
time- ol these professions he was endeavouring to stir 
up Henry the Eighth of England, tlie emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, and Venice, and was subsidizing the Swiss 
against the king of Fiance. Poor Henry was again 
finely <inped by those profession.«. No soone*were 
the ends of his holiness gained, and the further reduc- 
tioir ot the povs'cr of France seemed inconsistent with 
his interests, than he pievailed upon Henry to stop 
short amid hi.s coniiuesis, to save the further elFnsion 
of Christian blood! This reluctance to the effusion of 
Christian blood was brilliantly illustrated immediately 
after, when he exerlcil himself with so much ardour 
to prevent the alliance <if the king of France, with the 
houses of Spain and Austria; knowing that the con¬ 
tests and wars of those monarchs afforded him ilie 
oiily chance of securing Italy to himself. 

No .sooner were these efforts terminated than so¬ 
lemn deliberations. Mr. Iloscix; informs us, were held 
at Rome, to digest the measures lor the aggrandisement 
of the family of the Medici. Mr. lloscoe relates the 
result with ail the coolness of a Machiavelli recounMng 
the atrocities of a Cesar Borgia. The pope, says he, 

" turned his views towards the kingdom of Naples, 
conceiving that from the advanced age of Ferdinand 
of Spain, an opportunity would soon be afforded of 
interfering in its concerns, and perlwps, of occupying 
its government, to the exclusion of the young arch¬ 
duke.” With such ease does Mr. Roscoe talk of dis¬ 
possessing unjustly a lawful sovereign of his kingdom, 

to majfie way for one of his favourite Medici. ” This hovvever, that in this design, Leo was actuated not only by 
impdrtant acquisition,” he continues, '* Leo probably motives of ambition, but by his resentment against llie 


of the Medici would have enjoyed a decisive superio¬ 
rity over any other in Italy, and by the subsequent 
union of these territories, which was likely to take 
place at no distant period, would have held an impor¬ 
tant rank among the sovereigns of Eurojie.” 

To shew the regard w'hich Leo h.ul to the rescue of 
Italy from foreigners;—imagining that the assistance 
of France would be necessary to the accom|ilishment 
of his purposes on Naples, he began actually to encou¬ 
rage Louis in his designs upon Milan. After the 
death of that monarch, and other events which came 
in the way of his designs upon Naples, and when 
Francis the First advanced his pretensions upon Milan 
with new activity, the pope opposed him «s long as 
there was any hope of success. But as soon as Francis 
became irresistible be descried his allies, and hasted 
to make iiis peace with the conqueror. They became 
immcdiaiely such good friends tliat an alliance be¬ 
tween them was formed, and a long interview was 
contrived, at which, to shew the regard of the jwpe for 
e.slHblisliitd riglils and lil)erlics, they agreed together 
to abolish the pragmatic sanction, the charter under 
which the French clergy had long enjoyed certain im¬ 
portant iininuniiies from the domination of ilie Romish 
court; and the pojK* and the sovereign fairly divided 
the plunder between them. 

But this conjunction was not of long continuance. 
Francis began to adaince prettnsions to the kingdom 
of Naples. Of course tlie friendship of ilie pope was 
at an end. The emperor Maximilian opportunely 
made an attempt upon Milan ; when the pope, “ not- 
with.standing bis alliance with Francis 1. immediately 
dispatched cardinal da Bibbicna as his legate to the. 
emperor j at the same time directing Ins general, 
AI.irc-Anlonio Colmina, then al llie head of a sm.ill 
body of Roman troops, to join the imperial army.” 

Hut liitheito ihe treachery .ind injustice of llie pope 
had been confined to small instances, by reason ot tlie 
power of the individuals (o whom they had been di- 
lecied. TItpy appear in their true colours, when llie 
weakness of the object removed all grounds for fear. 
The completion of the designs which he had long me¬ 
ditated ag-sinst the. duke of ITrbino we shall lay before 
our readers in the words of Mr, Roscoe himself. Even 
in all the miiigatcd light in which he repres6nls the 
crime, and with .ill the palliations which he insinuates, 
it will not Ik‘ regarded by any one as less than a spe¬ 
cimen of a man wdio tramples without regard upon all 
laws, human and divine, for the perpetration of his 
own selfish purpose.s; 

“ The lempiMrj' cessation of hostilities, occasioned by 
the retreat of ilic iinpcriul troops, afforded the pope a fa¬ 
vourable opportiiniiy of .lUcuipting to carry into effect ]ii$ 
long meditated de.sign against liie duchy ofUrbino, and of 
raising his family to a sovereign rank. It is prol»bIc, 


against 

duke, who had on several occasions manifested a disposi¬ 
tion hostile to his views, and particularly at the time of the 
restoration of the Medici to Florence, when he had refused 
to afford them his assistance as general of the church: al¬ 
though he had been directed by his uncle, Julius li. to 
grant them all the support in fits ]>ower. These private 
reasons of dislike were, however, cautiously suppressed, 
and motives pf a more public nature were alleged by the 
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poriiifT, in jnstilicatlon of the \ ioleirt mcasurn which he hat! 
in loiiit'iiipiatioii. Among ihese, lit'o tlm not forgei lo 
ciiiitiieiate the asHassination ofihc cardinal of Pav'a, in the 
siiaeis of Ihnenna, perpetraied hv the dultc, with his own 
liantl, in a ^easnti of tranquillity and confidence j the ani- 
uioaily .-'.tewu bv titc duke against the papal troops, as well 
on other occasions, as ahertlie battle ofKavcnna, when he 
expelled the luifijrtnnatc fugitives, who had escaped that 
dreadful dav, from liisiloiiiiiiions ; his treacherous negneia- 
tions with toiei.'ii powcis, and his conttimacy as a vassal of 
the holy sec, in refusing those supplico which it was hi^ 
d ay, anti winch he had positively stipulated lo provide. 
I'or these ostensible rca-^ons Leo issued a inunilory to the 
duke, of winch he was no sooner apprized, than he quitted 
his capital and retired to Pesaro. 1-iere he endeavouieil by 
all the lucans in his power to appease the resentinent of the 
pontiA't for which purpose he dis|):ilchfd to Hoinc the du¬ 
chess Kiiralicttn, the widow of his predecessor, hy whtisc 
intercessions he hoiied to avert the daiigi r with which he 
Was tiirc.vtencd. ’Ic.e reception of the tluchess was not, 
howev. r, such as from her rank, her accomplishinenis, iiiul 
the sen ices rendered by her husband and herself to the 
family of the Alctlici, she was entitled to e.xpect. In two 
audiences, obtained not without dilliculty, she remonstrated 
with the poniilf on the seventy of his conduct towards the 
rejiresei native of a finnily, which had so long been cminecied 
bv the ties of irienilship with his own, and which h.id ma¬ 
nifested the sincerity of its attachment bv the protection af¬ 
forded to the Medici in the midst of their calamities, and 
when they had no other refuge. She reminded the j>ope of 
the intimacy which had so long sulwisled between the duke 
and his late brother Gitiliano, who had always avowed 
the warmest attachment towards the family of his jirotec- 
tors; and she declared that it would he an instance of 
ingratitude, which she could not believe would be counte¬ 
nanced by so generous and iiugoanimous a prince as his 
holiness was universalK esteemed to be, if his nephew Lo¬ 
renzo, who, when an infant, had so often been caressed in 
her arms, should now rise np against his benefactors, and 
c.xpel them from the very jilaee which had been the scene 
of their kindness to him. These supplications had, hnw- 
ever, little eiiect on the determination of the pontiff; who 
informed the duchess in reply, that he expected the duke to 
make his appearance at Koine, according to the tenor of the 
monitory; the term of which being now ncaily expired, 
lie should, from his personal respect to her, enlarge for 
a few days. Instead, however, of proceeding to Kome, 
the duke retired from Pesaro to the court of his father-in- 
* law, Francesco Goiizago, at Mantua, whither he had al¬ 
ready taken the precaution of sending his wife and family, 
having first gairisoned the citadel of Pesaro with three thou¬ 
sand men, the command of whom he had iiitnistcd to 
Tranquillo da Mondolfo, an officer in whom he placed 
great confidence. Availing himself of the disobedience of 
the duke lo the p.'iramouiit ainhoiity of the holy see, lx‘o 
issued a decree of excommunication, by which the duke 
was declared a rebel, anil deprived of his titles and offices, 
and all the cities in the state of Urhino were placed under 
an inieidiet, as long as they avowed their allegiance to him. 
The priiicis of C'diristendoiii were admonished not to afford 
him any assistance, and even the duchess Klizalietta was de- 
riveil of her dow'ry arising frniii the territories of her late 
unhand. At the same lime Lorenzo de’ Medici, as gene¬ 
ral of the ehureh, accompanied by the experienced com¬ 
mander Renzo da Ceri, entered the duchy of Urbiiio bv 
way of Romagna, at the head of one thousand men at 
arms, one tliousnnd light horse, and twelve thousand in¬ 
fantry. Vitello Vilclli, with upwards of two thousand 
men, attacked the dominions of tlie duke on the side of 
I^iunole, and Giovan-Paolo Baglione, attended by an apos¬ 
tolic cotniuisaaiT, proceeded towards the city of Urbuio, 


by way of Gnbbio. Such an attack was irrdsistible; and 
the duke himself, Ireing apprized of the forces brought 
against him, cuncedcil to Ins subjecl^i in express terms, 
ilie liberty of entering into such stipulations with the con- 
nerors as they might think coiiilncivc to their own safety, 
'he city ot Grhinu iiimitxliaiely surrendered to the pontifi¬ 
cal arms, and this example was followed hy all its dependant 
cities and [ilaccs, except the citadel of Pesaro, and the for¬ 
tresses of Sinigaglia. San laro, and Majuolo. After sus¬ 
taining a c.iiiuoiiade of two days, Mondolto, to whom the 
defence of the citadel of Pesaro had been eiitriisicd, agreed 
to surrender the place, if cficcttial assistance did not arrive 
within twenty days; but when the lime had expired, 
Mondolfo, instead of roiiiplying with the terms of the 
treaty, again attacked the besiegers with his artillery. The 
straits to which the gurrisoii was reduced, soon, however, 
gave rise to mutiny and disorder; and the snldie.rs, seizing 
upon their leader, delivered him up as the price of their 
own sccnriiy, to the conmianders of the pa|)al troops, who 
executed him on the gallows as a traitor. The fortcesses 
of Mujiinlo and Sinigaglia, were inimefliately surrendered ; 
but that of St. Leo, being well garrisoned, and situated on 
a prcci|>itous rock, was deemed impregnable. After a 
siege of three nioiiilis, its conquest was, however, accom¬ 
plished hv the ciiiiirivance and exertions of a iiiaster-ear- 
pi'iitcr, wlio, having ascended by night the steepest part of 
the rock, and concealed biitiseff by day under its projec¬ 
tions and cavities, enabled the besieged to fix their ladders 
by means of wliich one hundred and fifty chosen men ar¬ 
rived early in the morning at the suinmit; a part of whom 
carrying six standards, having scaled the walls, the garrison 
coiireiviiig the place was stormed, abandoned its defence, 
and the gates were opened to the besiegers. 

“ The conquest of the whole state Iveing thus accom¬ 
plished, Leo iiivc.sicd his nephew Lorenzo with the duchy of 
Urhino, and its dependant slates of Pesaro and Sinigaglia ; 
and in order to give greater validity to the act of investi¬ 
ture, he caused it to he authenticated by the individual sig- 
natures of all the cardinals, excepting only Domenico Gri- 
iiiiini, bishop of Urhino, who refused to concur in despoil¬ 
ing the duke of his dominions. Fearful, however, of hav¬ 
ing incurred the indignation of the pope, Griinani, a few 
days afterwards, prudently withdrew from Rome, and did 
not return until, after the death of the pontiff. 

“ The exiled duke, thus deprived of his domiiiians, re¬ 
quested the pontiff that he would at least liberate him iVont 
his ecclesiastical censures; hut l.eo refused him even this 
consolation, although the duke intreated it, ' for the salva¬ 
tion of his soul.’ Thus the man who appears to have felt 
no remorse for the assassmation of another, and that too a 
cardinal of the church, professed his anxiety in labouring 
under the displeasure of the pope; and thus the pontiff, to 
whom the care of all Christendom was intrusted, after de¬ 
spoiling the object of his resentment of all his possessions 
ill this world, refused to pardon him even in the next.” 

But this act^ atiocions as it is, falls below some 
other instances of the injustice and cruelty of this 
pontiff. We shall still present them in the words of 
onr author, who as often as he can endeavours to pal¬ 
liate the enormity of Leo's conduct, by representing 
the character of tl\e unfortunate victims of hits rapa¬ 
city in the blackest possible colours, and loaded with 
ail the calumnies which the sycophants of the pope 
heaped upon them at the time of their sufferings : 

The city of Perugia was governed by Gian-Paolo Bag¬ 
lione, who, if we may believe contemporary historian*, 
was a^onster of iniquity and im|Heiy; but the crnelty 
with vvtiich he exercised nis usuri>cd authority, render^ 
him *bo less aa object of dread, than his other crimes did 
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of horror, ^clhis on those maxims \/hIcli lie appears lo 
lia> e atl,I-If 1 on oilier ot.visi.ins, and wtiiih, liown fi fal¬ 
lacious, liacc f'lji,.! apol' 
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liaic apoKinjists in siioseiiuciil imics, la“. 

conceived lhai such an oflender, every species o' 

treachery was jiisiifiahle. Pretjorliii!; iliercfore, iliai hi 
wished 10 I'oiisull wiili Bjp.iioric on adairs of iinporiance, 
he inviied him to Home; bill rianbone, alfeelBig in he in 
dispobid, sent in Ins stead his son (Jian l^aolo. for Ihc pur 
pose of discoiering the iiiteniiuns of the pope. Ijio re¬ 
ceived llie youlli with the greaiest kindness, .ind after <lc- 
tainnighiin some time, sent him back to his fuller, whom 
he again reqtiestctl to take a journey to Rome, and in order 
to insure Ins safety, transmitted to him a safe conihiri. 
The violation of sueh an assurance was a ciiine, which 
even the gnihy mind of Baidionc could iiot eonceive, and 
he arcordingly hastened to Rome, wJicre he was admitted 
to the presence of the pontiff, and to the liorionr of kis'-inp, 
his feet. On the following day, liowevcr, he was laki ii 
ini) custody liy Anriihal Rangone, ea|Aam of the pontifical 
miard, and subjected lo the torture, svherr he is said to 
have disclosed enormities, the perpetration of which could 
not have been expiated by a ifiousund deaths. 'J'his 
treacherous and tyrannical act was do-sed by the deeaptla- 
tion of Baglione, in the casile of S. Angelo, and by the 
pope possesbin'i himself of the states of i'enigia; whilst 
the family of Bagitoni sought a sbclior at I’.idua, under 
the protection of the V'erieiiaii republic, in whose service 
he had long been em|>lo}'cd. ^’rom similar niotiies, and 
under siimlar pretexts, Li'o disjiatebtd (iiovnnni dc’ Medici 
w'iih one thousand horse and lour thousand foot, to attack 
the city of I’erino, then held by laidovico Frediicci, a 
military eoiiimandcr of great eonriige and exptrieiiee. On 
the approacli of the papal army, Fredueri quitted the city, 
and attenipicd to make itij. e.seap'c at the luad of two hun¬ 
dred horse; but having iietu ir.icivepled by (iiovanfli, and 
refusing to submit, be was, alter a df■•.p^•r,'^te resistance, 
left dead on the field, witfi one lialf of tii.s follov.'crs; and 
Feruio was rccciitd into the ob< dicnee of the papal see. 
The fill of Fiediicei intiniidaled the petiy lyraiils who had 
possessed theuis -hcs of riiies or lorires.ses in the itiareh of 
Ancona; some of uhom elTected their Siifely hv Higlu, and 
others resoried to Rome, to solicit the clemency of the 
nope. It appcareil, fmweicr, that they who distrusted 
him, had formed a more areiiratr judgment of his eharae- 
tcr, than they w ho confided in him ; several of the latter 
having been imprisoned, and a strict inquiry made into 
their conduct; in conseqiienec of which, sneli as wvri 
supposed to have committed the greatest enormities were 
executed, w'ithout any regard to the circumstances under 
which iliey had placed themselves in the power of the pon- 

" The views of I.eo X. were not, however, confined to 
the acquisition of tlie smaller districts in the vicinity of tin 
Roman slate. _ Tlie city and territory of Ferrara were also 
regarded by him with equal avidity ; anil the same come- 
nient ^irutext of the paramount claims of the holy see, was 
the veil under which he attempted to ronceul ins ambitious 
^ject. In the dissensions lietwccj^Lio X. and the 
French inonarchs, the part adopted by the duke of Ferrara 
had given great offence to the pope, who did not, however, 
discover by his public conduct, the resentment which hr 
harboured in his breast. After having frequently been 
eaUed* upon, without effect, to fulfil his promise of 
restoring to the dnke the cities of Modena and Reggio, 
Leo at length avowed his resolution to retain them; and In 
the close of the year 1510, when Alfonso was incapacitated 
by sickness front attending to his defence, and his life was 
supposed to be in danger, the vigilant pontiff marched an 
army into the vicinity of Ferrara, for the purpose, as was 
supposed, of occupjmg the government, in case of thi 
dsath of the duke. The friendship and active interference 


of Federigo, marquis of Manftta, who had shortly before 
i.iiceeeded to that dignity, on the dtath of his father^ 
l*'r.>nccsco, defeated this project. The Roman army was 
withdrawn, and mutual expressions of conudence aiiti rcs- 
pc'-t, look place between the pontiff and the duke. 'I'hese 
I'ireiimstaneos did not, howct'cr, present the pope, in the 
'ouisc of the ensuing year, from forming a pkm fur posses¬ 
sing himself of the city of Ferrara, by ireachcrv. 'I'he 
person whom he ciiijdoycd for this purpose, wtts’ IJberio 
Clambara, an apostolic protonotary, who afterwards at- 
iHined the dignity of the purple. A secret intercourse was 
established belw'een lIlM’rio, and Ridolfo Hello, the cap- 
liiin r)f a boily of German soldiers, in the service of the 
duke, who having received a sum of two tlionsand ducats, 
IIS the reward of his (reason, enpiged to deliver u|) one of 
tlie gates of the city to the papal troops. Orders were ac¬ 
cordingly sent to Guido Rangniie, who coirffnanded the 
panal iirmv, and lo Guicciardini, governor of Modena, to 
eolleci their forces under other pretexts, and to be in rcadi- 
nes.s to posses.s themselves of the gate, which they were lo 
defend until further succours should arrive ; Init when the 
plan was arranged, and the day for the attack agreed on, it 
was tliseovercrl th,it Ridolfo hail, from the Iteginning, coin- 
miinieatcti the whole affair lo Alfonso, who hat hig seen 
siillicicut of the intention of the pontiff', and being unwil¬ 
ling tliat matters should proceed to extreiniiie«. took tbe 
necessary means for cmivincing the pojie that Ridolfo had 
imposed upon liim. The conduct of I.co X. towards the 
dnke of Ferrara, di.scloscs some of the ilarkest shades in his 
character; and in this instance, we find tliose liecnlinus 
principles which induced him to forfeit his most .solemn 
promises, on pretence of the crimintility of tliose to whom 
they were made, extended to accomplish the ruin of a 
|irince who lisd not by bis conduct, furnished any pretext 
tor such an attempt.” 

Aficr thfi record of these and similar transactions 
wc know nothing to compare with the continnal ex¬ 
pressions of eulogiiim by Mr. Roscoe on the political 
tirtiies of I.eo the Tenth, except the continual cx- 
pressioiKs of eulogiomby the French writers at present 
iin the virtues of Bonaparte, or those on the virtues of 
Robespierre by (he wrilers of his day. They all go on 
as coolly and as confidently as if, instead of the most 
Hat coniiadiction hetw'Cen the facts and the expres¬ 
sions, there were the most perfect agreement. 

It is necessary to add, for fear of misappiehension, 
(h.it it is only Mr. Roscoe’s judgment which .seems lo 
bate been misled ; his honesty stands iiniiupeached- 
We have not discovered a single instance in vVhich ho. 
has attempted to falsity, to misrepresent facts, or to 
keep them back. It i.s his commentary on the factft 
with which Jaiilt is chiefly to be found. In this re¬ 
spect he stands in a much more honourable light than 
Mr. Hume or Mr. Gibbon, 

:. The most defective however of all the parts of 
this work is that which relates to the Reformation. 
The antlior’s studies, and partialities have led him to 
form a nio.st imperfect, and no very favourable idea of 
that great event. His account of it is not only ex¬ 
tremely supcificial, but it is in many respects very far 
from just, Ihe beneficial effects of the Reformation 
have been so unspeakable, that almost every author 
who has occasion to of it begins with an allusion 
to those effects. Thus the cariliti and impartial Ro¬ 
bertson begins with denominating it, “ that happy re¬ 
formation in religion which lescued one part of Eu'* 
rope from tbe papal yoke, mitigated its rigour in tbe 
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other, and produced a revolution in the sentiments of | 
mankind, the greatest as well as the nio^t beneficial, 
that has hap|>eiied since the publication of Chris¬ 
tianity.'’ Ilnme pronounce', it “ mie ot the greatest 
events in history.'* Ami tlie anilior ot the Essay or- 
the Utfformation of l.ntlier, which w.is l.itely crowned 
by the National In-t'inte ot Ennce. thus conclude' 
his discourse before the assembly. It has Leon my 
intention to disi;oi'<' iwillu'r the good ntir the evil 
prtidiiced by the Hc’form.ition 1 have only endea¬ 
voured tnpiove th.it ali-r escn thing hasbten connien- 
sated and the linal bal.tiice stinek ; the cfi.cis ot that 
revolution present a surplus of good to ine human 
race; and that on tlie \\ Iiole it ought to be ranked 
among those important events which have most pow¬ 
erfully coi^tribiited to the progiess of civilization and 
knowletige, not only in Europe, but in all parts of the 
earth to which the Pluropeaiis have carried their im 
p.-ovement. ’ Jn these circumstances we were a little 
Mirpriscd to find Mr. Roscoe introduce this most im¬ 
portant event in such terms as the following ; 

“ The pe.acc of the church thus restored hy the la 
hours of tlie tonneil, was not, however, destined to re¬ 
main long iiiidistnrbecl. Seareely had the assembly sepa¬ 
rated, before the new oiiimons and refractory conduct of 
?'Ijriin Luther, a inniik of the .•\u'iiistine order at Wil- 
teinlwrg, attracted the notice of the Koniaii court, and led 
the way to that schism, which has now for nearly three 
s'cniurics divided the Clitisiian world, and introduced new 
causes of alienation, tliseord, and persecution, among tlic 
professors of that religion, which was intended to incul¬ 
cate universal peace, charity, and gooti-vvill.“ 

In these words, our readers will observe, the Refor¬ 
mation is represented as productive of nothing but the 
most deplorable mischief, and as having continued for 
three centuries to counteract the beneficent tendency 
of the Gospel. Is Mr. Roscoe unable to appreciate 
the happy eitects of the Reformation ? Then truly ho 
is a most unqualified person to write the history of 
the Pontificate of I.co X. Is this the manner in whic h 
an event like the Reformation should be introduced' 
Would an author be entlmcd, who, introducing the 
account of our Saviour, and his religion, should men¬ 
tion as its only effects, the disputes and dissensions, 
as well with the heathen as among the Christians, 
which it produced ? What should we think of an his¬ 
torian, who, recording the introduction of the Hano¬ 
verian family to the throne of Great Briiain. should 
characterise that event only by the two rebellions lor 
the restoration of the Stuarts to which it gave occa¬ 
sion ? Mr. Roscoe alfords but a poor specimen of his 
understanding, and will obtain but little applau.se from 
his countrymen, by seeking to detract from the Refor¬ 
mation in order to deck more gaudily the idol which 
be has chosen to set up. 

In the first place it can hardly escape observation 
that this extraordinary event is dispatched in two 
chapters; and has hardly more space allotted to the 
detail of its whole causes, consequences, and circum¬ 
stances, than is bestowed upon the librarians of tW 
Vatican, or the writers of Italian sonnets. I low woe 
fully this is to mistake the relative importance of sub¬ 
jects! In truth Mr. Roscoe’s studies have nnfortn- 
patcly been not the best calculated to prepare his 
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mind to judge wisely of such event* a* tb,'^ Reforma¬ 
tion ; and the coiisequenre is clearly seen in the vo¬ 
lumes now |»re>'ei!ted to us. 

In thesholu and meagre sketih which he draws of 
the cause* of tlie Re(()rmiiii.>ii, li" >1 i-li. pailiciilarly 
upon two;, for this reason, we •lioulv! suppo>e, that 
Miey have been overlooked bv oiiici \v::ti:rs, an a<cl¬ 
ient to which vve arc afiaul lliev aiii be i qo.illy sub¬ 
ject in time to eonio. are—:i-t, I'he predilec¬ 

tion which was conceived by many ol the Italian 
schol.srs for the Pag in nnihnlo'gv; and .'iHv, 1 lie 
study of the Plat(>nic plnlo aipliv. 'I'Le graiity with 
wliieh these causes are st.iieil is really amusing That 
the study of classical liteiatnre in general, b> the new 
ide.as and the spirit of inquiij whicli it introduced, 
coiiiributod powerfully to bring about the Reformation, 
is abuiulaniiy true, and clearly seen bv every body. 
Rut that the cxtr.ivagancies, an>l phrensy <f a few 
Italian liteiaii, or the u iintelligihle jargon adopted,'hy 
another small nimiher of persons in the .same country, 
as the philoso[ihy of Plato, had any cflect tipon the 
Reformation is loo ridiculous to bear a m()meni',s re¬ 
flection. It i irely ought to have been siifficient for 
Mr. Roscoe to leflcrt, that it is not to llalv lli.it we 
owe the Reformation; that Italy w'itli all its Pagan 
mythology, and its Plaioni-m, remained sledl.a.sily 
Catholic; and that it was in coiiiuries wheic neitlier 
Paganism nor Platonism existed that this great Revo¬ 
lution began and was carried on. 

We are by no means satisfied with the reasons ad¬ 
duced by Mr. Roscoe, or e.veii by those adduced by 
Dr. Rfibertson to prove that l.a;o did not make a grant 
of part ot the profits arising from the sale of in¬ 
dulgences to his sister. This is asserted both by Guic¬ 
ciardini and Father Paul. And it is not enough to 
set aside so strong a testimony, that a Roman prelate, 
who had the cu.stody of the papal archives, and searched 
them to discover the memorial-, of this transaction, 
denied that there were any; since ho w'as much more 
likely to destroy than to publish them. But this is a 
point of very little consequence, since it was much 
better that the money should be siient on the pleasures 
of his sister, than in carrying on wars to dethrone 
lawful princes on purpose to place his brother or his 
nephew in their stead. 

After making all the excu.ses in his power for the 
emission of indulgences by L.eo, Mr Roscoe is at last 
obliged himself to acknowledge, “ that the time at 
which he resorted to such an expedient is no addi¬ 
tional proof of that prudence and that sagacity which all 
parties have so liberally conceded to him.” No truly; 
but it is a very satisfactory proof that those conces¬ 
sions which 1131%!. been so liberally made to him of 
prudence and sagacity were very unjust. It aRbrds 
infallible evidence of one of those ordinary and super¬ 
ficial minds, which look upon the affairs of the world 
without understanding them; which are incapable of 
estimating the spirit of the times in which they live; 
tt’hich are only qualified to trudge in a beaten track, 
but when called upon to trace out a path in an unex¬ 
plored country .are immediately confounded and be- 
wiltlered. Tliat Christendom should have been pre-, 
psreil to burst into such an explosion upon the preaching 
of indulgences and yet Leo be igooraat of this extra- 
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ordinary state of things ■ among bis cotemijoraries, is 
hardly consisten* even with the most ordinary degree 
of observation and judgement. 

Mr. Roscoe wants to magnify into something very 
meritorions the indulgence, or lenity with'which Leo 
appeared to treat Luther at first. But in truth the 
cause of liberty of thought is very little indebted to 
him, as by his future conduct most abundantly ap¬ 
peared. It was contempt, not indulgence with which 
he treated Luther at first; and he only indulged his 
indolence and superciliousness when he imagined he 
had nothing to fear. " When my first |x>$itions con¬ 
cerning indulgences," says Luther, “ were brought 
before the pope, he said a drunken German wrote 
them; when he hath slept out his sleep, and is 
sober again, he will be of another mind. In such sort 
be contemneth every man." As soon, however, a.s the 
pretensions of the church appeared to be. in danger, 
instead of lenity, the precipitance of his severilies dis¬ 
pleased the moderate men even of his own party. 
Erasmus, in his o.>7th letter, addressed to cardinal 
Compegius, says, that " all the world accounted Leo’s 
bull [against Luther] too severe, and not reconcilcable 
with the mild temper of that pontitF.’’ He talks of 
“ the excessive rigour of Leo" in this business. 
Then truly it appeared that the same spirit which bad 
reigned in bis predecessors reigned in equal deformity 
in him. This boasted patron of learning was hardly 
mounted on the papal throne, when that very circum¬ 
stance which is the breath of its life, freedom of 
thought and expression, without which true learning 
can neither live, move, nor have a being, appeared to 
him necessary to be entirely cut off; and in the tenth 
session of the council of Lateran, it was decreed, that 
no one, under the penalty of excommunication, should 
dare to publisli any new work, without the approba¬ 
tion either of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place, or 
of the holy inquisition. 

The whole of his proceedings against Lather were 
in the unmitigated spirit of the papacy, and shew most 
distinctly that Leo had not degenerated in one tittle 
from his predecessors. He would have been well 
contented that Luther would have retracted; because 
he saw that to put him down by force would cost 
some trouble; and a recantation would, perhaps, 
have been a better triumph to the church in her pre¬ 
sent circumstances than any otliur. But when Luther 
adhered to his proceedings, examination was never 
thought of; condemnation and punishment only were 
meditated. The very first step was to cite him to 
appear at Rome, within sixty da|n and submit his 
opinions to a man who had already written against 
him with the utmost virnlence; a mandate, the com- 
Hance with which, to use the words of Mr. Roscoe 
imj^lf, " would only lead either to the total sacrifice 
of his conscience and character, or to his being pre¬ 
maturely associated to the glorious train of martyrs." 
This was lenity and justice,—was it not ? This was 
the ecclesiastical virtue of Leo the Tenth! But imme¬ 
diately afler this mandate was issued, the pope re¬ 
ceived a letter from the emperor Maximilian, calling 
upon him to take cognizance of Luther; onawhich his 
holiness thought he might proceed with a Ht^e more 
expedition, and without waiting for the expiration of 
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the sixty days, he sent instruction (o hi? legate at the 
imperial court, cardinal Cajctaii, to call Lutiter perso¬ 
nally before him, and to keep him in custody unless 
be recanted. On this occasion, even Mr. Roscoe goes 
so far as to say; “ Of these hasty and inconsistent 
proceedings Luther complained with oppamit jusiice; 
alleging that, instead oi sixty days, only sixteen had 
intervened between the dale of the monitory, and 
that of the brief to the cardinal of Gaeta; and that be 
had not even liad notice of the monitory before be 
was thus coudemueil." And was it only with apparent 
ju.st'.ce that Luther complained in your opinion Mr. 
lloscoc? IJo you think there was no reaniardship in 
the case ? Will you not grant too that thete was real 
injustice, in requiting Luther to appear before such a 
man as the cardinal of Gaeta, a jiKlge," to use the 
language of Ilobcilson, chosen among his avowed 
adveraarics,” and whose jurisdiction, he says, Luther 
would have had good reason to decline? On the eve 
of Lulhpr's departure to appear before his adversary 
and judge, he wrote a letter to his friend Melniiclhon, 
to which Mr. Roscoe has given a place in his text, 
and which is expressive of so many noble senlitnenls, 
and of the impressions of his situation which e,xisted 
in his own mind, that w'e account it a very valuable 
monnment: 

" ‘ I know nuiliing new or extraordinary here,' says he, 

‘ excc|>t that I am become the subject of convcmiion 
throughout die whole city, and that every one wishes to 
see the man who i., to be the victim of such a confiagra- 
tion. You will act your part properly, as you have always 
done; and teach the youth intrusted to your care. I go, 
for von, and for them, to be sacrificed if it should so please 
God. I rather choose to perish, and what is more afflict¬ 
ing, to be lor ever deprived even of your society, thafi to 
retract wliat I have already justly as.scrted, or to be the 
nieans of nITording the stupid adversaries of all liberal stu¬ 
dies an opportunity of accomplishing their purpose.’" 

Almost every thing which Mr. Roscoe states in re¬ 
gard to the Reformation would require a commentary. 
But of this a review will not admit. We therefore 
pass on to the end of his first chapter on this subject, 
where he specifies two causes of the success of Lu^er. 
The First is, that he combined his cause with that of 
the promoters of literature; the Second, that he of¬ 
fered to submit his opinions to the test of reason and 
scripture. The first cause Mr. Roscoe explains in 
such a manner, as if it were only a politic artifice on 
the part of Luther. But does Mr. Roscoe not per¬ 
ceive that there was a real connection between the 
cause of Luther, and that of learning ? Has he not 
yet learned that the system of the church of Rome 
was naturally allied to darkness and ignorance, while « 
that of the Reformation by the essential principles of 
its nature was allied to light and knowledge. Has not 
Erasmus every where represented the enemies of 
learning, and the enemies of Luther as the same per¬ 
sons ? His timorous spirit would not allow him to con¬ 
ceive that the cause of Luther could prevail, and 
therefore he was afraid that the triumph over Luther 
would throw matters into a worse state than they 
were in before. This is the true cause of his dislike 
to Luther’s rashness, as he termed it. On one occa¬ 
sion he expresses himself in the following remarkable 
words in a letter to his friend Warham, the archbishop 
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of Canlerbnry; " Luther hath excited great troubles, 
of which 1 see no end, unless Jesus Christ should 
prosper our rashness. * * ■* At piesent I fear that we 
shall escape Sylla by falling into a more dangerous 
Oharybdis. If the men who sacrifice all things to 
their belly and to their insolence,” (that is, the ene¬ 
mies of Lather) should prevail, what remains but to 
write the epitaph of Jes\is Christ, who is dead and 
burled to rise no more? I’here is an end of all that is 
good and true, whilst these wretches basely flatter 
the Great and the Powerful, at the expence of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

In illustrating the second cause too, Roscoe endea¬ 
vours to make it appear that every thing depended 
upon the oijrr of Luther to submit to the test of rea¬ 
son,'; and .scripture. But does he not think that the 
principal part of the success was owing to this; that 
the actual conformity of the doctrines of Luther to 
reason and scripture was much greater than that of 
the doctrines opposed to them ? Does he suppose that 
the offer to submit them to the test of reason and 
scripture would have had great eflect without this con¬ 
formity? Observe the effect which this conformity had 
upon one leariied man, even before he had left the 
church of Rome. When CBcolampadius was asked 
by a friend his opinion of Luther, he replied, “ Jam 
de Martino libere loquor, ut ssepe antehac; quod 
erangelicae veritati propius accedat, quam adversarii 
sui, &c. Pleraque ah eo dicta tarn certa sunt apud 
me, ut si etiam cselestes angeli contradicant, non me 
sint a sententia me depulsuri.” * With regard to Luther 
I have no hesitation to declare, as I have often done, 
that his doctrines are more conformable to evangelical 
truth than those of his adversaries.—Many of the- 
things which be has advanced appear to me so evident 
that even if the angels in heaven were to contradict 
them, I should not b^e induced to alter my opinion.* 

It is unnecessary surely to add any remarks on the 
imperfection and insignificance of a pretended inquiry 
into the causes of the .success of the Reformation, 
which is confined to the two specified above. 

One remarkable trait of Mr. Roscoe is to find that 
all the persons who were- appointed by the pope to 
confer with Luther, were persons of great mildness 
and moderation, and that their good services for 
healing the misunderstanding were all defeated by the 
obstinacy and rudeness of Luther. Thus Miltitz is 
represented as a model of gentleness j and Cajetan, he 
tells us, was a cardinal “ of talents and moderation.” 
Let ns hear what Erasmus says of these worthies. 
" Qoin & illiid demiror, pontificem tale negotium per 
tales homines agere, partim indoctos, certe impotSntis 
arrogantio! onines. Quid Cajetano cardinale super¬ 
bias aut fbriosius? Quid Carolo a Milticis, &c." 
ER. 317. What is this, but " to reduce,” if we may 
use the language of Mr. Roscoe himself, ort a similar 
occasioa, " history below the level of romance ?" 

One of the most gross instances, however, of mis¬ 
representation, we had almost said infamous instances, 
but that we recollected it is rather the judgement of 
poor Mr. Roscoe which is perverted, than his morality, 
regards the letter which Luther after his conferences 
with Miltitz wrote to the pope. The nature of the 
letter is this: Luther falling in with the general opi- 
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nion of the tftnes respecting the excellence of Leo’s 
character, uses every expression of' deference, re- . 
s}>ect, and even allection to him individually; but 
expresses himself in the strongest terms respeeting the 
vices of the papal court; and earnestly advisds the 
pope, who, he says, was worthy of a much happier 
situation, to be on his guard against the teminarions 
and dangers with which he was surrounded. This 
letter Mr. Roscoe will have to be a piece of studied 
insult, bitter satire, and marked contempt. Mow we 
only ask any i)erson capable of reflection, whether a 
proceeding like this be in the must minute degree 
consistent with the direct, open, and manly character 
of I,other? Those persons of whom he disapproved, 
he attacked plainly and roughly. But we defy Mr. 
Roscoe to point out a single instance in his whole 
writings, in which he utters ])raises with a view to have 
them construed the opposite way. This is not Lnthbr'a 
style of sarcasm. No one who is acquainted with the 
circumstances of the times, (which Mr. Roscoe ought to 
be very perfectly, but is not,) can for a moment suppose- 
that there is the least inconsistency in believing all the 
evil of the court of Rome, and at the same time all 
the good of the pope, which Luther here expresses. 
I’his is a distinction which was frequently made by 
papists themselves, and .scarcely, at times, less strongly 
than is done in this letter by Luther. For this we 
shall require no other evidence but that of Mr. Roscoe 
himself. “ Even in the council of the Lateran,” saya 
he, whdre nothing disrepectfol to the pope durst have 
been uttered, •* Giovanni Francesco Pico, the nephew 
of the celebrated Pico of Mirandula, delivered an ora¬ 
tion, under the sanction of that assembly, in whrdi he 
.inveighed with great bitterness against the avarice, 
the luxury, fhe ambition, and tlie misconduct of those 
ecclesiastics, who ought to have supiported the dignity 
iof the church, not only by their intrinsic merit and 
I virtue, but by the regularity and decency of their de¬ 
portment." (Roscoe’sLeoX.chap.xv. p. 142.) Though 
Mr. Roscoe, therefore, is bold enough to charge di¬ 
rectly with “ a great share either of prejudic-e or dull¬ 
ness" any man who differs in opinion with bint re¬ 
specting this letter, we cannot help expressing our 
,firm conviction that Luther expressed himself in it 
with his usual sincerity and simplicity. 

' We cannot omit another instance of the extraordi¬ 
nary extent to which the misrepresentations of Afr. 
Roscoe have sometimes proceeded. Aleander, the 
papal nuncio, who was employed by the Court of 
Rome as the principal agent in Germany to exter- 
min.-ite the Rcforfhbiion, he introduces as a man, 
" not only of great learning, bnt of nneommon talents 
and activity.” In the 21st chapter, no fewer than 
seven pages arc employed in teconnting his praisea 
and exploits; and not a single circumstdoce is men¬ 
tioned in the book, detracting ftom these euloginmsa 
Now, this Aleander was one of the most infamous of 
alt mankind. Erasmus says directly, that he was a liar, 
“ Homo, ut nihil aliuddi'cam, non supefstitiose verax.”' 
Ep. 971. But this is a slight accusation. The same 
celebrated man affirms that he was a proficient in the 
art of polAning; dnd that he himself being once in¬ 
vited to dine with him, refused to go-,- being afraid 
that he was only asked on pnrpose^ to be murdered. 
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Ic desirves to 'be remarked that in the ktter in 
which Brasmos states this horrible suspicion, he says, 
it w» generally understood that poison was by no 
'means unfrequently used against the reformers.— 
•* Res, ut audio,” sap he, “ nunc ag^tur venenis. 
Parisiis sublati sunt aliquot, qui Lutherum manifeste 
defendebant. Fortassis hoc in mandatis est, ut quo* 
niam aliter vinci non possunt hostes Sedis Romatiae 
(sic enim illi vocant, qui harpyis illis non per omnia 
obsequantur) veneno tollantur, cum benedictione pon- 
tidcis. Hac arte valet Aleander. Is me Colonix 
impensissime rogabat ad prandium j ego, quo magis 
ille instabat, hoc perlinacins excusavi.—Hacc liberius 
ad te ciTudi. Cavebis iie hacc epistola abcrret in ma¬ 
ntis raultorum.” Ep. .”17. 

The autlior dwells with particular complacency on 
the intolerant spirit of the first reformers. This he is 
at pains to set in the strongest light. And we are 
very willing to a’low, that it is, indeed, to be regretted 
that men do not arrive all at once at perfection. It 
were a n'.uch happier thing if they did. Then we 
should have had the discoveries and .speculations of 
Locke, Newton, Smith, and Reid, nay, something in¬ 
finitely better, even before the days of Irfio. But as this 
is not the law of liumaii nature, wc feel indebted to 
Gallilco for what he atchieved in his own day, and 
detest the church of Rome which persecuted him. 
For the same reason wc have unspeakable obligations 
to the first reformers for the length to which they 
went in discovering, and asserting the rights of con- 
•acrence, although we have arrived at still juAer ideas 
in that subject now. The wonder is, considering the 
darkness of thb barbarous system out of which they 
emerged, not that they did not proceed farther in dis¬ 
covering the propriety and justice of unlimited freedom 
of opinion, but that they proceeded so far. We 
must not omit the conclusion to which the author 
draws his inquiry into the origin of the Reformation. 
After a very slight notice of its effects on literary stu¬ 
dies, on the fine arts, and on the political and moral 
Btate of Europe, he says, that all its advantages " were 
in a great degree counter-balanced by the dreadful 
animosities to which it gave rise, as well between the 
reformers and the adherents to the ancient discipline, 
as between the different denominations of the re¬ 
formed churches.” That is to say, the evils produced 
by the Reformation have been in the opinion of Mr. 
.Roscoe, either altogether or very nearly as great as 
the benefits ; so that we should have been either alto- 

f ether or very nearly as wise if we had remained obe- 
ient to the holy apostolical see. This he asserts 
again, in the conclnding words o^be chapter: 

“ Whoever surveys the criminal cade of the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic nations of Europe, and observes the punish¬ 
ments denounced against those who dare to dissent, al- 
thoitfh uwn the sincerest conviction, from liie established 
creed, and considers the dangers lb which they .are exposed 
in some countries, and the disabiiitics by which they are 
stigmatized and oppressed in others, must admit, that the 
important object which the fiiends and promoters of ra¬ 
tional lil»rty had in view, has hitherto been but imperfectly 
accomplish^, and that the human mind, a slave in all 
^es, has rattier changed its master, than freed itself from 
its servitude.'* • 

So tbeo it if joar opioioD Mr. Roscof, tHkt we in 
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Engknd, though we no longer acknowledge the pope 
as the roaster of our raiuds, have those minds no less 
in servitude than when we were under the papal do¬ 
mination.-—But any roan who is not a convert to the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, which Mr. Roscoe 
appears not to be, and who is capable of pronouncing 
an opinion like this, betrays something scarcely inferioi 
to mental derangement. 

Another very extraordinary passage to the same 
purpose is found in the 2i’th chapter, where he 
sketches the character of Leo. After mentioning the 
objections which have been offered to the union of 
the spiritual and temporal power in the pope, he adds: 

" Yet it may be obser\’ed, that even afte* the reforma¬ 
tion, the necessity of a supreme head in matters of relijfion, 
was soon acknowledged ; and as this was too important a 
trust to be confided to a separate authority, it has in most 
protcstaiit connlrics been united to the chief teinpora! 
power, and has thus formed that union of church and 
state, which is considered as so essentially necessary to the 
security of both. Hence, if wc avoid the discussion of 
doctrinal tenets, wc shall find, that all ecclesiastical esbi- 
blishnients necessarily approximate towards each other; 
and that the chief difference to an individual is, merely 
whether he may choose to take his religious opinions on 
the authority of a pope, or of a monarch, from a con¬ 
sistory, or a convocation, from Luther, from Calvin, from 
Henry VIII. or from Leo X.” 

** If we avoid the discussion of doctrinal tenets, we 
shall find that all ecclesiastical establishments neces¬ 
sarily approximate towards each other." The mean¬ 
ing of this, when expressed a little more distinctly, 
must necessarily be ; that we may or may not have a 
set of more rational doctrinal tenets in one establish¬ 
ment than in another, but that in regard to tolerance 
or intolerance, all establishments necessarily approxi¬ 
mate to one another; and the only difference is, that 
men take their opinions in one case from a pope, and 
in another from a monarch. According to this state¬ 
ment the church of England is as intolerant as the 
church of Rome; and all the difference between her 
members and those of the church of Rome, except in 
regard to doctrinal tenets which may be either belter 
or worse, is only this, that they derive their teoete 
from Henry the Eighth, and the members of the 
church of Rome from Leo the Tenth. Had the man 
stated the meaning of his words directly; which is, 
that we have as little freedom of conscience in Eng¬ 
land, as they have in po]>ish countries; at least that 
we have as little accoi ding to the principles of the 
church of England, every well-intorined child of 
twelve years of age could have given him the lie direct. 
It is sufficiently evident to what authority a writer's 
opinions are entitled, who is capable of uttering senti¬ 
ments of this sort. One can hardly refrain on soch 
an occasion from quoting the words of the marquis 
d’Argens, when, adverting to the Very principles and 
system which Luther opposed, he says, in his History 
]fof the Human Mind, (Tom. x. p. 380.) " When one 
considers the evils which certain tyrants have ipflicted 
upon men, and the contempt they shewed for faumda 
nature, one cannot help conceiving a mortal hatred 
for people who endeavour to palliate the horror in¬ 
spire by BO many atrocious actions." 

Bat in fact, we do not allow oarselves to think 
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with thU severity of Mr. Rotcoe. We regard him, 
with much regret, at the victim of ill'directed smdies. 
He has devoted himielf by Ar too exdaiively to 
Italian authors, the least valuable certainly, in all the 
more useful and elevated kinds of knowledge, among 
the authors ot all the lettered nations in Europe. Mr. 
Roscoe is an uncommon proficient in tlie Italian lan¬ 
guage, and it is very natural for a man to magnify the 
Importance of that in which he excells. 'I'his is the 
unfortunate circumstance by which he has been led 
astray. All his lights arc derived from the Italian 
M'riters; and by consequence, he was not likely to see 
the Reformation in very favourable colours. What 
indeed is w^rse, his mind was not likely to be prepared 
by such a discipline to judge with propriety of events of 
that nature. It is not by studying the pretty turns of a 
sonnet, or the flowers of an ct^y, that a man acquired 
the knowledge or the powers of thought requisite for a 
task of this grandeur and magnitude. The literature 
of Italy, as was natural to happen, has followed the 
character of the people. Its great distinction there¬ 
fore, is frivolity. Among a people w'hose grand 
employment is fiddling, dancing, and plcture-m^ing, 
those parts of literature which are devoted to amuse¬ 
ment, are tho.se which only or cliiefly could be culti¬ 
vated. The severity of philosophical speculation has 
been found totally inconsistent with the modern Ita¬ 
lian character; and not a single work distinguished 
for original or vigorous thinking in the moral or po¬ 
litical sciences, will be found in the whole range of 
Italian literature. Indeed the only thing of any con¬ 
siderable value connected with those subjects, which 
is perhaps to be found in that language, is the pam¬ 
phlet of Beccaria, on crimes and punishments. In 
truth, the. situation of the Italian almost necessarily 
prevented him from engaging in those nobler studies. 
He was necessarily debarred the use of freedom of 
thought, by bis proximity to its greatest adversary ; 
and surrounded as he was from bis infancy with all 
the glare of a pompous worship, which so incessantly 
attracted the senses in all parts of Italy, he became 
intoxicated with the frippery he saw, admired all the 
nonsense which he was taught, and ^came incapable 
of the more arduous and noble exertions of intellect. 
Prom such persons as these it is, that Mr. Roscoe has 
derived his information ; and the ideas of these per- 
«ons it is, which be wishes to impose upon us. 

We have already said that we regret this misappli¬ 
cation of the talents of Mr. Roscoe. We repeat that 
declaration. We regard him as a fine genius; as a 
man who, if he bad chosen better guides would have 
deserved to be ranked high among the favourites of 
the historic mu.se. His stile is peculiarly graceful and 
chaste. It is not remarkable for vigour, and perhaps 
defective in conciseness; but it is always elegant and 
aweet: and sometimes very happily attains an elevated 
strain. His delineation, for example, of the appear¬ 
ance of Luther before the Diet at Worms, is one qf 
the finest pieces of historical writing in any modern 
Janguige, and wonderfully free too from that par¬ 
tiality to the cause of Leo, which has so greatly mis¬ 
led him in this work : 

On lecaving the imperial mandate, Luther lost no 
time in preparing for bis journey. To the remonstrances 


of hit friends, who endeavoured to deter hini from thia 
expedition, by reminding him of the examples of John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who by the shameless vio-. 
lation of a similar pass-port, were betrayed to their destruc¬ 
tion, he firmly replied, that if there were as many devils at 
Worms, as 'there were tiles on the houses, he would not 
lie deterred from his purpose. lie arrived at Worms on tho 
sixteenth day of April. On his journey he was accom¬ 
panied by his zealous adherent AinsdorfT, and several other 
friends, and |)rceedcd by the imperial messenger in hit 
ofiicial habit. On passing through Erfurt he was met b/ 
the inhabitants and honourably received. .By the con¬ 
nivance of the messenger, who had orders to prevent his 
preaching on the journey, Luther harangued the populace 
111 tliis city and other places. I'hc papists, as they now 
beg.in to be called, having flattered themselves with the ex¬ 
pectation that he would have refused to make his appear¬ 
ance at Worms, and thereby have afforded a sufficient pre- 
t(»t for his condemnation, were alarmed and mortified at 
his approach with so respectable a retinue. On his arrival 
at that city, he was surrounded by upwards of two thou¬ 
sand persons, many of them attached to his opinions, and 
all of them desirous of seeing a man who had rendered 
himself famous throughout Europe. 

*' In the aftemoon of the following day Luther was in¬ 
troduced to the diet, by the marshal count Pappenheim, 
who infonned him that he was not to be allowed to address 
the assembly, but was merely expected to reply to the ques¬ 
tions which might be proimseu to him. Tne person ap¬ 
pointed to interropte him was John ab Eyk, or Eccii^ 
not his avowed adversary, but another person of the same 
name, chancellor or oificial to the archbishop of Treves 
The first question proposed to Luther was, whether he ac¬ 
knowledged himself to be the author of the books pub¬ 
lished ill his name. The second, whether he was reaay tn 
retract what had been condemned in those books. To the 
first question he answered, after hearing the titles of the 
books read, that he was the author of them, and should 
never deny them. But in reply to the second, he observed, 
that as it was a question concerning faith, and the salvation 
of souls, and as it involved the divine word, than which 
nothing is greater in heaven or on earth, it would be rash 
and dangerous in him to (^ve an unpremeditated answer, 
which might either fall snort of the dignity of bis cause, 
or exceed the bounds of truth; and might sulycct him to 
the sentence pronounced Iw Christ, whosoever shall dettf/ 
me lejore men, him will I deny lefore my father who is in 
heaven. He therefore entreated that he might be allowed 
time to deliberate, so that he might answer without injury 
to the divine word, or danger to his own soul. The em¬ 
peror, having advised with the members of the diet; com¬ 
plied with his request, and directed that he should appear 
again on the following day to deliver his final answer, 
which he was informed would not be allowed to be in 
writing. 

*' On this first interview, some circumstances occurred 
which deserve partiejjJLir notice. Whilst Luther was pas¬ 
sing to the assembly, he was surrounded with immense 
crowds, and even the roofs of the houres were almost 
covered with spectators. Among these, and even when he 
stood in the presence of the diet, he had the satisfaction to 
hear frequent exhortations addressed to him to keepmp his 
courage, to act like a^man, accompanied with passages 
from Scripture, Not to fear those who can kill the tody 
only, but tofear him, who can cast both bofy and soul into 
hell. And again, IVhen ye shall stana btfore kings, 
think not how you shall speak ; for it shell be given to you 
tn that same hour. His adversaries were, 'llowiVer, grati¬ 
fied to find that instead of replying, he thought it ne¬ 
cessary to ask time to deliberate; and the'ag^di^sts of tho 

Roman*8ee have affected to consider it a*'e ptoof thid he 
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portion-of the divine spirit; otherwise he 
would not, by his delay, have given rise te e doubt whether 
he meant to relraet his opinions. We are also iufonuod, 
that his conduct on this occasion fell so far short of what 
was ex|>ected from him, that ihe emperor said, T/iU Wii./i 
wilt certahili/ never 7ttilitcf me to h come a ierrtic. 'I'o 
observations of this kind the fi lends of J.ulher iiiii'lii have 
replied, that the prohibitinii imposed upon him belorc ilu; 
assembly, prevented him from entering into a general vindi¬ 
cation either of his opinions or his conduct. 'I'liat witli 
respect to his having exhibited no symptoms of divine in¬ 
spiration, he had never asserted any pretensions to such an 
endowment; but, on the contrary, had represented him¬ 
self as a fallible mortal, anxious only to disciiarge his duly, 
and to consult the safety of his own soul. And that, ua 
to the remark of the emperor, if in fact such an assertion 
esca|>cJ him, it proved no more than that lie had been al¬ 
ready prejudiced against Luther; and th.-it, by a youthful 
impatience which he ought to have restrained, he had al¬ 
ready anticipated his condemnation. 

“ On the following day, Luther appeared again before 
the diet, and being called upon to answer whether he 
meant to retract the opinions asserted in his writings; in 
re|»ly, he first observea, that these writings were of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and on different subjects. That some related 
only to the inculcation of pieiy and morality, which his 
enemies must confess to be innocent, and even useful; and 
^at he could not, therefore, retiact these witliout cotidemu- 
iiig what Loth his friends and his foes must equally approve. 
Tliat others were written against the papacy, and the doc¬ 
trines of the papists, whicii had been so fKiierally com¬ 
plained of, particularly in (jerinany, and by which the 
consciences of the faithful had been so long ensnared and 
tormented. 'I’hat he could not retract these writin<{s with¬ 
out adding new strength to the cause of tvranny, sanction¬ 
ing and perpetuating that impiety which he had hitherto 
ao firmly opposed, and betraying the cause which he had 
undertaken to defend. Tiiai among his writings there was 
a third kind, in which he had inveighed against those who 
had undertaken to defend the tyranny of Rome, and at¬ 
tacked his own opinions, in which, he confessed, he had 
been more severe than became his religion and profession. 
That, however, he did not consider nimself as a saint, 
but as a man liable to error, and that he could only say, 
in the words of Jesus Christ, I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil. That he was at all times ready to de¬ 
fend his opinions, and equally ready to retract any of 
them which might be proved from reason and scripture, 
and not from author!^, to be erroneous; and would even, 
in such case, be the nrst to commit his own books to the 
flames. That with respect to the dissensions which it had 
bMn said would be occasioned in the world bv his doc¬ 
trines, it was of all things the most pleasant toliim to see 
dissensions arise* on account of the word of God. That 
such dissensions were incident to its very nature, course, 
and purpose, as was said by our Saviour, I come mt to si ml 
peace among you, but a sword. He dicn with great dig¬ 
nity and firmness, admonished the ^ung em{)eror to be 
cautious in the commencement of his authority, not to give 
occasion to those calamities which might arise from the 
condemnation of the word of God, and cited the example 
of Pjuraoh, and of the kings of Israel, who had iiicur- 
the greatest dan^rs when th^ had been surrounded 
by that counsellors, and employed, as they supposed, 
in the establishment and paciheation of their dominions. 
When lather had finished, the orator of the assembly ob¬ 
served, in terms of reprehension, that he had not answered 
to the pnrpo^; that what had been definoi and con¬ 
demned by the council, ought not to be called in question, 
and that tie must therefore gjve a simple and tihequivocal 
auswer, w^etnei h* would retract or .not Luthcc replied 
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in Latin, in which language he had before spoken, in these 


terms. 

“ * Since your majesty, and the soverrigns now picsent, 

‘ retjuirc a saiipic answer, I shall reply thus, without 
‘ evasion, and without vehemence. Uiilesj 1 he convinced, 

‘ hy the testimony of scripture, or by evident reason, (for 
‘ I'cannot rely On the authority of the pope and councils 
‘ alone, since it appears that they hate frequently erred, 

' and contradicted each other) and unless my conscicnct 
' be subdued hv the word of God, I neither can nor will 
‘ retract any thing; seeing that to act against iny own 
‘ conscience is neither safe nor honest.’ After w Inch h*; 
added ill his iiatitc German, J/cre 1 take wy stand-, I ca". 
do no other-, God he tny kc/p. Amen.' 

“'J'liP orator made another effort to induce him to relax 
from his dcirrminaiion, but to no pur[>osc; ^d night ap¬ 
proaching, the asseinhiy separated; several of the Spat-i- 
ards who attended the emperor, haring expressed their 
disa))prnbation of Luther bv hissc-s and groans. 

** Such was the result of this meinorahle interview which 
each of the adverse parties seems to have considered as a 
cause of triuni|di uiiil exultation. The Romish lii.storians 
assert tlipt the conduct of Luther on this occasion dimi¬ 
nished his credit, and greatly disappointed the cxpcctatioits 
which had been formed of him; whilst his apouigisis re¬ 
present it as highly to be conuneuded, and in every respect 
worthy of his diaractcr. Nor can it he denied, that when 
the acuteness of his interrogator compelled him either to 
assert or to retract the doctrines which he had maintained, 
he ruse to the height of his great task wi;h that inflexible 
inircpiditv, which was the characteristic feature of his 
mind. Oi the theological tenets so earnestly inculcated by 
Luther, different opinions will be cntcrt.'iinetl; and whilst 
some approve, and some condemn them, there arc perhaps 
others who consider many of them as unimportant, and 
founded merely on scholastic and artificial distinctions ; ns 
equivocal, from the uncertainty of their effects on the life 
and conduct of those who embrace them ; or as unintel¬ 
ligible, being totally beyond the limits anti eompiehensicn 
of human reason ; but all parties must unite in .-uliniring 
and venerating the man, who, undaunted and alour, cnulil 
stand before such an assembly, and vindicate, with un¬ 
shaken courage, what he conwived to be the Ciiu.se of re¬ 
ligion, of liberty, and of truth; fearless of any reproaches 
hut those of his own conscience, or of any disapprob.itioii 
but that of his God. Tliis transaction, may, indeed, be 
esteemed as the most remarkable arul the most honourahlc 
itieidciit in the life of that great reformer; by which his 
integrity, and his sincerity, were put to the test, no less 
than his talents and his resolution. That he .con.sidired 
it as a proof of uncommon fortitude, apftcars from tlie lan¬ 
guage m which he adverted to it a short time before his 
deatii. Thus, said he, God gives us fortitude for the occa¬ 
sion-, hut I doubt whether rshall now find taysef equal to 
such a task." 

There are other instances in the worb^ which prove 
that Mr. Roscoe is worthy of better masters than 
Italian flatterers, virtuosos, and poets. We may cite 
as an example, Ihe reflections which he adds to his 
account of the wretched disputes about the claim of 
the houses of Anjou and Austria to the kingdom of 
Naples: 

** In the discussion of questions of this nature, there is 
ttowever, one circumstance which seems not to have been 
sufficiently attended to, either hy the parties themselves, or 
those who have examined their claims, and which may e.x- 
plain the mutability of the Neapolitan government better 
than an appeal to hereditary rights, pajial endow ineiii-i, or 
feudal customs. The olject of dominion is not the Iwie 
i territory of a country, but the command of themeusvho 
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that conntfp. These, it ought to be recollected, 
arc iiitclligcnt beings, capable of being rendered happy or 
miserable by the virtues or vices of a sovereign, and acting, 
if nut always under the influence of sober reason, with an 1 
impulse resulting from the nature uf the situation in which 
they arc placed. Whilst the prince, therefore, retains the 
all'cctions of his people; whilst he calls forth their energies 
wiihont rendering them ferocious, and secures their repose 
without debasing their character; the defects of his title to 
the sovereignty will disappear in the splendor of his virtues. 
But when he relinquishes the sceptre of the king, for the 
scourge of the tyrant, and the ties of attachment arc loosened 
hy reiterated instances of rapacity, cruelty, and oppression, 
the road to innovation is already prepared; the approach of 
an enemy is no longer consider^ as a luisfortune, but as a 
deliverance;,'the dry discussion of abstract rights gives way 
to more imperious considerations; and the adoption of a 
new sovereign is not so much the result of versalility, of 
cowardice, or of treacliery, as of that invineihle necessity, 
by whiclr the human race are impelled to relieve them¬ 
selves from intolerable calamities.” 

3. I'he last part of liCo’.s character, on Mr. Roscoe’s 
representation of which we proposed to make remarks, 
is his patronage of learning. Kven Mr. Roscoe him¬ 
self, says that, “ After all, it must be confessed, 
that the claims of Ix'o the Tenth to the applause and 
gratitude of after times, are chiefly to be sought for 
in the niuniflcent encouragement afforded by him to 
every department of jiolite. literature and of elegant 
art." Now it appears to us that his character has 
been bepraised in this respect, to a degree beyond his 
merits, just as great as in any of the other dejiarl- 
ments of conduct in which he has had so many 
panegyrists. To talk of the man who proceeds with 
the utmost zeal and precipitation to impose chains and 
death upon the freedom of opinion, as an encourager 
of learning, is to assert a coutradiotion to the nature 
of things. He who intcrtercs with the freedom of 
opinion is the deadly foe of learning. What does the 
encouragement of learning mean, if the result of 
inquiry dares not be divulged ? This is the .same as 
to eulogize the humanity of the tyrant who sends food 
to the wretches whom he has immured in the Bastilc. 

Rut even when we come to reflect upon what is called 
the liberality of Leo to learned men, it appears to be 
something incredibly trifling compared with what it is 
represented to be. We have long been of opinion that 
much more had been said upon this subject than was 
supported by any good cause. But till we saw the 
full detail of this boasted munificence set forth with 
the utmost minuteness and diligence in Roscoe, we 
did not apprehend that it was nearly so contemptible 
as it is, and exhibited so unfavourable a display of 
the cl-.aracter and judgment of the pontiff. -In the 
perusal of Mr. Roscoe’s narrative, however, the 
reader must consider only the facts, and pay no at¬ 
tention to Mr. Roscoc’s eulogies, which are incessant. 

The application of Leo's bounty is not a worse test 
of the obligations to him under which learning is 
placed than its quantity. In the first place Mr. Hos-v 
coe himself allows that (hose who were distinguishca 
for the school-boy talent of writing Latin verses were 
the peculiar objects of the pontifical favour and libe¬ 
rality ; next to them came those who wrote flattering 
and amatory verses in Italian; all of a different de¬ 
scription were in s great measure neglected. Ariosto 
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was the only poet of the age whose name stands in the 
rank of noble poets. Ariosto had no share in the be¬ 
neficence or favour of the pope.—" Bryden alone’’—. 
But the whole passage is so applicable that we will 
transcribe it entire: 

Proud a'« Apollo on his forked hill 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puffed by every quill; 

Fed with soft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

His library (where busts of poets dead 
And d true Pindar stood without a liead) 

Received of wiis an undislinguished r.tce. 

Who first his judgment asked and then a place. 

Much th'-y e.KtoUed his pictures, much liLs seat* 

A nd flattered every day and some days eat. 

* • * 

Drtjtlni alone (what wonder) came not nigh, 

Diuflcn alone escaped this judging eye. 

* * * 

May some choice |)alrou liless each grey goose quill! 
May every Bavins have his Bufo still! 

The ornament, the prodigy of that age, the man to 
whom the revival of letters is incomparably more in- 
debtel than to any other, was Frasn.us. This vt'oii- 
derful scholar and genius, I,eo, the patron of learning, 
who lavished trensuscs on buffoons and fiddlers, allowed 
to live and die in poverty, and to receive ten times 
more pecuniary favours from the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury tb.au from the splendid sovereign of the Ro-, 
man church. Yet Mr. Roscoe is ridiculous enough 
to represent Li'o as a peculiar patron of Erasmus, be¬ 
cause fee wrote to him a few letters. Tliere was 
hardly a sovereign in Europe wlio was not proud of 
writing letters to Erasmus; and this was a matter of 
vanity to Ltvj, but of no service to tlic scholar <Jf Rot¬ 
terdam. He himself was very far from regarding 
Leo as a patron, as many parts of bis writings testify. 
Uiie declaration is very remarkable. He says expressly, 
Ep. (iiS. " Stunica had presented a libel to Leo, con¬ 
taining only sixty thousand heresies, extracted from ilay 
writings, .dnd 1 ri as in no small peril, if death had not 
removed that Pope." 

Such was the patronage of Leo to the two greatest 
geniuses of the age in which he lived. Take the fol- 
lowing description of a man who shared deeply in bis 
favours: 

“ Whilst Bandello was collecting the materials for his 
works, the precincts of literature were polluted by the in¬ 
trusion of an author yet more disgracefully notorious, the 
unprineiplcd and lieeiitious Pietro Aretiho. Were it the 
Direct of tile present pages to collect only such circum¬ 
stances as might confer honour on the age, the name of 
this writer might (ludi be omitted, but the depravity of 
taste and morals is rib less an object of inquiry than their 
excellency. The life of Aretino may be denoroitiated the 
triumph of eflrontery. His birth was ilie^timatc. The 
little learning which he possessed, was obtained from' the 
books which in his early years it wa.s his business tcH^sind. 
He was driven from his'native city of Arezzo, for having 
been the author of a satirical sonnet, and having after¬ 
wards found a shelter in Perugia, he there gave a further 
specimen of his indecorum, by an alteration made by him 
in a pietdre on a sacred suUect. An early confidence in 
bis own talents, induced him to pay a visit to Rome, 
whore he arrived on foot, and tvitnout ahy Other effects 
tlian the imparel which he wore. Being tetalhed in the 
service ct the eminent merchant Agoitino Chigi, he was 
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diimissed on account of having been detected in a theft. 
We then became t domestic of the cardinal <ii S. filovanni, 
on whose death he obtained an employment in the Vatican 
vnder Julius II. by whose orders he was, however, soon 
afterwards exi>elle<l from the court. (Jn sin excursion 
which he made into honibardy, he rendered himself re¬ 
markable by the extreme licchtiousne.ss of liis conduct, 
which did nut, however, prevent him fioin being rcccited 
at Kaveiiiia into a confraternity of monks. On his second 
visit to Rome he found the iMntifical chair filled by lx;o X. 
who considering him as a man of talents, admitted him to 
a share of that bounty which he so liberally dispensed on 
all who did, and on many who did not deserve it; and 
Areiino has himself boasted, that on one occasion he re¬ 
ceived from this pontiff a present in money to a princely 
ainoiint. The protection of Leo was accompanied by that 
of the cardinal Giiilio de’ Medici, who on his becfimin!t 
supreme ponlifi' by the name of Clement VII. continued 
Ills favour to Aretlno. These obligations are confessed by 
himself in various parts of his writings; vet with an in¬ 
gratitude and inconsistency which marked the whole of his 
conduct, he complained, long after the tleath of both 
these pontifis, that in return for all his services they ha# 
only repaid him with cruelties and injuries. Iking com- 
peileri to ahandon the city of Rome, on account of the 
share wliicli he had in the indeciMii set of prints designed 
by (iiiilio llomaiio, ant! engraved by Marc-Antonio Itai- 
mondo, to which Aietuio had furnished Italian verses, he 
engaged in the service of the disiingiiished commander 
Giovanni de’ Medici, c.ipiain of ilic liunde nrre, whose 
favour he obtained in an eminent degree, and who died in 
hi.s arms in the month of IJceember, of a wound 

from the shot of a innstpiet. The credit whieW he had 
acquired by the friendshij) of this eminent soldier, recoiii- 
nietuled hiin to the notice of many of the most celebrated men 
of the times. From this period he fixed his residence at 
Venice, and resolved not to attach himself to any patron, 
but to enjoy his freedom, and to procure his own subsis¬ 
tence by the exercise of his talents and the labours of his 
pen. 

" It would be as disgusting to enter into an examination 
of the indecent and abominable writings of Aretlno, as it 
would be tiresome to peruse those long and tedious pieces 
on religious subjects, by which he most probably sought to 
counterbalance, in the public opinion, the profaneness of 
his other productions. It may, indeed, truly be said, 
that of all the efibrts of his abilities, in prose and in verse, 
whether sacred or profane, epic or dramatic, panegyrical nr 
satirical, and notwithstanding llieir great number and va¬ 
riety, not one piece exists, which in iioiiit of literary merit 
is entitled to approbation } yet the commendations which 
Areiino received front his ehntemporarics, arc bcvontl ex¬ 
ample ; and by his unblushing enrontery, and the artful 
intermixture of censure and adulation, he contrived to lay 
tinder contribution almost all the sovereigns and eminent 
men of his time. Francis I. not oi^pre.sented him with 
a chain of gold, and gave him other marks of his liberality, 
but requested that the pope would allow him the gmlifica- 
tion of his society, rlenry VIII. sent him at one time 
three hundred gold crowns, and the emperor Charles V. 
not «nly allowed him a considerable pension, but on 
Aretino being introduced to him *by the duke of Urhino, 
olt his way to Peschiera, placed him on his right hand, and 
itxic with him in intimate conversation. The distinctions 
which he obulnt-d by his adulatory sonnets and epistles 
from Julius III. were yet more extraordinary. The present 
of a thousand gold crowns was accompanied by a papal 
bull, nominating him a Caotttiere of the ^rdcr of «V. 
Pieirot to which dignity was also annexed an annual in¬ 
come. These favours and distinctions, which ■krere imU 
by the iolerior soveteigna and chief nobility of £»• 
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rope, excited the vanity of Aretfno to sucfe a degree, Uiat 
he entertained the strongest ex|>ectatioiis of lieing created a 
cardinal; for the reception of which honour he had ac¬ 
tually begun to make preixirations. He assumed the titles 
of It Dirvio, and Jl r'lagelto de' Prhu ’pi. Medals were 
struck in honour of hint, representing him durorated with 
a chain of gold, and on the reverse the prinfe.s tif Furopc 
bringing to him their tribute. Kven his mother and his 
daughter were represented in medals with appropriate in¬ 
scriptions. Ills portrait was frequently painted by the best 
artists of the time, and {larticulaily tiy the celebrated 
Titiaiio, with whom he lived in habits of intimacy ; inso¬ 
much, that it may justly be assorted, that from the data of 
Homer to the present, no person who founded hi.s cfaiins 
to public favour merely on his literary talAts, ever ob¬ 
tained one half of the honours and ciiioluinents which 
were lavished on this illiterate pretender.” 

" The death of Aretino is said to have resembled his 
life. Being iiiforined of sonic outrageous instance of ob¬ 
scenity committed by his sisters who were courtezans at 
Venice, |he was suddenly ailcctcd iviih so violent a fit of 
laughter, that he overturned his chair, and thereby received 
an injury on his head which terminated his days. This 
story, however extraordinary, is not wliollv discredited by 
the accurate Mazauclielli; who further uiforins us, al¬ 
though, as he admits, on douhiful evidence, that when 
Aretino was on the jioint of death, and had received ex¬ 
treme unction, he c.Kclaimcd, 

* Gnardatcini da topi, or die' son unto.’ 

Greas’d as I am, preserve me from the rats.” 

This is an instructive passage in the history of lite¬ 
rary patronage. To the same purpose the render may 
consider the patronage Leo bestowed upon the profli¬ 
gate Nifo, and various others. We do not mean to 
say, that the favours of the pontifl'never lighted upon 
a worthy object. Bnt we are perfectly certain, that 
any man who weighs justly the facts will not ascribe 
to him great merit on account of his patronage of lite¬ 
rature. To patronise learning, was, to .in extraordi¬ 
nary degree, the fashion of the times; and Leo liked 
to be in the fashion. He was a vain glorious man ■, 
and more flattery was addressed to him on this score 
than on any other. It is only by analysing bis libera¬ 
lities, that, in such circumstances as these, we can 
discover the real motive of them. And we have al¬ 
ready exhibited enough of this analysis to' shew, that 
it is not much in favour of the pontiff. The observa¬ 
tions which Mr. Roscoe himself makes on the pa¬ 
tronage not less decided than that of Leo, shewn to 
learned men by Lodovico Sforza, one of the most in¬ 
famous of men, are, mutatis mutandis, exactly appli¬ 
cable to Leo: 

" In a mind devoted to ambition, all other passions and 
pursuits arc only considered as auxiliary to its great object; 
and there is loo much reason to suspect, that the apparent 
solicitude of Lodovico Sforza for the promotion of iettcik 
and the aits, was not so much the result of a disposition 
sinrarelv interested in their success, as an instrument of hi^^ 
ixiiitical aggrandiaement. That the supplanting the elder 
branch of his family, and vesting in himself and his de¬ 
scendants, the government of Milan, had long been in. his 
contemplation, cannot lie doubted; and it is therefore highly 
probable that, .tftcr ingratiating himself with the populace, 
and securing the alliance and ))ersona1 friendship of foreign 
powers, he would endeavour to strengthen Ills authority by 
the favour and suppt^ of men of learning, who at this time 
possessed a raoie decided io^euec on the political coitcetes 
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of tliu rooiilry tlmn at any other jieriud. But by whatever 
i)ioti\fS Loiiovico was actu,ilL-(], it is allowed, that whilst 
the slate of Milan was under his control, the capital was 
ihri>iis>ed with celebraled scholars, several oi" whom adopted 
It a-, tlieir permanent residence.’’ 

But Mr. Roscoe’s delineation of the state of litera¬ 
ture is not merely defective on account of the unjnst 
share in its prosperity wliich he ascribes to Leo. The 
Life and Pontlticate of I.eo the Tenth, professedly un¬ 
dertaken with a view to delineate the state of literature, 
and of the hniunn mind at that remarkable era in the 
history of Europe, should have contained the results 
of a full and profound inquiry into the literature of 
every couutfy in that quarter of the globe. Above all 
the stale of instruction in Germany, in which, to use 
the words of Erasmus, there were tot fere academia: 
quot oppida, and which bred the men who produced, 
and first embraced the ileformation, deserved the most 
accurate inrestigation. This was the most astonishing 
event, not only in this age, but in the history of mo¬ 
dern Europe. The invesiigation of its causes, there¬ 
fore, in the place of its birth, was a most obligatory 
inquiry. The schools which produced the most emi¬ 
nent author of that age, the immortal Erasmus of 
Rolterdam, surely deserved a most careful considera¬ 
tion from the man who undertiwk to describe the 
state and causes of mental improvement at that pe¬ 
riod. The schools of England produced, to name no 
other, the illustrious Sir Thomas More; and the 
learned correspondents and friends of Erasmus in 
Ejngland were numerous. The number of learned 
men in France .it this time was very great. While the 
state of literature in various parts of Europe presented 
so many objects of curiosity, it is miserable to relate 
that the authors of Italy, consisting chiefly of writers 
of Latin verses, or Italian sonnets, have completely 
engrossed the attention of Mr. Roscoe j and a minute 
account of them and their writings, accompanied with 
the most extravagant and ridiculous encomiums, stands 
in place of the complete information which we ought 
to have received on this subject. An estimate of the 
value set upon the Italian literature by the best judge 
of the age, may be taken from the following passage 
of an epistle of Erasmus to his friend Ludovicus Vives, 
who had written to him a letter full of high commen¬ 
dations on the learned men of Paris. “ Neque enim 
Solis 'uonis litcris vacandum, quod quidam apud Italos 
nimis ethnice faciunt, qui posteaqnam lovem, Bac- 
ehura, Neptunum, Cynthium, Cyllenium, versibus 
aliquot infuherunt, absolute docli sibi videntur.” 
Speaking of the s-amc country in another part of this 
letter, he says, that there, “ semper regnarunt haec 
studia," he means of the Greek and Latin languages; 
and he adds, “ sed pene sola, si medicinam & juris 
peritiam cxcipias." Of so confined and subordinate a 
sort were, in the opinion of Erasmus, the pursuits of 
the Italian literati, who, if we believe Mr. Koscoe, 
attained perfections almost higher than belong to hu-g 
manity. Allowing all the honours to the imitations of 
the ancients, and to the flowers of poetry and fiction, 
which their greatest admirers can claim, they sorely 
deserved a very contracted space in the intellectual pic¬ 
ture of the age of Leo the Tentby when studies of a 
fin nobler nature and of very difl^nt effects began so 
effectually to be cultivated. 


We have already bestowed high praise on this per¬ 
formance on account of style. To ^bis ought to be 
added commendation equally high on account of dis¬ 
tribution and arrangement. Every thing occupies the 
proper place; and this merit enhances the regret ex¬ 
cited by the erroneous selection of materials, and the 
mistaken views. 

The critical eye, will, however, discover here and 
there unusual, if not improper constructions; which 
in a work of this length it is not indeed easy to avoid. 
We shall n)ark a few instances out of those which we 
have noted, which are not indeed altogether of suffi¬ 
cient importance to detract any thing from the high 
character which we have proimnoced of the stile of 
the book. In the first page of the preface, the author 
has talked of the dexolion of time and labour to a 
task. nii.s is giving a moaning to the substantive de¬ 
votion from a particular meaning of the verb “ to de¬ 
vote.” But it is a meaning of the substantive which 
was never given to it in English before, and which is 
improper; the substantive is used in English in a %’ery 
diiibrent way from the verb j the princijwl meaning 
of the one is not applicable to the otlier.—Mr. Roscoe 
very often commits a grammatical blunder in the use 
of present participles, which, with the d*?finite aiticle 
!ht before them, bcconte substantives, and ought to 
have of after them. This is so well established by all 
the best English grammarians, that it is wonderful 
Mr. Roscoe has not attended to it. We find in tli« 
first diopter, p, 3, the following sentence. “ The 
despotic sovereign, governing a half-civilized people, 
had in general only two principal ends in view— 
supporting his authority at home by the depression of 
his powerful nobles, and t/ir extending his dominion 
abroad by the subjugation of bis weaker neighbours.” 
Similar mistakes are not unfrequent. The following 
sentence is a very bad one. The Roman pontiffs 
have alw'ays possessed an advantage over tlie other so¬ 
vereigns of Europe, from the singular union of ec¬ 
clesiastical and temporal power in the same person, 
w'.icA long experience had taught them to use with the 
same dexterity, with which the heroes of antiquity 
availed themselves by turns of the shield and the 
spear.” It is impossible to ’determine by the con¬ 
struction what is the antecedent to the relative here 
written in italics, whether it is umon, or ecclesiastical 
power, or temporal power. This is the more inexcuse- 
able that it could have been so easily amended. The 
insertion of the words, two instruments, before the 
relative, completed both the construction and tlie 
sense. He sometj^es, also, makes use of metaphors, 
which do not seem to be very congruous j as where he 
talks of the intricate ire/; of Italian politics. If every 
metaphor ought to form a consistent picture in the 
imagination, and if we think of politics woven into a 
weh, we believe this expression must be condei^ed. 
One of the worst of all vices in an author is what the 
French call verbiage. We consider the following as a 
specimen: 

“ Notwithstanding the tranquility which Italy had for 
some time enjoyed, the rumours of apnoaebing calamities 
were not uqfiequent. Those alarms ana omunriations which 
have generally preceded great public comih’otipins, although 
they may not arUe from any supernatural interposition, are 
not always to be wholly distegardixl. On the approach of 
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the storm, the cattle, by a native instinct, retire to shelter;, 
and the human anind may experienee a secret dread, re- ! 
'suhin^ from a concurrence of circumstances, which al- 
thouitn not anioiiiiiiiip; to denmnstration, mav afford stront; 
coniictirm of u|i|)rnac)iin)> erils, to a person oJa warm and 
enilnisiasiic teuiperanient. Those impressions which lu' is 
ready to inipart, the public is prepared to receive; and the 
very creduliiv of mankind is itself a proof of impetidin(t 
V danger. _ Whilst the city <)f Florence trembled at the hold 
^and terrific harangues of Savonarola, who w.is at this time 
rising to the height of his fatal popularity, a stranger is s.iid 
to have made his apjiearanee at Rome, who in the h.ihii 
of a mendicant, and with the ap)jcarance of an ideoi, ran 
through the streets, hearing a criicilis, and fipretelling, in 
a strain of forcible eloquence, the rlisast'.“rs that were shortly 
to ensue; particularly to Florence, Venice, and Milan.” 

Among the few instances of aflcctod expression 
V'hich we detected, a pretty reniaikable instance is in 
the I bill chapter, p. ls+. The author means only to 
«ay that of the poets of Italy, some wrote in the 
Latin language and some in the Italian. This he 
clitises to express in the following manner ; “ In the 
gay tribe that exist only in the sun-shine of prosperity, 
the poets hold a distinguished mnk; but the fountain 
of poetry ran at this time in two separate currents, 
a/u/ uAiUf somr of thttn ihaiik at the 'Juscan ttrtam, 
ttiU greater numher imbibed the pure uaterx Jrom the 
L/itiaii spi iiii^ 

Instances of something too like colloquial inele 
gance are to be found, in the application of the word 
thereabouts in p. :i2l of Vol. II. and in that of the 
word questuui in p. 8i2 of Vol. III. &c. * 

Notwithstanding the censures which our calm 
judgement has aimpelled us to pronounce on the pre 
sent work, we own that the first perusal of it was at¬ 
tended with uncommon delight. The style of Mr. 
Boscoe possesses many charms; be describes every 
object in such pleasing terms, and contrives to give 
•ueb an air of importance to things of subordinate 
magnitude, that it requires the exercise of some re 
flection to be able to perceive liiat he has been im¬ 
posing both upon himself and upon his reader. No 
one has a higher admiration of the genius of Mr 
Boscoe than we have; and if he will only for a short 
time apply the powers of his ingenious mind to the 
more enlightened anthers of his own country, and to 
those of some few other parts of Europe, with the 
•ame ardour that he seems to have studied the com¬ 
paratively frivolous authors of Italy, there are no 
honours of literature to which he seems not entitled 
to aspire. 

The History and Antiquities of^le County of" Surrey 
compiled from the best and most authentic Historians, 
valuable Records, and Manuscripts, in the Public 
OJfices, and Libraries, and in Private Hands. With 
^ Pac-Simite CopytfDomeqilay, engraved on thirteen 
Plates. By the late Rev. Owen Manning, S.T.B. 
Rector if Pepperharrow, and Picar of Godelming, 1 % 
that County. Continued to the present Time, by 
William Brajr, of Shite, Esq. Eellow and Treasurer 
of the Society, of Antiquaries of London. Polio, 
Vol. I. Pf*7\k. 4^. 4s. »%/e, 1804. 

%ts is ttie first volume of a veiy elaborate work 
which will probably prove highly grati^og to the 
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Surrey is, in this 


from its vicinity 
to ilie metropolis, and from a considerable part of it 
being almost incorporated with London, under the 
familiar name of (nvirons, 'Ihe late Mr. Manning 
was eminently qualified for the undertaking, and had 
be.sti>\rcd many years in painful researches, till the 
loss of sight put a jwiiod to his labours. He had 
formed a plan, the present editor informs us, ditlering 
in one respect foan that of any preceding writer on 
such biihjfct.s. lie began with the 'I'erra Regis in 
Domesday (or tlnit landed property possessed by the 
king); and after illustrtitiiig it by n commentary, he 
intended to deduce the history of thot# patticulat 
c-itaies to modern timet. He had himself drawn up a 
map of all the places in the county mentioned in that 
ener.ib’e record, (whi'.h is given in this volume) and 
ie caused to l)e engraved on copper a fac-sitnilc of the 
whole of it which relates to this county : he had writ¬ 
ten au introduction; he had drawn upandtranscribeii 
nearly all the part now published. For the other parts 
of the county he had made large collections; but thes* 
are left merely in the form of notes, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very few parishes, which he had begun to 
digest; and in tins situation were his pa^Htrs at the 
time of his death. They were then put into the hands 
of Mr, Brm-, to whom we are indebted for the ap¬ 
pearance of this splendid volume, and who speaks of 
his own labours with a degree of diffidence which, 
we apprehend, will constitute llic only point in which! 
he and his readers will differ. Ho has been ably as¬ 
sisted by several gentlemen of the county, by Mr. 
Barnes, Mr, Glover, and Mr. Bryant, and especially 
by Mr. Gough, himself a host, who undertook llie la¬ 
borious task of superintending the press, and lie 
opened his own inexhaustible stores for the use of it. 

The account prefixed ofMr. Manning is so short that, 
as we are precluded from giving many extracts from 
works of this description, we shall exhibit it nearly 
entire. 

Mr. Manning was the son of Mr. Owen Manning, 
of Orlingbury, in the county of Northampton, where 
he was born Aug. 11, O. S. 17'i 1. He was admitted 
at Queen's College, Cambridge, proceeded B. A. ia 
1740 , and was elected to a fellowship of that college 
in 1741 , in right of which he had the living of St. 
Botolph in Cambridge, both which he held till he 
married in 17-55. He took the degree of M. A. in 
1744 , and of S.T.B. in 1753. In 1700, Dr. Thomas, 
bishop of Lincoln, to whom he was chaplain, gave 
him the prebend of Milton Ecclesia, in the church of 
Lincoln, consisting of the impropriation and advowson 
of the parish of Milton, in the county of Oxford. In 
1763 he was presented by Dr. Greene, deaii of Salis¬ 
bury, to the vicarage of Goldeming in Surrey, and in¬ 
stituted^ 22d Dec. he preferring the situation to that 
of St. Nicholas, in Gildford,* (though a belter living) 
which was offered to him by the same patron. Hero 
he constantly resided till the time of his death, beloved 
and respected by his parishioners, and discharging his 
professional duty in the mosit panctua) and conscien¬ 
tious manner. 

* We retain the original spellings used in this work, although 
^iliHent £ran those la eonunon use. fUv. 
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In 17(>9, he was presented to the rectory of Pepper- 
harrow, an adjoining parish, by the present viscount 
Middleton, then a minor, and was instituted on the 
t'Jth Dec. in the same year. He was elected F.R.S. 
lOth Dec. 1767 , and in 1770 a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries.—He married Catherine, daughter of 
Mr. Peacock, of Huntingdon, by whom he had three 
sons and six daughters. 

Whilst he was at the university, he fell sick of the 
small-pox, and was supposed to have been dead. His 
body was laid out for interment, when bis father, who 
was at Oambridgo, and h.td supposed him dead, went 
again into the room, and without seeing any cause for 
hope, said, “ I will give my poor boy another chance,*' 
and at the sfme time raised him up, which almost 
immediately produced signs of life: proper means 
were used, and he was happily restored to his friends 
and to the world, which has been $0 much benefited 
by his subsequent labours.—To the sincere regret of 
his parishioners, and of all who knew him, he died 
Sept, p, IfiOl, after a short attack of pleurisy, having 
completed his SCth year. 

I'o the literary world Mr, Manning performed a 
most acceptable service in taking up, and by unwea¬ 
ried application, completing, his Saxon Dictionary. 
It was begun by his friend, the Rev. Edward Lye, 
when he became rector of Yardley Hastings, in the 
county of Northampton: it is a work which for co¬ 
piousness and authorities will stand the test of the 
strictest examination. Mr. Lye, when rector of Long 
Houghton in the same county, (to which he was pre¬ 
sented in 17I‘0, published Junius's Etymologicon in 
1743 , and superintended the printing of the Gothic 
gospels of Benzelius at Oxford. About that time he 
was removed to the rectory of Yardley Hastinp, and 
then began this Dictionary, living to print about thirty 
sheets of it, but he died of the gout in 1767, in the 
f3d year of his age. He bad the patronage of a very 
handsome subscription, and left that, and the comple* 
80*1 of his work, to his friend Mr. Mianning, whose 
abilities he well knew. After four years of close ap¬ 
plication, he printed it in 1775, in two volumes folio, 
in an elegant manner, at the press of the late Mr. 
Allen, of Bolt Court, Fleet-street. Besides the pre¬ 
face and the grammar, he made large additions to the 
sheets before composed, and in an Appendix, he sub¬ 
joined fragments of Uphilas's version of the Epistles 
to the Romans; sundry Saxon Charters; a Sermon on 
Anti-Christ; a fragment of the Saxon Chronicle, and 
other instruments. He also published illustiations of 
King Alfred’s will. His only other publications were 
two occasional Sermons. 

The present volume contains. The Introduction, 
comprising a brief description of the connty in general, 
and of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments within the same; the subdivisions of this in- 
trodnetion give us, the Sheriffs^Jundreds, Knights 
of thfc Shire, Places which have Been the capital resi¬ 
dence of- barons, or given titles to peers; List of 
Baronets; Custodes Rotulorum; Services of purvey¬ 
ance; The feudal .system, tenures, services, Ac. Lord 
Lieutenants; Ecclesiastical establishment; Archdea¬ 
cons; Deaneries, parishes, rectories, vicarages, &c. 
and other useful lists and documents. These are fol- 
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lowed by the Fac Simile of Domesday, with the words 
at full length in letter-press: Landholders of Surry, 
and Land of the King. The body of the work con¬ 
tains the History and Antiquities of Gildford, Woking, 
Stoke, Bermondsey, Retherhith, Merton, Walling- 
ton, Reygate, Kingston, Richmond, Petersiiam, Kew, 
Thames Ditton. East Moiesey, Ewel, Fecham, Gum- 
sele, Shire, Cranley, Dorking, Capel, and Godelming j 
with a series of Addenda and Corrigenda, and a very 
copious Index. The Plates are Guilford Castle, 
Trinity Hospital in Guilford, Loseley House, View 
in Losely Park, a View of Losely, taken from the hill 
that runs from Guilford to Farnham; another fr^ni 
the North side of the Park; Suttoii-place; lleniains 
of Bermundsey Priory; St. Maiy Magdalen, Ber- 
mundsey; St. Mary, Rotberhithc; Remains of Mer¬ 
ton Abbey; Various Seals; Plan of Reygate Chapel; 
All Saints, Kingston; Plate of Miscellaneous Antiqui¬ 
ties at Kingston; Richmond Church; Shere; Mr. 
Bray's; Plate of Antiquities in Shere Church, Bay- 
nard’s in Cranley, fonnerly Sir Edward Bray’s; Por¬ 
trait of Jeremiah Markiand, Esq. Godaiming; Eashing 
house, near Godaiming. The greater part of these are 
engraven by Basire, from original drawings, and have 
very considerable merit: but Bermondsey, and Ro- 
therhitbe churches, with perhaps one or two more, 
are poor copies of common engravings. 

On a work of this kind, we must be contented to 
bestow the general praises of accuracy and copious 
research, where they appear to be so well merited as 
in the preSfent instance. It is not to be expected that 
we can justify our opinions, or interest our readers by 
extracts. We shall, however, glean a few particulars 
of the topographical, or biographical departments, 
rather with a view to enrich and variegate the pages 
of the Literary Journal, than to afford a full and com¬ 
plete idea of the extensive information and satisfaction 
to be derived from a well written County History. Tlie 
first particular we shall extract commences with a re¬ 
mark which may serve as ati aiioiogy for all that fol¬ 
lows. 

It occurs in the history of Gildford, or Guilford, 
p. 30, and perhaps Mr. Wyndhain may thank os for 
the preference we have given it, and the opportunity 
he may derive of sanctioning liis favourite amusement 
by such venerable authority: 

" Incidents of no importance in themselves, but which 
mark the maimers of former times, and naturally lead to a 
comparison of them with nur own, are always entitled to a 
place in history. In 6 Hen. Vlll. at the Lector Law-day, 
on Monday after the feast of St. Hiiaiy, several persons 
were elected for the p^H^ose of haitinjg the bull on the 
Monday next after St. Martin, under pain oCforfehjiig ^ 4 . 
apiece. Upon which wc may observe|||&^ uiini;|sioji, 
practised only of late yearsulSy the veiy.lii|||BD|the people, 
and now generally discontinued on accoum||Hu inhuma¬ 
nity, was, at that time of the day, not dnl^wwcd and 
connived at by, but made the solemn act and wWd of t|te 
magistracy of a body corporate, and the ttpihsion it-ren¬ 
dered penal. The most candid way of inl^pietingthis act, 
is, by supposing the custom then, as now, hotnined to tho 
populace: but that the magistracy took tMt^nagement of 
It into their own hands,-with a view or'fe^latiug what 
they could not exterminate.” » , 

The foUo^tdng, however, ia peiha^ a nitm wiona. 
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illustration of ancient manners. It occur', in the ac¬ 
count of the r^^uor of Pirbright in the Hundred of 
Woking: 

*• Cuilom-work done by the Tenants of this Manor for 
the Lord. • 

*• I.They must mow, make, and carrv. for the Lord two 
acres and an half of grass in Law-Mead, the bounds 
whereof do appear in the same meadow. 

“2. They must have for mowing the same grass, \i,(l. 
only; for making the hny I2tf. for oarryttig it into the bjrn 
12<t. and must be paid the same as soon as they lure done 
their work. 

"3. The Lord must find them a man to mow before 
thenn, as well in corn as grass. 

“ 4. They mint reap the Lord’.s wheal and rye for meat 
and drink only till it be done; and, when lhe\ li.ave reii|)ed 
two drifts, they must have their breakfast in the field. And, 
if they want either meat or drink ti. e. are not siiUicieutly 
provided by the lotrd) they may go to the Lord’s fold, and 
take the l>est wether he liatli, saving his bell-wether. 

“ 5. They must earry the same corn into the barn, and 
mow it (i. e. lay it on thd mow in the liarn); and, if the 
carriage find theinf hut till noon, they shall have but Qd. 
only ; if until tlic afternoon, I2d. and nothing else. 

“ 6. The same tenants must also mow, make, and carry 
all the Lord’s Somrr-tihh, viz. barley and oats: having, for 
their hire, \2d. only, if they work in the .afternoon; but, 
if the forenoon, Qd. and so for every sort of gniin. 

“7. They must work but one kiiiil of grain in a day; 
and that day they are to mow or reap, lliey neither bind nor 
carry. Mowing or reaping is a day’s work; binding, ano¬ 
ther; and earryin.g, the third. 

8. Upon warning given them to come, they skull eoinc 
to work within one hour after sun-rising, and so continue 
all the dav, till the day’s work he done. 

“ (). 'i'liey do not work with the. Lord two d.iys toge¬ 
ther, but one day with the Lord, and the second for them¬ 
selves: the third with the Lord, the fourth for themselves, 
&c. And if the I.ord like not the first day, because he pre- 
supposeth it will be no liarvest-day, they shall go home, 
and not come again before the tliird day: and so they do 
with all their works. 

10. The same tenants must likewise carry the Ijord’s 
stable-dung, and slablc-dung that is spittcr deep, or more. 
If they work till afternoon, they shall have l!id. If they 
make an end before noon, but (id. 

"11. They must have a dinner of the Lord at Christinas.” 

In the history of Merton, we find some interesting 
particulars respecting a phrase which is frequently 
used, and perhaps never ought to be remembered 
with more sacred respect than in the present fickle 
times: 

*'On the S3d Jan. 20 Hen. III. Anno 1235-6, a parlia¬ 
ment was holden at this place, when those statutes were 
enacted, which are still known by thyjame of the statutes 
of Merton. At this meeting also itim that the Barons so 
resolutely Withstood the insidious overtures of the Prelacy, 
for the i^lMuclillll^^ the Imperial and Canon Laws: 
their spirited which will, ever be remembered to 

theijihonour, IBPKua Lsosa Amgua Mutake. 

*' For the bett& undentandinguf the grounds and occa¬ 
sion of this rdioldtion of the Barons, the reader is to be in¬ 
formed that, about this time, thd King and his parliament 
had made a considerable alteration in the mode of proceed¬ 
ing upon trials of Bastardy in the case of a disputed suc¬ 
cession. By the Igw of' the )ahd, no person bom out of 
wedlock could inherit, even tho^h his parents had after¬ 
wards intermarried. But, by the Roman civil Ifw; a person 

' •' 
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so circuinstancctl (whose case was called special Bastarrly, 
to distinguish it from Bastardy in general, wliere the pa¬ 
rents ha<l never married) might inherit. By a decretal letter 
of Pope Alexander HI. published iu 26 Hen. If. An.«180, • 
this doctrine became a part of the Canon-law; and, from 
that time, was favoured by the clergy, who w’oultl omit no 
occasion of bringing it forw.ard into practice. It happened 
also, that, though the dot trine itself had never been ad¬ 
mitted into, nor the practice upon it adopted by, any ot our 
courts Ilf judical lire in lingland. yet, on trials of Bastardy, 
in the case of a ilispiiled succession. fref)uciii occasion was 
given fora clandesiinr exercise of the principle of ii. For, 
this trial, ‘Whether Bastard or not,’ (beingiisiiallv aques- 
lion relating to the marriage of the parents, and therejore a 
niiestion of a spiritual nauue) had always 
still, lefcrred to the bishops, who certified wWi they found 
to the King's justices, by whom sentence was given accord- 
iiigly ill resjicct to the succession iii dispute. Now, asollcn 
a.v. III the course of those inquiries, the parents ol the im¬ 
pleaded party appeared to have been martieii, the bishops, 
vviLlioiit inquiring into the time of such marriage,^ and whe¬ 
ther the party was born before or after, eertilicd to the 
King’s courts, in corifnrniily to the canon ‘ No Bastard; 

and as the justices of those courts pave seiitenec according to 

the bishop's return, without troubling themselves to inquire 
on what principle it was founded, hence it came to jiasi 
that many kept possession of estates, through the operation 
of a law the authority of which was never meant to be ac- 
knowlcdgcd, who, by the law of the land, were utterly in¬ 
capable of it. 

•• To obviate this inconveniency, the legislature, as soon 
as it was discovered, look out of the hands of the bishops 
the decision upon the question of Bastardy in all cases 
where the matter was special, i. o. in all c.iscs where it was 
already known th-it the parents of the party were married, 
directing them in their writ, to inquire, not generally, as 
had hitherto licen the case. ‘ Whether the parly were a 
Bastard,’ and consequently disqualified to inherit; but 
simply this, ‘ Whether he was born Irjorr his parents mar¬ 
ried or after,' leaving the question ‘ W lielhcr Bastard or 
not,’ and couscquentlv his capacity of inheriting, to bi‘ de¬ 
termined by the King’s courts. I’his was the purport of a 
law enacted in a pariianicnt at Tewkesbury, on the 12th 
Oct. 18 Hen. III. Anno 1234. 

‘‘The clergy, no longer at liberty to decide upon the 
question of Basiardv, had now lost all hopes of introducing 
the canonical doctrine of legitimation^ into the body of the 
English law. They therefore determined, from this time, 
to make no return wliatsocver to the King’s court.s upon 
any writ of inquiry that should be sent to them under ih'fc 
circumstances of so material an alteration in the form of 
them. Accordingly, when the nobles assembled in parlia¬ 
ment afMerton on the 23d Jan* 20 lien. III. An. 12.35-6, 
were directed u> report, upon the case of a person horn be¬ 
fore wedlock, ' whether he could inherit in like manner as 
one that was born after,* the spiritual lords, as they could 
not give sentence in the aftirmative, without arraigning the 
law of the land, or, in the negative, without derogating 
from the authority of the church, refused to give an an¬ 
swer of any kind. Yet, as a last effort for carrying their 
favourite point, they requested the temporal lords with great 
importunity to admit Pope Alexander’s canon into the 
body of the English law. But the barons, though it would 
Jttave enabled them to render their illegiiimaic offsnnng (which ’ 
was at that time a pretty numerous one) capable of succes¬ 
sion ; yet, preferring tneir liberty as Englishmen, to the 
totification of their private inclination as narents; and 
foreseeing that if they accepted the benefit of uie papal laws 
in one instance, they could not with consistency except to 
them in others, rejected the proposal, however agreeable 
their wishes, lest their acceptance should make way for Uie 
3 F 2 
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•iiitimiuotion of a system whose pjcniiis and essence nas ar» 
biirary azid despotic. Tliey replied nnaniniously/, and, as is 
oijscivfd by an able writer, witli a spnit that does iionuur ; 
to tiu'ir memory, ‘ Noluinus Leges An;;tia! inuiare, tpiie 
liucustiuc usitatae sunt ct approbaiai.’ 1 ’hey had nothing 
(to use the words of anotlier elegant writer on this occasion) 
tooliject to the proposal itself, but they were afraid for the 
CoNSTlTBTION.” — 

Many such interesting notices of our ancient laws, 
tJustoms, and modes of thinking may be traced in this 
volume, winch is also enriciied by a valuable stock of 
biogr.iphicai mafcrials : The latter being mostly origi¬ 
nal, we shall perhaps giatify a very numerous class of 
readers by extracting what is said of the learned 
Jeremiah Markland, Jisq. of whom we have here an 
excellent j^irtrait. In this account we omit only the 
notes, to which, however, wc beg leave to reter the 
curious reader: 

P. oM). “ I'lie town of Dorking derives lustre from 
hating bec.i tlie retreat of the learned Jeremiub Markland, 
during lli« la.t twenty-four years of his life. He was one 
of the most learned and penciraiiiig critics of his age, and 
not ninre vain ‘d I'or his universal rending, tlian beloved for 
the excelleni-e of Ids heart, and iiriniitivc simpliciiv of his 
innnners. The friendship that froni early hie subsisted 
between the late celebrated printer, Mr. liowyer, and this 
eminent scliolar, Arcadn amho, will justify our ciil.irging 
on the history of such y man, from materials furnished by 
Mr. Nichols, who had an etpial regard for his ineinory and 
character. 

“ He was one of the twelve ehildien of the l?ev. Ralph 
jMarUl.ind, A.M. of .Icsus College, Cambridge, author of 
‘The Art of Sliooting J''lying;’ .iinl N'icar of Childwc'il, 
I^ancashirc (ill the gilt of the bishop of Chesiei); whose 
life was strictly cnnlonnahlc to the iloetrine he preached ; 
and he was esteciuod, by all who knew him, us an orna- 
incnt to the church, and a dignity to human nature, 
.lercmiah was born Oct. t; 3 , ibcy;; educated at Christ’s 
lIospit.ll; and thence sent to Peter-honse, of whicli, at bis 
death, he was senior fellow. \ faniti copy of verses by 
him .appeared in the ‘ ('.inihridgc Graiulations, l/l-f and 
in 1717 he ably vindicaterl the character of ATr. Addison, 
against the Satire of Mr. Pope, in an English copy of 
verses ins.-'nliod to the Countess of Warwick. Rut he bi*- 
tarne first distinguished in the learned world by bis ‘ Ejtis- 
•ola Critiea, 17 ^ 3 ,’ Hvo. addressed to Rishop Hare, in 
which heg.tvc many proofs of extensive erudition and criti¬ 
cal sag.ieiiy. lie was deeply engaged in notes and emen¬ 
dations on Propenins ; and promised a new edition of the 
1 'hebaid .iiid Achillcid of Statins, (Pref. p. xxi.) But he 
fubli.shod only an edition of the ‘Syhae, 1728 ,’ 4 to; for 
which he solicited the communications of the learned. 

“ In 1740, Dr. Davis, president of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, obliged the learned world by a valuable edition 
ill quarto, of the Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius; ‘ cui 
acresseront viri cruditissimi Jcr. Marklandi Annntatioiies.' 

“ Mr. Markland’s next publication was a valuable vo¬ 
lume of ‘ Reinatks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, 
and of Rrutiis to Cicero. In a l.«iter to a Friend. With 
a Di$.sertatioii upon Four Orations ascrilted to M. Tullius 
Cicero: viz. 1 . Ad Quirites post Kediluiii: 2 . Post Rc- 
ditum in Senalu: 3 . Pro Dntno sua, ad Pontifices: 4 . Dc . 
JIaruspicuin Rcs|)onfis. To which arc added some Ex- L 
tracts mil of the Notes of learned men upon those Orations, 
and Observations on them, 174 :i,’ 8 vo. attempting to prove 
them all spurious and the works of some sophist. 

“An excellent little Treatise under the title of 'De 
Grxcuruni Quinta Declinatione Imparisyllabica, et inde 
Ctirmata Laiinoiuin Tenia, Questio Gr.nnmalica,’ 1761, 
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4to. No more than forty copies having been printed, which 
were all given away; it was annexed in 1763, to an admi¬ 
rable edition of the * Supplices Mulieresc of Euripides, in 
4to. but without his name; the omission of which, Dr.' 
Foster told him, occasioned the liook not to have fair play. 
Why this was pablishcd anonymously, a letter from him 
to Mr. Rowycr will explain. ‘ zVs to the compliments of 
scholars, I believe you do not set any great value upon 
them, and I believe ! set as little; to avoid which iiiyself, . 
and to excuse others the necessity of making them rigni or / 
wrong, were two reasons why no name is put lo this edi-. 
tion.’ 

“ Mr. Markland assisted Dr. Taylor in his editions of 
l.ysias and Demosthenes; Dr. Mnsgrave in his llvpolKtus, 
17 . 95 , and Mr. Bowyer in an cdilioii of seven plays of So¬ 
phocles, 1/58; by the notes which he comniunicatcd to 
the respective editors. The like service he conferred on 
Mr. A maid, in the second edition of his ‘Commentary on 
the Book of Wisdom.’ His very happy elucidations of 
many passages in the New Testament may be found in 
Mr. Bowvcr’s ‘ Coiijcctnres’ marked in the 8vo. edition 
with an R. and considerably enlarged in the 4lo edition 
from the margin of his copy of Mill’s New Testament. 

“ He began at ('anibridge an edition of part of Apuleius, 
of wliicli seven shr-ets were printed oft', from Morell’s French 
edition ; but on Dr. Bentley’s sending him a rude message 
concerning his having left out a line that was extant in one 
of tlie MSS. he ‘^topt short, and went no farther. Part of 
the impression w'as for iiianv vears in Mr. Bentham's hands ; 
but Air. Howver (who Would h.ive carried on the work) 
could never obtain a copy of it.—In 1 / 46 , he threw out 
some distant hints of poVdiriiing the rest of Statius; and ia 
one of his letters dated 1771 , he mentioned a work as being 
in forwardness, under the title of * Qucslioncs A^'ctiusitue ad 
Hnratii Carmina,’ &e. having got as far as Serin. I. 3 . in 
the transcription. But, about the year 1774 , he destroyed 
almost ail Ins A'ISS. 

“ After he obtained a fellovv.ship, he was a tutor at Pe- 
ter-liouse, and once visited France; in 1743, he resided 
at Tvvyford ; but from 1744 to 1742 at Ucklicid in 
Sussex; and from that year till his death he boarded at 
a very good fanri-honse belonging to Sir John Evelyn, 
callecf Millon-(k)iirt, occupied by Air. Rose, in the Hamlet 
of Aliltun, neiir Dorking; where he described himself, in 
175.5, to he, ‘ as much out of the way of heafinf', as of 
gel tins. Of this last, (he adds) T have no desire; the 
other 1 .should l>c glad of.’ In this sequestered situation he 
saw its little company as he possibly could, and his walks, 
were ahnest confined to the narrow limits of his garden. 
What first induced him to retire from the world is not 
known. It has been supposed to have proceeded from dis¬ 
appointment ; but of what nature it is not easy to imagine. 
There is a traditionary report, that he once received a mu¬ 
nificent proposal from Dr. Mead, to enable him to travel, 
on a most lilieral plan, in piirsnit of such literary matters as 
should appear eligible to himself; and that his retirement 
arose from a disgust his extreme delicacy occasioned him 
to take during the dl/ipciation. He was certainly disinte¬ 
rested to an extreme. Money was never considers by him 
as a good, any farther than it enabled him relieve die 
necessitous; and in 17&5 he had a fresh etoortunity of in¬ 
dulging his benevolence to the fullest extent! by distre^ing 
himself to support the wjidow with whom he lodged in a 
law-snit with her son, which, after an enormous e^nce 
lo Mr. Markland, was terminated against the widowt^ His 
whole fortune after that event was expended in relieving the- 
distresses of this family. Whatever sums he fould com¬ 
mand were constantly disposed of in their support. Yet it 
was with difficulty he coyld be prevailed on to accept the 
pecuniary as^stance which many of his friends were de¬ 
sirous of afTording him. Eroin' w,ijr<itrthy bbhop 
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Law, for rVhom he justly enteriained the highest regard, 
and whose benevolence he repeatedly ex|)erienced, he not 
wnboiil hesitation Received a present in August 1766 ; .md 
hi the same month received a generous ofler of archbishop 
Seeker, fn the October follovung, he declined even enter¬ 
ing into a correspondence with iiii old acquaintance who 
wished to serve him. On the receipt of a hatfdsunie snin 
from Dr. Barnard, he wrote thus to Mr. Bowver, .Itilv 12, 
17 ^ 7 - ‘I received yours thi,s morning, togeihcr with that 
of I)r. B. which £ have not yet 0 (K'ned, nor shall. I moan 
to the hill part; hut this must not he ineniioiied fur the 
world, for fear of giving oH'enec. One thing sou may 
mcntio'i as you please, that I jnigreativ s.itislied with his 
not writing to me; it looks us if he did not like to he 
thanked; whicli to me is a sure murk of a noble mind. 
The Provost bus much ui he.irt the uHaii'of a peiisinii; and 
I should not wish an alluir of that, or indeed of any sort, 
in the hands of a belter solicitor.' 

“ Ivarly in 176 ;), he condescended to accr|>t from Mr, 
Strode, to wlioiii he had been tutor, an annuity of .L'. 100 
which, with the dividends arising from his fellowship, was 
from that year the whole of his income. I'lie disposal of 
his books became now to him a matter of serious concern. 
He wished them to be in the hands of the friend to whom 
he presented the greater part of them in his life-time, a’nd 
the remainder at hit deatli. (Ur. Heberden.) In 1771, he 
was agreeahlv gratified by the news of Mr. Bowyer’s 
prolTereil legacy of £.500 ; not .so much on his own ac- 
couiii, as for lus sister ('.ulieriiie heforementioned, \v!u> m 
some degree depended on him for support. For the amount 
of tills legacy or any pan of it, either Mr. Marklaiul or his 
sister hud ]>eruiission to draw, wliciievcr they might think 
proper. * 

“On the 10th of November, l77-^>, he tells Mr. powyer, 

‘ Mr. Nichols writes, you are iiidehled to me £.52 5s. i)d. 
which is more than I apprehended, and above the sum which 
1 proposed to have in your or his hands (.l’.4l)j for niv 
bnriul.’ That he was hiiiiutcly exiict in his accounts i,s 
plain from his letters. In his connexions with Mr. Bow- 
yer, however, he had so implicit a coniidence in the punc¬ 
tuality of his friend, as never to require a voucher. 

“ If ambition had been Mr. Markland's aim, he might 
have gratified it; there being a positive proof under his own 
hand that he twice declined to offer himself as a candidate 
for the (ireek professorship, a station where abilities like 
his would h.avc been eminently displayed ‘On the 28ih ol 
February, 1743-4, I suppose you have heard that the Greek 
professor of Oxford is dying. I am invited very kindly to 
accept of it by several friends, who have given me informa¬ 
tion, and advised me to be a candidate. AAA tjww issrils 
' n f'iS-io'e'is to s|>eak in the language of a 

Greek professor; and instead of going a hundred miles to 
take it, 1 would go two hundred miles the other way to 
avoid it.’ Again, Feb. 27, 174()-60, ‘ I have lately lutd 
two letters from the vice chancellor (Dr. Keene, our master) 
who wishes me to take the (Tteek professorship, which is 
about to be vacant again. You wl^know me, will not 
Wonder that I have absolutely refused to be a candidate for 
it. This, pei(haps, ti a secret at present, and ilicrcforc do 
not nieiitiori il Uj any body.’ Bishop Hare would have 
provided lor biai,.‘if he woulit have taken orders, but ‘ non 
saxa^udis surdiora navitis,’ as Mr. Clarke obtterved in a 
letter to Mr Bowycr. For great jlart of his life, .md fiartiv 
cularl^uring the last twenty years of it, he was much af¬ 
flicted with the gout, which he held to be ' one of the 

f reatest prolongers of mortality in -Nature's store-room, as 
eing so great an absorbent of all other maladies.’ It first 
attacked him in 1766 , an.! be had a severe fit in May 1775. 
In June 17 ( 37 , ^le was afflicted with the St. Anthony’s fire; 
in August Y^ith the yfllow jaundice j in April r 772 he had 
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an .utack of the stone; and in October 1773> he thus de» 
.scribes himself: * My conipl.'iinis are the same .'IS yours, 
owing to the vtime cause, much silting still. Forty yeats 
ago 1 drank nothiiia but water for several vetirs; bin Dr, 
Boerhaavc told me tli.at when I grew old 1 nnisi come to 
wine, which I fin.l to he true; so that now I have bid 
adieu to water and all its works, except chocol.itc, which 
wiilt eggs and milk are my chief support; one bottle of 
wine serves me four or five ilays.’—He conlinuctl to corres¬ 
pond with Mr. Bowyer till withtii a few weeks of bis 
ile.-itb ; when he was prevciilcd by a severe att.ack of the 
gout, attended hv a fi'ver, which pul ail end to his existence 
in this world July 7, I77tj-” 


lit port of flic (lo!ii/:i!tlrc of the Highland Society 0 / 
Hcot/aiitl, (ippointed to inquire into the ]^utu3e end 
j-iiithentiiitii ot the I'ot/i>s of Osxian. Ds'aien up <f<> 
eoiding to the Dirretions of the Cor3miitlre, by Ileniy 
Mackeii/ic, itsConvenor and Chan man. With 
II copious .Ippriidi.v, containing some of the Prineijhtl 
Ih’ i.niinfs on uhieh the Heporf isjounded. Sro, I'J.v. 
Euiphtn ‘^h, L'lin.stabli. 180.5, 

Our readers will recollect that, in revievving a 
Dis-ertation by Mr. Lain" on the Authenticity of 
Ossian’.s Poems, wc mentioned that the Highland 
Society of S."othind were then preparing a work, in 
whit h docitmenls might be cxpecteil to ciuifirm fur¬ 
ther those conclusions with regard to this question 
which to us seemed already well establislied. 'J'hat 
work is now before us; ainl certainly our expectations 
in regard to ils contents have not been tlisnppuinietl. 
We were too well awan; of tlie extreme ditiiculty of 
procuring the requisite documents in the present al¬ 
tered stale of tiie Highlands of Scotland, not to be ap¬ 
prehensive that tlie result of the inquiry would be short 
of what those, who ditl not understand these dilHcul- 
lies, might be apt to expect from the zeal and tibilities of 
the gentlemen to whom it was entrusted. Tlieir ef¬ 
forts, Itowevcf, altb'ntgh perhaps not adequate to their 
wislu's, have sueteeded .so far as to throw very great 
light on life points in dispute, and to alforcl tlie means 
ot forming a decisive judgement to every persoa 
whose object is candidly and impartially to ascertain 
the truth. 

In order to enable our readers to judge more fully 
of the labours and success of the committee, wc shall 
first give an account of the contents of their report, 
and afterwards state what ap^iears to us to have re¬ 
sulted from their researches. The committee, in 
order to elicit what infornration it might yet be pos¬ 
sible to collect with regard to the authenticity and 
nature of the poems ascribed to Ossian. jiarticularlv 
those published by Macplierson, circulated the follow¬ 
ing set of queries through such parts of the Highlands 
and Lslands, and among such persons resident tliere, 
as seemed most likely to afford the information re¬ 
quired. 

“I. Have you ever heard repeated or sung any of 
the poems ascribed to Ossian, translated and published 
i)y Mr. Maepherson ? By whom have you Iward them 
so repc.ated, and at what time or times ? Did you ever 
commit any of them to writing, or can you remember 
them so well as now to set them down ? In either of 
these cases, be so good as to send the Gaelic origUiak 
to the conouttce. 
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" 2. The same answer is rer|nested concerning any 
other ancient poems of the same kind, and relating to 
the same traditionary persons or stories with those in 
Alacpherson's collection. 

" j. Are any of the persons, from wliom you heard 
any such poems now alive ? Or are there, in ymir pan 
of the country, any persons who rememher and can 
repeat or recite such poems ? If there are, be so good 
as to examine them as to the manner of their getting 
or learning such compositions; and set down, as 
accurately as possible, sucli as they can now repeat 
or recite; and transmit such their account, and siich 
compositions as they repeat to the committee. 

“ 4. If there are, in your neighbourhood, any persons 
from who(,i Mr. Maepherson received any poems, in- 
quire particularly what the poems were which lie so 
recoilcd, the manner in which he received them, and 
how he wrote them down; shew those persons, if 
you have an opporlunity, his translation of such 
poems, and desire them to say if the translation is ex¬ 
act and literal, or, if it did'ers, in what it ditiers from 
the poems, as they repeated them to Mr. Maepher¬ 
son, and can now recollect them. 

“ A. Be so good to procure every information you 
conveniently can, with regard to the traditionary be¬ 
lief, in the country in which you live, concerning the 
history of Fingal and his followers, and that ot (issian 
and his poems; particularly tlnne stories and poems 
puldished by Mr. Maepherson, and the heroes men¬ 
tioned in them. I'ransmit any such account, and any 
proverbial or traditionary expression in the original 
Gaelic, relating to the subject, to the committee. 

6. In all the above inquiries, or any that may 
occur to—— in elucidation of this subject, he is 
requested by the committee to make the inquiry, and 
to take down the answers, with as much impartiality 
and precision as possible, in the same manner as if it 
were a legal question, and the proof to be investigated 
with a legal strictness.” 

But however well these queries might be calculated 
to elicit the requisite information, many difficulties 
served to obstmet the researches of the committee. 
From the complete change which the manners of the 
Highlanders have undergone within the last fifty years, 
the knowledge of their ancient poetry is now confined 
to a few persons of extremely advanced age, whose 
memories still retain a small portion of the songs they 
had learnt in their youths. But it is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult to obtain possession even of the small remains 
of the ancient poetry which are in this manner still 
preserved. While Gaelic was the only language of 
the people, and while it was employed in all their in¬ 
tercourse and transactions, it was read and written by 
many persons of every description. The case is now 
widely difterent. The English language is used in the 
chief transactions of the people, and those of a better 
condition seldom speak Gaelic even in their daily in¬ 
tercourse with each other. The practice of writing 
Gaelic is still more fallen into di.snse; andinacir-< 
cuit of many miles a person often cannot be found 
capable of writing down Gaelic from the mouth of a 
speaker. These circumstances must have often pre¬ 
vented the committee from procuring such remains 
of ancient poetry as were still retained by memory. 
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Besides this difficulty, the committee met with 
others not less perplexing. Dr. Johnson has some¬ 
where S lid, ' that a man does not like to have his 
creed di.sturbcd at thi eescore.’ Tlie men to whom the 
inquiries of the committee were addressed, had gene¬ 
rally long pa.ssed that period of life, and the tradi¬ 
tionary histories and poetry of their fathers, were, in 
their belief, of such indisputable, authenticity as it was 
needless to inqtiire into, ami it rather otfeiuled them 
to doubt. Siirli of tlicm as thi.s idea did not prevent 
from answering the committee’s inquiries, freqaently 
answered them in a manner which a man tiamr.illy 
enough adopts, who is unused to discussion or dispute, 
and who does not think it necessary to suit his infor¬ 
mation to a scepticism of which he ne\cr dteamed 
himself, and which he hardly concehes it posj-ilde for 
others to entertain.” 

Another circumstance, which in many instartre.s 
must have preventcti the Society from pmcurMig all 
the information which it was pos.nble to procure, arose 
Iroin the indiiTcrcnce or carelessness of many ol those 
persons who had it in their power to throw much 
light on the points in dispute. Some persotis in¬ 
deed, (whose assistance is very handsomely acknow- 
Icilgcd by the committee,) f'lt a oalriolic zeal for the 
prc.servalion of the remains of their ancient national 
poetry, and this zeal was not spent in fruitless wishes, 
but led them to exert themselves with diligence in 
its behalf. Many, however, wljo retained portions of 
it in their niemoiy, who nught have been able to take 
them down irom the mouths of others, or even who 
had got very beautiful paisages in manuscript, either 
received the queries ot the committee with indiffe¬ 
rence, or siifl'ered a temporary glow of zeal to be 
speedily extinguished. Whole poems were often suf¬ 
fered to die along with those that ictained them, 
while the labour of a day, or even a few hours might 
have rescued them from oblivion; and manuscripts 
were often thrown by so carelessly that the owner, 
when pressed to communicate them, could not re¬ 
member how he liad disposed of them. Such inatten¬ 
tion to an object, in which their national fame may 
seem so much interested, may be thought a reproach 
to the Highlanders of Scotland. But it is, perhaps, 
not so much to be attributed to the men, as to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. The old men 
whose memories retain such poems as they learnt in 
their younger years do not lind themselves held in 
honour on this account, and listened to with admira¬ 
tion, as they were in former times. Persons of a bet¬ 
ter condition speak a different language, and are inca¬ 
pable of understawiing their recitatioo%;,^tven were 
they inclined to listen to amidst.|iQrsoitB of a 
very different naiure. The p^rer sort, who still un¬ 
derstand the language, are too much engaged with 
the cares of procuring a scanty subsistence to have 
much concern about 4he exploits of their ancestors. 
Enthusiasm for the honour either of their cJfUDtry 
or their clan must have lost much of its' pomr in 
the breasts of men, who have been taught to look 
to the wilds of America as the onlyrrefoge from 
their distresses. In this state of things, the old per¬ 
sons who jtill retain the andent, songs, have few 
.temptations to^Kreise their metnories, .«Dd must. 
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therefore recall them imperfectly and with an effoi t. 
On the other hand, those who from their education 
add opportunities might be expected to feel more zeal 
for the reputation of their country, having their minds 
entirely averted from such pursuits as are ^.-counted 
in the ancient heroic songs, being in general little ac¬ 
quainted with the Gaelic language, .'nd having no 
Vitnmediatc interest to prompt their exertions, have 
, ^♦ten not felt themselves inclined to sacritice either 
their business or their ease to the investigation of the 
antiquities of their country. 

While such obstacles stood in the way of the com¬ 
mittee, it could not be expected that their inquiries 
should be completely satisfactory; and our readers 
will probably rather be surprised at what they have 
atchieved, than that they have not atchieveJ more. 

In order to render the public better acquainted 
with the present state of the question, the committee 
have given an historical account of the several collec¬ 
tions of Gaelic poetry which have been made, with 
some observations on their nature and merits. The 
first collector was Jerome Stone, a self-taught genius, 
who, among Itis other acquirements, included an ac¬ 
quaintance with tlie Gaelic language. Struck with the 
beauty of some of the aucieul songs, he made a 
tra’islation of them into English rhyme, and transmit¬ 
ted a specimen of them to the Scot’s Magazine. 
His manuscripts, or a portion of them have been re¬ 
covered j but he lived in an extremely tmfavourahle 
part of the country for making a collection, anc^dif- 
ficult circumstances and an early death prevented him 
from making any considerable progress in his at¬ 
tempt. 

The next collector of Gaelic poetry was tlie cele¬ 
brated James Maepherson. Mr. Ilome, the author of 
Douglas, having accidentnlly become acquainted with 
him at a watering-place, happened in the course of 
conv'ersation to learn from Mr. Maepherson that to 
li$te.n to the tales and songs of their bards, some of 
which contained much pathos and poetical imagery, 
was a favourite amusement with the Highlanders. 
At Mr, Home’s desire, Mr. Maepherson translated to 
him some fragments which his memory served iiim to 
recollect. The beauty of those fragments struck Mr. 
Home and his friends to whom he communicated 
them so forcibly, that they prevailed on Mr. Maepher¬ 
son, who was rather averse to an undertaking from 
which he then did not foresee any particular advan¬ 
tage, to publish them in a small volume at Edinburgh, 
of which they agreed to superintend the publication, 
-ond defray its e;tpence. To this volume Dr. 
Blair wrote an'iutroductio^. Its publication attracted 
universal attention; and Ifah literary circle at Edin¬ 
burgh, of which the individuals, Mr. D. Hume, Dr. 
Bobertsoji, and others, have been since so well known 
to the wo.rld, agreed to induce iU editor, by a sub¬ 
scription, Jp perform a tour through the Highlands, 
for the pi||^se.of coMccfmg larger and more complete 
pieces of pceiry vh-ch he informed them he knew to 
exist there, and <jf which some of the fragments al¬ 
ready published were small detached parts. He par¬ 
ticularly nwntioped a,poem of an Epic form, ofeonsi- 
deralijj length, on the subject of the wsyriof the re- 
ttttwit^ Eiop, or Fiugal, (a name fan^ar to ^ery 


ear in the remote parts of the Highlands), which he 
thought might be collected entire. _ Under this pa¬ 
tronage he performed his literary journey in l7m>, 
transmitting from time to time to the subscribers, and 
to others whose friendship was interested in his suc¬ 
cess, accounts of his progres-s, and of the poems he 
had been able to collect. TJte districts through which 
be travelled were chiefly the north-west parts of in- 
verness-shire, the Isle of Sky, and some of the ad¬ 
joining islands; places, from their remoteness and state 
of manners at that [teriod, most likely to aflbrd, in a 
pure and genuine state, the ancient traditionary tales and 
poems, of which the recital then formed, the favourite 
amusement of the long and idle winter evenings of the 
Highlanders. On his return Mr. Maepherson com¬ 
municated to his liteiary patrons the result of his ex¬ 
pedition ; and soon after he published tlie trauslalinn 
of Fingal atid some other detached pieces. In I7f?5 
he published one division of the original of Temnra, 
with a translation of the whole of that poem. At his 
death he left a thousand pounds to defray the expence 
of a puhlicaliou of the originals of the wliulo p(x.‘ms 
which he had translated. The originals werq left in 
the possession of his executors; but whether from 
their carelessness, or front whatever other cause, they 
have not yet been published. Wc understand, how¬ 
ever, that the publication will not now be long dc- 
fcricd. 

Some lime after the appearance of this collection 
by M.acpherson, a collection of antient poems was 
m.ide in Ireland by an ingenious lady, iVliss Brooke. 
They are, by her own acknowledgment, of a later 
date than that in which Ossian flourished, and are 
sup)iased to be compositions of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries. They display very considerable merit; 
but to the simplicity of the more antient poetry, «o 
find here .snperadded the embellishments of magical 
machinery. 

About the year 1780, Mr. Clark, land-surveyor, in 
Badenoch, published translations of antient Gaelic 
poetry, containing, among other pieces, an entire 
poem, entitled Morduth. In the same year, Mr. 
Hill, an English gentleman, procured copies of seve¬ 
ral Gaelic poems during an excursion in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland. As he was ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage, and consequently incapable of distinguishing 
the good from the bad, his collection is ranch cor¬ 
rupted, and the translation he procured to he made, 
very inaccurate. A few years afterwards a pretty 
large collection of Gaelic poems, antient and modern, 
was published at Berth, by Mr. John Gillies, book¬ 
seller. As he was an entire stranger to the Gaelic 
language, hi.s zeal which prompted him to the under¬ 
taking could not enable him to render the collection by 
any means correct. 

The most full, correct, and beautiful collection 
made since the time of Maepherson, is that by Dr, 
SmAh, of Carapbelton, in Argyleshire. In 1780 he 
published a Collection of Antient Poems,'translated 
from the Gaelic of Ossian, Ullin, Orran and others; 
undin 1/87, the originals of these translations. An 
account of the manner in which this collection was 
procured is annexed to his publication by Dr. Smith. 
Some of these piecea are in no respect inferior to 
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Uio<iC published by MiK phersou. One poem, “ The 
De.nh ot Gaul,” ispeihaps snpeiior boih in sublimity 
and tenderness, llic eonimittee li:i\e given several 
e.\ii’.icts Irom it translrttid literaily tioin the original 
which is subjoined. I’o enable our readers to form 
some judgment ot the l e.miyof the poem, we shall 
extract the opening cf ilie poem, in uliicli Ossian 
laments his forlorn and desolate situation. Every al¬ 
lowance will he made by tlie candid lor the apparent 
abruptness of a translation made line iur line, and al- 
tnobt word tor woid : 

‘ Is not this filenec of night mournfid, 

Whilf she .spreads her ilark clouds over llie vales? 

Sleep'h.is clesecndcd ou the youth of I lie cliaee 
Upon the heath, Ids dog resting against his knee. 

’I'iic children of the iiioiiniains he pursues 
In his dreaio, while his sleep is forsaking him.— 
Sleep, ye cliddreii of fatigue. 

While c<ich .star hut aseends the height. 

.Sleep, siiifl dog of tlic cuuise, 

Ossian will not iiuerriipl your slumbers, 
i am watching alone ; 

Soothing to me is the gloom of night, 

Wbile i travel from dell to dell. 

Without hope of morning ot dawn.—- 
Sparc thy light, O sun ! 

And do noi consume so f.ist thy torches : 

l.ikc the king of the King.di.ins, generous is thy soul, 

Jliit thy hheialiiy will liereafier fail. 

Sparc tne torches of thousand flames 
In thy blue hall, when thou goest 
Under the doskv gates to sleep, 

Ileneath the tiarken’d skirt of the western sky. 

Sparc them, before they leave thee alone, 

A.S I am, vviihom a person to share iny fondness. 

Sparc them, since there is not a hero to view 
'1 lie blue flame of the he,autiful torches. 

C'aoitian of the jo)f(d lights. 

Thy torches are now darkened ; 

Take ail oak whieh has quiekly faded, 

^'liy dwellings and their people have failed. 

F,ist or west, on the face of thy mountain. 

There is not found of one of them hut the ruin. 

In SeallawH, in Ttiura, or Tiph-mor-ri, 

There is no shell, nor song, nor harp ; 

They are all become green mounds. 

And their stones in their own meadows. 

Tin' stranger w ill not perceive from the desart 
Any one of tliein shewing its liwid through the cloud. 

“ And thou Seallnma, house of my delight 1 
Is this heap thine old ruin ? 

Where now grows tiie thistle, the heath, and the rank 
grass. 

Mourning under the drop of night.— 

Around iiiv grey locks 
Tile soliiar. owlflmiers. 

And tlic roc staris from her bed, 

Wiiliout fearing the nionrnful Ossian. 

Roe of die bellow Coirns, 

Where dwell Oscar and Kion, 

1 will not do ihec any hiir ; 

Never shall thou ho wounded by iny dart.— ® 
To the lop of Svallama 1 siieteh mv hand; 

The dwe'ling has no cover but sk}\ 

I search for the broad shield below ; 

The top of my spear has struck its boss.—* 

Somidiiig boss of I'attlcs! 

Gladdening to me is tliy sound ; 

It awakes the days that hare passed. 


And in spite of age iny soul bounds. 


or. 


As the wind a wakes the flaiiiinghealh of the mountains') 


or. 


A. 


Like the stream of the mountains my soul bounds.' 

Rui far fiom me be the thoughts of war ; 

My spear is htconie a supporting siaH ; 

My bossy shield no more shall iistiikc.— 

Rut what suoiid is tnis that h.is awakened it? 

A niece of a shield worn with age. 

Like the waning [hlaek-edgcdj moon its form. 

'I’lie shield of (iiiut il it. 

The shield of the roni)K]mun of my excellent Oscar.— 
Rill what is this that lias saddened iny soul ? 

Often, 0.-.car, ha.st thou rcceiveil thy fame ; 

The partner oftliy love shall now be the subject of song; 
Oh, Malvina, with thy harp be near!’ 

The following description of the perplexity of 
Erirchoma, when about to leave her child behind 
her in a boat in order to go to the a5sist.tnce of his 
wounded father, cannot fail to atiect every one who has 
a soul to feel the beauties of poetry : 

* She glanced bv the scanty beam 
On the beiuitifnl face of her sun, 

When about to leave him in her narrow skiff.— 

“ liilic of my hwe! he here nnobseri cd 
Asa dove on the rock of Vlacha, 

When gathering lierries for her lender brood. 

Returns often without t.-isiing them. 

While the hawk rises in her thoughts ; 

So relumed three limes Kvirchima, 

Her soul as a wave that is tossed 
From breaker to breaker, when the tempest blows. 

Till she heard a mournful voice from the tree of the 
shore.’ 

We cannot refrain from also inserting the concluo 
sion of the poem, which, as the committee observe, 
is in that style of dignified sorrow and praise, 
which Fingal, whose lamentation over Gaul it coa- 
tain.s. is always represented, in the antient poems, as 
uttering ou the loss of his friends:” 

' What is the strength of the warrior. 

Though he scatter, as wither’d leaves, the battle i 
To-day tiiough he be valiant in the field, 

To-morrow tiie beetle will prevail over him!’ 

• • • • 

' Prepare, ye children of musical strings. 

The bed of Gaul, and bis sun-beam liy him, 

Where may be seer, his resting place from afar. 

Which branches high overshadow. 

Under the wing of the oak of greenest flourish. 

Of (quickest growth, arul most durable form, 

Whirh will shoot forth its leaves to the biceze of the 
shower, ^ » '* ; 

While the frtuth arouniHRitill mther’d. 

‘ Its leaves, from the.exli!emit]r.t 
Shall be seen by ihy f 
And each bird shall ^ 

On a sprig of its verd 
Gaul in his mist^shall h^ 

While virgins are singing i 
‘ Until all of these shall’ 

Your memory shall not be I 
Until the stone crumble into dust^ 

And this tree decay with age; p 
Until streams cease to nth, 

Aitd'the source of the moiidtain waters be dried np^ 

VT a « .a .s ' m 



I Uut^^ere be lost, in the flood of age, 

^ ':.^iKtVarious leadings in other edition^ 
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&eh bird, and tong, and luUect of ito». 

The itrangrr shall not ask, * Who was Mornfft son i 
Or where was the dwelling of (he king of Strumon ?' 

The collection of Dr. Smllb, which contains sotne 
of the most beautiful remains of the (Celtic muse, 
has not hitherto attained that celebrity which it merits, 
nor its author that share of applause which his labours 
have so well earned. The present agitation of the 
question, however, will probably cause the very une¬ 
qual distribution of fame between him and Macpher- 
son to be remedied. 

After this review of the collections of Gaelic 
poetry which have been published, the committee pro¬ 
ceed to detail the materials which they have been ena¬ 
bled to procure to elucidate the object of their in- 
quiiy. From a number of respectable gentlemen 
whose names are mentioned, they have prt»cnred " va¬ 
rious copies or editions (as they may be called) of the 
poems ol Ossian, or poems in imitation of Ossian, 
now in most common circulation in the Highlands.'' 
These remain at present in (he hands of the Society, 
and it is to be hoped that such of them as are worthy 
of publication will be given to the world. 

From Major McLachlan of Kilbride, the com¬ 
mittee have procured part of a very large collection of 
MSS. made by au ancestor of his chietiy in Ireland 
and the adjoining coast of Argyleshire. From Lord 
Bannatyne they received a manuscript pronounced by 
the late Mr. Robertson, keeper of the Register 
Office at Edinburgh, to be a writing of the thirteenth 
century. It contains part of the poem entitled by 
Maepherson, Darthula. " The largest and most 
valuable collection of manuscripts in the possession 
of the Society, was presented to it, on the applica¬ 
tion of the committee, by the Highland Society of 
London. - One of these belonged to the Reverend 
James M'Gregor, Dean of Lismore, the metropolitan 
church of the see of Atgyle, as ascertained by an in¬ 
scription on the MS. itself. It ap{)ears, from the 
dates affixed to it, to have been written at different 
periods from 1512 to 152.9. It contains more than 
11,000 verses of Gaelic poetry, composed at different 
periods, from the time of our more ancient bards, 
down to the beginning of the 16‘th century," Of the J 
poems contained in this collection, the committee 
have given three to the public with literal translations. 
Two of them are said in the manuscript to be the 
composition of Ossian. Of these we shall extract the 
first, as it may remove the doubts of many persons 
who imagine that the style of Ossian's poetry is such 
as could nbt have 
little civilized .t' * 

* Mng do j||s eioodi 
Icng Jligil^as 

'WhiMBi 

Tedi^^ 

Bar h^nM.. 

’^neaiet^ 


reduced a^ong a people so 


night surround me— 
tt Uut is past— 
e I have longed— 
day before., 
day tUkt comes, 
as wont 1 

’ “y fnentls In war. 

And fean of strength are no longer performed; 
GenerOnty, the will and the deed l»ve failed. 

Sad is my heart without an object for Us love. 

Nor power to avenge the feeble. 

Hospiulity and the dripk eff the feast aHatio more; 
' No more the love of the fair or of the .1^% 
toj.. «. ' ■ ? 


In which I was wont to Uke delight. 

On the sword or the dart I no longer rely. 

I do not come up with the hind or the hart. 

Nor do 1 traverse the hills of the elk. 

I hear not of hounds nor their deeds. 

The night of clouds to me is long 

The committee have also procured a collection of 
ancient poems made by Mr. Duncan Kennedy, for¬ 
merly school-master .at Craignlsb, in Argyleshire, and 
now resident in Glasgow. Dr. Smith had procured 
some of the poems he published, at least editions of 
them, from this man. Several poems in this collec¬ 
tion correspond with those in the collection of the 
Dean of Lismore and that publi-sbed by Miss Brookes. 
The committee have given an account atW extracts of 
a very beautiful poem, entitled Conloch, as it appears 
in this collection of Kennedy. 

The committee produce as a part of their evidence, 
a particular examination of the original left by Mae¬ 
pherson, compared with his translation. Tlie pas¬ 
sage 'relates to the engagement of Fingal with the 
Spirit of Loda in Caricthura, and was received from 
Mr. Macplierson's executor. On this subject we 
shall make some observations presently, as well as on 
the other documents presented by the committee. 

The ap)>endix, which is extremely copious, con¬ 
tains a great body of information and evidence in re¬ 
gard to the various objects to which the altciition of 
the committee was directed. A number of letters to 
Dr. Blair, in answer to his inquiries respecting the 
authenticity of Ossian's poems, are here inserted. 
They were procured from the executors of Dr. Blair. 
There are also a variety of letters addressed to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the chairman of the committee, whose 
exertions to forward its object, amidst other important 
avocations, merit the gratitude of every person who 
is anxious that the remains of the antient Gaelic . 
poetiy should be preserved. The facts contained in 
these letters are corroborated by Declarations and 
Affidavits taken down from the mouths of different 
old Highlanders. Hie other principal contents of 
the appendix are (he poem of Fraoch and Mey, frottL. 
the collection of Jerome Stone, with his transjarfon 
in rhyme and a literal translation: theUrnighCnsian, 
or the dialc^ue between jQssian and St. Patrick, from 
Mr. Hill’s collection, both in the original and the 
translation, with observations on it by Dr. Donald 
Smith: letters from Mr. Maepherson to tlie Rev. Mr, 
Maclagan of Blair, relative to his collection while he 
was employed in making it: specimens of Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s juvenile poetry : a specimen of the original 
of Carricthura, with Mr. Maepherson's translation, 
and a literal Latin version by Mr. R. Macfarlane: 
passages from the original of '* The Death of Gaul," 
published by Dr. Smith, and the original of “ the 
Bed of Gaul," with the original of the addresses to 
the Sun, in Cartbon and Carricthura, communicated 
I by th®^ Rev, Mr. Macdtarmid. Besides these there is 
a particular account of the manuscripts now in the 
possession of the Highland Society, with fac-similta 
of the most ancient of them. Various extracts are 
given from the cdlection of Kennedy and others rela¬ 
tive to the times of Ossian, and compared with simi- 
I lar passages in the translations of Maepherson. 

I 3 G 
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One .cclroiion pf these passages, contained in the 
16£!t appendix, merits the particular attention of the 
reader. 'J'he following account of it is given by the 
committee: 

" In Kennedy’s collection, as well as in those furnished 
the Committee bv other;-, .ire scscral jiassages nearly, and- 
SDinctiines altocethb-T liie stiuc, svitli Maepherson's transla¬ 
tion i but neither m Kciuicdy's collection, nor in those of 
the others, docs the pucin in which they occur always cor- 
resj^ond in its title, story, or general tenor, with that in 
which the resembling passages arc given by Macpherion. 
Of these, a^ far as ttn-y are found in the poem of Fingal, 
Dr. D. Sinidi has, at the desire of the Society, formed a 
selection, which will be found in the Appendix, No. 15. 
To this paper the tanninittce requests the iiarticnlar atten¬ 
tion of the .Society. Tlie Doctor has, by tlio Committee’s 
direriion, taken the same liberty which Mr. Maepherson 
may he supposed to have used, namely, that of collecting 
passages, and sometimes even linc.s, from dill'ercut poems, 
and dillerent ciliilons of the s.anie pocua, the ‘ aisjccta 
viruilm portw,' which seemed to relate to, or to be con¬ 
nected with, the jirincipal event in the main poem, as 
found in iVIacphcrson'.H publication. The Committee has 
been at pains to have the translation as scrupulously literal 
as the nature of the two languages would admit. Perhaps 
indeed, in some passages it may incur the censure of oo- 
seurity and abruptness, hy a too close adherence to the ex¬ 
pression of the oiiginal. liy comparing this translation 
with Maepherson’s, in some of the longer and most closely 
corresponding passages, even the mere English reader will 
be able, in some degree, to form a judgment of wdiat al¬ 
terations that gentleman may have made in tlie collection 
be gave to the world, either by omitting, supplying or re- 
tining his original; with this saving always, however, 
-whicn the Comiiiitiec must request the Society to keep in 
mind, that it is impossihle to know what copies or editions 
of the poems in question Mr. Maepherson might have pro¬ 
cured, or have had access to.” 

The various documents brought together by the 
coniniittee alfurd the me.'ins of satisfying every un¬ 
prejudiced mind with regard to 'the objects of their 
inquiry. That Fingal, Ossian, Oscar, Gaul, Diar- 
tiiad and other heroes mentioned in the translation of 
Maepherson, lived at a remote period in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland; that traditions of them are pre- 
sfci red in every quarter of the country that lies be¬ 
yond i,hc Grampians; that the songs, tales, and pro¬ 
verbs of (he Highlanders relate to them •, that the 
hills, vallies, and striking natural objects of different 
kinds are called by their names ; that Ossian is every 
where known as the prince of the Gaelic poets j that 
numerous poems ascribed to him are repeated and 
have been collected by various persons : are facts au¬ 
thenticated by so many witnesses of the hrst 
respectability, that it would be superfluous to repeat 
individual testimonie.s. There is not ane letter or one 
testimony transmitted to the Society, which implies 
the most distant doubt of these facts, while every 
one which at all alludes to Uiem, corroborates them 
in tiie strongest terms. Indeed no one could have 
resided a few months or even weeks in the Highlands 
of Scotland, without being perfectly convinced of 
these facts, provided he had not previously formed a 
resolution not to be convinced. 

The committee have also ascertained that a number 
of very old manuscripts, containing ancient poetry, 
existed in the Highlands of Scotland, previous to the 


time of Macplierson. Of these the Society have got 
several into their possession. One of the manuscripts, 
procured from the family of Kilbride, in whose pos-- 
session it has been for two or three hundred years 
back, appears from the character in which it is writ¬ 
ten, of wfneh fac-smiles are given, and from va¬ 
rious other circumstances stated in appendix l<)ih, to 
have been written about the eighth century. The 
other Kilbride manuscripts, which have been com¬ 
municated, bear dates none of which is later than 
the end of the seventeenth century. The manuscript 
communicated by Ia>rd Bauuatyne, is written in a 
very old hand, and bears upon it in a move modern, 
yet still in an old hand, the date It contains 

various poems of Ossian and other bards. Tliere arc, 
several other manuscripts written, as is supposed 
from internal evidence, after an examination by 
pcr.sons conversant in these matters, in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ceiflin ies. We have al¬ 
ready noticed the imixirtant collection of the dean of 
I.ismore, which bears iqxjii it various dates fjoni 
to It! to l.’i'Jf). Thus is the fact of the exLstencc of 
ancient Gaelic manuscripts completely asceitaincd. 

With regard lo the nature of the old poetry which 
is contained in these manuscripts, end which has 
been recovered by various collectois, the few extracts 
which we have given will enable our readers to 
judge. To several of the pieces may justly be ap¬ 
plied what the committee state in regal'd to the an¬ 
cient Omunic poetry, which, from the documents 
they ha^ received, they inform us they can with 
confidence state to have been common, general, and 
in great abundance —^I'hey observe that “ it was of 
a most impressive and striking sort, in a high degree 
eloquent, tender, and sublime.” This opinion, when 
the high literary reputation and indisputable taste of 
the chairman of the committee are considered, must 
have great weight. The h’,)ecimens published in the 
report, under all (he disadvantages of a literal trans¬ 
lation, seem fully to justify the opinion. 

With regard to the authenticity of the translations 
published by Maepherson, it is necessary that we 
should enter into a fuller investigation of the evidence 
which has been adduced. As this is the last body of 
evidence which will probably be collected with regard 
to them, it deserves the attentive consideration of 
every one that is desirous to come to a decision on the 
question. When the originals are published by Mr. 
Maepherson’s executors, according to his.diiections, 
an opportunity will indeed be affmeS of examining 
them critically, and of deducing^mrences from in¬ 
ternal evidence, 'nrr.t it is suchevMB|lBas that before 
us by which tliose who do not dliidP^bd the Gaelic 
language must be chiefly conviOG^dV' ' 

It is to be observed that the facts statettio. the Beport 
serve to do away several presumptive arguments 
against the authenticity'bf the poems published by Mae¬ 
pherson i arguments which weighed much wit^hose 
who had not bestowed a careful examination on the 
question. It was supposed to be something incredible 
that poems of such a length could be-'Jireserved by- 
oral tradition, and it was triampbantlj alledged that 
no Gaelic manuscript could be produced a century 
old. It lias howevet been foond* that poems of e^u^ 
I 8 
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length, or Indeed longer than those in Macpherson's 
collection, havok.becn actually preserved from a re¬ 
mote antiquity ; that individuals have repeated, l>e((>re 
credible witnesses, much more Gaelic poetry tlnn his 
■whole collection ; that the menaory of the bards was 
assisted by writing, ten or twelve centuries bad.; and 
that it was usual for the bards of a family to insert 
favourite poems in the book in which by their tenure 
they were obliged, from generation to gener.itioii, to 
record its genealogy. (»f these f.icts the committee 
have produced ample vouchers, and the ancient ma¬ 
nuscripts actually in tlieir j)os.icssioii, pre.scnt an evi¬ 
dence wliich prejudice cannot call in question. It is 
also observed by the committee, {\vl).it appears to af¬ 
ford a strong presumption of ancient poems being 
preserved entire oven by oral tradition,) that with the 
exception of a somewhat <liiFerent orth()gra|)liy, and 
a few words now obsolete, tl.o language <if tlio most 
ancient manuscripts is much the same with that in 
use by the prolirients nn (Gaelic' at this day, and is 
perfectly intolligihlo to them. ’J'hc sequestered situa¬ 
tion of the Highlanders buIKciently accounts for this 
circumstance. 

The sentiments, manners, and style of the poems 
published by M u pherson, have also greatly staggered 
the belief of persons who imagine that human nature 
at a great distance of time must h.ave been essentially 
dilFcrent from wh.it it is at present; and tiiat men, 
twelve or fifteen eenturics ago, were not only unac- 
quaintcil with many things which we know,,but were 
even destitute of those faculties and feelings which 
heaven has implanted in every reasonable creature. 
But that the manners and sentiments of the persons 
whom Ussijn describes, could be such as he represents 
them, cannot any longer be a question, since wc have 
full evidence that they actually tvcrc so. The un¬ 
doubted ancient songs of the country, both those 
contained in manuscripts and those preserved by oral 
tradition, uniformly represent the manners and senti¬ 
ments of Fingul and his heroes as they are represented 
in the translations of Maepherson. In the extracts 
which we have already given, particularly that from 
the dean of Lismorc's manuscripts, we find the old 
blind Ossian such as we have ever been taught to 
consider him. The epithets mild and generous are 
applied to Fingal wherever be is spoken of. That 
such qualities and a very high degree of sensibility 
may exist among persons in the rudest state of so¬ 
ciety no one c^n doubt, who has read the account of 
the Pelew tslMjdi^ and the narratives of various 
modern travel^fc . Bat this sidqect Dr. Blair has 
fully illustratd^Kliis dissertation. In an old poem 
preserved in KeSSedfy’S collection, of wiuch both the 
original and a translation are given in the appendix to 
the Report of the committee, we have a particular de- 
scriptioa of the manners of Flngal's heroes, from 
whi^ our readers will be enabled to judge what in¬ 
novations in this respect Maepherson may have made 

“ Mournful it is to be to-night in the vale of Cona, 
Without the voice of hound, and without music 1 
My fancy can no longer accomplish its purpose, 

1 ain truly the old'tnafi and the feeble. ^ 

When we wcntla the vale of Cona, 
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Soft and expressive was the music that nccomp!vnied us; 
Many were the men of svortli among ns, 

Nor would we willingly incur displeasure. 

“ When wc would ascend the paths of Cona, 
Numerous were the panics in every ditcciiun, 

To subdue the hart and the hind, 

Manv hundreds of whieli were never to rise. 

“ Many were the herecs, when called upon. 

That w'oiild rapidlv ascend the mountain 
With spear cxposeil in their grasp, 

Tlu ir great sword and their shield : 

While my beloved Fingal and fifty chiefs 
W'^ere assrnihled in the lofty cotirt. 

Ami the sun-beam, set to its flag-stall', 

W';»ved over them its victorious banner. . 
r.ir would disperse asunder, * 

'riiroiigli the sleep hanks of each monnl.iin. 

The .slic,n;>, adicnlurous hand of Fingal, 

IViili bows rc.irly in ilicir grasp. 

Al'licn the deer began to start, 

Wc let flip the hundreds of onr hounds, 

Many n hart, roe, and hind 
Fell, us far ns I could view. 

W\' returned in the evening with the spoil ■ of the citaer. 
To T.iura of the musical strings. 

Where frc(|ucnt our emits and h.irps. 

And many were the bards to sing liie t.de. 

'* Many a shell went round, 

Manv were the new songs which were sung together ; 
Whilst tlic feast svas consiuning in the tower , 

Beautiful and young the Fingalian heroes, 

.foyful in their accustomed course; 

Musical, elegant, comely, valiant, 

W'ith wine, the reward of valour, and meat*. 

Much beloved, unused to falsehood. 

(ihcarful and hapjiy were the heroes of Fingal, 

The heroes, lovely, strong and friendly. 

Of gre.u compassion and extensive fame, 

Wlio wvic generous, liuspllabic, and ever eager 
To prote-i the sir.-iiiger at a distance from his abode. 

In the day of battle, on the field of strife. 

Mightier men ncer were seen. 

W\- would engage a man and a hundred. 

Each Fingalian hero who was a leader. 

W’e never moved but with reluctance 
To give the impetuous battle. 

To mve the forlorn the protection of valour, 

And the wounded stranger the shelter of our shun. 

The numbers that were in my lime ’ 

In Tara of the sweet sounding strings 
Were fourteen hundred and fifty. 

Of our dear friends without blame. 

Without mentioning the young king of Plrail, 

Nor yet the woundra, the aged, or young Kontevi 
Nor the young men that waited on the swords; 

Alas! weak am I with grief. 

Travelling tlte world to and fro. 

And cannot find one person in it like Fingal. 

In generosity and good fortune 
None was ever found to surpass him. 

The heroes have gone to the grave 
Tliat secs not day. 

Which has caused mine eve to be in mist. 

1 am like the lonely wounded bird of tlie wood. 

While 1 mourn without ceasing in the haU, 

Without sight, or offspring, or cause of joy. 

1 am like the tree whose growth has ceased. 

Or like the nut in its withered husk,. 

Ready to drop down to the ground. 

Grievous it is to the sorrowful heart, 

3 a ‘2 
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That it cannot derive relief frooHriends. 

Like the d]fing hart ja mj form. 

My voice sinks under the dew of night!” 

To state even the substance of all the direct evi¬ 
dence which the volume before us contains, in support 
of the authenticity of Macpberson’s translations, 
would greatly exceed our limits. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to a statement of some facts which 
are extracted from the testimonies given in writing to 
the committee. 

Dr. Blair, the author of the sermons, Dr. Fergus- 
son whose eloquent works on moral and political 
science are .so well known, Mr. Home, the author 
of Douglas, ^d Dr. Carlyle their distinguished friend, 
confirm the circumstances which have already been 
stated in regard to the manner in which Maepherson 
was induced to undertake his collection. They were 
fully acquainted with every step of bis procedure, his 
character, his acquirements; and they declare that 
they never have, in any stage of the business, enter¬ 
tained any suspicion of his translations being a for- 
gery. 

Dr. Blair states that some gentlemen who under¬ 
stood both languages, particularly Professor Adam 
Fergusson, told him they had looked into Maepher¬ 
son’s papers, and saw some which appeared to them 
to be old manuscripts; and that, in comparing his 
version with the original, they found it exact and 
faithful, in any parts which they read. Dr. Blair 
also asserts that, upon doubts having been started in 
London of the authenticity of the translations, Mae¬ 
pherson, although naturally disdainful of suspicion, 
*' for some months left (dl the originals of his transla¬ 
tion open to inspection and examination, in Becket 
the bookseller’s shop, and intimated ha advertisement 
in the newspapers, that he had done so. But when, 
after their being left there for a considerable time, he 
found that no person had ever called to look at them, 
his disdain of public censure became still stronger.” He 
could not from thenceforward be prevailed on to take 
any further steps to remove the suspicions of sceptics. 
“ After all the inquiries I have been able to make," 
says'^r. Blair, *' I can find no ground to suspect that 
his devlintions from the original text were at all con- 
siderable. or bis interpolations any more than what 
were simply necessary to connect together pieces of 
one whole which he found disjointed. That his work, 
as it stands, exhibits a genuine authentic view of an¬ 
cient Gaelic poetry, 1 am as firmly persuaded as 1 can 
be of any thing.” 

Dr. Fergusson in his younger days heard Gaelic 
heroic ballads repeated, from which he took down in 
writing a passage which be afterwards recognized 

in the arrival of Swaran, and the single combat 
with Cuchuilin, in Maepherson’s translation of Fin- 
gal.” After Maepherson'a return from his tour. Dr. 
Fergusson stm in his hands fragments which by no 
means appeared of recent writing: the paper was 
much stained with smoke, and daubed with Scots 
snuff.” 

With this testimony of Dr. Fergusson corresponds 
(hat of Dr. Hugh Macleod, professor ofCSturch History- 
at Glasgow, who assured Lord Bannatyne, that *' he 
had seen and examined several Gaelic manuscripts. 
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partly written upon vellum, and apparently of great 
antiquity, in the possession of Mr. Maepherson, con¬ 
taining portions of poetry mixed with other compo¬ 
sitions." 

Mr. Gailiq, an old and venerable clergyman, an 
intimate acquaintance and friend of Mr. Maepherson's, 
states that Mr. Maepherson, on his return from hia 
tour in the West Highlands, came to Mr. G.'s house 
in Brae of Badenoch; and that npon Mr. G. in¬ 
quiring into the success of his journey, Mr. M. pro¬ 
duced '* several small volumes, small octavo, or ra¬ 
ther large duodecimo, in the Gaelic language and 
characters, being the poems of Ussian, and other an¬ 
cient bards," “ I remember, perfectly,” adds Mr, 
Gailie, that many of those volumes were, at the 
close, said to have been collected by Paul Maem- 
hutrich Bard Clanraonuil, and about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Mr. Maepherson anftl I 
were of opinion, that though the bard collected them, 
yet that they must have been written by an ecclesiastic, 
for the characters and spelling were most beautiful 
and correct. Every poem had its first letter of its 
first word most elegantly flourished and gilded; some 
red, some yellow, some blue, and some green; the 
material writ on seemed to be a limber, yet coarse 
and dark vellum: the volumes were bound in strong 
parchment: Mr. Maepherson had them from Clan- 
ronald. At that time 1 could read the Gaelic charac¬ 
ters, though with difficulty, and did often amuse 
myself with reading here and there in those poems, 
while Mf: Maepherson was employed on his transla¬ 
tion. At times we diflered as to the meaning of se¬ 
veral words in the origin.'il." A few stanzas taken 
from the manuscript, and which form part of Fingal 
as translated by Maepherson, are inserted in Mr. 
Gallie’s letter. “ Whether,” Mr. Gailie adds, " Mr. 
Maepherson found the poem of Fingal arranged as he 
gave it to the public, 1 cannot, at this distance of 
time, say. I well remember, that when I first read 
the translation, I concluded that he did. Some 
strokes of the sublime and pathetic I felt for, because 
the translation, highly finished as it is, did not do them 
full justice, in my opinion.” Clanronald some time 
afterwards informed Mr. Gailie, that Maepherson 
had the Gaelic manuscripts from him.” 

To this testimony of Mr. Gailie is added that of 
^rs. Gailie, who says, " not any one thing is more 
in my remembrance, than seeing with Mr. Maepher¬ 
son, when he rqtumed from his tour, the Gaelic 
manuscripts, as described by my ^usband. I remem¬ 
ber Mr. Maepber^ most the translation, 

and he and Mr. Game differing*^\o the meaning of 
some Gaelic words, and tbat^itras much delighted 
with the translation, for 1 wai ftot'ihen well acquainted 
with the Gaelic.” 

Mr. Gailie states that Fingal’s standard was his 
early acquaintance; and'tbat the conflict between Fin- 
igal and the king of Lochlin made such an impression 
on him, that he still remembered part of it at the 
time his letter was written in I SOI. 

With regard to the MSS. mentioned by:Mr. Gailie, 
the son of Clanronald, who gave’(hem ta Maepher¬ 
son, ordered^n action to-be brougb^gainst the latter 
gendemaneibr their recovojr* Ilw death of Mr. 
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Maq>hersan however intervened, and the only one of 
Clanronald's inanjiscripts, which had been recovered, 
is a small mutilated volume containing some songs, 
&c. of no value. With regard to the cause of Mr. Mac- 
pherson's keeping up, and it would appear, destroying 
the principal MSS., Mr. Gallie makes ibe* following 
conjecture ? " 1 remember Mr. Maepherson reading 
the MSS. found in Clanronald’s, execrating the bard 
who dictated to the amanuensis, saying, ‘ D —n the 
scoundrel, it is he himself that now speaks, and not 
Ossian.' This took place in my house, in two or 
three instance.s. I thence conjecture that the MSS. 
were kept up, lest they should fall under the view of 
such as would be more ready to publish their defor¬ 
mities than to point out their beauties. It was, and 
I believe still is well known, that the broken poems of 
Ossian. handed down from one generation to another, 
became corrupted. In the state of the Highlands, 
and its language, this evil, 1 .ipprehend, conid not 
be avoided ; and I think great credit is due, in this 
case, to him who restores a work of merit to its ori¬ 
ginal purity. 

Captain Morrison, (a gentleman who died since 
this declaration, in the k4th or 85th year of his age.) 
states, that from his first recollection he heard re¬ 
peated, and learnt many poems and songs respecting 
Fingal, Ossian, and other ancient heroes; many of 
which were afterwards collected, arranged and trans¬ 
lated, by James Maepherson: that Mr. Maepherson, 
while collecting poems, was at his house in the isle of 
Skye, and gave him, (Capt, Morrison) some of those 
which he (Mr. Maepherson) afterwards translated. 
Captain Morrison, also states that afterwards in 
London, he saw in Mr. Maepherson's possession the 
several manuscripts which he translated, in different 
hand-writings, some of them in his own hand, some 
not, as they were either gathered by hinjself, or sent 
him from his friends in the Highlands, some of them 
taken down from oral recitation, some from MSS. 
Captain Morrison “saw many MSS. in the old Gaelic 
character with Mr. Maepherson, containing some of the 
poems translated, which MSS. they found it difficult 
to read." Capt. Morrison “ was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Janies Maepherson’s abilities and knowledge 
of the Gaelic language; admits he had much merit 
in collecting, arranging, and translating; but that he 
was no great poet, nor thoroughly conversant in 
Gaelic literature ; so far from composing such poems 
as were translated, that he assisted him often in un¬ 
derstanding some words, and suggested some im¬ 
provements : that be .opuld as well compose the pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah, the i^and of Sky, as 

compose a poem lils61|||| of Ossian’s.’* Capt. jSlur- 
rison farther adds, “ tMt amidst all the poetry he saw 
or beard, he could o^. u^ily distinguish Ossian’s from 
that of others, by specific marks, as he could Virgil’s 
from Ovid or Horace : that tbd poetry of the High¬ 
lands can ^ traced back many hundred years ; and 
every species, as well as every period, distinguished 
from one another: so that no difficulty can remain 
in assigning Ossian his own station and era." 

Captain Morrison has also transmitted to the com¬ 
mittee, a cop^' of the original address to Sun in 
Carthob, which heltays he found among Mac- 


pberson’s original papers, when he was fairly tran¬ 
scribing for him. Of this Address to the San, and 
also of that in Carriclhura, the Rev. Mr. Maediarmici, 
of Weem, likewise transmitted to the committee 
copies, of which he give.s the following account 
“ I got the copy of those p(x}m.s about thirty years 
ago, from an old man in Gleolyon. I took it, and 
several other fragments, now I fear, irrecoverably 
lost, from the man’s mouth, tie had learnt ihtm 
in his youth, from people in thd same glen, which 
must have been tong before Maepherson burn.'' 
These copies of the original with literal translations 
are given in the Report and the Appendix. Such 
united testimonies put the authenticity of riiese mo.et 
beautiful pieces beyond all doubt. Somd'variations 
between the editions of Captain Morrison and Mr. 
Macdiarmid shew that they must have been banded 
down by distinct persons, at least one generation pre¬ 
vious to their falling into the hands of those gentle¬ 
men. 

Maldolm Maepherson, of the Isle of Sky, makes 
affidavit, that his brother could repeat a variety of the 
ptvtnis of Ossian, and that he was informed by him 
that Mr. Maepherson, while on his tour in search of 
Gaelic poems, employed himself four days and four 
nights in taking down a number of them from the 
recitation of that brother. The declarant further states 
that bis brother had a Gaelic manuscript in quarto, 
and about an inch and a quarter in thickness, which 
he procured while an apprentice at Locbcarron : that 
he heard his brother almost daily repeat the poems 
contained in this manuscript, which wholly regarded 
the Fion or Fingallians: and that Mr. Maepherson, 
having learnt that his brother possessed this manu¬ 
script, procured it from him, under the promise of 
friendship and future reward. 

Ewan Maepherson, late schoolmaster in Radenocb, 
declares that at the earnest solicitation of Mr. James 
Maepherson, he had accompanied him in bis researches 
after Gaelic poetry, in order to write it down from the 
mouths of the repeaters, the declarant being at that 
time a much more skilful Gaelic scholar than the other. 
He “ declares most explicitly and positively, that 
Maepherson was as incapable of composing xhcli 
{Kienis as those ofO-s-sian, as himself, who co;^.no 
more m.-ike them than l.'ike wings and fiy‘: that he 
firmly believes no man, excepting Ossian himself, was 
ever capable of making such Gaelic poetry as Ossian’s: 
that he was three or four weeks with Mr. Maepher¬ 
son, during which the declarant took down poems of 
Ossian from the recitations of several individuals, at 
difierent places, which he gave to Mr. Maepherson, 
who was seldom present when they vi'ere taken down: 
that the declarant prpeured for Mr. Maepherson from 
Macmhuirich, the represenUitivc of the bards of Clau- 
ronald, a book of ike size of a New Testament, and of 
the nature of a common~place-bimk, which contained 
some accounts of the families of the Macdonalds, and 
the exploits of the great Montrose, together with some 
of the poems of Ossian: that Mr. Maepherson ob¬ 
tained at the same time an order from Clanronald se¬ 
nior on a lieutenant Donald Macdonald at Edinburgh, 
for a Gaelic folio manuscript belonging to the family, 
which vtas caUed the Leabhar Derg, and contained. 
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;is the ueclarant heard Clanronald say, and as he bun- 
self believed, some of the poems of tJssian. 

Sir Jolin Macphersnn trausmirs some pieces of the 
orij^iual of Ossian—(.Ksian’s Courtship of Evirnllin, 
the Address to the Etcninj^ Star, and Ullin’s war 
song, tie declares upon lii.s honour that ite never re- 
reneil any of lhi..se originals Irom Mr. Macpheison, 
that the Address to the Evening Star was copied from 
an oUl MS. which Mi. Maephersou had no access to 
peruse before hi.s I'ingal came abroad i and th.it the 
gentleman who gave him ITHin's war song informed 
him that he had formerly given Mr. Maepherson a 
copy of it at full length. 

Sir James Macdonald wonders at Mr. Maepherson’s 
ab.inrdily im.igining, that because he himself is 
fully convinced of tlie authenticity of Os.siaii’s pix'ms 
every other jxirson should be so likewise. Sir Jainc.s, 
however, is afraid that it will be ditlicull lor any 
other prrsoii to convince the determined sceptic, as 
“ all the niamiscripis of conscqacnce are in his (Mr, 
Maepherson’s) hands; and he alone know.s from what 
paitsoftho Highlands, and from what persons he 
collected them,” ii 

Mr. Lachlan Maepherson, of Strathmashie states, 
that he accompanied Mr. ilacpherson during some 
part of his journey, in search of the poems of Ossian 
through the Highlands; that he assisted the latter in 
collecting them, ami look do%'n from oral Iradition, 
and transcribed from old MSS. btf fur the greatest part 
of those pieces he. has published. Mr. L. Maepherson 
,ndds that since the publication of the translation he h.is 
compared it with the copies of the originals in his 
hands, and found it amazingly literal, even in such a 
degree as to preserve in some measure, the cadence 
of the Gaelic versification ; that some of the heredi¬ 
tary bards retained by the chieftains, committed very 
early to writing some of the works of Ossian; and 
that one manuscript in particular, which be saw in 
Mr. Maephersou's possession, was written as far 
back as the year 1411). 

The Rev. Dr. Maepherson of Slate affirms, that he 
saw a Gaelic ro.inuscript in the hands of an old bard, 

* travelled obout through the Higlilauds and Isles, 
aboW thirty years before 1763, out of which he read, 
in Dr, M's bearing, and of thousands alive at the 
time this declaration was made, the exploits of On- 
chullin, Fingal, 0.scar, Ossian, Gaul, Dermid, and 
the other heroes celebrated in Maepherson's transla¬ 
tions, This bard was one of the Macmhuirich's 
£h>m whom it has already been stated that Maepher¬ 
son procured manuscripts. Dr. Maepherson states, 
that, at the desire of Dr. Blair, he got together the 
persons in his neighbourhood who could repeat any 
of I he poems of Ossian j that he made them repe.it 
what they could in his presence, and afterwards 
carefully compared these fragments with Maepherson's 
translations. The pieces which he thus authenticated 
were the following parts of Fingal j the description 
of Cuchuliin's Chariot, the Episode relating to Faihea- 
Bolis, the actions of Ossian at the lake of l.ego and 
his Courtship of Evirallin, Fingal's combat with 
the king of Locblin. Also the battle of Lora, Dar- 
tbula. the combat between Oscar and Ullin, and the 
lamentation of the Spouse of Dargo. Of these pieces 
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Dr. IMaepherson mentions the names of the re¬ 
hearsers, with the exception of tlje last, which he 
speaks of as sung by thousands in the isles. He also 
states that many more pieces ascribed to Ossian were 
recited by the same persons; that they differed consi¬ 
derably in their recitation both from Maepherson and 
from one another, yet in general without any consi¬ 
derable hurt to the merit of the poem. 

The Rev. Angus Macneil of llovomore, states, 
among other pavticnlars, the following : 

“ Mr. M'Doo!!' ! of In'tiiisd.ili', a parishioner of mine, 
dcehre.l before me ibai lie reincnsbers to h.ive seen and 
riMil, a roiiMcicrab!.’ jwrt of ihc s.iicl ancient manuscript; 
and relie.irsul from memory, before me, some passages of 
ir ih.it agreed c.r«r//w w'iib the irandstion, viz. the terms 
of peace prop.osed by Morla in Swaian's name to Cncliiil- 
lin; Fiiig. Book ii. p. L’tl. Likewise, Fingal’s orders for 
raising hi < si.iiidai'd-', bis orders to his chiefs lieGiire the 
battle, the I liicl's re.'okuions tlicrei.pmi of fighting each of 
them a Locliliii rbief; contained 1.1 ]»age.s 5/ and jS of 
Fing.d, book iv. He concluded with ridiearsing the des- 
oripiion of tl.e .si.v'ie coir.bat between Fing.il aii<I Svvaian, 
vvliicb in the original is expressed in the strongesi language, 
and jiiiferfti/ afiH'cd vviili the translation, which is very 
just here and m all the other places 1 had occ.isioii to ronr- 
parc. The jvassage alluded to, is I'ingal, book v. p.ige (iS. 

“ The nest I examined was one Archibald M'lxll.in, 
likewise a patishionti of mine, who repeated before me, in 
Gaelic, Ossi.ni’s aceount of his own I'ourtsliip of Evcrallin 
at the lake of Lego, irill,out anu Material variation from 
the trail.btion ; I'ingal, hook iv. pages 4;), 60, and 61. 

“ i\«l M'^vliirrieli, a native of this counlry, who with 
liis iireifc'ci ssors for nineteen gfiicrations back have been the 
bards and hi.iorians of the finiiilv of Clanranald, (it being 
eustoniarv with evciv Highland family of note to have 
hards and historians of old,) repeated before me the whole 
of the poem of Darthula, or Clan-Usnoch, with_/eK> i'a~ 
rialiuHs from the translation, which lie declared he saw and 
read, together with many more, in a uiatiu.scripl which 
underwent the same fair, with the roanuseri)it already made 
meniioii of. Declared also, that he is of opinion, the last 
poem in the eolleclion, Berrathon, is contained in a ma¬ 
nuscript which I myself saw him deliver, with three or 
four more, to Mr. Maepherson, when he was in this 
counlry, ami for which Mr. Maepherson gave him a mis¬ 
sive, obliging himself to restore it, which shows that iti 
the opinion of butli, the manuscript contttned something 
of great importance.” 

The same, and other portions of the poems' trans¬ 
lated by Maepherson, are authenticated in a similar 
manner by clergymen and other persons of the highest 
respectability-, who purposely instituted an inquiry 
into the points in dispute, 'ro give an abstract of all 
these testimonir^ would greatly exceed our limits. 
"VVe must lliercfore refer those readers who require 
further testitnonic.s to the report itself. We would in 
a particular manner call their attention to the letter^ 
of Dr. Smith of Campbelton, which 'at once display 
his profound knowledge Of Gaelic literature, and are 
very decisive in respect to the points in question. 

'Die united attestation of so many gentleioin who 
have upheld respectable situations in life, and whose 
testimony in every other instance has passed unques¬ 
tioned, the public will know how to aj^reciate. It is 
to be recollected that these gentlemen were natives of 
the Higbifinds of Scotland, perfqsHy acquainted with 
its langtnge, customs, and manners, and that they 
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related what they kmia to be true. Ou the other 
hand, it is to bejemembered thar those who doubt 
tlie authenticity of Ossian’s poems, are, by their onn 
achHoxikilpnctt/s, iierloctly ignorant ot all these cir¬ 
cumstances. without which it is morally^impossiblc 
that they should from /iwo-a-Zn/^c assert any thing on 
either side of tiie question. Our readers will observe, 
that in respect to the piincipal points of the commit¬ 
tee’s inquiry, the testimony of the ditferent witnesses, 
of persons who lived at a great distance from each 
other, and who were perfectly unknown to each other, 
is in conipleaf correspondence. The testimonies given 
ttJ Dr. Blair forty years ago are in perfect unison with 
those given to the committee at present. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable circumstance that no 
person acquainted with the language, manners, and 
customs of the Highlanders, can be produced who 
entertains any doubt in respect to the points in ques¬ 
tion. VV’e might indeed state, without much danger 
of contradiction, that na traveller, even although ig¬ 
norant of these circnnistances, h.is visited the parts 
wheic iuforinniion could be procured, with a mind 
open to conviction, without returning convinced. In 
the report of the committee we find stated the opinion 
of two travellers, whose judgment no otio will dispute, 
and w hose honour no one e.in suspect who does not 
himselt deserve to be suspected. Lord Webb Sey¬ 
mour, and Mr. Professor Playfair of Edinburgh, men 
eminent in sciences uhtch require peculiar accuracy 
in their deductions, and call for demonstration in their 
proofs, and not less eminent for tlieir taste i5 litera¬ 
ture, in a late tour through the Hehride.s, obtained 
such information with regard to the authenticity of 
the poems of Ossian as to leave no doubt on their 
minds. In an extract from the note-hook of Lord 
Webb Seymour, which he communicated to the com¬ 
mittee, and in which he states several circumstances 
wliicli led to his own conviction, we find tlie follow¬ 
ing passage which may deserve the attention of onr 
linglisli readers:—“ Huvv Johnson could leave Sky, 
without h.tving got rid tif his prcjHiIii?es againt Ossian, 
is indeed astonishing. Inquiries he ceitaiuly made, 
but in such a manner, that Mr. Macphcison of .Slate 
told us they hardly knew what they pointed at, or how 
to answer them.” 

E'rom the evidence extracted in the course of this 
review from the llcport of the Committee, and the 
Appendix, it appears that, if human testimony is to 
be believed, and if the inhabitants of the Highlands of 
Scotland, clergymen and laymen, high and low, 
learned and ignorant, have not consgjred to tell ialse- 
hoods, and have not succeeded in telling these false¬ 
hoods most consistently—a large portion of the poems 
published by Maepherson are exact, or to a conside¬ 
rable degree exact translations of Gaelic poems which 
were repeated in the Higbiauds of Scotland before 
Maepherson made his collectioti, and even before he 
was bprn, and which have since been repeated by 
persons who had no communication with him. 

With regard to the fidelity of Maepherson’s trans¬ 
lations, and the additions or alterations which he may 
have made, it is plainly impossible to decide until the 
, originak left by lifacpberson are publisbUd. There 
teem to be no other meant in the power ofit man by 


which the merits of any translation can be judged of 
but by comparing it with the original. But when 
these originals are once published, which the com¬ 
mittee intorm us they will be, as soon as some preli¬ 
minary difBculties are overcome, the learned in tho 
Gaelic language will have the means of distinguishing 
the gold of Ossian from the inferior metals which 
have been mingled with it. That the poetry of Ossian 
is as distinguishable from that of the other Gaelic 
bards as that of Homer and Virgil is from the other 
poets of Greece and Rome, is attested in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Committee, by those skilled in 
these conipositiuns. But the line between the Gaelic 
poetry of Ossian, and the Gaelic poetry of y aephersou 
must be much mdre distinct. At the time when Mae¬ 
pherson ocmmenccd this collection, he was so far 
from being capable of writing good Gaelic poetry, 
that he was incapable of even speaking that laiign.age 
wiili rorrecincss. A curious instance of this is 
incntioi^ctl In the Appendix. Mr. Maepherson, on 
liis lour ill search of the poems of Ossian, intended 
to ask a man whether he knew any of the poems rela¬ 
tive to the Kingalians; but the terms in winch the 
question was askeil strictly imported “ whether or not 
the Eingalians owed him any thing.” The man, being 
an humourist, replied that really if they had owed 
him any thing, tlic bonds and obligations were lust, 
and he believed any attempt to recover them at lliat 
time of the day w'ould be unavailinga sally of wit 
which so hurt Alacphcrsun that he immediately cut 
short the conversation. This anecdote is told in the 
declaration of Ewan Maepherson, who states that he 
had attended the collector of the poems for the ex¬ 
press reason that he wa.s better acquainted with the 
Gaelic orthography. The testimony of Captain Mor¬ 
rison, who assisted in the translation, is direct and de¬ 
cisive as to this point, when he asserts that Maepher- 
son was “so far from composing such poems a.s weie 
translated, that he (Captain Morrison) assisted bi:n 
often in nnderst.snding some words, and suggested 
some improvements.” 

But altJiough it be impossible to form any decisivja,- 
opinion of the accuracy of the translation until din 
original be published, yet there are several facts/i a ted 
in the Report of the Committee which sconuin indi¬ 
cate that Mr. Maepherson has not in general taken 
greater liberties than many other translators, or than 
a collector of the detached fragments of an author 
might think himself justified in taking. It is observ¬ 
able that in his translation of the detached pieces of 
Ossian which have yet been recovered, he differs from 
Ossian exactly in the same way in which he ditiers 
from Homer in the translation of that poet. In both 
translations ho mars the simplicity of the original by 
an affected, Bowery style; and in his fondness for 
fine sounding general terms, and certain favourite 
modes of expression, often omits or glosses over tho.se 
fiarticularising circumstances which constitute the veiy 
essence of good poetry. This is visible nut only in hl^( 
Address to the Sun, which we formerly had occasion 
to advert to, bat also in a passage of his own manu¬ 
script copy of the original which has been communi¬ 
cate to the committee by Mr. Mackenzie of London, 
with whool Mr. Maepbersoa left the whole for publi- 
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cation. Of this passage, which is contained entire in 
tiie Appendix, with a Latin (ut verimu translaiuin, the 
coiunnttee have procured a portion to be analysed, 
which we shall extract: 

“ The Committee subjoins the passage.? in the original 
Gaelic, which it hasaiialiscd, with a rigidly literal transln* 
lion into English, and annexe.? the translation given by 
Mdcpherson. From -snrli analysis and comparison the 
Cuinmittee c.-innr>t l>el[> giving its opinion, which it thus 
puts in the Society’s power to reject or to conUnn, that, in 
the original, the scene and its chcunistaiices are given dis* 

- tinctly ; thev are embodied in clear and accurate description; 
that in the 'translation by Mr. Maepherson they are fre* 
qiiciitly lost in words, of which the sound pleases the ear, 
but which of a general, indeterminate sort, that might 
belong to any other place or object of if similar kind. 

“ OKIGINAI.. 

" ‘ Dll 'eirclt Innisihore gu mall 
Is Carraigthura iuil nan sluadh.’ 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

" ‘ Innisthore rose slowly, 

And Carrickthura, cliirf of iiiavrs. 

macpherson's translation. 

‘ Innistore rose to sight, and Catrickthura's mossy towers.’ 

"In the original there is no rtWng to sight, no mossy 
towers i but the picture, vivid to the imagination, is sim¬ 
ple in the expression: ‘ Innistore rose slowly^ with that 
slowness with which a distant object rises to the sight— 
and * Carrickthura, chief of wavesexpressing the situa¬ 
tion of the place in a commanding point of view, above 
the sea. 

" * Biia comhara beud gu h-ard 
Teinc dall’s a thoobh san smbid.’ 

' " ‘The signal of evil (or violence) was on high, 

A blind fire, with its side in smoke.’ 

“ * But the sign of distress was on their top; the warn¬ 
ing flame edged with smoke.* 

" Having put in mossy towers in the preceding line, he 
gives their tops in this, though the expression in the ori- 
^nal is simply gu hard, on high. ' TVarning flame’ is a 
meunhysical idea, putting in a reflex attribute of the Are, 
which was intended to warn his friends of the distress of 
_their chief; but, in the original, the epithet dall, blind, 
is'x.weli known Gaelic epithet for smothered flame, which 
exactly expresses what every one has seen in kindling straw 
or othoj; materials for fire signals. 

‘‘ • Bhiiail an righ a chliabh air ball 
Gun dkil bha ’gharbh slileagh o 'chul 
Chunnaic e gun chleth a ghaoth; 

Bha leadan air a chul a stn; 

Cha Tobh skmhchair an righ faoin.* 

" * Tite king struck his breast at the sight (instantly,) 

Vt'ithout delay his tough spear was from his back; 

He saw the wind without strength. 

His hair (locks) was on his back strutting. 

Thesilenceof theking was not vain.' (without mieaniiig.) 

" * The king of Morven struck his breast: he assumed 
At once the spear. His darkened brow bends forward to 
th» coast; he looks back to theia^ng winds. His hair is 
disordered on his back. The silence of the king is terrible.* 

** It is needless to enter into any particular illustration, 
to shew how simple and natural this picture of Fmzal is in 
the original; how much idtered from that simpucity in 
Macpherson’s translation. In the original the picture 
prompts the words; in Macpherson’s translation, the ex¬ 
pression is thought of, without attending to tte picture. 


Maepherson wishes to give an explanation or eemmentary 
to his reader; he will not trust to lys understanding, or 
feeling the meaning and force of the simple expression in 
the original, * He saw the winds without force,’ but tells, 
by an interpolation, what that expression imports. ‘ Ui* 
darkened how bends forward to the coast ; he looks lack 
to the lagging wind.’ He makes his silence terrible, when 
there was no one to see or feel terror from it. The original 
faoin, which it is diflicuU to find an exact English word 
for, means something light, vain, diat has no consequouce 
or meaning. 

" ‘ Thuit oidhch’ air Rotha nan stiiadh ; 

Ghabh cala nan cruach an long; 

Bha carraig mu ioniall a' ciuiain 
l)h’ aoin cuille thar fuatm nan tonn.* 

" ‘ Night fell on Rotha of the waves; 

The harbour of little hills received the ship. 

There was a rock on the edge of the sea; 

The wood bending over the sound of the waves.’- 

**' Night came down on the sea ; Rotha’s bay received 
the ship. A rock bends along the coast, with alf its echo¬ 
ing wood.’ 

" This is certainly a very good, and, when the original 
is poetry, may be considered a close translation; but it 
wants the simple description, the actual picture of the on- 
giiiui. 

‘ Air mullach bha crom chruth lAiduinn 
Is dacha nior nau ioinudh buadh.' 

" * On a top (or small height) was the circle of the form 

[ (or image) of Loda 

And the large stones of many virtues,’ 

" ' On* the top is the circle of Loda, the mossy stone of 

' [power.* 

** Here is the same departure from the simple description 
of the original, ‘ the large stones of many virtues.* Be¬ 
sides there being in the Gaelic no epithet mossy, the singu¬ 
lar stone was contradictory to tiie description, in the pre¬ 
ceding line, of a circle wmch could only be composed of 
many stones. 

*‘ * Air losal bha raon gun mbbrchbit 
Agus feur is craobh ri cuan; 

Craobh a bhuain a 'ghaoth's i ard 
O iomall nan earn gu raon.* 

" * Upon the low (ground) was a plain, without greatness 

[ (extent,) 

And grass and a tree near the ocean; 

A tree which the wind had tom, and it (the wind) high. 

From the edge of the stones to the plain.* 

" ‘ A narrow plain spreads beneath, and aged trees, 
which the midnigtit winds in their wrath had tom from the 
shaggy rock.’ 

The epithets in the translation, of aged, nAdnighU 
and shaggy, are 4 |ut in the orimnal, and ^p||ted of tlM 
figurative expression of 'the winds iii thar •fro the ori* 
gjnal, according to the simple lai^age usual i|iG^r, H 
the wind, and tt high, that is, the wind when U U ^h. 

" * BIta goroi-shinbhal nan srulba thall 
Is osag inhai o chuan bha faoin.’ 

" ‘ The blue moving (course) of the stmms was opposite. 

And a slow breeze from the sea, which was idle (quiet 

[or at rest,) 

" * The blue course of a stream was there» the lonely 
blast of ocean pursues the thiitle’s beard.* 

*‘ This p’lcture of the wind pursuing the tkittfdt leetri 
seems a favourite one with^be translsdor, as it is found in 
many pasuagn of his work; but it is here altogether uu- 
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■rtarr-infe<l bv tbe orii'ina!, wliirh however ia much more 
beautiful in Its descri|)tion of the gentle breeze from a ejini 
or quid sea. Thfi soft flow of ilic Gaelic lines is strikingly 
accordant \\'ith the scene thev ilcsenbc. 

<" l>h’ eiricli p, i:li o dli.iraig liatl); 

Bha ricrigli nun tri.itti uiruii flirnorh.* 

** ‘ I’he flame roi?e from the grey oak. 

I’lic feast Ilf heroes was on the heath.’ 

** * Tlic flame of three oaks arose; the feast is spread around.' 

The epithet of prej, applied to the oak, is much more 
natural and pielur>’Ri|ue than the number //irre .adopted by 
Maephe.-son, without .anv utithoiity from the origin.d ; and 
the circumstance of the fea.si hetng spread on tin' hi tii/i de¬ 
notes the sintpliciiy of the meal, whicli Maepherson, 
thinking it prokablv' too mean to have only the ground for 
a table, has ehangod into the general term around. ' The 
least is spread around.’ “ 

From this analysis shall wc conclude that Maepber- 
son possessed a good taste in G.ieiic, and a bad taste 
in Kngltsh ? that what he wrote in the former is 
simple, pictiiresqne, and full of meaning, while what 
lie wrote in the latter is affected, bombastic, and mere 
sounding words ? and that he wrote worst in English 
of which ho was a master, and bc.st in Gaelic which 
he could neither sjieak nor write with accuracy ?—Or 
shall we not rather conclude that his false taste in 
English composition, which is so conspicuously dis¬ 
played in .some of his early poetical pieces, attended 
him in his labours as a translator, and made him often 
substitute that fustian which he admired, fur expres¬ 
sions of which a more correct taste could aloyc enable 
him to comprehend the beauty ? That this last was 
tbe case, few, who examine the matter, we believe, 
will doubt. But this inference, while it diminishes 
Maepherson’s merit as a translator, gives the public 
a strong ground of coniidence in the authenticity of 
his originals. For whether he was anxi|Q>ps to do jus« 
tice to Ossian, or whether he thought that in publish¬ 
ing the original he should expose its rude simplicity, 
and acquire merit by displaying more conspicuously 
thejgorgeous garment which he bad thrown around it 
in tbe translation—it appears he was very little solici¬ 
tous tliat the one should correspond minutely with the 
other. 

Hie pritKtpal alterations, which Maepherson may 
have made, appear to consist in selecting what he ac¬ 
counted the preferable readings from the different 
editions of the poems, and in arranging them in such 
an order as to form tlie most complete whole. It is, 
indeed, impossible to affirm that he actually took 
these liberties, since he got into bis possession the 
roost ~TpfVT** manuscripts in the^ountry, and took 
pains tajiwcure copies from the recitation of different 
persons Ifgka time when the poems of Ossian were pre¬ 
served in a more complete manner diaiv'^lli^ are at 
present. That, however, he did make sqt^'transpo- 
sitioDs seems highly pro]toble,^as t^beatMttee have 
been able to procure oq one poeni/tp^ 4i^inning to 
end in exactly tbe same order or tedai/ns tW transla- 
ti^ns he has published. He seemsalso to have changed 
tbe names l»th of the poems and of most of the per¬ 
sonages mentioned inlhem in ordet^o suit them to an 
£ngUsh reader and to render them as be imagined more 
wupcai and flowing. Thitf the poem of Oarthula is 
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known in ihe Highlands by the title of Clan-Usnocb, 
and the name of the priin ipal personage is Doirrtir, 
which Maepherson hets softened into Darthula. That 
Maepherson indulged pretty fieelyin tr.inspositinn we % 
may gather from this, that " the poems and fragments, 
of poems which the committee has been able to pro¬ 
cure contain often the substance, and si>metimc.s al¬ 
most the literal expression (the tp/mwm vfibu) of pas¬ 
sages given by ^lacphcrson, in the pnoms of which 
he has pnbliiihed the tranidalions.” Of this some 
remarkable exainple.s may be seen in Appendix 
XV. to whicli wc have already alluded. By trans¬ 
posing pas.sagcs from the several manuscripts in the. 
possession of the Society, Dr. D. Smith ha.s succeeded 
in presenting u^with ujiwards of thirty jrages of what 
might very well be considered as the original Gaelic of 
the poem of Fingal. Of the literal translation of tint 
Gaelic passages thus united we shall present our 
readers with Ossiatt's Courtship of Evirallin as a spe¬ 
cimen ; 


I*' Blooming maid of the whitest hand' 
Though I lie aged and forlorn lo-night 
1 was called a hero of sirciigih 
When yiniih blo.ssoin’d over my form. 

On tlic'day that Itviralin of the heauufiil bait 
'I'ook her departure along with me I 
The high-hosomed maid of whitest arm. 

The daughter of Bratino of silver 
Who disdained the love, of Corinac. 




Though she had denied every suitor, 

^Vhelhcr son of king or noble, 

I resolved to go in suit of her, 

^Vilh twelve men of the excellent people of Fingal. 

Wc moved in the strength of youtli, 

A nd arriverl at the head of the lake of hef 
There came out to meet and conduct us 
A generous youth, who gave me a salute 
And g.ivc a welcome to tile twelve iiien. 

When we had enjoyed the drink of the feast, 

Brannoenquired, ' What is your purposed 
What your special business ?’ 

Caoilt answered on our part, 

* The reason for which wc came hither. 

And the whole of our business to thy hoiise. 

Is to seek from thee thy daughter.' 

' For which of you is she sought?’ 

* She is sought for Ossian son of Fingal.' 

* Happy is she who will get thee. 

Mighty hero of the camps! 

Though twelve daughters were mine. 

So high is the fame of Ossian among the f<41owers of FingAl, 
That the first daughter should be his.' 

“ The chamber so highly priiied is opened. 

It was covered above with the down of Urds. 

Its doors were yellow with gold. 

And the sideposts were of jiolished bone. 

So soon as seen by the generous Eviralin 
Was Ossian tlw son ofthe chief of heroes. 

The blushing maid of whitest hand 
Gave her love to the son of fame. 

Wc proceeded to Diiin-da-horc. 

Cormac was there in his camp. 

Resolutely awaiting us 
With seven able warriors. 

VVhen the people of Cormac turned towards uvi 
The hill seemed to flame. 

Eight were the force of stately Cormac, 

Equal in deeds of arms among the Fir-bolg 
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Colla’s son, and Diirra of wounds. 

The mighty son of Toscar, and Tago j 
Frestal the battling son of the king, 

Dairo of the happy deeds, 

• Daol the bulwark of the narrow way, 

Wliobore the standard of graceful t'ormac. 

Fight were the heroes of high-born Otsiaii, 

All of equal might to guard him in sioriiiy war. 

Mullo, and the generous son tif Skenn. 

Skelaiche, the trusty and the noble among heroes, 

Fillan, and Cairdal the wrathlul. 

And L)u-in.ic-Rcbhin of the steady spear. 

Toscar, i>laced on the weslctn flank, 

Marehetl under our ensign stall'against the Fir-bo!g. 

_ “ Toscar .iiid Daol met 
Siile to sidiwm tin* field of combatants. 

The baule oribe two lovely champions,^ 

AVas like pouring of wind from the ocean. 

Toscar remembered his daa^ger. 

The weapon which the hero loved. 

Itliiie wounds he laid hi the side of Daol, 

And the lattlc speedily declmed ihercafier. 

Cnrm.if was routing his people to fierceiu -s 

I..ikc a liai.rocr yoiuuling under the strength of hands ; 

And he stiil prr wcd on towards Ossian 

To engage him in the hard-fouj^lil fight. 

Five limes on the hill 

Did Ossiaii cleave the shield of stately Cormac: 

And Cormac sou of Art, 

Broke five green swords upon the height. 

I cut away the Itcad of Cormac, 

And exposed it to view on the hill : 

And 1 retired tvitii the chiefs of Fail 
As I held the head by the hair. 

W hoever would have told me, 

W'lten that day I sirove in battle. 

That I should be in this condition to night, 

Coniti iiui ...sape the vengeance of my arm 1” 

Of this passage, in which every tine must recognise 
the simplicity nnJ expression of an ancient poem, 
Macplierson gives a version, inflated, and full of con¬ 
ceit as usual, but in other respects not very wide of 
the original; 

*• Daughter of the, hand of snow! I svas not so mourn¬ 
ful ami blind. 1 tvas not so dark and forlorn, when Evc- 
ralliii loved me 1 Kveraltin with the dark-brown hair, the 
'^ilu-hosomed daughter of llranno ! A thousand heroes 
sougl'.t the maid, she refused her love, to a thousand. I'hc 
sons of tdic sword were despised : for graceful in her eyes 
was OssiJo-f" I went ill suit of the maid to l^cgo's sable 
surge. Twelve of my people were tliore, the sons of 
streamy Morven ! We came to Braniin, friend of strangers! 
Btanno of the sounding mail! ' Fioiu whence,’ he said, 

• are the arms of steel ? Not easy to win is the in.aid, who 
has denied the bltie>evcd sons of Erin. But blest be thou, 
<) son of Fingnl! llappy is the maid that waits thee! 
Though twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine were 
the choice, thou son of fame.’ 

** He o]iened the hall of tlic maid, the dark-haired 
'FveraUm. Joy kindled in our manly breasts. We blest 
the maid of Branno. Above us on the hill appeared the 
people of stately Cormac. Eight were the heroes of the 
cliief. The heath flamed wide with their arms, 'i'hcre 
Cull.i; tliere Durra of wounds, there mighty Toscar, and 
^ Tago, there Frestal the victorious stowl; Dairo of the 
happy deeds; l>jla the battle’s bulwark in the narrow way! 
nChe sworij flamed in the hand of Cormac. Graceful w'as 
the took of the hero! Eight were the heroes of Osstan. 
Ullin stormy son of war. Mullo of the generous deeds. 
Tne noble, tbp, graceful Scclacba. Gglan and Cerdgl the 
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wrathful. Dumariccan's brows of death! And why 
should Ogar be the last; so wide renowned on tlie hills of 
Ardien? , 

Ogar met Dala the strong, face to face, on the field of . 
heroes. The huiile of the chiefs was, like wind, on ocean's 
foamy waves. The dagger is rcincnihered by Ogar; the 
weapon whicB he lined. Nine limes he drowned it in 
Data’s side. Tlie stormy liattlc turned. Three times I 
broke on Corniac's shield : three times he broke his spear. 
But, unhappy youth of love! I cut Ills head awav. Five 
limes I shook it bv the lock. The friends of Cormac fled. 
VVliocvor would h.ive told me, lovely maid, when then I 
strove III battle ; that blind, forsaken, and forlorn, I now 
slioutd p.iss the night •, firm ought his mail to hare been j 
unmatched his arm in war!” 

From this comparison of pa.ssages we shall select 
one more which wa.s received entire by the committee 
Irom Mr. Macdonald of Stafla, and which Maepher- 
son traiislates without any remarkable deviations but 
such as he was led into by a false taste: 

“ .Son of my son 1 said the king, 

O Oscar, chief of the generous youth! 

I saw the gleaming of thy sword. 

And I gloried to sue thee victorious in the battle. 

'I'read close on Uic fame of thy fathers, 

And cease not to be as they have been. 

When Trenmor of glorious deeds did live, 

AndTrathal thcf.itner of heroes, 

They fought every battle with success. 

And won the praise of each deadly contest. 

Tiicir renown sli.dl remain in .song. 

Preserved by bards of the time to come. 

O.scar! do thou bend the strong in arms ; 

Prolcci^hc weak of hand and the needy. 

Bu as a springtide siream in winter 
To resist the foes of the people of Fingal: 

But like the soft and gentle breeze of summer 
To those who ask thine aid. 

So lived the conquering Trenmor; 

I Such, after him, was 'Trathal of victorious pursuits; 

And Fingal has been the support of the feeble. 

To guard him from the violence of the oppressive. 

In his cause would I stretch my arm ; 

With ciiearfuiness would I go to receive him ; 

And lie should find shelter and rest 
Under the shade of my brightening sword.” 

Of this Maepherson's translation is as follows: 

“ ' Son of my son,' begun the king, * Oscar, pride of 
youth 1 I saw the shining of thy sword. I gloried in my 
rare. Pursue the fame of onr fathers; be thou what they 
have been, when Trenmor lived, the first of men, aria 
Trathal the father of heroes I Thev fought the battle ira 
their voutb. They are the song of ^rds. 

“ O Oscar! liend the strong in arm: hut spare the 
feeble hand. Be thou a stream of'many tides apinst the 
' foes of thy people ;'hut like the gak that moves the 
tft those who ask thine aid. So Tranmor liyetl} foch Tra> 
thal was; and such has Finggl been. My arm Was ilm 
support of the injured; the weak rested behind the light* 
eimiii of my steel.’” 

Onr remarks on the Jlepoit of the Cotnmittee we 
have been induced to extend to a greater length than 
usual, from the importance which we think ought to- 
be attached to the result of their labours. They hafe 
not only succeeded in throwing very gieat light on 
the anthenticity of Maepherson's' Wqnsiatioiis, bui 
have also ascertained that macb moth poetry of the 
same kind ^ with that whidt he has trandated, and in 
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point of excellence ^qnal or in some instances supe> 
rior, has existed., and does exist in the Highlands of 
Scotland; and of this poetry they have succeeded in 
making a very large collection. The degree of merit 
which different persons may be willing., to ascribe to 
theOssiauic poetry depends much upon ta.ste; but 
even those by whom it is least relished must acknow¬ 
ledge that Its remains are extremely valuable from ih e 
light they throw on the manners, customs, and senti¬ 
ments of a people in a state of society of which no 
other historical documents remain. It is to be hoped 
that the Society will cause a collection of the most va¬ 
luable picce.s in their possession to be translated and 
published. 

We cannot conclude this review without adverting 
to the uncommon candour with which the Report is 
drawn up. Without being in any degree biassed 
either by the zeal of the advocates of O.ssian, or the 
virulence of their antagonists, Mr. Mackenzie, on 
whom the labour of drawing up the Report devolved, 
has stated the results of his researches in that fair, 
distinct, and unreserved manner which was to be ex¬ 
pected from a pen hitherto devoted to the cause of 
taste and truth. Of thegentlcman-like candour which 
Mr. Mackenzie has maintained througbout the report, 
our readers will judge by the following character of { 
Dr. Johnson, wliich is more impartial than any hither¬ 
to drawn, and which to us appears certainly not km, 
favourable than the truth : 

" Dr. Johnson's powers have been variously <ated, and 
seldom perhaps with impartiality on either side. Men, 
like children, may be spoiled by the partiality and indul- 

f ence of their families and friends. 'The literary society of 
.ondon was, in some sort, the family of Johnson, who 
possessed a mind and dispositions which did not require 
adulation to call forth his powers, or to ronfirm his self- 
confidence. Foreigners judi^d of him more im|)artially; 
except when, from an opposition which men are apt to in¬ 
dulge to extravagant panegyric, they undervalued what his 
countrymen e.sti(nateu so highly. Scotland was, in some 
degree, a foreim country to Johnson. His peculiar talent 
might perhaps be said to consist in clothing ordinary senti¬ 
ments in imperial language; but he had the skill to make 
the garment sit so well, tnal, like handicrafts dressed for a 
pageant, the proper rank and value of the send menu were 
frequently forgotten in the gnrgeousness of their robes. 
Were the character of Johnson and of his writings to be 
drawn with that severity which he sometimes indulged in 
his account of others, considerable deduction would be 
made from the merits of both; yet, with all the abate¬ 
ments which such severity might state, it would still leave 
behind a chavacter of extraordinary powers and uncommon 
^owments, of wisdom, discernments imagination, Icam- 
big, piety, l^evolence, which their attendant weaknesses 
(wmmesses'gmatly owing to an originally morbid consti- 
tuttoii,) dAgmatjtin, prejudice, superstition, and partiality, 
though they might sometimes obscure or .mislead, could 
never extinguish or altogether overcome. 'The Socie^ will 
pardon its (^mmittee for this note, which it hopes will not 
M thought impertinent in mentioning a man to whom na¬ 
tional prejudice on either side of the Tweed has often been 
partial oi uiijnst, and whose decision on the sotgcct of the 
Committee's inquiries has been adopted on one side, or 
censured on the pther, with de&rence or contempt alike 
unwarrantable dba imfouoded.'' 
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General View of the Agriculture of the County of Nor- J 
folk. Drawn up for the (JomUeralion of' the Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, By the% 
Secretary of the Board. 8t'o. pp, 352. London, 

1SO+. Nieol. 8tf. 

The great importance attached to the diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge, the rank which Norfolk holda 
among the counties of England for its skill in the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil, and the celebrity of tlie agricul¬ 
turist who has chosen to present the present volume 
to the public, naturally .ittract to it particular atten¬ 
tion. Various circumstances, however, concur to 
shorten the leniarks which are required from us on 
the present oemsion. We have already^ explamed at 
length the plan and object of those reports which are 
drawn up ftir the consideration of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. On the plan and tendency of the present 
volume, therefore, nothing remains for us to say. 

Ai)d as a very good report of (be same county, which 
has been previously executed, has been before the 
public for several years; all the most important iufor- '' - 
Illation which this recent publication contains is al- 
I ready known to those who have thought it concerned 
them to become masters of it. 

The author states as the reason for a second publi¬ 
cation, that, besides its being no unprecedented (Iiiug 
to have more than one report of a particular county, 

" the introduction of a new breed of sheep, and the 
rapidity with which the practice of drilling spread in 
the county, had etlected so great a change in the state 
of Norfolk husbandry, that ail former works on the 
agriculture of tliat celebrated county must •’ccessarilr,^ 
be deficient, however excellent in othsi I Jilf^ects.*" 
Though this work, however, professes to be only sup¬ 
plementary to the former report, he does not confine 
himself to the topics here stated; but goes over the 
whole particulars in the general plan, as minutely as 
in his original reports; in some places, indeed, with a 
great deal too much minuteness. 

We have already bad occasion to make a remark on 
the imperfection of nil descriptions of soil. The 
terms are the farthest from precise of all vague terms 
in the compass of language. A soil that is of the 
highest fertility may be described in the s^e terms 
with another which is remarkably barren.’TWr. Young 
has made no improvements in that particular on the 
present occasion. Rut he has gone into very great 
minuteness in specifying the subdivisions of the county 
as they are distinguished by this or that description 
of soil, lliis we consider as of very little utility. 

The following character of the Norfolk farmers it 
worth transcribing: 

The Norfolk farmers are famous for their great im- 
rovements, the excclleocy of their inanssrement, and tiir; 
ospitable manner in which they live and receive thei, 
friends, and all strangers that visit the county, 1 have on 
various occasions found how well they merit their lepu- 
tatioii. 

" In respect to their husbandry, the faririing mind in this 
county has undergone two pretty coiisideralile levolutions. 

For SO years, from 1730 to 1760 , the great anprovements 
in the north western part of the coun^ took place, and 
which Kiidercd the county in general famous. For the iie.xt 
SO }’«an, to about 1790 , 1 ttiiok they neariy stood siiiJ; 
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they reposed upon their laurels. Aboat that period a wond 
tevolulion was working: they seemed llien to as' a' en to 
new ideas: an experimental spirit began to spread, much 
it in said, to the introriuctioit of rlrilliiift; anri as so 
new a practice set men to thinking, it is not iiidikcly : no¬ 
thin'; can he done till men think, .md they ceri.iinlv had 
not thought for 30 years pitccding. About tluti tiixio also, 
Mr. Coke (who has done niriie for the luisli.ntdry of this 
county than anv man s'lice the turnip Lord lou iishcnd, 
or any other man in any oiher county), bcgaiyhis sheep- 
ehcariiig meetings. These e:iii«es combined tfor what I 
know, the former sprung p.irlly from the latter) to laisc a 
spirit which has not subsided, 'i'he scarcities, at,'. con¬ 
sequent high prices, brought iniinensc sums into the •• unty, 
anil enabled the farmers to exert themsehes with uucom- 
inrtn vigour. *Kxpcrimcnts in drilling shcys’cd that f.iriners 
night step out of the common road, without anv ditiiger 
of a‘gaol. South Down sheep came in about the same 
time. Folding was by many gradually given up. These 
new practices operated upon the farming iiiind : ideas took 
a larger range j a disposition was csuthlished, that would 
not readily rejert a proposal merely because it was new— 
the sleep of so many countries. Kvery thing is to be ex¬ 
pected from this spirit. Irrigation is gaming ground, in 
spite of the dreams that have been ventured against it. 
And if the men who occupy, or rather disgrace so large a 
part of the light sand district, by steadily adhering to those 
good, old maxims which have preserved it so long in a desart 
state, shall oncc-inibibc a (lortion of this .ardour, we, shall 
sec new plants introduced, and new practices pursueil to 
carry the county in general to the perfection ot which its 
Itusuandry is ca|>ablc. 

“ Those who have visited Ilolkham as fanners, will not 
accuse me of flattery, i( I assert of Mr. Coke, that he is 
j'airest where many nrrfair. Tti name particulars, would 
be to detail the whole farm.” 

on detailing farmers by name, with a 
few particulars of their husbandry, to a length quite 
disproportionate to the information to be derived from 
it; or rather to a length perfectly absurd cousiduring' 
the no information which it affords. 

On the subject of rent he very sensibly remarks, 
that 

'• The circumstonce which makes the rent of a county 
an object of any interest in an Agricultural Report, is its 
Being a confirmation of the descriptions which are given of 
soils; the terms used in defining land, rich, poor, mixed, 
strong,flight, flee, must in many cases be vague; but 
■when sand is noted at 2s. 6d. an acre, or rich or strong at 
;20s. t'v 30s. live reader has more explicit information. 
When a man is told that sand produces six or seven quar- j 
ters an acre of beans, the fact tloes not convey any know¬ 
ledge ; but if it be added, that the rent is 30s. an acre, it 
liccbracs easy to guess what the soil is. The minutes, 
however, of rent, arc not numerous; on many occasions it 
IS an inquiry prudently shunned, and on some, it is not an 
object of consequence.” 

The summary of his minutes on rent stands thus: 

Shillings. 

The light sand district. (i an acre. 

The various loams ... -,. l(j 

The better sand . 1 '2 j 

The rich loam. 2<) 

The marsh Lind clay. 28 

The general average of tithes is .9</, per acre; 
and that of poor rates bs~. 6d. in the pound. 

The subject of leases is one of so much importance, 
and the ideas of the secretary upon this subject are so 
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just, tliat we are always happy to add the weight of 
bis authority to the strong reasons whiph the nature of 
the thing suggests: 

" Tl'iv 'O'eai improvements which for 70 years past have 
rendered Norfolk fiimous for its liiishaiidrv, were clVectrd 
hy means of years le.-ises; a eircuniiitaiice which viry 
fortiuiately took place on ihc first attempt to hieak up the 
heaths and warrens in the north-wcot part of the county. 
'I’licse leases rstablishal themselves generally; and vvcie, 
iiiore than any other cause, powerfully oix’ra'tive in vvoik- 
ing those great aincliuratioiis of wasics which convened 
that part of tbi* comiiv into :v garden. 

" I’o cxpla.;ig',;i>erally the necessiiv of long leases, would 
at tills time of day be an Idle disquisition. I never heard 
any argum'-’iils a^;ainst them which carried the lc.isi weight. 
I'Aceptions may, and will occur; in lands which are im- 
nicdiatcly arouiul the mansion, It may he prudent to "r.-uic 
short tenures ; and when a landlord is willing to take upon 
liioisclf all those expenses which a tenant submits to 
merclv because he has a term of 21 years, it is obvious 
that there is no necessity for a long lease ; but, in general, 
it may be held for sound doctrine in Norfolk, that an estate 
can neither be improved, nor even held to its former stale 
of improvement, without long leases. 

“ Sorry I am to perceive, that contrary ideas seem to be 
gaining ground in this county ; that some landlords will 
give no leases, and others only for 7 or 9 years. 'I’liat the 
agriculture of the country will suffer in proportion ns these 
ideas prevail, I have not a doubt; and it is a very forlunue 
circumstance, that Mr. Coke, the possessor of ’the l.irgest 
estate in it, adheres steadily to those principles which im¬ 
proved his noble property, never giving a shorter term than 
31 years. 

“ The Views of landlords who act otherwise mav easily 
be conceived; they have a quicker return of those opjair- 
tunitics for advancing their rents than occur with longer 
terras; and the late scarcities, among their other e<ils, 
have added much to this. The tenants* profits (supposed 
to be greater than In fact they were), glittered in the 
eyes of landlords, who were apt to think they had not a 
fair proportion of the product. Rut if such temporary 
fluctuations are to have weight in regulating the rent of 
land, the medium short of a rorn rent will be dillicult to 
find ; and no leases at all are likely to bo the consequence : 
what such maxims would produce in NorJoU, arc easily 
conceived. 

" But in the main object «f raising rents, confining my¬ 
self to the county I treat of, I hate great doubts whether 
an estate in 43 years, will not be let for much more after 
two leases, than after six. Every sort of improvement, 
and what is of as much consequence, the common course 
of the husliandry, in points which no covenants can touch, 
will tend to improve the land in one case; while in the 
other, the tenant will look to the duration of his term be¬ 
fore he spends a shilling, or gives an order for a cart or a 
plough to move. The silent operation of such a constantly 
influencing nintive7 will gradually affect the farm in a man¬ 
ner that must be severely felt; and is a perfect contrast to 
the spirit of animated exertion which pervades every part of 
the farmer's business, when he looks forward to a long pe¬ 
riod for his remuneration." 

On the implements of husbandry very full informa¬ 
tion is conveyed. Among other things is mentioned one 
particular, which may be regarded as no small event 
in hnsbandry, the introduction of the. steam engine: 

“ Mr. Gooch, of Quiddenham, in Norfolk, having a 
water-mill which was sometitues unemployed for want of 
water, erected a steam-epgine contiguous, at the expence 
of about tftiOl. The stove which heats the boiler, is so 
contrivedius to bum coal to coke for bis malt-house. Ou*. 
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inan attends both tbe cnp;ine and tbe cinder oven. It was, 
in the drought of 1800, of singular use to the wliole 
country, for wind and water having both failed in a great 
Ineasure, corn was brought from ten miles distance, to he 
ground by this engine: he has two [lair of stone, to the 
waiei-wheel, and two pair to the engine. 'I'lie,[tower, that 
of twelve horses. 

“ Titc first steam-engine erected in N'orfolk for mcrelv 
agricultural pur[ioses, and, for what I know, in linglamf, 
is one now erecting at llatdon, by C’nlniiel Bidler. He 
has contracted for the sum'ofhOOl! Ji is to do the work 
of ten horses ; to work a throshing-mill that shall ihredi 
and dress six lasts a tlay ; it is to grind corn also, and ent 
straw; to grind nine bn.shels of wlie.it with one bushel of 
good Newcastle coals, of 8-Ilh. sseiglit, and this with all 
ihc other works going on at the same time; the Colonel to 
find limber. Last year his h.ay and straw rutliiig cost 
above 7(d. therefore, little doubt can he entertained of the 
plan amswcriiig." 

Iilorc than one hundred pages are employed on the 
enclosing of common, and waste land.s. Here the 
jmssion of the secretary fur rniming into a huge enu- 
mer.ntioii of particulars is fully displayed. All the 
information might very well liave been digested into 
ten pages. 

On the Norfolk modes of managing arable land 
much important information is conuniinicatcd. We 
could wish that this part of the book were in the hands 
of esery fanner in the kingdom, llie exorbiiant mul¬ 
tiplication of particulars, which degenerates into mere 
repetition, is found here as in most other parts of the 
book. But iiere it is less easy to be excessive in this 
respect. • 

He treats nf the improvements in the county under 
Ihc following heads; 

1. Draining 

U. Irrigation 
Manuring 

4. Paring and burning 

5. Kmbanking. 

On all of which subjects it is highly instructive to 
hear the practice of Norfolk, and the opinions of Mr. 
Arthur Young. 

He is not very particular in regard to the article 
live stuck in this volume. 

On the subject of rural economy he begins with the 
following paragraph, the last sentence of which calls 
with a voice more awful than that of thunder, for the 
deep reflection of the country: 

“ The circumstance in rural ceonoinv, which for many 
years distinguished Norfolk in a remarkable manner, was 
the cheapness wherewith the farmer carried on his business. 
This arose not only from a low pricc^oi labour, but also 
froin a much greater activity and spirit of exertion amongst 
servants and labourers, than was to be found in almost any 
other county of the kingdom. This spirit is still liighly 
commendable here, but by reason of the scarrifics throwing 
the mass of the people on the parish to be supported by 
rates, it has sufliered cousiderabl]^” 

The volume concludes with a number of tables 
containing the result of the inquiries instituted in the 
county of Norfolk to satisfy the requisition, (not a 
very wise one) ni.ade to the several counties by the 
corn committee of the house of commons for a state' 
ment of the expeuces on arable land in 17yO and 
1803. 
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Puma Numismiite auiwo iignatum et in eurid Cmifo^ 
bti^ienxi redtatmn, A.D. 1<SI'5. .-Juctorf Gul.Edv. 
Pretyman Tomline, Trin. Coll. {Cambrid^v), 

Among the various academical honours which are ^ 
distiibutcd at our Universities, Sir W. Browne’s me- 
diil.s annually presented to the deserving few at Cam¬ 
bridge, bine the avowed superiority over all other 
prizes.—^Tliey are three, and respectively reward the 
best Greek CKle in the manner of Sappho, Latin 
Elegaic Ode on the model of Horace, and a Greek, 
and l.atin Epigiam on the pattern of the Anthologia 
and Martial. I’lie Thesis is supposed to be produced 
by the eluciiliration of the ViccCUiauceilor, and is ge¬ 
nerally of a mediocrity below oflence; mid, a» it is 
natiir.ll to coheVitV'-amongst mathematicians, of the 
most unpoeiical nature. It scarcely, however, is s>> 
palpably ridiculous as' to call forth the sneer of the 
Oxonian. The Thesis being decided on after mucii 
inquiry classical and political (since it generally has a 
litllb mixture of the latter nature) the candidate# are 
retjuireU to .send in ihcir pertorinanccs at air appointed 
time, their name inclo.sed in one seak'd paper, and 
the com|)ositioii in another, with two curre.sponding 
lines of poetry from any author on the envelope.— 
The papers which contain the coniposittons are first 
ojK'ned, and after long and laborious discrimination, 
and the sentence of sniieriority, which is the result of 
that di.scriminniion, the corresponding paper of the 
successful candidate is unsealed, and Au name alone 
IS discovered; which prevents a feeling of regret or 
shame in his disappointed rivals. The names, how¬ 
ever, of these rivals are generally bandied about the 
University with some degree of ridicule.—^We koQvy., 
not how the plan of concealment is infrtflgRi'OW juut 
we never can agree with an opinion, wliich has gone 
abroad, that those who are to decide* cast lots for theic 
choice. As well might we sup]x)ss that the Eloi ists 
decided by the intervention of chance ou the merits of. 
Dr. Torkington's tulip. 

It was wisely judged of Sir W, Browne to attempt 
the intermingling Clas.sical knowledge with the too 
prevalent studies of his favourite University. If be 
ever contributed to elevate the soul from the dulnes#- 
of mathematics, to the pure delight of classical litera¬ 
ture, his fame has received due compensatijjt^/ But it 
IS with sorrow we must avow, that the illumination 
has very rarely spread into the gloom of any other 
cioysters, than tliose of Trinity and King’s colleges. 
The Etonian members of tliose societies, and those 
who have had (as is the case with Mr. Tomline, 
whose Ode lies before us) the beneflt of Etonian di¬ 
rectors in their studies, have generally borne off the 
prize. We cannot, however, but acknowledge that 
the Greek ode written some years since on the subject 
of * Juvenum Curas/ by Tweddel, has surpassed the' 
highest flights even of a Frere.—Mr. Tweddell, if we 
mistake not,, was privately educated. 

While we are on this subject, it may not be amiss, 
to express our regrets, that notwithstanding Sir W.. 
Browne’s encouragement, and the still later and more- 
lucrative opportunity given by Dr. Buchanan, of the- 
college at Calcutta, to young men to signalize them- 

* AUhou^h the decision is nominally in the bosom of an indi-- 
,vidusli be w always supposed to be supplied with coadjiuoo.. 
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aelvci in classical verse composition; yet that in a late 
instance not one of tcxerul Odes sent in to the judges 
for Dr. Buchanan’s prize, could obtinin it. 'I'he re- 
’ ward was accordingly withheld.—speaks not well 
for the emulation of the rising generation. The 
judges are usually gentlemen of the higliest matkma- 
tuai celebrity. 

We shall now cooly examine the merits and defects 
of Mr. Toniline’s ode; the product of an education 
admirably conducU'd under his epi-scopal father, the 
Hev. Mr, Malrby, and die Rev. Mr. B.iyle}' of Trinity 
College. Under such instructors the generous mind 
could not but expand; and we consider it a compli¬ 
ment to oj^r author, when we say, that we expected, 
perhaps, too nuich ; and consid^wAis mediocrity, as 
an excellence far above tho reach of most of his con¬ 
temporaries. The subject is on the death of the 
Duke D'Eugbien. 

The Ode opens with a description of the peaceful 
occupations of the inhabitants of Baden, thus, 

II«r« BartoriK' 

Ni|/i,patf irucn ixiir*. 

So far Is very pretty: but what shall we say of this 
Rat sequel: 

yiMie, a-ps totm 
Tfirfuaacif— 

V. ii. vcAAk, although not absolutely a fault, is 
an unusual mode of expression. The Fragments of 
Sappho, &c. which have descended to us in this 
metre, sound to our ears harsh and unmusical.—To 
ii^^^a^tejhe seemingly perturbed flow of those compo¬ 
sitions,''iiiS.v than their spirit and tenderness, appears 
to be the aim of our young compt'tiiors for Sir W 
Rrowiie's prize—as boys at school think they have 
written like Lucretius, if they can scarcely scan their 
own verses, and have introduced the genitive in *ai’ 
three or four times, with an ‘ intlogredt' or two, and a 
qundri-.syllabic termination occasionally rounding their 
barbarous hexameters. The following verses are sad 
stuR’: 

Aii>« r* •Ayis srsrpiJaf lot it arsf* 

A4 r«r* niK 'lAo 
X, „ ‘ctihmi. 

The Greeks thought their pleonastic adjective an ele¬ 
gance, w'e consider it an affectation in a modern 
writer. The seXt/tttf Kxt>nfiin and the syapMf 

are no longer beauties but in the original authors. 
For >.i» we should prefer tz«». 

We recommend the foUowing fine lines to the eye 
of our readers: 

AaA« vm jitn, KiffouAra 

r<iAAM(( vOftfct KXM.1 ^vyciriif, 

Otm. <(A<f xccAoiyotan itfUKTitt 

ribsrrpgc /a-ijfieu • 

OvK nAk, fjbuWfjM ViAsyicr 

nrcBsr Ei/p<Mra Ai/bMS( r’ «ipsp«if ' 

F.yxKTtfVKinj'aU T«A>pCi« lupccwM; 

We disapprove the coining such a word at KiytiMAriK. 
The latter composite KiAtik is peculiarly unhappy in 
standing next word to r«AAMf—.so that the very ap- 
cieot the comparative modern name of the same 


country are uniied in a very bungling manner. r«AAia 
and r«cAA*< are besides unclassical vigards; wholly un¬ 
authorised in poetry.—Mr. T. could not be ignorant 
that Gallia should be rendered either ys MArwt or 
rx)t»tuc: but the latter would not coincide w'ith 
Sapphic metre; and, we should fear, caused the in- 
tri^uctionof its barbarous substitute. 

65. is a hardy attempt.—It is once used 

by Euripides, (Bacc. v. 3 ) but it is then in a very pe¬ 
culiar sense, as applied to Semele, and her awkward 
accoudiciiirnt. 

Sfi. xTxfx. This is worse than the vmn «vin>«$» 
inasmuch as it is not grammar.—as mrm^ is in¬ 
tended here for a * burial which cannot be considered 
as burial,' whereas in fact it merely means * tumulus 
insepultus,’ which is nonsense. 

The two stanzas from v. lOl are manifest pla¬ 
giarism ; forming a cento from some of the most com¬ 
mon passages of the Greek p<rets. 

117. In this stanza the * si quis pionim Manibns,’ 
8rc. from Tacitus is finely paraphrased: but through¬ 
out the whole Ode there is not a sentiment that 
breathes the spirit of originality.—The best praise we 
can give, with a very few exceptions, is, that it 
appears 

Coldly correct, and classically dull. 

There is, however, a promise of future talent: in 
tiie developement of which we shall hereafter be happy 
to hail Mr, Tomline.—And while we cannot out con¬ 
gratulate his venerable father on the literary hopes and 
prospet^s of bis son ; we wish the gentleman who 
decided on this composition a good conscience and a 
good living. 

Olfscivations on the Present btule of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with a t^iew of the Cairns and Probable 
Consequences of Emigration. By the Earl of Sel¬ 
kirk. JMngman Co. 1805. pp. 2‘23. 6s. 

The constant and increasing emigrations, which for 
these last twenty years have taken place from the 
Highlands of Scotland, have forcibly attracted the 
public attention. The hardship of perpetual exile to 
a race particularly attached to their native seats, has 
called forth the deep regret of the humane, while 
even those who could look with more resolution or in- 
ditlerence on the mixed happiness and misery of hu¬ 
man affairs, have been alarmed to see desolation 
spread over valleys once crowded with inhabitants, 
and the most martial part of our population transfer¬ 
ring themselves to a foreign land at a period when 
their assistance ^ home .appears so netsssary. Nor 
have the rest of the nation confined themselves to 
mere regret at the progress of emigration. Both in¬ 
dividuals and public bodies have eagerly employed 
themselves in developing its causes, and in attempting 
to devise a remedy. In conformity to the suggestion 
of those who were supposed to be the best informed, 
the legislature has also interfered, and attempted at 
least to control and impede emigration, since no ex¬ 
pedient has yet been suggested, by which it might be 
wholly prevented. 

The Earl of Selkirk bad early in life felt himself 
warmly itterested in the fate of his countrymen; 
and, although not immediately connected with the 
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Highlands of Scotland, he eagerly bent his nliention 
to discover the nature of those causes which seemed 
likely to depopulate a portion of his country. With 
this view, as he informs ns in his introduction. In* 
made in the year 17.9-’, an extensive tour in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; and from the facti* which he 
then ascertained, ho was led to deduce this conclusion, 

that emigration was an unavoidable result of the 
general state of the country, arising from causes 
above all controul, and in itself of essential conse 
quence to the tranquillity and permanent weitare of 
the kingdom.” 

Being convinced of the truth of this conclusion, he 
looked upon it as of importance that the emigrants 
should not be wholly lost to the country ; and he in 
consequence began to devise measures for diverting 
their course to the British Colonies instead of the 
United States of America to which they generally re¬ 
sorted. The lasi war put a temporary stop to the 
emigrations } but after the peace of Amiens they re¬ 
commenced with a wider influence than before. 
Lord Selkirk then began to meditate the execution 
of plans which he had long been revolving in his 
mind. He applied to administration for the means of 
executing his purposes on an extended scale ; but be 
found that he must trust for the execution of his 
plans to his own individual exertions. From govern¬ 
ment, however, lie received the assurance of a grant 
of land on such liberal terms as promised to in¬ 
demnify him ultimately for the unavoidable expences 
of the undertaking; and with this assistance lie re¬ 
solved to try how far he could prevail on a portion 
of the intended emigrants to change their destination 
from the United States to the British colonies. Having 
collected a sufficient number, he accompanied them 
to the Prince of Wales’s Island, in tlie Gulpb of St. 

. Lawrence, in the year IbOj, and before his return at 
the conclu.sion of he had the .satisfaction to find 

his new colony already in a state that promised the 
happiest results. 

While he was making preparations in the Highlands 
for this undertaking, he informs us that he under¬ 
stood goveriKiient had received untavourable impres¬ 
sions of him from some persons who looked with jea¬ 
lousy on his attempt. To remove the grounds of 
these misapprehensions, his lordship addressed a leilc 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonial Depai tment 
explaining his motives and views. This letter had 
the desired eflect with the Secretary of State j anu 
his lord.ship, iii the work before us, gives in a more 
extended form the explanation contained in the letter, 
with a view to remove any misappreljpnsion with re 
gard to bis designs from the minds of the public ai 
large. 

A work of such a nature, from one who has bes 
towed such attention on the subject, deserves the 
fullest consideration. The opinions of the £ari ot 
Selkirk, in regard to Emigration* were not the result 
of the observations of others, but of his owu t they 
did not arise and end in speculation, but produced 
•och an impression on his own mind as to lend him li< 
undertake an experiment attended with a degree ot 
personal exertion, wbicli few in bis rank of life are 
lyUlIng to submit to. We shall, therefore eideavour 


to present our re.idcrs with such a view of hi.s reason¬ 
ings, as may enable them to comprehend distinctly 
the-ptiiiciples on which he proceeded, and the founda¬ 
tion on which those principles rest. 

I,ord Selkirk first adverts to the independence of 
the Highland chieftains in former times, and the in¬ 
ternal stale of the country resulting from that circum¬ 
stance- Previous to the rebellion of 1745, the va¬ 
rious measures adopted for reducing the Highlands of 
Scotland under a regular government, were attended 
with very partial success. Various chieftains still 
continued to disturb the public peace by their mutual 
hostilities; and scarcely any one was safe unless from 
the protection of a numerous train of dependents. In 
this state of things, the leading object dfjbvery chief 
was to have as gre^fa population as possible on his 
lands ; and a numerous tenantry formed at once hia 
security and his glory. Hence the produce of the 
land was almost completely expended in the mainte¬ 
nance of its cultivators; and the farms in general 
were no larger than what was necessary to supply a 
scanty subsistence to their possessors. The rents of 
the landlord consisted, theretore, almost wholly in 
the security and gratification to his pride which arose 
from his numerous tenants; and the money which be 
received amounted to nothing more than mere quit- 
rent. 

After the rebellion of 1745, the situation of the 
Highlands underwent a great and sudden change. 
The authority of government was extended to every 
quarter: the chiefs no longer depended for security 
agiiinsc each other on their respective followers, and 
a numerous tenantry therefore ceased to be an object 
of such essential importance. But when tfai* ■ 
sity was at an end, they soon begaa to pSmive- that 
it was not only in the iBaintenance- of numerous de¬ 
pendents that the produce of their lands could be bes¬ 
towed ; and also that the renbi they received were far 
below those given for lands of equal quality in> other 
parts of the kingdom. The influence of old habits, 
however, still in many instances prevailed for a con« 
siderable time. The chiefs, while dependent on their 
retainers for protection, found it necessary to-emplojr 
all those arts by which the aftections of men are con¬ 
ciliated, and to treat their dependents with the moat 
flattering cordiality. These aMentiona 6on>-thcir au- 
tveriors seemed, in the tqres of the Ktainers, to 
compensate every other lurdship* of their lot, and 
tiroduced among them the most eolbusiastiG attacb- 
(iieat to tlu-ir chiefs.. A proprietor and his tenantry 
ilms resembled one great family, united together by 
the warmest afiectiimv Every tenant Uiuked upoo 
liimself as a member of the hinaily of h» landlord 
and the landlord seemed to have no other object 
but the equal distribution of hi» favours among 
his tenantry. As they bestowed no mote labour 
on iht laud, than was nece.,aary to draw frem it a 
icanty subsistence, they bad ab#ndance of leisure on 
lU occasions to attend the call of their landlord > and 
j chieftain, when on a visit to hia ueighbonr, was 
usually attended by a retinue equal to that of an am* 
nassadur in numbers, although not wholly so in splen¬ 
dour. This attacbmeat and attendance were so flat¬ 
tering to the chiefa» that numy of tbcai, even losg 
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after preferred a numerous tenantry to all the 

increase of wealth which might have accrued from a 
different management of their estates. These ideas 
have however su length given wav almost universally; 
and tlie Highland proprietors, like those of the other 
parts of the kingdom, in general only consider how 
they may turn their estates to tite best advantage. 

As soon as the landlords began to consider only the 
pecuniary advantage which they could derive from 
their estates, a change in the management of the 
land, and in the state of the population was unavoid 
able. To enable the tenant to give his landlord the 
greatest possible rent, it is necess.irv that he should 
cultivate bis farm at the least possible ex{>ence, and 
that everyCsuijertluous labourer should be retrenched. 
But in the Highlands of Scotland, the cultivated 
parts were occupied, not by the number of hands 
autheient to their cultivation, but by the greatest 
number which the produce of the lands could main¬ 
tain. A very small portion of the inhabitants was 
often sufficient for the cultivation. Tn order, there¬ 
fore. that the tenant should be enabled to pay his 
landlord the utmost value for the land which it could 
afford, it was necessary that a number of the small 
farms should be thrown into one, and that all the in¬ 
habitants not essentially requisite for its cultivation, 
should be removed. Hence a number of jx:rsons 
become necessarily compelled to emigration, even if 
the land were continued in cultivation. But the su¬ 
perior profits of sheep'farming tend greatly to in¬ 
crease the number of emigrants. The mountains in 
the Highlands of Scotland are from their height and 
steepness found to be much better calculated for sheep 
cattle, with which they were formerly 
stocked; and as the management of the former re¬ 
quires fewer hands, a portion of the inhabitants is 
thus rendered superfluous. But even those parts 
hitherto under cnitivation are found to be more profit¬ 
able when employed in pasturing sheep. Neither the 
soil nor the climate is favourable for the raising of 
corn i and from the length and severity bf the winters, 
it is found necessary to have a reserve of pasture for 
the sheep in the lower grounds. But when a large 
district is converted into a sheep-walk, the numbers 
of gnperfluous inhabitants arising from the system of 
sntall fimns, must be prodigious. A few shepherds 
with their dogs are sufficient to manage a district 
which IS occupied by many hundred inhabitants. 
Hence the prodigious emigration consequent every 
where on the introduction of this system. The small 
number of persons requisite for the management of 
aheep-walki, may be seen in the mountains of Cum¬ 
berland, Westmoreland, and the south of Scotland; 
and therefore it may be concluded that the mountains 
of the Highlands of Scotland most of necessity be 
thinned by emigration, until they attain a proportion 
of population similar to those parts which are em¬ 
ployed in the same species of produce. 

• Of the inhabitants who must thus be necessarily 
compelied by the progress of improvement to quit 
their ancient possessions. Lord Selkirk gives the fol¬ 
lowing account: 

*' Tn consequence of the extensive distribution ^landed 
possessions arising from the feudal manners, combiaeii with 


the small progress that has been made in the arts of life 
and division u(‘labour, the people of the lliglitauds are not 
separated into distinct classes of fanners, luhourers, and me¬ 
chanics : tliey arc all more or less co(;ac,od in aKricul.ure. 
There are no markets where provisions can be purchased, 
so that cve^ man must be a farmer, ai least so far as to 
raise provisfons for his own family, Wliatever additional 
emplnymcnt a man may follow, he must nceupy a small 
spot of land; and any one who cannot procure such a pos¬ 
session, cannot live in the country. 

“The firms occupied by the common tenantry, are 
hamlets ('r petty towmshipa, held by six or eight partners, 
oinet'mi's by many more. The shares n|>|)car to have 
been origin.iily equal; but by the subdivision of some, and 
tile acciimuLtiion, in other cases, of several in the same 
hand, ii is now frequently found that one man has a third 
or a fitiirih pait of a farm, while his neighbour has but a 
fifteenth or a twentietli pari. 

“ These farms consist, in general, of a portion of a vallev, 
to which is annexed a tract of mountain pasture, often 
stretching to the distance of many miles. The habitations 
arc collected in a little village, in the midst of the richest 
and best of the arable lands, which are used as crofts in 
constant tillage. The less feriile of the arable lands on the 
outskirts, termed outfield, arc only occasionally cultivated, 
and every part of them is iu its turn left in grass. The 
lauds in tillage, arc sometimes cultivated in common, but 
arc more usually distributed among the tenants in propor¬ 
tion to their shares; seldom, however, in a permanent 
manner, but from year to year. The produce of the tillage 
kind rarely affords a superfluity beyond the maintenance of 
the tenants and their families. Their riches consist of 
rattle, chiefly breeding cows, and the young stock produced 
from them, which are maintained on the farm till of a pro¬ 
per age^ for the market; and by the sale of these the te¬ 
nants are enabled to pay their rent. The number which 
each farm or town is capable of mainiaiiring, is ascertained 
by ancient usage, and may be, in general, from thirty to 
eighty cows, besides other cattle. Tlic total amount is 
divided among the occupiers according to their resfiective 
shares, not one being allowed to keep more than his regu¬ 
lated proportion. 

“ ITie joint occupiers of such farms are termed small 
tenants, to distinguisn them from the tacksmen, who hold 
entire farms, and who ate in general of the rank of gentry, 
each of them tracing himself to some ancient proprietor of 
the estate, who has allotted the farm as a provision for a 
cadet of his family. 

“ Upon the farms of the tacksmen, are a number of sub¬ 
tenants or colters, under which general term may be included 
various local denominations of crofters, mailers, &c. &c. 
These people hold their possessions under various conditions: 
sometimes they difler from tlie tenants in little else than the 
diminutive scale of their possessions; but in general they 
have a greater or less amount of labour to perform as a part 
of their rent. Frequently they are absolute servants to tneir 
immediate superior, having the command only of a small 
share of their uWn lime to cultivate the land allowed them 
for maintaining their families. Sometimes the tacksman 
allows a portion of his own tillage field for his cotter; 
sometimes a small separate croft is laid off for him; and he 
is likewise allowed, in general, to pasture a cow, or perhaps 
two, along with the cattle of the nrm. 

** Cotters are not corilined to the farms of the tacksmen 
->-they arc also intermixed with the small tenants. Two 
or three arc generally employed on every farm, as servants 
of the whole partnership, for herding their cattle, or pre¬ 
venting the trespasses of others. There are also a few 
people who exercise the trades of black-smiths, weavers, 
tavlors, shoemakers. See. and who barmitt with one or 
other of fibe unants for a portion of his land. Sometimes 
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persons who have been disposscsscil of their own farms, 
and ore unable procure a share of one elsewhere, will 
secure a temporary residence in the country by takiiu' sul- 
srts of this kind : sometimes itidividuals, connected by re¬ 
lationship with the tenants of a farm, and who have no 
other resource, are permitted, from mere chantv, to occupv 
some corner of waste land, where, by raising crons of po¬ 
tatoes, they contrive to work out a miscralde subsistence. 

“ It may be easily conceived, that the line between these 
two classes, the small tenants and the cotters, is not always 
very accurately defined; some of the inoie opulent of the 
cotters being as well provided as the lowest of the tenants. 
Upon the, whole, however, there is a great din'ereiice iii the 
ainount of their pr()])criy, and in the views they in.iy enter¬ 
tain, when, hy the progress of sheep-fanning, they arc dis¬ 
possessed of their teitements. Among the more opulent, it 
IS not nnrommon for one man to have twelve, filtecn, or 
even twenty cows; but in general the small tenant, ac¬ 
cording to Itis share of the farm, may have from liiree or 
four, to six or eight cows, and always with a proportionate 
number of young cattle, lie has also horses, a few small 
sheep, implements of agriculture, and surious household 
articles to dispose of; and, from the sale of all these he i.s 
enabitcl to embark iti undertakings which cannot be thought 
of by the cotter, and which arc not within the reach of the 
iieasantry even in the more improved and richer parts of the 
Kingdom. 

" There the labouring poor, though earning very consi- 
deralile wages, are seldom possessed of much jioniiaiicnl 
property. Their daily or weekly wages are expended in 
the market ns fast as they arise, for the immediate sup))ly 
of their families. In the Highlands, there are few of the 
lower class who have the means of living nearly so well as 
an English labourer, but many who have properR' of much 
greater value. In the Agricultural Siiney of the Northern 
t'ountics, details are given of the economy of a farmer of 
about 30 acres of arable land, wlio.sc diet and habiiatinii 
appear to lie of the lowest kind, the total value of his build¬ 
ings not exceeding 10/. and the aiimial coiisuiiiptlon of 
provisions for his own family and three scrua/ifx niuotinting 
to about !.'>/.; yet his eupilal is estimated at ll(i/.; and by 
the advance in tlic price of cattle since the date of that pub¬ 
lication, it must now be considerably more. 

" Of this description of people it has often happened that 
80 or 40 families have been dispossessed all at once, to make 
way for a great sheep-farm ;—and those who have attended 
to the preceding details will easily understand the dilemma 
to which every one of these people must lx.* reduced. Tlie 
country affords no means of living without a possession of 
land, and how is that to be procured f The farms that are 
not already in the hands of the graziers, arc all full of inha¬ 
bitants, themselves perhaps in dread of the same fate, and 
at any rate too crowded to make room for him. Should 
he, ill spite of evciy difficulty, resolve to earn his bread as a 
labonrer, he can expect no employment in a neighbourhood, 
where evey spot is occupied by many jnore people than arc 
necessary for its own work; and if any casual opporltinlty 
of employment occur, it is too uncertain to be depended 
upon. liCt his industrious dispositions he ever so great, he 
must, in the total want of manufacturing eniploymciit in 
his own neighbourhood, quit his native spot; and, if lie do 
not leave the kingdom altogeth^, must rc.sort to some of 
those situations where the increasing demand for labour af¬ 
fords a prospect of employment.” i 

To the persons thus compelled to quit the High¬ 
lands, two resources present themselves: either to 
repair to the towns in the low country of Scotland, 
where they may procure employment and wages as 
iabourers, or to emigrate to America whire they may 
not only also procure wages, but, fropi tlft modevale 
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price of land, expect to become proprietors them' 
selves. The latter resource presents by far 
greatest attractions to the Highlanders. As they must% 
quit the possessions of their fathers, it is indilFerenC 
to them whether they emigrate to a greater or a less 
distance. In the lowlands of Scotland, it i.s chiefly * 
in the manufacturing towns that they can hope for 
employment; anti the confined life of persons em¬ 
ployed in manufactures, appears most revolting to 
those who have formerly been accustomed to breathe 
the lift* a;r ami traverse the fields as hiisbanthncii am*, 
siu'pherds. That portion of the emigrants, who con¬ 
sist of small tfuaiiis, are rendered reluctant to engage 
in labour for ajrwster, by feelings of a^ilFcrcnt des¬ 
cription, but stinmore powerful. 'That aversion and 
sorrow which all mankind feci, to descend from a 
better to a worse ronditioii in life, is one of those. 
wi.se provisions by which nature stimulates the human 
race to exertion. The small tenants cannot bur feci 
a sensible mortification in being reduced, from being 
their own masters, to labour for otbeis. On the. 
contrary, in America they may expect not only to re¬ 
gain their former rank, but even to attain an equality 
in point of independence, witli those proprietors who 
now turn them out from their ancient possessions. 

These causes the Earl of Selkirk thinks sufiicient 
to account for the emigrations to America, without 
having recourse to any of those delusive expectations 
which are said to be holdout to the emigrants. He 
observes that the small tenants, who have the strongest 
motives to emigrate to America, are at the same lime, 
in general, possessed of scfficienl property not only to 
carry them (hither, but also to commgjj^ «* 
with some advantage. On the other hanX (he cotters, 
whose pride is not so powerfully incited to this course, 
are at the same time destitute of means to pursue it. 
lienee it is found that nearly the whole of tliose who 
emigrate consist of the small tenants. 

Among the political cflects of the emigration to 
America, Lord Selkirk adverts to the evils appre¬ 
hended to the military resources of the nation; and 
endeavours to shew that the Highlands must cease 
to be a particular nursery of soldieis, independently 
of emigration. After 17+5, such of the proprietorg 
as were desirous to preserve the numbers of their 
retainers, were obliged to effect this by continuing to 
let their lands to small tenants at a less rent than they 
might have procured lor them in the state of large 
farms. The tenants, in their turn, were ready to 
repay this favour by flocking to the standard of their 
landlord whenever he proposed to raise a regiment. 
They knew that they could not otherwise hope to re¬ 
tain the advantages they possessed. The regiments 
which were thus completed, were necessarily com¬ 
posed of a very diflerent class of men from those who 
usually fill the ranks of our army. They were the 
sons of persons who held a respectable situation in 
life; they acted along with those in whose society the 
rest of their life was to be sjjcnt; their good or bad 
conduct as soldiers would therefore serve to form 
their characters in after life; they had in consequence 
mCi.<^ greater inducements to behave well on every 
oec^ion than those who are picked up in different 
places by bounties and thrown together in a regiment. 

3 1' 
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Hence the high character maintained by the Highland 
regiments. In the altered state of the Highlands, 
however, the same advantages to onr military esta¬ 
blishment raiinol be expected. As the landlords let 
their lands to the highest bidder, the tenants can no 
longer fe<‘l themselves under any obligation whatever 
to superadd military service to this full rent for their 
possessions. Hence it comes that, iu all those dis¬ 
tricts of the Highlands where the new order of things 
has been introduced, it is found qui'c as difficult to 
procure reernits as m any other part of the kingdom. 
Most of those regiments which bear the name of 
Highland, aie intei mixed with the same dregs of our 
great townsVith which onr other jeeu neiits are, filled. 

This statement of Lord Selkirk's in respect to the 
Highland regiments, is in general perfectly accu¬ 
rate. lie might h.ivc added that provided the popu¬ 
lation of the whole kingdom be not diminished, tlie 
diminution of the population employed in agriculture, 
and the more complete subdivision of the employ¬ 
ments of agriculture and manufactures, can in tio de¬ 
gree prove cletriniental to the military character of the 
nation. That a purely agricultural state is better cal¬ 
culated to maintain the warlike character of a nation, 
than a state in which agriculture is combined with 
commerce and manufactures, is one of those vulgar 
prejudices which have arisen from the partial observa¬ 
tion of a tow detaclied facts, and from a complete 
ignorance of those general results which a more ex¬ 
tended exiierieiice afi'ords. An oppressed and wretched 
peasantry may become as dastardly as it is possible fur 
human nature to be : and it is only necessary to con- 
•fSfiPttC rvHAijltural Poles and Chinese with the ma¬ 
nufacturing and commercial English, to be convinced 
that the warlike character of nations depends upon 
far different causes than their {jeculiar modes of in- 
dustryi The Highlanders of Scotland would not long 
retain their martial spirit under ijenury and oppression, 
although continued in tlieir native possessions, and 
allowed to pursue their wonted modes of indnstry. 

From the circumstances already stated. Lord Sel¬ 
kirk concludes that the emigration of the High¬ 
landers is the necessary result of the progress of na¬ 
tional prosperity, and flows directly from the means 
employed to render that part of the kingdom produc¬ 
tive in a superior degree. The produce of the High¬ 
lands is not only changed in kind, but augmented by 
the new system. I'he emigration does not altect 
agrjcuhnre, for abuuda^e of hands is left for culti¬ 
vation : it does not-fnjure manufactures, for the emi¬ 
grants are not capable of performing the finer opera¬ 
tions, and of common labourers there is an abundant 
snpply. The proprietors of the estates from which 
the emigration takes place, indeed, exclaim that the 
country is threatened with depopulation, because they 
still feel the pride of a numerous tenantry, because 
they have felt the advantages of a facility of recruit¬ 
ing, or because they may expect from a super¬ 
abundance of poor people to have labour much 
cheaper: but these persons will not ta'xe the only way 
bjr which these advantages may be attained without 
injury to the tenants; and it is highly improper that 
the proprietor should by prohibiting edicts be assisted 
against the tenant. Our author proceeds to shew that 
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emigration has no permanent effect On population 
both from the general principle that *a nation will al¬ 
ways people fully up to its resources, and also from 
particular instances which shew that even those parts 
of the Highlands from which the principal drain of 
emigrants has taken place, have not lost in their 
population on the whole. The sheep walks have in¬ 
deed been depopulated, but the increase of towns and 
villages has been great in proportion. He supposes 
that legal restrictions will only serve to render the 
people more obstiii ite in their purpose ; and that even 
if it were po.ssible to stop eniigratiun altogether by this 
means, it would only serve to retain in the country a 
race of dinconleiitcd men who might prove dangerous 
to the public tranipiillily. In adverting to the pro¬ 
ceedings oi the Hrghland Society, he considers them 
.IS greatly misled by inleiested persons, when they 
ascribe the emigration chiefly to seductive arts prac¬ 
tised upon the jveuple. Such arts be alledges could 
have no eliect, if the people were not already pre¬ 
pared for emigration by other circumstances. Nor 
docs he look upon the prospects held out to them in 
America as delusive. He considers the Bill which 
the Society procured for regulating the accommoda¬ 
tion of tlie emigrants, as not requisite to the health 
or comfort of the people, and as merely tending to 
raise the price of the passage, and thus obliging the 
emigrants to land in America with impaired re¬ 
sources. 

In adv«:riing to the means which have been devised 
for rendering the people willing to remain in the 
country. Lord Selkirk endeavours to shew that none 
of them can be expected to have fully the intended 
effect. The Caledonian canal and other works of 
this sort can only be expected to influence the colters 
who have been accustomed to act as common la¬ 
bourers, and can have no attraction for the di.sposses- 
sed tenants, who have been accustomed to indepen¬ 
dence, and who possess a small capital. The siuia- 
fion of the Highlands prevents the establishment of 
manufactures of suciv extent as to absorb the super¬ 
fluous population. The manner in which the fisheries 
has hitherto been conducted, has prevented them 
from being attended with success; and tlic illiberal 
terms on wiiich the proprietors in general contract 
for the improvement of waste lands have also rendered 
this resource nearly nugatory. 

If the reasonings of I.ord Selkirk are conclusive 
with regard to the necessity of emigration and the 
impossibility of obviating it, certainly his plans for 
directing its cour.4t: to our own colonies, instead of 
the United States of America, must be considered as 
dictated by considerations of public utility. What¬ 
ever may be our opinions of the advantages or disad¬ 
vantages of colonies to the mother country, it seems 
desireable that the population and capital which over¬ 
flow from this country should be placed in situations 
'cither under our dominion or altogether independent, 
rather than that they should be added to the resources 
of another power. In this view the ardour and |:%r- 
severance of Lord Selkirk in conducting and settling 
his colony at Prince Edward’s Island cannot but call 
down our ajf||)lause. The more unusual it is fo^ men 
of hcreditll7 rank apd fortune to make such personal 
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exertions from patriotic motives, the more are bis 
exertions to be,,admired. The account winch he 
.gives of the manner in which the .settlement at Prince 
Kdward's Island was conducted, de.serves the utmost 
attention from future settlers, as it points put to them 
the means by which many difHcnlties may be’ over¬ 
come or avoided. In the course of one year the 
colony had already got over (he most disheartening 
circumstances, and cleared several acres of land for 
each male settler. 

Hut while we allow the justice of Lord Selkirk’s 
views, and applaud his patriotic efforts, we are in¬ 
clined to think that he has in .some instances pushed 
his conclusions too far. Ilis reasonings with regard 
to the necessity of a change in the population of the 
Highlands, from the natural course of improvement, 
are founded on the true principles of political economy, 
and such as no one who has a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of that subject cah disallow. Rut tlte conrln- 
sion that this change must necessarily be followed by 
emigration from this island seems doubtful. It is 
only to the order of small ttnanls that this conclusion, 
in I.x)rd Selkirk’s own opinion, applies. To find 
such a situation for them in this country as may sooth 
their feelings in an equal degree with the prospect of 
independence in the New World, would indeed be 
difficult. But ns they are in general |)ersons with fa¬ 
milies, it is to be supposed that (hey would prefer a 
situation at home considerably les.s favourable than 
those on the other side of the Atlantic are supposed to 
be. Lord Selkirk allows (bat the resources presented 
by the fislieries and the waste lands are not yet ex¬ 
hausted, and that the little advantage derived from 
them hitherto has arisen from mismanagement. Is if 
not possible to remedy what has been done amiss, 
nd ought not the attention of the politician to be 
trenuonsly directed to this ohject while a chance re¬ 
mains of saving to his country a portion of its jxipu- 
lation and resource.s ? We aie not friends to any of 
those restrictive regulations which have for their ob¬ 
ject to prevent any one from transferring his person, 
his property, or his industry to where he judges bestj 
far less would we desire to see the proprietors of the 
Highlands of Scotland obtain an unjust advantage 
over the lower orders. Yet it is not to be denied that 
tlie imaginations of a people are sometimes so heated 
by the prospect of distant advantages, that it is both 
just and wise in a government to interfere. Ihe 
northern nations, in their search for more fertile set¬ 
tlements in tlie south, frequently left their native 
seats in a state of absolute depopulation. Spain may 
not for centuries to come recover the injury which its 
population and wealth sustained, from the attention 
of its inhabitants being so wholly turned to search for 
gold in the new world. In this view we cannot 
think the restrictive effects of the bill for regulating 
the accommodation of the emigAnts, so objectionable 
as it appears to Lord Selkirk. We should have been 
obliged to his Lordship, had be explained more fully 
the manner in which he wished government to inter¬ 
fere in diverting the coarse of the emigrants to our 
own colonies. We own we are at a loss to see how 
this can be done without at the same time giving ad¬ 
ditional Encouragement to emigration; and w« cannot 


help looking upon his Lordship’s arguments on thia 
point, as the least satisfactory in his work. Govern- i 
ment can change the destination of the emigrants * 
only by holding out to them greater oncour.'igements 
than they even expect in the United States of Amcric.x. 
But will not superior encouragements both render in¬ 
tended emigrants more eager to qnit tl.eir (onntry, 
and also induce others who would have remained to 
emigrate ? _ 

Obs<nations on the Climate of hehnifl, and Iti wanlas 
ennceniing its Nafiire froiii len/ earlif I'enuds to ih- 
present Time, uilh 'I'limi<’hts on some Branches ot 
Rural Kconomv, partLularlii recomme^dr'd m an. 
Mdr CIS to tlic^fetfllbitants and Friends of this Count i i;. 
To which are pnyired Preliminary Considerntions on 
the Structure and Fitnetiuns op VUnns.—On the 
Aiialoiiy behceen the I igi table and ..dnnnal Systefits,~— 
On the giiierul Stale of IFnods and i'lantufioiis tit 
Ireland, in Ancient and hl^odi ru Times.—On peculiar 
Circumstances dciwCing the larious C«ndition\ of ht i 
liiiieii Manufacture ikroiniliout a Scius if Ages ,—• 
And an the Utilitij of hie co-operation of Art and 
Science in exerii IVorIc xcheiein their joint Isibours ate 
required. /{(/WilliamPatterson,M.U. i\io. pp.Md. 
i)s. (iilbert Sr Hodges, Dublin, 

Climate is somewhat remarkable in the ditl'erencc be¬ 
tween the rank it occupies in conversation, and in books. 
In conversation certainly there is no subject wliicli 
holds a more distinguished place. When two persons 
meet, almost the first words they utter to one another 
are respecting the weather. 'I’o most parties it forms 
the great topic of discourse; and withojy^jy' 
failing subject of remark, they would be reduced to 
little else than complete silence. But even in those 
companies whose range of conversation is much 
wider, for once that any other subject comes in play, 
that of the weather is introduced ten times. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. There is hardly any of the 
constituents of our external condition on which our 
ordinary enjoyments in a higher degree depend. 
And even .speaking in a political and national sen.se, 
climate is unquestionably one of the principal par¬ 
ticulars which characterize the condition of a people. 

It is surely then a matter of some surprize that the 
subject of climate should make so poor a ffgure in 
books; more especially that this should in general be 
reckoned so unimportant a part in the description of 
countries; nut to mention the very feeble attempts 
which have been made to reduce this ^reat branch of 
the study of nature to the perfection of a science. 

Of the importance of the study, both in regard to 
science and practical uses, Dr. Patterson is among the 
small number of authors who entertain proper ideas ; 
and as every attempt in a right course is naturally at¬ 
tended with advantage, his book we hope will do 
good. It communicates some knowledge; and it 
will [xissibly stimulate other persons to the same pur¬ 
suits. 

His book however, is a very desultory perform¬ 
ance, and contains various topics from which it might 
with as much propriety have received its title as from 
climate. Nearly one half of the book is filled with 
preliminary considerations, of which a very small 
3 1 2 
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part U dedicated to meteorology. A large portion is 
employed in laying down a theory of vegetation, or 
an explanation of iho vegetable economy, as he terms 
It. I'lanting and trees is the snoject treated ot m 
nnotiier; and tjven the drcss ot the Irish receives a 
large, share of his attention. He recommends in his 
preliminary considerations ilie erection of a British 
institution for proseeating the science of meteorology, 
the proper seat ot wli'ch, he thinks, would be Ire¬ 
land. It should be taught in tlic same place by lec¬ 
tures. 

The body of I’.e hork, if that cw ho called body 
wliich sic.iicfly Mipirii'i" in si/.e tn the preliminary 

I'ooi.'det.n 1 'V'i bcgitii I'.itli iinsi'iijlt mi the wea- _ 

tiler in i!"*''! .nid iSO , t d i n in the city of t)erry. j plants did not display so iiuieh energy as their opening 
Tliesu (‘iservalions aie ''!\e!i in a inaiiner micom-j did, which before the inidcilc of the inoiiih worc so g 

the lust of 


siionly didinet, t:i;isf..i"i>ry, and full, in 
'liioe t.ables is e-.i.='i!t!'d the suinniary rc<i-ilr of rue 
reoric iiistriuneiiis , vi/. the in.ixitnuiii and ininunnni 
tor every nioiilli in tin' year, of the tiar .'nieiei, tlier- 
moiiK-ter, ,ind hygrone-ter of Do Luc, .nid the uiim- 
lit-r of the r.siti'gaiige. In the second is marked tlie 
numerical diret.tion ot tbe winds, ilint is to say, the 
number of times in ea'di month, the wind blew from 
t'a.-.!, wcat, north, south, and from tlic middle points 
between, a.s iiortleeast, south-we«l, &c. And in 
the third is given a synoptical view of common phe¬ 
nomena, under the titles, fair, showery, wet, hail, 
SHOW, I l ost, aurora borealis, thunder and lightning 
with the number ot days ot every description in each 
month marked in a column under c icb title 

After this follows a general description of the wea- 
the nature of which will be seen 
by the following specimens which we have selected, 
the one of a winter month, the other of a summer; 

JANUART. 

^loon nete, the 14th} full, the 29 th. 

The coinmcnccniciit of this month was boisterous, 
but the weather soon grew mild and genial; which tem¬ 
perature, with little exception, it preserved throughout; 
and some of the nights, particularly at the beginning, were 
softer and warmer than the preceding days. There were, 
indeed, several fresh and cool breezes, together with some 
sharp, but short, congelation, and three_ or four days of 
foggy air. .On the 4 th, a stormy ^e, which lasted riearly 
24 hours, proceeded from the south-west, and this winter, 
a.> well as the preceding autumn, the west winds were un- 
U'Uiilly cold. The greater part of the rain that fell this 
niuiith, descended in heavy showers.” 

AUGUST. 

Moon neai, the Qth ; full, the 23d. 

•• The wind was generally moderate, often easy, and ad¬ 
vanced only to a few fresh breezes. The ait was soiiiethncs 
foggy; at other times a haziness appeared high in the at- 
iftoi-phcrc; again the sky was covered and lowering, yet 
lre(|ucntly the snn shone bright. The weather for the 
most part was warm; in turns it was sultry; and taking 
the month in general, it was teiiiarkably fine. A conside¬ 
rable quantity of silent lightning played throughout the ai>- 
luospherc the 12th and 13th, in the evening and night ” 
Another article is denominated agricultural notices, 
which we regard as a most important appendage. 
This ought never to bo neglected in meteorological 
observations. These noticed, both render the tnfor 
znation conveyed more precise, and serve to keep in 
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constant view the most iraport.int ii.ses to which the 
science can be applied. The agricultural notices of 
our author for the year 1801 , are as follows: 

" The verdure of the fields, which was remarkable in the 
preceding December, continued eriually striking tlirougliout 
.Fannary; and in February the fields were still more ver¬ 
dant, and vegetation still more animated than in the former 
month. 

“ The rain that fell in April was too little to promote 
vegetation in our soil, which is almost nniversally a pale 
yellow, or bluish meagre clay, considerably charged with 
gravel. Thi.s deficiency of ram was in sonic measure sup¬ 
plied by heavy dews which «lroppe(l every night. On the 
fruit trees, the blossoms were very luxuriant, and the whin 
or gorsc was richly blooming. The foliage of trees and 

buds 

. _ . gavmt 

appearance, that it might be denomin-itcd, in a term of the 
I Vciich calendar, l-'lorcal, which corresponds with our 20 lh 
of April. 

“ In the niulille of May there was a good deal of hail; 
lull being mixed with rain, it did not do so iiuich injury to 
the gardens anrl fields as it would have done, had it been 
destitute of such modification. The dews m this inuiiiii, 
as well as those in the preceding one, though not so heavy 
as in the warmer weather, were in some degree supplemen¬ 
tary to rain in the process of vegetation.—However, the 
rain, which began to fall on the 8 th, was of the utmost 
service to the vegetable functions, and gave a vigorous ad¬ 
vancement to every kind of plant, whether in the field or 
the garden, which had sufl'ered a check in the first week of 
the month. 

“ Notwithstanding the considerable degree of arcfaclioii 
which the alinosphcre possessed in June, the corn crops 
were Iiigh and vigorous, covering entirely the sod since the 
latter part of May; the potatoes also promised well; but 
the flax, which was generally late, was not promising in its 
appearance, and a less quantity of seed was sown than tlie 
annual usage. Tlic whole of July was fiivonrablc to vege-^ 
tation. 

The quantity of atmospheric electricity, which ap¬ 
peared the 12 lh and 13th of August, was observed to 
whiten both the barlev and oats in a sudden and in aycry 
considerable degree. Bank grain was hxlged by the rain of 
the l 6 th, but not materially injured, as it was pretty ripe, 
and the air was very drying. 

" Harvest-home was accomplished before the squally 
weather of Detober; but even had it been otherwise, there 
were consideralile fair and drying intervals, and in many of 
the days noted as showery, little more than a misty rain 
liappened ; from which circmustanccs it is plain, that had 
not the corn crops been well saved, the weather would ivot 
have been to lilamci The fla.x suffered this season by what 
in this country is termed Jiting oh the foot, which consists 
in reddish or brownish spots, dispersed chiclly over the 
reed of the plant# which is thereby more or less injured in 
the texture of its fibres. On tins subject we slull treat 
more at large in the sequel. 

“ Notwithstanding the rigorous weather in December, 
the verdure of the fields was considerable, but not so bright 
and vigorous ns that of the preceding winter.” 

After some cursory observations on the origin and 
nature of winds, the anihur proceeds to the climate 
of Ireland. This description we do not consider as 
very successful. His researches to ascertain the state 
of the climate in Ireland in preceding times have led 
him into a wilderness, in whjch be loses himself; and 
forgets hi? proper business. 

Thesfhtbor regards net a few pec«liaTitiM»‘ Aftex 
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this be inserts “ An Address to the People of Ireland." 
The snbject of this address is the planting of trees. 
.After this follows a long chapter on planting. And 
last of all, is a chapter on the strnctnre, utility, cul¬ 
tivation and disease of the liax plant. 

On all the subjects on which the author*has treated, 
and they are certainly not few, he has exhibited con¬ 
siderable knowledge, and a mind of more than ordi¬ 
nary ingenuity, lint this mi.xing and pounding to¬ 
gether of a multitude of subjects, makes always a 
horridly bad composition in literature j and however 
Dr. Pallersoti m.iy find it to answer iti the case of 
medicine, we would advise him carefully to abstain 
from it in his capacity of author or philo.sophcr. If 
he will write a book solely and exclusively on the cli¬ 
mate of Ireland, with the just ideas, and the know'- 
icdge of the subject which he seems t<» possess, w-e 
assure him we shall turn to it with no little eagerness, 
and think we may promise the public a performance 
of considerable value. 


The Progress of Re/im-mriit, ait AUi^orical Poem: 
leit/i afhir Poems. Pu the Rev. William Gillespie. 

8vf). O'v. Longman tS Lo. 

It is w'ith apprehension we commence the perusal 
of an allegorical poem, from a consciousness of the 
great difficulties which attend the execution. In 
composing an allegory, the poet has more particularly 
to form a creation of his own. He has to give life, 
and thought, and action to objects which exist not in 
the creation of nature j and yet has at the sdhie time 
to roaint.sin in tlie conduct of his allegory such 
strict analogy to scenes which actually exist, that the 
ideal pictures m.ay continually call up to the mind of 
the reader those realities to which they allude. In 
such an nndert.iking the finest imagination must be 
combined with the most correct understanding, othcr- 
wi.se the allegory W'ill become tame and uninteresting, 
or its meaning will cease to be pcrciuvcd by the be¬ 
wildered reader. Few have succeeded in allegory j 
and the rarity of the success shews the difficulty of 
the attempt. Even the Fairy Quetn is characterized 
by Addison as wire-diawn and tiresome, “ while the 
dnll moral lags too plain below.” The Temple of 
Fame is not too long to hecdtine tiresome, the per¬ 
sonification of Fame is already so familiar to every 
reader, that it scarcely requires any art to reconcile us 
to the fiction, the eye of the reader is attracted more 
to real than fictitious personages, and fame i., made to 
give such decisions as w’C every d.iy attribute to her. 
The Castle of Indolence, perhaps the happiest of all 
Allegories, is not more pleasing fro& the appropriate 
nature of the images than from the humour and 
irony which pervade it. The chief zest of this piece 
must necessarily be wanting in a serious allegory. 

Such were the considerations which made us wi.sh 
that a subject, so suited to pbetry as the Progress of 
Bcfineiuent is, bad not been treated in the furm of 
an allegory. Without an ideal creation of .l..» sort 
being spread around it, the poet cannot fr. l to lind in 
'* such a theme an inexhaustible trcasuiu. <lut upon 

f refusing the piece before us, we fouinl l urselvcs at a 
oss to decide whether’'the allegoiy was ^oi here at- 
Wnded with some advantagg, The ideas nf the poet 


with regard to the progress and tendency of refine” 
ment, w'ere so directly opposite to those which we 
have been accustomed to look upon as reasonable and. f 
just, that the removal of the allegory seemed likdy " 
only to unveil more distinctly to the reader the im¬ 
propriety of the author’.-, opinions. Yet when on the 
other hand we considered the allegory, the veil 
seemed so thinly and unskilfully woven, that every 
error could not fail to shine distinctly througlr. A 
short analysis of the poem will discovei’ to our 
re.iders the circuinslanees which led us to form ilus 
judgment. 

The poem opens with a description of our ances¬ 
tors ill the state of savages, ilritannif, bei.ding 
down from the^tias, pities their miscrai^e situation, 
and conveys to our island, in a veil of radi.mt cloud-i, 

“ Art, the fair boy, and Science, infant maid." 
These the goddess gives to the savage.s as their guar¬ 
dian, angels; and at the same time cause.s the groves 
to resound with such music that the listening savages 
become instantly quite different persons. Poetry, 
love, k'cling, friendship take possession of tlicir hearts. 

Art now teaches them to construct wigwams, to veil 
their nakc.l forms in dress, to tiiine the wild flocks, and 
to practice the arts of war and music. The pastoral 
age now succeeds, attended as u-,u.il willi love and all 
the softer virtues. While the empire </f Art and 
Science thus floiirislicd. Art cliancmg one day in 
meet Science on the banks of the Thaim.'-.. *' robbed 
the vestal honours of the maid,” and the birth of 
Commerce was the consequence. This young lady 
was of a very different disposition from her mother. 
She hated the rural plains, she w'as always to be found 
by the sea-side, and became at length 
of a project to cross the “ expansive tide,” that “ she 
felled an oak and launched it on the brine.” After 
improving it by degrees from a canoe to a ves.scl with 
sails, .she for some time gnided her ir.ict through tlx* 
pathless deep by observations on the stars ; but " .ii 
length the curious nymph stole the m.agic needl'-" 
from her mother Science, and was thus enabled to 
attempt bolder things. Her good mother Science, 
also, instead of scolding her for the theft, only de¬ 
sires her to go under its guidance wherever she 
pleases. 

Commerce now bloomed in the ripening pride of 
beauty ; " quick heaved her snowy breast with fond 
desire, and beamed her blue eyes with a keener fire, 
and soft illusions round her fancy played." In this 
trim, she happened, on one of her excursions on the 
Peruvian shore, to have her eye caught by a chieftain, 
dusky indeed, but all glittering over with gold and 
jewels. This was too much for the lieart of any fe¬ 
male : Commerce could not resist it, hut immediately 
fell desperately in love with the chieftain j ami lic 
very fortunately was quite as much smitten with her 
in return. At the urgent peisuasions of his bride. 
Wealth, in a luckless hour accompanies her to llritain. 
No sooner is he arrived than he begins to set the heads 
of the whole nation agog, bpiendid and populous 
cities are erected, merit droops, and the poet laments. 
But although the poet curses Wealth, his bride Com¬ 
merce was of a very different opinion. Slit: lived 
upon big smiles, followed him wherever he went, and 
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ill the ftilhiessof her love hrouglit him a mostbeauti- 
liil girl, ’yclept Luxury. This young madam soon 
attracted the eyes of every one and reigned paramount 
over all. Her pap.i, “ Wealth, obeyed lier as her 
willing slave:” and her mamma. Commerce, was 
ready to fetch and carry fur her all the world over. 
Her palace, her splrnduur, her address to her votaries, 
her attendants, and tl.c rum and misery to which she 
leads, arc described in such .t manner as cannot fail 
to recall to the reader the .'lualogous transactions of 
the great wiz.iid m t!ic ('.isfle of Indolence. 

r.u.xury pnx.ccils weaXeniug the bodies and ener¬ 
vating the mi.'ida of her wretched sons. In the mean 
time howL^er, strange to relate! her grandmamma 
" Science t^oom.s," .and her grandpapa Art goes on 

still improving.” Hut their vigorous old age, in¬ 
stead of serving any good pu' pose, was wholly cm- 
jiloyed in undoing all ihe good deeds of their youth, 
and in making men as miserable as they had before 
made tbeni bappy. Like other grandpapas and 
grandmammas they p.mipered and spoiled their grand¬ 
child Luxury, and did nothing but bring “ more 
baleful pomp to her dazzling shrine.” Her mamma. 
Commerce, was not however a whit behind them, 
and among other very bad things which she did to 
gratily this spoiled child, she set afoot the slave- 
trade ! 

There never was a person in this world so curst in 
a bad family of children as Wealth; for Luxury, 
had as she was, was still the bust of them. I'lic 
worst of the whole w'as Avarice, who, we are told, 
was " the darling of his sire;” although it is difficult 
to conceive how lie could be more a darling than 
..I iiiitiir frrmrrlv ^tiid to be. This ugly and hag¬ 
gard fiend, with his sister Care, obtained in this island 
the empire, along with their sister Luxury; and hold 
it, as the poet informs us, to this blessed day. 

At this part of the story, an episode, (fur such w’e 
suppose it is) is introduced, respecting another per¬ 
sonage who played the tyrant in her day. Supersti¬ 
tion, such is the name of this personage, seems to 
have reigned after Science had been sent dow'ii fiotn 
heaven by Britannia, but before she attained maturity; 
for we are informed that as soon as “ the increasing 
charms of Science shone,” the fiend Superstition fled 
One should-have imagined from hence, that Supersti¬ 
tion was frightened at the charms of Science, but we 
are informed immediately after, that the flight of the 
fiend w-as produced by a gift of Art, the luisband ol 
Science. This rare gift w-as a personage named 
Printing, who has, among other extraordinary quali¬ 
ties, the power to give " Science an immortal youth.” 
Luxury, however, confounded all the good works of 
Printing, and even compelled her own grandmamma 
Science, “ to worship at her throne.” 

Britannia could not behold without compassion the 
evils with which Luxury, Care, and Av.-irice were 
overwhelming her favourite island. She calls to her 
aid the nymphs Temperance, Health, Religion and' 
Virtue, who descend and by their powerful songs 
rouse the Britons from the spells with which they lay 
enthralled. Luxury, at the touch of the nymphs, 
became first a haggard witch, and then vanished away 
in a flame. Avarice was buried under bis hoards, and 


C.vre consigned to never-ending sleep. The palace of 
Luxury at the same time disappeared like the moun¬ 
tains of northern ice which have floated from the 
Pole to the Equator. 

Such is the allegory by which the progress of re¬ 
finement iif represented. Every one must perceive 
that the dull moral here lags too plain below” to 
afford any pletisure to the imagination. 'I’he story is 
also extremely incorrect, (^»^lmerce, instead of 
being the child of Ait and Science, is in fact very 
evidently the offspring of Necessity. The exchange 
of commodities takes place even amongst savages 
who have scarcely any art, and it is from the rcsnlts 
of this exchange that they acquire leisure to cultivate 
science. Sea-borne Commerce, or Navigation, in¬ 
deed requires some progress in art; but while _tho 
ves.sels arc merely canoes. Art has very little share in 
it and Science none at all. Nor is it Commerce that 
gives rise to the use of canoes. They are employed 
by the rudest savages in crossing streams, either to 
carry on the cliiire with more advantage, or to escape 
or annoy their enemies. Commerce is also erro¬ 
neously represented as stealing the needle from Science, 
as this discovery was in truth, as far as we know, the 
result of pure chance, and not of scientific investiga¬ 
tion. But one of the most palpable errors is repie- 
senting Commerce as first meeting Wealth on the 
Peruvian coast, and from thence wooing him over to 
Britain. Wealth is plainly the son of Industry, who, 
as well as Commerce, is sprung from Necessity. By 
the cxeijion of their powers to which men are im¬ 
pelled by necessity, they acquire a pleasure and a 
facility in exertion ; and wealth, or a greater share of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, is the conse¬ 
quence. Had Peru never been heard of. Great Bri¬ 
tain would at this day have been as wealthy, or per¬ 
haps more so tlian she is at present, as her industry 
would h.ive been coufined to more productive exer¬ 
tions. This Peruvian descent of Wealth arises from 
the author being misled by the absurd idea of the 
vulgar (hat weahh con.sLls merely in the abundance 
of gold and silver If thi.s be the case, the author 
might have dcscorered a more ready way of relieving 
our island of its evils, than the magical interposition 
of a band of goddesses. He might have represented 
the simple nymph Uanknolia, the offspring of Old- 
Baggio and Copperplatia, as chacing the fugitive 
Wealth from every corner of our island. If Wealth 
he the source of all our evils, and if this demon con- 
.sist ill gold and siver, what a blessing is the overflow 
of paper-currency and the scarcity of specie! 

In composing &n allegory, an author ought always 
to translate each successive incident into plain lan¬ 
guage, and thus examine its justice, otherwise the pic¬ 
ture he delineates will be in danger of perpetually 
presenting contradictions and absurdities. We are 
afraid that Mr. Gillespjp has nut adopted this plan j 
for we And him often embarrassed with his person¬ 
ages, and unable ,to reconcile what he has said of 
them in one place with his account of them in ano¬ 
ther. This is particularly evident in regard to Science, 
who is at different times the mistress of Art, the 
mother of Commerce, the willing servant of ^m- 
tnerce, the’ grandmother of Luxury, the drudge of 
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Luxury, a personage who had been an independent 
empress previous to the birth of Luxury, &c. From 
the observations we have made, however, it appears 
that Mr, Gillespie's ideas in regard to the Progress of 
Keiinenicnt are not correct, even when translated into 
plain language. He iinifurinly re-echtjes the common 
cant about the baneful etfeets of rehnenient, of the 
progress of Art, Science and Wealth. It is a pity 
thut he did not examine the Progress of Reiinemcnt 
with the eye of a philosopher before he began to alle¬ 
gorize it as a poet. He would then never have fallen 
into the absurdity of representing Science, or the 
knowledge of the laws of nature, as contributing to 
increase the baneful effects of Luxury, which, if it 
has a meaning, must mean the excess of settsi.al cn- 
j’oyinents. If this were true, justly might we exclaim 
that the Almighty has sported with his creatures in 
making their highest enjoyment and honour neces¬ 
sarily lead to their inisi'ry and shame. If this be so, 
in vain would Biitannia and her attendant nymplis, 
according to our author's miraculous catastrophe, in¬ 
terpose lor the salvation of our island. Not only 
Luxury, and Avarice, and Care must be destroyed, 
but also Art, Science, Commerce and Wealth, wliidi 
liave necessarily given rise to them. We must again 
become sad, desolate savages, or soon again groan 
under the thraldom of Luxury, lint let us thank a 
good providence that this representation of things is 
as false as it is desponding. Science, or a knowledge 
of the laws of nature, cannot fail to lift the tlitnights 
of man to nature's God, and to render our race 
more and more the images of their Creator. Luxury 
is the child of Ignorance and Sloth j and must gra¬ 
dually give way as Industry more universally stimu¬ 
lates the exertions of man, and as the sun of science 
more brightly illumines his mind. 

A complete allegory ought from beginning to end 
to keep lip the illusion. The ideal creation should 
think, speak, and act, and be described tliroughoiit 
the whole scene. If' the things which the allegory is 
intended to represent are allowed for a moment to ap¬ 
pear, the ill-.isi(>n vanishes, and the whole elicct of the 
allegory is lost. Unfurtniiatcly onr author has paid 
no attention to this circumstance. He perpetually 
recurs to the observations commonly made with re¬ 
spect to wealth, commerce, luxury, art, when we 
speak of them as mere abstractions. In treating of 
the reign of Wealth, for example, instead of describ¬ 
ing certain evils as the result of his government, he 
forgets the sovereign character of this i^rsonage, and 
gives ns to understand that such and stich things are 
the ejects of wealth. His addresses to Wealth also 
dispel every idea of an allegorical repre.sentation being 
intended. Thus we find the following stanzas in the 
description of the Peruvian prince: 

“ And mid those cities that to WoaWi arise. 

Art's busy sons ply the mechanic trade. 

And to those noisy haunts of smoke and shade. 

The swain, from scenes of tranquil nature flics. 

Flics from his peaceful cot, which woods embower. 
Where Quiet loves, Iw bubbling brooks, to list. 

Where rose-crown’d Fancy marks each op'ning flower, 
And where content makes bliss itself more blestt— 

Flics from his native vale where Nature blooms, • 

To scenes where Lu’re$t cons his selfish lore. 


Where hellish Fraud Religion’s garb a.ssumes 
Whom Penury to low-bred cunning bore. 

Where coward Theft, abhorrent of ibe light, 

Skulks, like the hated owl, and acts his det^s of night. 

“ Yet Wealth, say, why thy charms alone can please? 
C'anst thou to pain a soothing balm impart. 

Or light up joy in Sorrow's drooping heart. 

Or heal the subtile poison of disease. 

Or the sharp pangs of conscious guilt remove. 

Or smooth the struggling tempests of the soul. 

Or stay that matchless arm, which from above. 

Hurls the red bolt, and bids the thunders roll ? 

Say, canst thou lull die care-worn heart to rest. 

Oil Beauty's cheek preserve the rose's blooi^ 

Or wake yoiiiig*Fui.ey in the aged breast, 

Or give to life one moinciit from the tomb? 

Ah no! deceitful idol of mankind, 

(iay smiling to deceive, and dazzling but to blind.” 

while we have thus exposed the errors into 
which Mr Gillespie has fallen from want of due at¬ 
tention to the nature of an allegory, and from a false 
cimceplioii of the Progress of Refinement, we would 
by no means have it understood that we consider him 
destitute of poetic genius. His verse is iii general un¬ 
commonly smooth and melodious. The worst fault 
we at any time discover in it, is a cacophnnin, such us 
in the following line: 

“ lire, mid a sea-worn cave, she a sweet infant bore.'* 
There are some passages which possess a very un¬ 
common degree of swcetiie.ss. The following stunz.i 
from an address to the wretched Negro Slave may 
serve as an instance : 

“ A place there is where all thy sorrows closj||j,^ 

I'o pain obhrinn, and to care a balm, 

Shade from the heat, and from the storm a calm. 

Where shall at length the weary find repose. 

Oh! 'tis a rest from an.xioiis plodding toil, 

A silence which no tyrant's voice sliall break, 

A long long niglit, on which no muon shall smile, 

A lung lung sleep, on which no ilieaiii shall wake. 

Oil I 'tis a lonely, still, and peaceful bed. 

Where shall no captive drag his clanking chain. 

Where thou, poor Slave! shall lay thy woolly head 
Down ill sweet sleep,—nor rise to toil again; 

No more by Luxury's pamper'd sons unprest. 

When lies the welcome sod, soft on thy sluinb’tiog breast." 

The opening of the poem in which the savage state 
of our ancestors is described, is harmonious and well 
imagined. Our limits will not (oerroit us to give more 
than the following extract from it: 

" And Nature, like her sons, uncnltur'd, wild, [taste; 
Display’d no charms, where none those charms could 
The woods alone Spring's vital touch confess'd. 

Or heaths impurpliiig as the Summer smil'd. 

No hamlet smoking thro* the mists of dawn. 

No garden blushing through its fostering dew,. 

No herds wild browsing o’er the dai.sied lawn. 

No busy village charm’d tli’ admiring view. 

But Solitude sat on the russet moor, 

^nd listened to the wild lice's pensive hum. 

And shun’d the iioslile caves, the dells obscure. 

Where dwelt the savage in his kindred gloom; 

Who, as he mid his woods or mountains irode, [God. 
Nor paus’d o’er Nature’s charms, nor mus’d on Nature’* 

“ No streamlet's plaint hi" fond attention drew. 

As down the steeps its liquid silver fell; 

No stream he sought but parching thirst to quell; 
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Not wooil—but Wberc wild fruits and Ijcrries grew. 

Not the vast rolling sphere, of blar.ing light. 

That leads the Seasons smiling in their march; 

Not the pale orb that cheers the gloom ol Nigitt, 

Not the might star.s that stud the dark Irluc arch; 

Not Morn’s gay smile, nor Kvcning'i milder blush. 
When from her yellow hair the dew.-* she Htngs, 
Spontaneous notes, tli.it luir'-t from every btisli, 

A’ld )oys tliat flntier I’roin a ih'm'iand wings, 

Tlic- nor his fiincv | leas'd, nor eliann’d his heart, 
Whieli oft to souls refill'll siieh eciisv impart.” 

The. chief ftult which we observe in the poet’s style 
is its beintr so nuich overloaded with epithets. Hie 
following; sVanza from the dcscrij)tioi\ of Luxury is not 
fuller of them tlian many others: 

“ Miltl beam’d her hhn eyes thro’ their gtiil'ninp: dew, 
f)fi thrown askance, uitli lonscious pride, would trace 
Hit svmniei'ry ih.it swell’d with mafchlcsi grace, 
thro’ the silk she round her irlii/c limbs threw. 

So Nature smiles, wrapt in the mist that plays, 

]ii silu'iy azure o’er her livclin,/ dyes. 

Yet every tint seen thro’ the smm^nng haze. 

But the more lovely seems to Fancy’s eves. 

A wavy wreath her auburn ringlets grac'd. 

Of cluU'ring rose-buds from the wild woods torn. 

Her tiip'ring form a lurid zone emhrae'd, 

Wasli’rl in the snn-lel blush oi' hitidliii" Morn. 

Now with a Inte thc./cHC/ir/; scii.se beguil’d. 

Or now she tneltiug sung, while mcUiugly she smil’d.” 

In censuring the poet for not descrihing the Progress 
of Refinement as it appears to the eye of the philo.so- 
pher, wc may he supposed to recpiire in a poem what 
can only be expected in a book of moral philosophy, 
liiKf“'Wftf^*»c'iltogcther inconsistent with poetical eni- 
bellishmcnt. The author, however, has himself af¬ 
forded us the means of refuting such an opinion, for 
the first stanza of his third canto, where he alludes to 
the real course of Refinement, in the. form of a ques¬ 
tion, is perhaps the finest and certainly the grandest 
in the whole poem : 

“ Say, thou dread Monarch of the earth an i heaven. 

That, from the expansive circle of the skii s, 

Behold'st or nations fall or nations rise. 

True to those laws which diuu thyself hast given. 

Shall men for ever trace their various round, 
l.ikc growing muons soon tending to theit wane. 

From rudeness to refinement’s destin'd hound, 

'I'hen into rudeness gradual sink again ? 

Or conics a brighter age, till now unknown. 

That ne'er slwall limit the career of mind, 

"Btu from the Kquator to the frozen Zone, 

Shall spread the charms of Science 'luongst our kind ?” 

How much more sublime the ideas excited by the 
'. 1 st four lines than by the succeeding ones, in which 
i.e endeavours to discredit this progress of things as a 
\ain theory! 

* • Thick from the soil that yields the lieautcous flow’r. 
Luxuriant brambles grow, and rankling weeds, 

’Tis thus in states, wmere Conmieree Luxury breeds,^ 
Hiding their very weakness in their power. 

The increasifig-^ts of Science and of Art, 

But soften toils iHat every fibre brace. 

Unnerve the manly vigour of the heart. 

And nurse in nations an enfeebled race. 

Is not the cheek suffus’d with freshest bloom, 

When tliro’ the frame the sick’ning hectics play? 

'i'hus Wealth’s proud palaces arc 'Virtue's tomb. 


Where kingdoms in their seeming health decay; 

And long have sunk in dark Oblivion's tide, 

Assyria'i mighty pomp, and i’crsia’s gorgeous pride.' 

Afr. t/illespie has, according to the fashion of tlie 
day, subjriined notes explaining what he did not find 
it convenient to make plain in the text. Such ad¬ 
denda ci-rtainiv Jo no credit to a poet’.s skill. 

The volume also comprehends some lyrical pieces. 
All of tiiem arc remarkable for the smoothness of ilie 
versification. Tiie veises to the Ken, and the Ode to 
Beniglow', are the most pleasing. 


Mon’i'hi.v Lise of Nnw Puiu.icatkins. 

'ihoKC to u'/iich no Critiqur is subjoined will be reviewed 
af. length. 

iiisTony, nuiou.sriiv, Ac. 

Historical Fiagments of the Mogul Empire, of the 
Moratioes, and of tlie English Concerns in Indos- 
tan. By Robert Orme, Esq. F.A.S. 4to. 1/. 8s. Or/. 
The Progresses and Public Proce.ssions of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth. By John Nichols, E.S.A. Edinb. and 
Perth. Vol. d. 4lo. 2/. 2.'. 

A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Samuel Miller, A.M. 3 vols. 8\o. 1/. Is. 

Travels in South America, performed by order of the 
National Institute of France, By the Baron Vou 
Hiiwboldt. 4-(u. 

Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand Dc Perigord. 2 vols. 
12ino. 12v, Murray. 

An Account of the Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, from 
Ills Birth to liis Eleventh year ; written by himself. 
To which are added. Original TzJtters to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, by Miss Hill Boothby. foolscap 
8vo. 4s. (id, Phillips. 

Perhaps there is no author whose private transactions, 
unimportant as they arc, have been so completely laid open 
to the world as Dr. Johnson's. The register of his words 
and actions published by Boswell is .sufficient, one would 
have ihoiighi, to satisfy all reasonable curiosity about him. 
The present volume, however, tomains some new scraps 
and relics. It appears that Dr. Johnson had amused him¬ 
self with commiiiing to jia|)er some memoirs of his own 
life. These however, although according to Boswell they 
extended to two quarto volumes and were written fairly out, 
the Dr. anxious for his fame, committed to the liaine.s 
along with a large parcel of other manuscripts some time 
previous to his death. A volume containing the annals 
now published, (so the story goes in the preface of the 
editor,) was als» among the papers ordered to be committed 
to the dames ; and Dr. Johnson, to make sure of its being 
destroyed, tore out thirty leaves of it with his own hand. 
Hi* black servant, however, contrived to save the re¬ 
mainder ; and it has now been purchased from the widow 
of that servant in order to be laid before the public. Such 
was the niaimer in which these annals were procured, con¬ 
trary both to the intention and inclinatien of the author. 
The childish and trifling nature of their contents renders it 
still more an object of regret that they should have been 
offiered to the public. 'Wnat entertainment can an account 
of the aches and ulcers of a weakly child, or a list of his 
tasks in the Accidence,' at school, afford \o any reader ? 
We sus|lect from the manner in which it is written, that 
the mtnuscript from which these annals were taken, was 
merely some irecollections which the author had marked 
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4own u they occutred to himi and of which he had after¬ 
wards availed himself when be wrote liis memoirs in the 
quarto volumes which were destroyed. The annals con¬ 
clude with the author's tenth year, at which he must 
have been a prodigy indeed if he could have done any 
thing ciipable of exciting interest. The volume also con¬ 
tains some letters from Miss Hill Boothby to Dr. Johnson, 
and some of his in reply. They contain nothing very 
striking. She appears to have been a very good pious 
womati, but we jierceive nothing of those very rnperioi 
talents which he supposed her to possess. Her letters arc 
abundantly complimentary, and his in return are very warm. 
The correspondence tlirows little liglit on Uic character or 
transactions of cither of the parties. 

Journal of a Voyage from IjOtidun to Madeira, and 
thence to New Providence, and back again to 
Jxuidon : in the Snow I'haines of I.a>ndon. Charles 
Burton, Commander hvo. '2s. (iif. G. llobiiison. 
This IS a mere extract from a log-book, witlt the excep¬ 
tion of one occurrence wjiicli occupies a few |>age.s. The 
snow, in her passage to New Providence, observed a wreck 
with four men upon it. On coining up they found these 
men (|uiu* exhausted, and so completely weakened as 
scarcely to seem capable of surviving. They all however, 
recovered completely hy proper care and sustenance. They 
belonged to the brig Flora, of Philadelphia, Thomas Bur¬ 
rows, Master, whicli had left that city on a voyage to 
Cayenne. The crew cimsisied of ten men, and the vessel 
was every way in the best condition, when they quilted 
Philadelphia on the 28th of September, 1804. As the 
story of their preservation is remarkable, and as it may 
teach others in a similar situation not to despair, we shall 
extract it. The account is written and signed by Mr. 
Burrows the master: * 

“On Tuesday, the l.st of October, we discharged our 
pilot, and took our departure from Cape Henioiicn, with a 
easant breeze from the north-eastward, all well on board, 
othing of importance occurred till 'I'uesday the Stb, 
when the wind hauled to the south-eastward, and conti¬ 
nued in that direction till the lOih, with a heavy swell 
from the cast north-east. On Friday the 12th, we found 
By observation that we were in latitude 28 50 north, longi- 
tnde 54 O' west. Observing it to look for a blow from 
the north-east, we took in our jib, square main-sail, top¬ 
gallant-sails, and Stay-sails. At four in the afiernoon, the 
gale increasing, we close-reefed the top-sails, sent the top¬ 
gallant yards down, and took in two reefs of the fore and 
aft main-sail. At midnight, the gale still increasing from 
the nortli-easlward, we handed the top-sails, and hovc-to 
under the fore-sail and main-stay-sad. At one a. m. of 
Saturday the 13th hauled the fore-sail and main-stay-sail; 
hove-to under the balance-reefed main-sail; the gale in¬ 
creasing with a heavy sea, ihutiiler, lightning, and violent 
rain. At two a. m. the gale still increasing, handctl the 
balance main-sail, and hovc-to under bare poles, the brig 
making gtiod weather, Tltc gale still con^nuing to increase, 
aH haiMs were etnployed on deck, and our pump kc|)t con¬ 
stantly going; till finding it impossible that the brig could 
lie-to anv longer, we called all (lands aft, and it was dotcr- 
mtned, fur the preservation of the vessel, to cut aw.ay the 
xnain-inast, and scud before the wind. Every thing being 
prepared, we divided accordingly ^but before we could get 
to the mast, we were struck by a whirl wind, which hove 
the brig on her beam ends. Every person on board, ex¬ 
cept Joseph Wilden, a seaman—who, being in the fore¬ 
castle, was drowned—now ran to the windward side of the 
'vessel. Wc immediately cut the lanyards of the m.^in-hig- 
ging, and the inain-mnst went by the board. Bv this time 
the hatches had bnr$ted up; the vessel filled ylth water: 
and the pargo was floaUng out at each hatch-tjay. All 
POl V. 
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hope of saving the ship being now at an end, self-preser¬ 
vation became the only object with evc.i-y one; and we , 
endeavoured to lash ourselves to the main-chains, when a f 
heavy sea broke over us, and carried awav William David*' 
son ihe superraigo, William Siory, and the two Imys, 
Smith and C'aincron: the fore-most soon afterwards went 
by the Imard. 

' “ Day-light came on, and discovered the most dismal 
sight ever beheld by the eye of man. The vessel was an 
entire wreck, with nia.sts and .spars hanging toil; while 
different parts of the cargo, as they floated from time to 
lime out of the hold, wash<“d over us. At length wc 
shipped a heavy se.! ahafi, which, stoved in the stern ; and 
nude an o|>ening through which, the cargo in the cabin 
washed out; and thus the wrtdjf’becam.c^ considerably 
lightened. * 

tt , \Yc remaiTicd On the main-chains till eight o'clock 
in the morning, when wc took to the bowsprit, thinking 
that the safest part of the wreck. About nine, William 
Story, and the boy, Williaiii Cameron, drifted on board, 
on t^e cabliooze-house. Wc now h.ul lost all hope, and 
resigned ourselves to our fate, expecting every wave to 
swallow us up. Almut noon the boy died through fa¬ 
tigue, and wc committed bis body to the deep. In the 
latter part of this day the gale bccaiiic more nioderalc, bur 
a heavy sea continued running. On Monday the l,')th 
William Story died for want of subsistence, and the mate, 
from extreme hunger, actually devoured a part of his flesh; 
all the rest, however, refused to sh.ire with him, and the 
remains were committed to the deep. 

“ When we had continued in this dismal situalion (ill 
Wednesday the 17 th, the gale had become cousiderably 
more moderate; and it occurred to us, that by diving into 
the half-deck, we might obiain something on which wc 
might subsist. This we endeavoured to do, but all our 
attempts proved iticficctuul ; and we then had no oiher re¬ 
source but to chew the lead from the bows. On 
the ipth, we discovered a large ship to Ice^drclj and made 
all the signals we could, but in vain, fur she passed witli- 
out noticing us. 

y On Saturday the 20th, a strong breeze springing uj), 
with a heavy sea running, several kegs of butter came op 
from the fore-castle ; we all immediately plunged in on the 
deck, and were so fortunate as to save fitc kegs of 
salt butter, one of which was immediately opened, and 
we fed one another ; but wc found that the salt buitcr,in- 
stead of relieving, only increased our thirst. 

“ On Sunday the 21st Jacob Oldenburg the male be¬ 
came delirious, and continued so till his death, on the 
23d. Oil the same day (the 2l3t) a schooner .passed us to 
leeward, within less than a mile, Wc lioisled all the sig¬ 
nals we could make, but without effect, though we could 
see every man on deck. 

“ Oil Tuesday the 23d the mate departed this life from 
want of subsistence ; and as wc were reduced to the last 
extremity from want of water ami foot!, it was agreed to 
eat his flesh, for our own preservation. We accoidingly 
dissected him and drank hi.s blood among us, front wliicli 
wc found considerable relief. At this lime we were siir- 
rounded by luiiiicrous sharks, which seemed waiting for us, 
and, as Provitfcnce directed us, wc were so fortunate wiih 
a rope, and a piece of human flesh, as to take one of the 
largest of them. We then committed tltc miSlc’s body to 
tile deep ; and having got the sh.srk nri^ie Bowsprit, .s(>I;t 
Him open, and divided his blood among us, which jiroved 
a most happy relief to us all. 

“ On U ednesday the 24ih, at sun-rise, we saw a brig 
standing towards us, which sight cheered our drooping spi¬ 
rits, as it alfordcd us hope of relief. Wc imnicdiatdv 
hoisted signals of distress ; and bad the pleasure to find ibV* 
brig haul up toward us. At tea A. u. she hove to, Iwietoii 
3 K 
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her boat out to our assistance} and wc wei* taken on board 
the vessel, which [jroved to be the Snow Thames, of Lon¬ 
don, C holies Burton master, from Madeira, bound to 
^New Proiideiire. Wc were, at that time in tlie most feeble 
and cmaeiaied cotidiiioii possible for livitia men to Ire; but 
wc soon bijtaii to ri’vite, as tve reeciveu every assistance 
and attention from the huiiianuy of liie captain, his olH- 
ceis, and passengers. '1 ’homas Burrows." 

Xhe Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain dis¬ 
played in a Series of Select Kngraving.s, By John 
Britton, Part I. tfo. lO.t. ()</. Longman & Co. 

VOi.nilN .tND I'Or.ITJC.tl. F.C()'«0>I Y. 

A Treatise on ykgriculture. By J. Carpenter, Svo. 
Vol. II. ,lo.s. bd. Longman & Co. 

An Addrcs.s ta Volunteer Corp,s grring^on Permanent 
Duty; hciitg a short and compendious rlirectioii to 
the several ranks of Officers, Noii-Comiuissioned 
Officets and Piivates of Volunteer Corps, prepa¬ 
ratory to tnarching, and whilst remaining on Per¬ 
manent Ditty, with copies of rosters, guard, and 
parade reports. See. &c. To which are ptefixed, 
Cojiie.s of the several Orders and Letters from the 
Secretary of State, and other official T.ctters res¬ 
pecting that Duty. By Licutenant-Colouel Gordon. 
•Svo. ‘is. lid, Egertou. 

'I'hc direcfteiis cotituiiicd in this short work iiiav he found 
of eoiisiderahle utility to the inexperienced .soldiers to whom 
it is ,iddressc<l. The loriiis of military discipline constitute 
at present so much of the knowledge of a soldier, that ig¬ 
norance of them must occ.isiou much confusion in every 
corps. 'J’hc want of a proper arrangement in its internal 
ccmioniy in.av he productive of equal mischiefs. The 
treatise of Col. Gordon is intended to prevent these, and 
in ffiis respect ilcserves commendation. 

A Treatise oTThe Laws for the Relief and Settlement 
of the Poor. By Alichael Nolan, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 2 vols. bvo. 1/. 4s. 

A Short Treatise on Several Improvements recently 
made in Hot-Iiouses. By J. Loudon, iivo. I2s. 
Longman Sc Co. 

As it would be very difficult to make any analysis in¬ 
telligible of the difTerent contrivances and Ofieratidns de¬ 
scribed in this ireati.se, more especially without the plates, 
it only remains that we announce the work, the pre¬ 
tensions of which are sufficiently set forth in the title, 
adding that the greater part of the improvements recom¬ 
mended are very ingenious, that they have the appearance 
of being well calculated to answer the ends proposed, and 
that jM-rsons well qiialilied to judge, who have had op¬ 
portunities of observing the eiiects of actual experiment, 
pronounce strongly in their favour. To all persons inte¬ 
rested in posse.ssing knovvledge respecting the economy of 
hot-houses, wc would recommend the performance as liKcly 
to contribute to their information. 

TH EOLOttY. 

Daniel; in the Versions of Theodotion and the 
Seventy, with various readings of MSS. Editions, 
Fathers, and Versions. By ^bert Holmes, D.D. 
folio, 1/, If. sewed. 

Practical Essays on the Collects in the Liturgy of the' 
Church of England. By the Rev. Thomas T. Bid- 
dulph, M.A. 5 vols. 12mo. 1/. S.s. 

A Great Work described and recommended in a Ser¬ 
mon preached May 15, 1805, at the Rev. Mr. 
lliorpe's Meeting-house, before the Members of 
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the Sunday School Union, By Jabez Bunting. 6d, 
Butterworth. 

The subject of this sermon, the educatian of the children 
of the poor, by means of Sunday schools, is perhaps the roost 
important of all the objects to which the public attention is 
at present directed. While the appearances arc so few of 
any more cft'ectual means being adopted, than the charitable 
and voluntary offiirts of individuals to apply the few hours 
of one (lay in the week to the mispeakabry great work of 
the education of the poor, we cannot too highly esteem the 
motives of those who are thus laudably employed, nor en¬ 
gage in a better service than by promoting their views. On 
this account the sermon before us, even were it much 
less entitled to critical approbation than it is, should have 
received our applause. W'e arc hapjiy to be able to .sav, 
that it is not only a warm and earnest rcconiinendatidn 
of the benevolent and p.itriotic work, but one distinguished 
by many marks of good sense, and sound knowledge. The 
author modestly disclaims the pretension to novelty or or¬ 
nament, and describes his object as being simjily to animate 
the Real of bis hearers, and strengthen their purposes in tlie 
good undertaking; nor are his labours ill calculated to an¬ 
swer his purpose. The latigua;^e is proper, simple, and un- 
afteeted; though not distinguished for strength or vivacity. 

PHILOSOPHY, RCIEXCK, SIf.DICINP, SfC. 

A Clinical History of Diseases, Part 1. By John 
Haygarth, M.D. Us. 

System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson. Vol. 
II. Svo. 12«. 

The Principles of Botany, and of Vegetable Physi¬ 
ology. Translated from the German of D. C. 
Willdeuow. Svo. lOs. lid, 

•' povriiv. 

Werneria; or. Short Characters of Earths; with 
Notes according to the Improvements of Klaproth, 
Vauquelin and Hauy. By Terrse Filins. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

Ballads founded on Original and Curious Anecdotes 
relating to the Sagacity and Instinct of Animals, 
and calculated to excite Sentiments of Regard to- 
ward.s the Brute Creation. By William Hayley, 
Esq. sm. Svo. 6s, Phillips. 

These ballads are written in somewhat of a new mode. 
They are chiefly intended to illustrate tbe attachments, 
which animals may bear to man, even those which are ob¬ 
jects of his aversion and dread. Each ballad contains a 
story relative to the transactions of some animal with inan- 
kind. The moral of the stories is good. It teaches men 
to liehave with mixleration to the brute creation, and rather 
to employ kindness than violence to creatures who are ca¬ 
pable of gratitude. The ballads are intended, as the author 
informs us, for the young; and to such they may afford 
amusement and some useful in.struction. As these readers 
may also overlook such blemishes in the poetry as we row 
have espied, we shall not set about pointing them out. Wo 
would, however, advise Mr. Hayley, when he writes bal¬ 
lads again, not to throw out such renwtions as may induco 
his young readers to suppose, that man is the wont beast 
in all G(xl's creation. 

The Song of the Sun, % Poem of the Eleventh Cen¬ 
tury, from the more ancient Icelandic Collection 
call^ the Edda. Imitated by the Rev. Jamea 
Beresford, A.M. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems by Henry Fox Cooper, cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Isabel; from the Spanish of Garcilaso de la Vega i 
with othqf Poems and Translations from tbe Greek, 
Italian,, &c. &c. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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Sacred Dramas t intended chiefly for Young Persons. 
By John CollHt. cr. S\o (w. Longman & Co 
Tlioii^h these dramas contnin luitliing that is great nr 
spIcndKi, they are void of glarirg fa>tlis. The sultjects .ire 
well clioscii awl the cli.iraru-.-.<. in general well snpporied 
The verto is on the whola lolciahlv eorreet, and the woik 
is entitled to a moderate shan- of appinbatimi. 'I'lie eleg\ 
at the end, however, is not desL-rving evcti of this degite 
of praise. 

Poems and Plays. By Mrs. West. Vol. III. and IV. 

l‘2i. 

Poems, suggested chiefly by Scenes in Asia-Minor, 
Syria, and Greece, with Prclares exir.icted Irom 
the Author’s Journal. Kmbcllished wtilt Two 
Views of the Source of the Scaniamlcr, and the 
Aqueduct over the Simois. By the late J. D. Car¬ 
lyle, li.D. F.ll.S.E. -tto. 1/. l.v. While. 

'J’he author of these poeuts, who ii :tlrcail_\ well known 
to the public both as a keholar and a poft, nnforliiiiatoly 
w.is no more before their puhliralion. This of itself niiglii 
he sulKeient to deprecate the severity of rrilicism. But the 
pieces which compose the collection, aiihoutrli not of the 
superior order of poeiiy, may aflord considerable pleasure 
to the reader. The extracts from the atithur's jvmniiil, 
vhieh are prefixed to apportion of the poems, ana which 
give an account of the uccastons on which they arc writ¬ 
ten and the scenes ihey refer to, add greatly to the ctUcr- 
tainment of the volume. Besides those poems we have 
also several translations from the Arabic, and a few origi¬ 
nal poems on various occasions. In the translations from 
the Arabic, wc arc r,tther surprized to find the followers of 
the prophet celebrating the joys of wine. One of the 
translations we shall extract, as it gives a lavourable sam¬ 
ple of the contents of the volume. 

THE CHILD OF St^RROW. 

“ Thro' yonder deep sequester'd grove 
t saw a moody maniac rove — 

IFith hurried steps he pac’d along. 

And wildly breath'd a plaintive song — 

* Sweetly thou sitigs’l,' said /, ' poor youth'— 

* Ha’—fierce he cried, ‘ what foe to truth 
‘ With falsehood's glozitig arts shall try 

* To flatter such a wretch as I? 

* Too well 1 know how liital they, 

* Who mean not what they seem to say, 

* Hence then perfidious—hence, retire-^ 

* Or dread the Child of Sorrow’s ire.’ 
fyith keener glance his eye-halts roll’d — 
his brows with darker tempe.sls srowFil— 

Tel still I staid—till my wet cheek 
The pity skew'd / could not speak ; 

'Twos then J sow his rage subside — 

'Twas then with alter'd voice, he cried— 

* Yes, traveller, yes, that starting tejr 

* Has told me that thou art sincere— 

* Come if thou wilt—but mark me well— 

* Whate’er I ask thee truly tell— 

* Come if thon wilt—and welcome stay 

* To hear the Cbilb of Sorrow’s lay.’ 

SONG, w 

* Sad I saw the camels laden> 

' Rous’d to march ere blush of mom— 

* Sad 1 saw the fairest maidett 

‘ From my fond embraces torn— 

“ Why the camel’s steps excite ye ? 

* Ah why bid the lash resound ? . 

* Why in that road .speed delict ye, 

' Bought with many a bleeding wowidt 
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* One last look to gain I darted, 

* To the litter's cords I clung— ^ 

• ^’.lltl mv fotce—the band dcp.ir'ed, 

* I'liro’ my hands the light cords rung. 

' Plung’d ill grief, v. iilt ev lids sitiainlng, 

‘ 'I'o the hilli.'.'k''< M'l.v' 1 flew, 

* A - tliej pa.st iiiC, foi (!l\ d.eiiiiiig 

* 1 could vvavi it half adieu. 

‘ V.tiii my speed—1 diinlv trac’d her 

‘ III the vale’s exlreinest bend, 

‘ Then 1 ciieil in fr.nitie gesture 

‘ W'ay-vvoiii he.tsi.s, your flight .suspend i 

• (’rod voiitii.s, a numieni sp.ire her, - . 

‘ la-t iier cateh mv once lov'd lireafl^" 

‘ 'i hulk, alf think, eaeli step yo l.v.ii her 
‘ (lives me agony and deatii.— 

' Why, they an.swer’d, why that sorrow, 

‘ Why such causele.ss grief display ? 
i‘ Thy lov'd maid will rest lo-niorrow, 

‘ la;t her move in pe.ice to day— 

‘ Traveller! ere the morn 1 hasted, 

‘ Sooth'd by what the flaltercis .s.iid— 

‘ And she did rest—say where rested? 

‘ Child qf If’oe! on death's cold beil.' 

‘ Yes, on death's cold bed I foiitul her, 

• All tliat once was bright and fair— 

‘ Saw the toinh’.s dank walls surround her— 

* Allah! let me join her there’ — 
lie eras'd, his looks to hcari n were east- 

el faint smile o'er his feature’s past — 

'Twas hope, long lost, the beam supplied— 

He breath'd out Abla's name, and — died. 

The Penance of Hugo: a Vision, In fhe manner of 
Dante; in Four Cantos. By tHfi'Rov, Henry 
Boyd, A.M. fcap. 8vo. lis. 

Sonnets and other Poems. To which arc added Tales 
in Prose. By Mrs. B. Fincii. fcap. 8vo. 44. 
Blacks & Parry. 

This collection of sonnets anil talcs i.s addressed by a mo¬ 
ther to her children. She deprecates the frowns of the. 
eriiics with much becoming humility ; wc shall treat her 
with all due indulgenrr. The sonnets, which she informs 
us are uritieii after the model of Mrs. Charlotte Smith, arc 
not much inferior either in inelody or meaning to those of 
her great model. Our authoress shows herself throughout 
a very learned botanist, and frequently subjoins in .i foot¬ 
note the Limiican name of the plant which she celebrates 
in the text. Of the prose iiicces at the. end, our fair readers 
may derive from the Myrtle-wood half an hour of very in¬ 
nocent amusement. 

Ruth: a Sacred Eclogue; and Tobit, a Poem, with 
Two Select Moral Tales. Translated from the 
Works and preceded by the Life of M. De Florian. 
By S. Maxey, foolscap Svo. 5s. Vernor and 
Hood. 

These translations are preceded by a short account of the 
life of M. De Floriatt the original author. The stories are. 
interesting in themselves, and that interest is in general 
#vell preserved in the translation, which is executed with a 
great deal of fiddity. (Jn many occasions, however, Utc 
verse is exceedingly incorrect and unpolished. 

NOVELS, TALKS, &C. 

Canterbury Tales. Volume the Fifth. By Harriet 
Lee. Svo. 

The DuellUto; or. Men of Honour, a Story caJeu- 
3 K 2 
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lated to shew the Polly, Extravagance and Sin of 
Duelling. By W. Lucas. l!^mo. Si-, (id. Cuii- 
F dec. 

The object of this short novel, which is attendctl with a 
pretty long preface to the same purpose, is to enforre by 
Tcligfous arguments and views t'w guilt of duelling. The 
author says, he originally mtciidcd to have produced his 
observations in die form ol an essay ; but afterwards con¬ 
cluded thev might, perhaps, encigt- more attention if ineor- 
poraied with a plot. The .story is very simple, hut not 
without interest; and the arguments against duelling are 
presented with consider.thIe point. The character which 
he draws as the iinii-paltern of the duellist, engages the 
re.ider's esteem, I'longh in the pre.seiit stale of religious sen¬ 
timents he cf iinot fail to ajipc.ir in the light of a canting 
inethodi<:t. Ifiit a.s he niu-rs no iitrational seiitiincnts of 
religion, and only niters them much mote fieqiienilv than 
is fashionahtu at present, it is, perhaps, the fault of the 
times, rather than of the hook, that tins will form any ob¬ 
jection to it. 

Mcnt.al Recrc-ittons, from Danish and German Tales, 
fc.ip. 8 v!>. .'s.v. ()i/. C. & R Baldwin, 

These tal-s are from the pen of the author of “ A Tour 
in /ealaitd, with an Historical Sketch of the Battle of 
('openhagen,’’ which we were, pleased to be able to men¬ 
tion with coiidderahlc praise in our review (or IVIav. A\'e 
cannot s.ay tlntt, after that prtKitiotion. they will add any 
tiling to llie fame of Mr. Andersen. Tliev are not how¬ 
ever devoid of intciest, particularly the List t.de, which is 
founded on t!ie Baltic of Copenhagen, and lends to pio- 
niote a friendly disposition between (ircat Jlrilain and 
Denmark. We c.uiriot ho-.vever recommend Mr. Ander¬ 
sen to pass much of his time in Recreations of this nature, 
sii.ee he can employ it in a better manner. 

Glenmore Abbey ; or, the Lady of the Rock. 3 vols 
I'.'.v. Lint^ Newman, 

This is an ordinary performance which po'sessos little to 
praise and not inncli to niHleinn when coniparctl with the 
g'nierality of works of this kind. It mav however he con¬ 
sidered as sufl'cient condemnation of all such mediocre 
prr.dnetiuiis, that they arc ill calculated cither to instruct or 
amuse. 

The raraclete. By T. P. Lathy. 5 vols, ISmo. 
I/. Oj. Lane Si Co. 

This story is calculated to afford considerable entertain¬ 
ment. The incidents arc nimierons and well related. 
'I'he style is in general unexceptioiiiihle, aiul the work upon 
the whole possesses more merit than is usually found in 
those of ilie'samc class. 

Walter Kennedy : an American Tale. Foolscap Svo. 
4.V. (id, Jjongman & Co. 

This story seems to have been intended as a burlesque 
upon Viiillant, or some other equally celebrated traveller. 
It begins with a pompous preface which promises great 
tilings, and when the promises aye compared with wliat is 
performed, the whole appears perfectly ridiculous. Walter 
Kennedy leaves Tipjierary, having been induct'd by the 
stories of an old bog-trotter to visit the Indians of America. 
We have nothing but the, silliest nonsense by w.iy of des¬ 
cription of his journey, which abruptly concludes with the 
marriage of the author to an Indian princess, and his set¬ 
tlement with her tribe. This is in every point of view a 
miserable trifle. Whether it be regarded as a satire or not,*^ 
tlie cxectillun is equally defective. 

The Nuns of the Desart} or the Woodland Witches. 
By Eugenia de Acton. 2 vols. ISino. Lane 
& Newman, 

'Fhc language of this story is possessed of all the ex¬ 
travagance which is so ridiculous when employed upon 
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trifling matters. The incidents are' improbable, and often 
flat and uninteresting, and the tale is constructed with very 
little taste or judgment. ** 

The Idiot Heiress. 2 vols. Js. Lane & Newtnan. 

The idea u|ion which this story is founded, is undoubt¬ 
edly a good one. A young orphan heiress is supposed to 
be Kent in a state of entire ignorance by her uncle, who 
gives her out to be an idiot, that he himself may inherit 
her property. His schemes for this purpose afl'ord the in¬ 
cidents which are very far from being managed so as to ex¬ 
cite all th.it interest which might be expected from the na¬ 
ture of i!ic story. Towards the end especially it becomes 
excessively flat and insipid. 

The Friar’s Talc ; or, Memoirs of the Chevalier Or- 
sino, with other Narratives. By L. A. Conolly, 
A.B. 2 vols. ICmo. 7s. 

MlsrKM.ANIES. 

A World Without Souks. 3'. t)d. 

Observations on the Nature and Tendency of the 
Doctrine of Mr. Hume, concerning the Relations 
of Cause and Effect. 1 v. 6rf, 

Fice Disquisitions on the Sentiments and Conduct re¬ 
quisite in a British Prince, in order to merit the 
favotirable opinion of the Public. By John An- 
drew’.s, LL.D. cr. Hvo. .'in. Blacks & Parry. 
These dis(|ui<.iiions contain many valuable observations, 
'J'he authors political views are in general liberal and sound, 
and the work upon the whole is well worthy of a serious 
perusal, e.specially from «uch as are more particularly con¬ 
cerned in the topics which it discusses. 

An Essay on the Principles and Origin of Sovereign 
Power. Translated from the French by a Dignitary 
of the Chnrch. Svo. 7*. 

Essays, in a Series of Letters to a Friend. By John 
P'or-sler 2 vols. l‘Jmo. 

.An Essay on the English Elements, Accents and 
Pio.vody ; re.spcctivdy derived from principles com¬ 
mon to every langu.sge. Ancient and Modern. 
12mo. 4i. 6'</. 

The Flowers of Literature for 1804. By the Rev. 
F. Prevost and F. Blagdou, Esq. Cn. Crosby Sc 
Co. 

I'iiis volume, besides extracts from various publications, 
contains an introductory essay, whicli, along with a num¬ 
ber of notices at tlie cud, contains a short character of the 
several ne.w works published during 1804. Of the merit 
of these ciitiques, it would be improper for us to say any 
thing, as our sentiments on tlie same subjects have already 
been delivered. I'be author is the friend of morality and 
religion, and in politics a decided anti-jacobin. Of the 
selection from diflerent publirations, we should, perhaps, 
have spoken still more favourably than of the precraing se¬ 
lections of the saihe author, were it not that seversu ex¬ 
tracts from the Literary Journal which the volume con¬ 
tains, might lead our riders to .suspect that in praising the 
taste of the author we intended an indirect compliment to 
ourselves. 

CORR ffiPOND ENCE. 

TAcC/Msic—N* Xlir. 

K»i filV 'ifimTtt rtiffrifm* If/utH lyai. 

Antiphanes apud Athenaeum, 1. viii. c. 14. 
It is now time to acquit myself of the promise 

P The motib forms one of the cxunploi where Schwei^hstuscr 
has mistaken meue. 
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made to mjr readers of introducing some cursory ob- 
aervations on a few valuable authors} of whom we 
seldom bear.—These have deserved well of literature, 
uotwithsinnding their hard fate has decreed them to 
be handled solely by collators or very deep scholars 
Some remarkable corruptions in their present texts, 
which I may glance at, directly chargeable on their 
Commentators, may eventually l)c elucidated by a re- 
ferei''-c to di-jouiled criticisms on their works, not 
mentioned or read by their editors. 

Alihough Ins history of the Syrian Dynasties is not 
preserved to us, yet we have an able, an entertaining 
grammarian in A'l " K,N.r.us.—His sole nonain.ng 
work, the Deipnosophists (purporting to be the con¬ 
versation and quotations of learned men at a meal) is 
replete with mulntarious liierature. The metrical 
fragments contained in that portion, where ho tieats 
irif. are peculiarly delighttul: and the crilical 

knowledge we acquire in the expounding various pas¬ 
sages of Homer* is acute and instructive. We dive 
into our author, as into an Encyclopaedia enriched 
with abundance of Classical lore.—Each taste may be 
grati/ied in this indiscriminate collection of pra.so and 
poetical extracts. We meet with the most learned 
historians, pliilosophers, orators, physicians, and gram¬ 
marians vf tmd thougli the work is epitomized in one 
part, and defective in another, yet in what remains 
there are numbered above kOo quotations.—In short, 
these were the contents of an immense tommon-place 
book, which must have been furnished by very deep 
and extensive reading, and afterwards reduced^iito an 
enteitaining form by the hand of a master. Bui it is 
not merely to tlie scholar that Athenseus can unlock 
his stores with amusement and instruction.—In an 
English diess he would well deserve the atienliun of 
those who have not had the advantages of a cl.issical 
education. Yet no iianslator has been found bold 
enough to attempt a version of him in our language, 
while the French have rendered him vernacular, j; I am 
the mure surprised at it, as there have not been want¬ 
ing abfe /laii'in, who have thw info I'inulLih Plutarch's 
Morals—and the pre.senl age has under immediate 
review, at the moderate price of ten guineas. The 5a 
Dialogues and licrive EpistUs of 1‘lalo, with coiiioiis 
Notes, in which is given the Substance or nrarlv all the 
existing (1 reck MSS. Commentaries on the Philosophy if 
Plato, 4'f. When the manes of Proclus, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Ammonius, Her. are so unmercifully raked 
together to apologize for the creed of Polytheism ; 1 
think it the highest injustice that Athensus should 
not communicate his more inmicent hints to the epi¬ 
cure ; his rehned taste in pickling %nd preserves to 
good housewives, and his truly great genius to the 
triflers of the present day. 

The fate of the works of AthCnaeus has been rather 
singular; and as be is little known, 1 will succinctly 
abbreviate from those who have treated of him, the 
short notices which relate to hk chief work, which in 
pgrt is now'extant.^ 

•e»*. The cup of Nestor. Horn. 11. >. [Athen. Il.J 

+ The grammatical notices are peculiarly worth attention. 

J The French version is called the « Banquet des Savans.” 

(I must own my obligations to the Prefiice to Athenanis by 
Sciyeighieuser for the largest share of the ensuing anecdotes, 
much he has carefully collected and arranged with t^cbaitcter- 
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We have no anecdotes of his life, or pnrsnits, ex¬ 
cept that he was originally from N.uicratis, in P^gypt. 
Even the chronological biography of Siiidas is suspi- / 
Clous from internal evidences, who says lie was yifa>vf 
ist tui xf*'®’ MAPHOr. From those evidemes, Scliweig- 
haeuser thinks " the Deipnosophists” were completra 
and published AD ’8. They were no sooner given 
to (he world, than yElian (to use a modern phiase) 
pirated the copy, or at least inseried a very large 
share of these iabours inio his own book—(Elian 
liad his pretext—Alhenaens had borrowed Ins extracts 
fiom works still ext mt—(Elian had a right to do 
the same; and, it was, forsooth, only a strange 
u- ucidence. The ‘ Deipnosopliists' and (4e 'Variaj 
Historiae,' w/'{Af*hav« been the similar pifidnctions of 
two thinking minds directed to the same study. Yet 
the dishonesty of (Eli in is trifling, when we compare 
its eflecl with that oi some obscure epitomizer, who 
curtailed the work, even at the lowest computation, 
a fourth pirt. Hcrmolaiis of Byzantium epitomized 
the E^■■lIMe of Steplianus;* and the epitome of Alhe- 
naens has hence been attributed to him: but there is 
certainly no ground for such a suspicion. Whoever 
was the curtailer of the w'ork before ns, it is placed 
beyond doubt that he exerted his amputating faculties 
on a copy of our author already mutilated, or at least 
on one which had been transcribed by some illiterate 
pen. 

At all events this epitome is of a considerable age; 
for it is proved by Casaubon and Bentley that it was 
ii-sed by Eustathius which would hardly have been the 
e.tse, if whole copies of Athenaeus had been extant in 
Ills lime. Eiistalhins would have spared no jiains or 
ex]ience to have rioted in the full bas.qiiet of the 
writer he admired: and since he lived at Const.inti- 
nople and Thcssaloiiica, and pos^e.s.sed u very adequate 
fori one, he could not but have had access to the pub¬ 
lic libraries, as well as the private collections of indi¬ 
duals. 

We cannot here but regret, that in a work of such 
extensive circulation as Dr Rees's Cyclopoedia, the 
articles which relate to cl.issical authors, should have 
been written so slovenly and incorrectly as to mislead 
the unwary reader. Let the article ‘ Athenaens’ serve 
as a sjiecirnen. Although SchweighiBUser Jiad pub¬ 
lished his preface in IMil, and corrected several faults 
of previous writers on the subject, yet the compilers 
of the Cyclopaedia have not had sufficient industry to 
explore the only mine from whence they could derive 
true information. This is nnpardouablc in a work 
professing itself to be a New Cyclopaedia, and which 
naturally ought to quaff from every the newest source 
of intelligence. Mr. Oibdin has followed the proper 
track. He has read that preface, which has given one 
article in his volume, at least, the semblance of accu¬ 
racy and truth: and we congratulate him that bchweig- 
hseuser's is easy Latin to construe with the occasional 

[||tic perseverance of a German; although his edition is not alto¬ 
gether the performance of a scholar. 

* What a toot is his commentator Abrahamus Berkelius (Lug. 
Bat. 1004.) * Tandem hoc opus exit, quod quanto mihi tabure 
stetcrit, nec liiupift exprimi, riec cala'mo dclinetri possit.* V et he 
takes several fouo pages to delineate thisver)’ tiling: he talks of 
‘ monstra geomphica,' and ‘portenta mythologica.’ Whoever 
uuuMea himself to trad this preface, will agree with me that thi* 
annotator deservca a stnit-wiostcoat. 
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assistance of n dictionary, Wc wi.iii Mr. J). hail 
t^kcij cqn il pains in !»•> account of otljcr authors. 
We .irc cvrtaliily disgusted at the hack rcpstiiioii of 
Ills nauie in catalogues of book;i.—It is a pity that a 
classic should want .such a pnncr. We are much 
averse to information donviy (he j^ircr. 

To return to Aihenafus; it may not be uncntcr- 
taining to give sonic bihliogr.ipliical account of hi.s 
vs’ork, colh'ctcsl not so much lioin Schweigha-user, as 
from those who have more particularly made tlie sci¬ 
ence of bibiiogrijjhy ilicir study : with these remarks 
wc shall close this paper, and resume the subject in 
the next nuni'icr. 

The tirs^ aL" /(/•• edition of iVthcn.Tfius was printed 
at Venice ic ! iI V, by .\ldns aitjl Andrew his father- 
in-law. 'I'liis Andrew tie A/ola (in I^atin Azolaims) 
had been taken into paitucrship with Aldus about the 
close of the jucreiliiig century; .md there is a rir- 
cum.sfinee itl.iiing to him worthy of notice. Some 
Florentine pi inters rcsohed to counterfeit Aldus's edi- 
ii tns, which they found it im[)ossiblo to etpial, and 
they also printed his dolphin and anchor (the insigne 
or rebii.s ot his editions) to aid the cheat. But Uie 
quick-sighted Andrew lirst perceived the mistake 
comnntled by the engraver, who had reversed the 
dolphin, so that its head was on the left side of the 
anchor, whereas in Aldus's mark it was on the right. 
The title of this edition is in itself as long as a pre¬ 
face. There had indeed been a previous attempt to 
edite Athcuorus, by .i\ldus and Miisurus ; but it was 
merely an attempt. Tliis first edition is justly stig¬ 
matized as being incorrect. Aldus indeed must 
liave printed from a very bad MS.; and we shall at 
all tinie.s les^blame the otni.ssions and depraved text 
of what be uas published, tlian admire the indefati¬ 
gable diligence in the cause of literature^ which in¬ 
duced him to devote his whole life to the benefit of 
posterity.* 

The Basil edition, which was printed in 1535, is 
so far from improving on the Aldine, that it not only 
perpetuates most of its errors, but frequently cor¬ 
rupts the text where it was pure in that edition. Ca- 
saubon is a little funny on the editors of this work, 
whom he stiles, ‘ German youths unequal to their 
task.’ 

The edition of 155fi, with the version of Natalis 
Gomes, is Justly blamed by Casaubon, that giant of 
Grecian literature: and till he undertook the great 
woi k every subsequent edition was corrupt and un¬ 
satisfactory. ilow much that was the case we may 
ea i'y infer, when, notwithstanding the labours of 
Casaiibnii III IfuM), and the united efibrts of commen¬ 
tators for the.se la.st two centuries, Schweighseuser 
himselt is frequently at a lo.ss. 'W'e will not lessen 
the <Uip praise of Casaubon's labours by dividing it 
Into two portions of ourp.iper. Cfti-vtTUs. 

• Tile cliief correctors of Aldus’s press were Petrus Alcyonius 
Dcmcliius Calcoiidylas, Maccus Musurus, and Alexander wadig 
nas. Ttie works which remain ot his priuung from 149* to ISOO, 
are in number,,-24; 14 of which arc Clrcck, and the rest Latin or 
Latin and Greek. Erasmus (ells us that Aldus placed over the door 
Ot his study the following imciiption: * Guict)uis es, rogat te 
Aldus etiain atque ctiaui, ut .si quid est quod a se veils, perpaucis 
agas, deinde aciucum abcas; nisi, tanquam Hercules, detesso 
Atlaot:, veneris suppositurus hupieros; semper eoim crit, quod 
R tuf kgas, et quotq’uot hue attulermt pvtkts.’ 
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Mr. I..AWRENCB, has been engaged during the spring 
and siiniinor, in the investigation of those maladies to 
wl'.icii c-orn and other vegetables are liable from changes of 
I lie weather, and h.is, by daily inspection, from the first 
iippearaiire of the blade, ascertained, beyond further que»> 
lion, the c.ause of the Smut in Wheat, and of that defect 
in which the kernels are culled pepjier-corn wheat, hitherto 
eiroticously supposed to have arisen from a promiscuous 
generation of seeds. Hi.s observations made in the course 
of this iincstigation, will ajipcar in the >tevv Farmer’s 
Calendar. 

Dr. Voukg’.s Course of Lectures on Natur.il Piiiloso- 
phy and the Meclianieal Arts, delivered two years ago in 
tile theatre of the Royal Insiiiuiion, is now pfiiitinig with 
cousideiablc additions and improvements. ’1 he work will 
consist of two volumes, quarto-, the first containing the 
text of the lectures, nearly as they were delivered, but 
with such nlieraiions as are calculated to make them still 
more iiiielligibli* to the most uninformed readers. The lec¬ 
tures arc followed by a copious series of plates illustrative 
of every department of mechanical and nhysical science. 
The second vointnc contains in the first place, the mathc- 
niatical eleineaits of natural philosophy, deduced from first 
, principles, and in many instances extended by new inves¬ 
tigations ; secondly, a methodical catalogue of works re- 
I Idling to natural philosophy and the arts, with about ten 
thousand references to parucular iiapcrs and passages, and a 
number of useful tables and of conci.se abstracts and re- 
mat ks; and lastly, a collection of the author's miscella¬ 
neous papers, reprinted, with some alterations, principally 
from tRc Philosojihicdl Transactions. The work is ex¬ 
pected to 1 k! completed early in the next winter. 

Mr. Irving, author of the Lives of the Scottish Poets, 
lately published in two volumes octavo, is now engaged in 
preparing for the press. Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of George Buchanan. 

The Rev. Dr. Kellt, one of the translators of tho 
Manks Bible, rector of Copford, and 'V’icar of Ardleigh, 
Essex, has in the press a Triglott Dictionaiy of the Gaelic 
language; as spoken in Man, Scotland, and Ireland : to¬ 
gether with the English. 

1>. Mit.lbr, of New York, intends to publish lectures 
on Theolt^y, by Charles Nishett, D.D. late President of 
Dickenson College, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania; to .which 
he intends to prefix an account of the life and character of 
the author. 

A New Society has been lately instituted, under the 
title of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London; 
the leading objects of which are to promote a spirit of har¬ 
mony among the members of the profession.—Dr. Saun¬ 
ders is the President. 

Dr. Paley, whose death happened a few months ago, 
was horn at Peterborough in 17^- His father who held a 
small living ne.ir that place soon afterwards removed to 
Giggleswick in Yorkshire, where he was appointed to be 
master of a grammar school. Or. Paley was educated un¬ 
der his &Uier's care, until he became a student of Christ 
College, Cambridge, in-47S9> About the middle of their 
third years, the senior sophs (as they are called) dispnte in 
the public schools on questions of natural and moral philo¬ 
sophy. In these exercises Dr. Paley was dUtinguisheu, and 
whenever lie was expected to dispute, the schools were 
crowded with his admirers. In the earnestness and inten¬ 
sity of thought he was sometimes led to dispose himself in¬ 
to unusual ettitudes; and a drawing by Bunbury, who was 
a contemporary, is still femembered at Cambridge, in which 
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one of these is deseribed, and in whicii Dr. Watson, the 
present bishop of Llandafl', who then presided in the 
schools, furiiis aittnher very proininent tignre. In 17()3 lie 
' took the degree of batchclor of arts, and in the previous ex¬ 
amination had the honour of appearing the first man of his 
war. His studies now being cuinpleied, and no other en- 
ugenieiit otlering, he went to be assistant in the school at 
Greenwich. In that situation he remained nearly three 
years, and then, upon being elected fellow of Christ Col¬ 
lege, returned to a residence in the university. His election 
into a fellowship of the college, was very soon fallowed bv 
an appoinlinciu to be one of the tutors. Dr. Riley did not 
content hiinseir with repeating over every year the tradi¬ 
tional learning of the college, but endeavoured to convert 
tlic opportunities that were ailordcd him into means of ex¬ 
tending his reputation. His lectures on moral and political 
philosophy and on the Gi^ek Testament contained ilie out¬ 
lines of tile works by wtiii-li he has distinguished himself. 
During his residence at Cambridge, Dr. Raley was iiiti- 
inutcly acquainted with almost every man who was at that 
time celebrated in the university. I'hrO'igh tile friendship 
of Dr. John l.aw, he beeaitie known to Dr. Edmund Law, 
who was master of Reterhousc, and continued to reside al¬ 
most wholly at Cambridge, after he was created bishop of 
Carlisle in 17fk|< This connection had a most imponaiit 
influence on Dr. Paley’s life, for he owed to it an establish¬ 
ment ill the churcli which induced him to abandon all the 
advantages of his academical situation. Dr. Waring, the 
celebrated inathematician, and Dr. John Jebb, were 
amongst his most particular friends. The bishop of ('ar- 
lisle was always considered as very deficient in orthodoxy, 
and Dr. Jebh was the most notoiious innovator, both in 
creeds and government of his time. The strict union and 
confidence in which Dr. Raley lived with tham, ren- 
dcrtxl his opinions suspected, and prepared many to dis¬ 
cover dangerous tendencies in his moral and political 
speculations, when he had acquired reputation as a writer. 
After his return to the university he continued to live in it 
about ten years. During this time he was rather a hard 
worker than a hard student. To his engagements as a pub¬ 
lic tutor, he added others still more numerous, as a private 
one, and by these united labours was in the receipt of a ver\ 
considerable income. In 1776. Or. Raley left collide an^ 
married. He had at first a small benefice in Cumberland, 
then the living of Appleby in Westmoreland, worth about 
SOOl. a-year; and in a snort time he was promoted to a 
prebendal stall in the cathedral of Carlisle, tc^eliier with 
the living of Dalston, in the neighbourhood of that city. 
In 1782, on the resignation of Dr. John Law, who was 
created an Irish Bishop, he was made archdeacon of the 
diocese, and not long afterwards succeeded Dr. Burn, the 
author of the “ Justice of Peace,” &c. in the chancellor¬ 
ship. All these preferments were bestowed on him either 
by the bishop of Carlisle nr by the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church, in which Dr. John Law, who was a pre¬ 
bend, had the leading influence. Men of genius have not 
often experienced such bountiful patroniige from the friends 
whom their talents have procured them. It was while his re¬ 
sidence was divided between Carlisle and Dalston, that Dr, 
Palev undertook to write his first and most celebraietl work 
" The Elements of Moral and Political Philosophy." It 
would however perhaps never have been produced but by 
the instigations of Dr, John La#; who having eiijoycil 
frequent opportunities of looking into his lectures, had read 
them with die admiration they deserved, and had early con¬ 
ceived an idea that they mi^t be expanded into a most 
useful treatise by the great abilities of the author. This he 
had often suggested and often urged him to carry into 
execution; but Or. Paley ahvays objected the Utile atten¬ 
tion that was paid by the public to the mtst eminent 
wrilefs on those subjects, and aftei bis marriage thought it 


his duly not to print a book that would not he bought. A 
living therefore btcoming vacant, Dr. Diw gave it to him 
on receiving a promise th.it he would consider it as a com¬ 
pensation for the lia/ard of ])rintiug, and iiiinieiliatelv set 
about preparing his work for the press. In 1/85, “ The 
Elemerits of Moral and Poliiiciil Rhilosophy" appeared. It 
was received with a decree of lavonr entirely imexpecied by 
Dr. Paley. It is upon this woik that die repniaiion of 
Dr. P.iley is principally founded, though lie has exened the 
whole force of his muul in many others; and its nieiit is 
sufKcient to c'lahlisli an illustrious name. Dr. Iktlej’s next 
piililicatioii was the *• Hoia> Raulinte.'' It is an exposinoii 
am! consideration of the evidences of the tinih of the thfis- 
lian religion, which ruav be ilerivod from the coiiveifion 
and iiiiinsiry of St. Paul. Not long after'|^iis work had 
made its apiwarayce (in 178;1) Dr. .lames Vorke, die pre¬ 
sent bishop of Ely offered him the maMership of Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cainhridge, of wliicli he has the disposal in right of 
his see. This was a .singular in.stance of honourable and 
disinterested )>nirnnni!;e. His lordship had never seen Dr. 
Raley*, he had no kimwledge of his friends, he was in¬ 
fluenced solely and entirely by the rrpiiiaiion of his talents, 
and hy a wish to render them serviceable in a high acade¬ 
mical situation. His preferments in the north of England 
and the engagements they imposed upon him, indiiceil him 
to decline die otter after a very long licsitatiun, whieh, he 
Ims been hcatd to say, would prulnihly have t<-ruiinated 
otherwise, if he had not accidentally overlooked a small 
field belonging to the master of Jesus, and he expressed his 
gratitude to the bishop in a dedication of the •* Elvidenees 
of Christianitv.” The “Evidences of Christianity” was 
published in 1704. This is one of Dr. Raley *.s most success¬ 
ful performances. The publication of the “ Evidences ol 
Christianity ” seems to have ronzed those tvho hail the dis- 
|H)snl of the great preferments of the cliiirch, into some no¬ 
tice of Dr. Paley ; for excepting Dr. Edward 1..0W, the late 
bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Vernon, the pres||it hish<i)>, who 
had given him a living before it took plarc, and the bishop 
of Ely, whose intentions in his favour nave been menlionecf, 
no one of the episcopal bench had hiiherin shewn any 
sen.se of his merit. The bishop of Lincoln set an example 
and offered him the siibdeanrv of Liiirnln, but with a con¬ 
dition that he should vacate his stall in the cathedral of 
Carlisle, and procure the bishop the liberty of iniining his 
successor, with whieh Dr. Vernon enabled him to comply. 
Soon afterwards the bishop of Durham promised the pre¬ 
sentation to the valuable iitingof Btshop-Wearmouth, in 
the county of Durham, if he should be allowed to present 
to two other livings then held by Dr. Raley, and on that 
occasion Dr. Vernon and the Dean and C'hapter of Carlisle, 
who were the patrons, very readily transferred their rightx 
to liis lordship. What be owed to the bishops of Lancoln 
and Dnrhain was the ilifl'erencc between what he received, 
and what they required the power of disposing of; and al¬ 
though that diflerence was considerable the fact deserves 
mention; because it would be injustice to Dr. E. Law, 
Dr. Yorkc, Dr, Vernon, and the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle, who were the only disinterested patrons of Dr. 
Paley, to allow others to partake of that honour, who did 
not make the necessary sacrifices to ilcscrve it. After Dr. 
Paley had heeome sub-dean of Lincoln, and rector of 
Bishnp-Wearroouth, his fesidenre was divided between 
those two places, his summers being spent at the latter, and 
^is winters at the former. He now undertook and pro¬ 
ceeded slowly with his last work the “ Natural Theology,” 
which was not'published until the end of the year 1802. 
He professes to have chosen this subject, because, with 
those he had already treated of, it formed a system which 
was complete, though its parts had been produced in an in¬ 
verted order. In his Natural Theology, Horse Paulina, 
and Evidences of Christianity, he proved tlte truth ef tcU- 
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Clou, natural and revealed; and in his Moral ami Political 
Philosophy taught the duties which result iruin and arc 
\ suiictiuned by the proof. He had undoubtedly another 
tcasoii for the choice of this subject, that it was eminently 
adapted to his talents. To reason |jerspicnoi)sly and illus> 
traie happily were the powers by whicli he was most dis* 
tiiiguished." Dr. Paley is not remarkable for elegant periods, 
or splendid sentiments. He seems to have been less am¬ 
bitions of plea.sing the ear than of informing the under¬ 
standing; for if we except the dedication of the “ Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” some chapters in the same work, 
(particularly tlut “ On reverencing the Uciiy,") and the 
conclusion of the “ Natural Tlicology,” the general cha¬ 
racteristic of Ids writings is plamness and simplicity. Dr. 
Paley was tjvice married, and has left eight children by his 
first wife, fdi^r sons and four d.iughlers. In privale life he 
had nothing of the philosopher. * He 'entered into little 
aiiiusenienis with a degree of ardour, which, when con- 
trusied with the su|x;riority of his riiitid, had a pleasing 
eHi-ct, and constituted a very amiable trait of his character. 
Jle was fond of company, which he had extraordinary 
lowers of entertaining; nor was he at any time more 
nippy, than when communicating the pleasure he could 
give by exerting his talents of wit and humour. N'o man 
w.is ever more beloved by his particular friends, or returned 
their aUcK'tion with greater sincerity and ardour. That 
sjch a man and such a writer should not have liecn pro¬ 
moted to the liench of Bishops cannot be esteemed cre¬ 
ditable to tlic times in which wc live. It is generally un¬ 
derstood that Mr. Pitt recommended him to his Majesty 
some years ago for a vacant bishopric, and that an opposi¬ 
tion was made from a very high quarter of the church, 
which rendered the recommendation incRectual. All those 
CTeat services which demanded a .large debt of gratitude 
both front his profession and from mankind were not, it 
seems, thought suiiicieiit to atone for having advanced 
some opinions^ wliich those who condemned the author 
could nut hav^ proved to be worthy ot reprobation. 

M. Daussk de Villoison. —The French scholars 
mention the death of tliis gentleinati with much regret, 
lie was distinguished among them for his knowledge, and 
zeal ill Greelr literature. lie had sjient several years in 
Greece for the side purpose of discovering ancient manu¬ 
scripts in the libraries of the monks, as well to recover 
what has iiitbcrtd apjicared to be lost of ancient authors, 
as to {leifect the text of the pieces wc have obtained. He 
bad been distinguished at an early age by some perform¬ 
ances, and was about to publish the result of his re¬ 
searches in Greece, when death carried him off in the 6flth 
year of his..'igc. 

b’DiicATtoK.—A work entiilcd, “Thoughts on Na¬ 
tional Insiriirtion, partteularlv with reg.'trd to the Prussian 
Stales, by .fohii Frederic Zollncr, Rnud .Siqierinieridant 
of Public liistruetion'’ has lately excited considerable at¬ 
tention on the C'ontinent, Tlie manner of educating ilieir 
siihjeeu, has of late hceoine uii object of inueh attention 
wiili the eoniinental princes. I'nfortunately, however, 
instead of assisting nature, each of these princes seems to 
have iiiidertaken to model his whole subjects according to 
the ideas of liuiiself or his cotmeillors. Instead of enabling 
the Inininn mind to expand its powers with more efl'ect, 
they seem determined to bind it up in a straight jacket. 
Oiilv one volume.of M. Zolliier's woik has as yet been pub¬ 
lished ^ 

A KEW AcADKMr has been instituted at Paris. Its ob¬ 
ject is to c'.Iieet and explain Geltic monuments, and to 
push the roseaiclips into primitive languages, &c. It has 
taken the name of the (Celtic Academy. It will publish 
inemoirs periodically, and propose prize essays. It is said 
to count among its members some of the most celebrotcd 
literary aanifs, not only in Fnnoe, but in Europe. 


Swedish lN.sTiTtiTioir.— The King of Sweden has es¬ 
tablished a new military corps under the title of the Royal 
Geometrical corps. Their business is to make ail iniliiiiiy 
surveys, and prepare charts and descriptions of them ; to 
collect, arrange and preserve all documents rehitive to the 
military affairs of Sweden, and in the time of war to at¬ 
tend the Staff' of the army. This corps, to which hb 
Majesty has given precedence over the artillery, will be di¬ 
vided into a number of brigades, the whole to be under 
the command of Colonel TibeU, vice-president of ilic 
Military College. 

Literary Frohibitiok. —By a late decree of the 
French government, it is ordered that no church book, 
psalm-book, rhurcli music, catechism, or prayer-book, 
shall for the future be printed without the express [lermis- 
sion of the bishop of the diocese, and this permission shall 
be affixed lo each copy. All books not licenced in this 
manner shall be considered as pirated, seized, and' coniis- 
c.ttcd. livery proprietor, publisher, or author of such 
copies shall be liable to a nne amounting to the value of 
dOOO copies of the inifiression; and every purchaser of 
them, provided it be proved that he has no connection 
with the publishers, shall be liable to a fine amounting to 
the value of 500 copies. 

Antiquitie.s. —M. Quatremere-de-Qiiincy has written 
a long memoir upon the statue and throne of the Olympian 
.Tupiter, the work of Phidias. The description of these 
given by Paiisnnius is very obscure, and the Abbd Barthe- 
Icmy in his trav cl.s of Anacharsis has not removed that ob¬ 
scurity. Several dissertations have been published in Ger¬ 
many on this subject. M. Quariremerc is dissatisfied witli 
them all, and has subjoined to his memoir a figure of this 
monuinent of an, such as it must have been in his opinion. 
If wc have no certainty on this subject, we shall at least 
have plenty of conjectures. 

M. Eichborn, a German, has published a History of 
Literature from its Origin to the present Time. 

Rv a notice in the Decade Philosophique, mentioning the 
publication of the Poems of Ossiaii in Gaelic, ii apiiears 
that the men of letters in France are somewhat anxious on 
this subject. They express their hopes that “ the High¬ 
land Soriety will explain why these poems of the Northern 
Homer have not been published sooner, how they were 
preserved so long without being committed to writing, and 
at what period they were written.” The last point it may 
be difficult to ascertain exactly. The other two nave already 
been satisfactorily explained. 

It is said, that a Member of the Celtic Academy at Paris, 
has discovered a method by which any two people may 
correspond and converse without understanding eacii others 
language. It has been approved of by the Academy, and 
will soon be made public. 

Discovery ee.spectino the Muriatic Acid.—M. 
Pacchiani, who has been engaged in a course of experiments 
on this subject Iris announced as the result of his inquiries, 
that the muriatic acid is nothing but water deprived of a 
certain portion of oxygen; and that hydrogen is susceptible 
of three degrees of oxv^enaiion; namely, 1st, water; Sdly, 
oxygenated muriatic acid; 3dly, muriatic acid. 

The Gout. —\ new cure kas been proposed for that 
diseu.se in F'rarice, and |Kiblished in the Journal of Rural 
and Domestic Econoim', by an author of sonic celebrity, 
M Cadet de ^^^ox. The remedy is to drink forty-eight 
glasses of warm water in twelve hours, a glass at the end of 
every quarter of an hour, taking nothing else during the 
time. We are assured that this remedy is in pretty general 
use in France, and has had great success. It is supposed 
that the Defuse perspiration which this process in general 
occasioiiS is the cause of the cure. 
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The Workf of Edmund Spenser, In eifihl rofitmes. 
With the Vrinvipal Illustrations of Eanuiis llommeii^ 
tators. To xehicli arc added Notes, some .drcount oj 
the life of Spenser, and a (Hossaiitil and other ln~ 
dtxes. By the Uer\ Henry John Todd, /•'..•/..S’. 
llL'Ctor of Alltiallows, iMuibard^street, iMiidon, h^e. 
4/. 4s, 8r«. lliviiigtons, 4’C. 1805. 

HY the works of Sjienser, as well as those of 
Shakspeare, lay almost neglected for nearly a 
century after the demise of those jiow celebrated ge¬ 
niuses, is a question whi.-.l, must be resolved, it resolved 
at all, by contemplating the confused state into which 
literature was thrown by the revolution.trv si>irit which 
prevailed duriitg the greater part of the sa,-entcenlh 
century. It was not in fact until the reign of llKMkfktl I 
Anne that elegant literature began to be cultivated, 
that criticism began to be studied, and that men ot j 
taste began to look among the ruins of past days to 
recover what had been buried or forgotten. It was 
then that Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton first re¬ 
ceived the honours due to their superlative merit, ho¬ 
nours which have since been accumulated by the ge¬ 
neral verdict of the best scholars, and most proton nd 
critics of our age, and which, we hope, are in no dan¬ 
ger of being blighted, although they may for a time, 
be obscured, by the sickly .appetite of a frivolous pub¬ 
lic, or the ungrateful hyper-criticisms of some who 
would wish to shine at the expence of those original 
masters to whom they owe their little semblance ot 
merit. 

When we consider, with the ingenious editor ot 
this work, that in Cowley, in Dryden, in the facetious 
Butler, in Prior, in Pope, in Thomson, in Shenstone, 
in Gray, and in Akenside, obligations of importauce 
to the "oaten re^” and the "trumpet stern” of 
Spenser may without difficulty be traced, and that in 
Act more poets have sprung from Spenser than from 
all our other English writers, it will not be easy to ac¬ 
count for the neglect into which his works have fallen. 
Some great efforts have indeed been made to fami¬ 
liarize his writings, and these have not been without 
^ir effect, but they were made at a vety distant pe¬ 
riod from the time in which he flourished, and conse¬ 
quently with much disadvantage. • The first modern 
edition of all Spenser's works was that of Hughes, 
who prefixed to it a Ufe and a valuable Essay on Al- 
Ifgortcal Poetry, This edition which appeared in 
17 la, has been only raprintedonce, in 1750. In 1751, 
» very valuable emtion in 3 vola 4to, was published 
by Dr. Birch j in 1758 another edition in 4 vols. 8vo, 
by Ralph Church, A.M. and in the same year appeared' 
Mr. Upton’a edition with notes critical and explana¬ 
tory. In 11^34, Dr. Jorlin pnbluhed his Remarks on 
Spenser’s Poems, and in 1754 Mr. Thomas Warton 
hu Observations on the Faerie (lueene,’’ which he 
afterwards enlarged to two volumes Svoppoblished in 
1763, and about the saane time Dr. Hud discussed 
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the merits nt our poet in In', Leliers on ( liimiiy iind 
Romance. From dial dine, no edidon, and scarcely 
any criticism worth mciUiouing, has appc.neil, and 
unfortunately Spenser's vvoiks. for what ic.i-nn we 
know not, did not enter into the rolieciion pnlii'.shcd 
l\V Dr. Johnson. The regret we have often felt for 
this omission is now, however, enfirdy^reinoved by 
the edition befoye us. which .surjiasscs iilkits predeces¬ 
sors in accuracy, and ftilliicss of ilhistraiion, and leaves 
ns, indeed, no wish hut that it may completely revive 
the |>opularity of Spenser in a nation liotiuua-'d by his 
name, and benefited by his genius. 

Tills is the first edition ot Spcnscr, to wliirh the il- 
Instraiions of rarwiis anihois have bet n subjoined. 
The text, Mr. Todd iiifortiis iis, is given from a careful 
collation of the various poems, which were published 

the author's life-time; and from an attention to the 
mutual v...ip ip I'cgard to correction, as well as to the 
choice of pliras(rv,i.,„y orthography, which the se¬ 
veral editions of those poem, »rt;,rd. xhe antiquated 
sjielling ot the poet is altogether rctaii.cJ. xi,,, 

Todd vindicates by an appeal to what Dr. Johnson noy. 
of the diction of Shakt-pcarc, and adds, " If the text of 
Spenser, in the progress ot Engli.sh literature, had 
been constantly examined. I may be permitted, 1 hope, 
respectfully to observe that, in the lnvalu.sble Dic¬ 
tionary of Johnson himself, some words would not 
have been admitted as the words of Sfenser j that, in 
the remarks of Dr. Jortin, some conjectures would 
have been found needless ; and that in the observa¬ 
tions even ot Warton, a censure or two would never 
have appeared.'* 

Ill regard to the Notes, which accompany Ibis 
edition, Mr. Todd says, that they are selected from 
authors, to whose taste and learning the public hat 
paid the greatest deference; from the labours of Jortin 
and Hurd; and more extensively from those of War- 
ton; as well as from the excellent illustrations of 
Upton, and from the important remarks of Church 
'i'u the Faerie Gueene, Mr. Todd hat prefixed disser¬ 
tations, relating both to the history and the criticism of 
the poem from Hughes and Spence, as well as from 
Warton, Hurd and Upton, and to these, he njodestly 
adds, " be has ventured to subjoin a few remarks,” 
which vie will venture to say are seldom surpassed in 
acuteness and genuine taste by any of the names enu¬ 
merated. Mr. Todd's notes on the several poems 
consist not only of regulatiuns of the text, but also of 
explanations arisin|[ from a consideration of the lite¬ 
rature of the age in which Spenser lived ; the eager 
imitation of all that was Italian, and the prevailing 
taste for whatever was romantic. "1 have also,^ 
continues our editor, " added a very bumble account 
of the Life of Spenser, drawn from authentic records; 
the curiosity and importance of which will, I trust, be 
admitted, hy the liberal and candid, as an apology for 
the want of biographical elegance." To (he works are 
subjoined such Indexes, as point to the explauadon of 
* 3 L 
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w'oids and phrases, as well as to ancient accentua¬ 
tion and ju'ctic licences; and parlicnUiiize tlif most 
important circumstances in the l.ile, Preliininarv II- 
histralione, and Notes.—After stating these Oii'cnin- 
stances, Mr. I’odd very liandsomc iy ackn iwledf/.s ilie 
assistance he received fmi-.i access to vanou-i pnidic 
and private libraries, p.irtic'.ilai'y tii.it o! I.ainbcth pa¬ 
lace (the manuscripts of cc Inch arc confidcJ to his c.ne) 
and that of tilt! Mai (ji'is i)( binllbrd; a'alio to many 
literary friei.ds, J. C. W alker, Esrj. ilcv. .Tolin W.irton, 
Mr. Dunstcr, Mr. Archdeacon Narcs, Mr. Isaac llecd, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Having tyu.s amply stated wd'.at Mr. Todd has done 
for this editiojii, we may with contidence entrust it to 
the judgment of the public, with' tlie general praise, 
that it appears to us well deaerving of tlieir most libe¬ 
ral patronage. Mr. Todd'.s ewu sliare of criticism 
and illustration in the notes is raucli greater than 
Ills modesty has permitted him to announce, and 
docs so much credit to his taste and discrimination as 
well as to his industry in bringing forward original in¬ 
formation, tliat we know not a man in whose hands 
Spenser oould have better pros{)ered. 

Yet, although our limits will not permit n® tO enter 
minutely into an examination of notes and illus¬ 
trations which are sore'»J over these volumes, we shall 
take some *'<'»:•.« of the Life of Spenser, and, in the 
rtntdct, not without censuring Mr. Todd for calling it, 
by a custom " more honoured in the breach than the 
observance”— Sowf Aaount of the Life, lt(C. Hit is 
all tlie account that can be procured, and if, which is 
really the case, it is far more copious than any former 
account, why not give it the accustomed designation 
of Biography } • 

In this Life, there is much original information; 
and, perhaps, it may be necessary to inform some 
readers that all the former lives of Spenser have been 
erroneous. It is still, indeed, to be regretted that we 
know so little of Spenser, and scarcely more than we 
know of Shakspearc. They lived in an age when 
little attention was paid to biography, and they were 
.succeeded by an age that lu-td little sympathy with the 
votaries of the muses. Still the errors of Spenser’s 
former biographers are scarcely pardonable, because 
they proceed^ from servilely copying each other 
without giving themselves the trouble to examine facts, 
or search records. Mr. Todd has done both, and if 
in the discharge of his duty he has deprived us of two 
l>oo<l storien that have been reported of Sjwnser, he has 
given us something better in their room. Spenser, all 
agree, was born in London; his present biographer in¬ 
forms us, in East Smithtield, and be gives us the dates 
of his degrees at Cambridge from a MS. of Dr. Farmer, 
It has been usually said that Spenser travelled to 
France as agent for the Earl of Leicester, but Mr. 
Tcdd proves that there is no authority for this, and be 
has also refuted the report that Burleigh intercepted 
the queen's bounty to Spenser, who was obliged to 
remind her Majesty in these well-known rhimes: 

“ 1 was promised on a time 
I'o have reason for my rhime; 

From that time unto this season 
I receiv’d nor rhime nor reason." 

This is one of the good storitt to which we have 
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alrc.idy alluded, and which originated with Fuller in 
his “ Worthies,” a work published af the distance of 
more than seventy years afterwards. The other anec¬ 
dote relates to the ciuse. of his introduction to Sir 
I'biii]) Sidney, and is llnis told by Hughes: “Ills said 
that our ])oet was a stranger to this gentleman, when 
he began to write his Faerie (lueene, and that he look 
occasion to go to leiuester-house, and introduce him¬ 
self by sending in to Mr. Sidney a copy of the ninth 
canto of the first book of that poem. Sidney was 
much surprised with the description of despair in that 
canto, and is said to have been transported at the dis¬ 
covery of so great a genius. After he had read some 
stanzas, he turned to his steward, and bid him give 
the person tliat brought those verses fifty pounds; but 
upon reading the next stanza, he ordered the sum to 
be doubled. The steward was no less surprised than 
his master, and thought it l>i» duty to make soniC de¬ 
lay in executing so ‘-«dden and lavish a bounty; but 
upon leading stanza more, Mr. Sidney raised the 
gratiiity hundred pounds, and commanded the 

sro„ard to give it immediately, lest as he read farther 
lie might be tempted to give away his whole estate !’’— 
For this there is no foundation, as he was introduced 
to Sir Philip prior to his w'riting the Faerie Queenc; 
yet Mr. Todd thinks it not improbable he may have 
shewn him some specimen of it. 

But the point which Mr. Todd chiefly labours to 
prove, and which he contends against all Spenser’# 
former bjographers, relates to the poverty of onr poet 
after he was driven from Ireland by Tyrone's rebel¬ 
lion. It has been universally said that he was per¬ 
mitted to starve, or “ died in jwverty,” or “ for want 
of bread," or in other words to that purpose. Mr. 
I’odd enters into a train of reasoning c.ilculated to 
prove all this highly improbable, if not without any 
fonndatioii. And this part of the Life we shall mako 
no scruple to extract, both for its intrinsic interest, 
and as a fair specimen of Mr, Todd’s critical and bio¬ 
graphical talents: 

“ The date of Spenser’s death, together with some cir¬ 
cumstances attending it, has often wen mis-stated. The 
precise day of his death is now asserted, for the first time, 
on the following authority communicated by the learned 
and reverend John Brand, Secretary of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries ; which exists in the title-page of the second edi¬ 
tion of the Faerie Queene, now in his posscs-sion, and 
which appears to have belonged originally to Henry C'apell; 
after whose autograph, the date of 15p8 is addctl. .iVftcr 
the name of Ed. Spenser in die title-page, the following, 
invaluable anecdote is preserved ; *Qui obiit apiid diverso- 
rium in platca Rcgirf* apnd Wcstmonasteriuitl iuxta Lon¬ 
don Iti^. die Januarij l.SpH*. Juxtan; Geffercuro Chaucer, 
in cadem Ecclesia supradict. (Honoratissimi Coiniti# 
Essexite impenais) .scpetU[ur,]’ Henry Capell has added 
apiid diversorium in the paler ink with which his. own 
name is written. It app^rs then that the testimony of 
Camden, in regard to the pShce of .Spenser’s death, is cot- 
Tect; which was in King-street, frestminslert as he re¬ 
lates ; and not, as others in opposition to his authority 
have reported, in King-st^t, Dublin. It appears also that 
he died at an inn or iodging-hpuse, * apnd diversorium,’ in 
which he and his family had probably Wn fixed from the 
time of their arrival in England. ‘It is remarkable that 
Mr. Capdil shbuld have omitted> to notice'a single circum¬ 
stance of tht extreme poverty in which Spenser is said to 
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Imvc if the bitterest circurnsinnees iif tinit kiml ti;ul 
K'nIIv lUtcruli'd his death. Ttic burial h,i\in^ been uidvrcil 
at trie oliarj^c of *ilic 1 lari of may surely be ctitHi- 

drral as a iii.iili of that uublciiiaii's respect for the poet, 
siitliont prtiti;;^ that the poi I v.as st.med. Of the man 
■who lud thus perished a irmarLii/f funeral nii^ht seem 
vlmi'^t inoekeiy j and jet llic pall was held up by sonic of 
the pnt Is of the lime. 

“ Hut C'amdcii has said, that Spenser returned to Tin"- 
l.nid, /.'sof; ‘ ill Aiighjin inops reversus.’ Deprived, hy a j 
f.emr.i.'calamity, ol his properly in the, ptosinre of Mmi- 
Mcrj he was, it we coiitiasl liis siliialioii with better days, 
vndoiihti'dlj pool. Yet was he not without the certainty 
of at least ,1 deceitl subsistence ; aiul, 1 am persuaded, was 
not without fiicnds. 11 is aiinu.il pension of fdtv pounds, 
granted him hy the t|iKen, was he\ oiul the reach of the 
barbarous kerns of Munster: a sunt' hy no meaii'. iiieiinsi- 
dcrablc ill those days. And we may at least beliese, that 
a plundered servant of the crown would not pass uimotired 
by tlic governineiit, eitber in regard to a permanent roin- 
peusatioii, or to IiiimeiJiate relief if Tcrpiijite. Ihit the nu¬ 
merous narrators of S|)ctiscr‘s death, both ' in jirosc and 
riiyine,’ have determined to give an iinhoiindeil meaniii" to 
Camden’s inops; and luue aeeordinglv reprc.scntcd the poet 
as dying in cMreine iiiiligeiice and want of bread. Nor arc 
the inclanciioly accoiims of these narrators uiiaitended with 
a prcliiiory remark on his life, which confutes itself. 
Canideii says generally that, by a fate prcnliar to pods, 
Spenser was always poor. But he notices no other situa¬ 
tion that Sfienser held than the secrctai^’ship under [.ord 
Grey, Thus the author of his Life in the Biographia 
Brikitinica says, ‘ that this admirable poet and worthy gen¬ 
tleman had struggled with poverty all his life-time.' And 
thus, in the notes to that life, arc cited the preuftded cor¬ 
roborations of the fact, which Dr. Birch anef the author of 
the Life prefixed to Mr. Church’s edition of the Taeric 
^oceiie, have triumphantly produced from an old play, en¬ 
titled The Return from Parnassus, &c. acted at .St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in l6‘0(j; and from Fletcher’s Purple 
Island, a poem printed in 1663 ; in the former of which, 
the ‘ soilc,’ that is, England, is described as 
“' Denying maintenance for his dcare relief,* 
and as 

** ‘ Scarce deigning to shut up his dying eye:’ 

And in the latter, he is exhibited to the uity of the reader, 
as one, whom though all the Graces ana Muses nurst and 
nil the great and learned admired, 

“ ' Yet all his hopes were crost, all suits denied ; 

'Discourag’d, scorn’d, his writings vilified, 

* Poorly (noore man) he liv’d; poorly (poorc man) he 
died.’ 

To these may be added the lamentation of Jos. Hall, ano¬ 
ther poet, in his address to Dr. Wilt. Ikdeli on his pastoral j 
* in S|)enscT’s style,’ entitled * A Protestant Memorial, 8:c.’ 
first published in 1713. 

" • Thine be his [Spetwer’r] Verse ;*not his Reward be 
thine! 

* Ah t me, that, after nnbcsccmina care 

« And secret want which bred his last misfarc, 

* His relicks dear obscurely tombed lien 

* Under unwritten stones, ^at who goes by 

'Cannot once read, Lo! lure doth Collin lie!' 

But all these remarks are far exceeded by Mr. Pennant, 
■who has conjectured, that what had been pul Ushed in l.ogo 
might have been composed in consequence of his distresses 
at a subsequent period 1 Speaking of the portrait of Spenser 
at DuppIIn Castle, he calls the poet ‘ the sweet, tlie melan¬ 
choly, romantick bard of a romantick queev the moral, 
(omaatick cUeat of the moral romasUck patrqp Sir Philip 
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Sidney; fated lo pass liis sl.sys in dependence, or in 
struggling ag:iii'st adverse foiluiie, in a ciiuiiiry iiisciisiblv to 
his merit; either at Court ‘to lose good d iys, A'c.’ or in 
lielaiid to he lantalimi with the a|>piMnni-e of :;oo(l f’'r- 
luni-; to 1«; .seated amidst scenery iiiiiuls'.iii u> hi, l:\i.cilol 
muse; yet, at length, to he ixpelled by ihc l).M’uiroos 
T\roiiei to have his hou.-.c luiriif, and Ins mnoaiii iiihint 
peri.sh in tlie Hames; lo return hotiic; to die m dvip po¬ 
verty; lamvniing 

_ • that gentler wits should breed 

' Where thick-skin cluiiies laugh at a s'holler’s iited.' 

Mav it not he iiiiiigiiied, /Ah/, in the onuuish of lits sf,'.', 
hi’iomposrd /i.'« Cave iil'l\>.pju, uiJiiieade.scriptii'epoim 
as uni/ til our lanpuagr, T'. ^). 1 . ix. .33, &c.‘ 

'• The auihoiitv of Mr. Wartoii has alsq^couiiien.infed 
the belief of SpAsvr’i'dying in abject povertv. But fionv 
liis statement 1 am coiii|iclled. in mote than the |>i(-seii; in¬ 
stance, lo'dissent. * Spenser Imiiseli,* sajs Mr, Wailon, 

‘ died in Ireland, in the most wretched cohdiiimi, amid the. 
desolations of the rcliellion in Munster; as appears from 
the following curious anecdote ni Drummomi, who has 
left us the heads of a ronver.sation between hinisclt ami 
Ben Jonsoii. ‘ B. .hiiisnn lolrl me that Spen.ser’s goods 
were robbed hv Uic Irish in IX-.-moml's rebellion; his 
house and a little chihl of his burnt, and he and Ins wife 
I nearly cscapcil; that he afterwards died in King-street, 
[D«?'/in,] by absolute waul of bread ; and that be refused 
twenty pieces sent liiin hy the Earl of Essex, and pave this 
answer to the person who Ivrougbt them, 'riiat he was sore, 
he had no lime to sjrcnd them.’ Camden informs us, that 
Sixinser was in Ireland when the relrcllion broke out under 
Tyrone jii I SpS ; hut that, ireing plundered of his fortune, 
he was obliged lo return to England, where he died in the 
same or the next vear. Camden adds, that he vvas buried 
in the abbey of Westminster, with due solemnities, at the 
oxpence of "the Earl of Essex. If Drummond's accoinu bo 
true, it is most probable, that the Toirl, Wtlosc benefaction 
came too late to be of any use, ordered his body to be con¬ 
veyed into England, where it was interred as Camden re¬ 
lates. It must be owned that Joiison's account, in Drum¬ 
mond, is very circumstantial; and that it is_proJx»blc, Jon¬ 
soii vvas curious enough lo cdleet antbeiilick inforniatioii 
on so interesting a subject. At least bis profession .ind 
connections better qualified him to come at tlie truth. Per¬ 
haps he was one of the poets wlio held up Spenser's pall.' 

“ The preceding account, given by Drummond, requires 
further examination. In the first place, Mr. Wartoii’s in¬ 
sertion of Dublin into the narrative is unjustifiable; and erro¬ 
neously leads the reader to bestow a greater vivdght on mere 
conversation, than on historical testimony. I cannot but 
question also the autliority of Jonson, in reprd to the pre¬ 
tended answer of Spenser to the messenger who brought him 
moriCT from Lord Essex; that he teas sure hr had no time to 
spend it. Jonson relates, that the poet md his wife escaped 
the violence of the rebels; althougn he notices no other child 
than that which was burnt. But two children, at least, 
were prescrvetl; for a wife and children, as we shall pre¬ 
sently discover, survived the poet. What then! would the 
tendcr-miiirled Spenser, witn a wife and children partici¬ 
pating hi.s temporary distress, think only of himself on the 
inctancholy occasion, and decline the offer of assistance so 
seasonable'at least lo them? I must require the corrobora¬ 
tion of such a fact from the mouth of more witnesses 
than that of Jonson; especially when I con«ider what 
Drummond has recorded of hi* friend Ben, llvat he was 
guiltv of ‘ interpreting the best sayings, and deeds, often ta 
the vvorst.’ If the liarl of Essex sent Spenser a donation, 
which is very probable, 1 am persu-aded that it vvas not de¬ 
clined with tile ungrateful and unnatural answer allcgi-d hy 
Jonson.' To fogiaves from their own abode, not possess^ 
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of an immediate inpply for their wants, and resident at an 
inn, the generosity of ivssex was welUtinied ; ur.d it corrci- 
jrands with the iriendship which he had always shewn tn_ 
sptnser. It would be an aUl till the accustomed time of 
the payment of the royal [lension to Spciiscr, and till his 
case had undergone an iiu|uiry necessary to entitle him to 
public remuneration. 

“ But, leaving for a moment the particular point of 
Essex’s generosity, may we not suppose that the poet ex¬ 
perienced, in his present accidental want, the kindness * of 
the auncietit house' of Sjtencer ? In his earlier days he had 
been often obliged by persons of that noble family ; and he 
appears not, by any subsef|uent circumstance, to have for- 
fetted their notice. It is an extraordinary assertion of a 
late biographer of Spenser, where, s[ieaking of the Spencers 
of Althorp, I 19 savs, * It docs not appear that the poet ever 
claimed kindred with that house, 0 / was acknowledged by 
it.' Tlie claim of kindred with that house, as we have 
seen, was the iarouiite theme of Spenser; and the admis¬ 
sion nf that claim was also repeatedly avowed by him. In 
his utmost need, then, can we believe him to have been so 
deserted as to want a morsel of bread ? Was his poverty, 
the effect of national misfortune, a crime } Would none of 
those, who had ‘ acknowledged the private bands of his 
aHinitic and honoured him with particular bounties,* listen 
to (he representation of the misery, in which a kinsman of 
whom they could not be ashamed, (a man of exemplary 
taste and learning and a man of blameless character), was 
now involved?—When to this expectation of alleviated ca¬ 
lamity we add the means of Spenser already mentioned, 
and the probability of Essex’s generosity being not slighted; 
common sense and humanity serin to revolt at the suppo¬ 
sition of Spenser’s dying in want of bread." 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of Mr. Todd’s 
labours without adding that the edition is ornamented 
with an engraving of Spenser, from the only original 
picture known '‘9 be extant, that in the possession of 
the Earl of Kinnoul, in Dupplin Castla, Scotland. 
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Prineesa. 2 vo/s. 8t’o. 13s. Cadell Davies. 1805. 
lliese hints, we understand, are the production of a 
lady whose name is already well known in the literary 
world. Miss Hannah More is one of those females 
who have aspired to become something better than 
splendid dolls or musical automata. She has ventured 
to pass the bounds which fashion has assigned to the 
education of the generality of her sex, and the acquire¬ 
ments which she has made have often been subser¬ 
vient to the most useful purposes. To point out a 
more rational plan for the instruction of females, to 
promote the interests of morality and religion, and to 
spread the inestimable beuehts of education among 
the lower orders of the people are exertions which de¬ 
serve no ordinary shaie of applause. To this praise, 
however, Miss More is certainly in a great degree en¬ 
titled. With this convictioQ, it will not be supposed 
that we are deficient in a just sense of her real merits, 
4hoagh we may frequently have occasion to differ from 
her, decidedly, respecting some of the principles and 
conclusions that are to be found in the present work. 

. The education of one who may hereafter fill the 
Britisli throne, is an object of the highest importance, 
as it most ohimately more or less afl:i».'t the interests 
not only of Great Britain, but of the whole civilized 
^orld. This is the view in which the subject appears 
tg be consider!^ by Miss More. Her philanthropy 
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has made her regard with interest the concerns of 
posterity, as well as those of the present generation; 
tbe concerns of all mankind as well as those of her 
i own country. Still, liowever, she thinks it necessary 
to apologise for oftering her unsolicited observations 
on a point of so great magnitude. Tbe truth is, that 
this apology might very well have been spared. The 
usefulness of public sliscussion is in this cotmlry very 
well known, as the practice has been attended with 
the most material benefit to the nation. Perhaps, it is 
to this that we owe the best parts of that constitution 
of which we justly boast. Tlie education of a j^rson 
who may one day be our sovereign, is an object of 
national policy, and as such it is a topic which every 
British subject lias a right openly to canvas. The 
writer, as the title of tbe work imports, does not 
here pretend to offer any system of instruction; iiut 
merely a sketch which aspires neither to regularity of 
design nor exactness of execution. 

The subjects treated in the first volume are—first. 
The importance of knowledge in general, and more 
particularly with a view to the duties of a sovereign; 
secondly. Advantages of studying ancient history, 
especially that part of it which relates to Persia, 
£gypt, Greece, and Rome; thirdly, English history, 
and its most important eras; fourthly. The various 
uses of history, particularly as it strengthens the evi¬ 
dent of the Christian Religion; and fifthly. The ne¬ 
cessity of religion to the well-being of states, and the 
wisdom and propriety of a scrupulous adherence to in¬ 
tegrity in all political engagements, llie subjects 
treated in the second volume may be comprehended 
under the following headsFirst, The manners and 
habits proper for a sovereign both in public and pri¬ 
vate ; 2dly, The necessity of being able to form a just 
estimate of persons and things; 3dly, The choice of 
books; 4tfaly, The importance of religious institutions, 
with observations on the religious history and the es¬ 
tablished church of England, and on Christianity as a 
principle of action especially as it respects supreme 
rulera. 

Miss More justly observes that it is of great advan¬ 
tage to be able to seize upon the solid and important 

f iarts of a book without spending time 00 what is use- 
ess or m«‘e!y ornamental. This observation may 
often be well applied in her own case; and the reader 
will therefore find it of some consequence to keep it 
in view. At the commencement, for instance, we 
find a variety of useless repetitions arising from an in¬ 
distinct arrangement. The first part, as has already 
been mentioned, relates to the education most proper 
for a sovereign. This tbe author divides iafd'|hree 
distinct chapters, each of which, thoo|[b with a Siffe- 
rent title, is employed on the same subject. Tbe con¬ 
sequence is, that tbe same ideas are constantly recur¬ 
ring, sometimes in different, sometimes in nearly tbe 
same words. A more simple division, with a doe at- 
‘tention to tbe condensation of the subject would have 
prevented this and rendered the whole much more 
forcib)e.~It is scarcely necessary to observe, that we 
object to these repetitioos, not by any means as such, 
but merely because they might very well spared. 
It may often happen in discnssini; any subject, that 
the tame instance may be useful m tbe Ulustration of 
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a variety of principles. In such cases ropeiitions be¬ 
come not only e;tciJsable but highly proper. The 
principal points touched iiprn in this part aie the ne¬ 
cessity of forniinu; llie Princess to early habits of ap¬ 
plication, and ibc ,reat imnortance of method and re¬ 
gularity in her studies. Several of the most proper 
studies are mentioned in deiad with orcasional obser¬ 
vations on the importance of knowledge. The au¬ 
thoress .seems justly tii appieheiid that the great object 
of a Prince ought to be to acijiiire as complete a know¬ 
ledge as possible of hiiinan nature, and of tlie most 
proper means of ensuring the prosperity and happiness 
of a people. But, though tlie idea is good, the direc¬ 
tions given on this point are extremely vague, and 
insufficient to answer the intended purpose. To be¬ 
come acquainted with human nature it is necessary to 
study the operation .1 of the mind, and those original 
principles which form the foundation of all human 
actions and attainments'. This knowledge is of the 
last importance to a prince, as it is most intimately 
connected with the duties which he has to perform. 
It will be a faithful guide in ail his transactions, and 
the surest safeguard against the impositions so fre -1 
qnently practised on sovereigns by flatterers and fa¬ 
vourites. A prince who attends to the studies which 
are more peculiarly suited to his situation will have 
little time to spare for the acquisition of the fine arts: 
Farimlh, it is said, complained bitterly that his pen¬ 
sion of 30001, a year was but a poor compensation for 
being obliged to hear his majesty the king of Spain play 
on a musical instrument. Excellence in these, as the 
authoress justly observes, would be still worse, as it 
would imply the neglect of sometiiing more essential. 
Miss More seems to lay great stress on the splendours 
and decorations which she thinks necessary tor a so¬ 
vereign. On this it is sufficient to observe that these 
decorations must gradually lose their effect in propor¬ 
tion as civilization advances among the different classes 
of a community. When the lower orders begin to 
form a just estimate of things, it will be in vain to 
think of imposing upon them by shew. They will 
love and revere a prince who performs the duties of 
his situation by labouring for the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of bis people; but his trappings and ornamental 
appendages will be regarded at least with indifference. 

In the second part, which relate to the study of 
ancient history, there are some hints and suggestions 
that deserve attention. At the same time, the views 
on the whole are far from being correct. In pointing 
out the causes of the greatness of Egypt and Persia, 
the authoress adverts to several particular institu¬ 
tions, pme of which certainly contributed to pro¬ 
duce the desired effect. But to many she ascribes a 
great deal more infl^uence than they could well bear, ^ 
while she meotiona some things as tending to produce 
this greatness which nsnst in me nature of things have 
a quite contrary influence. The Egyptians, she says, 
bated innovation or alterations in the customs of their 
ancestors. Upon this principle the Hindoos ought to 
be among the greatest nations in the world, for none 
are more determined against innovation or any in¬ 
fringement on the customs of t^r ancestors. The 
fact is, that the Egyptians became great iq^pitc of the 
kc umstance above mentioned, bwause its^nfloence 
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was more than counferacicd by olber causes. In 
treating here of Pag.m literature, an ohservation is in¬ 
troduced which ought not to pass unnoticed. " Dry 
ciitical knowledge, though it tiny lie coriecily just,” 
s-iys the writer, '* atid mere chromelcs of events, 
though iliey may be sti icily true, le.icU not the things 
which she [the PrincessJ wants Such authors as 
Sallust, who, in ••peuk'iig of turbulent inmnat.irs re- 
mark.s, r/ifif thi'i/ oiuUf'At f/wviiy iJiiiturlhittcr oj thinas 
ritiihlishid H xa^icictit h>ibe to xti /Arm tit tuvih ; sucli, 
who like this exquisite historian unftild tlie inicriial 
principles of action, and dissect the hcarl.s and luiivls 
of their personages 5 who developcomplic.iHd c iii mu- 
stances, furnish a clue to trace the lahyritAli of catives 
and eflccts, and ass-gn to every iiicidAit its proper 
motive, will be eminently useful." We have hero 
undoubtedly some of the characteristics of a good his¬ 
torian. but it appears from the example quoted from 
Sallust., that the ideas of the authoress on this point 
were by no means accurate and distinct. The praiSe 
given to Sallust is in general just, but the instance is 
a must unfortunate one. No man, in his opinion, 
ever loved disturbance merely for its own sake. The 
remark is in reality nothing more than a happy way 
of getting rid of a difficulty which the author was 
unwilling to undertake the labour of solving. It was 
altogether unworthy of a " dissector of hearts and 
minds." But the truth is, that in the opinion of the 
authoress, the great merit of the observation consisted 
in its being directed agahist innovat un, which she 
seems to regard with most fashionable horror. But 
this is not the only instance in which her eulogiums 
rest upon untenable ground. Who would expect 
at this time of day to hear that law commended, 
which perpetuated an employment in the same family ? 
Yet so it is, and why is it commended ? Because its 
effect was ** to keep men in their places," " to check 
the career of lofty geniuses, and prevent the free 
scope which was afforded to every aspiring spirit in 
the Greek democracies." The authoress must be a 
thorough admirer of the Hindoo code! If the eulo¬ 
giums are sometimes ill founded, the censures are 
often ill applied. The author seems to hate demo¬ 
cracies no less than innovation, and sets herself to 
paint those of Greece, especially that of Athens, in the 
worst colours. The turbulence and injustice of the 
Athenian mob are particularly dwelt upon without any 
investigation of the principles of rational freedom. 
That there were some capital defects in the Athenian 
institutions may be admitted.—But why are their ad¬ 
vantages forgotten ? What rendered Athens the 
theatre of arms, the cradle of the arts, the sciiool of 
philosophy, and the parent of eloquence ?" It was the 
free scope allowed to aspiring merit, the certain pros¬ 
pect of reward held out to excellence of every sort, 
and the absence of all laws tending " to keep people 
in their places."—But the superior attainments of the 
lAthenians, it appears, were far from being blessings. 
The author holds it as a first principle, that greatness, 
power, riches, refinement and excellence iu the arts 
and sciences have a natural bias towards corruption," 
and cannot fail to bring ruin on a country. This prin¬ 
ciple, which exhibits so melancholy a view of human 
Batut^r has been often stated, but never proved. 
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Coiruptions have prevailed where the arts have flou- 
rUlicd, thtreforv, the arts are tlie cause of rorrvtplioiis. 
This is the reasoning ot supe rficial observers which 
has been too often ailopied svilluxit cxarniiiation. Bnf 
let those who h(>ld sucii an opinion he consistent. It 
wealth and refinement are the parents of rice and cor¬ 
ruption, let the 1 djours of the tarmcr and the manu¬ 
facturer be checked : let laws lie passed to stop the 
ctlorts ot thosi! wlii>se industry is exerted in enlight¬ 
ening mankind, and improving the condition of thidi 
fellow creatures : I.ct schools and universities be shut 
up; let Ignorance nttendeil bv Poverty with all his 
rags and tilth, slie.v Ins slu’)id front in the s(ree,ts, and 
be held iif honour. l>ut says the author, refinement 
and wealth'ate good in their just measure. Howls 
this measiite to be ascertained ? Who is to pronounce 
when a n.ition is sufficiently wealthy and refined? Is 
the sovcieign to be the juilgc ? He might sometimes, 
indeed, find it a convenient privilege. He might at 
any time give it as his opinion that his (x'ople had be¬ 
come dangerously rich, and consult the good of his 
subjects by graciously seizing on the supt'rfiuity. Jlut 
to return to the Athenians, if the men of Athens en¬ 
joyed too much freedom, the authoress is of opinion 
that the women enjoyed loo little. “ Their depressed 
state," she observes, “ was in some measure confirmed 
by illiberal legal institutions, and their niilive genius 
thus systematically restrained from rising above one 
degraded level.” The observation is just, but one who 
wished to turn her arguments against herself, might 
aay, that all this was llie consequence of a law “ tor 
Iceeping tlxmi in their places." 

In treating of the Ronvau republic, the author ar¬ 
gues on the safne principles. The iiuroduciion of the 
refinements, and consequently tlie vices of Greece, 
and the luxuries of the East, blotted Home out of*the 
list of nations. The consequence to be deduced from 
this, as has been already stated, is that a nation in or¬ 
der to be sate must be kept iii a state of poverty and 
ignorance, and that a people arc less able and willing 
to defend themselves in proportion as they have more 
to lose, and as they become better acquainted with 
the means of defence. This principle, as in the case 
of Greece, is taken for granted without any attempt 
at investigation. 

The authoress next proceeds to give some account 
of (be principal ancient historians, which is in general 
just so far as it goes. This is followed by a few ob¬ 
servations on the chief historians of modern Etirope, 
especially tho»e of England. Mr. Hume's history is 
particularly dwelt upon, and characterized in such a 
manner as shews that the authoress possessed a tole¬ 
rably correct notion of the {xculiar excellencies and 
detects of that eminent historian. The following short 
extract may serve as an instance: 

“ liunic is incomparably the most informing, as well as 
the most clogaut, of all the writers of English historv. ilis 
narrative is full, well arranged, and be.intifully perspicuous.^ 
'Yet, he is an author who must lx rc.u1 with extreme cau¬ 
tion on a pnliiical, but especially on a religious account. 
Though, on occasions where he in.iy be trusted, bcc.uise 
his peculiar princijdcs do not interfere, his political reflec¬ 
tions are usually just, sometimes profound. His account 
of the origin of the Gothic government is full of interest 
and mformaiion. 11c marks, with e.\act precision, the 
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progress and ileeay of the feudal manners, when law and 
order began to prevail, and our convtitiyinn assumed sonie- 
tliiiig like a slia|K‘. ilis tinel) painted cliaractcTs of Alfred 
and Elizabotb should be engraved on the heart of ei ery so¬ 
vereign. Ills noliiical prejudices do not strikingly appear, 
till tile establistiment of the house of Smart, nor his reli¬ 
gions anU|)nthie.s till about the distant dawn of the refor¬ 
mation under Henry V. From that period to its foil 
estaliliihmcnt, he is perhaps more dangiruiis, berause less 
oMensibly daring than some other infidel historians. It is 
a scrjrent under a bed of roses, lie docs not (in his hisfori/ 
at least) so much ridicule religion himself, as invite others 
to ridicule it. 'I'licrc is a sedateness in his manner vvhioli 
imposes; a sly gravily in his scepticism, which puts the 
rearler more oft his guard, than the v<-hcin«nce of censure, 
or the levity of wit; for vve are alvv.ays less disposed to sus¬ 
pect a man who is too wise to apjiear angry. That same 
wisdom makc.s him too correct to virrn! calumnic^, liut it 
docs not preserve him from rloing what is scarcely less dis¬ 
ingenuous. lie imnlieiilv adopts the injurious relations of 
those, annalists who were most hostile to the reformed 
faith; though he miist have known their accounts to he 
aggravated ond discolniircd, if not absolutely invented. 

He thus makes others responsible for the worst things lie 
asserts, and spreads the mi..chicf, without avowing the ma¬ 
lignity. When he .s|)i'.iks from himself, the sneer is so 
cool, the irony so sohi-r, the contempt so discreet, the mo¬ 
deration so insidious, the diflerciiee between Popish bi¬ 
gotry and I’rolestant firmness, Ijetvvccn the fury of the per¬ 
secutor and the resolution of the martyr, so little marked; 
the ilistinetiinis between intolerant phreiizy and haroic real 
so melted into each olhcr.that thougti he contrives to make 
the reader feel some indignation at the tyrant, he never 
leads Iiiivi to fctl any reverence for the sull'etcr. He ascribes 
such a slender superiority to one religious sysrein above 
another, that the young reader, who docs not come to the 
perusal with his principles formed, will be in danger oi 
thinking that the reformation was really not worth con¬ 
tending for. 

“ But, in nothing is the skill of this accomplished so-* 
phist more apparent than in the artful way in which he 
piques his readers into a conformity with liis own views 
coiiceniiiig religion. Human pride, he knew, naturally 
likes to range itself on the side of ability. He, therefore,'. ■'. - 
skilfully works on this passion, by treating, with a sort of , >)' 
coiueniptuous superioiity, as weak and credulous men, all 
whom he represents as being under tlic religious delusion.’* ^ 

Miss More then proceeds to point out the most re¬ 
markable eras in the English liistory to which the at¬ 
tention of a sovereign ought to be peculiarly directed. 
Tliat of the reign of king .lohii is particularly men¬ 
tioned op account of the great Charter. Among the 
advantages of this famous deed, this is not (he least, 
that it brought the nature and extent of his rights be¬ 
fore the eyes of tfee meanest and least informed indivi¬ 
dual. The consequence was, that in the future 
struggles of the English nation there was a perfect 
unanimity as to the object in view. “ It was Qt' ines- . 
timable use," observes our authoress, by ^ 

a determinate form and sh 3 pes<«ua^; 'a local babitatioa 
and a name’ to the^rit of liberty; sp that- Ap 
lish, when, as it ouen happeued, they claimed a re¬ 
cognition of their legal rights, w'ere not left to wander 
in a wide field without having any specific object, 
without limitation, and without direction. They knew 
zeiat to ask for, and obtaining that, they were satis- ' 
fied." 'Wa surely cannot but be sensible of (he,ad¬ 
vantages ^bich they derived from this circumstance 
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haiisted by prodigality must be replenished by oppres- 


who have seen tlic effects of an opposite situation in 
this very particular " illustrated so strikingly in the 
earlier period of the French revolution." The excesses 
committed (luring the French revolution may certainly 
be partly ascribed to the want of something of rhi'. 
foit. Vet the aulh ir in another place appears to 
think ih. 1 t event an unacc<iiiiital)l(; pl-.eiio'uetK.n, 
wliich prai tieally contradicts the object which 'I'liiicv- 
dides had m liew in writing Ins J isloty, which w.ts 
“ l;v a 1 (itl.lui account of the p.isi to assi.si mankind 
ill (onj-'Ctui i[:g the future.” In the progress of iin 
pioveinrnt nn.nl.iiKi nm.st become belter acquainted 
v iili the nainni foi. .datiun and design of goverti- 
nji nt. I'lic p'oper conception of their rights must 
adtance with the < p-ibiliiv of enjoying tiiein. Hiit 
in iiroportiofi as ju.st ideas on tins point become clearer 
and more general, so njtich the more galling will be 
the yoke which deprivi's a people of those privileges 
which nature has rendeted suitable to their situation. 
The French nation, long b< fore the Revolution, liad 
ndvaiic.‘d t(> tli.it |)o,nt of ciuli/talioii when despotism 
could not he ijorue with much patience. Rut the go- 
vcrniicnt liaieci “ Innovaiimi'’ too much, to think of 
accommodating itself to the coniiitioii of the people. 
Discontent of course accunni'aled every day, and this 
feeling which originated in a sen.se of oppression and 
injury, was inflamed by those glowing descriptions of 
the blessings of liberty and the evils of despotism, 
W’hich, in spite of the vigilance of government, con¬ 
tinually issued from the pres.s. The form of rgligion 
established in France was considered as one of the 
pillars of oppression. The substance, therefore, suf¬ 
fered for the form, and Religion itself w'a.s unfortn- 
mtely attacked with persevering fury. When the 
flood which had been for so many vcais accumulating, 
at length burst its barriers, is it surprising tlmt terror 
and devastation should mark it.> pn.gies.s >—Js it won- 
' derful, all things considered, that speculative men, in 
' fixing the standard of liberty, sliould go beyond that 
which the nation was prepared > Is it astonishing 
that a people suddenly rescued from thraldom, with¬ 
out “ inoiiing uhat to ai,k Jor,” or agreeing precisely 
About their objaef, still smarting with the oppressor’s 
wrong aud the proud man’s contumely,’’ should tall 
into excesses equally horrid and ridiculous ? the Re¬ 
volution, therefore, and its consequences might have 
been foreseen by an attentive observer ot liiunan na¬ 
ture, situated as it was in France. The writings of 
philosophers., the disorder of the finances, and the 
character of the king, were accelerating circumstances; 
but the cause may justly be said tu»be the want of 
'‘Innovation’’ in the government, and this would 
certainly have produced its eflTect at tome time and in 
.. tome way or other. 

^V‘i»«iAt>re devotes a chapter to the consideration of 
.. the ^aracter of qusi|^SKMbej}i, and the advantages 
j]usfra4'iit>ilt1ler jsign.' 'Such aniifl^tuuity of coin- 
pTimenting the genius of women, nas not been lost. 
Amongst a variety of jUst observatioos, the fh^ality 
of queen Elizabeth and its excellent effects are parti¬ 
cularly recommended to. attentioD.->^This is a virtue 
that has not been fashionable in the government of 
this ^country. The maxim of Tiberius,•however, 
ought not to be foi^ptten, ** Au. exchequer tUht b ex- 
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The moral advantages of History, the distinguishing 
charas'ters of Christianity, with some, of its mtenial 
i vi'Icni cs are next discussed; and ihe voUimc con- 
^liidcs with several judicious rematks and instances 
le-pecling the dangers of llattcry, and llie .iiU.iiitagcs 
. 'jicli a st.ite must deiive from pure religion aiiJ po- 
l.ucal iiilcgiitv, 

'1 he second volume commences with some, obser- 
v.-ilions on the true .art of acquiring popularity, which 
the .authoie.ss justly supposes to consist iu 
FlK.-e are followed by rcm.trks on tlie iinp*rtance of 
the Roy.il Exainjile in^ promoting patriotism, virtue, 
iiid public spirit* therproper value to bo set on tha 
grae-s of deportment; the necessity of acquiring a 
iiabit of dispatching bu.sincss well and quickly j on 
tlic elioice of society, and on forming a just estimate 
of Fersons and Things. M.iiiy historical facts are in¬ 
troduced to illustrate each of these points, and they 
are in general applied with judgement and accnracy. 

In that place, however, where the subject of patriot¬ 
ism conics under consideration, Mim ^lore is misled 
by that ferocious hatred of innovation which tho 
I'Vcncli Revolution has produced in the minds of those 
whose ideas of the causes of that event arc superficial 
or erroneous. The description which .she gives of 
the nature of genuine patriotism is not very clear or 
piecise. Rut, however, we find at last that " it 
evinces itself by the sober sali.sfaction of each in 
checi fully filling the station which is assigned him by 
Piovidencc, instead of aspiring to that which is pointed 
Diit by ambition; by each man performij|jg with con¬ 
scientious strictness his own proper duty, instead of 
descanting with misleading plausibility and unpro¬ 
fitable eloquence on the duties of other men.’’ This 
IS exactly the Egyptian plan of " keeping people in- 
their places,’’ of which Miss More has before made 
honourable mention. Patriotism of any other descrip¬ 
tion she considers as the basest selfishness. It must 
be confessed that tho autlioress is at least consistent 
in her idea of patriotism. She has adopted the notion- 
that the advancement of the arts and sciences, the- 
progress of knowledge, and the accumulation of 
w'ealtli have a tendency to produce vice, corruption, 
and the ruin of a state. Upon this principle, un¬ 
doubtedly, it is genuine patriotism to check the career 
of those, who, by the exertion of their industry and' 
talents, aspire to wealth and honours, because they 
add to the riches and knowledge, and consequently to- 
ihe vices of their country, which must ultimately lead' 
to its ruin. This is a principle, however, upon which 
we hope no prince or princess will act. If they 
should, it will at least be necessary for them-to begins 
by reversing the order of nature, for it is only when 
this shall be done that they can hope for complete- 
success. We are aware that the authoress would not 
(fish to see the principle acted upon to its full extent. 
She has told us of a just measure. But it is impossible 
there can be a measure of the nature to which she 
alludes; and if absurd consequences can be fairly de¬ 
duced from any principle, it is evident that the prin¬ 
ciple itself must be absurd. In the observations oa> 
^ the Age of Louis the Fourteenth of France, the cha.-* 
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racter of that prince is well sketched, and placed in a 
just and proper light. The reflection.s ii).ide on the 
justice of the claims of those who have oht.iined the 
name of Great, are entitled to the same commenda¬ 
tion. 

i'he rematning part of the work which treats of the 
c'lioiceot hooks, ofilie abuse ot terms, the scriptures, 
and tl'.o church of England, also contains many re¬ 
marks woiiliy of attention. But on the other liand, 
there arc. some tilings whi- li appear to ns repreheii- 
•sible. Oiir limits will only permit us to notice one 
sir two of ihf-e. In speaking of the abuse of terms, 
Mis.s iV]oi|' observes, that it should be explained to the 
PtiiK-.-ss, tijal iHoilenifion in the new^dictionary means 
theaoandonmentofbomeof the most essential doctrines 
of Chnsiianiiy ; that catn/uitr means an indifference to 
the comp-irative merits of all religious systems ; that 
iolfiiii.iuii signities such a low idea ot the value of re¬ 
vealed truth, and perhaps such a doubt ot its existence, 
as- makes a man careless whether it be maintained or 
trampled upon ; that a toleration of tirrii creed gene- 
r.tlly ends in indifference to n//; that the term ral.ointl 
is used to strip Christianity of its sublimest energies, 
&c. kc. Now in order to render this worth any 
thing, it ought to have been shewn tir»t that the 
words are used in these senses, and next, that such 
use of them is improper. Miss Wore ought also to 
have told us what meaning she herself t hose to affix 
to these words; what particular creeds she would 
u'ish to see persecuted; and what she means by the 
suWimest energies of Christianity. 

Upon (he vtliole, it appears that this work contain.s 
m.iny u.setnl^ observations on several subjects, with 
w'liicli a .sovereign ought to be acquainted. But tin* 
fortunately, the authoress was called upon to touch 
upon many points which her information did not by 
.my means render her competent to discuss. Her 
views are often superffcial. She adopts many un¬ 
founded maxim.s without examination, and her prin¬ 
ciples and conclusions are often, of course, extremely 
erroneous. Though many of the hints, therefore, 
may undoubtedly be improved, yet it is impossible to 
f>iy that this publication can be of any extensive uti¬ 
lity. Still the authoress ought to have full credit for 
the benevolent motive that led to the undertaking. 
With reg.ard to the composition, the style is, generally 
speaking, sufficiently perspicuous, though far from 
elegant. Instances of obscurity, however, sometimes 
occur, especially in some peculiar phrases. Religious 
institutions are said to be “ well adapted to satisfy 
the sMmdy muUtriout (ravings of the human mind.” 
It would be difficult to find a meaning in these words. 
The authoress, when at a loss, has not scrupled occa* 
lionally to coin words; but as these are for the most 
part well calculated to convey the intended idea, they 
are not materially objectionable. 
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We have been told of a celebrated p.vintcr of anti¬ 
quity, who being about to paint the goddess of Beauty, 
did not select as his p.itieiii any one excellent figure 
from among the various hiMiitifiil women whom bo 
had seen ; but from all these culled out the several 
features and lineaments wherever he had found each 
most exquisite; and from the union of these well se¬ 
lected parts formed the most perfect model of beauty 
wliich had ever been seen. Sonietliing of the same 
kind it seems probable h,ss been intended in the work 
before us. The author, proposing to draw' a more 
finished picture of human depravity than had ever be¬ 
fore been presented to the eyes of men. seems not to 
li.ive been satisfied with copying after any one crimi¬ 
nal character, how'over perfect; he has ranged through 
all the materials of wickedness; and by selecting the 
most atrocious parts of the character of all the masters 
of villainy who have figured in the world, ha.s pre¬ 
sented the union of the whole under the title of Charles 
Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord. 

l'he;,mntive for presenting to us this singular pic¬ 
ture is very laudable. It is to augment our abhorrence 
of the present government of France, in which this 
hideous monster bears so distinguished a part; to in¬ 
spire us with a conviction that while such a govern¬ 
ment exists in that country. Great Britain must con¬ 
tinue to look for every atrocious design against her 
peace and safety; and by such conviction to induce 
her to wage interminable war for the extinction of 
that government, and the restoration of the govern¬ 
ment of the Bourbons, with which all the author’* 
passions, prejudices and interests are so closely con¬ 
nected. 

The author appears, moreover, to be pretty deeply 
read in human nature; and to take measures not un¬ 
skilfully for the attainment of his end. He is sensible 
that strong pictures are generally far more successful 
with mankind than strong reasons. This very cause 
of which he is so zealous an advocate must place this 
position beyond the reach of controversy, if any doubt 
of it previously remained. The animation and entha- 
siasm to whicira great proportion of the inhabitants 
of this country were raised some years ago by the 
strong pictUTM presented to them, by great orators, 
and eloqueDr;#)^r8, are a memorable proof of ^ 
'^wek of thitfengine. ^ 

It ii alwa ys jpnnch Jlih<,lllfflylBe enthoslasti IMnv . ■ 
cause. EiuanllllU fa c*tching> «id one^affidMe 
properly 4ieated is very ]ikd;y to kindle another, ^ow 
of w^ings a stitmg pietare is the most agreeable to an 
enthreiast. He ieasta upon it. He inquires not bow 
the commodity came bobre him. It is enough for 
him that it perleetlv suits his palate, and has a strong 
flavonr. Iknd while be is fed with soeh articles his 
health afld spirits are sure to begood. llMMe persons^ 
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therefore, who are interested in (he health and spirits 
of enthusiasm, and who understand their business, 
always take care to provide a proper supply of this 
■ food, which they purchase with true money, as long 
as lliey can get it, but with any kind of money, when¬ 
ever the other fails. 

The first exploits of Talleyrand with which we .ire fi ol 
presented, are debaucheries of women. Jn this, not 
Hercules himself seems a match for the revolutionary 
hero. Even when he wms but thirteen years of age 
his enterprises would have done honour to a veteran. 

And when he was otily two and twenty, he had lic- 
bauched one after another three daughters of tlie wi¬ 
dow of a Swiss officer, poisoiuxl two of them, and 
provided the drugs to do the same by tlie last, who 
being icscued from him died of a premature delivery, 
and her mother of grief and despair two days after. 

Of all the extraordinary stories which we have heard 
of the corruption of m^ii with those profligate women 
of quality in France who abandoned themselves in 
such numbers to licentiousness, the feats ascribed to 
Talleyrand, both in quantity and quality, set tlie 
most extravagant and incredible in the meanest and 
most contemptible light. " Duchesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, and baronesses were dying by scores in 
love for him, or quarrelling with emulation to be the 
happy mortal that cuuld fix thuir accomplished but 
volatile beau." And we are desired to take the fol¬ 
lowing words given as his own, for the literal truth. 

During five years," (the period is not long) “ six 
husbands from jealousy on his account, had blown out 
their brains, and eighteen lovers had perished in duels 
for ladies who were his mistresses. Ten wives, de¬ 
serted by him, had retired in despair to convents. 
Twelve unmarried ladies, from doubt of his fidelity or 
constancy, had either broken their hearts, or poisoned 
themselves in desperation. All the.se were persons of 
haiit ton; and in their number he did not therefore 
include the hundreds of the Bourgeome at the Griiels, 
or of chambermaids, who, forsaken by him, sought 
consolation from an halter or in the river Seine. He 
bad besides during the same short period, made 
twenty-four husbands happy fathers, and forty maids 
solitary and miserable mothers.” Any one, we think, 
will readily allow tlut he must have had his hands 
pretty full during all this time. We hope our readers 
have no desire to enter further into the particulars of 
this precious exhibition. 

As little desire, we trust, they have for a minute 
analysis of the treacheries committed by Talleyrand 
both against men and women. The sacrifice of' any 
one’s reputation or lifo to the interests or pleasures of 
Talleyrand, was to be regarded as nothing. Among 
the other instances of murder ascribed to him is that 
of the. brother of the three young ^lj|||6s whom he de> 
IplMhai^i^laoiUgtoo was a very retfiarkablepart o( 
thU extraordinai^BI)^|faMa(,^ 

|mt Talleyrand 


a ^ost proper persou to be raised by the 
tcenth to the dignity of the saci^ cbilr^te^ 
bishop? If the earth did not bear such a moni 
not that a stran^ constitution of things whi^ per¬ 
mitted the elevation of an infernal fiend to he a ruler 
over the noost holy and sanctified things An apology 
voi. V. 0 
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jis made for I.ouis the Sixteenth, by talking of the in- 
I fluenre of the family of Talleyrand. But w hat a state 
of things W. 1 S that in which/«//«/could thus'tnrn 
upside down the most sacred concerns >_When in¬ 

fluence could atcliieve such an enormity in this case, 
in how many others nnist it have atchieved cnoi mines 
■ I similar nature f This is exactly th.it sl.ne ot cot- 
ruptiun to which when the machine of toiU tv has 
j come, it refuses to go on ; and lepair, or renewal is 
j then absolutely necessary. 

I Our author was ptobably not aware that his premie, 
lied to (his conclusion; for it is vety inConsi-.icnt with 
the view which he wishes to impie.ss. J’mt this i.s not 
I the first time we have found uuiliors, n)(|cc cspcci.illv 
those belonging to (he class of him to yliom we aic 
indebted tor tnis pc'rformanee, who used wc.qions 
which cut both W'ays; and sometimes more slia:-{>ly 
against themselves, ih.iii any one el.se. 

lint without dwelling on this topic wc m.iy just in- 
(jnirie, in jiassing, what i.s the eiidciice oflcicd to ns of 
all those Climes and enormities of which we have here 
the horrid detail. We own that this is a matter of 
very inferior importance. Yet still it may be right, 
even in a work of this nature, not altogether to omit 
the question, what proof is given of the things oilcrcJ 
to our belief. 

In the first place we have the authoiity of the re- 
later ; who, although he is anonymous, and lienee may 
be exempt from the shame or penalties of puldisliing 
what Is not correct, yet itannot, considering the c.inse 
which he anonymously espouses, be subject to the 
smallest .suspirion of having stated any thing but the 
rigid truth. W'e must be convinced not only that he 
has related every thing .is he believed it himself, but 
that he has used the mo.st patient nncFscrupulous en¬ 
deavours not to be deceived, to sift evidence, to re¬ 
strain passion and partiality, to yield nothing to hatred 
on the one side, or affection on the other, but to make 
an exact separation between what is proved and what 
is not; knowing well that in matters of personal accu¬ 
sation whatever is not proved is slander. This country 
too has enjoyed so many opportunities of proving the 
accuracy of die information communicated by enthu¬ 
siastic emigrants from France, and has derived so 
many advantages from it in the arduous struggle sho 
has inaintuined with the new governmcitf or govern¬ 
ments of that country, that w hatever is stated on the 
authority of any persou of this description can require 
no further evidence. 

The author, however, heaping demonstration a.s it 
were upon demonstration, has afforded us for most 
things the respectable, and satisfactory authority of 
the Llironiqtie SLaiidaltuic, and of the numerous defa- 
nwfory pamphlets which were published against Tal¬ 
leyrand at the beginning of the revolution. With re¬ 
gard to this authority, indeed, an objection needs to 
tie removed. The task, however, is not difficult, after 
we have heard the objection, which ill-affected people 
may urge in the following strain : “ When an event 
pdSurs, such as the revolution in France, which divides 
men into such violent parties, and blows up their pas¬ 
sions to such excessive inflammation, they pour forth 
their rage and hatred without measure upon one ano- 
titer; and if all the laws of order which restrain in* 
3M 
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tempprafe and sliamefal words, and actions are relaxed 
and sufipendcd as they were at that time in France, 
men set no bounds to the indecency of their invectives. 

But it is evident that what they say of one another in 
those circumstances deserves very litrie regard. Let 
ns only reflect how many exalted, and most respected 
characters among ourselves might be painted in the 
blackest colours if a revolution in this country were 
to set one part of us against the other, and to unloose 
our tongues without any fear of punishment. Might 
we not be told of one Tgreat character, whose spear 
was one of the most potent against the bands of Gallic 
destroyers; and who for those and other patriotic and 
able service|,has received some of the highest honours 
which his sovereign had to bestow, whp to get him¬ 
self in the 'wSy of preferment, scfupled not at an early 
period of life to prostitute a beautiful wife, from 
whose side, under the pretence of business, he used to 
tlip at \ o’clock in the morning that a certain noble 
duke might occupy bis place; and who, having at a 
subsequent period divorced this unfortunate and much 
•bused woman on account of an unlicensed amour, 
afterwards took her into keeping as his mistress ? In 
regard to the number of women debauched, might 
we not be told that this lord is able to count particu¬ 
lars with Talleyrand or any maii in Europe; and 
though the manners of this country do not permit the 
same open intercourse with women of quality, whose 
stale and vapid charms besides were not much to the 
taste of this celebrated character, he would yield to no 
man in respect of waiting gentlewomen, milliners, the 
daughters of poor clergymen, or any other unfortunate, 
but proper female, whose disgrace would not excite 
«ny noise. If such infamous stories as this, and even 
worse than thit, would be sure to be told of exalted 
characters in this country, if a revolution was to give 
defamation its full career, why, the objector may pro¬ 
ceed, should we attach any importance to what was 
said of Talleyrand by his enraged and furious enemies ? 
Talleyrand -was, perhaps, singly, the most obnoxious 
character to the royalist party at the beginning of the 
revolution of all the men who stood in opposition to 
the court. He w'as the first of the dignified clergy 
who joined the tiasetat in the memorable dispute 
about die consolidation of the states, and to whom 
therefore, ip the first instance, the ascendancy of the 
popular party was to be ascribed. He was accordingly 
the foremost mark for all the arrows of indignation 
and hatred emitted by the baffled party. Is it fair to 
consider the pamphlets published against a man in 
those circumstances as any proof of the crimes laid to 
his charge?” 

This is theobjection we mentioned, which, plausible 
as it is, a moment's reflection is suifleient to dissolve. 

It is very plain that if the private character ascribed 
to a man run parallel with the line of public conduct 
which he has chalked out to himself, little doubt need 
be entertained of its justness. In the next place every 
thing depends upon the public views and principles ofi 
the persons who are the accusers. If these are josit 
and loyal, you may depend upon it the accusations^ {-£ki 
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are all true. Now, Talleyrand, being the coadjutor of 
tegicides and usurpers, every thing wicked which any 
«ne can ascribe to him has the strongest characters of 
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truth inscribed upon it. Again, his accusers being 
royalists, and all gentlemen, it is impossible in the 
nature of things, they could either falsify or be credu* 
lous. Therefore, the above objection, has no force in ■ 
it; and we may regard every thing here told of the 
private life of Talleyrand as strictly true. 

Another (Ejection indeed has occurred to os. Tal¬ 
leyrand possesses a mind of the highest endowments. 

It has not only great powers; but those powers are 
eminently cultivated. His authentic compositions, 
not to mention his public conduct, not only display 
eloquence, but most extensive and accurate know¬ 
ledge, and profound and origioid views in the most 
difficult sciences. These accomplishments in all other 
men have been the fruit of long, and patient study, 
and application; and appear inconsistent with unre¬ 
mitting and unlimited debauchery from the age of l,'l. 

It would, indeed, appear that some infernal spirit has 
aided and assisted Talleyrand in the acquisition of hia 
fatal accomplishments; and considering the cause ia 
which his talents were to be exerted, this is by uo 
means to be wondered at. 

A slight sketch of the history of the revolution is 
presented in these volumes, which so much resembles 
that given by all the other enthusiastic royalists who 
have written on the subject, as not to require any parti¬ 
cular criticism. Philosophers and levellers, filled with 
every abominable and wicked design, were the begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end of tlie frightful drama ; and all 
the victims of thair crimes were the best and noblest 
of human baings. 

The public conduct of Talleyrand is marked by the 
general characteristics of the set; but is particularly 
distinguished by the enmity which burns in his heart 
against this country. The destruction of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the amassing of exorbitant wealth are the. 
two principles which now seem to divide bis soul. 

By the first it is evident that till we caa overturn the 
government of which he forms a part, and re-establish 
the Bourbons, we shall be in continual danger; and 
by the arts which he practises in consequence of the 
latter, and the astonishing wealth which he has in a> 
few years acquired, he appears a wretch so det^table 
that one is tempted to wish him off the face of the 
earth. Could the author establish these two points to 
the conviction of all Britons he would be happy. But, 
unfortunately, as we are not all so great enthusiasts a* 
he is, our minds are apt to be more peevish than his 
with regard to proof. 

The book, however, is not without instruction even 
to those persons who may not be willing to go all th^ 
lengths of the apthor. Many ingenious artifices o£ 
villainy, both public and private, are unfolded;, which 
whether they were {>ractised exactly as here stated or 
not, aflFord insight into the arts of mischief which 
may be employed, and suggest 
against tliem. In the i 
tations, by tbiyiigHliiiM^aBdeB^a^gg^^ / 

enlighten^^^t^pl^torMdeavours to form an 
mate of Jille revolution in Fraoce, these volumes emv 
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; and they add something, no doubt, to 
of forming an accurate jud§^ent. 

In one rtepect the publication will do no good. 
Talleyraad os here abused with such eK« 
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travagance, that we fear many persona will be thence 
induced to think him a much better man than he 
really is. There is no doubt that the life of Talleyrand 
'has been very profligate; and it is too probable that 
he is a man entirely devoid of principle. But still his 
wickedness has not exceeded the bounds of human 
nature: and what is more, it is not possible that he 
could have held that station in sociley which he has 
always maintained, without possessing some good 
qualities. No man can be in ail points a villain, 
without being known to be so, and without being 
ahunned by his fellow creatures. 


The Principles of Botany, and of Veget<ddc Physiology. 

J'ranslatedfrom the Gertnan of Dr, C, L. Willdenoto, 

Professor of Natural History and Botany at Berlin, 

8vo. 10#. 6d, Blackwood, Edinburgh, Cadell Sf 

Davies, Ijondon. 

There never was a period in the history of science 
in which botanical investigations were more gene¬ 
rally or more successfully pursued than at present 
--at least we may safely say so with regard to their 
generality. This is proved by the great variety of 
botanical publications elementary, experimental, or 
periodical, which are daily issuing from the press, and 
by the improvements or discoveries which they are 
found to contain relative to the physiology or arrange¬ 
ment of vegetables, as well as by the accuracy of their 
descriptions and the elegance of their figures. One of 
the latest of these publications is the Translation of 
Professor Willdenow's Principles of Botany which we 
have just announced. Professor Willdenow’s name 
tanks high among botanists, and we have no doubt 
that the present work will be found to justify the opi¬ 
nion which has been formed of his talents. He has 
been hitherto known in this country, as an author, 
chiefly by bis new edition of the species Plantarum 
of Linnaeus, the greater part of which is now pub¬ 
lished; at least we do not know that any of his other 
works have been generally circulated in this country. 

The present work is divided into eight parts—Ter¬ 
minology, Classification, Botanical Aphorisms, No¬ 
menclature of Plants, Physiology, Diseases of Plants, 
History of Plants, History of the Science. 

With regard to this distribution of parts we think 
there is room for some remark. The subjects are not 
all sufliGiently distinct to entitle them to the rank of 
forming separate parts in the general division of the 
work. This does not apply to the first division. The 
Terminology of Uie science is sufficiently distinct from 
all the following subjects, and forms,'*tWefore, with 
propriety a separate division. But we do not think so 
of the two that follow—the classification and the bo¬ 
tanical aphorisms. What are botanical aphorisms? 
■*' ii’ *' * "ioles upon which botanical classifi- 

eatir’ jdrSoujot, therefore, form a 

i ^ ^'part i>. 'genei^Ldv'.>«nnij^^‘>re included 
in that which treats of classification. ''Pere^ps, even 
the)nomenclature of plants is included in 
certainly the diseases of plants form a part ofVtheir 
physiology. It would form with propriety a separate 
aetffion m the physiological department, but not a se¬ 
parate part in the general division of the vV&rk. The 


history of plants, and the history of the science are 
sufficiently distinct. 

The discussion of these subjects is preceded by a 
short introduction stating and distinguishing the ob¬ 
ject of natural science in general, and of botanical 
science in particular, together with some directions 
for gathering and drying phints, and a list of terms 
used in describing the outer surface of plants, and the 
general appearance of vegetation. Tlie Professor’s 
account of Natural Science in general does not seem 
to be altugetber correct. He divides the substance of 
which this globe is composed into elements and natu¬ 
ral bodies. KIcments are simple substaiicfs, and the 
science which teaches the properties of elements is 
said to be called'Natufal Philosophy or Physics. Now 
we think that this science is rather to be called 
Chemistry, and that the Professor’s application of the 
term Pliysics is not sufficiently correct. It may be 
said that in a botanical work, it is of little importance 
whether the objects of other sciences are correctly 
stated or not. But if it is at all necessary to state the 
object of any science it is certainly necessary to state 
it correctly. 

The usual division of natural bodies into the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms is next introduced 
with some observations on its inaccuracy, and on the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true characteristics by 
which these kingdoms are to be distinguished. This 
difficulty relates, however, only to the animal and ve¬ 
getable kingdoms, as the distinction between these 
and minerals is sufficiently obvious. The character¬ 
istic which is here adopted is their diflerent manner of 
propagation. " Fossils have no organs of generation | 
tlicy remain always the same, or are dhly capable of 
forming various compounds, but never produce their 
like. Plants are furnished with a great number of 
genital organs, but they lose them before their death. 
Animals, on the contrary, retain these organs as long 
as life lasts.” This mark of distinction was first in» 
troduced, we believe, by Hedwig. With regard to 
fossils it is, perhaps, sufficiently accurate, but with 
regard to animals and vegetables its deficiency is rea¬ 
dily perceived. It may, indeed, be true that planta 
always lose these organs before their term of natural 
death, and that animals retain them as long as they live ; 
but of what value is it as a mark of distiurtjou where 
these organs cannot be ascertained ?—I'he best mark 
of distinction that has yet been suggested for the pur¬ 
pose of discriminating the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms is, perhaps, that of M. Mirbel, with which 
Professor Willdenow was probably not acquainted at 
the time that be wrote. It is this—Plants teed upon 
un-oiganized substances which they convert into or¬ 
ganized bodies. Animals feed upon bodies which UQ 
already organized.—>Tbis, in the opinion of the best 
judges is likely to stand the test of the strictest-scru-' 
tiny. Dr. Smith says that he bad sought long for ex¬ 
ceptions to it and could find none.^—^I'be directions, 
contained in the introduction relative to the collecting 
^:>;'i'd preserving of plants are very well calculated for 
the instruction of the young botanist; but we.do npt, 
see the propriety of introducing in this place any part 
of the terminology of the science. 

'TeHMINOLOOT/—B efore botanists'can s£^'ili« 
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telligibly of the parts of a pla^j or describe them so 
as to be understood by others, it is first necessary to 
have these parts named and to liave every variety or 
peculiarity marked by an appropriate expression. This 
is the object of terminology. In his general division 
of the paitsoflhe plant F)r. AVLlldenow conmerates 
the six following, 'liie root (radix), the stem (caulis), 
the leaves (InH:!), the props (tulcra), the flower (flos), 
and the Jruit (liuetiis). 

'J'hi' lloitl. —Alter distinguishing the botanical from 
the physiological moaning of the word root, the for¬ 
mer sigiiifviiig that part of the plant which is hid uii- 
<ter the oaiih, the latter that by which the plant is fixed 
in the soil supplied with nourishment. Dr, Wilide- 
now dcscrihi'i the variou.s kindi of rofits, such as the 
fipiiulle-shaiK'd, the tuberous, the branched, the jkt- 
peiuliciilar, the hori/outal, the oblique, Ac. The de- 
s(Ti|)iions arc concise and perspicuous. 

'i/u Stem. —Of the .stem it is said there are several 
kinds; namely, the stem (canlis), the trunk (truneus), 
the straw (cnlinns), the stalk (scapus), the foot-stalk 
of the flower (peduncuhis), the foot-stalk of the leaf 
(pctiohis), the stipes, the sun ulus, the seta. From 
this it would appear that the stem iiiuli>i is to be con¬ 
sidered as a genus of wlucb there are to be found se¬ 
veral species. Hut it is certainly inconsistent with all 
rules of noiucnclatnre to denominate any species by 
the name of its genus. That, however, is what occurs 
here. Tlie stem eaulix i.s said to be of several kinds, 
and the first kind mentioned is caulis the stem. 
W'c .are at a loss to coiieeive how a blunder of this 
kind coiiKl have esc.ipcd from tlic pen of Professor 
W'illdenow. Atteniplnig to improve the terminology 
of lanna-us, te h.is made it worse, Linnxius made 
the trunk (tnt)uii.\), tlic generic term, of which the 
caulis, culmus, seapus, peduncuhis, petiolus, frons, 
and stipes were the species. Perhaps this distribu¬ 
tion of the species does not exhibit much precision, 
but we have no such blunder as that of confounding 
the generic and sjiecilic names by which the stem is 
described to be a kind of stem. In the description of 
the diflerent sorts of stems, they arc considered as 
being simple or branched, as diflering with respect to 
the l)ranches, as diflering with respect to situation, as 
diflering with respect to clothing, as diflering with re¬ 
spect to figtire. 

The remaining species of stems are each very well 
described- according to their diiTerent sorts. The in¬ 
troduction of the sui cuius, a term applied to the stem 
which bears the leaves of the mosses, w e consider as 
.1 real improvement, as well as the wliole of the ter¬ 
minology relative to the class Cryplogamia, which is 
now introduced into the work j but wiiich we do not 
resollect to have met with in any other work of the 
kind. We do not, however, approve of the term seta 
as applied to the stem, which bears the fructification 
of the miosscs, because the term has already an appli- 
'Calion which is incompatible with this use of it, and 
there is another term, peduetlus, very appro-*! 

Is now generally applied to it. .. 

\ y^'la'«l*r».-~The leaves are described according to 
^>al divisions with simple and eompound with 
t^ir varieties as well of shape as po.sition. The frond 
it traiisterred from the class of trunks in which it was 
(> 
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placed by Linnaeus to that of the leaves. The pro¬ 
priety of this change is less doubtful than that of 
some others to be met with in this work. It was cer¬ 
tainly not well arranged as a species of trunk. 

The Props. —Under this term Profe.ssor Willdenow 
arrangc.s a great number of parts which have not hi¬ 
therto been considered as props. They are as follows: 
— Uumentum, Stipuhr, Hractca, I'agiiia, Spat ha, Of/t- 
reu, /Lseidiiim, Ampulla, lJ"ula, luviihicrum, Voha, 
.liitiuliis, I'llius, Indusium, I’irrhiis, Gtmma, liulhus, 
Propaiio, (joii<iiitu.s, (Haiidiila, Sphia^ Ar.utcus, Arista, 
Pi/iis.—Of these liinn.eus had only seven in ins enu¬ 
meration of the Fulcra, or juops; namely, stipula, 
bractea, spina, acnleiis, cirrhus, ghuulula, pilus; and 
even witli regard to the propriety of the application of 
the term to these there has been considerable di.spate. 
There is, therefore, much more ground of dispute 
W'ilh regard to Professor Willdenow’s list. For if tlic 
greater number of the parts enumerated by Linnxus 
do not correspond to the idea of props or supports, it 
was certainly qo improvement in terminology to in¬ 
crease that number. Perhaps, the most consistent 
way would be to give up the idea of prop or support 
altogether, and consider them merely as appendages 
to the plant. This idea will probably include all 
those which cannot with propriety be arranged under 
some other head. Part of those introduced by Pro¬ 
fessor Willdenow it was certainly necessary to intro¬ 
duce into the terminology some where or other. Wc 
mean those taken from the class Cryptogatnia. They 
had noUbeen formerly arranged, and {lerhaps, there 
was not to be found any better place to introduce 
them. Hut when he removes from the heads under 
which they had been formerly arranged, the spatha, 
the invoiucrum, the gemma, and the bulbus, w'ithout 
any app.irent necessity, and without assigning any 
reason, we may well be allowed to question the pro¬ 
priety of the measure. With regard to the bulb, and 
its introduction into this place, we think there is even 
something contradictory. At the article root we were 
told that in its botanical meaning it signifies that part 
of the plant which is hid under the earth. The bulb, 
therefore, is to be accounted a root. But if so, liow 
^s Professor Willdenow come to arrange it among 
props? 

Itijiorescence. —^The different modes of inflorescence 
are descrilreil under the following heads— Vertkillus, 
Capitulnm, Spicula, Spicii, Hacemus, Corpmlms, fascf 
cuius, Umbella, Cyma, Pankula, Thyrsus, Spadix, 
Amentum', and with regard to the mosses, t'los Oem~ 
mijormis, Flos Vapituliformis, Flos Disci/ormis. They 
suggest no partieular remarks. 

The Fltmrr. —^I’he parts of the flower are the Ca/yx, 
Cotofla, Js'ectarium, Stamina, Pistillum. Of the calyx 
there are said to be five species— Perianthium, Gluma,^ 
Anthodiwn, Syuama, Pappus, and in '* 
chatium. Weflaw nqbwiwet' ^ho 

considered ‘ 1^.. surmou.. 
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seed of si^ of the compound flowers, as a cawx. 
Perhap^f it might have been as well disposed of unper 
toe ti^d of Fulcra with the modifications wbich’we 
have suggested; and yet it may be thought to have aa 
good a claim to the title of calyx as the perichsetiutn 
of the mosihi, The introduction of the squama is cer- 
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tainly an improven^ent njwn the terminology of Lin- 
nseu:!. Linnseus consicleretl the amentum as a calyx 
formed of a common, cliafty, gcmni.iceous receptacle. 
JJut it is obvious that the amentum is a species of in¬ 
florescence, and that the scales of vihich it is com¬ 
posed are each of theni a calyx. 

Under the title ot <■<>/•«//</, Professor Willdenow ar¬ 
ranges the calyptra of the mosses. It is certainly 
more nearly allied to a corolla than a calyx, as it was 
called by Linnaeus, though it does not exactly corres¬ 
pond to either. 

The Nectary is used, as it was by I.inn.'eiis, to denote 
all those parts of the flower which could nt)t properly 
be arranged under the other divisions, w'hctlier they 
are found to secrete a nectareons fluid or not. 

The terminology of the stamina and pistils suggests 
no particular remark, if it is not that there is to be 
found in it a number of terms peculiar to plants of 
the class cryptogamia, which we consider as a real 
improvement. 

The -The different kinds of fruit and their 

different parts are described with suffleient precision 
and pcispicuity, though we And some terras employed 
which in our opinion are rather objectionable. The 
term theca is used to denote the seed vessel of the 
mosses. But this term is already appropriated to a 
particular covering of some fruits, and the part it is 
here applied to has been designated by a term wliich 
is certainly much more appropriate, namely, that of 
capsula. As Professor Willdenow states no reason for 
this change which he introduces, wc conclntje, that 
no good one can be given.—^TJie propriety of the divi¬ 
sion of seeds into acotulcdonoKs, muuocutylcdonous, di¬ 
cotyledonous, and ptilj/colylcdoiious is here denied. But 
as the Professor promises to introduce the subject 
again in tlie physiological department of the work, we 
reserve our observations on it till we come to that de¬ 
partment. 

Ci.AssiriCATiov.— The Professor introduces this 
division of the work by some observations on the li¬ 
mited extent of the powers of the human mind, on 
account of which it is necessary to have recourse to 
some method of facilitating its labouri in the investi¬ 
gation of the works of nature, 'lliis method is syste¬ 
matical arrangement. This may be either natural or 
artificial, according to the characters chosen as the 
foundation of the arrangement. These observations 
are followed by a short description of some of the 
most obvious natural families of plants, such as the 
Tungi, Alga:, Mutci, filicis, Gramiiia, &c. and with 
an exposition, or rather a list of the classes of a tew 
of the most celebrated systems of Botany which have 
been invented since the commencement of systematic 
botany. These are the systems of Caesalpinus founded 
upo n the fruit, of Morrison founded upon the external 

of Hipmann founded upon 
tMjruit and fl owe frHf*il <|^oi inded u pon the fruit 

•fTOos^ola/oO^inusalMofTSur^S^tl founded 
upon the corolla, and of Lannaeus founded ODonthe 
aexbal orgaas. These the Professor says he 
tlut the student may chute whidi of them be% suits 
his views. We think the only good purpose that can 
be served by a view of these systems is SB point out 


their defects, or to show the progress of systems, but 
not to lay before the learner a variety from wliich 
he may chose any one at random. Linii.-eiis'-s is 
the only .'irliflcial system wirk-li is entitled to (he 
attention of the learner. The study of the ether sys¬ 
tems is rather a matter of curiosity, and will be soon 
enough liegiiu when the student has made some pro¬ 
ficiency in the science. P'or this reason the exposi¬ 
tion which is here given of them is perhaps minute 
enough, though we think there would h.t\e hecn no 
harm if they had been esliibited with .somewhat more 
of detail. But the cx|)o.sition of the LinnaRnn system 
is certainly too much abridged. It is ail contained 
within the compass of five or six pages, fwhich can 
scarcely be considered as adequate to tht^ iinporlanru 
of the subject.—^^’his, Tiowever, is followed by an ex¬ 
position of Linnieus's fragments of a natural method, 
which we think extremely well calculated for the in¬ 
struction of the learner. But we think it would have 
been proper and useful to have given a similar view 
of the natural method of Jussieu which is tunv adopted 
by almost nil botanists that pursue a natural method. 
We flirget, however, that Professor Willdenow denies 
the propriety of the primary divisions upon which it 
is founded, and cannot therefore, consistently with his 
own opinions, recommend it to others. 

Bo'iamc.vi, Apiioaisiis.—This division of the 
subject professes to treat of the principles on which 
systematic arrangement is founded. We find, how¬ 
ever, that it extends only to genera and species. But 
there are also principles relative to the higher divisions 
of method, nahiely, (he classes and orders; and we 
think the necessity of stating and illustrating the one 
was at least equal to that of the other. The divisions 
of classes and orders were, indeed, mentioned in the 
foregoing part of the work, but there was nothing 
said of the principles upon which they are founded, 
nor arc we told in what respects they difi'erfrom those 
that relate to the genera and species. But with re¬ 
gard to the principles upon wliich the genera and 
species arc distinguislicil and arranged, we have no 
hesitition in saying, that they are stated and illus¬ 
trated with the greatest {icrspicuity and precision. But 
as they are the principles that were introduced and 
established by Linnaeus, we tliink there would liave 
been no harm in saying so. 

Wc find it to be the opinion of Professor Willde- 
now, that genera are not founded in nature. This is 
a subject on which there has bc-en a good deal of dis¬ 
pute, and on which there still exists a considerable di¬ 
versity of opinion; but it will require stronger reasons 
than those oflered by Professor Willdenow to convince 
such as arc to be convinced only by sound argument. 
His account of it is as follows;—** Nature has con¬ 
nected each particular plant with others by certain 
affinities or resemblances. These resemblances are 
the foundation of the genera. But it is obvious that 
on this account, the genera are not really in nature, 
fiuymagined by botanists as assistances to the know- 
led|^ of plants. Genera roust be' founded only on 
me flower and fruit, but the resemblances which we 
observe in plants are not confined merely to these, 
but arc found in every other part of the plant." Now 
to us this seems the strangest reason ftK believing that 
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genera are not founded in nature that ever was con-* But secondly, wc think the Professor has adopted 
ceived. Genera with regard to other genera are not some opinions and omitted some facts, the former of 
founded upon circumstances in which they are found which we consider as completely exploded, and the 
to agree, as one might be apt to suppose from what latter as too important to be passed unnoticed even in 
is here said, but upon circumstances in which they an abridged view of the subject. He is so very fond 
are found to differ. With regard to the species, in- of tracing and extending the analogy which has hither- 
ilecd, they are founded upon resemblance. But if a to been discovered to exist between the animal and 
certain number of species are furnished with a parti- vegetable kingdoms, that he contends for a set of ves- 
cnlar mark of distinction by which they may be dis- sels in vegetables analogous to that of the veins and* 
criminated from all other species upon tlie face of the arteries in animals, and for a circulation of juices si- 
earth, can it be denied that this mark is founded in niilar to that of the circulation of the blood. When 
■ature?—^I'hus in the Iris the stigma characterises the we say that he contends for the truth of this doctrine, 
genus; in the Rose, its i>eculiartcalyx; in the Oak, we say rather too much, for he only asserts it without 
tlie acorn u because these parts in their respective offering any proof, by which means he saves us the 
genera exhibit characters which are altogether pecu- trouble of refuting the arguments by which it might 
liar to themselves. It is no objection td the opinion that have been supported. Or at least if he does offer any 
genera arc founded in nature, to say, that they must argument it will be found to be of such a nature as 
be founded only on the dower and fruit, while at the will prove it to be of but little value with such as are 
same time resemblances arc found in the other parts qualified to judge of the force of an argument. " Is 
of the plant. The parts of the dower and fruit are it possible, he says, that through a mere ascent and 
found to be least liable to change or variety, but the descent of the sap, the ieadess tree is able to resist 
other circumstances of resemblance are not overlooked the cold, if there be not a circulation of the sap?—- 
in description. This is merely an argument of accommodation, some- 

Tiif, NoMKKCLsTunK OF Pi.AVTs.—^Thls divl- thing analogous to the argwncntum ad ignorantiam oi 
slon of the work contains a very good though rather the logicians. Because we cannot tell Professor Willde-> 
an abridged view of the principles of botanical no- now how the Ieadess tree is able to resist the cold, are 
sncnclature, at least with regard to generic and trivial we therefore to believe the doctrine of the circulation 
names; but we think it would have been an improve- of the sap without any direct and positive proof to in- 
ment if it had been extended also to the names of tire ducnce our belief ?—Will the Professor tell us how 
higher divisions. the Ieadess tree, or any tree, can resist the cold even 

Physiologv.— -This division of the work is in our upon th| supposition of the circulation of the sap ?—• 
opinion treated with less ability than any of the fore- We think he will dnd some difficulty even in this, 
going divisions. This seems to be owing partly to His conclusion, therefore, that there must be a circu- 
want of method, and partly to want of information.— lalion, of whatever nature it be, appears to us to be 
In the first plate there is no dcdnitlon of the term, no altc^ether destitute of proof. If the Professor will 
general view of the subject, no means by which the not allow Dr. Percival to conclude from some facts 
learner is to acquire a general idea of the object of which he thinks not sufficiently demonstrated, that 
physiology before entering into the investigation of its plants are endowed with sensation, we think we are 
particular departments. But even these departments equally entitled to object to the conclusion in question 
are not distinctly marked out. You have a great which is supported by no facts at all. 
many independent sections w'hich are all numbered It must be seen by what we have just now said, 
indeed, by which means there are constant references that Professor Willdcnow does not admit that plants 
from the one to the other, but by which means also are endowed with sensation. This is a subject on 
tliere is not that methodical disposition of pans which which it is difficult to say any thing decisive. The 
is necessary for scientific purposes. In short, the Irritability of plants is indeed undeniable, and accord- 
view is altogether too much abridged for the edifice- ingly the Professor points out a number of plants in 
lion of beginners, and of but of little utility to the which the phenomenon may be readily perceived, 
^(lept in the science. It is, indeed, little more than a But there are seme phenomena connected with the ir- 
list of results, or an enumeration of heads of lectures, ritability of plants which it will be difficult to explain 
which perhaps the Professor may have delivered at if you deny them sensation. Such are those of the 
greater length to his pupils. But this is not sufficient genus Mimosa, the water lily, Valisneria, and varioua 
in the present instance. The reader most have the others. • 

facts and experiments from which the results are The account which is here given of the anatomical 
drawn detailed at full length, otherwise the discussion structure of the plants, as well as of the process of ve- 
naust be quite uiiiutelligible to such as have not pre- getation, appears to us to be particularly indistinct and 
viously studied the subject. Thus it is but of little confused, not to say contradictory. 
utility to inform us that “ The cellular texture sig- quires some proof, to ~n |iisliT i h ill proceed, fla 
nifies a very delicate membrane divided into innume- page 227 

rable little cells which are intimately connected with*i ternal or ornCTmost cuUcle (epWeroi*) which, dtijin 
one another.” Unless we are at the same time m'b4p animalsy<« thin, and without vessels.’’ This is me' 
Hcquainted with the proofs on which the asscrtlot^ but presently we meet with another which 

rests, and unless we are told where it is to be found, contradicts it. In page 2 i0, we are told that “ the 
The learner wishes to know how it appears that the lymphatic vessels, (Vasa lymphatics) are found in the 
thing is so, and how he may assure himself of the cpir/em/s oftplants, and are of great minuteness, anaa« 
truth of the fact. K tomising ia various ways through small intermediate 



branches and surrnnndtng the apertures of the cuticle, 
by which the inhalation and exhalation of vegetables 
Is carried on."-—As these two accounts are contradic¬ 
tory, one of them must necessarily be false. But on 
which of them is the learner to rely who takes this 
work for guide ? 

The remaining vessels of plants are said to be (vam 
adductntia)f adducent vessels; {rasa rcduccntia), re- 
ducent vessels; (rasa jmeumafu-chpuiji ra), air-vessels; 
((e/a eellutosa), the cellular texture j but we are 
afraid that the descriptions of them which are here 
given, and of the functions to which they are destined 
will contribute but very little to the edification of the 
reader. Even if they were correct they could scarcely do 
so, as they occupy no larger a space than that of four 
or five pages; but if they are found to be incorrect in¬ 
to the bargain, edification is not to be expected. “ The 
adducent vessels, (it is said) ascend perpendicularly, 
find are pretty large in nrost plants. As they are al¬ 
ways in great numbers close below the cuticles, they 
appear, when the stems arc cut through horizontally, 
in circles. They serve in vegetables the same purpose 
as arteries in the aiuinal body. They harden along 
with the air vessels and the wood, and constitute the 
ligneous fibre."—If this account does not betray the 
most palpable ignorance of the vegetable physiology, we 
know nothing of the subject. Are we not to under¬ 
stand from it that these vessels are to be found in great 
abundance in the bark immediately under the cuticle ? 
and are we not also to understand from it that it is by 
them that the sap ascends 1 —Now, if Professor«Will- 
denow had been at all acquainted with the experi¬ 
ments of Duhamel, or of Hope, to which he might 
certainly have had access before this book was written, 
he must have been convinced that the sap does not 
ascend by the bark. A tree will continue to vegetate 
although it is stripped of a portion of its bark extend¬ 
ing quite round the trunk. The sap therefore cannot 
ascend by the bark. But still less can tire rasa addu- 
ceutia as here described be converted into ligneous 
iibre unless the Professor annexes to the term fibre an 
idea of which we are not aware. We suppose it to 
mean the fibre which is contained in the wood. But 
it is impossible that any vessels in the outer part of the 
bark can ever be converted into wood, since the wood 
is formed only of that part of the liber which recedes 
towards the centre. 

The account of the reducent vessels is very short, 
we shall therefore quote it verbatim, and let the unex¬ 
perienced physiologist try if be can form any accurate 
idea of them. ** Reducent vessels are of great num¬ 
ber, and are by far softer and more mfhute than the 
former. They lie in the cellular texture and in the 
pith, and run either in an oblique or horizontal direc¬ 
tion. In their functions they resemble veins. It is 
_ It *^‘'7 with coloured 

• «caWW®wji®.of th6 obs erver. In 

\^}p«pKierbf WQq|}«mey1%|jg||M>l1ll9^^ljheir in- 
,^dnratM^tate by a horizontal section.”—-IP ivevity 
without perspicuity were a sufiScient recommenda^>.|| 
to anjl account, then might tbia dracriptiou be a 
good one. 

After these preliminary discussions Dr. Willdenow 
pro&fsea to (nee the whole process of y^ltaUoo 
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from the seed germinating in the soil to the mature 
growth of the tree. In this we can perceive no traces 
either of accuracy of observation, or profundity of re¬ 
search. The propriety of the division of seeds into 
acutyiedonous, nionocutylcdoiiuus. See. is here again 
controverted or rather denied. It would be tedious 
and not very instructive to examine minutely all that 
is said on this subject. But it seems to be the opinion 
of Dr. Willdenow that there is no seed w'itliout a coty¬ 
ledon, ,and no seed with more than one, though that 
cotyledon in many instances separates at least into two 
divisions. Wc think he can ^mit of no more divi¬ 
sions, as he says that botanists supfiosed ^rc were 
many cotyledons only because in flax and the fir the 
cotyledons arc converted into leaves, and flie leaves of 
the plumula are evolved immediately atter them of the 
same magnitude and appearance. It may be true 
that there is no seed without a cotyledon; but tilt 
such time as that can be completely ascertained, the 
division of acotylcdonons seeds cannot be deemed im¬ 
proper. Aud if it be admitted that the cotyledon in 
certain plants separates into divisions, and that these 
divisions are uniform and constant, then it can be 
nothiag more than a dispute about words to quarrel 
with the propriety of the division.—Besides we do 
not find it to be pi'ovecl that the cotyledon docs not 
in any instance sqrarate into more than two divisions. 

In the further prosecution of tlie subject we do not 
find any of the luminous explications of Grew, I)n- 
hamel, and Hales, with regard to the motion of the 
juices and the augmentation of (he plant. We do not 
mean to say, that these authors arc not at all referred 
to. They are referred to often. But their experi¬ 
ments are scarcely ever exhibited with that degree of 
detail which is necessary to render them intelligible to 
the beginner, and where they tend to (liscoui>ten.-Mice 
the author's favourite doctrine of the circulation of thcr 
sap they are not stated at all. 

A go^ deal of this department of the work relate* 
to the physiology of vegetables as far as it can be ex¬ 
plained by chemistry. This we must allow to be much 
more satisfactory than that which relates to the vesscla 
of plants and the motion of their juices. Still, how¬ 
ever, the view is too much abridged for the beginner, 
but as far as it goes we think it is correct. 

In treating of the sexual organs and the- process of 
generation, the Professor relates a variety of experi¬ 
ments of Koelrutcr and Sprengel, which, will be foundi 
to be very important. 

Diseases of Peants. —These are described under 
the articles Vulnus, Fractura, Fissura, Defoliatio- 
notha, Hsemorrbagia, Albigo, Melligo, Rubigo, and a 
variety of others which it i» not necessary to particu- 
rize at present. The cure, where it is known, is ge¬ 
nerally annexed to the description of the disease. Thi* 
may be thought to be suited for a Gardener’s Dic¬ 
tionary rather than for an Elementary Treatise on 
Bo^ny.—Wearenot, however, disposed to find fault, 
but rather pleased to find that ” the banc and ati- 
jjdrHh are both before us.” 

History of Plants. —“ By the history of plants 
we mean a comprehensive view ;of the infiuence of 
climate upon vegetation, of the changes which plants 
molt probably have luffored during {be varioui refo<f 
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Intions this earth has undergone, of their dissemination 
over the globe, of their migrations, and lastly, of the 
manner in which nature has provided for their pre¬ 
servation.” 

Agreeably to this view of the subject, the Professor 
traces out the different climates on the surface of the 
globe and the plants peculiar to them, together with 
the particular situations which they arc found to affect, 
lie observes tliat the number of plant.s which our 
globe produces is imntcnse, and asks, were they all 
produced wlien the world was at first furuicd, or, did 
new species originate at later periods from a commix¬ 
ture of gtj'iera ? lie then adds, “ Linnams and some 
other botanists think, that in the beginning there 
were genera onlv, by a commixture of wliich after¬ 
wards .species were produced, which again in the same 
manner gave rise to other sub-species.” Now it is to 
bo wished that he had pointed out the particular pas¬ 
sage ill Liniueus’s works in which he has expies.sed 
himself to this purjjose. We confess ourselves to be 
unac(|uaititcd with it. But wc can point out a passage 
in wliich he says directly the contrary, .\;kcu« tut nu- 
rntTimm qiwt Jix trstc foi mo; in prinapio mint creatir, 
Phil. Bot. sect. Professor Willdenow does not 

however, undertake to decide in what manner the 
great variety of species has arisen. He points out 
some instances in wliieh new species have certainly 
been formed from the commixture of different genera, 
but shows at the same time that this takes place much 
less fret|uently than might be imagined. He then 
takes notice of the changes which this globe must 
have mulergone form the occurrence of vegetable re¬ 
mains in situations in wliich tliere is now scarcely any 
traces of Vegetation, which leads him into some 
geological discussion, through which we liave not at 
present any inclination to follow him. I'iic ditferent 
means which nature employs for the dissemination 
and propagation of plants are next considered, and 
their history is concluded with what is called the fine 
Floras of £uro{ie—the Northern, the Helvetic, the 
Pyrenean, and Appeninian Floras.—Hits division of 
the work we consider as exhibiting a very satisfactory 
view of the subject. 

History ok tmk Sciencr.— It does not appear 
to us that a history of the science is necessarily in¬ 
cluded in what is generally understood by an elemen¬ 
tary work on Botany, except where some historical de¬ 
tail is incorporated into the body of the work, and the 
facts and experiments stated as much as possible in 
an historical order. There is no doubt, however, that 
it must be very useful to the botanical student, to have 
before him such a sketch of the history of the science 
as is here exhibited. We are, not, therefore, disposed 
to object to it although it does not appear to us to be 
exactly ill its proper place. 

Such are the observations which have occurred to 
us in the perusal of this work, and our opinion of it 
may be summed up in a very few words. Witfa«re‘ 
gard to what may be called in the more limited i;xtent 
of the term, the botaniral part of tlie work, incluiiiog, 
the terminology, classification, botanical aphorisms, 
and nomenclature, we think it exhibits the strongest 
proof of the Professor’s thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, and is well calculated to aid the student 


in his botanical investigations. But with regard 
what m.ay be called the Physiological Departments of 
the work we can pay no such encomiums. It is botli 
erroneous and defective, and is calculated, therefore, 
rather to mislead than to instruct. This is certainly 
very different from our opinion of the other part of 
the work, but wc think it is not more than what we 
have proved to be the truth, and it only sliows that a 
man may be a good botauist, and yet a bad physio^ 
legist. 

Having said so much of the author and his work, 
we will now say a few words coticeitiing the translator 
and his translation. We have nut been able to com¬ 
pare the translation with the original, because we iiave 
not been able to procure a copy of the edition from 
which it was translated. The translator docs not, in¬ 
deed, tell us, what edition that is, nor when it was 
printed. But there seems to be enough of internal evi¬ 
dence to convince us that it could not have been much 
later than t7l)8. If it had been much later than 
that period, there are several late publications which 
the author must Iiave mentioned, such as Knight's 
paper on the motion of the sap, published in the 
Philosphical Transactions of 1801, Mirbel’s Treatise 
on the physiology of V^etables, published in 180?, 
and particularly a periodical publication of his own 
(the Hortis Berolinensis,) begun in 180.‘f. But this 
is not a matter of much importance. We think the 
translation exhibits proofs that the translator must 
have been well acquainted with the original lan¬ 
guage, because the style of the translation is correct 
and perspicuous. We have observed in a very few 
instances what may be considered as an exception 
to this. They are, however, of but little impor¬ 
tance, and rel.ite not to the style but to the transla¬ 
tion of particular terms. Thus grossificalio is trans¬ 
lated grosiijicatmi, which may, perhaps, be good 
enough, but to us it sounds odd merely because we do 
not recollect ever to have met with it before. We 
would propose as a substitute for it the term augmen* 
tation. Sensititas is translated sensibility. Perhaps, 
the Latin term may admit of that transladon, but we 
cannot think that the idea intended to be conveyed is 
well expressed by the word sensibility. Sensibility 
signifies acuteness or quickness of perception, not 
merely the power of feeling, but a very considerable 
degree of that power, and this account of the meaning 
of the term is justified, as we think, by the practice of 
the best authors. But this is a great deal more than the 
most sanguine vegetable physiologist contends for. If 
you grant that the plants are possessed of the power of 
feeling, even in tne lowest degree, he U satisfied. 
We would recommend, therefore, the use of the term 
sensation whenever this idea is to be exf^Qssed. There 
occurs some ^yheTe or other in the course df this york 
the following expression—thej^iwnini 'UPguinMItuliiORlS- 
We do no t wha»fByi#Sinal term^as Wnich in¬ 

here tr»snteaed4(!)Ma<*Dut ^ title 
it mjglu have been translated by the term froc«s-« 
-uibkm would at least have sounded better in English. 

Tliere is a new orthography of some botanical terms 
whW is as yet of but doubtful authority, but which 
we find^to M introduced in this translation; tbat fs, 
they gxe iAtin words which are made to assume aa 
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Englihh dress. They are such as slipe, stipule, ramentj 
spathe, involeure, raceme, thyrse, drupe, legume, 
•loment. Certainly tlicy do not recommend themselves 
to the reader by their sound, and a writer will be at 
least cautious bow he uses them till they have the 
sanction of the tirst autliorities. 

We find Linnaeus and Linne used promiscuously 
in the course of the work. Perhaps, it was so in the 
original. But there was no necessity for following 
the original so very closely in an impropriety. Both 
orthographies w'erc at difierent periods used by Lin¬ 
naeus, but Linne was finally given up by him altoge* 
ther. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to make 
use of the orthography which he preferred. 

We have observed aUo a sliglit inaccuracy with re¬ 
gard to the name of Professor Willdcnow. As it ap¬ 
pears in the title page it is D. C. Willdenow. The 
English rciider will, perhaps, interpret this to mean 
Daniel Carolus Willdenow. He wdll find him.self, 
however, to bo in the wrong, for the Professor’s 
name is Carolus Lndwigius VVilldeuow, The D. 
which is here introduced was very likely prefixed to 
it in the original, lint in the German language it 
means Dr. without the addition of an 11. These, 
however, are but trifles, and wc think the pitblic arc 
much indebted to the translator for giving tiiem this 
work of Professor Willdcnow in an English dress. 

We had .almost forgotten to s.iy that the work con¬ 
tains also ten copper-plates with figures illustrative of 
the leaves, flower and fruit, and various other^>arts of 
the plant, which we think are both elegant and cor¬ 
rect. One of the plates is devoted entirely to the re¬ 
presentation of the various shades of colour which are 
found in plants. They are made to amount to thirty- 
six. This will be found to be particularly useful in 
studying the Lichens and Fungi. 

A Voyage round the IVurld in tJie I'vars lSOO-1-2-3-4 j 
in uhich the Author \isited the print ipal Julandu in 
the Paa/ic Ocean, and the English Hcttlrnientu of 
Port Jackion and Norfolk Island, liy John Turnbull. 

3 vols, l2mo, 15s. Phillips. 1.S05. 

Nearly all the islands in the South Sea hitherto dis¬ 
covered have, with their inhabitants and natural pro¬ 
ductions, been more or less described by our naviga¬ 
tors ; but the opportunities of a navigator can seldom 
enable him to observe, and far less his attention and 
recollection to record even a considerable portion of 
those circumstances which must be interesting to Eu¬ 
ropeans with respect to countries and manners so 
very different from their own. Every new voyage to 
those regions written by a man of observation 
and good sense must contain much new enter¬ 
tainment |.v-'and when the accuracy of the narrator 
.his narrative may not only be 
vlrffittjrlbus. but algbiy-wilractive. ’ In the work of 
^ we have lemarSed and unaf- 

ftcted'manher which seems^H^athis veratHty beyond 
question; and as he has confinetl his narrative almost 
excTusively to the manners and transactions 'fT'tlifc 
natives of the difforent places he visited, it is ai' once 
free from many details with which voyages are usually 
'■overloaded, and extremely interesting to ai classes of 
readers. • 

yoL. V. 
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Mr. Turnbull, while second officer of the Barwell, 
in her last voyage to China, in the year lT99t had, as 
well as the first officer of tliat ship, every reason 
to suppose from actual observation, that the Ame¬ 
ricans carried on a most lucrative trade to the north¬ 
west of that vast continent. Strongly impressed with 
this persuasion they resolved, on their return home, 
to represent it to some gentlemen of well-known mer¬ 
cantile enterprise. They approved of the speculation, 
and lost no time in preparing for its execution It 
w.ns some time before the projectors of the scheme 
could fiud a vessel suited to the purpose of so long 
and perilous a voyage. A new .ship, and ftiilt wholly 
of British oak, was at length purchased, ^rd the com¬ 
mand of it given to the first officer of the Barwell, 
while the cargo and trading part was entrusted to Mr. 
Turnbull. Having each of them, as owners, consider¬ 
able sjrares, they were equally interested in the suc¬ 
cess of the voyage j and having completed all their 
preparations, they set sail from England on the first of 
July 1800. 

They first touched at Madeira, and afterwards, 
having by contrary winds been brought ne.ir the coast 
of Brazil, they bore up for St. Salvadoie, to obtain 
some necessary repairs. Of this place, and of the 
Portuguese inhabitants, the author gives no very fa- 
, vourable account. The Portuguese, either from their 
i connection with theSpaniards, or their dread of them, 
treated our countrymen with the utmost suspicion and 
even incivility; and Mr. T. with his companions, 
after the most vexatious examinations, were allowed 
to remain in the harbour only four days. During this 
short time, our author made several observations with 
regard to the cowardice of the Portuguese and Spa¬ 
niards, their ridiculous pride, sloth, iudigenc'c, and 
filthiness. The only thing he seems to have observed 
which gave him any favourable idea of the Brazilians, 
was their regular attendance and extreme devotion at 
church, and the processions of our lady; virtues 
which, ill their case at least, seem to have led to no 
other virtues. 

Of the inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where our author next touched, he speaks in higher 
terms than we have been led from other descriptions 
to expect, and admires their industry, contentment, 
and independence. From hence his vessel stood di¬ 
rectly to New Plolland, and at length arrived at Port 
Jackson, through Bankes's Straits, being the third vessel 
that ever attempted this passage. Of Sydney Cove, 
the capital, where he resided for some time, he gives 
a pretty full description. He estimates the inhabitants 
at two thousand six hundred, and the extent of the 
town about a mile from one extremity to the other. 
In speaking of the appearance of the inhabitants he 
considers the narratives of some travellers in respect to 
the effects of the climate as exaggerated. The children 
born of Europeans difler nothing in size or stature 
^^om the common standard of Europe, but are inva¬ 
riably of one complexion, fair and with white hair. 
Out of eleven hundred children born in New South 
Wales, there is scarcely a single exception to this na¬ 
tional distinction. I'heir eyes are usually black and 
brilliant, their disposition quick and volatile, and their 
loquacity such as might reoder them a proverb. The 
3N 
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convicts onr author represents as in no respect im¬ 
proved by their removal to a diflerent part of ilie 
world. The Irish wlio have been sent hidicr on ac¬ 
count of their )>o1itical principles arc in a particular 
manner refractory; and .sucli are (lie sentiments im¬ 
bibed from thorn, tiut lie docs not hesitate to express 
his conviction that the greater pirt of the inhabitants 
would be apt to join the tirst European enemy that 
appeared on the eoaif. The multitude of law-suits 
exceeds all proportion to the population, and the trades 
of a lawyer and a publican are accounted the best in 
the islaixl. Ulu! famous George Barrington, after 
having I’of many years executed the office of high 
constable at*I’aramaiia, one nf^ the jettleinents, with 
vigour and fidelity, was wasting out a wretched ex¬ 
istence on a small pension from government, after 
having w holly lost the use of fiis intellectual faculties. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of New South Wales, 
our readers will be entertained with the following de¬ 
scription : 

“ Tliesc aboriginal inhabitants of this distant region arc 
indeed beyond comparison the most barbarous on the sur¬ 
face of tiie glolic. 'I’he residence of Kuropeaus has here 
been wholly itieH'eetual, the naiircs are stdl in the same 
state as at our first settlement. Iwery day arc men and 
women to be seen in the streets of Sydney and Paramatta, 
naked as in the moment of their birth. In vain have the 
more humane of the officers of the colony endeavoured to 
improve their cuiidition? they still persist in the enjoyment 
of their ease and liberty in tneir own way, and turn a deaf 
car to any advice ii|)un this subject. 

“ Is this to be imputed to a greater portion of natural 
stupidity than usu.illy falls to the lot even of savages? By 
no means : if at' accurate observation, and a quirk percep¬ 
tion of ihe ridiculous, be admitted as a proof of natural 
talents, the natives of New South Wales are by no means 
deficient. Their mimicking of the oddities, dress, walk, 
gait, and looks, of all the Europeans whom they have seen 
from the time of governor Phillips downwards, is so exact, 
as to be a kind ol historic register of their several actions 
and ch.iractcrs. Governor Phillips and Colonel Gross they 
imitate to the life. And to this day, if there be any thing 
pecidiar in any of our countrymen, olficers in the corps, 
or even of the convicts, any cast of the eye or hobble in the 
gait, any trip, or strut, stammering or thick speaking, they 
catch it in the moment, and represent it in a manner which 
renders it impossible not to recognize the original. They 
arc moreover great proficients in the language, and New- 
eatc slang, of the convicts, and in case of any quarrel aic 
by no means unenuai to them in the exchange of abuse. 

" But this is the sum total of their acquisitions from 
^ropean intercourse. Tn every other respect they appear 
incapable of any improvement or even change. They are 
still as unprotected as ever against the inclemencies of wea¬ 
ther, and the vicissitudes of plenty and absolute famine, the 
natural evils of a savara life. In their persons they are 

are scarified in every part 
with shells, and their faces besmeared with shell-lime and 
led gum: their hair is matted with a moss, and what they 
t^l, ornamented, with sharks’ teeth; and a piece of woM, 
like a skewer, is fixed in the cartilages of the nose. Inm 
word, they compose altogether the most loathsome and dis¬ 
gusting tribe on the surface of the globe. 

“ Their principal subsistence is drawn from the sea and 
rivers, the ^and storehouse of nature in all the lands, and 
islands, of the Pacific j and were it not for this plenteous 
magazine, the natives of these lands most have long ceased 
to exist. From this cause it is reasonable to infer that the 
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sea-coast is much better inhabited than the interior. When 
a dead whale is cast on shore, they live snmptiiouslv, Hock¬ 
ing to it ill great numbers, and k-ldom leaving it till the 
bones are well picked. Tlicir substitute for bread is a 
species of root, sometliiiig rescnibling the fern ; it is roasted 
.iikI pounded between two stones, and being thus mixed 
wiili fish, E.C. constitutes the chief part of their food. They 
have oysters of an extraordinary 'izc, three of tlicm being 
suflicient for .m ordinary man. The rocks are covered with 
others of u smaller size, and wliigh may be had for the 
trouble of carriage, and the labour of knocking them off. 

“There are some of the natives, indeed, who have 
reapetl some benefit from mir settlement amongst them, 
having been induced by ibe inanifesi superiority of these 
European articles, to adopt onr fishing nooks, and other 
tackle for this purpose. Most of the natives in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sydney are provided with these implements of 
their means of subsistence, vvltieli they cither receive gratis, 
or purebnse by the barter of fish and oysters. There are 
blit rare instances of their settling to any of our einploy- 
mcMis. Inde'xl now and then, when the humour takes 
them they will occasionally assist in hauling the fishing 
seine or pulling the boats up and down the harbour; but as 
to agriculture, or any trade, they appear as incapable of 
skill and application as the beasts of the fields. 

“ 'J’liey are by no means deficient of personal courage; 
ill their pUflicd bailies of one part of tlic country against 
the other, or one individual against the other, they display 
the most determined bravery on the occasion. They defend 
iheifiselvcs against the spears of their assailants by opposing 
only a shield of thick bark; prev ions to their onset they 
join in a kind of song, and gradually increase their noise 
till tliey work themselves up into a frantic fury, their coun¬ 
tenances being in the mean tune convulsed, and every fea¬ 
ture of their face expressive of the fury of their mind. The 
causes of their quarrels appear to arise from jealousy of their 
women, and one mode of retaliation is seizing on and ra- 
visliing them; the qu.irrel is at first confined to two indi¬ 
viduals, but afterwards becomes more general. Never was 
more detcnniiied bravery displayed than by these people. 
Their spears are thrown with such force as to pierce their 
shields through and through; but though they must suffer 
the greatest pain in the extraction of these weapons, such 
is their patience, or rather their absolute want of feeling, 
that they hear it unmoved, and never, or very rarely, fly 
from the field of battle. 

“ Of one instance of flight I was, indeed, myself a spec¬ 
tator; this was in a man condemned for some crime or 
other to exemplary punishment. A certain number of his 
comiadcs, about fourteen, were selected to inflict it, and 
arranged themselves around him in the form of a crescent, 
the poor fellow being allowed to defend himself from their 
spears with his bark shield in the best manner he was able. 
They began, as savages usually do, with throwing their 
spears in every direction with the greatest imMiuosity: thC' 
poor fellow pariried them off most wonderiully, and had 
they been ranged in a right line before him, would hgve 
escaped most of them, but being ranged around hiM',''im 
received many a grievous wound, and at last tixiKMi his 
heeis flying into the town of Sydney, vgrhers he 
and ocpired. There is another cust^ among’when 
a person is killed, either by a pitched battle,^ Of ' Mgn un¬ 
lucky blow in a hasty quarrel, that the survivor 
to stand on his defence from a certain number of spears to be 
throHin by [one ofj the relatives of the deceased. If he sur¬ 
vives, the matter ends, but if he should be killed, his anta¬ 
gonist goes through the same ordeal. 

** The sickness of their eye and ear is emially singular; 
they can Rear and distinguish objects, wbicVi would escape 
au Eurt^ican. This circumstance r^ets them very ac- 
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ee|>tablc guides to our sportsmen in the woods, as they 
never fail to point.out the game, before any European can 
. discover it. They arc in general most accomplished marks¬ 
men j I have seen them bring down a bird not larger than 
a pigeon at the distance of thirty yards. 

“ They sleep Ireiieath the caiiopy of heaven for their co¬ 
vering, or under some hut as little sheltered from tlte rude¬ 
ness of the wintry blast. In wet weather ihev retretu to 
the caverns in the rocks, and remain there, liaving lighted 
fires at the mouth, till the tempest is dispelled. Thev arc 
Said to be terribly afraid of visions and apparitions. 'I'hcir 
catioes, composed of the bark of trees tied together in small 
splinters, are the most miserable that it is |)ossil)lc to con¬ 
ceive; they are usually half-full of water, and nothing hut 
the natural buoyancy of the materials could prevent them a 
minute from sinking. In this crazy craft a whole family 
may frequently l)e seen fishing ; a (ire of embers is nsu.dly 
in the midst of the \es=cl, ;nid the fish they catch is thus 
dressed, or rather half-warmed, in the same instant in which 
it is caught. 

“Sinre iltc European settlements of the colony, they 
have, indeed, become bolder in their efforts lor subsistence, 
and the ont-settlcrs not unfrei^uently suffer much from 
their depredations. Theft is easier, that is to say, requires 
less labour and less p.alience than fishing; and, if wc may 
judge from their practice, potatoes and Indian corn are 
more to their taste than their ordinary pittance. There is 
fortunately one political advantage to tfi« government arising 
from this scantiness of food amongst the natives, the coti- 
victs have thus no temptation to desertion. Some of them 
have had the folly to try the experiment, but Iwcoming 
sensible of their error by its fatal effects, have almost im¬ 
mediately returned, and surrendered themselves to their 
former slavery. If through terror of the puiiistiment of 
their desertion some few have delayed to return, they have 
invariably either perished with hunger, or been murdered 
by the natives. 

“ Upon the first settlement of the colony, all intercourse 
was much impeded by their Jealousy of their new visitors. 
It was not without many friendly advances, and some arti¬ 
fice, that the governor could in any degree appease them, 
or induce them to venture among the settlers. One of their 
chiefs, Bcnnelong, a warrior of great repute, it is said, W'as 
caught by a very singular expedient: having taken a liking 
to a sailor's jacket, it was offered to him without hesitation, 
and a sailor ordei^ to assist him in putting it on; the fel¬ 
low obeyed, and by putting the back of the jacket in front, 
contrived to hamper the anus, and thus efi'ectually secure 
the sturdy savage. 

" It is one thing however to catch, and another to civi¬ 
lize, a native of New South Wales. In vain did the gover¬ 
nor lavish on him every attention, and every friendly office, 
clothing and feasting him daily; all his care was thrown 
away, for he made several attempts to regain his liberty but 
without effect. This man accompanied the governor to 
England, and was there exhibited as a specimen of the na¬ 
tives of New Holland, and treated with^liat favour and dis- 
' 'tinction which the go^-humour, perhaps the folly, of the 
world, lavish indiscriminatdy upon every no- 

ietrd another ridiculous anecdote, but the truth of I 
will not too absolutely assert, though the igno- 
nnise.or the natives renders it not incredible. Some fish 
ponging to the sailors of a ship in the harbour being boil-i 
ing in a camp-kettle over the lire on shore, some of the 
natives observed them with a look of desire, and watching 
their opportunity, slily put in their hands to take one out, 
and being thus as^ it were caught in a trap, betook them¬ 
selves to fligh t, with looks of equal terror and astonishment, 
and roaring like so many wounded bulls, f can the more 
readily believe this, as 1 know from my ou4> experience 
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that except in their miiulckry they can scarcely connect 
two ideas together. 

“ Whilst fteiinelong, the Botany Bay chief, was in Eng¬ 
land, he was presented _lo many of the principal nobility 
and first families in the kingdom, and received from many 
of them presents of clothes and other articles., which a sa¬ 
vage of anv other country svould have deettu'd .ihnost ines¬ 
timable. it was not so, however, with Bennclong; he 
was no sooner re-landcd in his own countrv, than he for¬ 
got, or at least laid aside, all the ornaments and improve¬ 
ments he had reaped from bis (ravels, and returned as if 
with increased relish, to all his former loathsome and savage 
habits. Ilis clothes were thrown away as bortbensome 
restraints on the freedom of his limbs, and he hecaiiic a^aiu 
ascoinple.it a New Moll.'indcr, as if he liadSieier Ufi his 
native wiids. Indeed the. same obsetvalian holds good 
with respect to the rest of his couniryinen, for although 
ihey are rontinuallv craving for chillies, it is but seldom, 
very seldom, they appe.ir in ihoin a second lime. 

“ It must not indeed be denied, th.it Bcnnelong is some¬ 
what jflvanced Ijcyond his countrymen in European ac¬ 
quisitions, for he can occasionally converse with case and , 
even interest. The names of I.-idy Sydney, and Lady Jane 
Diinrias, are often in his mouth, and he appears justly 
grateful for the favours rcccivctl from these his fiiir patro¬ 
nesses. It is not unpicasing to listen to his relations of the 
wonders seen by him during his abode in England. One 
incident in particular he relates with all the satisfaction of 
a favourite story: that of being at the house of a very re¬ 
spectable gentleman, and surrounded with nuniberless vi¬ 
sitors of curiosity, an old gentleman, unmoved amidst tiie 
general eagerness, took no further notice of him than be¬ 
stowing on him a single glance; ami then helped.hirowlf 
bonntiiully to a pinch of snufl', and requested the company 
to pass the bottle, which for some time had been quite ne¬ 
glected. This apathy, and inflexible gravity, seems to have 
made more impression on the mind of IViinelong than all 
the wonders and glitters of dress that nc had seen that 
evening; and from the pleasure he take? in relating this 
incident, he no doubt considers the old gentleman os one 
of the wisest men in the company, or ]>erhaps in England. 

" The curiosity aUvays attached to the character of a 
new jieoplc, will be admitted as an excuse for the introduc¬ 
tion of Bcnnelong; as this chief, as I li.ive before men¬ 
tioned, is his countrymen in epitome. He is so addirted 
to drinking that he would scarcely ever be sober could he 
obtain spints, and whenever he is intoxicatcfl is intolerably 
mischievous. On the return of hjs sobriety he repents, but 
his rciientance has scarcely procured liis forgiveness, before 
the repetition of his oflence .again exhausts all patience. He 
is in truth a savage beyond an hopes of amelioration by any 
possible mode of culture, and was at the time of our sailing 
sent to Coventry as incorrigibly incurable. 

" A gentleman of great humanity made the trial of cul¬ 
tivating a young narive boy and girl, beginning with them 
from their infancy, justly thinking that this early com¬ 
mencement gave the best promise of success. 

“ They were accordingly strictly and anxiously attended, 
and supplied with foo^ clothes, and every thing either 
necessary to their comfort, or to the forming them to Eu- 
ro|)ean habits; no sooner, however, upon their advanccil 
age, were they restored to that free choice, and lilieriy of 
action, than throwing aside all their European improve¬ 
ments, and rejecting with disdain all the habits of civilized 
life, they returned to their cnuntrvmcn, and preferred even 
the famine of a savage life to nl{ the plenty and compara¬ 
tive luxury of a civil society. Numberless arc the other ex¬ 
amples of the same kind; indeed so many, ns almost to 
induce a conclusion that a New Hollander is physically 
incapable of civilization. Their wild and roving nature 
will not admit them to settle to any thing, or any place ; a 
.3 N 2 
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lift! of hunting and fishing, changing their place according 
to their c^ricc, or the dearth or plenty of their food, con 
only gratify their inordinate love of variety. 

"The very same unsocial propensity, unfortunate as it 
impedes their progress to civilization, exists amongst all the 
natives of the South Seas; whether being rooted by long 
and early habit, or that it is considered as a point of iionnur, 
and a proof of courage, not to desert their natural soil. 
But, different even from the most savage people of these 
seas, the natives of New South Wales appear to want the 
smallest portion of natural modesty; cliuhes are almost 
daily ;^ven to some or other of them, yet may they be daily 
seen naked in the streets of Sydney and Faramatia. To 
me, indeed,(they appeared altogether the most stupid and 
insensible race of men 1 had ever seen. 

" They arc wholly wtthmit anv'fortn df government, or 
any f.miily, or individual, whom they ticknowledge as their 
king, or eliief. If there exists any superiority, it is that of 
personal strength or courage, anu the only distinction they 
proeure their possessor, is that of being more frequently 
snninionctl to assist in avenging.tile real or faiu-ied injuries 
of his friends and nciglihoiirs. Their only divisions, as a 
people, aic into families which frequent or inhabit parlicu- 
lar plaees, and are thus distinguished by the names tjf those 
places; thus the families living at Botany Bay are collec¬ 
tively failed Widgal, those at Hose Hay, 'C’arrl.igal, at 
Broken B.iv, Camera Gal, did near Param itia, W.m <ial. 
Colbc, one of their rnost reputed warriors, wasa Wae-Gal, 
and Bi niT-iong, a Waii-Gal. 

*‘Thev soiiiclimes marry into other families, but seem 
to cunskfer this union as unlawful between relations nearer 
than first cousins. They ob-serve no particular ceremony 
in their marriages, though their mode of eoiirtship is not 
without its singularitv. When a young man secs a female 
to his fancy, he informs her .she must aeoompany him 
borne; the lady refuses, he not only enforec.s compliance 
with threats luit'olows: thus the guHniit, according to the 
custom, Hcver fails to gain the victory, ;md hears off the 
willing, though strugglmg pugilist. The colonists for some 
liiiie entertained the idea that the women vt ere compelled, 
and forced away against their inclinations ; lint the young 
ladies informerl them, that this mode of gallantry was the 
custom, and perfectly to their taste. 

" The women appear to attach themselves faithfully to 
their husbands thus chosen; they arc exceeding jealous of 
them, and it must be confessed not without just cause. 
From this source indeed flow the greater jiart of their quar¬ 
rels ; which usually cuinineiice with two or three indivi¬ 
duals, and thence extend themselves (o families, and the 
neighbouring tribes. In these instances, as before observeti, 
iheir^ battles are furious beyond description, and seldom 
terminate but in the dc.vtli of inanv of the coinliatants; 
they cast and ward off their spears with uncommon dcxic- 
ritv, and when in close quarter wield their massy clubs 
with the most determined courage. As they possess no 
other property, the women arc at once the cause of the 
war, and the spoil of the victory. The injury to the wo¬ 
men, however, usually terniinates in a violence on their 
persons, which by a fcni-dc native of Botany Bay, is not 
perhmis considered as a very serious ci 11. 

" Parturition seems here excepted from the general 
curse; the women on these occasions .are seldom attended 
by any but their husbands, who assist her with a little 
water, and when nature has brought forth the child into 
the world, an office she performs with little difficultv, or 
snfferitig^o the patient, in a few hours after their delivery 
they return to the |>erforinancc of their domestic duties. 
The child is laid in a basket on a bod composed of the 
bark of the tea-tree, and nursed with an anxious affection, 
very creditable to lhe«e savages. From tbeir hard and 
scanty manner of living it is computed that little more than 
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one out of four even arrive to the age of three years, a clr« 
cumstance which accounts for the thinn*es$ of the popula¬ 
tion, The infiint no Sooner begins to use his limbs than 
he is instructed hi throwing the spear; a bulrush, or other 
reed, being put into bis hand for this purpose. Whilst the 
female child is in il.s iiifaiicv, they deprive it of the two first 
joints of the little finger of* the right hand; the operation 
being effected by obstructing the circulation by means of a 
tight ligature: the dismembered part is thrown into the 
sea, that the child may be hereafter fortunate in fishing. 
I'hey have also a custom of extracting from the male chil- 
tlrcn ahoni the age of iinberty one of their front teeth: thi.s 
operation is peiformcd very sinqily by their curradgies or 
wise men, by kiioekiiig it out with a stone. This ceremony 
takes place every third or fourth jear; the youths of several 
adjacent disliiets a'-semble with their friends, and have a 
fe.ist tiiiil dance iqion theoeeasioii. It is considered a good 
promise of the hoy's courage to exhibit an unshaken forti¬ 
tude on this trial, and being tbeir initiation in matihootl, 
tliey are from this period allowed to light their enemies 
and hunt the kangaroo. I have seen a dozen of them in- 
llicling a supposed punibhment upon one of ilicjr imndicr; 
the little fellows were equally as ambitious as the bravest 
warriors in the conntrv could be to e.slilbit their lirroism ; 
•iiid the party punished dtfi tided himself with the most de¬ 
termined courage, reitiriiitig the spear of his assailants with 
doiihic interest, for he was generally a pickv'd hand. 

“ But notwithstanding their natural eoiir.ige, they stand 
in great awe of our fire-arms, a rircimistanee of very consi¬ 
derable eoiiseqiieiice to tl.e out scltici's, as it checks the in¬ 
roads they miglit otherwise he dis|ioseil to make, and 
which in a eoii'iiry like Botany Bav, and detached as these 
settlers aw it would be no easy matter to repel. 

"The riirradgies are very old men, and in high esteem 
amongst this pcojde; they cure their diseases, give their 
advice in matters of eonseqiicnec, and are resorted to as 
uirqiires in liieir (|naricls. They pretend to have the gift 
of prescience, and to luikl conimimieation with the spirits 
of ilieir dece.ased fiieiids. Some families pretend to the in¬ 
heritance of this gift of prophecy, hut they pain no credit 
till atlvanccd in years. If it is neccisary in England that a 
witch should he an old woman, it is as necessary in Botany 
Bay that a curnadgic should be an old man.” 

After some stay at Port Jackson, the author passed 
over on business to Norfolk Island. The beauty and 
fertility of this spot have rendered it a peculiar object 
of attention ; but unfortunately the access to it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult; the anchorage is very bad, and a 
reef of rocks surrounds it on every side. If an attempt 
now making to open a passage through the reef into 
an inner bay sliould fail, it is thought the island must 
he abandoned from the total w'nnt of a secure station 
for shipping. 

Our author next visited the Society^’s Islands. With 
respect to Otalieite, Huaheinc, and Ulitea, and some 
of ihe inferior islands, he gives many interesting par¬ 
ticulars. The manners of the Utaheitans have been 
described by various navigators; yet the narrative of 
Mr, Turnbull, by relating many circumstances which 
uccuired in his intercourse with them, both presents 
us with some things new, and affords additional con¬ 
firmation of those traits of character which we have 
already been taught to ascribe to them. The extreme 
idleness and carelessness of the natives, arising from the 
fertility of tbeir soil, and their state of civilization; (he 
striking intrepidity both of men and women; their 
extreme fijpuncss for intoxicating liquors; the little 
dependence to be placed on tbeir fidelity; the vivacity 
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and actiteness of their minds; and the uncommon 
insinuation and dVtitice of their address are illustrated 
by various anecdotes. Of the latter circumstance, 
apparently so inconsistent with the savage state, the 
author speaks in the following passage: 

" It is indeed no easy matter to withstand the smooth 
insinuating manner of the natives, particularly when it is 
considered that strangers arc so deeply interested in prc.serv- 
ifig a general good underbuilding, and that this can be 
done only by a perpetual round of iritling favours and ser¬ 
vices. This bad been practised by other navigators before 
our arrival; and once begun, must be coiiiinued b} all wlio 
shall follow them. However well this might suit shljis on 
astronomical pursuits, or voyages of discovery, it by no 
ine,ai)s corresponded with our more coniiiiercijl \icws; we 
were therefore compelled to adopt some iiH'.asurcs to rid 
ourselves of this incess.iiit interruption. It was accordingly 
settled, that when the natives siiould repeat their ini|)nrtii- 
iiities, tliev should be regularly referred to the armmirer 
alone. 'J'liis man had iiecn bred a blacksmith at Stockton, 
lud afterwards served some campaigns in the army as a 
farrier, and in other respects was well onaliticd to treat with 
the natives. They accordingly assaulted him with all the 
blandisliuieiit, and natunl endearment, which to minds o. 
hcnevolciicc is the mobi resistless kind of flattery. It was 
a matter of astonishmciit to many of ns, that the fellow 
could maintain liis purpose. He had one answer, liowever, 
for all; that hi.s f.n'-gnii, as the) called his bellows, could 
do noihine, until certain dues were p.iid ; and these, being 
xathcr heavy, ridded iiiiii g’.idnally of his cusloincrs. It 
was ill vain ih.il iney m.uie him their Tayo, enveloping 
him in cloth, ami attecling_|caloiisv at his preference of each 
other; the fellow w.is inexorable, and as deaf at bis fire- 
gun. Finding themselves ’bus disappointed, they now 
changed the.ir language, caiiing him ahow lala^ alitiw lata, 
* very bad fellow, very had fellow,’ words they had picked 
up from former Flnglish visitors. 

“ With the rest of the ship’s company, however, the 
natives had much more success, as each man had his friend 
yrl'ayo, who paid his court so assiduously and insinuatingly, 
.^to leave the poor fellows scarcely a rag to wear. On 
Continuing oar voyage, almost the whole of the crew were 
' thus obliged to be completely clothed anew ; some of them 
to content themselves with the cloth of Utalteite.” 

Among the customs of the Otaheitans, one of the 
most singular is that which ordains (hat as soon as an 
beir is born to the throne, the reigning nion.irch 
should cease to be king, and the infant immediately 
succeed to the sovereignty. The superseded monarch 
continues at the island of Otaheite, to exercise the 
functions of commander in chief, and in fact, retains 
the essentials of power while the son enjoys the out¬ 
ward shew of royalty: but at LHitea and some of the 
other islands, the father not only loae.s the semblance 
of sovereignty, but the whole of his former power, 
and is obliged to return to the rank of a private sub¬ 
ject. No institution can be more truly barbarous; 
and no one, as the author justly observes, more cal¬ 
culated to produce intestine convulsions in a state. 

The condition of the women at Otaheite appears to 
be very different from that which Millar, in his 
treatise on the distinction of ranks, considers it as 
most likely to be among rude nations. The women 
enjoy full as great a share of consideration as in Great 
Britain, if not more. Among the numbers of hus¬ 
bands and wives whom the author saw daily together, 
be only noticed two instances in which a man treated 
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his wife with the least harshness. The dowager 
queen, even after being divorced from her husband, 
and while living with another man, still possessed as 
great influence in the island of Otaheite as while she 
sat on the throne. She .appears indeed to have Ijcen 
another Semiramis, and disdained every sort of pre* 
sent but a musquet and aniinunition. 

In respect to the Missionaries whom the author 
found at Otaheite, we cannot help extracting the fol¬ 
lowing observations, as good actions, at wluti.vor 
dist.ince from ourselves they are exercised, ouglit ever 
to be sought after and held up to public applause : 

** Wc (Mniiot omit in this plure to do Jtfsncc to the 
amiable niaiiiiers, and truly Christian dcportjjient of these 
men, who, lil.c tlTe apn^alt■b of old, foregoing all the cuiii- 
forts of ci\ili/.ed life, and a life at least of tr.UK|uillitv in 
their native kind, have performed a voyage equal to the 
i-ireiiiiinavigatioii of the globe, and, like the dove of the 
.irk, cafried the cbrisliaii olive over the woild of waters. 
Tlicir life is a life of contest, hardship, and disaupointment; 
like tiicir holy Master, they liave to preach to the deaf, and 
exhibit their works to the blind.” 

At IJlitea the author and his comrades had a very 
narrow escape from falling victims to tlie perfidy of 
the natives, and the treachery of some of the crew 
who had been won over by the artifices of the Uli- 
teniis. It has become an uniform policy with all 
these islanders to endeavour to seduce the ciews of 
Fiuropean ships to desert, as bv tlieir assistance they 
expect to become an overmntcli for their neighbours. 
This renders it extremely difficult for the master of an 
European ship to keep bis crew together. 

At Marra, another of the Society islands, the au¬ 
thor met with an occurrence which gv’cs occasion to 
some mention of their religion: 

** During our short stay among these Islands, we had an 
opportunity of seeing two men who presented a most loath¬ 
some appearance. They were lepers, and seemed to have 
lost their original skin, having the appearance of having 
been completely scalded from bead to foot. These wrelcheil 
beings, so miieli the object of abhorrence as well as of 
conqKission in our eyes, were highly resiiected by their fol¬ 
low islanders, as they were priests, and both of them con¬ 
sidered men of no rommon sanctity in their eyes. 

“ It is indeed one of the most singular traits amongst 
these savage nations, that their religion is not only tinc¬ 
tured, but apparently altogether composed of such ideas, as 
the nature of man most powerfully abhors. Their idea of 
a God, (for a God, that is to say, a power above nature, 
they alt acknowledge,) is not that of a being beneficent, a 
common parent of nature, and a creator and Vienefactor of 
man; such is not the God of the Society Islands. ()n 
the contrary, the being they worship, is the being tliey 
fear, tlie being to whom they impute the destruction (if 
their canoes, and the danger, the diseases, and deaths of 
their chiefs. Their diseases, and particularly those of 
their priests, are sacred, as the iinmediatc effects of their 
power. 'I’hese two lepers could not have been more re¬ 
vered, had they been'prophets. 

*' From this general character, that their deity is the 
offspring of their fears, may be induced the whole system 
of their mythology, and the attributes of their dn iiiities. 
Hence it is, the idea of horror being connected witli (hat 
of deforraitv, that representations of these (>ods are usually 
either wholly shapeless or frightful.” 

From the Society islands the author proceeded to 
the Sandwich islands to traffic for salt. The inbabi- 
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tants of these latter islands he found much more ad¬ 
vanced in civilization than he expected. Since the 
time of Captain Cook, whose unfortunate fate they 
perpetually lament, their iinprovetuent has proceeded 
with astonishing rapidity. This is chiefly owing to 
their intercourse with the Americans who have already 
extended their commerce over all thcise seas. The 
observations which our author here makes on the 
commerce of tiie Americans we cannot Itelp quoting. 
Kvery now fact indeed tends to ronlirm a truth of 
which Ktiropeans seem little aware, that while the 
nations of the old woild are foolishly wasting their 
resources ift the destruction of each other, the Ame¬ 
ricans arc pursuing the ccitaiu and diiecl load to solid 
aggrandisement: 

“ The Amcrir.ms carry on in particular a most active 
trade with these islands, siippl\ing them with property at 
an easy rate in c.xchaugc for provisions, and, unless I'ani 
much deceived, will <lo more than any others to exalt it to 
4 singiil.ir degree of eivili/atioti. The reader will here 
pardon me for introducing this remark on American coni- 
rneree: so far does it exceed all former elForts of former 
nations, that even the Dutch themselves sink under the 
cotup.arisuu. Scarcely is tliere a jtart of the world, scarcely 
an inlet in these ino-st unknowti seas, in which this coin- 
mercial hive has not penetrated. The lust-lndics is open 
to them, and their flags are displayed in the sc.as of China. 
And it must be confessed, to their honour, that their suc¬ 
cess is well merited by their industry.” 

The Sandwich Islands arc at this period under the 
dominion of Tamahamn, another Bonaparte and 
Peter the Great conjoined in one, who is at once ex¬ 
tending his power over all his neighbours, and urging 
forward the civilization of his people with amazing 
activity. All the Sandwich Islands are now reduced 
under his power, with the exception of two small 
ones to the northward, which are still held by the 
rightful king, a prince rendered moderate and jnst by 
adversity. Among other remarkable particulars of 
this unfortunate monarch, our author mentions that 
he spoke tlie English language with considerable ease. 
He professed a high regard for the British nation ; 
and as a proof of it had taken to himself the name 
of King (uorge ; and to his children, who were nu¬ 
merous, he had given those of the present royal fa¬ 
mily of England, beginning with the Prince of Wales, 
and descending to the youngest branch of that family. 
This prince and his followers liave, by the assistance 
of some Englishmen residing among them, con¬ 
structed a ship in which they intend to emigrate to 
China or to some other island in case Tamahama 
should invade and overpower them. 

Tamahama is one of those remarkable characters 
which owing to a combination of fortunate circum¬ 
stances become as it were landmarks in the history of 
their species. We shall extract the account given of 
him for the entertainment of our readers : 

" Hi.s palace is built after the European style, of brick, 
and glazed windows, having European and American arti-' 
fleers about him' of uhiiost every aescripiion. Indeed his 
own subjects, from iheir intercourse with Europeans, have 
arquired a great knowledge of several of the ntcchauicai 
arts, and have thus enabled him to increase his navy, a 
very favourite object with him. I have no doubt that in 
a very few years he will erect amongst diese islands a power 
very far from despicable. 


“ The circumstances of this enterprising chief were 
greatly changed since the visit of ca)Xaiti Vaucouvre, to 
vvlioiii, as to the servant and representative of the king of 
Great Britain, with much formality and ceremony, he had 
made a conveyance of the sovereignty of Owhvhec, in the 
hopes of being thus more strongly co ifirnied in his au¬ 
thority, and supplied with the means of resisting his ene¬ 
mies. 

“ His dominion seems now to be completely established. 
He is iioi only a great warrior and |>>,l.ficj.in, but a very 
acute trader, and a mate!) for any luiropean in driving a 
bargain. He is well acquainted .with the difl'erent weights 
and niea.snrc.s, and the value which all articles oiiglit to 
bear in exchange with each other; and is ever ready to 
take the advantage of the necessities of those who apply to 
him or his people for supplies. 

" Ills snbjerts have already made considerable progress 
in civilization ; but arc held in the most abject suhibission, 
as Taitiahama is iiiflcxible in punishing all oflenccs which 
seem to coiuiieract his supreme command. 

“ It was only in 170'' that captain Vanconvre laid down 
the keel of Tainnhanid’s first vessel, or rather craft; but 
so assiduously bus he applied himself to eflect his grand 
and favourite ohject, the establislinient of a uav.nl force, 
that at the period of onr arrival he had upwards of twenty 
vessels of different sizes, from twenty-five to fifty tons; 
some of them were even eop|)er-bottonied. 

lie was, however, at this time much in want of naval 
stores ; and, to have his navy quickly placeil on a respect¬ 
able footing, would pay well tor iheiii. He has also a 
certain number of body-guards to attend liiin, indepen¬ 
dently of the number of chiefs who arc required to ac¬ 
company him on all his joumies and expeditions. 

" In viewing this man, my imagination suggested to me 
that I beheld in its first progress one of those extraordinary 
natures which, under other circumstances of fortune and 
situation, would have ripened into the future hero, and 
caused the world to resound with his feats of glory. What 
other was Philip of Maccdon, as pictured by the Grecian 
historians} a man who overcame every disadvantage of 
slight resources and powerful rivals, and extended the 
row sovereignty of Alacedon into a universal monarchjlbof 
Greece, and the known world. ‘S, 

“ Some convicts from Botany Bay, having effected thdr 
escape to the Sandwich Islands, rendered themselves at 
first serviceable to Tamahama, and, in rccoinpencc, were 
put in possession of small portions of land for cultivation. 
On these they raised some sugar-canes, and at last con¬ 
trived to distil a sort of spirit, with which they enter¬ 
tained each other by turns, keeping birth-days and other 
holidays; until Tamahama, finding that such festivities 
greatly retarded his work, made some gentle representations 
on the subject. 

This lenity, however, producing no good effect, but the 
drinking, idleness, and quarrels among the new settlers, 
seeming rather to ^become more frequent than before, and 
their insolence being carried so far as to insult and mtiltieat 
many of the natives, Tamahama gave the strangers to nn- 
derstand, that in their next fighting-party he would make 
one of the company, and see who could best acquit him¬ 
self on the occasion. This hint produced the desired ef¬ 
fect : the Botany Bay settlers were soon brought into com¬ 
plete submission, and a due sense of their situation. 

“ These particulars were eoUected from Mr. Young j a 
man of strict veracity, who, having been long in the 
country, had the best opportunities to know the truth. He 
has been long in the confidence of Tamahama, whose for¬ 
tunes he has constantly followed from the bef^nning, and 
who gives him daily proofs of the sincerity of his attach¬ 
ment. He added, that for several years Tamahama had 
adopted it Ss a nile, to request from all Europeans who 
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touted within his dominions, a certificau* or tesiinionial 
h« good conduct towards them; but that now con- 
siderii^ his cliarattcr for homstv and civility to be esia 
■biisli,e(I he no longer deems tucll ceriilicatcs'of aiiv im- 
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portant^sc. 

“ 'ruinXhania' 


inia’s drdent desire to obtain a sliip from cap¬ 
tain Vaneouvre, #as in all probabilitv first excited bv the 
suggestions of Yoiitij: and his couiitrvu'iaii I)at is: but such 
was the effect of this undertaking, that T.ttnahama became 
immediately tnoresparing of his visits uii board ;he Dis¬ 
covery ; his tiiue nchi^ now cliiefiy eiiiploeed in attending 
to the carpeutws at work on this new iiiaii of uar, wiiich, 
when ntiishci|,^ was naiiwd the liritaiiiiM. This \\,is the 
beginning of 1 amuhanij's navy; and Iroin his own obser¬ 
vations, with the assist,nice ofMessi<-. \oiiiip, IXnis, iVc. 
he has laboured intlexihly 111 iniprot ing his marine rorcc, 
until he has brouglit it 10 its present pcrfeciinn ; seruriiig 
to hint not only a decided superiority over the frail canoes 
of his neighbours, hut the means of tr.iii'-portiiig his war¬ 
riors to distant parts. Soil'” of his vessels are cinploved as 
transports in carrying provisions from one island to another 
to supply his warriors ; whilst the largest are used as men 
of war, and arc oec.vsionally inoniited with u few light 
guns. _ No one better understands his interest than this 
ambitious cltief: no otic better knows liow to iin|>rove an 
original idea. 'J’lie favours of Vanconvre, .and his other 
l^uropean benefactors, would have been thrown away on 
any other savage ; but Tamaliatna possesses a gc'iiius above 
his situation. 

" His body-guards, wlio may be considered in sotnc 
respects as regularly disciplined troops, go on duty anil re¬ 
lieve each other as in ICnropc, calling out uU is icrll at 
every half hour, as on board ship. Their uniform at this 
time was simply a blue great- coat with yellow fuaings. 

" With other things which Taniahama has learned by 
intercourse with Kurojieans, lie has acquired a relisli for 
out spirits, so that some navigators have exchanged their 
ritin with him to very good account; sometimes when liis 
stock of liquor is exhausted, he employs the Europeans 
settled in his dominions to extract spirits from the sugar- 
xranes, which grow there of an excellent quality. Wlien 
njhiniahaina _ means to rel.ax from his serious occupations, 
|rfc invites his own wives and those of his chiefs to share 
hta regaje of spirits, which in its ciperatiun seldom fails to 
create disputes and even quarrels among the ladies, to the 
great entertainment of the master of the feast and the other 
male guests.” 

The natives of the Sandwich islands are ingenious 
and enterprising. They already begin to imitate the 
arts of the Europeans, and have even projected a trade 
to China in their own vessels. They ate far more ad¬ 
vanced in the arts of civilized life than the Otabeitans, j 
and have entirely given up the practice of child-mur-1 
der and other savage customs. Our author strongly 
recommends these islands to the Missionary Society, 
as more likely to derive benefit ffom their pious la¬ 
bours than the Otaheitans. The number of English- 
naen, some of them of education, who reside in the 
Sandwich islands, and are in the confidence of Tama- 
hama, present the prospect of much security and pa¬ 
tronage to any missionaries who might be sent thither. 
That chief observes the most strict fidelity in his en¬ 
gagements, and therefore, any promise made by him 
might be relied on. Of this fidelity our author men¬ 
tions one remarkable instance. Captain Vaneouvre 
had introduced some cattle into the principal island 
under a promise that none of them should be touched 
for a certain number of yean, tihat tRe breed might 


become so numerous as to be in no danger of being 
extirpated. This condition has bean rigidly observed, 
alrhuttgh in the meantime the n,itives have suffered 
much from these animals trampling down their fences 
and hieaking into their fidJs. 

On hi.s return from the S.indwich islands to Ota- 
heite, oiir author vi.siled several small isl.iuds which 
lie it) the passage. These islands aie in general very 
low, frequently not rising more than a few fwt above 
the level ot the sea. The natives live chiefly on fish, and 
seem to be supplied neitlier with anim.al food nor 
scarcely anything else except a few cocoa nutsaiid roots. 
Tliey are of a darker complexion, and more savage 
in their manners tlian tlic Otalieilans. ^I’liey are iit 
geiicial very meagre, h.iggart, and covered with (iltli 
from hi’iid to foot, affd thus present a n?ost loathsome 
and forbidding appearance. 

On his leturn to Cltaheito the author found that the 
ship Ijiiautiliis had bought up all the hogs which could 
he procured there, and that consequently it would be 
impossible for liim to obtain n sufficient quantity to 
-salt. It w'as therefore resolved that he shoi.ld remain 
on that island to endeavour to procure what be could, 
and carry on the salting business, while the Captain 
should sail to th6 southward to fetch a cargo of live 
hogs. During the author's residence at this factory, 
he W'as pcrirctually surrounded by the natives, wlu> 
would pry into every thing and know its nature and 
use. The large trunk which held the salted bacon, 
furnished them a perpetual theme: “ What a rich 
country must theirs be which could supply such plen¬ 
tiful food for our half-starved countrymen ! What a 
good thing it was for Prettanie that there w.'is such a 
place as Otaheite, and such a man as Pomarrie!” 

The occurrences which Mr. TurnlAll relates during 
his stay at this factory present many circumstances 
which illustrate the character of the natives. PTe was 
a great favourite with the royal family, and thus re¬ 
lates his intimacy with Otoo king of Otaheite: 

“ Otoo used frequently to invite me, under one pretence 
or another, to attend him at his house; I usually found 
him loitering with all the indolence of an Oriental, and his 
queen as idle and vacant as himself. Upon these visits he 
pointed to the grass, as mv seat, and throwing himself by 
iny side, enter^ into fainifiar conversation. 

“ Her majesty was equally condescending: she never 
failed, upon these opportunities to rummage my pockets, 
and appropriate to nerself whatever she might chance to 
find. The queen of Tiaraboo was equally troublesome, 
and examined me with equal care. After I had learncil 
that this would be their constant practice, I usually carried 
about my person some trifling article, that the royal sisters 
might have the pleasure of pilfering it.” 

The following outlines of the royal family will be 
amusing to our readers: 

From the open and affable manner of Pomarrie, he is 
generally beloved by his own subjects. Whether this 
manner was natural or assumed, 1 do not take upon me to 
determine. It produced, however, its full weet, and 
caused him to be considered as the father of his people, 
though he had no wish so near to his heart, as that of 
fleecing them to the very skin. 

“ This avidity, indeen, seemed common to every branch 
and member of the royal family; Otoo was still superior 
in this respect to bis father, aiid neither of them had any 
bounds. 
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“ ly eah nothing of the affable and easy manners of 

Poinanle; she receitcd the natives with an haughty de- 
i,(iit'iicni, and never descended to any tiling like equality. 
It was much more dangetous to offend' her than Poniarrie. 

“ Otoo la a tickle, irresolute character, naturally fornied 
to be the dupe of the .svcopliants liy whom he is surrounded, 
and, us usually happens in such cases, his ill qualities are 
cherished to fuller growth by these very sycophants. 

“ In a wiird, tlie "uiieral charaetenslic of the whole fa¬ 
mily is avarice. It is ;i siilijectof reasonable asloiiishiiicnt, 
to see the excess to which this passion is carried. Their 
stores consist of .irtieles which they have received from the 
iir.st visits of 1'iuropean ships, anti which have rarely seen 
the light since they were first tliere dcjrosilcd. Their 
hoarils are never broken; their pleasure is to have, and 
not to enjoy. 

“ I mvsclf/wa.s once witness of a mon notorious act of 
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find among this rude people all that fairness in^trials 
of wrestling and boxing, and all tlijt forbearaij^e to¬ 
wards the vanquished which is a boasted characteristic 
of Englishmen: 

It was now a Bartholorucw-fuir tithe at Ot^eite ; no¬ 
thing but singing and druniining from\niurning till night. 
It was iistially mid-day before the sports began, or their 
natural spirits could scarcely have supported the fatigue. 
Their manner of w resiling is very singular; the party chal¬ 
lenging places his left hand on the .''pjit:!- part of hi» right 
breast, and with his right hand st^rikes a st^rtbiow oa (lie 
cavity formed by the hend of tM left arm ;\hc is answered 
by Ins antagonist in the same manner, and the contest be¬ 
gins. Head and feet are equally employed upon this occa- 
I sion, and the contest is terminuted only when one of them 
receives a f.ill. 


this nnnattiral, for thus I may call it, selfishness, in l*o- 
niarrie himself. One of tlie iiiissionarics, an easy, good- 
natured man, liad suffcrid himself to he wheedled out of 
the whole of what he possessed in the world : and, the 
cintlies on his person excepted, had nolliiiig left but a 
blanket. Poniarrie happened to meet this Good Sainuritun 
at my house, and seeing that he had still this blanket left, 
attached himself to him, and contrived to get it. I rc- 
iiionsliatcd with Poinarric mton this act of selfishness, re¬ 
presenting to him the great need that he had of this relic 
of his former property, hnt all in vain; Poniarrie thanked 
him for the blanket, and, without further words, sent it 
10 his store. 

“ The only instance of generosity I ever experienced, or 
saw, whilst in these seas, was from the king of Allowaic, 
who supplied us with cocoa-nuts, salt, and vegetables, 
witliout stipulating as to price or coiulitinns, sending on 
board ail that wc required, and leaving the rcinuiieratioii 
entirely to ns. I hope it is nccdic.ss to add, that we took 
care that he should lose nolliing by bis generosity. 

“ I had hithci|fo cotvsidcred Poinarric as an exception to 
his countrymen, hut I now found that they were ail of the 
s.imc stock, and in species, as well as geinia, all the same. 

“ Kiieali having to provide for a multitude of strangers, 
vyho hitd lately arrived from the Mottos, was for some 
time still more Ironblcsonie to us than the dogs, (^ur ser¬ 
vants were native hoys ; she availed her-self therefore of their 
.services in secretly pilfering onr pork. It was some time 
before I could discover by what means inv stock was so 
visibly diminished, hot at length having dismissed some of 
the boys under sitspieinn, and menaced others, I extorted 
their confe.ssioii, that they had heeti employed bv lidcah. 
They, moreover, showed me an opening formed Itv the rc- 
iiiovitl of two pales under their oed, through which the 
.stolen articles had been conveyed ? and as the sides were 
greasv, there was no room for any doubt of their veracity. 

“ 1 do not hfsit.itc to say, that tha wliole island is but a 
receptacle ol thieves. European propertv ihcv will possess 
hv sonic means or other: aiul theft they consider as a 
rhcajter coin than thev r.in give by any method of pur¬ 
chase. Tliey will not hesitate to waylay and rob a travel¬ 
ler ; one method of theft is as palatable to them as another. 
Poniarrie. is hinisell as dexterous a thief as any amongst 
(Item, il_ borrowing, without any intention of repayment, 
merit this nainc. lie would often request me to lend him 
a hog, but it he once reccivcil it, never again mentioned 
it. This could he nothing hut mere avarice, as he could 
have had any mimhcr of hogs at a very easy rale. But 
theft, .is I have before said, is a cheaper method of acqui¬ 
sition than purchase." 

At a festival wliich took place on the arrival of one 
of their chiefs, oyr author had an opportunity of ob¬ 
serving their sports. Uur readers will be surprised to 


Those who were resident in the neighbourhood were 
usually ojtposcd to the strangers. Our Euro|)eaus, in ge¬ 
neral, had no chance with them ; but the uiument one or 
the otiicr received a fall, the contest was at an cud, and 
their threatening looks and ferocity changed into smiles and 
affectionate salutation. The temper of the Oiaheitans is, 
in this respect, very amiable ; they appear absolutely inca¬ 
pable of malice, and if we adopt an epithet from pocty, 
we may truly call them ‘ a land of gentle souls.' One 
contest, however, was no sootier decided than another 
party came forward, and this continued upwards of a week. 

“ Nor were these sports coiifinod soKdy to tlie men; the 
women were equally emulous to signalize themselves, and 
their feats of pugilism were equally honourahle to ihcii 
courage. Thev fought with efiiial resolution and dexterity, 
hanging on cacli other’s necks like hull-dog", tearing their 
hair, bumping the stoin.ach of each other, both with their 
heads and feet; in a word, neglecting no means of victory. 
Their hushands and relations were spectators of their ef¬ 
forts, anil cncoiiragcd them to continue them ; upon one 
or the other of them receiving a fall, the affair was termi¬ 
nated, and the parlies, after adjusting their hair, would 
tcitflerly embrace, and be as good friends as ever.” 

Their mu.sic appears altogether of a singular sjiecies, 
and quite inconiprehcnsible to an European who 
not heard it: 



“The Arrcoy.s were peculiarly active in exciting the par- ? 
tics upon these'occasions. After having spent the greater'^ 
part of the afternoon in this manner, we were always eft-A 
tvrtaiiicd in the evening by an iteva, or dance. The women %' 
to the amount of ninety or an hundred, formed themselves 
iivto two circles, one of them consisting wholly of the re¬ 
sidents, the other of the strangers, and each with their 
separate hand of music. It is impossible for me to des- 
cribe the variety of sounds produced by them, by the sim¬ 
ple means of the exhalation and itihalniton of ihcir breath, 
for with the cxcc]iiion of a few words chaunted at the be¬ 
ginning of a song, they made use of no words, but tuned 
their throats so a." Jo produce a variety of tones, and all of 
them in perfect concert. 

In truth I was astonished at the exact union, regnlaritv, 
and good time. The king, looking over iny head, would 
frequently demand of me how 1 liked the entertainment, 
and whether we had any thing which could equal it in 
Prettanie. 

“ The men al.so had their part in this entertainment. 
About one hundred and fifty young fellows were so se.itcd 
ill two TOWS as to form ah avenue Ivctwcen them about 
seven feet apart; they then chaunted, and inhaled, and 
cxhaietl, in the same manner as the women, who hail but 


now finished. The motions were as cotemporancou.s as 
those of one man ; nothing could he more accurate. 'The' " 
kuig frequently interrogated me in tlie same manner, and I 
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gratifl^d him by the same answer, that all I saw was adini- 
rahlcAnd that we had iioihing like it in Britain." 

Ou^uthor was now exposed to some of those sud¬ 
den m^ortuues which so frequently overtake sea¬ 
faring ai^nluren. The ship in going to the south¬ 
ward had 9^m^]^pon one of those reefs which are so 
even with tlie water’s edge as often to escape disco¬ 
very in those seas, until they have produced a cala¬ 
mity. With raenih dithculty, the captain and his 
fellow sufteryTwer^able to construct a punt out of 
the wreck 0 / the VC'^I, and to convey themselves 
back to the iflaiid of Otaheite. The gloomy prospect 
of being now left for a long time on this island, in the 
power of the natives, increased the despondency occa- 
sioiIEll by the lo.ss of their property; but from this un¬ 
happy situation they were relieved by the arrival of 
an European ship on its way to Port Jackson. 

During this interval a'war had taken place in Ota¬ 
heite, in which Pomarric had completely vanquished 
bis enemies. While that prince wa.s on bis way to 
the ship which carried tliem away, lie suddenly fell 
down and expired. His death was accounted a great 
loss to the missionaries; for although he was a great 
tyrant and very avaricious, yet he had observed with 
the greatest fidelity his bargain with the missionaries 
to atTord them protection on condition of sharing in 
their property. 

At this part of his narrative Mr, Turnbull takes oc¬ 
casion to introduce a variety of miscellaneous remarks 
with regard to the manners and customs of Uie Ota- 
heitans. With regard to the labours of the missiona¬ 
ries he makes several judicious reflections. He for¬ 
cibly shews the impropriety of their endeavouring to 
inculcate such mysteries as those of the Incarnation 
and tire Trinity, things entirely beyond the reach of 
an Otaheitan understanding, until they have first been 
litiated in the more simple truths of Christianity, 
method pursued by the Missionaries is, however, 
‘other respects most laudable. By the purity of 

( iiheir manners, their unbounded benevolence, their 
industry, and skill in various arts, they have impressed 
the natives with the highest reverence for their cha 
sacier. The practice of those pious frauds which 
were usual with the Jesuits, might certainly accelerate 
their progress in the work of conversion; but they are 
aware that this would be to convert the people from 
one superstition to another, and that a second conver¬ 
sion would be necessary before the religion of Christ 
could really be introduced. 

The population of Otaheite is rapidly diminishing. 
From 2U0,C00 at which Captain Cook bad com' 
pnted its inhabitants, they have dwindled to five thou¬ 
sand. The rapidity with which this diminution pro¬ 
ceeds, is astonishing. During the residence of our 
author they diminished two thousand, as was ascer 
tained by an actual numeration. This mortality is 
owing in some degree to the wars, but chiefly to their 
extremely dissolute manners, and above all to the 
Jiorrid practice of child murder and human sacrifleeg 
The latter practice is kept up by the chiefs, who take 
this way of riddiD|; themselves of any obnoxious per 
»Qi U-an d of inspiring general terror. The practice of 
^ child murder is greatly increased by the eicample and 
exhortation of an abandoned set of miscreanfa, named 
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Arreyos, the bond of whose onion is the community 
oT their wives, and the murder of ail their infants both 
male and female. These wretches go from place to 
place, carrj'ing licentiousness and crimes with them 
wherever they go; and, instead of being looked upon 
with abhorrence, arc received by the pi’oplc with ve¬ 
neration. To the other diseases of the Otahuitans, the 
venereal has been added by their intercourse with 
Eum^reans. Their diseases are nearly all mortal, for 
they are confirmed fatalists, and think every attempt 
vatu and impious to remedy what they suppose it 
immediately inflicted upon them by their a^gry gods. 

The ship which conveyed our aiitlior from Otaheite 
to Port Jackson,tnucited at the Fricndly»Jslands, and 
liad some little intercoiir.se with the natives. These 
proved altogether a diflerent race from the mild and 
nsinnating Otaheitans. Their features depicted in 
them ihe most savage fierceness, owing probably 
to their perpetual wars, in which they give 110 quarter. 
Scarcely any sort of provisions could be procured here. 

Our author, after some stay at Port Jackson, at 
length procured a passage to Europe. During the 
interval, he employed his leisure in making observa¬ 
tions with regard to the state of the colony, and its 
administration. His account of it isfuU and interest¬ 
ing. Here things proceed as they have done in Eu¬ 
rope. The civil and the military powers are continu¬ 
ally at variance, and by their dissentions prevent the 
government from attending to the most useful objects. 
Martial law is exercised in its utmost rigour; but in¬ 
stead of bettering the people, it only appears to render 
them more hardened. The settlers, consisting chiefly 
of convicts whose time has expired, Hti4 other worth¬ 
less characters, seem to have lost none of their bad 
habits by a change of residence. They are idle when¬ 
ever they can, and dispose often of their whole effects 
to procure intoxicating liquors. The miseries attend¬ 
ant on the want of industry are attributed to the arts 
of the designing, and government is perpetually em¬ 
ployed in issuing new edicts against monopolies, and 
in fixing the prices of labour and provisions f but with 
as little effect as in Europe, for these edicts are per¬ 
petually evaded, and the danger of detection serve* 
only to enhance the price of tlie articles. In short 
our government in Botany Bay presents an admirabi* 
specimen of the handiwork of those who undertake 
to form a government for mankind without under¬ 
standing either its nature or ends. 

From the extracts and analysis which we have given, 
our readers will perceive that the volumes before us 
contain much information and amusement. Hiey are 
written in a plain simple style, as narratives of thia 
sort ought always to be. If the theoretical views of 
the author in respect to human society are not very 
profound, he however supplies us with many valuable 
facts for the illustration of political inquiries. Some 
of bis observations might have been spared, such as a 
very indelicate and ridiculous one about the origin of 
dancing. His arrangement is, perhaps, the most 
faulty circumstance in the work. As he touched 
more than once at Otaheite and Port Jackson, so be 
makes his narrative touch along with him, and recouota 
what he observed at each time. By this means bp 
sometime! repeats the same oircumstance, and several 
3 0 
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of the characteristics of the Otaheitans which are 
dwelt upon in the third volume were already made 
known to the reader in the first. If the author had 
contrived to arrange his descriptions of the manners 
and customs of each people in one piece, it would 
have prevented repetitions, and have less perplexed or 
fatigued the reader. Bat he excuses himself in re¬ 
gard to composition from his being unaccustomed to 
write} and in a narrative of authentic facts it would 
be fastidious not to take such an excuse in good part. 
The work has afforded us much both of instruction 
and amusenrent. 

Correspondentt between Frances, Countess of Hartford, 

(iifferwartls Duchess of Somerset,) and Henrietta 

istuisa. Countess of Pouf ret, between the Years 1/38 

and 174 I. SvaU.sm. Si'o. Phillips. ISO.'j. I/. 1*. 

The writers of these letters were both at the same 
time ladies of the bed-chamber to Caroline, Queen of 
George the Second, and held this situation till the 
death of the Queen in 1737. It appears from the 
correspondence, that their intimacy commenced after 
this period. Lady Hartford, afterwards Duchess of 
Somerset, was somewhat distinguished, as well by 
her own acquirements in literature as by her acquain¬ 
tance with some of the most eminent literary charac¬ 
ters of the time. From some specimens in this col¬ 
lection it appears that she was a tolerable poetess, and 
the vanity which she in a considerable degree pos¬ 
sessed may be therefore the more excusable. It ap¬ 
pears that she was accustomed every summer to in¬ 
vite some poet to her country house to assist her 
studies, and, ks Johnson says, to hear her verses. 
Thomson on one occasion had this honour, but he 
happened to prefer carousing with my lord and his 
ffiends to hearing her ladyship’s verses, and never 
received a second summons. Her meritorious con¬ 
duct in the case of Savage is well known. He was 
condemned to be hanged for a murder committed in a 
drunken brawl, in a coffee-house at Charing-cross. 
His mother did every thing in her power to prejudice 
the Queen against him, in order to prevent a pardon. 
Lady Hartford, however, represented the real nature 
bf the case to the Queen, and Savage was soon after 
pardoned. 

Not long after the Queen’s death. Lord Pomfret 
and his family went to reside on the continent. The 
first letter from Lady Pomfret to Lady Hartford was 
Written at Monts, near Paris, in the beginning of 
September, 173#, and the correspondence continued 
with some regularity till the return of the former in 
1741 . ’The family, having continued for some time 
at Monts, went by the way of Lyons, Aix, Mar- 
aeilles, and Genoa, to Sienna in Italy. Having re¬ 
sided there half a year they left it fer Florence, 
where they were visited by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague from Venice. She remained with them 
near two months, and in her company they visited the 
Florentine Gallery and other curiosities. From Flo¬ 
rence they proceeded to Rome, where they continued 
for severu months and then returned to England by 
the way of Bologna, Venice, Augsburg, Frankfort, 
and Brussels. 

Nothing ii to he found wortt^ of particular notice 


in the letters written during the residence o^ho 
family at Monts. The matter in general consivTs of 
compliments, accounts of the wondrous pleasui/ that 
each lady derived from the other's leUers.courv'-news, 
such as the dresses at a birth-dayf the sdpings of 
princes and princesses, and the questio.. - put and 
answered respecting the age of jewels and other 
things of equal importance, the faintings of ladies at 
the play-houses, and tlieir rewi»tv;j, marriages, 
deaths, &c.; occasionally too Pin aneco^te or love- 
story is introduced, and sometimes an Opinion ha¬ 
zarded by I.ady Hartford respecting a f^’ourite poet 
or some ephemeral publication. Nor are the politics 
of the day entirely forgotten, for changes and ru¬ 
mours of changes in administration are mentioned, 
from which terrible consequences are predicted. 
What little interest all this might have possessed is 
lust with the occasion, and at the present period it is 
of no value whatever. Tlie letters of the Countess 
of Pomfret, from Lyons and Marseilles are ratlier 
more interesting on account of the descriptions which 
they contain of those places; yet even the descrip¬ 
tions arc v.ague and superficial. During the journey 
of Lady Pomfret from Monts to Sienna, her corres¬ 
pondent wrote several letters without waiting for the 
formality of an answer. These occasionally touch 
upon imitations of eminent poets and some trifles 
which are now forgotten. One of them, however, 
mentions the publication of sorfte of Pope’s poems 
and epigrams. Lady Hartford conjectures that the 
epigram 

“ T am his highness' dog at Kew, 

Pray tell me. Sir, whose dog are you.” 

was taken from an old one well known in the nur¬ 
series : 

Bow, wow, wow, wow! ^ • 

Whose dog art tliou ? &c.” 

Among the letters that passed during the residei^ 
of Lady Pomfret at Sienna, there is only one that isL. 
of any importance. Tliis is a letter from Lady Hart-W 
ford, where she gives an account of the appearances 
of the sect called Methodists with one Wliitfieldat? 
the head of them, who went about preaching in tli^' 
fields. Any little importance which it possesses is 
derived merely from the view, unsatisfactory as it is, 
which it contains of the notions entertained of this 
sect at its origin. It appears that Lord Lonsdale and 
some others of equal capacity went to hear Mr. 
Whitfield, and sagaciously concluded that be was a 
man of great afid very mysterious intentions. Some 
thought him a madman, some a hypocrite, and others 
a blockhead. All the clergy in the kingdom were in 
a flame, and tbe Bishop of lx>ndon dispersed copies 
of a pastoral letter against the methodists, while a 
Dr. Trapp published a sermon against them, in which 
he laboured to shew the folly and danger of being 
righteous overmucha doctrine which Lady Hart¬ 
ford observes, it was not then absolutely necessary to 
preach. While the clergy were thus labouring to sup¬ 
port a sect which they intended to overturn, tbe Re¬ 
corder of Bristol bore strong tesiimony to-tbonnents-.., 
of Mr. Wfttfield. Tbe latter bad preached to the 
coUiers i& the neigUtooihood of Biistd, and rendered 
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th!|m sentible of the odrantagec of sobriety and edu> 
catiu. He induced them to collect money among 
theiwelves to build a school-house, and a tabernacle 
suffi(»nt to contain live thousand people. The refor- 
raatioi^raong t^ colliers both in niatiners and edu- 
-cation extewive and rapid. 

The pr\%ail^ontcntB of the letters from Florence 
consist in accounts of the festivals, religious ceremo¬ 
nies^ amusements, of the Italians. Several letters 
are mso devutu^9«^ie description of the Florentine 
Gallery wh^ Pomfret visited in comp.any 

with Lady Iwary Woflcy Montague. The following 
account of^talian marriages with the aitecdote intro¬ 
duced, isiwritten with much vivacity and elegance : 

■ ' TO THE COUHTESS OF HARTFORD. 

l^alazzo Riclolii, Sept, vs, N. S. 1740. 

" I think I told you, in one of my former letters, tliat 
the young women designed to be nuns arc declared si.v 
months before they enter the convent. A similar practice 
is obsers'ed in this country with respect to those females 
intended to be married. As soon as the contract is sigiicd, 
they are constantly attended by their sposo, dress in tlie 
rich clothes that lie buys for them, and are adorned in j 
jewels of his presenting; whilst balls, assemblies, &c. are 
given by the relations on both sides, for the entertainment 
of the inamoraii. 

" The Italians have two seasons in the year in which 
they inatry—viz. just before Lent, and in the autumn. 
The most considerable marriage this year was that of the 
daughter of il marchese Corsi, a young lady of beauty, 
great sweetness of temper, and considerable fortune. She 
Ead already made many conquests, when her father agreed 
to marry her to a young man, son to il marchrse Guaoagni 
(great chamberlain to the clcctress). He was not her equal 
in fortune, and was Ignorant of the world; however, he 
appeared so agreeable to his spoia, that she became vio¬ 
lently ill love with him: and ail this summer, on every 
Sunday and holiday, die palazzo Corsi has been illunu- 
nated, and filled with the best company in Florence, who 
there regaled with sherbet and iced fruits;—the bride 
> bridegroom appearing most splendidly happy. 

‘ The mother of the lady, who is dauglitcr to the old | 
fEiarchese Riccardi, brought them on Friday to niy house. 
I\i^cn the cards were over, they walked in the garden ; 
rand as they took leave, I thought I saw tears and concern 
i very visible in the countenance of the sposa. —Soon aftcr- 
r.vranb there was an elegant entertainment made by the 
■‘^iiuntessa GalU for all the brides-elect in Florence. To | 
this I was invited j and as it will give you some idea of the 
manners of the Florentines, 1 shall describe it. 

“ About forty ladies, and twice as many gentlemen, 
were invited to breakfast at noon. When we aniverl, we 
were introduced into a very fine apartment; where we 
found a ^nd of music, atid one of the best singers assisting. 
This lasted about an hour. We were then all desired to 
walk into a different suite of roomsi in 8ne of which was 
pdaiied a vast table, where chocolate, biscuits, cakes of all 
aorta, iced fruits, sherbet, syllabubs, and many other similar 
yefreshoienta, were set forth in a most ornamental and ele¬ 
gant manner. When every one had eaten enough for an 
ordinary dinner; we were conducted into a great hall; 
where the fiddka struck up, and dancing began. The 
apMO Corsi danced only French dances, to the surprise of 
the company; but her mother (who it not old, and is a 
very good homouied and sensible woman) took her place in 
the country-dances, that the lady of the house might not 
think her entertainment slighted. 0» the next day, bow- 
^ eiH7ll>w.M spread all over Florence that the maniage was 
htokea off; for that the young brute# durinf the tune of 
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his coortship, had treated his lady in so rough a niauner, 
that, after concealing much, and suffering more, she at Iasi 
told her parents that she could not marry him, though site 
loved him beyond all the men she ever saw. My house, 1 
found, was the first in which she had made .iny complaint ; 
for in ilic garden he had called her names, and threatened 
to lock her up as soon as the celebration of the nuptials 
should be finished ; and at the iiioriiiiig IkiII he told hci 
that slie danced like a devil,—admiring at the s.amc time ail 
the other females, thougli far inferior to her. He did not 
giic the least reason for his aversion. His fadicr is almost 
disiraeteri—-being a very good .sort of a man, and so far from 
rich tliat ail the finery of the bride was bought with part of 
her own fortune advanced upon the contract; and the ran- 
cclliiig of tills is so extraordinary a thing, dial there is 
scarcclv an instance remembered of a similar occurrence. 

" I do not know which most to admire,>1—the affection 
of the parciit who resolved to lose a great sum of money 
rather than see a child not perfectly happy; or a young 
creature getting the better of her inclinations lyhen her rea¬ 
son represented llie ill consequences of pursuing them. _ I 
pity the father of the wtirthless boy, as he does great justice 
to the lady’s merit: and indeed she tlcservcs it of himfor, 
when he came to plead for his son’s pardon, she, in an 
agony of tears, told hint thal she was infinitely sorry to hurt 
the filings of a family which she so much esteemed; and 
that if ie himself would marry her, she was ready to per¬ 
form the contract; but that she could not submit to tlie 
temper of his son. He burst into tears, and left the room. 
The families arc each gone to their respective villas, till the 
conversation on the sidycct is a little more settled, it is 
thought that she will then return to celebrate a better mar¬ 
riage ; three of the best matches in town having declared 
that they should be happy to succeed the baniriicd Gua- 
dagni. He roars and bellows, and says that all his beha¬ 
viour arose from excess of love, and that he thought lie 
must govern his wife. 

“Thus, dear madam, goes the worldwvith us. These 
arc the most material events of a little duchy; whilst the 
great kingdoms coquet with the winds, and marry fleets and 
forts bv proxy. Heaven send to all, in love and war, the 
best that can befal them! So prays their very disinterested 
spectator, and Your faithful friend and servant, 

H. L. Pomfret.” 

In another letter written also from Florence, rela¬ 
tive to the religious notions of the Italians, a remark¬ 
able instance occurs of the extent to which the hu¬ 
man mind may be degr.ided by an abject siiperslitiou; 

to the countess of HtRTFORn. 

i'alazzo Ri'lolfi, Jan. I, N.S. 174 I. 

“ The weather has lieen so extremely bad of late, that, 
though two davs beyond the usual time have elapsed, the 
post IS not arrived yet. These violent storms and rains tlie 
priests and mob attribute to the devils which the Virgin of 
the Imprunetta is casting out of possessed men and wo¬ 
men ; and which, in their return t,o hell, make this dis¬ 
turbance in the air. As this is a lady with whom I am 
but lately become acquainted, and as at present 1 have little 
else to say, I shall allow her to fill up a part of iny letter. 

*' A great many years ago—so many that noliody can 
tell the exact number—the people of Florence began to 
build a church; but whatever advance they made in the 
l^ay, (like Penelope’s web) was destroyed in die night. 
Upon this ill success, they determined to take two young 
unbroken steers, and yoke them together with agrwt st^ 
hanging down ^tween their necks; and, setting thra off, 
wherever they should stop to erect there the church.. In 
this they did very ri^t, for the worship they intended was 
certainly fitter for the judgment of beasts uian of men.— 
3 o 2 
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But to my story. The place at which the animals became 
tired was about seven miles from the city, among some 

K b trees belonging to the family of the Buondcimfinti. 

they set to work to clear the ground, and dig tlio foun¬ 
dation—when a lamcntalric voice struck their cars from 
below. On this, one of the workmen threw away his 
pickaxe; and moving the loose earth more lightly, found 
the image of the Virgin Mary in tetra I'olia, with a child 
in her arms, and a sc.ir on her forehead that had oceasioncii 
the aforesaid cry. This wonderful discovery made lhcn> 
proceed with grc.it alacrity in their work: and she had soon 
not only a large habitation, but a new order was constituted 
to her honour and service, with great and unusual privi¬ 
leges annexed te it. And uiton .ill general calamities ever 
since, she fi coiultictcd with great pomp into the city of 
lorencc, aii^ remains in the Duotno, till, upon freipient 
prayers and remonstrances, she i.s'so goild as to remove or 
renledv the evil. The inundatiun I wrote you an account 
of, being tlic fKcasion of her present coming amongst us, 
her enirv was preceded hy all the religious orders, two and 
two ; the gentlemen and others carrying lighted llainlteaus. 
On each side the gu.arils were drawn out: the streets (made 
clean) were crowded with eonnnoii people j and the win¬ 
dows were .adorned with tape;jlry, daniask. See. and lilletl 
with ladies. In a large box, about the size of a woman,— 
covered with seven rich mantles, having as many candles 
stuck before, and a canopy over it,—passed the liama, in¬ 
cognita ; for as this image is only a tile, the priests very 
justly fear that it would rather raise contempt than tenera- 
tion if it was seen, and therefore have spread amongst the 
iieople. a notion that whoever sees it is immediately struck 
blind. She still remains at the cathedral; whither all the 
great vulgar, and the Utile, go to pay tlicir dctotions. But 
the weatner, as 1 said before, having not at all mended 
*.ince her arrival, they have deferred her return till the sun 
shines, that it m.ay he attributed to her; and in the mean 
time they find out people possessed with det ils, that .she 
may divert hersfflf in driving them out. She was followed 
in her march by the senate of forty-eight, in their crini.son 
robes, with all the officers of justice. 

This abominable nonsense I have always forborne to 
trouble you with; though in all the Italian towns, T have 
seen instance.s of it. I rcnieinber, when I was at Lucca, 
a knight of Malta who Icrl me about the cathedral (which 
is a very ancient one), perceiving that I looked at what ap- 
jicared to me a better sort of sentry-box, standing on one 
tide of the middle aisle, told me that it was the repository 
of the Fblto Santo ; and perceiving, by my manner of an¬ 
swering, that I did not understand what he meant, he told 
me that a great sculptor having designed a crucifix, and not 
being able to form it to his mind, went to lied very much 
discontented ; and on the next morning this was brought 
to him by angels, ready-made, from heaven. I asked of 
what material it was formed ? he answered, of wood; and 
J very gravely replied, 1 did not know before that trees grew 
in heaven. He s.-iid (believing me really surprised at ray 
new discovery) that God had a mind to shew his power. 
This once a year, and once only, is exposed ; at which 
time they say, people are so eager to see it, that, crowding 
in, many break their limbs, and some lose their lives: yet 
St the same time their glory is to admit no Jews, Jesuits, 
•or inquisition, in their tenitory 

'< You have now had enough of wonders; but surely it 
is the greatest, that rational creatures cau thus divest them 
selves of reason. Having given you this specimen, 1 shidl 
trouble you no more upon the subject, wliatever miracle I 
may encounter before 1 have the pleasure of assuring you 
i|i (Kfsou of the sincere altachtucnt with which 

I ani yoiws, 

H. L. POMFHBT." 


Correspondence of the Countess of Hartford. 


The letters written to and from Rome, with i/,o8e 
that passed while Lady Pomfret wa? on her joi^ney 
home, occupy part of the second and the wlrile of 
the third volume. They are by far the most uNerest- 
ing of the whole. The principal ctriusitics ?. 
the religious festivals and cereraoiies, th^nmst re¬ 
markable monuments of the finev. with the 
manners, customs, and amusements of the people are 
with some minuteness de.scribed. 

As Rome, however, has beety^foitBm described, it 
would be useless here to enter jWto any of the particu¬ 
lars. Tlie ceremony of choosing a Dog^nt Venice, is 
also related, together with a variety of aiV'cdoies res¬ 
pecting the diHerent places through which t?e narrator 
passed on her return to England. As Lady 
was at Rome during i/no/ton •utek, she gives an ac¬ 
count of the ceremonies on that occasion, from which 
the following is a short extract. Such ceremonies 
exhibit the triumph of idleness and absurdity; 

" After I had sealed my letter to your ladyship, I was 
conducted by the signora Cciici through tlie streeis for 
near three miles. All the way we went, wherever tliffo 
liappened to lie pitiicaroli shops (that is, where hams, 
tongues, and other salted meats, are solil) ihev were set out 
with greens, flowers, and paintings of Umifscaiies in per¬ 
spective, one room liehind another, and little gl.iss lamps 
burning in every part, 'i'hey made the prelliesl scene ima¬ 
ginable, and recalled Vaiixhall to my memory; which 
seemed to have been cut in pieces and sent here. This ce- 
remoiiv is to welcoine-in Easter, when the trad* begins to 
lie agaii^flourishing. I was told that the confectioners do 
tlic same by their shops at C'liristnias. The place we went 
to see was la Triniia del Pelegrini—a community first settled 
in the time of pope .lulius the Third. They have a cardi¬ 
nal protector, a prelate, a guardian, and a numerous bro¬ 
therhood of all degrees, out of whom are deputed the upper 
officers. These are most of them noble, and, as well as 
the others, wear a red glazed linen frock over their clothes, 
and a white short apron tied about their waists, when ^ 
are performing any part of their duty in the house, or 
they attend jirocessions. For the latter every one receiH^ 
sixpence, and a wax-torch of four pounds weight. All tha t 
goes to the public expense: but they have, Msides, gtvaJj^ 
fixed revenues, and almost daily donations that are Im oiV 
given to them Here are received, the whole year round,!/ 
all pilgrims who can bring a patent from the bishop of 
their diocese, or the pope’s nuncio, certify that devotion 
is the occasion of their journey and that forty miles is the 
shortest distance they have come. When wc arrived, a per¬ 
son in the dress I before described, attended by two otners 
that held torches, gave me his hand to gel out of the coach; 
and I, not then knowing that the nobility for mortification 
occasionally exercised these ernploymenU in person, was 
surprised to finc^ it the husband of the lady who brought 
me. She overlooked, for that evening, the apartment of 
the women, where we were first conducted. We entered 
a very large room, with long tables on each side, which this 
night was to entertiuu two hundred and sixty; for always 
in Passion-week the number is greatest. The manner in 
which they are served is this:—a sailed is placed in the 
middle, round which are five other dishes' well filled, and 
prettily garnished; and next to these, lour whit^ jugs, with 
as many white bowls to drink out of, that com them; 
then the sallad and five dishes again, and then other white 
ju^ S and so alternately, from one end of the table to the 
other. Benches are placed on each side: and there are 
four people to each mess; each having, aiBO{**£jplate"fll- 
soup and t wooden spoon. AU they leave i#their own; 



Iiey are entertained three nights (but no more) with 
suppdiand lodging. When we entered, the room was full 
of pe<we well dresSed, that, by way of pciiaiice, came to 
•wan ^these poor lieggars, who all attended in adjoining 
rooms W their meal was in order. I looked in; but can¬ 
not descr^ the djft, the noise, and oddness of thc crcw, 
that had ar 


jted frrJh all perts of the known world. When 
they were pft-^ffnhc prelate (in the same red frock) gave 
and they began to eat heartily. As 1 went 
dotbi^M room, one of their uttcndaiiU, who w.sitcd with 
great^iligeuce fs^ntt*|i^ll did), stole so much time from 
her oflice as ur turn albut and tell me that she intended, 
as soon as this week of\evotion was over, to make me a 
'visit. I was A much ainaied, tiiat 1 did not know what to 
answer, wli^ the signora Ccnci whispered me, that it was 
the ducheg^t. Martino, and added (smiling), * this is no¬ 
te all come bv turns: and wash ihcir feet on other 
nights; but as they have made a procession to-day to St. 
Peter’s, there is no time.* I said, • I hoped their feet were 
washed by ihcmsc-ivcs first?’ ‘No, indeed,’ (said she); 

‘ Last night 1 am sure they were not, for I |)crfunned that 
oHice invsclf.’ The place where they sleep is a long room, 
and wide enough to admit of two beds on each side, one 
at the foot of the other: through all these I walked, to tlic 
bottom, where is an altar, and upon it a crucifix, fur their 
devotions. Two ))eo()lc lie in each bed, and they have 
clean shceU twice a-iveek. Having seen this, we went 
next to ihc men’s apartment (but I must not lorget to tell 
you, that men arc only permuted to .see the men, and wo¬ 
men the women ; unless by a particular order), which 
much larger and more h.iiufsoiiie; tlicy having two rooms 
to eat ill, and two to sleej) m. The croud of pilgrims and 
others Uiat came to see them was so ofiensive to my nose 
that I could with great dilficnity support the ^u.slking 
through them, to see the place uiiere they wash their feet 
It is a square room, with raised tenches on all sides, and 
lower benches under for their feet to rest on; with little 
tubs, and two cocks of water, one hot and the other cold, 
to each person. To mv great comfort, there was a door i 
to get to our coaches without reiurning again to the seven I 
hundred and sixty pilgrims; for that number was feasted 
^ight, besides the ladies I saw above. The order, the 
p»ty, the cleanness, and I may say elegance, in which 
are served, is prodigious, and look my .idmiration so 
auch that I fear 1 have extended my diseuiirse about it to 
I tiresome length. However, I wil'i he mori- moderate in 
vhat regards to-day; of which [ ran only tell you, tliat I 
staid at home all the morning; drove about il'e streets after i 
'dinner; and drank tea this evening with lord JJneoln, Mr i 
Harvey, Mr. Pitt, Ms. Dashwood, Mr. Naylor, Src. some 
or all of whom, besides foreigners, come tons every evening 
during these latter days of Lent, when company do not 
meet in public.” 

This correspondence, upon the whole, can possess 
very little interest at the present day. It consists for 
the most part of the trifling occurrences of that time 
which have lost all llu ir attraction wifli their novelty. 
One of the principal characteristics of Lady Harttord’s 
letters is a pretension to literature, which chiefly ap¬ 
pears in scraps of poetry sent to Lady Pomfret. The 
former generally makes a thousand apologies for then 
dulness, which calls from the latter tlie most ridicu¬ 
lous and fulsome flatteries. . Even the letters of Ladv 
Fomfret from Rome, which is the best part of the 
correspondence, lose most of their value from their 
being employed on subjects which have been so often 
and so much better treated. 'At the same time, it 
, misst-b^ allowed that some agreealfle anecdotes and 
descriptioiu do now and then occur. TBe style too 
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is in general easy and perspicuous, especially that of 
Lady Pomfret, and the trifles are often treated in a 
lively and pleasant manner. The correspondence 
therefore, may possibly be of some use as a model for 
writing a great deal about nothing in an agreeable 
way. _ 


Exotic Itotany; Consisting of Coloured Figures and 
Scientific Descriptions of such Neiv, lirautitut, or 
Rare Plants as are uorthg of' Cultivation in the Gar- 
Jens of Britain ; uilA Remarks on their Qualities, 
Historif, and Requisite Modes of Treatment. Ry 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F.li.S, President 
ef the lAnnwan Society. The Ptgures bg James 
Soxierhif, I'.LJi, Ihmoraiy Member o^the Physical 
Soiulji of Gotlingen. Ato. flhite. 

The object of the present work cannot be better 
described than in the words of the author. They are 
as folfow: “ Several pcriodtenl publications, illus¬ 

trative of e.xotic plants, h.sve been at diflerent times 
undertaken iii this country, and some have lieen con¬ 
tinued with great success f yet none of them can keep 
pace with the botanical riches daily flowing in upon us. 
The chief aim of the present undertaking is not to 
co-operate with those publications which only describe 
the plants actually blossoming in the English gardens; 
still less is it to interfere and contend with such 
pleasing and useful works ; it will rather be the ob¬ 
ject of our labours to introduce to the curious culti¬ 
vator, plants worthy of his acquisition from all parts 
of the globe, and to teach those who have correspon¬ 
dents abroad what to inquire for. Some opixrrtuuities 
also may fall in our way of making known the flowers 
of plants which have long been cultivated among ns 
w'ithuut producing fructification. Hence it will ap¬ 
pear how far they are worthy of that continued atten¬ 
tion which they have yet so ill repaid. Yet tliese 
are not onr only intentions. Any new or rare plants; 
any which have not been hitherto well delineated in 
their native colours; in short, any tiling worthy to 
gratify the botanical taste now so prevalent, will be 
the object of this work." 

Such then is the object of the present undertaking; 
and it is our business to inquire bow far that part of it 
which has already been published, may be found to 
correspond with, or to tend to the nccumplisbnient of, 
the object proposed. 

The materials, from which the plants described and 
figured in this work are to be selected, are the stores 
which Dr. Smith and Mr. Sowerby have been from 
time to time accumulating, together with Mr. Lam¬ 
bert’s New Holland Sketches, with which Dr. Smith 
has been entrusted, and of which the original speci¬ 
mens have been long in bis herbarium. To these are 
to be added Captain Hardwicke’s immense collection 
of botanical drawings, of which Dr. Smith has been 
requested to make use, and which he characterizes ns 
;* the most accurate and beautiful ever brought to 
England." Sir Joseph Banks also, with his accus¬ 
tomed liberality, has ottered out of the abundance 
of bis botanical stores any thing which may be de¬ 
sirable for this publication. 

With such a variety and abundance of materials at 
command, the public have every t^ng to hope for. 
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botli from Dr. Smith's well-known scientific qnalifica- 
tiiiiiH and Mr. Sowerby's professional skill. The 
work is published monthly, in iinmbers, each con¬ 
taining five plates. There is both a quarto edition 
and an octavo edition, the former five shillings a 
number, the latter two shillings and sixpence a num¬ 
ber. The octavo is ne.irlv on the plan of Mr. Sowerby’s 
English Botany. The quarto is on thicker paper and 
coloured in a more finished .style. The tenth number 
of the work is just published. 

NuMBKa 1. contains figiire.s and descriptions of the 
following plants; Hnmca clegans, Ditienia specio.sa. 
Blandfordti nobilis, and Goinpholodium grandifiorum. 
The plan, in the descriptive part, is first to give the 
class and orfier of the plant according to the Linnaean 
system : then its generic character; then its specific 
character where necessary ; then the synonyms where 
there aie any, and then the full de.scription, with any 
other particulars in the history of the plant, which 
may happen to be interesting. 

tiumta dedans, a native of New Holland.—Speci¬ 
mens had been long since sent to England ; but no 
Botanist could determine its genus or even its natural 
order, because it could not be brought to flower in 
this country, till in the summer of 1804, Lady Hume 
had .several plants blossom which grew from seed, 
communicated by Sir Joseph Banks. It is found to 
belong to the class Syngonesia and order Polyganiia- 
cqualis of the LinnaBan system, and from the charac¬ 
ter of its genus should be placed near die genus £u- 
patorinm. It has been named Huroea elegans in 
compliment to Lady Hume, with whom it first 
flowered in (his country. The figure exhibits a most 
beautiful representation of a leaf with part of the stem, 
and the elegant drooping panicle of the flower is 
designed and coloured in a style which affords a very 
convincing pro«f of the ability of the artist. 

We have been thus particular with regard to the 
present plant, because it exhibits one of the strongest 
proofs both of the utility of the work and of the con¬ 
sistency of the author in following up his plan. 
It was stated in the preface, as part of his object, to 
make known the flowers of plants which have been 
long cultivated among us without producing fructifi¬ 
cation. Now the very first plant of the first number 
is an example of this kind. It introduces to the bo¬ 
tanical world the knowledge of a plant according to 
the principles of science which had formerly bamed 
the researches of ail botanists that had examined it, 
because its parts of fructification were not lobe found. 

UluH^f'ordia fiobUiii.—‘A native of Port Jackson, 
a beautiful and elegant plant, of which there are said 
to be some living specimens in England, but we do 
not know that it has ever been figured before in any 
former or similar publication. Dr. Smith names it 
Blandfordia because Mr. Andrews’ Blan^otdia turns 
out to be the Galax of Linnaeus. This magnificent 
plant is admirably represented in the figure. The co¬ 
louring is most exquisite. 

Numbeh IL-~'rhis number contains Sododendron 
arboreum, Glaucium fulvum, Diuris punctata, Diuris 
aurea, and Dendrobium speciosum. 

liiHlodmdroa arforeum.—This new and magnificent 
species of Bodadendcon was fitst noticed by Captain 


Hardwicke, on the mountains which bound the^lains 
of Hindostan to the north, in The Jtm is 

columnar, 20 feet in height and as many inches iu 
diameter. The flowers are deep crimson. 7ihe des¬ 
cription here given, and the drawng from/vhich the 
figure was taken, were both madefoy C^ain Hard- 
wicke upon the spot. 

The rest of the plants contained in this number a'c 
well described and elegantly figured. 

Number III.—The third nwi^SlKKCxhtbits figures 
and descriptions of Dendrobium Hnn\iforme, Den- 
drobiiim punctatum, Ipomdp.sis elegaw, Ipomopsis 
iticonspicua, and Stratiotes alismoides. V 

Ipowupniit degiiiis. —Of this beautiful ^ant, about 
the genus of which there has been so njuK; nnr«»r_ 
tainty, a coloured plate is now for the first time ex¬ 
hibited. Linnaeus first made it a Polemonium and 
then an Tpomoea. Jus<.ii‘ii who is followed by Wiil- 
denow, thought it ntighl be reduced to his genus of 
Caiitua. But Dr. Smith agrees with Michaux in 
thinking that it possesses characters sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to constitute a new genus, and accordingly adopts 
his name. The figure was drawn from a s]:H:cimen 
raised last year in the garden of Messrs. Lee and 
Kennedy at Hammersmith. It certainly does not be¬ 
lie its name. There is an elegance and brilliancy in 
the flower that will always render it a favourite with 
the florist. 

Ipomopsis iticonspicua. —^This plant, which is also 
sufficiently distinct from all the genera of Linnaeus 
and Jufisieu, agrees completely in every botanical cha¬ 
racter with the foregoing. So much so, that it seems 
difficult “ to establish even a specific difference on 
sound principles." But it serves to confirm the Ipo- 
mopsia of Michaux. It was raised in 1793 by Mr. 
Hoy, at Sion House, from seed brought from 
America, and sketched by Mr. Sowerby in November 
of that year. 

Number IV.—^This Number contains the fiv^ol- 
lowing plants; Dilatris corymbosa, Linnm trigynu^^ 
Mespilus grandiflora, Bignonia nndulata and TetraLm 
theca ericifolia. Of these the four hut have been hiti 
therto but very little known to botanists, and some (»’ 
them never before figured or described, by whies 
means we perceive that the author continues to follow 
np the object of his undertaking by presenting to his 
readers much that is new and rare in botanical pro¬ 
ductions. 

Number V.—The plants contained in this Num¬ 
ber are Tetratheca glandulosa, Tetratheca tbymifolia, 
Mirabilis longjifiora, Hamellia patens, and Dillwynia 
ericifolia. 

Mirabili* longijiora .—^It appears that no cdonred 
figure of this elegant flower has ever been before pub¬ 
lished ; a circumstance somewhat strange, since even 
iu history as well as beauty and fn^rance render U an 
object of interest. 

DUhspnia ericifolia.—^ this genus there are now 
three species known, as enumerated by Dr. Smith in 
bis paper on the (tecandrous and papilionaceous plants 
of New Holland, pobiisfaed in the Annals of Botany, 

N” 3. It had bMn long known in the gree n-hoo^ 
about London, hut no one had ventur ed ' t d dteciite 
whether^ if In reality formed a distinct genus or not# 
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Smith did so in the paper above referred to. 
named it ^n honour of bis friend Mr. Lewis 
Diliwyn, well known as the author of an cx- 
‘ ork ou the Confervae. The figure of the 
HWe desc^ed, is the first that has ever been 

vT^This Number contains Dillwyiiia 


}a, Vimenaria denudata, Passitlora suberosa, 
The^f^itra ixioidM,^nd Dinris maculata. 

Number seventh Number contains fi¬ 

gures and des^iptions V the following plants j Cya- 
mus Neluml^ Crassula lactea, M.aleluca ericifolia, 
Malelnca nrcosa. As a specimen of the manner in 
which fo^^escriptive part of the work is executed, 
nfc the reader will be pleased to have the ac¬ 
count of the Cyamus Nelumbo given at full length : 

" POLVANDBIA Pohjgy^iia, 

Calyx of 4 or 5 leaves. Petals nuniuroiis. Nuts immer¬ 
sed in a cellular receptacle, each crowned with its own 
stigma. 

Leaves peltate, orbicidar, waved. Fool-stalks and flower- 
stalks prickly. 

Kii<e^s(. Tkcophrast. lib. 4. cap, 10. 

Nymphsea Nelumbo. Linn. Sp. PI. 730, «. Ait, H. 
Kew. V. 2. 227. 

N. indica major. Rumpk. Amhoin. v. (). lOs. t. 73. 
Nelumbo nucifer.t. Ceertn. Sem. v. 1. 73. t. ly. 
Nclumbiuin spceiosuiii. Willdcn. Sp. PI. v. 2. 12.'>8. 
TamarH. Rheed, Malab.v. 11. .'ip. t. 30. 

“ This splendid and celebr.ited plant is a native of still 
pools, and recesses in the margins of running streams, iu 
the East Indies ; growing, as Ruinphius informs us, in a 
deep muddy soil, in a depth of water not less than 2 or 3 
feet, nor more than (i. By attention to this information, 
and the contrivance of a deep tub in consequence of it, a 
plant of this $|Kx;ies was made to flower very iinciy, some 
years ago, in the Duke of Fortland's stove at Bulstrode, 
here Mr. Sowerby made a drawing of it. The Cyamus 
alffi^lossomcd last year at the Right Hon. Charles Gre- 
viUiff, and is to be found growing in several collections. 

' The root is very large and tuberous, black without, 

! hite within, throwing out numerous long fibres. licaves 
dical, on long, round, prickly, upright stalks, peltate, 
rcular, waved, smooth, rather glaucous, with many con- 
mtric radiating ribs ; when young they float on the water; 
but when at their full size, which U often 2 or 3 feet dia¬ 
meter, they rise 3 or 4 feet above it, becoming concave, 
and variously waved, twisted, or torn by the wind. Flow¬ 
ers on simple naked stalks, like those of the lc.ives, but 
rather taller, solitary, upright, very handsotne and fragrant, 
8 or 10 inches wide when fully ex|iandi;d, lasting for se¬ 
veral days. Calyx of 4 or 5 concave, mate, green leaves 
Petals numerous, ovate, acute, coiieav^ of a delicate 
pale rose-colour, marked with many crimson IongItudin.il 
libs, which being drawn more together as they approach 
the point, render tliat part of a deeiier hue. Stamens nu¬ 
merous, yellow, thread-shaped, knobbed, with oblong, 
lateral antheras. Germen superior, green, smooth, in¬ 
versely conical, its upper broad flat surface perforated with 
several holes,^ opening into as many cells. Each cell con¬ 
tains the rudiment of a seed, protruding tlirough the ori¬ 
fice, and crowned with an oblong, obtuse, perforated, 
yellow, permanent stigma. The whole germen becomes a 
coriaceous entire capsule, which in process of time sepa¬ 
rates from the stalk, laden vnth ripe oval nuts, and floats 
down the.wjtpr. The nuts vegetating, it becomes a cor¬ 
nucopia of young sprouting plants, which at Rngth break 
lowe from tneir coimnement, and take loot in Ae nuid. 


This peculiar mode of propagation has evidently occasioned 
the plant, in conjunction with water, lo be .adopted as the 
symM of fertility, in which point of view it has, from 
the remotest antiquity, l>een considered with religious ve¬ 
neration in India, and makes a conspicuous figure in the 
Mythology of that ancient country, it is most generally 
known to the learned of Europe uiKler the name of Lotus ; 
the natives of Hindustan call it Tamani ; the people of 
Ceylon Nelumbo. It has been confounded by very able 
writers, even lately, with the Lotus of Egypt, Nyinphtea 
Lotus of Linnipus; see Andr. Repos, t, iit)!, and Cutt. 
Mag. t 7[)7. We presume the latter to have bi-coine im* 
|>oriant in the F^yptian Mytholnrty only as a suhstittue for 
the former. Tlw Lotus of Egyiit is a real *Nymphira, 
liearing its seeds much in the manner of a |K>ppy, and 
scattering them iu«the mud. 'I'hcre is noiliidg peculiar in 
its appearance or mode of growth which could have caused 
it to be chosen for an ciubicrii of fertility, were it not from 
the general resemblance of its leaves and flowers to our 
plant, the original Lotus of India. Hence I have for 
some time presumed to deduce an argument in support oi 
the doctrine now prevalent, on other grounds, that the re¬ 
ligion of the E^ptians was adopted from the Eiut. 

“ Innumerable illustratiobs respecting the Tamard, 
Lotus, or Nelumbo, as connected with the poetry or reli¬ 
gion of the Hindus, may be found in the learned works of 
Sir W. Jones, Mr. Knight, and others. In the 4th vo¬ 
lume of the Amwnitates Academicte, p. 234, a carved 
horn of a rhinoceros, sent to Linnaeus from China, is des¬ 
cribed. This is now before me, and is an exquisite speci¬ 
men of oriental sculpture, evidently .alluding to the my¬ 
thology of India. The whole inverted base of the horn is 
carved into an elegant leaf Nelumbo, rising from the water 
amid a group of perforated Chinese rocks. It is encompas¬ 
sed with various plants of a more diminutive proportion; 
a peach tree and a medlar (or rather perhaps the mangostan) 
with Sagiilaria, Pathos, and the Nelimb,i>hsc]f in flower 
and seed, cover the outer surface. Some fantastic lizards, 
with bunches of grapes and the IJt-chi fruit in their mouths, 
are crawling over the whole. 

** We have to add some remarks on the botanical charac¬ 
ters and name of this plant. 

“ Adanson, Gasrtner, and Jussieu, and Willdenow are 
most unquestionably justified in sc|>arating it from Nym~ 
pk(sa, with which Linnaeus and other writers have con¬ 
founded it. The very peculiar fruit, unlike any thing else 
in the vegetable kingdom, and the stigmas, so totally dif¬ 
ferent from those of Nympha'it, suflicientlv distinguish it. 
The chief questiou in dispute is the iiaiiie. Nelnmbium is 
formed from Nelumbo, a Ceylon word cf very ronflned 
use. If it must have a liaroaruus appellation, Tamard 
would be preferable, as being in general use among the 
learned ana the vulgar tliroughout Hindustan. Happily 
we have no occasion to adopt either, for the plant has :u- 
ready a classical Greek name of mimary authority and an- 
tiquttv, being the real of Theophrastus, and there¬ 

fore ilie word Cyamus is what by every right and title be¬ 
longs to it. Nelumbo may be retained as .i specific name, 
rather out of deference to Linnaeus and Gaertner than for 
any good reason ; for Tamard being more universal would 
be'more proper, and speciosus, given by Willdenow, more 
expressive. We wish however to respect the right of 
priority, and to avoid all needless changes. 

•“We claim no merit in the restoration of this ancient 
generic name. Bodaiiis a Stapel in his Commentary on 
TTieophrastus, p. 446, and Hermann in his Paradisus 
Ralavus have amply illustrated the subject, and others, as 
Pluukenet, have alluded to it. But it is remarkable that 
no recent writer on the mytholo^cal history of the Ne¬ 
lumbo should have been aware of its being the celebrated 
I Skimisiai ot Pythagffican bean, whicli is so tvkient from tlw 
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description in Theophrastus. The ‘ cellular bead like a stood, and is therefore 
round wasp’s nest, with a bean in each cell projectinj; a (han the one that desc 
little beyond its orifice : the rose-coloured flower, twice as gystetn of Jussit 

large as a poppy,’ as well as all the rest of his account, arc (,.,bes gf plants is cc 
strikingly characteristic. By this discovery many things, . . , 

hitherto diflicult of explanation, arc elucidated. We can j * j 

no longer wonder at the prohibition of these beans to the to render the a 

Egyptian priests, or the disciples of‘Pythagoras. A plant *” present kind, 
consecrated to religions veneration its an cinblein of repro- who adopts it 

durtion and fertiliiv, would be very improper for the food, He lias at least made a 
or even the consideration, of [lersons dedicated to peciinar is the one who adhere 
purity. The higyptian priests were not allowed even to be blamed for so doin 
look «|ion it. Authors scarcely explain sulliciently whether gf merit to entitle the 
Py thagorag avoided it from respect or abhorrence. How- To those therefore 

ever that might he, we need not, in order to ascertain his __ ^ 

iiiotiws, hitVo recourse to anv of, the five re.asons supposed 'J . ’ . 
by Aristotle, nor to the conjeclurcs of Cicero. Neither description, lUustratct 
can there be any doubt that the prohibition given by Py- desirous to p 

thagorus was literal; and not merely allegorical, as forbid- niost pleasing and ei 
ding iiis followers to cat this kind of pulse, because the partial to the study 
magistrates in some places were chosen by a ballot with present publication as 
black and while beans, thereby giving them to understand of all similar publical 
that they should not meddle witli public aflairs. Such far- on the continent. V 
fetclicd explanations show the ingenuity of commentators fj.gj themselves much 
rather thiin their knowledge. Sowerl.y for e 

" As the Pythagorean prohibitions are now obsolete, ^ ■ , •' i 

perhaps these beans, imported from India, might not be 3ti we have 

Mnwcicome at our tables. The root of the Cijamus is also public with the cr 
used as fond, hut we have many vegetables preferable to it.” — 

Such is Dr. Smith’s account of the Cyamus Ne- I/le Poems oj Ossian, < 
lumbo, an account eminently distinguishable not only Maephers 

for the accuracy and classical elegance of the scientific Nohs iiiiU lllu 

description which it exhibits, but also for the pro- *’ 

found and learned disquisition displayed in the investi- A new edition of tl 
gatioii of the natural history of the plant and of the poems is no novelty tr 
uses to which,jt had been applied in the mythology of tippendages to the pre 
the Indians. and worthy of remai 

N i: M 111.11 VIII.—The reader will find in this Num- that in the Literary Ji 
her, Melaleuca thymifolia, Virgilia hclioides, Rud- fered some strictures i 
beckia pinnata, Epacris grandiflora, and Epacris ob- in which he bad unt 
tusifolia, all rare and beautiful plants tbenticity of Ossian’s 

Ni'MitKii IX.—^I'his number, the last which has own language, “top 
reached us, although we know there has been one to the deception for c 
published since, contains Drosera jieltata, Metrouderos this gentleman, wht 
htspida, Digitalis Tbap.si, Protea rosacea and Cam- from his own good i 
panula gracilis. tliat in the dissertatio 

At Protea roseacea we find Dr. Smith takes notice of pletely atchieved the i 
an unexpected attack which has been made upon him finishing blow was s 
in the preface of a periodical work of a similar na- With this view, he 1 
ture, in which the nntnral arrangement of Jussieu is assiduously in his voc 
adopted, and the chief fault which is found with the has at length prodiic 
present work seems to be its adopting of the sexual tached, in the form c 
system. The censure is expressed io the following to an edition of Ossi 
terms. “ In all similar publications which have hi- commentator is pecul 
therto appeared, not even excepting the most respect- text, his only aim is 
able, a considerable portion of each page h.is been author’s works were 
filled with usilfss rtpetitious of the classes, orders, and that even this transh 
generic characters of the sexual system.” On the out pilfering from otii 
present occasion we feel ourselves constrained to use After the utter cot 
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stood, and is therefore much more likely to be Asefnl 
than the one that describes and arranges accorAng to 
the system of Jussieu. The study of tlie,Ttatura! 
tribes of plants is certainly a very laudable^ursuit} 
but it does not seem to be yet qupe far^iough ad¬ 
vanced to render the adoption of in a work 

of the present kind. We do not hoover say that 
the one who adopts it is to be blamed on that^ccor:uT:. 
He has at least made a laudable aijtsrnpt- Butbkither 
is the one who adheres to the^^^erm of Linnaeus to 
be blamed for so doing. Bo’ll system!' have enough 
of merit to entitle them to the attentioit^of the public. 

To those therefore, who are lovers of .he Linnxan 
.system, who are admirers of accurate at.j concise 
description, illustrated by correct and elegant 
who are desirous to procure new information in the 
must pleasing and engaging manner, and who are 
partial io the study of exotics, we recommend the 
present publication as being the first in the first rank 
of all similiif publications, either in this country or 
on the continent. We are persuaded that the public 
feel themselves much indebted both to Dr. Smith and 
to Mr. Sowerliy for engaging in the present tinder¬ 
taking, and we have no doubt that it will meet from 
the public with the encouragement which it deserves. 


The Poems of Ossian, SfC. containing the Poetical Works 
of James Maepherson, Esc/, iu Prose and Rhhme: 
u'lih Notes anil lllust rut ions. li/j Malcolm Laing, 
‘lioLs.Sra. 1/. 10.v. Longman if Co. 1S.05. 

A new edition of the English translation of Ossian's 
poems is no novelty to the public; but there are some 
appendages to the present edition abundantly curious 
and worthy of remark. Our readers will recollect 
that in the Literary Journal for August IhOl', we of¬ 
fered some strictures on a dissertation of Mr. Laing, 
in which he bad undertaken to overthrow the au¬ 
thenticity of Ossian’s poems, and according td^is 
own language, “ to put an end to the controversy ait,/! 
to the deception for ever.” It appears, however, thi^ 
this gentleman, whether from our suggestions 
from his own good sense, has been led to suspeal 
tliat in the dissertation alluded to, he had not comt 
pletely atchieved the meditated overthrow, and that a ,-, 
finishing blow was still wanting to the enterprize^ 
With this view, he has since been labouring most 
assiduously in his vocation as a controversialist; and 
has at length produced the fruits of his labour at¬ 
tached, in the form of preface, notes and appendix, 
to an edition of Ossian’s poems. The object of the 
commentator is peculiar, as instead of illustrating the 
text, his only aim is to prove that the whole of the 
author’s works were written by bis translator, and 
that even this translator coaid not write a line with¬ 
out pilfering from others. 

After the utter contempt which Mr. L. had in his 


the language of the shepherd in Virgil, and to declare dissertation expressed for the poems of Ossian, one 
*' Non nostrum inter vos tantas componcre lites.” may reasonably wonder that be should have under- 
But still we may be allowed to express our opinion, taken the labour of compiling a minute commentary 
which is that considering the piescnt state of the upon them, and have given such trash to the public 


science, and the previous qualifications of such as are 
most likely to purchase works of this kind, the pub¬ 
lication, which describes and arranges according to the 
l,innaeao systcjn, will be much more easily under- 


upon them, and have given such trash to the public 
in so splendid a form. But it appears that the disser¬ 
tation, tacked as it was to the History^f Scotland, 
had not shttained a sofHciently wide circulation to 
satisfy the ambitiou of a keen controversialist} and 
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the '■VO additional volarncs of trite controversy which 
loadt^d that vehicle on its second appearance, were 
not lively to accelerate its circulation. On the otlier 
hand, \^he poems of Ossian are in the hands of eiery 
one, a copy ff them is accounted as indispensa¬ 
ble to a Ifhrafy Thomson's Seasons or any favourite 
English cii:«r!ds' A handsome edition of these 
poems was therefore likely to sell, and to carry along 
with it into the world notes or any other appendage 
that might be, 'atu’/jhed to it. We must therefore 
applaud tlte prudence of Mr. L. for chusing this 
more promis-'ng vehicle for his dissertations. His are 
not the oi^ commentaries which have acquiicd a 
chance op surviving many years by a sinrilar expe¬ 
dient..-'"' 

in the preface, Mr. Laing gives an account of the 
nature of his work, and of what he supposes to be 
the present state of tlte controversy in respect to f)s- 
siaii’s poems. He fust gives us to understand that 
what we are to look for in his notes is chiefly a de¬ 
tection of those plagiarisms which he supposes Mac- 
pherson to have made from various writers. In our 
review of Mr. L.’s dissertaiion, we had occasion to 
notice the ludicrous length to which lie there carried 
his pro|>ensity for tracing poetical imitations ; hut in 
the present work he far outdoes his former self in 
this respect. That many images and similes in Fingal 
and other poems of Ossian should h‘'ar some rescra- 
hlance to those which occur in other ancient and mo¬ 
dern poets has never been disputed; nay, it is utterly 
impossible it should be otherwise, as they have all 
necessarily employed the same mental faculties in ob¬ 
serving and lepresenting the same objects—the human 
species and the other works of nature Maepherson, 
instead of attempting to conceal these resemblances 
between Ossian and other poers, has been at pains to 
point them out, and in doing so has frequently dis- 
Jrqyered similarities where we most own we should 
i^er have tlionght of looking for them. But in 
Kracing resemblances, Mr. L. far outdoes Maepherson 
iatid indeed every other commentator, unless we ex- 
rcept those learned men who have found all the mo¬ 
dem discoveries of science and art clearly pointed out 
in the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. If Ossian speaks 
of a spear, a line is produced in which Homer does 
the same; if he mentions a cloud, or a mountain, or | 
a valley, or even introduces the epithets lofty, broken, 
or flowery, the same terms are found in passages of 
Milton, Thomson, &c. &c.; and, therefore, they 
must have been stolen from the latter and inserted in 
the poems of Ossian. Such imitations are a clear 
proof that these poems ate all a forgfty of Maepher- 
aon’s! 

Mr. Laing seems Indeed to be apprehensive lest the 
dullness of bis readers should not enable them at all 
times to perceive wherein the resemblance of his pa¬ 
rallel passages consists. He therefore not only dis¬ 
criminates the phrases or words, on which he rests, by 
italics, but generally subjoins a commentary to shew 
how this correspondence may be construed into an 
imitation. Of this mode we have an example in a 
note which we extract at random from bis comments 
on Fingal. The passage in the text is.as follows: 

Ca-oit trembles as he dies! HU white bi&u is stained 

voi. V, • 


with blood ; his yellow hair Jrclrhcd in the dust of his 
native land ! He oficn liacl S)>rp.id ihc fvast where he fell. 
He often th«-re had raised the voiro of the harp: when hU 
dogs leapt around fur Joy, and die youths of (lie chscc 
prepared the bow!" 

On this Mr. L. thus comments: 

“ //ss white brefist is stained with blood ; hh uet'etf 
hnir is stretched in (he dust o/his natit eland.] l^orB’s 
Jtoircr, Iliad, vi. 15. 

Next, Teuthra's son distainrd the sands with blood; 

Axvln.s, kospitnhle, rich, and good ; 

In fair Arisln-'s wails, his native place. 

He held his .scat, a friend to hiiinan race; 

Ji'ast hj the toad, liis ever-o|teii door • 

Olilige.J the wcallliy, and relieved the poor. 

A.s Teuilira's /Ar sands wi>k%lood. Ca-oll's 

while breast is sttuned with bloodi As the hospitable 
Axylus dwelt .at Arishe, his notiue plate, Ca-oli^ yellow 
hair is spread in the dust of his naitve land ; and as the 
friend of mankind kept open house by the road side for ihe 
reception of strangers, t'a oil, by an iuiprovemeni not «n- 
worthy of a modem, had often spread the feast on the very 
spot where he fell.” , 

Here we learn from Mr. Laing that when one poet 
says the breast of his he> o was staintd Kith blood ; and 
another that the sands Kcre died nith the blood of his 
hero ; or w'hen one poet mentions that his hero uas 
killed in his native land ; and another that his hero 
lived in his native 'plait —the former may be accounted 
a direct plagiarist from the latter. But why tho 
images which Ossian employs might not have occur¬ 
red to Ossian, as well as those Homer employs to 
Homer, we are still at a loss to know ; nor can wc, 
even with the assistance of Mr. L.’s commentary, 
perceive how it is possible that the passage whicli he 
has produced from Pope's Homer should have sug¬ 
gested even one of the ideas here expressed by Ossian. 
Such are the imitations which Mr. L. brings forward, 
and such the mcaus which he employs to quicken the 
penetration of his readers. To quote all his parallel 
passages in which it is quite as ridiculous to suppose 
any imitation, would be to quote nearly all that he 
has produced. I'o those cf our readers who can 
amuse themselves with such eflbrts of misapplied in¬ 
genuity, we can recommend Mr. L.'s parallel passages 
as a rich treat. He does not indeed always favour his 
readers with a commentary pointing out the coinci¬ 
dence, as in the instance above quoted : he frequently 
merely produces the parallel passage, puts some words 
into italics, and then leaves the reader to guess at the 
imitation. We confess that they roost have a better 
knack at guessing than we can preteud to, who can 
on these occasions supply what the commentator has 
left undone. 

As the imitations which it is possible to compre¬ 
hend are, even according to Mr. L.’s comments, 
chiefly verbal, they might in most instances be al¬ 
lowed, without throwing any doubt on the authenticity 
pf the poems. They might have arisen from the 
taste of the translator having been formed on the mo* 
dels which he is here supposed to have imitated; and 
a different translation might, although equally or 
more literal, destroy even the most distant resem¬ 
blance. We And the literal translations given of 
some pieces of Ossian, in the Report of the Highland 
3 P 
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Society, extremely different in the form of expression 
from Macpherson, although the idea is the same. 
This is the case even in the fragment of Carricthura, 
from which he avowedly translated. 

As far as word.s and forms of expression merely 
are concerned, it i ? at le.ist possible that Macpherson, 
in translating, may have had his eye on the p.irallel 
passages which Mr. Laing adduces. Eut that a poet, 
by borrowing a scrap from one author and a scrap from 
another, should have been able to produce images and 
descriptions, and c»en to manufacture whole poems 
w'hich have an air of orii'inality, and wliich in their 
genera! tenor bear no resemblance to any one of lho.se 
pieces from die fragments of which they are composed, 
are suppositioys which, we mustmvn, exceed our faith. 

One detection from imitation on which Mr. L. pe¬ 
culiarly insists, is the apparently measured prose in 
which Macpherson writes. He affirms, (and affir¬ 
mations are all the arguments which on such occa¬ 
sions he accounts it necessary to produce) that Mac¬ 
pherson borrowed liis idea of measured prose from 
Ixnith’s explaufiiion of Hebrew' poetry, which " con¬ 
sists neither of numbers, nor of ihymc, nor of any 
regular or perceptible feet; but of periods divided 
info two or more corresponding clauses, of the same 
structure, and nearly of the same length j the se¬ 
cond clause containing gcucrnlly a repetition, a con¬ 
trast, or an amplitlcaiion of the sentiment expressed 
in the first} and the result of these responses or 
parallelisms, is a sententious harmony or measured 
prose which even our translation of the Bible has pre¬ 
served.’' Thus 

" O sing unto the I..or(i a new song; 

Sing unto the [x>rd all the earth. 

Sing unto \he Lord, bless his name.” 

Or, without the repetition, 

" For, lo, the winter is past. 

The rain is over and gone } 

The flowers ap]x:ar on the earth.” 

In the same manner, says Mr. 1.,, the beginning of 
Fingal and other parts of Ossian may be found mea¬ 
sured ; 

" Ciithullin sat by Tara’s w’all; 

By the tree of the rustling sound. 

His spear leaned against a rock, 

His shield lay on grass by his side.” 

It is usual with men to prefer a quaint h)rpotbesis to 
the most obvious solution, and it is not therefore 
wonderful that Mr. L. should do so on the present 
occasion, when this hypothesis makes for his argu¬ 
ment. But had he allowed himself to enquire whe¬ 
ther it was possible for Macpherson to have translated 
his author literally, and yet to have tnoided this mea¬ 
sured prose, he would have found no occasior to have 
sought its origin in tlie criticisms of Louth. What¬ 
ever is written in one language in verse must, if 
translated at all literally, still preserve in another lan¬ 
guage, something of a measured cadence to the ear 
and still more present a measured appearance to the 
eye, if the lines are printed separately. Thus in a 
stanza of the Carmen Seculare of Horace: 

Dianam tenerae dicite virgines; 

IntoDsum, pueri, dicite Cynthium, 

Latonainqne sapremo 
Dilcctam penitus JovL 


Diana, sing, ye tender virgins; 

Sing, ye youths, the beardless Cynthius, 
Anc! I.atoiia beloved 
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Deeply by Jove supreme. 

But if in a literal translation from Latin O' Greek 
the measured cadcncc is tiecessarimin soma degree 
preserved, much more must it be so a translation 
from any language where inversion is not allowed to 
such a degree as to confound lines together. From 
the difterent degree of inversion allowed in the Latin 
and Fughsli languages, it was iq^possible in the above 
stanza not to interchange a word between the third 
and foiuth lines ; and hence when these t^vo lines are 
printed as prose, the cadence is wliolly lost ‘o the ear 
as well as the appearance of measure to tii„ ey e— 

“ And Latona beloved deeply by Jove suprciiieT^ 
Here the sense requires a pau.se after deqdy } and no¬ 
thing but the appearance of metre to the eye can in¬ 
duce the reader to pause at helot ed. In the Hebrew 
metre, on the other hand, it appears that the sense 
usu.ally closes at the end of each line, and hence 
the translators of the Bible have l>ecn enabled gene¬ 
rally to translate line fur line, without the cadence 
being lost, or the pause altered, even when the trans¬ 
lation is printed as prose and the appearance of 
metre is lost to the eye. “ For, lo! the winter is 
past; the rain is over and gone: the flowers appear 
on the earth.” 

The Gaelic poetry in this res))ect resembles tlie 
Hebrew} and the sense usually terminates with each 
line, at Jeast so far as not to cause the pause to be 
altered, even when a literal translation is printed in 
the form of prose. Thus in a literal translation 
which is given, in the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society, of an old Gaelic poem found 
in the Dean of Lismore’s collection : 

“ Long do the clouds this night surround me j 
I.X)ng to me was the night that is past; 

For the day that is come 1 have longed, 1 

While slowly roll'd the day before.” '-I 

In tliese lines no change as to the cadence or pause U 
can take place, although they were to be printed inf'' 
prose, and to lose every appearance of metre to the 1 
eye. Here then we find the obvious solution of Mac- > 
pherson's measured prose: it was the necessary and 
unavoidable consequence of translating literally from 
tlie language from which be did tran^ate. Had hia 
translation not exhibited mea.«ured prose, had it for 
example been like the loose and unequal periods of 
Telemachus, it must inevitably have been concluded, 
either that he had not at all translated the poems from, 
the Gaelic, or aMeast that he bad not translated them 
literally. Such is the origin of that mysterious mea¬ 
sured prose, which the vrits of Mr. L. have been so 
hard at work to develope, and which he has at length 
fortunately and triumphantly discovered in Loutb’a 
Explanation of Hebrew po^iy 1 

From Mr. L.'s supposed imitatbni, iittb danger is 
to be apprehended to die fame of Onian. There is, 
however, another circumstance in respect to his com¬ 
mentaries which, while it shews the spirit of the 
commentator, may midead the uninformed. In his 
preface he tnforms us that " not onfy Maepberson’s 
hUtorical dibertations, but m»nj/ of his notes, art re- 
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jected, at fall nf faltthaod, and Blair’s critical dister 
latiwi is also omitted, as tt can do no honour nov' to 
his mctnon/." Here we have an admirable precaution 
employod to prevent the reader from being misled by 
falsehood, and a delicate tenderness displayed for Dr. 
Blair's reputation ! But how is it proved that these 
rejected disseuations and notes of Macpherson’s arc 
full of falsehood I Mr. Laing tavs they are so. And 
how does it appear that Dr. Blair’s dissertation would 
now do no honour t<i his memory ? Mr. Laing .stirs 
it would not. And certainly Mr. I,aiiig had very 
good reason for sailing so. Macpher.soii, from his 
acquaintanoe with the language, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of tlAi Highlanders of Scotland, and from the 
attfiRtldn he had paid to its antiquities, was enabled to 
collect a nnmber of facts, and also point out a variety 
of circumstances in the poems of Ossian, which both 
tended to establish their authenticity, and toascertain 
the era at which they Were produced. Dr. Blair had 
made extensive and minute inquiries into the authen¬ 
ticity of these pf)ems at a jreriod when particular in¬ 
formation could still be procured, and when many of 
the persons who lurnished the originals to Maepher- 
son were still alive : his acquaintance with the poetry 
of various nations, and bis cultivated taste in polite 
literature, enabled hitn to appreciate the merits of 
Ossian’s poetry, as well as to ascertain from intrinsic 
evidence, the state of society which they described : 
and in consequence, his dissertation containing the re¬ 
sult of his inquiries, and drawn up with perspicuity 
and elegance, carries almost irresistible conviction to 
the unprejudiced reader. 'Phe notes and dissertations 
of men so well informed on the subject were rather 
dangerous things when put into the scale against Mr. 
Laing's parallel passages and sayings. It was there¬ 
fore prudent to keep them out of sight as much as 
possmle, and also to give them so bad a name as that 
the reader should have no inclination to inquire after 
■ tm. The reader who purchases Mr. Laing’s edi¬ 
tion finds only what can be said against the authen- 
Itidty of Ossian’s poems, and nothing that has been 
Tsa'id in their favour; and lest he should be inclined 
I also to purchase Macpherson’s edition, and to look 
' into the other side of the question, he is informed by 
Mr. L. that what he will find there is full of false¬ 
hood, and dishonourable to the memory of the writers. 
If every reader would take Mr. Laing’s word for this, 
and if every bookseller could be prevailed upon to re¬ 
print only Mr. Laing’s edition, his business would be 
effectually accomplished, as all the world would have 
only one side of the question in their hjnds; and every 
one knows that where only one side of (he question 
is heard, it scarcely ever fails to ap'^rear the right side. 

Hotyever justifiable such a manoeuvre may appear 
in the eyes of a controversialist— dolus aut rirtus quis 
in haste reqmrit ?—we cannot help regretting that it 
should have been practised on the present occasion, 
as it greatly dimioishes the value of a very pretty edi- 
tiou of the poems. Had the notes and dissertations, 
which are omitted, been retained, the reader would 
have had an opportunity of hearing both sides of the 
onesUon; a circumstance which would have rendered 
tne present edition more valuable than any other. 
But as the matter now standi instead <» jaany his . 
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torical and critical illustrations from men v'ho had 
the ojjportunity and had taken pains to become well- 
nformed on the subject, the reader has merely the 
conjectures and assertions of a controversialist, who 
is ignorant of tbs language, manners, customs, and 
antiquities of the people to whom the poems be'long, 
and who is determined to believe luithing that does 
not make for his own opinions. Mr. Laing indeed 
supplies the place of the historical notices of Blmr 
and Macplierson by others of his own ; but where he 
procured these notices or on what authority they test 
is uncertain, for they are presented to the reader 
merely as Mr. Laing’s sailings. They arc*chiefly the 
same with those which he formerly advanced in his 
Dissert.rtion, such as that “ there nev<# was a Ditiid 
in Scotland," that the present Highlanders are not 
descended from the aboriginal inhabibints of their 
country,” &c. Ike. Our remarks on these assertions 
we I have already delivered in our review on Mr. 
I,aing’s Dissertation, in the Literary Journal for Au¬ 
gust iJiOt-, to which we beg leave to refer the reader. 

In his I)issertatiun Mv. Laing bad quoted a poem 
called the Highlander, and attributed to Maepherson. 
from which he concluded that as Maepherson was 
from hence proved to be a poet, he must necessarily 
have written the poems of Ossiau. The Highlander, 
which resembles some of the pieces of Blackmore, 
was in every thing so dissimilar to the poems of 
Ossian, that it was necessary to allow this piece to 
have been written “ during Macpherson’s apprentice¬ 
ship to the muses,” although it appeared only about 
two years before the fragments of Ossian to which it 
is so dissimilar. Mr. L. has now' produced two other 
early poems of Maepherson, as weJi as a number 
more which are gleaned from some old magazines 
and collections of poetry, and which Mr. L. affirms 
to be Macpherson’s. From these pieces we would 
draw exactly the reverse of Mr. L.’s conclusion ; for 
not one of them, of which there is the smallest evi¬ 
dence that it was written by Maepherson, bears any 
more resemblance to the {Ktems of Ossian, than 
Wilkie’s Epigoniad does to Paradi.se Lost, or Kotze¬ 
bue’s dramas to the plays of Sbakspeare. Much of 
the decision must in this case undoubtedly depend on 
the taste of (he reader; but to us it appears perfectly 
incredible, even were there no other evidence to be 
procured, that the same author should have produced 
Fingal and the Highlander, or Darthula and the 
Hunter. 

In his preface Mr. Laing takes occasion to advert 
to the evidence in favour of the authenticity of Os¬ 
sian, which is presented in the Dissertatiuii and Ap¬ 
pendix of Blair and in the Report of the Committee 
of the Highland Society. He does not indeed enter 
minutely into the merits of this evidence, for that 
might have been troublesome, and might have more¬ 
over excited some doubts in the minds of his readers-; 
|ibut contrives to make very short work of the matter 
by means of certain rules of weighing evidence, 
which many controversialists would be very glad to 
adopt. Whatever is stated in opposition to his opi¬ 
nions is not deserving of the least attention, for the 
person who states it is either unworthy of credit, 
or has received false information from others or 
3 P 2 
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indeed from hi» own scniief; while on the otiicr band, secret is to be implicitly believed, and even Macpher> 
whatever makes for him is to be received implicitly as sun’s own word is to be received gospel, for here 
indisputable truth, even on the testimony of the very be has gut on the right side of the question. In con- 
same persons who were so cgrcgiously mistaken when tirmatiun of this important narrative there is also 
they witnessed against him. By means of these rules another; a Scotch clergyman bapprmed to dine fre- 
, for weighing evidence, Mr. L. easily makes terrible qiiently at Antwerp some years ago with an English 
execution among the testimonies adduced by Dr. general, who told this clergyman that an old and inti- 
filair and the Committee. Thus Dr. Blair is declared mate (but nameless) companion of his and Maepher- 
to have garbled and distortetl tlie evidence he pro- son's had told him, that he was told by Maepherson, 
cured; Sir John Maepherson, who produced some of “that having given an exceeding good poem to the 
the originals of Ossian, is found “ to have been then public, which passed unnoticed, he then published, as 
a young man, full of zeal for the supposed honour of ancient, some i'ragments of his own, which were so 
his coniitryf,” and therefore Mr. L. concludes that his much applauded, that henceforth he resdlved to give 
word is good for nothing without other vouchers: the world enough of such ancient poetry.”' The ori- 
Dr. Fergusonlu direct evidence that h<t“ had seen old gin of this wondrous table-talk tale, our rcad’A’: _will 
manuscripts in Maepherson’s possession” is set aside [icrceive, is like that of the Nile bid in obscurity ; 
on the ground that his memory has merely “ been although from the term " old and intimate compa- 
playing fantastic tricks upon him :” the corresponding nion,” it seems to be referred like the preceding tale 
declaration of Dr. Hugh Maclcod, professor of to Sir John Elliot. 

Church HUtory of Glasgow, *' that he had seen and Now* this testimony of Sir John Elliot, although 
examined several Gaelic manuscripts, partly written according to Mr. Laing's rules for weighing evidence 
upon vellum, and apparently of great antiquity, in it be perfectly indisputable, might however according 
the possession of Mr. Maepherson, containing por> to the common rules admit of son.e doubt. If we 
tion.H of poetry mixed with other compositions,” is may believe Mr. Laing, Maepherson’s "morals were 
passed over as altogether unworthy of notice : the not such as to refute the charge of his being one of 
declarations of Mr. Gallic that Fingal was translated the first literary impostors in modern timesand if 
by his iirc-side, of Ewan Maepherson that he had this so, certainly Sir John Elliot's extreme intimacy 
written down some of the poems for Maepherson witli Maepherson is at least no pledge for his strict 
from the mouths of the persons who repeated them, veracity in literary matters. His testimony is besides 
and of Captain Morrison that he bad assisted at the directly contradicted by all Maepherson’s pubhc de¬ 
translation—are all passed over with the same discreet claratiocs, as well as by the public declarations of so 
silence: in short, the whole of the evidence con- many persons at least equal in respectability to himself, 
tamed in the appendix to Blair’s Dissertation, as well But even allowing that Sir John Elliot only repeated 
as that subjoinai to the Report of the Committee of w'hat he had actually heard from Maepherson, how 
the Highland Society, of which wc gave an analysis comes it that the latter should be supposed to speak the 
in onr last, is without ceremony declared by Mr. L. truth in this one instance and to have lied down-right 
to "amount to nothing!!!” Is it to be w-ondered all the rest of his life ? If a thief who had never been 
that Mr. I.,aing, proceeding by this rule, should still known to do an honest deed in his life, and who besides 
find that truth is wholly on his side ? had made a full confession of his villainies before tbo 

A curious example of Mr. Laing’s manner of jury, should, at the foot of the fatal tree, have wbis«v 
weighing evidence is presented in respect to Mac- pered into the ear of one of his brethren, that in tnitJtir> 
pherson himself. Maepherson had from the com- he was no thief but a person possessed of allthe oft^V 
inencement of his undertaking declared the transla- dinal virtues—would this whisper be sufficient to^' 
lions he published to be mere translations; he had make us regard him as a very worthy man ? .The ai- 
made from time to time afterwards the most solemn leged whisper of Maepherson is iniuh of the same 
declarations to the same effiset; persons living in the nature with that of the thief. He had written a good 
greatest intimacy with him never heard an expression deal of poetry, but none in any degree resembling that 
from him in opposition to this testimony, even in his of Ossian, he had declared a thousand times both in 
most unguarded moments;*—all those declarations, private and public, that Ossian’s poems were none of 
however, are accounted of no weight whatever; his, and that the highest merit he could aspire to was 
they proceed from one of the first literary impostors that of their translator; he, however, once vpon a timCf 
in modern times,” and—are in opposition to Mr. unsaid all that'fie had thus said and actually owned 
Laing's opinions. It apjtears that Dr. Anderson has himself the author of Ossian’s poems. Maephersoa 
been authorized by the Bishop of Dromore to declare certainly had inducements to make such an avowal, 
that Sir John Elliot bad told the Bishop, that be him- and also to make it in a whisper to a. friend. Ht* own 
self had been told by Maepherson, that " ail the madrigals could not, he knew, procure him any repu- 
poems published by him as translations of Ossian tation whatever as a poet; the translations he had 
were entirely of his own composition.” This Sir published were, on the other hand,. universally read 
John Elliot, with whom the important secret was de- and admired; tlwir authenticity was called in question^ 
posited, was, it seems, a physician in London, and and merely to aver they were his own compositions 
the intimate friend of Maepherson. In all this might transfer to him the fame of Ossian and hand 
round-about story, every successive depositary of the his name down to posterity. This was too great 9 
• See Dr. Carlyle’s letter in the Appendix to the Report of the temptation even for greater hon«ty than Mr. L wiU 
Conuniuce of the Highland Society, See. allow ta IHacpherson j butat the same time he waa 
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aware that many persons were still alive who had 
furnished him with the originals, and many more who 
could testify their existence. An open avowal was 
therefore likely to produce immediate contradiction, 
and to snatch the undeserved |jure\ with ignominy 
from his brow: it was therefore most prudent to hint 
his claims at first in a casual whis|ier to a friend, to 
give them in this manner a gradual publicity, and 
leave it for some future detector of forgeries to place 
his poetical fame on a fnm toundation. 

But one of the most curious efforts of Mr. L. to 
make evidence appear just such as he would have it, 
majr he seen in his remarks with respect to the origi¬ 
nal's of the Address to the Sun in Carthon, which had 
been transmitted to the Highland Society from diffe- 
rent Hands. One copy of this address had been pro¬ 
cured from Mr. Mackinnon, a gentleman w'ho had 
received it in the year 1780 from Captain Morrison, 
who had assisted Maepherson in transcribing and 
translating the poems of Ossian. 1'his copy Captain 
Morrison, in a declaration contained in the Report of 
the Committee, (p. 17 O) states he found among the 
papers collected by Maepherson, while he was em¬ 
ployed in transcribing them. The other copy was 
sent to the Committee along with the Address to the 
Sun in Carrickthura, by the Rev. Mr. Macdiarmid of 
Weem, who states that he had taken them down thirty 
years before from tlie mouth of an old man in Glen- 
lyon, who had learnt them in his youth |'roni people 
in the same glen, which must have been long before 
Maephersoh was born. These are stubborn facts; 
and it is not to be wondered at that they were pecu¬ 
liarly disagreeable to Mr. Laing, since he had already 
piqued himself on discovering from whence the Ad¬ 
dress to the Sun had been pilfered by Maepherson. 
The way which Jie takes to get rid of this direct evi¬ 
dence is not a little extraordinary. In our review of 
Mr. Laing’s Dissertation^ (August 1804} we had in¬ 
serted a copy of the original of the Address to the Sun 
in Carthon, along with a literal translation, to shew 
■ the absurdity of Mr. L .’5 pretended plagiarisms. We 
then stated that the copy we inserted bad been pro¬ 
cured by the Rev. Mr. Irvine from Captain Morrison, 
who had taken it down from the mouth of an old man 
in the isle of Sky. At the same time we asserted that 
a similar copy bad been proctri%d by the Rev^ Mr. 
Macdiarmid from an old man in Gienlyon, a state¬ 
ment which is confirmed by that gentleman's letter to- 
(he Committee in 1801. On this statement of ours 
Mr. L. attempts to found an argument for rejecting 
the testimony of this gentleman. He asserts that .our 
atateraent with respect to the old mao in the isle of 
Sky was merely ** a gratuitous- assertion of our own 
framed for the support of an atgumentat the same 
time he asserts that our review of his-Dissertation was 
written by a son of the Rev. Mr. Maediarmid’s} and 
hence he concludes that as the ton has told a stor/, 
the father is entirely unworthy of credit. This is 
certainly a new and carious-rale for deciding upon the 
validity of testimony,, and, if correct, would in many 
doubtful cases afford a very desirable test of the de¬ 
gree of credit due to a witness. AUiough bis own 
character for veracity could not be direra}^a 8 certained; 
yet if that of any bis blood relaliona were known, 
vot. V, 


it would do quite as well. If his son h.=id told stories, 
his teilimony would without further hesitation be 
wholly rejected; if it was his cousin-german ih.at 
h-ad fiilsified, his evidence would be liable to niiu li 
suspicion j and pcrU.ips, if the falsifier were a .step fiA- 
ther removed, the witness would only be subjected to 
a very strict cross-examination. 

But before Mr. L, had ventured to found iris Dog¬ 
berry argument on a supposed mistatement of ours, 
he should at least have been at the tiouble to ascertain 
whether it was in fact a mistatement. He Indeed 
asserts that Mr. Irvine assured him “ 8 e had given no 
Information whatsoever concerning;, the fictitious old 
man in the? Isle df Sky.” To this wc must answer 
that if Mr. Laing has not misunderstood the informa¬ 
tion he received from Mr. Irvine, Mr. Irvine’s me¬ 
mory must have failed him on this occasion j for on 
the very copy, which was procured from him for in¬ 
sertion in our review, was written in his own hand— 
" Taken hi/ Captain Morrison from the inoiith oj an ohl 
man in Sk i/e, in the year I7() i."—With regard to this 
fact Mr. Laing may satisfy himself by applying either 
to Mr. Irvine, or to us, or to the gentleman through 
whose hands he understands the copy was transmitted 
to us. Whether this account of the old man in Sky 
was merely a conjecture of Mr. Irvine’s own, or whe¬ 
ther he had it from Captain Morrison, wc shall not 
pretend to determinej but we believe no one will al¬ 
ledge that the information was not communicated ta 
ns in such a shape as to w'arrant onr giving it to tlie 
public. We must, however, caution our readers 
against supposing that we w'ould on this occasion 
make any insinnnliun whatever to the discredit of Mr. 
Irvine. Captain Morrison acted as amanuensis to 
Maepherson; he also lived in the isle of- Sky during 
Maepherson’s tour 5 he may have therefore taken 
down the address from an old man’s mouth for Mac- 
plierson; or he may have-learnt from Maepherson 
that it was so taken down: and he may have given 
information of’ this sort to Mr. Irvine. That gentle¬ 
man may have also written the above inscription on a 
copy of the Address to the Sun, w’iihout any inten¬ 
tion of misleading; and he may have afterwards for¬ 
gotten that’he had written this information, and conse¬ 
quently-'denied that he had given it, without any So- 
teation of prevarication. Circumstances which appear 
great’to an eager controversialist, and which ma^e a 
deep inapression on his memory, often appear ver 
trivial and are readily forgotten by persons whe^ 
minds arc occupied with other affairs ; but we are^ 
to conclude, because a man’s memory fails him i/'p'* 
spact to some minute particulars in w’hich 
little interested, that therefore he is a nvm of^ 
racity. The rashness and confidence with wlf^ Mr. 
Laing accuses us of falsehood on this occa'®** 
teach the public to estimate what credit is-fo® I® I*** 
other numerous assertions by which he I® 

render suspected the testimony of so man; respectable 
persons. 

It is observed by Mr. Laing, that «• copy we in¬ 
serted corresponds exactly with that c®* I® re* Com¬ 
mittee by Mr. Macdiarmid, while itHfiw i® ^recs 
from that transmitted by Mr. M^l^’renon, and re¬ 
ceived by him from Captain Morllwn. From hence 

3 r 3 6' 
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Mr. L. conduvies that Cjptain Moitisoii nuist have got sonable to suppose ii failed him in on? circumstance 
lH>th copies fiom Macphci'son, who w vote both; that .is in so m.iny others. These suppositions are con- 
lie first obtained from Macph-'isoii an incorrect one, lirined by Captain Morrison having also in his pos- 
■>(’which he g ive Mr. Mackinnon a copyj th.it he af- .seasioii a copy of ilie Address in Carrfethura, which 
t I wauls obtained from Macpiicrson a tii.iio fiiii‘>iied Mr. iMacdiainiid procured at the same time with the 
o le, of V, hich also he iiarl giuii away co[)‘.l i, one of other. Captain Morrison makes no mention of this 
'.diuh had fallen into Mr. .Nhiuli.iiiu:d's h.n.d'j; that latter piccu in lii» declaration, nor how he came 
ti'ercl'ore the oKl man in Glcniyon from wh.m) Mi. by it. 

’vlin.harinid slates lie recciied hi« ctipv was no otln i As to the “ old man in Clonlyon” from whom Mr. 
tii.in \I..iison h'lnsdi; w hence the isilcrci.ce nocts- Maccliarniid, in his letter to the Committee, states he 
s.iniy ii t!..it |li:-whole of Mr. Maciii tnnid's lesliiijony received the Addresses to the Sun, and whom Mr. 


i; a tisiU!’ -'.I f,!0.->i.'iioi>.i. 'i’nls ingoinoiis theoiy, how- | 
peer, we i»c’g Jc.i'.e to rej'.ct, tor the two philo30phic<il 
Kas jiis, lii.it it idfMt I'onii'icd in truth, and that it does 
ijotacconnt for the phenomena. The earliest transla¬ 
tion w'!iii!i Macpliei.son pnlilishcd of the Address to the 
Sun, ex.icily coiacides w'itli lus corrected edition of 
I77.‘b and .idhercs throughout to that copy of the Gaelic 
wLidi Captain Munison gave to Mackinnoti, <ind 
wliicli is the most incorrect. But if Maepherson had 
written both, the only reason Tie could have for al¬ 
tering the G.ielic was to make it correspond with the 
English : the English therefore would have been dif¬ 
ferent in the editions of 17 (il and I77d, and the cor¬ 
rect edition of I77d would have coincided with the 
corifct and nut with tlie incorrect copy of the Gaelic. 
If Captain Moirison received both copies from Mac- 
])hcrson, he miist bare received them previous to the 
year 1 / 70 , for iVIr. Macdiarmid’s copy, which Mr. L. 
.states to have been proemed through this channel, 
was in that gentleni.in’s possession before that period; 
but it vviil he difficult to lind a reason why Captain 
Morrison should L.i’.e given Mr. Mackinnon an in¬ 
correct copy, wliile he had in his possession a more 
col lect one, and that w'ilhout giving any intimation 
that he had t!ie l.ittcr. It appears then that Mr. 
Laing s theory is not only contradicted by Mr. Mac- 
diarmid’s evidence, but is irreconcileable to various 
ether circumstances. 

The greater coincidence of the copy which we pub¬ 
lished with that sent to the Society by Mr. Macdiar- 
inid, than with that given by Morrison to Mackinnon, 
may be accounted for without sn|)posing with Mr. 
Laing, that gentlemen, whose woids pass without 
que.stion on other occasions, make no scruple of lying 
on this. We find, upon inquiry, that Mr. Macdiar- 
luid had at dilTcrerit times given away copies of his 
edition of llie Address to the Sun, to various ac¬ 
quaintances : one of these topics may have been com- 
iriunltaied to Ca}>taiii Moriisoii, subsequent to the 
year I'/stj; and this edition, as the most correct one, 
aftcrw,irds rettiined in his memory. Nor is it any 
objeetjon to this supposition that Captain Morrison, in 
liis declaration to the Committee, makes mo mention 
of this cireumstauce. In that declaration Captain 
Morrison gives uo inlinoation whatever that he had 
got two copies of the Address among Maepherson’s 
papers, nor docs he discover any consciousness that 
two different copies of it ever existed, or that the one 
he gave Mr. Irvine dill'ered in the smallest degree 
from that which he had previously given to Mackin¬ 
non. Captain Morrison was a very old man at the 
lime ihis dcclar.itioq,was taken; his memory of course 
was imperfect; and.jt is besides surely quite as rea¬ 


l.aing states to have been “ no other than Captain 
Morrison htnise'.f,” we could have formerlyigiven 
very particular information, had vve conceived that it 
was in any degree interesting to the public^ 
n.vme of this old man was Duncan Robertson, to 
w’bicli was added, accorvliiig to the Celtic custom,^ 
the patronymic appellation of Mar-aon"hins-hkiiia, 
He was a farmer in Craigelick in Glenlyoii, and, in 
the summer of 17 when the poems in question 
were taken down from his mouth, was about seventy 
years of age. He, at that time, informed Mr. Mac- 
diarmid that he had learned that and many other an¬ 
cient |>oeiTis in his early youth. Hu has left no chil¬ 
dren, but there arc several of his relations still in 
Glenlyon. Of all these particulars Mr. Laing may 
ascertain the truth by applying to the gentleman who 
took down the addresses, as well as to various persons 
in Glcnlyoq. 

IMr. Laing, in order still more effectually to destroy 
the authenticity of the address in Carricthura, and to 
infer that it also is a forgery, proceeds to analyze it 
in the same manner as he had formerly done some of 
that part of Temora which was published by Mae¬ 
pherson. He discovers that many of the words are 
of Saxon origin, and from hence he concludes that 
this could never have been the genuine language of 
the Caludoniaus in the third century. In our review 
of his Dissertation wc formerly pointed out the mis¬ 
takes into which Mr. Laing had fallen by attempting 
to criticise a language of which he is ignorant. Where 
has Mr. Laing learnt that the Celtic is not as ancient 
as the Saxon ? or by what marks does he discover 
that the words which he points out did not spring 
from Celtic roots ? The criterion which wc formerly 
applied seems the only one that can be employed to 
decide between two ancient languages: the word can 
only be referred to one language in preference to anor 
ther when the idea which it expresses can be analysed 
into more simple idt^as in the one and not in the other. 
Of this rule of deciding we gave more than one ex¬ 
ample in our review of Mr. Laing’s Dissertation, to 
which we beg leave to refer the reader. 

Our readers will pardon us for trespassing so long 
on their attention with these particulars, as the au¬ 
thenticity of the Address to the Sun in Carthon, is of 
importance in this controversy, and as Mr. Laing has 
contrived to employ our statements in regard to it to 
destroy the credibility of others. The evidence, on.' 
which the authenticity of this beautiful fragment 
stands, is however such as Mr. L.*s assertions cannot 
overturn. Caf^in Morrison, who states that be 
found a copy of it among the papers which he trans¬ 
cribed for Maephersoo, is so tar from bdieyiagit was 





composed by Macpberson himself, that in his decla¬ 
ration communicated to the committee, he asserts 
Macpberson to Save been at that (jeriod so ignorant 
' of Gaelic as not to be able to understand the poems 
lie was translating without assistance, and “ that he 
could as well compose the prophecies of Isaiah or 
create the island of Skye, as compose a poem like one 
of Ossian’s." Mr. Irvine, to whom Captain Morri¬ 
son communicated a copy of the address, has uni¬ 
formly declared his conviction of its autheniicity; and 
Mr. Macdiaruiid’.s evidence in regard to bis copy is 
clear and coiK.'nsive. 

It is curious to hear Mr. Laiiig complain of our 
having (in the instance just explained,) introduced 
disingenuous ails into a controversy which “ hv had 
happily dii'ested of its former acrimony.” I'his com- 
pMvnMHinds us of the scolding wife in the play, 
who assures her neighbours that she is the sweetest 
tempered creature in the whole world ; but complains 
that wicked husband of hers will never have done 
provoking her. It is true that the Committee of the 
Highland Society have carried ou their investigation 
into the question with the calmness of impartial in¬ 
quirers, and have given Mr. Laing every iuformatiou 
in their power, which he supposed might suit his pur¬ 
pose. But that this gentlemanlike forbearance should be 
attributed by Mr. Laing to his own previous forbear 
ance, shews how blind a disputant may be to his own 
violence and outrages. In his Dissertation he not only 
pours every sort of abuse on Macpberson, but di¬ 
rectly accuses Dr. Blair of having garbled and con¬ 
cealed evidence j insists, in opposition to that writer’s 
express declaration, that all the attestations procured 
by him were to some Irish ballads, and treats all thetes 
timonies given by respectable gentlemen in the High 
lands of Scotland as a bundle of falsehoods. Blair's 
dissertation shesays, “exbibita simplicity most amusing 
and ridiculous.” In his preface to his present work, 
Mr. L. spares neither epithets nor assertions to throw 
contempt and the charge of falsehood on the different 
gentlemen who have given new evidence to the com 
niittec, as we have already repeatedly shewn in the 
course of this review. Dr. Smith, who, by publish- 
ling a collection of other beautiful ancient Gaelic 
poems, liad thrown a terrible stumbling block in the 
way of those who would not allow that Ossian’s 
poems could be produced in the Highlands, is a par¬ 
ticular object of Mr. Laing’s violence. He is “ a re¬ 
verend translator of ballads into heroic poems, the 
Druidical Dr. Smith nay Mr. Laing goes so far as 
to assert that one of the finest poems in Smith’s col¬ 
lection is " a well-known fabrication, ^hicb assuredly 
the author would not now, as a Christian and a cler¬ 
gyman, venture to attest npon oath as authentic.” 
This is neither more nor less than to say that Dr. 
Smith " has told such a palpable and tremendous lie, 
that his conscience will not even let him repeat it.” 
And this is the moderate disputant whose gentleman¬ 
like forbearance had divested this, controversy of its 
acrimony! 

Mr. I^ing, as a proper return tor the Committee’s 
politeness, makes no scruple to accuse them of im¬ 
posing a literary forgery oo the public, and of having 

given a ametion to a very gross fislmdlti^.” In 
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our review m the Report of the Committee, in our 
last number, our readers will liud an acconnt of a 
number of passages selected from various manuscripts 
in the possession of the Highland Society, and con¬ 
nected together into one piece, with a view to shew 
the public bow Macpberson may have proceeded in 
selecting and uniiing passages of difivront ancient 
poems into one. Of their intention in doing so, and 
the process by which it is done, au .account is given 
in the Report, while the passages thus united ate 
placed in the appendix. Such is the piece wliich Mr. 
Laing reprettents as a forgery of the (’otnmiitee 'riio 
manner in which Mr. L. w.is led to tliis ‘Uiringf idea 
is explained by an .iiiecdotc wliich we bate rcctivcd 
from an authenfic souvcc. ’i'he Ap;vn9ix to the Re¬ 
port of the Committee was first printed, while the 
Report itself was reserved till the last. Mr. L’s im¬ 
patience, however, would not let him wait till botli 
were laid before tlie public j and he therefore con¬ 
trived to procure the sheets of the Appendix as they 
were printed off. Finding there a long piece of 
G.ielic poetry p’-esented K» him, with references which 
he could not comprehend, his fancy instantly took 
fire ; the members of the Committee were about to 
act Macpberson over again, and the public to be de¬ 
ceived by another forgery ! Under this impression it 
is said that he had drawn up a full detection of the 
inii|>osturei and although, on the appearance of the 
Report, the affair was cleared up, yet the charge of 
forgery was too favourite a weapon to be readily laid 
aside. 

In reading Mr. Laing’s performance we have fre¬ 
quently pitied the hardships under which he evidently 
labours. He hates Macpberson and*would consign 
him both to infamy and contempt; yet, he is com¬ 
pelled by his theory to acknowledge him to be one of 
the first geniuses of the age in which he lived, '* a 
genius fi u/y poetical,” a poet who could equally excel 
in two languages, and practise an imposture in each 
which has duped those moat conversant in both. Mr. 
L. indeed seems not unfrequently to be seized with 
compunction at his own attempts to depreciate poems 
which have afforded him so much pleasure ; and he 
endeavours in some degree to atone for his conduct by 
bursting forth into expressions of enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration. At one time he finds passages to be exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful,” " peculiarly fineat another he 
finds the beauties of Thomson, Collins, and Gray 
concentrated into a single passage.” He casts back 
an eye of regret to that period of easy faith, when 
he read the poems of Ossian " with a pleasure tr 
which even the triumphant satisfaction of detectir, 
the imposture is comparatively nothing.” Pot me J 
cidistk, amici! Mr. Laing, however, it appr^!; 
still derives some pleasure from these poems, altr^^ 
a pleasure of a peculiar nature. “ I can 8til^*®y* 
he, “ peruse them as a wild and wonderfu^*”"" 
4 /age of imitaliont, with which the fancy 
pleased and gratifi^, even where the judge^^ 
demns them most." We feel, as wsll as V’ 
that he has lost the true way to the 
Ossian’s poems j but we believe it is stil'i4, 
to regain it.' If he will only apply wUI.hw 
dustiy to make himself acquainted wi»> fh® language. 
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nianiicrs, 3n;l customs of the Highlan)',ers of Scot- 
].imi j if he will reside a few montlis in the only 
j):iris uhere iDfoririiition can be procured with regard 
to the poems of Ossian ; and if he will at the same 
tinjc resolve to weigh evidence by the common rules j 
it is p:<ib:iblethat he may yet again taste the pleasures 
h:s youlh. 

We’c'annot concliulo this criticism without expres¬ 
sing our iulminition of the uncommon ardour ot Mr. 
Lating’s mind, .tikI his indefatigable industry. We 
must, however, at the same time lament the pursuits 
on which they are wasted. If half the ability, and 
half the industry, that has been consumed iu this 
idle .ittu-mpt to prove the poems of (Jssian a forgery, 
I'l.id bi'ci) ei»'ploycd iu lorwr\rcling the progress of 
science, or iu any pursuit benelicial to mankind, we 
should at present have enjoyed the satistaction of 
lioldiiig up Mr. Laing’.s merits to the apphnise of the 
jiiiblic, instead of being subjected to the invidious 
task of exposing the abuse of his taleiils. 


rORhiiGN. 

Mctnoircs d'un prre, your ucixir a riiistructiaii de srs 
Eufuns : (J-UnruH yiotItit/iirs dr Murmoultl, 
lirui>hf dr J‘'riiiirc, Sicrvluirr pcrfrlutl de l'Aiadfuiii 
J-'itiucciisv. Iti'prii/ifts hiir U ^Junuhcrit autogru/iir 
dr I'liuti ur, •! lo’u. 12 / 1 /.'. A Loiidrcs, 1803 . lit- 
iiiij.nuir luiiir M. I’rlfitr. 

Mruioii-soJ Murni'itiul, writt'i; bu Uhnself -, ronf/i'/i- 
inghh Lilcrani un j I'r’i.'mit 1 ■tr, iiiid jlurcdole.-< of 
the l^riufijuil CJrirui frin iil Ihr Cfiititiu. 

-1 i.iiido.i, 1803. Liiiigiiiaii i\Ca. and 

Munau, 

Wc h u e transcribed the title both of the original 
work and the Kngiisii translation ; because we intend 
to include in this article the review of both. The oc- 
ca'-ion and object of the perfoimance is expressed in 
its first paragraph: 

'■ 1 1 is for my children that I write the history of my 
life; It was their mother’s wish. Should it meet the eves 
of a stranger, let him pardon details which to him must 
appear minnic and trifling, but which I think necessary fp 
them. It may be useful to my children to collect the les¬ 
sons that time, oppormniiy, example, and the various 
scenes ihrouKh which I h.sve passed, hare aflbrded me. I 
could wish them to Icam from me. never to despir of their 
own powers, but never to be too confident of succe.ss ; to 
fear the rocks of good fortune, and pss with courage the 
straits of adversity." 

Marniontel has acquired a reputation io high In the 
republic of letters as justly to become an object of 
peat curiosity; and a detail by his own hand of the 
circumstances which contributed to form his genius, 
to direct his pursuits, and to determine his fortune 
naturally promises to be highly interesting and in¬ 
structive. Every man capable of knowing and de- 
srribing^.thc events of his life, is the best biographer 
ofhiroseif. In point of knowledge his advantage is 
inestitnablh; and his partialities must be greatly re¬ 
strained hf an dppeal to the public upon the truth of 
every thin^'.whicii he asserts. Accordingly almost 
every speciuien we have of this kind of biography is 
iu a peculiar runner interesting. We shall comma- 
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nicate as aceuraie an ide.a as we can, and as full a 
.specimen as uur limits will permit, of what i.s con* 
tained in the memoirs here presented to the public. 

Marniontel was the son of a peasant, iu Limosin, one 
of the midland provinces of France. His father rented 
a small piece of ground, and kept a little sliop. His 
circumstances were not above those of an industrious 
peasant, and having a large family, the expence of a 
learned education to his son appeared to him formi¬ 
dable, and he was only induced to give his consent, 
by the persuasion of bis wife, to whom it appeared an 
object peculiarly desirable.' Maimontcl de.scribcs the 
scenery about their rural habitation. It was beautilul. 
He adds 

“ But the charm that my native village has left on my 
memory arises from the vivid impression 1 stMl cf 

the first feelings with which my soul was imbte^ .i(f 
netrau d by the inexpressible tenderness that f\y parents 
shewed me. If I liave any kindness in uiy cliaracicr, f 
am persuaded that I owe it io tliose gentle cn-citions, to tlie 
habitual happiness of loving and being loved. Ah ! what 
a gift do we receive from heaven, when vve arc blessed with 
kind aircciionate parents!” 

His de.scription of the manners and character of his 
family, atul of their neighbours is still more interesting. 
Vheir gentle and modest virtues, their calm and 
-imple pleasuies, compose a picture of the highest 
iieaiity. Their state of mental culture, and their 
means of enjoyment, are here represented much higher 
ihai) we im.igiued was the lot of the peasantry in any 
part of .the I'Veiicii territory We have no doubt that 
the atl'ectiouate renieinbrauce of tlie author has bor¬ 
rowed some colouring from his imagination; and it is 
to be remembered that the different parts ot ihe French 
territory, by the variety o( the laws, dift'ered greatly 
in the means of happiness permitted to the peasantry} 
and .some few of them were harassed by a small pro¬ 
portion of those feudal regulations wliich elsewhere 
opjircs.sed the lower orders. Of this number was the 
province of Limosin, which as it approached Switzer¬ 
land, .seems, in the condition of its inhabitants, to 
iiave resembled this celebrated spot, rathertban France. 
'File following details will afford some conception of 
the scenes to which wc allude: 

" I was the eldest of a great number of children: my 
father, a litile severe, but essentially kind, under a rough 
and stern exterior, loved his wife to adoration; and wuh 
rea.son; iny tender mother was the worthiest and most in¬ 
teresting of women, and most amiable in her family. 1 
never could imagine bow, with the simple education of our 
little convent at Bort, she had acquired so much polish of 
mind and so much elevation of soul, and particularly in her 
language and stile, a feeling of propriety so just, so iielicate, 
so fine, that it appeare d in her to lie the pure instinct of 
taste. My good tnshop of Limoges, the virtuous Coet- 
losquct, MS often spok n to me, at Paris, with the ten- 
derest intenst, of the letters my mother had written to him 
to recommend me to his kindness. 

" My &tber had as much veneration as love for her. 
He only t^roaohed her for her weakness for me, and this 
weakness had one excuse: I was the only one of her chil¬ 
dren that she had suckled; her too frail health no more 
permitted her to fulfil so gentle a duty. Her mother was 
not less fond of me; I think, 1 now see the good little old 
woman: wlut a charming temper! what sweet and smili ng 
gaiety! Shei>Mras the housekee^r, Ithe mistress of the fa- 
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Mily, and |^\'e us all an example of filial tenderness; for 
she too had her mother and her husband's iiiotiier, on 
whom she lavish^ her attentions. 1 am goinp; rather fur 
bad; when I talk of my great-grund-mothers, but I well 
remember that, at,the age of eiglny, they were still living, 
drinking their glass of wine by llie lire-sitfc, and recollecting 
old times, of which they told us wonders. 

" Add to the fiimily tlin-c sisters of niy grandmother, 
and the sister of my mother, my aunt, wfm is still liv¬ 
ing : it was in the midst of these women and of a swarm 
of ehildren that iny father found himself alone. 

“With a very little property wc all subsisted. Order, 
domestic arraiit’ement, labour, a little trade, and above all, 
frugality, kept us in comfort. The little garden produced 
nearly as many vegetables as the cuusmiiption of the litinilv 
reijuired: the orchard atlbrdcd us fruit; and our quinces, 
our apples, and our pears, preserved with the honey of our 
in winter, yniosi extpiisite breakfasts for the 
vomeii and the children. The little flock of 
folded at Saint Thomas, now clothed the 
^the ehiltlren, with their wool; my aunts 
spun tl^ tlicy’^plfii too the hemp of the field that furnished 
ws with linen ; and the evenings, when, by the light of a 
lamp nourished by the oil of our nut t^s, the young 
)ieoi>ic of the ncighboiirhnnd came to peel our fmc'hemp 
with us, formed an exquisite picture. Tlic harvest of the 
little farm assured our subsistence, the wax and honey of 
the bees that one of my aunts carefully attended to, formed 
a revenue that cost but little ; the oil pressed fironi our 
green walnuts had a taste and smell that we preferred to the 
tlavcur and perfume of that of the olive. Our buck-wheat 
cakes, moistened, smoaking hot, with the good butter of 
Mont-d’Or were a delicious treat to us. I know not what 
dish would have appeared to us better than our tuitiips and 
our chesnuts; and in a winter's evening, while these fine 
turnips were roasting round the fire, and we heard the 
Water boiling in the vase where our chesnuts were cooking, 
so relishing and so sweet, our hearts palpitated with joy. 
1 well remember too the perfume that a fine quince us^ 
to exhale, when toasting beneath the ashes, and the plea¬ 
sure our grandmother used to have in dividing it among us. 
The most moderate of women made us all gluttons. ‘Thus, 
in a family where nothing was lost, trivial objects united 
made plenty* and left but little to expend in order to satisfy 
all our wants. In the neighbouring forests there was an 
abundance of dead wood of little or no value j my father 
was permitted to take his annual provision there. ’The ex¬ 
cellent butter of the mountain, and the most delicate 
Vhecses were common and cost but little j wine was not 
dear, and my father himself drank of it soberly. 

" But however, though extremely moderate, the ex- 
pence of the house did not fail to be nearly the measure of 
our little revenue; and when I should Ijc placed at the col¬ 
lege, the foresight of my father exaggerattd the cxpenccs of 
jny education; beside he considered the time that was 
given to study as bnt ill-emploved; he used to say that 
Latin ‘Only made sluggards. l%haps to9 he had some 
presentiment of the misfortunes we experienced iu seeing 
ourselves deprived of him by a premature death;. and by 
making me early embrace a profession whose utility should 
be less tardy and less uncertain, he nii^t think (9 leave in 
me a second father to his-childreR. aet, preasod by my 
mother, who was passionately desirous tjiak at kast her 
eldest sen should receive a classical education, he oonsented 
to take me to the school at Mauriac. 

“ Loaded then with caresses, bathed! with gentle tears 
and charged with benedictions, I set out with my father: 
I rode behind him, and my heart beat with joy; but it 
beat too with alarm when my father said to me t * they 
^ve promised me, ray dmr boy, that you shall ke admitted 
into the fourth clast; if you are not, I shall b«ng you 
voi. T. ' 


back again aid all will ht over.' Judge how I trembled 
when 1 appeared before the master »ho was to decide my 
fate. Forliiiidtely, it was the good father Malossc, to whose 
kindness I so much indebted ; there was in his look, 
in the sound of his voice, in his phssiogitomy, a character 
of benevolence so natural, and so feeling, that his first »]>- , 

f iroach announced a frienci to the stranger who addressed 
dm. After having received us with ili.it loitcliiog giace, 
ami invited my fitlhcr to come back and learn the suceoss 
of the examination I was about to undergo, seeing me still 
timid, he began by encouraging me; he then gavc_ me an 
e.\erciseas a trial: this exercise was full of diflieuliies that 
10 me were iitsolublc. I did it ill, and after Itaving read it, 
‘Child, said he to me, you are very far frolb being (itto 
enter this class; vou will even find it tliflieiill to he adinittrd 
into the liftlt.’ X begat* to cry. ‘ Then l^m Itst, said I 
to him; mv father has no desire to let me comitmc my 
studies ; he has only hrooght me here in eomulaisancc ti> 
my mother, ami he declared to me on the road that, if 1 
were not admitted into the fourth, he would take me home 
again: that would be very hard on mo, and vert alUicting 
to niy mother! ah ! for pity’s sake, take me; I promise 
you, niv father, to study so hard that you shall shortly he 
folly satisfied with me.’ The master, touched with my 
tears and my good will, admitted me; and told my father 
not to be unhappy about me, for he was sure 1 should do 
well.” 

The detail of the education which Marinontcl re¬ 
ceived in the schools or colleges of this province ii 
likewise full of interest. It forms not only the first, 
and perhaps the most important class of the circum¬ 
stances of his life; but it gives us some minute infor¬ 
mation with regard to the state of instniction at that 
time among the people in a distant and neglected part 
of France. It seems to have attained a very high de¬ 
gree of perfection, and to have been* very generally 
diffused. At the school at Mauriac, says Marmontel; 

“ 1 was lodged, as was the custom of the school, with 
five other scholars, at an honest mechanic's in the town { 
and my father, sad enough to return without me, left mt 
there with my packet and provisions for the week : these 
provisions consisted in a large loaf of rye bread, a little 
cheese, a piece of bacon, and two or three pounds of beef; 
my mother had added to them a dozen applet. This wn 
the weekly provision of the best fed scholars of the school. 
The mistress of the house cooked for us, and for her trouble, 
her fire, her lamp, her beds, her lodging, and even the ve¬ 
getables of her little garden that she furnished for our soup, 
we gave her twelve-pence halfpenny per month; to trat 
reckoning every thing, except my clothes, I might cost my 
father between four and five pounds a year. This was « great 
deal for him, and it was an expence 1 was very anxious to 
spare him. The day after my arrival, as 1 was going ip the 
morning to my lesson, I saw my master at his window, wha 
beckoned me to his chamber. My son, said he to me, you 
have need of private instruction and much study to oier- 
take your fellow students; let us begin with the ekmenta 
and come hither half an hour before lectures every morning 
to repeat to me the rules you have learned; in cxiilaioing 
them to you, 1 will point out to you their use. I wept too 
on that dtw, but it was for gratitude. In Veturning lum 
thanks for his kindness, 1 begi^ him to add that of sparii^ 
me, for some time, the humiliation of hearing my exerdses 
read aloud in die lecture room. He promised it, and X 
went to my studies. 

“ I cannot express with what tender aeal he undertook 
the care of instructing me, and what charm he had the an 
of giving to my lessons. At the bare name pf my mother, 
of whom 1 sometincs spoke to him, he seemed to breathe 
SQ 
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Iior very soul, and when I communicated to the letters 
in which maternal love expressed its gruiitudi to him, tears 
flowed from his eyes.” 

“ With respect to our school, it was particularly charac¬ 
terised bv a police exercised bv the scholals over tlieui- 
sclves. Tltosc who lodged in the same cliaiuber consisted 
of scholars of difleretit cKisscs, and among them the autho¬ 
rity of age or talent, naturally established, put order and 
rule into our studies and our manners. Thus the boy who, 
far from bis fainilv, appeared when out of school to be 
ubandoned to hiu'iielf, did not fail to find mrmitors and 
censors among Ins fellow students. They studied together 
around the same tabic; it was a circle of witnesses who, 
under each other’s eyes, reciprocally imposed silence and 
attention. 'I'lie idler wearied himself with mule immobi¬ 
lity, and was snnn tired of his indolence: the dull boy, if 
diligent, was (litied, aided, encouragerl;' if they could not 
aduiiie his talents, they esteemed his willingness; but 
there was neither pity nor indulgence for the incurable 
sluggard ; and if all who lodged iu the same chamber were 
affected with thi.s vice, they became dishonoured; the 
whole school despised them, and parents were advised not 
to put their children there. The inhabitants themselves 
had therefore a great interest ii« lodging only studious hoys; 
and 1 have seen some turned awav solely for their indolence 
and want of discipline. Thus m scarcely one of the e 
groups of children was idleness tolerated; never did amuse¬ 
ment or recreation precede study. A custom which I have 
never seen, but in this school, gave, toward the end of the 
year, redoublerl fervour to our studies. To rise from one 
class to another, it was necessary to undergo a severe exami¬ 
nation, and one of the tasks we had to accomplish, was a 
work of memory. Acconling to the class, it was in poetry, 
(onic lines of Phanlrus, of Oiid, of Virgil, or of Iloracc; 
and, in prose, parts of Cicero, of Livy, ol Quintus Curlius, 
or of Sallust: the whole, to retain by heart, formed a lery 
considerable nig's of study. We began it long before the 
examination, and that It might not trench on our usual 
studies it employed us from day-light to the morning’s 
lesson. We used to do it in the fields, where, divided into 
bauds, each his book in his hand, wc wont humming along 
exactly like swarms of bees, it is painful, in early youth, 
to tear ourselves from the inoniing's sleep; but the most 
diligent of the band roused the more tardy; I myself have 
frequently been pulled from my bed while still asleep; and 
if 1 have since had a little more suppleness and docility in 
niv memory, I owe it to this exercise. 

Our scholastic habits were not less distinguished by 
spirit of order and domestic economy than by a taste for 
study. The new-comers, however young, learned from 
the older boy.s to be careful of their eluaths, their linen, 
their books and their provisions. All the pieces of bacon, 
of beef, or of mutton, that were put into the boiler, were 
neatly strung like the beads of a chaplet; niid if, in the mix¬ 
ture, any debates arose, the mistress of the house decided. 
As to the more delicate morsels that on certain festivals 
were sent us by our families, the treat was common, and 
those who received nothing were not less invited to partake. 
1 recollect with pleasure the delicate attention that the 
most fortunate of our little troop always observed to pre¬ 
vent the others from feeling this afllicting inequality. 
When one of these presents arrived the mistress of the 
house announced it to us, but she was forbidden to name 
him who had received it, and lie himself would hnvc 
blushed to have boasted of it. This modest caution was 
the admiration of my mother when I told it her. Our 
amusements were chosen from ancient games; in winter, 
on the ice, amid the snow; in fine weather, far out in the 
county, in the heat of the sijin; <ti>d neither raceing, 
wrestling, boxing, nor the gaine of quoits, nor the sling, 
nor the art of iwImiQ^g were nraogen. to us. In the heat 


of summer, we used to go and bathe more than a league 
from the town: to the little boys, fishing for crayfish in the 
rivulets, and to the great boys fishing for eel and trout 
in tlic rivers, or catching quails with nets after harvest. 
Were our most lively pleasures; and, oq our return from a 
long ramble, woe to the fields where the green peas were 
not gathered. Not one of us could have been guilty of 
stealing a pin; but, in our moral enrie, it had ]>assed into a 
maxim th.it what could be eaten was no theft. I abstained 
as much as possible from this species of pillage, but with¬ 
out co-ii|ieraung in it, it is yet true iliut I shared it, first in 
fiirnisliiug my coiiliiigeiit of bacon for cooking the peas, 
anil afterward in eating them with all the ucconiplices. To 
do like the rest appeared to me a duty from which I dared 
not deviate; but I capitulated afterward with my confessor 
by restoring my jiart of the theft in aims.” 

From the classical school at Maiiiiac the aotNnf 
passed to the college of Clermont for his pln^ 
course; where he was obliged to support hPjliself by 
the labours of a private tutor: J-' 

“ After the course of logick was compiuie^', aft^ a year 
ofcxces.sive labour, having bad, without reckoning inyown 
studies, scholars from three din’erctit cLisscs to instruct, 
morning and evening, I went home to my parents to take 
a little repose: and, 1 cotdess, it w.is not without some 
sentimeut of pride that 1 appeared before my faihia-, well 
dressed, my ham's full of little presents for niv sisters, and 
with some money in reserve. My mother vvept with joy 
as she embraced me.” 

After two years abode at Clermont he went to 
finish his studies at Toulouse, where he greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself; and by the profits of his labours 
in teaching, not only supported him.self, but contri¬ 
buted to the support of his family, now deprived by 
death of hts father. While here pursuing his studies 
he wrote an Ode for the Academy of Floral Games, 
which, having mi.ssed the prize, he sent to Voltaire, 
then in the height of his glory: 

“ I w'us enraged; and, in iiiy indignation, I wrote to 
Voltaire; sent him iny poem, and cried to him for ven¬ 
geance: all the world knows with what kindness Voltaire 
received all voung men who .'innounced any talent for 
poetry: the French Parnassus was an empire whose scepter 
lie would have yielded to no one on earth, but whose sub¬ 
jects he delighied to see multiply. He sent me one of 
those answers that he could turn with so much grace, ana 
of which he was so liberal. Tlie praises he bestowed on 
niy poem, amply coiisnied me for wliat 1 called the injus¬ 
tice of the academy, whose judgment, as 1 said, did not 
weigh one single grain iu tlie ml.iiice .against such a suf¬ 
frage as that of Voltaire. But what flattered me still more 
th:m his letter, was the present he sent me of a copy of hi» 
woiks corrected by his own hand. 1 was mad with.iiride 
atid joy, and k rah about the town and colleges with his 
present in my liaiuLs. Thus laegan my correspondence 
with that illustrious man, and that intimate frienaship that 
lasted, without change, for five and thirty years, dissolved 
only by his death.” 

Tlie facilit^*with which Voltaire replied to a very 
young man eatijyly unknown to him, and in the 
most obscurK circumstances, is much to his honour. 
From this |lc|ieption our author was encouraged to 
correspond With him during his stay .at Toulouse, and 
by bis advice it was that Marpiontel’s course of life 
was finally determined. 

" My c§rrespondence with Voltaire, to whom I some- 
tioaes yfjote as I sent hini my poqUy, and who had the 
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kindnest tA artswrr me, had not a little contributed to 
change iny fancy 'for this profession. 

“ Voltaire, in encouraging me to hope for success in the 
career of poetry, pressed me to go to Paiis, the only school 
of taste where talmt can form itself. I answered him that 
Paris was, for me, too vast a theatre, th.ii I .should there 
lose myself in the crowd; that, beside, being born without 
fortune, 1 should want the me-ans of existence; that at 
Toulouse I had created myself a comfortable and honour¬ 
able lit elihood, and that, unless Paris could oiler me one 
nearl)’ etiiial, I should still have the fortitude to resist my 
desire of going to render my huinagc to the great man who 
deigned to invite me. 

“ However, it soon became necessary to decide. I.iicra- 
rature at Pans, the bar at Toulouse, or the seminary at 
Limoges: these were what ollered to me, and ni each I bc- 
—4»oij|k^tl< nnecnaiuty and delay. In this irrcsnlutinn, 1 
(^iiitriwjy'ccssiiy of "consulting mv mother: 1 had no idea 
•he w^Sil; hut I knew she was Iccble. I hoped titat my 
prcsenc^Uyoiild restore her to health. I went to see her. 
How^aamt«i 3 ^iow delightful would this journey have 
been to me, h.ul it corrcs|ioiidcd to so dear a hoiie! 

" 1 leave my brother at Touloiisc; and, on a little horse 
I had bou'dit, I set oil’: 1 arrive at the farm, at ilie hamlet 
cf .Saint Thomas. It was a holiday. My eldest sister, and 
the daughter of my aunt d’Alhois, had come thither for a 
walk. There 1 rest myself, aiul change my clothes; lor 1 
carried in a huncllc, in my cloak-bag, all the dress of an 
Abbi?. From Sitini Tlioma.s to Rort, by fording the river, 
there is but one meadow to cross. I take the two girls 
across the river on luy horse, and I arrive at the town by 
that charming walk. Pardon these details: 1 repeat it 
again, it is for my children that 1 write. • 

“ As I passed by the chureli, the people were at vespers; 
one of my old school-fellows, (Mde, the same that after¬ 
wards married my sister, met me as he was going there, 
and he soon spread the news of my arrival in tiie church. 
My friends first steal out, then our neighbours, and insen¬ 
sibly the whole congregation: the church is empty, anduiy 
house is soon filled and surrounded by this crowd, who 
come to see me. Alas! i was at that luoinent severely 
afflicted! I had just embraced mv mother; and in her 
thinness, in her cough, in the burning red that coloured her 
cheek, I thought 1 recognized the same disorder of whicii 
my father died. It was but too true; my mother was at¬ 
tacked by it before the age of forty. That fatal consumption 
was contagious in my family, and made most cruel ravages. 
I I did all that Wivs possible to dissimulate to my mother the 
grief that seized me. She, who knew her disorder, forgot 
It, or at least appeared to forget it on seeing me, and she 
only talked to me of her joy. I afterward Itkirnt that she 
had engaged the physician, and iny aunts, to flatter me on 
the state of her health, and not sufler me to indulge my 
inquietude. They all united with tier to deceive me, and 
my soul caught eagerly at the gentle hope. 1 mturn to the 
inoabitants. 0 

'* My mother was enchanted at my academic successes, 
and the cnqhaiiIntent had spread itself around.hcr. The 
flowers of silver that I sent her, and with which she every 
year adorned the altar on the /<t’/e-i)ie«, had given such an 
idea of me irf tite town, as not tb be defined. The people 
there,' who have since, perhaps, chan^o^ their nature like 
60 many others, were then kindo^s Itself. Each was 
emulous of loading me with all that ftiei^hip can dictate. 
The good mothers were pleased to my infancy; 

the men listened to me as if my words were to have been 
collected and preserved. Yet I only uttered the simple 
touching words t^t my heart prompted in ita emotiop. 

" I at Iwt spoke to net of the diriiinishtai ardot I felt fbr 
the profession of the church,-and griny iftnolution about 
the chdiM of a nCvV' ond. 


“ ‘The i^ofessioD of the church,' said she to roe, 
semially imposes two duties that of lieing pious, and that 
of being chaste: it is impossible to be a gooil priest but at 
this price, aftd on the.se two points it belongs lo you to ex> 
amine yourself. As to the bar, if jou enter there, I must 
require from you the most inviolable promise that)ou will ' 
never aflirm what you do not believe to be true, nor etcy 
defend what jou believe is not just. With reg.ud to ihc 
career that M! dc Voltaire invites von to pursue, I think it 
a prudent precantion to assure yourself at Faris a siiu.tiion 
that may leave you time to instruct yourself, and to aequirfe 
more talent; for you must not flaltcr yourself; what yoft 
have already done is but liulc. If M. de V'qjtaire can i>io- 
curc you some honourable, lilKTal, and sure cinploymeut. 
go, my dear son, go enter the lists off.ime^nd of fortune, I 
consent; but iwvcr fofget tliat the most honuiiruble and 
tlignilicd companion is \ irtue.' 'J'lius spoke this ustonislnng 
woman, wtio had no other cilucation than that cf the liulc 
eoiivein at liort. 

“ Her physician thought it necessary to inform me th.it 
mytpreseiice w.is hurtful to her. ‘ Her disorder,’ said he 
to me, ‘ is a blooil loo vi\ Id and too higlily inflamed; 1 
calm it as nuicli as 1 can, you, involmilniily, ii.iy, tie- 
eessarily agitate it again, and every evening I find her pulse 
lligher aiul more frc(|ucnt. If you wish her health to be. 
rc-establishccl. Sir, you must leave her; and, aliovc all, be 
careful that your parting be not uio atVccting for her.’ It 
was a eruel parting! and, in that moment, mv mother’s 
courage was su|)erior to mine; for site fluttered herself no 
longer, and I llullcrcd myself still. At the first word I 
said to her of the necessity of returning to niy pupils, * Yes, 
my son,' .said she, ‘ you must go. 1 have seen you. Our 
hearts liavc spoken. We have nothing more to say to each 
other but a tender farewell, for 1 have no need lo reeoin- 

mend ..* She interrupted herself, and as her eyes 

filled with tears, ‘ I am thinking,' said ^lie, ‘ of that good 
mother I have lost, and who loved you so. She died like 
a saint; she would have had a real joy to have seen yon 
once again. But let us try and die as tike a saint as herself: 
we shall meet again lieforc God.’ She afterward changed 
the subject, and talked to me of Voltaire. I had sent her 
the liandsotnc present he made me of a copy of his woiks: 
it was a corrected edition; she had read them, and was 
riding them again. ‘ If you see him,’ said she, ‘ thank 
liiin for the gentle moments he has made your mother pass; 
tell him that she knew by heart tlie second act of ^ire, 
that she wept over Merojic, and mat these verses of tliellcn- 
riade on Ho|>e, have never left her memory nor her iieart.* 

.that which heaven sends inspires 

No empty pleasures, nor no \aiii desiics; 

It brin^ CM's promise, his (lelence and aid. 

Pure, immutable, as the heaven he made. 

Tltis allusion to herself, speaking as of one who wonki 
soon cease to exist, rent my very heart. But as I was ad- 
vis^ to avoid carefully all that might aflect her too sensibly, 
I dissembled what I fircsagcd; and the next dav, both mti- 
tUally studying to conceal the affliction of partuig, we only 
gave to our farewell what it was imjiossiblu for us to refuse 
to nature.” 

This detail to the completion of the author’s educa¬ 
tion is in the highest degree pleasing and instructive. 
The scene.s presented to our view are delightful, and 
,painted with a delicate and masterly hand. The cha¬ 
racter of Marmontel himself stands in the fairest light, 
and is an inviting object of imitation. Uorn in a 
family in which the simple virtues and warm affec¬ 
tions of the rural state appeared in great perfection, 
he seems to have corresponded thoroughly to the good 
qualities of those by whom he was surrounded j to 
have participated to a high degree in their most extjui- 
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site affections j and to have distinguished 
that conduct which became his years, an ardent desire 
to be as light a burthen as possible to his family, to 
assist them as soon as bis utmost elfoits lixdd enable 
_ him, which at a very early period they did ; and to 
acquire by the utmost diligence in hlh studies those 
qualifications which might in future life raise, him to 
distinction. The simplicity and candour which reign 
in this narrative give it a peculiar air of authenticity 
•nd truth; and the sentiments, and examples which 
it contains, and persuasively recommends, will render 
this part of |he work very useful to the young. 

On the conclusion of his education Marmontcl was 
determined by the advice of Voltaire, to decline en¬ 
tering into any profession, and to fepair to Paris 
where that powerful friend informed him he had ob¬ 
tained a promise from M. Orri, the comptroller gene¬ 
ral of finance, to befriend him. On arriving at Paris, 
however, he found M. Orri dismissed, llis interview 
with Voltaire deserves to be inserted : 

" Those young men, who .born with some genius and 
love for the arts, nave been introduced into the presence of 
the most celebrated men in the art that forms their own 
study and delight, have felt like me the confusion, the op¬ 
pression of heart, the kind of religious fear that 1 expe¬ 
rienced in appearing before Voltaire. 

*' Persuaded that I should ha^e to speak first, 1 had 
turned in twenty ways the phrase with which 1 should ad¬ 
dress him, and was satisfied with none. He relieved me 
from this difiiculty. On hearing my n.imc, he came to 
me, and extending his arms, * My good friend,’ said he, 

• I am very glad to see you. Yet 1 nave bad news to tell 
you; M. Orri had undertaken to provide for you j M. 
Orri is no longer ;n favour.’ 

I could scarcely have received a more severe, more 
sudden, or more unexpected blow ; but 1 was not stunned 
by it. I have always ucen astonished at the courage I have 
felt on great occasions, for iny heart is naturally feeble. 

* Well, Sir,’ said I, ‘ ilicn I must contend with adversity; 
J have long known it, and long struggled with it.’—‘ I am 
slad to find you have confidence m your own powers. 
Yes, niy good friend, the true and most worthy resource 
for a man of letters is in himself and in his genius. But, 
till yours shall have procured you something to exist on, 
speak to you candidly as a friend, I must provide for you. 

1 hate not invited you hither to abandon you. If even at 
this moment you lie in want of money, tell me so : 1 will 
not suffer voii to have anv other ermitor than Voltaire. 

1 returned him thanks for his kindness, assuring him that, 
for some time at le.ist, I should not want to profit by it, 
and that, when I should, I would confidently have re¬ 
course to him. ‘ You promise me,’ said he, ' and I de¬ 
pend on you. In the mean time, let’s hear what you 
think of applying to?’—‘I really don’t know; you niu^ 
decide for me.’—‘ The stage, my friend, the stage is ylic 
most enchanting of all careers ; it is there that in one day you 
may obtain glory and fortune. One successful piece ren¬ 
ders a man at the same time rich and celebrated ; and if 
you take pains you will succeed.’—‘ 1 do not want ardour,’ 
replied I; ‘ but what should I do for the stage?’—‘ Write 
a good comedy,’ said he, in a firm tone.—« Alas! Sir, how 
should I make portraits? ,I do not know faces.’ He 
smiled at this answer. ‘ Well then write a tragedy.’ I 
answered that I was not quite so ignorant of the passions 
and the heart, and that 1 would willingly make the at¬ 
tempt. Thus passed my first interview witli this illustrious 
man. 

On leaving him I went and took a lodging at three 
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half-crowns a month, near the Sorbonne, at a cook's 
house in Mason-street, where I had .a tolerably good dinner 
for ninc-pciicc. I used to reserve a part of it tor my sup- 
{>cr, and 1 lived well. However, my six guineas would 
not have gone very far. But I found ah honest bookseller 
who offered to buy the iiiaiuiseript of iiiy translation of 
The Rape of the J.urk, and who gave me twelve guineas 
for it, but in promissory notes, and these notes were at 
long dates. A Gascon, whose acquaiiiumce 1 had made at 
a coflec-hoiisc, discovered for me, in the street of St. An¬ 
dre dcs arts, a grocer, who consented to take my notes in 
payment, prortded I would purchase goods of him to that 
amount. 1 bought twelve guineas woilh of sugar of him ; 
and after hating paid him, I entreated him to resell it for 
me. 1 lost but Utile hy it; and with niy six guineas of 
Montauban, and my eleven pounds fifteen shillings of my 
sugar, I was enabled to go on till the harvest of acmlerw 
prizes, without burrowing of any one. Eight 
my lodging and niy catiii" would only amount ti^tner to 
eleven guineas and a half I had therefore nearv six giii« 
neas left for luy other expellees. This cy*'ie''<Tj^iough j 
for, by kce]>ing in bed, 1 should burn less" wood in winter. 

I might therefore go on with my literary labours till Mid¬ 
summer, without inquietude j and if 1 gained the prize at 
the academy, which was twenty guineas, ] should get 
through the year. This calcnlatiou ke])t me in spirits. 

“ I began by studying the art of pla)/-wrifing. Vol¬ 
taire furnished me with books. Aristotle's art of poetry, 
P. CorncillL's discourses on the three unities, his reflections, 
the Greek tragedians, our modern tragedies, were all ea¬ 
gerly and rapidly devoured.” 

Nothing conld he more simple, cordial, and noble 
than th(!! behaviour of Voltaire to this unfriended 
young man; and from this and numberless other in¬ 
stances in his life, it sufficiently appears that if Vol¬ 
taire has been often praised a great deal too much, he 
has often been blamed too far beyond truth and jus¬ 
tice. Marmontel was nut received in his house with 
the pomp and insolence of patronage; he found it a 
second home, and all thefriends of Voltaire his fi lends, 

Marmontel passed some years in Paris in very nar¬ 
row circumstances, indeed in not a few of the con¬ 
straints of poverty. He reckons them, nevertheless, 
among the happiest years of his life; and the detail of 
(he circumstances by which they were filled up forms 
not (he least interesting part of the work. I'wo grand 
consolers attend that season of life, thoughtlessness" 
and hope. 

Among other unsuccessful attempts to improve his 
circumstances was that of a review, set up conjointly 
by him and a friend, who seems to have been the pro¬ 
jector, be speaks of it in the following terms: 

“ His project of publishing Iwfwefn us a peiiodical re¬ 
view was not so )^ood a thing as he expected : we had nei¬ 
ther gall nor venom; and as this review was neither a 
faithless unjust criticism on good works, nor a bitter biting 
satire on good authors it had but little sale.”' 

About three years after his arrival in Paris, was 
played bis first tragedy, Dionysius the Tyrant. His 
success was complete. This triumph introduced him 
insmediately into the brilliant society of Paris; and all 
the houses of fashion which were distinguished by the 
resort of men of letters were from that time open to 
him. The description of the life which he led at this 
period opens a pretty clear and distinct view of tha( 
very peculiar species of society which was formed at 
II that time-' by the men of letters in Paris, with those 
2 
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men, or rathrr those women of fashion and fortune and holdin jit a matter of honour to he denominated 
whose vairty whs gratified by receiving them at their her friend. Such wore the manners of the times, we 
houses. It aHords also considcr.ilde insight inl«) shall be tolll; such was the tashion. It is unfortu- 
the state of moijals among the superior orders of the nately too true. The first persons in rank and dig- 
peuple. The gallantry of the French nation had by nity in the kingdom vied for the connienance of the* 
this titnc degenerated into a neglect almost total of the favoured prosiiinte. 'I’iie nobility of France had lor 
obligations of the married state; and hardly any wo- ages worshipped the mistresses ot the King. What 
man wished her indalgetice in licentious pleasures to has been the consequence ? 'I'lie subversion of that 
be a secret. Hie general prevalence of Ibis depravity, throne, which the possessors and supporters had thus 
as it appears even in the Memoirs of Marmontel, vilified and degraded. Thus too will it ever be. This 
where it is by no means held forward ostentatiously, is the unalterable law of nature ; which fortunate, or 
or presented in strong colours, excites revolting and rather unfortunate circumstances may c<»interact for 
disgust in the mind of a Briton, habituated to sound a lime, but which sooner or later attains its ,asoen- 
views of the uiitiue, destination, and true interests of dancy. The oyly solid foundation of Aspect is sound 
wJQfiJ? and of society. morality. Kings have never preserved their authority 

• circumstance which gives a peculiar in- but by the display of those moral qu.nlities which were 

tercstiwthis part of the Memoirs of Marmontel is the in esteem in the ages in whieli they lived. During 
notices ^th which they arc interspersed of all the ce- the Gothic times of war, the Kings were first in va- 
lebrat||il*i?tsa._^J*letters'who then fiourished in I’.aris, lourhnd m conduct; and a sncccssitm of cowardly 
with almost all of whom he had considerable inter- princes would infallibly have lost the throne. Now 
course j and with a great part of whom he was in ha- that more extensive and 5 ust ideas of morality arc ac- 
bitsof the .stticn.'st intimacy. He speaks of them in quired, the conduct of princes must correspond to 
general incidentally; and perhaps, there is room to those enlarged and more accurate notions of human 
regret that he has been so sparing in observations on merit which are diffused ; and if it do not, they may 
liis celebrated cuiemporaries. As it is, however, he rest assured that opiniwi, on which in the last resort 
has contributed considerably to the graiitication of our all government is allowed by every one to depend, 
curiiwty; and most frequenily in .1 manner creditable will not remain long in their favour. Of this tlio 
to himself. He speaks with esteem and aftection of French revolution is a proof which they ought not to- 
the [lersous with whom he associated, of Voltaire, of forget, 

d’Alembert, nf Tliomas, of Turgot. Theresis, how- Ilut we may still be told that this fashion, corrupt 
ever, no enthusiastic or strained panegyric And there and fatal as it was, still affords an ai>ology for tho 
is such an air of candour and simplicity as gives ere- conduct of Marmontel; that Voltaire himself, Cre¬ 
dit to the .sincerity of the authors expressions. Wbni billon, Bernis, and even Dnclos were no )es» de- 
we were not ahogether prepared to expect, he speaks pendants and flatterers of the mistress than he was. 
in the highest terms of the moral qualities of Diderot, Wo may simply answer that society in ill makes not 
represents him as a most amiable man, and in the s:<iud ; and should be no apology for a man whose 
charms of his conversation finding hardly an equal, mind ought to have been capable nf chousing for it- 
Fuor Konsseau, however, is the object of his biller .self; a ni.an who stands forward to claim our esteem 
enmity. We have often been surprised at what seems on the foundation of his intellectual accomplishments, 
to have been the general consent ofthe literary party But vve may add that Marmontel was not without ex- 
of Paris to abuse Rousseau. He certainly was a greater amples .among his cotemporaries of those who dis- 
man than any one of tliem. This indeed is one cause, darned to bow before the contemptible idoh Of this 
^ And bis disdain to court them, or want of address may immher was that Rousseau whom he affected to de-s- 
be another. His views be.sides were loo much his pise, and sincerely haled; of this number was 
own to coalesce with those of a party. And the in- d’Alembert, Raynal, Thomas, and even Diderot, 
firmities of his disposition, which merited pity, be- who all respected themselves and their vocation 
cause they were the result in a great measure of the enough to keep at a distance from this mere instru- 
unfortunate circumstances in which he had hv-vn ment of royal vice. 

placeil, rendered his nature too impracticable for the Among other favours which Marmontel received, 
common intercourse of the world, and made th(;.,e was that nf being made editor of a periodical work, 
who saw only bis unreasonable susjficions judge ui entitled the Mercurc, supported by government. ITie 
him according to their own ignorance or malignity. circumstance by which he was deprived of this ap- 
Several parts of the conduct of Marmontel during [-ointment is worth being mentioned. A gentleman 
Ibis part of his life merit no praise. He himself of his acquaintance, who had received some cause of 
condemns the licentious pleasures in which he in- dissatisfaction from one of the court minions, the 
dulged with corrupt women ; but it is not with the due d'Aiimont, had written a copy of verses turning 
severity of moral censure, it is only with the soft jhat nobleman into ridicule. Marmontel to whom be 
name of folly and imprudence. bad communicated tliem was imprudent enough to 

What however is most of all unworthy of him is recite some of them one day in a company at the 
the part be played with Madame Pompadour, the house of Madame Geofl’rin. As the sp’ies of the 
mistress; whose protege he became. Jt is court,^ like tho frogs of Egypt, were found in every 
mortifying to find a man of letters paying his court corner, this was immediately reported. He was ac- 
to an in&mous woman j hanging in tnxious de- cused as the author. It availed him nothing to deny it. 
pendaty» upon the mistress of a king j flattftrjng her; For no other fault i\e was shut up in the Uastile. He 
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was soon liberated, but the Mercure was not restored j 
to him. However the celebrity which this arbitrary 
Uiage procured him proved of greater ^’alue. He 
becaiuo presently a person of great rogue. Ili.s am- 
tes niorauv were exceedingly popular. He was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the I'lench academy. His ne.xi 
publication, IJelisarins, li.ul prodigious success ; and 
the doctors of the S'>i bonne who censured it, only 
contributed to its cclebiity, and to (he disgrace of the 
doctrines which they espoused. The conferences 
which Marnioiitc! h.id with them on this subject he 
relates piriicularly, and they are very interesting. 
After much diy us.-.ion, “Well,” .said he to them at 
la.>t, “ since ronr authority only should be law, what 
do you a-k of me ?" The right of the sword, they 
replied, to exterminate hcre.sy, irreligion, imj/iety, 
and biihl all to the yoke of faith.” Such is the doc¬ 
trine to which the doctors of the Sorbonne adhered at 
the time of the publication of blarmoutel's lielisarius! 
Is it wonderful that men of genius turned them into 
lidicule? The theologians exliacted the errors they 
condemned : 

" After having collected thirly-scveu of them, finding 
that uuinber suiliciciit, they published the list under the 
tide of huliriiliis. V'oliaire added to it the epithet of Iti- 
(liculiis. Never did adjective and substantive agree lielier 
together; Indicutiis, Jlidiculuit seemed made for each 
other; they rcipained inseparable. IVI. Turgot exposed 
tile folly of the doctors in another way. As lie wa.s a 
good theologian himself, and a siill lietter logician, he tirsi 
established this evident and universally ackiinwiedsed priir 
ciplo, that of two contradictory pro|>ositious, if one be 
false, the other i» necessarily true. He then placed in op¬ 
position, iu two parallel coluiiiiis, the thiity-seven propo¬ 
sitions reproved by tlic Sorbonne, and the thirty-seven con¬ 
tradictory ones, very exactly eiiiinciaied. There was no 
iiicdiuin ; in coiideinning the former, the theologians must 
absobiicfy adopt and profess the latter. Now, niiiong these 
there was not a single one which was not revolting for its 
horror, or ridiculous for its absurdity. This beam of light, 
thrown judiciously on the doctrine of la Sorbonne, ex¬ 
posed it in its native deformity. In vain did they wish to 
withdraw their Indiculus ; it was too late ; the blow was 
struck. 

“ Voltaire undertook to make a game of the syndic Hi 
'ballier, and his scribe I'ogd, a professor at that same col¬ 
lege Mazarin, of which Riballier was head-master, and 
Who, under his direction, had written a slanderous libel 
"again.st lirti.inrhiy and against me. At the same lime, 
with that arm of ridicule which he handled so well, Vol¬ 
taire fell wiih all bis might on the whole Sorlionne ; and 
his little sheets that arrived from (ieneva and that oircniateti 
in I’aris, amused the public at ihe ex[jencc of the doctors. 
Some others of my friends, good rcasoners, and good Iwii- 
terers, had likesvise the charity to undertake my defence, 
so (hat the decree of the_ theological tribunal was disho¬ 
noured and scouted before it liad appeared 

" Wliifst the Sorlxmne, made still more furious by 
these vexations, was Inhonring wUli all its forces to rende'r 
Jielixm-iUs heretical, di-istical, impious, Ihe enemy qf the 
ffiranr and Ihe altar (for these were her great battle horses) 
1 was receiving on. every side, letters from the sovereigns of 
Knrope, and from the most enlishieiir.d and wisest men, 
full of eulogies oil my work, which they called the breviary 
of kings. The Empress of Russia had troiisralcd it into 
tlic Russian language, and had dedicated the translation to 
an archbishop of her country. The F.nmrcss Queen of, 
^luugary, ih sjjtfe rkf the Archbishop of vieiiua, had or- 
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dered it to be printed in her states ; she wjm was so severe 
with regard to those writings which attacked religion. I 
did not neglect, os yon may suppose, to comiiuiincate this 
universal success to the court and to tb; parliament, and 
neither the one nor the other had any inciiiiation to share 
the ridicule of the Sorbonne.” 

Marmontel was afterwards favoured with the place 
of liistoriograplier of France. He became also per¬ 
petual Secretary of the French Academy, and by the 
places held, and the profits of his writings, found 
himself in easy, if not aliliient circumstances. At d 
pretty advanced age he married a young lady ; whejr 
his conduct as a husband and father corresponded to 
liis conduct as a son and brother. The union of him 
and his wife was distinguished by that IVIeli^^aHfl. 
duty too seldom found iu the matrimonial 
Faris at that period. f *’ 

The latter part of the publication is eqjfdoyed in 
communicating a sketch of the revoltftv'Sn'. k occu¬ 
pies a very considerable space, and is not a little inte¬ 
resting. It is the report of an eye-witness; and of a 
person better qualified to judge of the extraordinary 
circumstances than most of those who have under* 
taken to instruct ns in them. A very distinct outline 
of the beginning and progress of the alfair is exhi¬ 
bited ; and with a degree of sobriety and temperance 
which ha.s yet been very seMom attained on this irri¬ 
tating subject. It cannot be said that his views dis¬ 
cover much profundity, hut they discover a very dis¬ 
tinct coheeption of the order and connection of the 
more obvious particulars, and even an acquaintance 
with some not very obvious. His leaning is very 
unambiguously to the. side of the court, though be 
is not insensible of the great reforms which were 
wanted, or of the errors committed by the court, as 
well when it favoured as when it opposed reformation. 
And though he enumerates among the causes of the 
revolution the bold ideas of liberty which had been 
disseminated by men of letters, he is far from blaming 
those ideas, and he appears to have had no belief in 
that imaginary philosophical conspirac}’ which has 
been so loudly proclaimed ; the chief persons indeed 
to whom that conspiracy has been ascribed, he re-j 
garded as men of the best intentions and noblest 
views. The immediate causes to which fie ascribes 
that ascendancy of the rabble which destroyed every 
thing, were, in the first place, the opposition made 
by the privileged orders to the equalization of the 
taxes', and to the abolition of other feudal regulations, 
privileges to tl^ni, but engines of oppression to the 
people ; and in the next place the efforts which were 
used by a few desperate men, with the Duke of Or¬ 
leans at their head, to stir np the mulUtnde, and to 
render them frantic, and by the intimidation which 
this might create, to swell the tide of innovation, and 
direct it to (heir own purposes. They found means 
indeed to swell it, b'ut the inundation overwhelmed 
tliemselvcs; as well as others whom it hurried aWay 
in its irresistible career. 

The merits of the style of Marmontel arc sO well 
known as to need no description from us. In the 
present piiMformance there is less than usual of that 
high po^isn by which he endeavoured to distit^ish 
his more celebrated productions. There is simplicity,^ 
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and perhaps negligence : but Ihe genius of Mannou- name of on translator’s publisher, Mr. Longman^ to ^ 
tel distinctly enough appears; the art of embellishing, t ill him M< as. Homme longue, 
and giving interest to common scenes is strongly per- “ Dans : beau terns, nu pen de promenade, & 
ccived; and the air of sincerity and truth is subsii- quelqiicfoisi pour exercise, une panic tie mail dans 
tuted for some of* the grates which become the paint- la praliie, CToient .ses seuK amujemen.s.” 
iugs of the imagination. Our translator makes nonsense ol these words:* 

The hinglish translation we arc sorry to say exhi- " A short walk when it w'as fine, and sometimes for 
bits very little of Alafinoniel. It in truth stands exercise, with a game at bandy iii the meadow, weie 
very high in that class of tianslalious which has be- his only aimi'ements.” 

come so very general in this country, in which it is iVlarmuntel docs not say that the person of iXlioin 
difficult to say whether carelessness or ignorance is he was speaking took his walk, and only sometimes 
most conspicuous. W'e often h.ivc heard the question took it for exercise. For what other purpose did ho 
put, what is the reason that a translation, fit to take his walk at any time ? Marmonttl says that, 
be read, now'hardly ever issues from the British press ? “ when the weather was fine, be took a short 

The causes are not dilficuh to state : nor arc many of walk, and somt 5 fimes,*for the sake of cilercise a game, 

*-fb^qonswjuences difficult to foresee. It is paitol &c. 

corruption of the press which loudly calls *' Je vot'ois les coeurs sc choisir A former entre cux 
for casfSation, and which before long will certainly des liens,'' .says the original: “ 1 saw hearts choosing 
receive*^ W^e shall pjodiice a sufficient number of and forming ties with each other,” says the transla- 
instaiwes tt,‘-SMTsfy our readers with regard to the tiitii. In the translation, heirls were seen choosing 
merits of the present performance. orte another j in the original, they w’crc only seen 

In Voi. II. p, 67 , (we quote the pages of the choosing to *•. • 

translation,) wbeie the author is speaking of the ap- “ All my riches consisted of two half crowns, that 
pointment of the Abbe Bernis to lie minister for to- my father had given me lor pocket-money, and some 
reign affairs, he mentions an anecdote of one of the sixpenny pieces that my grandmother had .s/o/cd into 
principal clerks of the office, who complained of the my hand as she bid me farewell.” Perhaps the lofty 

changes of nnnisters wliich were given rbeiu, the taste of our translator repudiated .so common a woid 

new ones always requiring to be instructed by the as .t/i/zf on this occasion ; and disdained attention to 
clerks. The original i.s, the rule of grammar which says that sluhUn, not 

“ En parlant de Bernis lui-meme, j'avois entendu s/iV/cd is the participle of -shde. The reader will ob» 

dire J Bossy, I'un de ces vieux commit: voila serve too the pronoun thui twice used in this short 
roDzieme ecolier qu'on nous donne a I'abbc de la sentence instead of tlw rekitive, which. This use of 
Ville & a moi,” the demonstrative, in.stead of the relative prononn is 

These words are translated in the following extra- so nearly universal with the translatflr, that we sup- 
ordinary style ; pose lie has formed a resolution of discarding the re- 

“ In speaking of Bernis himself, I heard. Bussy lative from his vocabulary, 
say, one of these oldest clerks, this is the eleventh The misapprehension of the meaning is sometitnes 
scholar that we have had given us, the abbe of the gross. Speaking of Rousseau, the author is made to 
city and I.” say, “ we were charmed with the firm, animated. 

This is absolutely to w'ant the pains, or the know- and profound manner in which liis tirxt ensuy on do- 
ledge to arrange words intelligibly in Kngli.sh. Even iiuenie was written. Where tlid ever Rousseau write 
a school-boy ought to have seen, that the name an essay on eloquence ? The words in the original> 
Bussy, and the substanti\e agreeing with it ought son pn mice cssai tn dotjiicncr, mean his first attempt 
, according to the English idiom to have been both in eloquence. Mentioning some representations he 
placed on the same side of the active verb, and that made to the minister Montmurin, on the breaking 
it should have been, cither I heard “ Bussy, one of out of the revolution, MarmquteJ says, " Mais je no 
these oldest clerks," or “one of these oldest clerks fus point ecoute, ou plutot jo lefus par un ministre 
Bus.sy,” say, &c. Of what stamp too is the igno- foible, qui lui-meme ne le fut pas," This is trans- 
rance which knows not that the phrase, “ quelqu'un lated, “ But I was not listened to, or rather I was so 
me donne a moi,” means only, “ some one gives by a weak minister, who was not a weak man." 
ipe,” and that it would be a, stranm translation to Where is there a word about a weak man in tbe ori- 
render it, “ some one gives me, tome,” the transla- ginal; which merely says, “ I was not listened to, 
tion here given to the same idiom : This is the ele- or rather 1 was listened to by a weak minister, who 
venth scholar we have bad given us, the abbe of the himself was not so. lUstened to.]" 
city, and I." It is to be remarked that tbe words Sfieaking of the mistress of Lord Albemarle,^ the 
even as they stand are ungrammatical, for by their author says; C'est d'apres son image presente a ma 
position, the words and /, ought to agree with pensee que j’ai peint autrefois la bergire des Alpes 
us, but surely the translation should have been, »the trauslator, “ this image was present to my fancy 
“ This is the eleventh scholar the Abbe de la Villa when I formerly painted the shepherdess of the Alps, 
and I have had given to us.” It is strange that tbe and I thought I imitated it." 

translator has been, ignorant enough not even to “ In corutnon society lie appeared timid; he was 
know that de la Ville was the name of the abbe} and only indiffisrent to it. Conversation rarely fixed his 
that it was as absurd to translate it “ of the city," attention on them." May we ask what is the ante^ 
aji it would bn in a Frenctt tca|ulato;r mtn^ioniog ti^ dent to tbls them} The original is, “ Dan* Usoci^e 
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commune, il paroissoit timide; il n’y etoir qn'indtffer- sites. The resnlts of his official operations may be 
cnt. Rarement I’enp-etien y fixoit son at|,jntion,’’ important, and in these only he is seen. But these 
He ilinyenu'd the young king with fatiguing Tiis are most frequently the offspring of the mere hack- 
fancy about them.” Dispam, svdicn it ihc pre- ncyed course of affairs, in which his clerks had far 
position iLtih added to it, is not an active i'erb.—“ hi more concern than the minister. It^is only therefore 
' the board presided by Monsieur,"— To preside a board) in very peculiar circumstances that even the prosperity 
'whai sort of language is this! of public affairs is any sati.sfactory proof of talents in 

I.C nom de tommunes que le tiers avoit pris, et le the administrators ; and hence the eager curiosity so 
nom de classes qu’il donnoit aux deux premiers ordres, generally felt of acquiring some minute and personal 
annon^oit qn’il ne vouloit pins entr'eux et lui de dis- knowledge of public characters; of collecting anec- 
<11101100 de grades; ainsi, pour la noblesse et le clergc dotes, and above all of perusing what they produce, 
plus de milieu :i prendre ni de delai i obtenir. Il fol- if ever they put pen to paper. This last, and best 
loit on sc rtmiir an tiers, conime ils I’ont fait depuis, touchstone they are in general very cautious of fnr- 
ou, apres la verification des pouvoirs taitc cn coinmun, nishing j which makes it the more highly prized, 
se reiircr chacun dcs deux ordr<?s de son coic, se con- Yet the memory of those who have triumphantly ad- 
stituer Tun et I’autre parties integrantes dcs ctats-ge- ventured the fiery trial has so richly gained t Y 
neraux.” ir is probable few of them who dared hop^^'r’su?- 

" The name of eommms, w'hicli the third estate cess, have declined the enterprise. How itJ ch does 
had assumed, and the name of classes, which it gave Caesar appear a greater man on accQjintoJ&f^jw com- 
to the two first orders, announced that it would ac- inentaries, and other literary productiStTS/thairif we 
knowledge no distinction of rank between tiiem and bad only known him in tite common histories of his 
il} thus, for the nobility arftl clergy there was no ex- country ? How nuicb more glorious is the name ren- 
pedient left, and‘no delay to obtain. It was .'equisite, dered of Sir Waller llaleigli, by his writings? How 
either to join the third estate, as they have since much that of Lord Clarendon ? 

done, or, after the verifiiniion of the respective As the government of France is, and has so long 
powers made in common, to retire, each of the two been, an object of much more than oidinary curiosity 
orders into its chamber, eslnblis/i th it sehrs to the hi- to the inhabitants of this country, any thing from the 
fegral parts of the statcs-nencniL'’ Oniitling every pen of a person who bears so distinguished a part in 
thing hut the last words of this quotation, whnl pos- it as Talleyrand, is naturally pried into with redoubled 
sihle meaning is contained in, “ establish themselves eagerness. 

to the integral parts of the stales-general.” I'be ori- But though the present pieces are not discreditable 
ginal however is very distinct, “ constitute theniseh PS to the talents of this powerful minister; they cer- 
both, integral parts of the States-General." t.'iinly do not entitle him to any very extravagant en> 

To speak of* the number or quality uf the Galli- comiums on that head They discover an acquain- 
cisras, after what w« have already exhibited is need- lance with the best doctrines of political economy, 
less. There is hardly an attempt to find tor a Fiench iniH'b more accurate, clear, and comprehensive than 
idiom aa appropriate expression in English. is very generally attained. And when we consider 

.. . how commonly we find understandings of so much 

Memoire sur les IMatioiis Lutuaiercinles des Rt'itt-Unis obtuseness, or obliquity, that they are unable to com- 
avec f Angletenr. Par Le Citoyen Talleyrand, bine the circumstances they behold with the doctrines 
Lu d Clnstitut National, le 1.5 (iermisal. An. », to which in books tliey have given their cordial con- 
Suixi d’m Essai sur les Axantapes d retin i de Colo- scut, even when the connection appears irresistibly 
nies Ntmclles dans les Circeiistiinces presentes. Par obvious, this is no inconsiderable praise. Yet the 
ie vthne Auteur. Lu d Clnstitut, le 15 Missidor, candid truth is that not a single thought ti) the two^ 
An. .•>. 8vo. '2s. Drhojle, J.ondou. I S(;.5. papers has the least pretension to originality j nay so 

These two tracts which were originally published very often have the principles which run through the 
in the memoks of the class of moral and political whole been taught, that they very well deserve the 
ecience of the National Institute, have attracted so epithet of trite among the best infonned classes of 
much attention in this country, chiefly from the pre- men in this country ; while several very obvious er- 
«ent station and itpportance of the author, as to have rors have not been avoided. Surely, if this is the 
■encouraged a separate publication of them in London, ease, the pape^ before us tannot, from their intrinsic 
They are certainly an object of great curiosity. No merits, command a very high degree of admiration, 
test of a man’s abilities is equal to a written discourse 1 • We begin with the tract on the commercial rcla- 
upon a subject of importance. By this the extent of tions of the United States with Great Britain. The 
his knowledge, and the force of his judgment, may first sentence of it states a very great truth. But it is 
pretty exactly be oscertained. Great ministers vehe- » tmth which, at this time of day, did not require to 
tnencly excite our desire to pry into their mental qua- be set forward with all the pomp of a discovery ; that, 
lifications.' But they take care to give ns very sddortf forsooth, the science of political economy is altogether 
indeed so -good an opportunity of satisfying our curio- founded on facts. We shall quote the sentence, be- 
siiy. In the forms and mystery of public business a ,^nse we beliei’e our readers will agree with us that 
tnau «f ordinary art, if favoured by circumstances, faeskles its being not very important it is not very 
may hide his incapacity; and, seen iluough the mist dear. 

of prosperity and power, may appear an Hercules in *« I! tfesttpas de science plus avidc de faits que I’foono- 
atature and atrengUi, though more resembling a Tfaer- nie poliuqpe. L’art de ks recueiUir, de les ordonner, de 
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les juger, la constitue presque toiite enticre; et, sous ce 
jwint de vue, elle a i)eut-^trc plus k aticndrc de I’obscrvation 
quc du g(?nie: car, arrive le nioiuent oil il faui tout cproli- 
ver, sous peiiie dc ne rion savoir; et c’est alors que Ics faiu 
dcviennent les vcrificatcurs de la science, aprw en avoir 
les niai^riaiix.” 

He advances several observations on the proper 
mode of philosophising, which seem not to lie par¬ 
ticularly demanded by his subject, or very remai kable 
for their utility. They are too common to be of use 
to the adept, and too general to be of use to the 
young. I'hey were intended however, he says, to 
convince the class of moral and political sciences in 
the National Institute, that some facts which he had 
observed in America “ might be received into the 
emporium of political economy, and be regarded with 
r^jJiSU^rest with which in natural history are received 
the s?^plest productions collected by the traveller in 
his pe^|rinations.” Truly, if his facts were worth 
the ( 2 *-.rcT. mg >1ie miglit have saved himself the trou¬ 
ble of making remarks on the true mode of philoso¬ 
phising, to ]>iove to bis colleagues that they deserved 
to be received; unless indeed he was afraid they were 
so ignorant as not to be acquainted with the comraon 
place principles which he displays. 

The grand fact to whicit he alludes is, to use his 
own words, “ The continually increasing activity of 
the relations of commerce between the United States 
and Great Britain.” From the contest which look 
place between those two countries, be observes, and 
the assistance whi(,h, in that conte st, the United States 
received from France, it would Lave been natural to 
suppose that tlie United States would become alto¬ 
gether alienated from Great Britain, and closely con 
nected with France. Rut no; the intercourse of Great 
Britain and of the United Stales is now greater than 
ever, America consumes annually more than three 
millions sterling of British merchandise, and fifteen 
years ago it did not consume the one half. The ad¬ 
vantage accruing to Great Britain since the rupture 
is tworfoldj the extension of her manufactures and 
gains, and relief from the cxpence of governing the 
colonies. 

He proceeds to examine the causes of this result. 
He assigns two sets, the one just and satisfactory, the 
other quite the contrary; exciting indeed no little 
w'onder and surprise that a man who could so well, 
and ably explain the one set of causes, should not 
have understanding enough to see the futility of the 
other. He says that France, after the peace, discou- j 
raged (lie intercourse with the Unite^ States; and that I 
Great Britain encouraged it. In the first place this 
is not the fact; and in the next place it is not sutfi- 
cient to account for the phenomenon. France did 
not discourage any relations, cither political or com-j 
mercial, but least of-all commercial, with the United ] 
States; and Great Britain so far as her government j 
was concerned discouraged both, and more especially j 
the latter. Witness the strictness with which the na-' 
vigalion laws were put in force in regard to America, 
beside other laws that were created. I’liat these cau&s 
even if they had existed are not sufficient to account 
for the phenomenon is abundantly proved by what 
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TaHeyrancIhimself advances with regard to the second 
set of cauKs wliich he has adduced. He proves that * 
the circurlslanccs of Groat Britain were such as to 
make it tip interest of America to trade with'her; 
and these(ircum.stnnco': wore so powerful that no in¬ 
tention, no policy on the part of Franoc could have 
counteracted them. 

These arc circumstances which no man ncod glory 
much for having discovered. It requirt.s but a slight 
progress in the. .science of political economy to under¬ 
stand them very clearly. The first is the manufac¬ 
turing superiority of Great Britain, which enables her 
to sell the articles which the Americans*want cheaper 
than they can be furnished oy any other people; The 
next is the large utipital of the Rifitish inercliants 
which enables them to give longer credits than the 
morebants of any other country; an indulgence of pe¬ 
culiar importance to a young people. Were these 
ciiciimstances, dues Talleyrand think, dependant 
upoh the jealousy of the French government which 
discouraged the connection with the Americans, or 
the wisdom of the Bsitish government, which, ho 
says, courted it > The other circumstances which he 
mentions, the similarity of language, and of institu¬ 
tions, arc not without important influence; but the 
first are those which ever did and ever will determine 
all free comtncrcial intercourse. Talleyrand, how¬ 
ever, thinks that this point in the case of the Ameri¬ 
cans ought to be proved. And to tliis end he pro¬ 
ceeds to demon-strutc that ibe Americans and all 
young nations, are very much governed by views of 
interest. There is somelhiug ludicrous in the at¬ 
tempt ; and there is something as ludicrous in the 
manner in which it is executed, flThe religious .sec¬ 
taries in America have no enthusiasm, no turbulence, 
no heal; and therefore tlic Americans arc pcculi.irly 
governed by views of interest. 

He states very truly that the British merchant 
charges interest for the time payment is deferred on 
(he price of the goods he sells to the Americans, and 
thus loses nothing. Very Ihtle knowledge is wanting 
to see how necessarily this happens. If a merchant 
made on goods from which he had two returns in the 
year, the same profits which he made on goods from 
which he had only one return in the year, the traffic 
in the one would be twice as profitable as that in the 
otlier. But the principles of equilibrium, which arc 
well understood, prevent this from ever hav ing place 
in any branch of tiade. 

The author netft proceeds to make some observa¬ 
tions on the manners aud character of the Americans. 
He explains them in the only way in whicli they can 
be explained, by a reference to the nature of the em¬ 
ployments in which the people are engaged. The best 
of these observations, in which however there is 
nothing very striking, are those on the employments 
of fishing and wood-cutting. They are as follows: 

*• Dans plusieurs cantons, la mer et les bois en ont fait 
des pficheurs ou des b&cherons; or de tcKs homines n’ont 
point, k proprement parler, de patrie, et leur morale sociale 
se c^luit a men pen de chose. On a <lit de puis long-temps 
que I’homine cst disciple de ce qni I'cntoure; et cela est 
vrai; celui qui n'a autour de lut que des deserts, ne peut 
3 R 
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done recevoir de tenons que de ce qu'il fait; pour vivre. 
L’idde (lu besoln que lei hoinmes out les nfla Uei; iuitrcs 
n'existc pas en lui 5 ct e’est uniqucinciU cii il( 5 c|^niposaiil Je 
metier qu’il cxcrce, qu’on trouve le prinripc «'c »cs aflcc- 
tions et de toute sa moralitd. 

“ Le bftcheronAm^ricain nc s'intcrcssc'iricn\ loute idt^e 
icnsihle cst loin de lui: res br.inclirs si eleganinienl jetees 
par la nature, unbcati foiiillaj’p, uncroiilcur vhe qui aninie 
tine pariie de l>ois, un s'crd jilu'! tort qui cn assombrit une 
autre, tout cela n'est rien; il n'a de souvenir h placer iiiillc 
part: e’est la quautitd de roups de hache qu’il faiit qu'il 
donne pour abaltre un arbre, (jui cst son unique idde. ]1 
n’a point plame; il n’en sait point les plaisirs. L’arbre 
qu’il plantcroit^n’cst bon a rien pour lui, car jamais il ne le 
verra assez fort pour qu'il piiisse rabattre: e’est de detruire 
qui le fait vivre; pn detruit par-tout: aussi tout lieu lui cst 
bon; il ne tient pns nu champ ou'il a phee son travail, 
parcr que son travail n’est qur de la fatigue, et qu'aucuiic 
idee donee n’}- est jointc. (Te qui sort de scs mains ne passe 
point par tomes les croissanccs si attachantes pour Ic cnlti- 
vatcur; il nc suit pas la deslinee de ses productions ; il nc 
connoit pas le plaisir des nouveaux cssais ; ct si on s'en al- 
iant il n’oublie pas sa hache, il ne laissc pas dc regrets lu 
oil il a vecu des annccs, 

“ pcclienr Amcricain rcfoit de sa profession uiic ame 
a-peu-pri« anssi iiisoucinntc. Ses aifections, son inicret, 
sa vie, sont u c 6 t^ dc la soci^le il laquelle on croit qu'il ap- 
partient. Ce seroit un prejugc dc penser qu’il est uii mem- 
bre fort utile; car il nc ijiit p.i$ comparer ccs p 6 clieurs-la ii 
ceux d'£uro])e, et croirc quo e’est comme en Kuropo uu 
moycii de former dcs matclots, dc faire des homnics de niur 
admits et robustes; en Aiu<^ri<iue, j’en cxccpte les linbitans 
de Nantuket quijicchent la balcinc; lu p£chc cst un mistier 
dc paresseux. Deux licucs de la c 6 tc quand ils n’ont pas 
de mauvais temps ii craiiidrc, un mdic quand le temps cst 
incertain, voilii ic courage qu’ils monlrciit, ct la ligne estle 
scul liurpon qu'ils s^hent nvanicr; ainsi leur science n'est 
qu'une bien petite ruse; et leur action, qui consiste u avoir 
un bras pendant an bord d’un bateau, ressembic bicn ii dc 
la faincantise. Ils n’aiment aucun lieu; ils ne ennnoissent 
la terre que par une mauvaisc inaison qu'ils habitent; e’est 
la mcr qui leur donne leur noiirriturc; aussi quelqiics mo¬ 
nies de plus ou de moins dvtcrinineni leur patrie. Si le 
noinbre leur paroit diniiniicr ii tel endroil, ils s’en vont, et 
cherclient une autre patrie ou il y ail quclques monies de 
plus. LorS(|ue quclques dcrivains pulitiques ont dit que la 
p^clie doit unc sortc d’agriculture, ils out dit une chose qni 
a I’air brillant, mais qui n’u pas dc vcriic. Toutes les qua¬ 
lity, toutes les vertus qni sont atlachees ii r.-igriculture, 
manquent ii I'homme qui se livre ii la peebe. I.’agriculture 
produit un patriote dans la bonne acce|ition dc ce mot; la 
pdclie ne sait faire que dcs cosmopolites.” 

The motive for presenting his readers with this 
picture of the manners and character of the Ameri¬ 
cans, as it would not be very easy to put it in any 
other language, we shall gi\c in his own. 

" Je viens de ni’arreicr trop long temps peutftre a tracer 
la peinturc dc ces iiKciirs ; ellc pent semuler ^irangere a ce 
menioire, et pourtani clle en complc-te I’objet; car j’avois 
a prouver que cc n’est pas seulement par les raisons d'ori- 
gine, dc langage, ct d’iiit<?n't, qiie les Am<?ricains se retroii- 
vent si souveiit Anglais (observation qni s'applique plus 
particulierement aux habitans dcs villos). Pin portant ines 
reg.wl 8 sur cea peupladcs errantes dans les bois, sur le bord 
dcs iners ct le long des rivieres, inon observation gdndale 
M fortifioit a leur dgard dc cette indolence, ilc ce d^iaut de 
caractere k sot, qui rend cette classe d'Am^ricains plus 
facile h recei oir et ii conserver riinpression d’nn caraetbre 
btrangcr. La demicrc dc ces causes doit sans doute s’alfoi- 
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blir, et mbme disparoltre, lompie la population toujours 
croissanie aura po, en f(fcnndant tant de terres di^sertes, en 
rapproclier les habitans: quant aux autrestaoses, ellcs ont 
dcs racines si profondes, qu’il faudroit peut-btre un <Sta- 
blissement Francais en Ambrique pour luttrr coiitre leur 
ascendant avec quclque espnir dc sucebs. line telle vue 
politique n'est pas sans doute it n^gliger, mais elle n’appar- 
ticiil |ias b I'objet de ce Memoire.” 

The relations advantageous to Great Britain which 
have continued to subsist between her and (he United 
States, notwithstanding their political rupture, Tal¬ 
leyrand by no means says, or insinuates, would not 
have existed in equal or greater perfection, had the 
political connection continued. He only says it ap¬ 
pears at first sight wonderful that these commercial 
relations should have been renewed after the political 
connection was broken ; and it is the explar^atieg^J^ 
this apparent difficulty which he has undert^^ In 
the tract before us. This explanation, he scys, is 
necessary to enable us to guard against.two ejtlaneons 
conclusions. The first is, that similarTonsequcAiccs 
would follow from every rupture of the mother 
country with her colonies, even with the sugar colo¬ 
nies; and the Second is, that the consequences which 
have flowed from the rupture of Great Britain with 
the North American colonies, depend altogether upon 
transient causes and that it is easy to obtain an op¬ 
posite result. The details into which ho has entered 
do indeed sufficiently explain the error of this last 
position; but there is nothing in the tract which is in 
the smallest degree connected with the former; and 
whether ft be well or ill founded we are in no respect 
assisted to judge by M. Talleyrand, unless we take 
his assertion for assistance. There are important cir¬ 
cumstances of difierence between the condition of the 
sugar colonies, and what was the condition of the 
United States previous to the rupture. Yet there are 
so many of the leading circumstances resembling, 
that it is not so completely determined, by any means, 
as some people imagine that a rupture with the mo¬ 
ther country, if equally successful with that of the 
United States, w'ould not have similar consequences. 
The only questions must be, whether they are in cir¬ 
cumstances to resist the power of the mother country; 
and whether it would be possible for the colonies to 
establish an equally prosperous polity among them¬ 
selves. Because, if this should be determined in the 
affirmative, there can be no doubt whatever, that 
their commercial relations with Great Britain, the 
chief thing under consideration in this tract, would 
be as necessary as are those of the United States with 
Great Britain. 

Want of room compels us to defer extending this 
review to the second of the pieces contained in the 
present publication; which we regret, because many 
of the remarks arc common to both. The costinua- 
tioo will be given in our next. 
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Monthly List op New Publications. 

Those tn vkich no Critique is subjoined uill be reviewed 
at length. 

ntSTORV, TRAVELS, &C. 

Annals of Commerce, Mannfactures, FiBheries, and 
Navigation, with brief Notices of the Arts and 
Sciences connected with them. Containing the 
Commercial Transactions of the British Empire and 
other Countries, from the earliest Accounts to the 
Meeting of the Union Parliament in ISO I, &c. 
By David Maepherson. 4 vols. 4to. S/. Hs. Orf, 

An Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti: 
Comprehending a View of the Principal transac- 
, tions in the Revolution of St. Domingo ; with its 
'*7S*^nt and Modern State, By Marcus Rainsford, 
Escp 4to, ‘21. 2s, 

Familv'.r Letters from- Italy, to a Friend in England. 
By Peter Bcckford, Esq. 2 vols. 8>o. IS#. \ 

TflKOLOB Y. 

Occasional Discourses on Various Subjects, with co¬ 
pious Annotations. By Richard Munkhouse, D.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. l/. 4.?. 

A Few Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, Growth, 
and Evolution of the Human Body atid Soul; on 
the Spiritual and Immortal Nature of the Soul ot 
Man ; and on the Resurrection of his Body at the 
Last Day, in a Spiritual, Incorruptible and Glori¬ 
fied State. 3s. dd. , 

Two Discourses designed to recommend a General 
Observance of the Lord’s Supper, By T. Drum¬ 
mond. 1*. dd. Johnson, 

These discourses display a considerable degree of inge¬ 
nuity and inrorination, but the author reduces Christianity 
to so low a level as to take away a great part of its autho¬ 
rity. The Lord's Supper he considers merely as a com¬ 
memoration of the death of Christ; and besides seems to 
view Him as no more than a good iriau. \Vc confess we 
cannot see how it is possdde for the author to reconcile his 
notions with the Scriptures. If he cannot, they are worth 
nothing; if he can, nis Christianity is very ancomforiablc. 
But wc have a higher opinion of our religion, and that 
opinion is in no danger ot being shaken by these discourses. 
However wc would exercise the same hlieralily to the au¬ 
thor that he professes to maintain with respect to others. 
His liberality is undoubtedly entitled to praise, but at tlie 
same time we ought always to take care lest, when we 
think we are liberal, we should be only indifferent. 

The Examplar of Divine Worship, as exhibited to St. 
John in tlie Apocalypse, stated in a Discourse ou 
Rev. iv. 1. By the Rev. R. B^Nickolls, L.L.B. 
2s. Hatchard. 

The object of this discourse is to defend the doctrine of 
the Trinity, by the nature of the Christiau dispensation. 
Several of the usual arguments are mentioned. The autiior 
is fond of applying the prophecies in the Revelations of St. 
John according to his own fancy. This habit of guessing 
however can never be of any practical advantage. The 
composition on the whole is tolerable. * 

MEDICINE, SCIENCE, &C. 

A Short Detail of some Circumstances connected with 
Vaccine Inoculation. By R, Dunning, Surgeon. 
Is. Murray, * 

This little tract cannot be too widely ciitulated, nor too 


carefully piruted by those who are interested in ascertaining 
the real beAfits which may be derived from the cow-pox. 
We have tfrmerly noticed various attempts to depreciate 
the iiieritslof this practice, and to disseminate alarms 
among thole who have submitted their cbildroii to it. We 
have also ilid occasion to commend die labours of various 
riiiineiu medical men who liave stood forward to oppose 
clamour and prejudice, and to make mankind sensible of 
the benefits to be dcriied from one of the most important 
medical discoveries. Among these Mr. Duuning has al- 
r^dy dislinguislicd himself, and we arc happy lo find him 
still /.ealously pursuing liis bcueficiul labours. Sonic cases, 
in which tic himself had been engaged, had been misrepre¬ 
sented in the usual (‘xtrav.Tgant maimer : two children in 
one family were staled to have perished *l>y the iiatiiral 
small-pox after iiioculatinn for the cow-pox; and nearly ail 
the children in the safne village, who liad died about the 
same time, were stated to have owed their deaths to similar 
ciicunistances. Mr. Duimiiig in the most candid and 
satisfactory manner shews these sUileiiicnts to be utterly 
fal.se. Then; arc some constitutions so extremely susceptible 
of /nicction, that the inoculated small-pox is scarcely a 
.suflicient security to them against taking it in the natural 
way : while they scarcely escajie with life or at least with¬ 
out being defaced and mutilated if they first take it in the 
natural way. These persons may jMtrliaps take the vario¬ 
lous infection subsequent to the cow-pox, but in this cjise 
it is always very mild, and neither in danger of destroying 
or defacing them. But if-i!;c cow-pox is able to avert tlie 
calamities of the small-pox, even in these dreadful cases, 
how much are those persons to be blamed, who, by a 
false alarm, would induce jtarents to deprive their eblldren 
of this chance of escaping destruction or inutilatiun ? 
These c.tses of so very susceptible constitutions are how¬ 
ever, exireinely rare, and in many thousand cases there may 
not Ih: one individual who is liable to take the variolous in¬ 
fection after the cow-pox. Mr. Dunniug adverts to the 
most formidable and irresistible arguliient against inocu¬ 
lating with the cow-pox—that it will be the means of pro¬ 
ducing such a rapitl increase of population as to reijuire 
bloody wars, «r, indeed, the re-iiitroductioii of the natural 
small-pox to thin it again! To all those parents who do 
not wish to be deprived of their infants by the most fatal of 
diiieases, wc would earnestly recoinoiend the perusal of th» 
little tract before us. 

A Treatise on the Constructing and Copying all Kinds 
of Geographical Maps. By Thomas Dix. 8vo. 
.3«. Scatchard & I.£ttcrman. 

This short treatise is divided into four parts. The first 
treats of the projection of maps of the world; the second 
of the projection of maps of particular parts of the world, 
tlic third points out some method by which the meridians 
and parallels of latitude, both in maps of the world and in 
inups of partieular parts of it, may be drawn with facilitv; 
and the fourth gives directions lor copying a map of the 
world. Tlie exercises here pointed out and recommended 
to tlie attention of youth must be of very considerable use 
in imprinting on the mind a permanent idea of the relative 
.situations of the different objects represented on maps. It 
is therefore well worthy of the attention of geographi¬ 
cal students. 

POETRY. 

The Woodman’s Tale, aftes the manner of Spenser j 
to which are added other Poems, chtefiy Narrative 
and Lyric, and the Royal Message, a Drama. By 
the Rev. Henry Boyd, A.M. Svo. 10«. 6d, 

Maurice, the Rustic; and other Poems. By Henry 
Summersett. Fcap. Svo. 
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Simple Pwm*, on Simple Subjects, Byp Christian 
Milne, rr. Svo. 5s, I^ongraan ftc Co.* 

'I’hfie iwienis are the composition of the wiff'of n jour- 
npyin.iii c.irpcnti-r, near .Aberdeen. They are inf themselves 
certainly of no great nterit, thoo"h at the samc'^iuie, some 
of them are far from bein;.; contempiil'lc. That the an- 
i\toress [losscsses a taste for poetry cumot be donbterl, and 
it is the fault of her situation that lii-r powers are not more 
perfect. W'hcn it is coivaJercd that tlicse jdcces are the 
piodnction of a i'cinaie wlmse life has been spent in servi- 
ttide atid .dniost constant niatuial labour, wc arc apt to 
forget their laidli in wondeting how they came to be so 
gootl. 'I'lic auilioress, from a narrative prelixed to the 
poems, appeal-Vito liave maintained a most meritorious cha- 
raetir, .itn' especiallv to have fulfillerl the duty of a daiip,li¬ 
ter wit!' ixcinplarj^ s(dicitii<lc. This consideration will be 
an liidiieemeiit to the public to patronize her work to a 
greater eMeiii ili.m a tigid regard toils intrinsic value iniglit 
rerpiire. The follovvii^ verses are among the most favour¬ 
able ipecinicns that could he observed. They arc simple 
and neatly worded. 

“ ON MY WEDUtXO GOWN. 

“ nds gift 1 prize all things ■'hove, 

Tvvas given me by the Man 1 love. 

An emblem of his mind ; 

Tis pure and spotless as the trutii 
That fills the bosom of tlie Youth 

For whom my hand’s design’d. 

“ My Wedding Gown ! O ! charming thought! 

Witli needle-worii. ’lis finely wrought. 

And white as driven snow: 

At death may wc as spotless rise. 

Then we’ll ascend the azure skies. 

And leave this world below. 

“ If Fate propyious has designed. 

Our hands with wedlock's tie to bind. 

May love onr hearts unite ! 

While thus onr minds in union move, 

WVll sweeten cv’ry care with love — 

Twill make life’s burden light." 

Poems. By J. B. Orme, Gent. Fcap. Svo. 7«. 

G. Robinson. 

The verse is the only characteristic of poetry tliat we 
could find in these pieces, and even that characteristic they 
possess in a very inferior degree. The subjects are suffi¬ 
ciently various, the author no doubt supposing that he 
had a talent for every sort. liis pathetic taics arc to be 
sure most sad/y ludicrous. One of them begins, 

Is that poor Amelia in tatters we see, I 

Now begging for alms at our door ? 

She who once so witty and pleasant could be. 

Whose presence delighted the first company-, 

Forlorn and dejectedly poor 1— 

However if the author would put a “ derry down," at the 
end of each sunza, it might do for h street ballad. To dry 
our tears after such a woeful ditty, wc may take a stanza of 
the joyous kind from the “ Review,” a poem. 

Our duty performed then we march to present; 
Aiid.our colours we drop as the last compliment-, 

Our monarch well pleased with so loyal a shew. 

Now expresses his thanks and so ends our review. 

It is the great fault of the author that vvhen he intends to 
lie sad, he is ridiculous; and when he wislies to be simple, 
he becomes mean and silly. It will be obvious therefore 
that he is not likely to reap many laurels, and lus wisest 
course will be to give up tne attempt, or at least to keep 
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his pieces for nine years, or as much more time as may he 
necessary to improve his taste and poetical powers. 

Poems, and Runnamede, a Tragedy. By the Rev. 
Jolin Logan, F.U.S. Jidinb. A New Eiiition, with 
a Life of the Author, Fcap. Svo." -is. 6(1. Ver- 
nor & Hood. 

Tliis new edition of the poems of Logan is chiefly re¬ 
markable for a life of the author which is prefixed to it. 
The life of Logan exhibits one sad example more of bril¬ 
liant talents vvliich failed to procure the possessor cither the 
proper levvards of genius or even that share of happiness 
which is not lieyoiul the usual lot of huiucniiy. In his 
earlier years, Logan ohiaiiied a considerable share of a])- 
plausc, and prospects of fame and a competent fortune 
were opened to him : hut imprudence soon led him into 
actions inconsistent with his station ; his early reputation 
was succeeded by general censure, and he fell in the jiriiue 
of life a vielitu to iheefleeis of hitter disappointmeiyj<)ir*i 
keen sciisihiiiiy. 'J'he writer of liis life draws a vtfi over 
his infirmiiies, and this mav be in some decree jwsiHable in 
the admirer of a deceased vvriier, hut it ctpr'iiily dclogotes 
from the moral cllect of the pictine. As a clergyman Mr. 
I/'gaii’s talents were calculated lo render him u->pected and 
useful; but tlie imprudence of his conduct clfectually put 
an end to his utility. Much of the clamour excited against 
him may indeed be asciihed to the prejudices of the peo¬ 
ple i hut even the prejudices of men ought not to be shock¬ 
ed hv a public teacher who desires lo be ufcfui. 

The poetical talents of Mr. Logan arc not veryonnspt- 
cuous. He seldom rises above mediocrity ; anil when he 
does it is almost wholly in the tender and p.athctic. Ilis 
tragedy of Riinnamcde has scarcely any thing in it which 
can deserve; commendation. It is tame throughout and 
the incidents are neither well arranged nor striking. The 
more tender scenes are the last; hut they merely remind us 
that the author has employed his powers in a way in which 
he could attain no reputation. The hymns are perha|vs the 
best of his poetical pieces; and may be accounted some of 
the most pleasing sacred lyrics in our language. Of his 
other pieces in this collection little can be said. They arc 
interspersed with some pretty verses and tender turns, but 
are far from being finished performances. That ode to the 
Cuckoo, and that on the death of a Young Lady must, 
however, be excepted ; for they contain strokes worthy of 
the finest poetical genius. We extract the former of these, 
not as the best, but on account of its shortness. 

" TO THE CUCKOO. 

*' Hail, beauteous Stranger of the grove! 

Thou Messenger of Spring! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

** W'hattirae the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a s^ar to gilide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

" Delightful Visitant! with thee 
1 hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

" The school-boy, wandering thro’ the wood 
« To pull the primrose gay. 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

•* What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Anothef Spring to htui. 


The Monish t,Ul of New Puhlicattons. 
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Sweet Bii^! thy bower i« ever green. 

Thy sky is ever rlcar} 

Thou hast no sorrow in )hy song, 

No winter in tliy year! 

“ O could 1 fly, I’d fly with thee I 
We’d make,' withjo’vful wing. 

Out annual visit o'er I he glolie. 

Companions of tlic Spring.” 

In the volume of poems by Micliael llrnce, whicli w.is 
pubitshetl by his friend Logan, tite fitter inseriid some 
pieces of liis own ; and the author of the tile prebxed to this 
edition claims for him more of that volume iban even he 
himself acknowledged, we arc at a loss to decide with what 
justice. 

NOVKLS, &c. 

Hermann and Emilia, from the German of Auj^usltis 
Ja Foiitf/ine. 4-vols. IS*-. Lane &■ Co. 

This is said to be a translation from tlie German of Au¬ 
gustus La Fontaine,, who, if every thing be hi.s that is laid 
to his charge, must be allowed to be .i most indefiitigable 
novel writer. 'I'hc haste with which inanv of his works 
must be composed may serve to account for their inequality. 
The present is certainly not one of his most happy efforts, 
'though it certainly possesses niiicli of his manner. Her¬ 
mann is a virtuous ciiihusiasl, possessing all that romantic 
fwliiig and eccentrieity wliieh Fontaine delights to give to 
his characters. 'I’hronghoiit the whole there is no par¬ 
ticular regard paid to probability. However the story is in¬ 
teresting, and the superiority which virtue under every dis¬ 
advantage possesses over vice, is displayed in vivid colours. 
On this account the work is certainly entitled to praise. 

Itugene and Eugenia j or. One Niglit’s Error : altered 
from the French of C. Desforges. ;3 vols. 12s. 
Lane & Co. 

This story is founded on a singular incident. Two hus¬ 
bands, havmg sacrificed too liberally at the shrine of Bac¬ 
chus, mistake tlie chambers of their wives, and e.ich dis¬ 
covers in the inoriiing that he had got his friend’s wife. 
The distresses and projects to which this mistake gives rise 
form the materials of this work. It contains a variety of 
absurdities respecting fortune-telling and other matters. 
Notwithstanding its ridiculous extravagancies however, the 
author has contrived to give it some interest, and this is all 
that can be said in its favour. 

£elville*Hoase. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. Symonds. 

In the novel before us the characters are for the most 
part well drawn and equally well supported throughout. 
Not a little humourous satire is interspersed witli many 
valuable reflections and observations. The incidents are 
aufliciently numerous and well arranged to keep up the 
interest of the story. 

MX3CKtl.A>'lES. 

Sketches relative to the History and^Theory, but 
more especially to the Practice of Dancing, as a 
Necessary Accomplishment to the Youth of both 
Sexes. By Francis Peacock. 8vo. 5t. Loog* 
man & Co. 

Those persons who would like to see a number of very 
grave observations, and a profusion of quotation and histo- 
rieal documents from the age .of the Jewish patriarchs 
downwards applied to the sul^ect of dancing, would do 
well to peruse this book. It is a curiosity in its kind. We 
have heard many odd stories of the self importance of, tlfe 
pri^eisots of the art of dancing, founded on the dignity of 
thw noble vocation > but this book renders ail in* 
aipid. 
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An Arithmetital Dialogue between a Master and hi.i 
Pupil. By^. Butterinan. Staflbrd. 

Tills treatise^ith such explanations as the teacher would 
of course give p his pupil in |x;rusiiig it. may be very use¬ 
ful ill explainii^ the pnneipies of ariihiuciie. It contains 
a gre.it deal of matter coiiciselv expres-sed, and is well wor¬ 
thy the altciuion of tutors and parents. 

E.s.says, Biographical, Critical, and Historical: illns- 
Imtivc of llic Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. 3 vols. Fcap. Svo. 1/. 4o. 
largo paper, 1/. 1 Is. 6V. 

Moral Aphorisms in Arabic, and a Persian Com¬ 
mentary in Verse. Translated from the*Originab, 
witli Specimens of Persian Poetry, likewise addi¬ 
tions to the Author's Conformity of tfie Arabic and 
Persi.in with the English l,anguage. By Stephen 
Weston, B.D. F.R.S. A.S. Svo. 3s. Payne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IVieC/ossic-^o XIV. 


--A: piitat egralum f'ne 

li% omnihis, qiii litteras 
B(nias colunt, laudont, ttmant. 

Dalcchamiuus Ded. ad Atheiutuin 

The name of Isaac C.'isaubon is dear to every lover 
of literature. His extraordinary abilities procured him 
the Greek professor's chair in bis twenty-third year 
(1582) at Geneva. After he had received every fa¬ 
vourable testimonv to bis learning in bis own country, 
and accepted and refused various lucrative appoint¬ 
ments, on the death of M. Gosselin, he became 
librarian to King Henry IV. of FranTe. Many at¬ 
tempts were made, but in vain, to induce him to be¬ 
come a convert to the Roman Catholic Religion ; he 
lived and died a Protestant. Notwithstanding whir-li, 
however, he has been unfairly aspersed by the impu¬ 
tation of popery, from which he sufliciently clears 
himself in his Letters (‘11.9, 348.) His eldest son 
gave him great affliction by becoming a convert to 
that persuasion. From France he came to England, 
where he had often been invited by James 1. It is 
superfluous to remind the reader that he is buried in 
Westminster Abbey.* 

After this short sketch of the public life of Ca- 
saubon, let us descend into his private studies. Since 
Polybius has naturally been an author more in general 
estimation than Athenasus, from the subject on which 
he treats, Casaubon's edition of him is generally most 
known and admired. There have not been wanting 
those panegyrists of our commentator who have ven¬ 
tured to assert, that to a perfect stranger it would be 
difficult to decide whether Casaubon translated Poly¬ 
bius into Latin, or Polybius Casaubon into Greek. 
Yet notwithstanding the praise thus lavished, it wilt 
be evident to an impartial observer, that an edition of 
ffthenaeus, and a running commentary on him, would 

* See in the Biognpkim Brilannite a full account of Isaac Ca¬ 
saubon and his writme^ When it wa.s the barbarous fasliion kir 
scholars to torture their names in difierent enigmatical ways, 
Casaubon assumed that of Hortiboms. CCasau in the language of 
Dauphlni signifying a Garden, and bon, goodjf and under that 
appdlttion be printed his notes to Diagencs Laertius, and other 
I works. 
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exert the talent! of a scholar far worJ than the most who wished to substitute for the Latin a FVench 
ample notes, and the most elegant ve sion applied to translation (that of Villebrune) to the text, and to 
Polybius. Caaaubon paved the roadforSthweighaBUserj leave all the faults of the Casaubon edition in that text, 
but he paved it with the solidity ort'an ancient la- notwithstanding not only the certain emendations of 
hourer, the remains of whose eft<>rts‘, however im- later ages, but the discovery of more authentic AISS. 
paired by modern innovuions and modern travellers, But k/i/j does Schweighteuser blame this annotator?— 
by their cement and !na.ssivc strength yet defy the not because he would wish to subjoin a translation; 
puny imitations of ail among the •*»» I’tw /3«9T8» lun. but bccau‘-p that translation was not Latin. I be- 
Tlie merits oi this edition are curiously, but some- lieve I have heretofore committed myself in a promise 
what lediomly discussed, by Schwoighaeuserand on to expise not only the absurdity, but the absolute 
the whole tlierc apiiears a parsimony of praise, with mischief done by these versions; and, when I enter 
an intention, no doubt, to laise the merit of his own on the subject, I fear I shall too truly prove, notwith- 
labourj^ for while he amply discusses the merits of standing the certain f'ft/zi accniing to the editor from 
Casaubon, as acknowledged by every reader of the system, that Greek literatme naturally declines 
Alhenaeua fwith the exception of qpe paltry irascible when assisted by such abominable helps. It would 
I'reiich crltici) he iusiiiuates not merely that he mis- obli^ me if Dr. Noehden would comn:>unicate my 
understood several passages, but that he calmly passed semiiucnts on this subject to his friend the.^Gottingen 
over sundry difliculties without the slightest intMition professor.* 

of them. What was a fault in the librarian, would To those who have merely admired the beauties of 
not unfrequently have been an act of kindness in tlie classical authors, have elucidated their difficulties by 
professor. reHeciion, <ir through the medium of annotations. 

Throughout the whole bf the last century, rdthough ^he labour, the care, the accuracy required in colla- 
Ibere has been no perfect edition of Athenaeus pub- ♦'"g MSS. would cause the deepest astonishment, 
lished, yet nearly all those learned men whose studies The arbitrary abbreviations, the total want of puno 
have been of a classical nature, have occasionally ex- tuation, nay the want of distinction between words, 
erted themselves in the elucidation of those cormp- occasional perplexities of the with 

tions which still disfigure bis text. From the time of frequent particularities either exploded or adopted 

Grotius to that of Toupe, Valkcnaer and Rhunkein, modern orthography, are tedious to an extent be- 
roany successful emendations have been proposed, yond the tnost painful idea entertained by the uuinitia" 
some of which have been examined and happily Genius seldom unites with perseverance to untie 

admitted by Schweighaeuser. But many have escaped t’omplicated knot. The French comrnentators 
his search; and are still to be found by the curious in trouble themselves very little with collation: the 
the notes and adversaria of distinguished critics. Dr. English editor has not unfrequently excused himself 

Parr, on the'roargin of /n's Athenaeus, has recorded nn the pica of the scarcity of MSS. in our country, 

various and acute observations, supplied by the ability ‘'nd the little dependance to be placed on rascally 

of others, and the extensive depth of his own reading. Italian f correspondents. But the German, if he be 

We may cherish the hope that his conversation alone ^ll above the common cut, considers this tedious, 
will not al w.Tys supply the intelligence with which his although neressary practice, as the very flower of life- 
private writings abound. His conversation may in- rature, which he crops with an unsparing band, 
form, amase, and stimulate a few attentive scholars: makes us pay confounded dear for his hortiis skem. 
but still tiio benefit must be confined to a few. The To give Schweigha?u.ser every praise which is rea- 
pmductions of his mind, if spread abroad on a more sonably due to him, he has undoubtedly performed 
widely benevolent plan, are well calculated to fix the his part with patience and vowparnth e correctness, 
standard of taste and accuracy. Could we hope a co- Is not uniformly correct) and is far from 

operation between the kindred intclligencies of a Parr concealing the mightp researches of himself and his 
and a Poison, we should no longer regret a Scaliger near relation Godfrey Schweighaeuser % with sheepish 
or a Casaubon. modesty. The literary world was sorry some time 

Our duty calls us back to Schweighaeuser; whose since to h«r that our great, though eccentric scholar 
name and works, as heavy as a Dutchman's posteriors, (mrsoit is allowable to m 11 him Kctr bad m- 

permit us no longer at present to contemplate the il- waste his gigantic talents on a citation of a 

lustrious abilities of our countrymen. He begins the MS. Athena^s in the libraries of Pans^^at an ac- 
recital of his own endeavours in informing us of what, edition of this author is highly desirable, and 

we presume, bis bulky edition was tacitly intended to ^ desired, we confess: but we can never 

demonstrate, that a new speciM€ft of Athenaeus was • On some of the occasional and el^^ant emendations of the 
become a general desideratum. He solemnly tells us pT 0 f.on Athen»us we shall have ample room to enlarge hereafter. 

a quizzical anecdote of a certain modern annotator, f Ibe frauds of these pilferers have been frequently lamented 

and exposed in prefaces to the Classics.—They have, however, 
* It was on the third edition of Casaubon that Schweig- constant employment in the Florentine and Vatican litearies. We 
hteuscr principally depended. ' must ever deplore the laziness of Neapolitan grubs, which has suf- 

+ This French Savant is wonderously angry with Casaubon— Mr. Haytcr to snore over the treasures of Herculaneum. 

Quant a Casatkon, J’ose assurer qtuje ne Fai gue trap epar/pic — t This young gentleman is dandled with great fondness by hia 

Je meeontenU du/K des preuves nombrvuses iptejai daruiies son papa. ‘ His services were meritorious,* quoth he, ‘ in what he 
tnultle erudition et de ses plaigtats i car d dmt totit ce qu’il a debon dJo-for Simplicius’s Commentaries on the Enchiridion.* Pro. 
i/kgtus gu'il ne nomme meme pas dans son verbeiuc eommentaire. Poison has Im rather a diffisrent memorial in print. ^kisnotuUe 
1 leidly am so much annoyed at this gratuitous impertinence, that on this verv performance in a span sheet, wlucb may be bound 
I think' 1 shall suod (oiward as the champion of commentators. up with thepublished Epictetus. 
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think it fanti that so disgracefol a mission should have 
employed the eagle-eyed diligence of the Cambridge 
luminary. • 

. As the story ©f this MS. is thus become connected 
with the literary history of that great man, it may not 
be unentertaining or uninstructive to extract some ac¬ 
count of it from Scbweighaenser j and the more so, 
as it may give some idea to the general reader of the 
c'.iiious fate which has awaited, and still may await, 
treasures of a similar nature. 

Amid the plunder of the Italian states, the French 
revolutionary seavans were very urgent for contribu¬ 
tions of statues and MSS: many of which they made 
into money again by reselling them to their owners: 
others were mutilated or lost in their passage over the 
Alps; but the far greater number adorn tlie Louvre; 
and we perhaps are too much dazzled by the glory of 
the collection, to lament, as we ought, the rapacitv 
of co^riiKceiifi robbers. Among the spoils of \ enice, 
Athenaeus took a trip to Paris; he was drest in a very 
shabby coat, extremely dusty, as may easily be sup¬ 
posed, since he had hid himself from every eye in a 
corner of St. Mark's library since the year 147'J. 
•Aldus would have been glad of his ac(]uaintance j but 
although he was nearly his contemporary, he never 
could get sight of him. Whether he liked his com¬ 
pany or no as he travelled through the departments, I 
have not inquired: but this I have discovered, that 
no Frenchman ever got a word out of him. This 
glory and honour was reserved for a German !—Never, 
we think, would that great man. Cardinal Bessayon,* 
whose family this Athenaeus lived in, have suffered 
him to become acquainted witli these ragamuffin 
commentators: and Athenaeus himself must sorely 
have regretted the familiarity of vulgar criticks, who 
have mistaken his prose for poetry, and his poetry for 
prose. 

It may hitherto, perhaps, have been thought that 
we are inclined to hold Scbweighaenser cheap: we 
have insinuated certainly some of his faults, and hav¬ 
ing had our laugh, we are now ready, most seriously, 
to proclaim his modesty, as in one instance exhibited. 
If it makes him out to be in reality more stupid than 
the reader of this paper would perhaps have credited 
oh our sole authority; we indeed think it more than 
made up in the ingenuousness of his assurances.—At 
the same time (for we must be cautious of granting 
too much) these assurances doubly as.sure us that lie 
was a most improper man to undertake this onerous 
work. He says then (prsef. p. [cviii!!!]) 'Would 
that some extensively literary man, a manparticularii/ 
verned in the reading and peculiar mes of tke poets, had 
undertaken this work. That the talents of such a 
man would in many respects have been superiorlomy 
own, I am free to confess; nor would I wish to dis¬ 
semble it; and it is moreover a circumstance at which 
1 have frequently hinted in my annotations. For al¬ 
though I am tolerably acquainted with the Greek his¬ 
torians and philoshphers, yet I am a mere dolt in the 
'understanding the poets, the laws of metre, 8fc. teiick 
occur in every page of this work .'—Mr. S. also con- 

• On the first le^ is written kts/u« Bsmfunvt 
t»tu, t vitK>.an, It it unnecessary to enter into an account of 
■that great revivor of literature, _ 


fesses that he understands nothing of natural history * 
but however w sets upon his work, after disiicrsing 
his grubbers il all sciences, and hence giving us an 
opportunity trinnkennel him in another paper, which 
will be the lail on this subject. 

lie flatters Brunck grossly as usual; and it is here 
he temlerly calls him (as we have before liad occasion 
to mention) a vigctus JuctimVr.umns'jin: smcc. Phil. 
P>rmick certainly shewed that he was ‘ vrgit’is' when 
be manfully kidnapped Schneider from Heyne’s gar¬ 
ret at Gottingen, and led him ofl' under faise prcleii- 
sions to Sirasburg; a fact which I sliaH autheiiticate 
in a subsequent paper : and he was /«< tindi^iiinut, in- 
asnanch as this old coxcomb |)erfnmcd himself to kis 
dying day with Ran dc Cjilognr, and wasjo the full as 
vain of his person, as of the tedious prorliictioiis ot 
his pen. 


, NOTICES. 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. &c. 

Mr. Macdiarmiu, who Isfts very recently l.siii before 
the Public An Enquiry into the System of National De¬ 
fence in Great Briuiin, is preparing for the prc>s an Enquiry 
into the Nature of Civil unci Military Suborihnafmn, It 
will be comprised in one ncUvo volume, aiul will l>e ready 
for publication early in the winter. 

A Compendium of Modem Husbandry, in .S vols. 8vo. 
by Mr. Malcolm, lAtnd-Survcvor tothePrince of Wales, 
and the Dukes of York and Clarence, will issue from the 
press during the month of October. Though exhibiting a 
general .System of Agriculture, the work will be found 
|>rincipally illustrative of the best practiccirof Surrey and its 
neighbouring counties, Kent, Sussex, &c. as. the materials 
were collected principally during a survey Af Surrey made 
some time ago at the desire of tlie Board of Asriculiure. 
A particular attention is paid to the analysis of Manures; 
their chemical contents Itcing shewn, and their proper ap¬ 
plication to Soils and Plants of all descriptions. Plans and 
descriptions of J.imc Kilns arc introduced with suggestions 
of considerable improvements. The work also comprises a 
view of the present situation of the Kingdom with regard 
to Timber, and hints on the means of counteracting the in¬ 
creasing scarcity of that inipnruint article—together with a 
variety of Miscellaneous Subjects peculiarly adapted to the 
present state of our internal economy. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke has in the press, a work entitled 
Mineralogy, or an easy and simple Method of arranging 
the Substances of the Mineral Kingdom, into Classes, 
Orders, Genera, Species, and Varieties, according to their 
ilistribution on the surface of the globe. 

Essays chiefly on Chemical Subjects, by the late WiL- 
LiA.M Irvine, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. Lecturer on Materia 
xMedica and C/heinisiry in the University of Glasgow, with 
additional Essays, by William Irvine, M.D. willshoftly 
appear. 

The two following works arc in the press, from the pen 
of the Rev. Hober'i' Fellowes, A.M. 

1. A Body of Speculative and Practical Theology, in two 
voliiines, large Uvo. 

4- Bowers of Love; or Poems particularly designed to 
the heart, and chiefly translated or imitated from the Ger¬ 
man Idylls, and other Works of Gesner. 

A new edition of the Travels of Anacharsistite Younger, 
in Greece, is in the press; it will be carefully corrected by 
the last Paris edition, published from a copy in vvhlch the 
late Abb^ Batthelemy nad made numerous concctions and 
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additioVis with his own hand. The tables rt the end of the 
seventh volume are corrected with respect' to niatiy of the 
iliitts and coiisidcrabiv enlarged. Four ntP.v tables are also 
.Killed—viz. 1. Of the Attic Months; 2. Of the Tribunals 
and Magisiraics of Athens; .‘j. Of the Gttcian Colonics; 
4. A Geographical 'r.ihle or Indc'c of the Countries, Cities, 
Sc<\ mentioned in ibe uork, with their modern names. 
The imips, plans, views, and coiu'i, contain seteral addi¬ 
tional new ones, and arc all from new designs, in general 
on a larger scale. 'I’lic whole have been engraved for this 
edition of the Translations. 

The Hisliop of St. Asaimi is about to publish a work on 
\'ii!ril’s two .Sc.isons of Honey, and his season of .Sowing 
Wheat, wjih a new Method of Invesligatiiig the Risings 
anti .Settings of tha Fixed Stars. 

Mr. (Tar<";, of 1,-leworth, has in the press a work, the 
intc.itnf which iato deiuonslrate, frornnhe con.slitution .and 
re-production of the animal creation, tlic inipus'..il>diiy that 
beings so constituted could have had their existence in 
virtue, of uudireeled energies ; that they must have been the 
ellVct of a sovereign intelligence. He intends it as a Su(>- 
pieinrnt to Paiey’s Evidences of Natural Religion. I 

Mr. Pai.mkr, of Hackney, who has a large collection of 
the late Mr. .lob Orton’s I,AtAers, in bis original short-hand, 
is preparing a select iiiitnber of them for the press, iinder 
tile tide of Letters to Dissenting Ministers and Students for 
the Ministry. 

Mr. Eombs, the architect, is enraged upon a poem, in 
bkink verse, on the Progress of Artmitecturc, consisting of 
three books, viz. P^gypt, Greece, and Rome; wherein he 
traces its progress through those throe grand dynasties of 
art and classical archiiecturc; and illustrates his poem witli 
copious notes, analogous episodes, and historical anecdotes. 
Two of them (Egvpt anil Greece) are finished, and the 
entire work will be published early in the ensuing winter. 

Dr. Valpy’s New Grixik Grammar, written on the plan 
of his I..iatin Giammar, has l>ccu some time at press, and 
will be shortly published. 

Mr. G. J. Wright is preparing for the press an Alpha¬ 
betical Arrangement of tnc Facts contained in the “ An- 
nales de Chimie,” from its Coimneucemcnt to the present 
Time. 

Dr. James Currie, died on the Cist of August at Bath. 
He deserves an affectionate rememVjraiire in the annals of 
literature, as a man who wa.s not deterred by the engage¬ 
ments of .1 laborious profession from m.'iking conspicuous 
progress in the elcg.'int pursuits of Literature. In the 
iicighbotirhood of Liverpool he was well known as a most 
able medical ))ractitioner, and one of the most virtuous and 
amiable of men; and to the republie of letters be is known 
as one of our most di.stingntshrd biographers by his inte¬ 
resting and instructive life of one of the greatest men of his 
age, the poet Bunts. 

New Calendar of France. —^This is abolished by a 
decree of the Senate, and the Gregorian calendar restored, 
according to which all dates will be expressed after the 1st. 
of January, 1800. 

Vaccination is making rapid progress at R.ngn5a, by 
the efforts of Dr. Strelli, who, at the instigation of Dr. 
Carro, of Vienna, has exerted himself, and happily 
trkimphed over the obstacles pre.sented hy prejudice and 
want of reflection. A tract, written hy Dr. Carro, and 
published in that city, has disposed a great number of per¬ 
sons throughout Illyria to comply with the recommenda¬ 
tion. The discovery is making rapid progress among the 
Dalmatians and the Turks. 

Joseph Alexander de Seour, well known as the 
author of a treatise on woiD^en, lately died at Bagneres. 
Besides this treatise he was the author of several dramatic 


piecc.s, and others of a light cast. Ilia brother is chamber¬ 
lain to Boiiapartd. 

Georgias Literature. —Lately there has been opened 
at Teflis, a Public Academy imder the direction of a 
Georgian scholar, Alexei Petrief, who is also conversant 
in the Russian language, and has made very considerable 
progress in the Fine Arts. Every means is employed hy 
the Russian government to render the Georgians acquainted 
with the language, and ass'inilaied to the manners of the 
Russiai).s. A noinher of Russian books have already been 
tiMiidaieil into the Georgian language; and in return the 
(icorgiaii Ossiaii, /linfauirU, and the romances of the fa¬ 
mous writer AVigrt Vinogwell, have been translated into 
Russian. 

M. Vv.NTKNAT, charged by Madame Bonaparte with 
making known tn the pulilic all the new species of the 
garilcn of Malinaison, has consecrated to her a second, the 
,fosc|iiiiii.i, origniallv from New tlulland, and near a-kin to 
the ili‘\i/iilia and the peduha. The elevation of its stem 
and the bcAiiiy of its flowers will make it he cultivated ia 
pleasure-gardens. 

M. (Ic Bkalvois lias dedicated to the emperor Napo¬ 
leon u tree of the country of Oware, in Africa, distinguished 
hy its splendour, and the size and singularity of its flower. 

M. de Humboldt during his travels enriched the natural 
history of plants with general and very new considerations : 
he has traced out a sort of geography of them, in which he 
tlclerinines the limits of each species in latitude and in ver¬ 
tical liciglit; it is the temjjoraiiire which stops them in both 
I directions; hut as the degrees which suit each arc difl'erent, 
they extend more in breadth, or rise higher, on the moun¬ 
tains, according to this difference; which may serve as a 
sure guide to agriculture in the choice of the plants which 
it destines to each position. 

This indefatigable traveller has enriched no less the his¬ 
tory of anim.-ils. He has ilescribed several new species, 
among which we liavc to remark in particular one of the 
fish thrown tip Mimetiiiics by the volcanoes in South Ame¬ 
rica. Do they live in the subterranean lakes which have a 
coinmunicatiou with the sea } 

]M. Peuon h.-is communicated In the National Institute 
two observations in regard to the natural history of man. 
The first relates to the celebrated apron of the Holteijtot 
women ; denied hy some, and difl’crently described by others. 
M. Peron proves that it is a natural excrcsccucc, which 
forms one of the characters of a particular race known un- 
iler the name of the Boschnien. The other observation 
relates to the strength of the savages. A number of expe¬ 
riments, made hy Regnicr’s dynamometer, has shown tnat 
they are sensibly weaker, ca-ttris paribus, than the people 
of civilized nations. 

Maria Paulowna, Grand Duchess of Russia, has 
undertaken the care of the two sons left by the celebrated 
poet Schiller. 

Prize Pcstms. —Among the subjects proposed by the 
Society of Agriculture, Sciences and Arts, of one of the 
provinces of France, is one, on the influence of the women 
on public opinion, and the means of directing that influence 
to general utility. 

A Mill for making Flour from Potatoes.—^T ltis 
has been invented in France, by a M. Prudow, and is said 
to answer wonderfully well. A description of it is pub¬ 
lished in the Journal d’Economie Rurale & Domeslsque, 
which we have not yet seen. 

A new Aquatic Insect has been discovered whose prin¬ 
cipal food is tadpoles. It must of course be useful in pre¬ 
venting the too great increase of frogs. It is not jti asccr- 
tsuned tocvbat kind it belongs. 
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EuropertH Commerce.} or, New and Secure Channel of 
Trade with the Continent of F.urope, particularhf xciih 
Rxtssta, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and CJci innnii ; 
including also the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, U\si:i, 
and Erns. Illustrated bp a Map of the Canals and 
Rivers, shewing their Connection with each other 
throiighont the Northern Parts tf Europe. J'l, 
J. Jcpson Oddy, Mrinber (f the Russia and Tarlei, 
(or Levant) Companies, ilo. 2l.l2s.(}d. Richard¬ 
sons, Ijondon. 18U5. ; 

OWEVER widely the most magnificent idea.s of 
the importance of commerce are now spread, no¬ 
thing is mure rare than just ideas of its nature, or even 
extensive information resi)ccting its practical state. 
The true principles of philosophy, even after their dis¬ 
covery, make their way by slow degrees among the un¬ 
thinking multitude, whose minds are previously filled 
with erroneous notions; and these not easy to be dis¬ 
lodged. Nor is commerce any exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule. The number of years that just principles of 
commerce have been taught with extraordinary evi¬ 
dence and perfection has made remarkably few ge¬ 
nuine converts; that is, men who not only admit the 
principles, but see and admit the general trainVf their 
applications and consequences. 

But what perhaps ought to excite still more sur¬ 
prise is the small number of persons who arc ac¬ 
quainted fully with the current operations of commerce 
over the globe, or even in the most commercial quarter 
of it, Europe. The men ol' trade themselves, are, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, not only entirely unacijnaiiited with 
the philosophical principles, but as ignorant too as any 
Bet of men lu the world in regard to the grand ontliiie 
of commercial transaction. Each tribe knows its own 
province; a Baltic man knows the Baltic trade, and 
one who traffics in the Mediterranean, the Mediter- 
.raneaii trade, another the East India, and another the 
West India trades, and so on. But none of tlieui 
have extended their observations to all these trades, 
and all other trades within the circle of commerce; 
so as to understand the general movements of the 
whole machine, to know what is done in this, and in 
that, and in all quarters at the same time, to tell us 
what is the commerce of France, of Ei^and, of Ame¬ 
rica, and every other country, how that of one place is 
mnnected with that of another, to present us jn short 
in one general view a statement of the bartering 
transactions of men over the world. This com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of existing facts, this enlarged 
practical information is, [lerhaps, eqnally rare with 
that profound acquaintance with general principles 
which we described before. 

There is no doubt that less assistance has hitherto 
been afforded to the acquisition of this kind of know¬ 
ledge from books than to that of general principles. 
In the practical part of commerce every man was sa¬ 
tisfied with that range of knowledge wbilX enabled 
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him to make his bargains and .sales ,ro ihc 1k.-i ‘dv.m- 
tage, with the knowledge in short ot liis own pjiMcu- 
lar market. But he was not at all intere.uod in re¬ 
cording that knowledge, and still less in publi'.luTig ii 
for the benefit of others. Now. however, jusier uo- 
lions begin to be acquired; it appe.irs a lu.iiter ol im¬ 
portance that the facts ind'caiive of the present slaie 
of commerce should be known: it i- swii by ilic mer- 
ebants tbeniiclijes to Sonccni hii,blv even them. As 
ill regard to le.iriiiug it is iiuivci .sally allowed, tluil to 
.ittain the liigbcst prolicicncv in any one branch, it is 
necessary to have a competent acquaint inrc wilh all, 
so in comaieice, that iiicrclirint wdl cci t.iinly posso.s.s 
iniportaiit advantages who is not without a general 
map of the comnicicial woild in his mind ; to whom 
none of the great departriTeiits of tr.itlic, nor the traffic 
of any of the great places is altogether unknown. And 
with regard to the politician, wdielher pracitcal or 
speculative, as far as commerce affects liis conclu¬ 
sions, and it affects them to an eminent degree, this 
information is of the greatest imporiaiice. V/e luivc 
accordingly various laudable attempts of late to supply 
this great desideratum. Wc had occasion to notice 
not long ago, Mr. Jackson’s book on the coniineico 
of the Mediterranean ; and we have now the ]}leasure 
to receive a work containing much more full and mi¬ 
nute, as well 3$ authentic intbrmaiion on the com¬ 
merce of the northern parts of Europ#. 

It is not very easy to over-rate the importance of the 
commerce in these parts, considered either in itself, 
or, more particularly, as affecting llie interests of Great 
Britain j (hough in the formation of Mr. Oddy’s esti¬ 
mate we are inclined to think that he lias made loo 
much allowance for the great temporary cause which 
at pre.sent enliances its importance. The absurd po¬ 
licy of Bonaparte, which has biiiiishud commerce in 
some measure from the south, and forced it to take 
refuge in the north of Europe, is a deranging rau,se 
whose operation ought not to he calculated upon for 
any lengthened period. We ought to reason from 
more {xirinancnt circumstances; the nature of the 
soil and climate, the position of the countries, their 
seas and rivers; the habits and acquirements of thfi 
people; ilieir forms of government; the symptoms of 
improvement, or decline; and such like. 

if we consult the history of coimnerce there would 
ap])ear to be scmcihiiig peculiarly adapted in the 
shores of the Baltic for trade and commerce. It was 
here before almost any other pari in J'.urope that 
commerce sprung up, and it giew to a conspicuous 
height while yet hardly visible in other parts. The 
prosperity, grandeur, and power of the Hanseatic 
towns, which might be said to belong to the Baltie, 
form one of the most remarkable objects, in the his¬ 
tory of the middle ages. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Jane, queen of France, having 
come to reside a few d.ays at Bruges, was both sur¬ 
prised and offbpded at the splendour of the cilitens 
3S 
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“ l thoHght," said her majeity, that I had been the 
only queen here, but 1 find there are abof<e six hun¬ 
dred queens in this city.” The force whjph the con¬ 
federacy was able to exert even enabled it to make 
some figure as a power in Europe. ^ 

The causes which arc again bringing importance to 
those ancient channels of commerce are powerfully 
and rapidly on the increase. Russia, from being so 
.far behind in civilization as hardly to be reckoned one 
of the powers of Europe, has lately advanced with such 
rapid steps as now to be one of the mightiest empires 
on the face of tlie eartli. The various regions surround- 
i:'g the B.altrc are all in a similarly progressive state. 
Their wants ai^d their produce are daily multiplying. 
The mass of materials for barter and exchange whicli 
they afibrd i.s already great, and it is more decidedly on 
the increase than in any other part of Europe. There 
is reason to expect that this quarter of it will continue, 
;is herctofoio, less subject to the ravages and inter- 
ruptions of war, tli.in the more southern parts, and 
will thus afford (hat security which is the chief en¬ 
couragement of commerce. 

The plan of the author is to treat of the different 
countries in order, the commerce of which he includes 
in his volume ; and to each country a book, divided 
into as many chapters as seem convenient, is assigned. 
The names of these countries, which may be consi¬ 
dered as the general titles of the books, are—1. Russia, 
a. Prussia, 3. Mecklenburg, 'f. Sweden, H. Denmark, 
t). Germany in general, and ?• Great Britain. In 
treating of each of these countries separately, he first 
presents an account of its general means and accom¬ 
modations of commerce, its extent, seas, rivers, means 
both of external and internal communication, and its 
produce whether rude or manufactured. After this 
lie proceeds to its sea-ports, one after another, and 
communicates what information appears to him de¬ 
sirable respecting each. He explains the modes of 
conducting business, the facilities, and accommoda¬ 
tions it aiibrds, and presents the general tables of its 
exports and imports, with such observations and re- 
ilectiotls,as these particulars suggest to him. And 
next he explains the nature of such general institu¬ 
tions, connected with commerce, as may exist in the 
country; of the banks for example, any general com¬ 
panies, or councils of trade, and last of all presents the 
general results, or tables of exports and imports for 
the whole country, with such comparisons and obser¬ 
vations as he thinks instructive. 

Thus in the first book, which, after the prelimi¬ 
nary chapter, containing some general observations on 
the commerce of the Baltic and the countries on the 
surrounding shores, is devoted to Russia, we have a 
very instructive account of the seas, lakes, rivers, 
canals, aild interior communication of that great em¬ 
pire. The external communications of Russia by 
water are by the White Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
and the Pacific Ocean. The rivers which fall into, of 
rise out of, the Caspian Sea, the great lakes of Lado¬ 
ga, Onega, Peipus, Ilmen, and Baikal, alFord extra¬ 
ordinary resources of internal communication to the 
varied and extensive regions of this immense country, 
and means of improvement of unspeakable importance. 
Kothiflg can set the wisdom and energy of the Rus¬ 


sian government in a more striking light than the 
mighty eftbrts which have been madet are making, or 
intended to be made, for improving those natural ad« 
vantages; in the junction of the North and Caspian 
Seas, that of the Baltic and the Caspian Sea, of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, of the Baltic with the North 
Sea, and of the bay of Riga with the bay of Finland. 

By means of the canals already finished, a great part 
of European Russia has a communication with one or 
other of the seas by which it is bounded j and by a 
short perseverance in the present meritorious plan it 
will have the mighty advantage of transporting all its 
produce into other parts by water carriage. Even the 
communication with China is much mure commo¬ 
dious than is generally imagined. 

In treating of tlie produce of Russia, the autjior de¬ 
clines considering at length any but the articles 
of exportation, more especially of maritime exporta¬ 
tion, and those which form part of the commerce with 
Great Britain. The chief are—iron, wood, hemp, 
flax, linens, grain, and tallow. He treats of each at 
considenable length. For the other articles of less 
importance he refers to the general tables of expor¬ 
tation. 

After this he proceeds to the account of (he several 
ports and harbours. The trade of the White Sea is 
first considered. The Russian ports in the Baltic are 
next described at great length, and by reason of the 
uumerons valuable tables produced, a great deal of 
most irajvortant information is conveyed. Much more 
full and accurate information too respecting tlic Rus¬ 
sian trade in the Black Sea, and the rapidity of its 
progress, which lately has attracted so much attention, , 
is communicated in the present performance, than has 
before been presented to the public. The author thinks 
very highly of the possible importance to which this 
brancli of commerce may extend. The fertility of the 
surroundh'g country, and the magnitude of the em¬ 
pire with which it is connected, may possibly, he says^. 
increase it to such a degree as to give a turn, not only 
to the commerce of the Baltic, but most likely to the 
politics of Eurnpe. But he is of opinion that the 
trade of tlie Black Sea can never be cultivated by 
Great Britain. The voyage through the Marmora ' 
into the ports of tliat Sea would occupy nearly as long 
a period as one to Madras; and it the facilities of 
communication between the Baltic and Black Sea are 
promoted, the commerce of Great Britain, even with 
the countries in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, 
will be most conveniently carried on through the 
Baltic. Of tliM, however, we are very doubtful. 

If ever the commerce of the countries surrounding 
the Black Sea become an object of importance to dis¬ 
tant nations, an emporium will be established for it 
somewhere without the Dardanelles, either at Con¬ 
stantinople, or some other place, to which the ships of 
tliocc nations will repair, and to which the craft of 
the Black Sea will convey the commodities uf that 
country. But this, in the present state of affairs, is a 
speculation in w hich we are not much interested. 

To the account of the Rnsstan trade a short article 
is attached on a subject of some importance to this 
country, thf means of carrying on its Turkey trade 
through Russia, and of becoming, as to that pariicu- 
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Jar, independent of the events of war in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The channel is by way of Riga, up the river 
Duna, through the Reresinski canal, which will be 
iiuished this year, into the Dnieper, and down that 
river to Odessa in the Klack Sea. From Riga to 
Odessa, if the expedition, which a large trade would 
create, were observed, goods might be conveyed to 
the Black Sea in a month. The expence of freight 
and carriage in this way would only be about one half 
of that by the Mediterranean, and the premium of in- 
surauce little more than one third of that for the voy¬ 
age by tlie Mediterranean in time of war. Some ge¬ 
neral details are added respecting the present state of 
the trade between this country and Turkey. 

After the minute and valuable statement of facts 
with which the author has presented us respecting the 
trade of Russia, he observes, that the amount of her 
sales to Great Britain is nearly equal to those she 
makes with all other nations taken together. He has 
good reason therefore to declare, as he does, that the 
commerce of Great Britain is of unspeakable impor¬ 
tance to Russia. But he is not satisfied with this 
foundation of that assertion, unless he adds, that it is 
from Britain only that Russia receives a balance in 
cash. This is the old commercial system, wdth which 
the heads of almost all commercial men are yet 
80 full. As if there were any other reason for Russia’s 
not receiving a balance in cash from some other nation, 
but her receiving as much cash as she wants from 
Great Britain. She trades to Great Britain,for gold 
and silver, which she finds there more conveniently 
than elsewhere, and getting as mncli as she wants, she 
has no occasion to go for it to any other place. No na¬ 
tion remains without gold and silver that has any thing 
to give for it. But like all other commodities it cannot 
be got but for its value. The author falls into another 
absurdity very nearly allied to the former, in repre¬ 
senting the low value of money in Great Britain com¬ 
pared with its value in Russia, as a cause of peculiar ad¬ 
vantage to Russia in her trade with Great Britain. Even 
if we did nothing but buy Russian produce with gold 
and silver, the idea would be erroneous; but as we give 
British goods for Russian, Mr. Oddy ought to have 
seen, even on his own principles, that the low value of 
money in Great Britain must make the Russians buy 
the goods of Britain as much dearer as they sell their 
own cheaper. The British merchant must have his 
prime cost, with the due profit of bis British goods, in 
the money of Great Britain. But he buys the Russian 
goods at tbe lowest rate the Russians will sell them 
to him; and this rate is determined ^ very different 
circumstances from the value of money in Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

More profound and philosophical views of the sub¬ 
ject would no doubt have enabled the author to com¬ 
municate a still more complete body of information 
respecting the commercial operations and capacities of 
this great empire. But the quantity of facts which be 
has laid before us is great; they are collected both 
with industry and judgement; various details are 
wanting to complete the picture, but Mr. Oddy has 
accomplished an important part of what was necessary 
to be done. His practical views announce much ob- 
Cemtion and acuteness; and the justness%f his un¬ 


derstanding. and his extensive acquaint.mce with facts 
often guides him to right conclusions, in spite of the 
erroneous fceory of commercial pohry by which his 
mind is paepossessed. The information of the mer¬ 
chant in the way of his trade has been more in his eye, 
than that cf the politician for his general conclusions. 
But the numerous facts which he states are equally 
useful to both. 

Of Prussia, he treats after a similar manner, and 
conveys information equally full and satisfactory. He 
separates Mecklenburg from Germany in general, and 
describes its commerce in a distinct artic^. Its «.hief 
produce is grain, in the culttv.ation of which it has 
lately made extraordipary progress. In this article au 
account is given of the ports of Rostoc and Lubec, 
and of the trade carried on in them, with such infor¬ 
mation respecting it as to the author appears useful. 
It is needless to be particular in noticing his nccount.s 
of Sweden and Denmai k. They arc on the same plan 
with that of Russia and Prussia, and possess similar 
virtues and similar defegis. That of Germany is ne* 
cessarily a little more complicated. 

He begins the accotfnt of Germany as usual, with 
some general statements and remarks, and with a de¬ 
scription of tI)C Silesian and German linens exported 
by way of Hamburgh and Bremen. This dc.scription 1$ 
chiefly for the use of the trader. It is according to tho 
rivers of Germany that he enters into the detail of the 
commerce of that part of Europe. He begins with the 
Elbe. Its communication with other rivers, and with 
the interior, and the means of .still farther extending 
that communication are considered and descrilicd; 
and after this, its great emporium ITgmburgh, whence 
the goods collected upon it are distributed to other 
parts, and whither the commodities to be carried 
back in exchange are conveyed. The town and its 
localities are described; a sketch is given of its late 
and present state; we are presented with a list of the 
ships which arrived there from ail places in 1803, and 
an account of the tolls and duties payatile there; a 
statement is given of the colonial produce imported hi 
several years, of the linens brouglit into Hamburgh 
from all places, and of the grain imported and ex¬ 
ported ; the British factory is described; the nature of 
the bank is explained, and the monies, weights, and 
measures; the channels by which the ttadd of 
Hamburgh is carried on during the blockade, and 
the article is concluded with an alphabet teal spe¬ 
cification of tbe goods imported into liamburgh from 
all places in 1803. After a similar manner is the 
river Weser described, with the rivers which fall into, 
it, and the city of Bremen near its mouth, which per¬ 
forms for it nearly the same functions which Ham¬ 
burgh performs for the Elbe. The river Ems, and its 
city of Embden come next in course; and tiie antlit r 
in his analysis proceeds no further soulJh. After tiiis 
he concludes with some general observations on the 
blockade of tbe rivers Elbe and Weser, and tbe new 
channels into which, in consequence of that blockade, 
trade has been forced; with an account of the 
imports and exports of Great Britain to and from 
Germany, from the year 1700 till 1804, and of tl^e 
trade and navigation for the years 1800 , 1801, 1802; 
to which are added similar accoaats of the exports and 
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imports of Great Britain with Holland from 1700 till 
l.SOt, and of the trade and navigation f<fr the years 

1800, 1801, 1802. il 

This account of Germany is much mojre defective 
than that of the places prcvously dcsci' bed. The 
three river.s, the Elbe, the Wescr, and the Ems, it is 
very evident, are tar from exh.su.sting the commerce 
of Germany. It may be very true, that the trade of 
those rivers is that which at the present moment is the 
most interesting to the merchants of Great Biitain. 
But that is not enough. This book is not addresseil 
to meriliants only: and the man of general leflection 
requires much information respecting the trade of 
Germany, winch is not heie afforded to him. Did 
the Rhine and t\ie Danube afford no details worthy of 
insertion ? 

The author comes at last to the commerce of Bri¬ 
tain. In treating of this great subject he has not 
proposed to himself any very clear and specific object. 
A complete, detailed, and satisfactory account ot the 
British commerce in all its branches and particulars 
would be an undertaking of vast magnitude. This it 
appears not that the author had in 'Jii.s thoughts. 
Neither has he selected any particular branch of it, 
as that, for example, with the north of Europe, of 
which to prc.sent us with a full and particular view. 
He has seen his object vaguely, and confusedly, and 
his chapter on the commerce of Great Britain partakes 
of a great many subjects, without exhausting any of 
them. The chief purport of it is to point out the 
means which Great Britain possesses of herself pro¬ 
ducing the commodities for which she repairs to the 
northern countries of Europe. Before, however, the 
author enters u|Ion the particulars of this inquiry, he 
presents a general view of the finances, and of the 
trade, navigation, and manufactures of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This is a very good abstract of the pub¬ 
lic accounts; and therefore is very useful. The pub¬ 
lic accounts are very little circulated} are seen by few 
people; and (hey are too voluminous to suit the pa¬ 
tience of most men in the trouble necessary to go 
through them, and draw out the results. The service 
Mr. Oddy has here performed is therefore of conside¬ 
rable value; and the comparisons and observations 
with which he has accompanied his statements will 
prove instructive to a great body of readers. 

Amung his observations the following is one which 
deserves more attenlinii from men in power than it 
will receive: That our exports to tlie Continent of 
^Europe consist very little of home produce or manu¬ 
factures, but almost entirely of East India and West 
India goods; That our exports to America, on the 
contrary, consist very little cither of East India or 
West India goods, but that nearly all jour exports to 
that country consist of British manufactures. Let us 
duly refiect which is the most valuable, that which 
directly encourages our own manufactures, or that 
wliich only encourages them through the medium of 
our East India and West India trades. 

After this view of the actual state of the British 
commerce, be proceeds to offer bis observations on 
the means of improving that state. It is somewhat 
remarkable, and by no means usual, to find an actual 
won of business, and a man too whose mind is not 
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free from the influence of the commercial system, 
confining his observations on national improvement, 
not to the means of increasing our foreign trade, but 
of drawing out our internal resources, and of becoming 
independent on foreign trade. This is no doubt a 
considerable victory to just principles; which are 
making their way by degiees, and sliding into the 
minds of men before they are themsplve,s aware (hat 
their old piinciples are untenable. He confines him¬ 
self to three objects . I. Corn, of » hich we ought to 
raise enough to serve our-clves; 2. The fisheries, and 
the grow'th of timber, fiux, and hemp, which ought to 
be encouraged; .3. The poor rates, which ought to be 
diminished. “ Hitherto,” he observes, with more 
aculene.ss of judgment than accuracy of language, 
“ this country has been allured by foreign conquests, 
commerce, enterprise, and external resources, to a 
heighlh which apparently cannot be extended, if main¬ 
tained ; we ought therefore to turn our attention to 
those resources we have so much neglected at home, 
in which will be found an inexhaustible source of 
wealth, strength, and additional security to our general 
commerce.” 

The result of his observations on the growth of 
corn he sums up in the following propositions, which 
we quote the more willingly, as they shew in what 
manner the practical sagacity of a man not very deeply 
read in general principles, has led him to nearly the 
same conclusbns as we have formerly laid before 
our readers, deduced from the most approved 
doctrines of political economy. We allude to the 
review, in this Journal, of Anderson on the Corn Laws, 
and to a Pamphlet, containing a more full illustration 
of the same arguments, published a short time after. 
“ The result,” says Mr. Oddy, “ of what we have ex¬ 
amined, then, is 

1 st. Tliat as Britain does not grow corn enough for 
itself, a bounty on its exports is totally absurd, for 
that, if it could produce export, it would be doing u» 
a real injury ; but the fart is, that it can never ope¬ 
rate for any length of time, as the very idea of it 
would raise the corn above the price allowed. 

2 d. " That a bounty on importation is useless and 
a dead loss to the nation, onr prices here being-always 
so ranch higher than those of other countries that it 
will command a supply without any bounty. 

dd. “That the proper regulation of bounties is not 
however sutHcient; we must find means of growing 
corn for our own supply, and this is only to. be dono 
by our improving the waste lands. 

4th. “That,«ars in all our corn traffic with othec 
nations, we sell cheap and buy dear, it is ruinous on 
every principle. 

5tb. " That a.s the quantity of corn consumed in 
the nation, exceeds the value of the whole of our ex¬ 
ports, on an average price, a very small deficiency 
will do more than consume that balance of trade that 
has for more than a century been in our favour ; that 
is to say, in precise and plain terms, that if tlie crops 
of Great Britain and Ireland continue insufficient, and 
we have recourse to a foreign market for only of 
the corn wanting, it will turn the balance of trado 
against us. ^ 

G. “ Thgt the same operation of improving, the. 
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■waste lands would diminish the poor’s rate and increase 
the revenues of rije country. 

7 , “ That making this country an entrepSt of grain, 
for vi'hich the present circumstances are favourable, 
would tend to keep the price ste.idy, it would be an 
advantage both to thelniullord and the farmer, as well 
as very conducive to the prospeiity of the country. 

And lastly, " That the high price of grain, which 
regulates that of all other provisions, tends to under¬ 
mine and destroy the manufacturing wealth and pros¬ 
perity of this kingdom; and, therefore, that a remedy 
to its alarming augmentation cannot be too soon nor 
too eagerly sought after.” 

The great remedy to the evils we sustain from not 
raising sufficient corn for ourselves would be to im¬ 
prove our waste lands and our agriculture, and so put 
an end to the cause of all those evils; and we do not 
wonder our author should be amazed that this is not 
done. He has not reflected so much upon the distri- 
bution and management of landed property, as he has 
upon that of mercantile goods. And he is not fully 
aware that the maxims followed by the proprietors of 
land oppose a barrier almost insurmountable to any 
considerable progress in agriculture. Till the laws of 
entail and some others which place this kind of pro¬ 
perty on a most unnatural footing are removed, its im¬ 
provement cannot be equal to that of other kinds of 
property whidi remain exempt from those fetters. 

The next grand remedy recommended by our author, 
and to the use of which he thinks we are peculijirly in¬ 
vited, is to render this country the emporium of the 
corn trade for Europe. Tlris was an important part of 
the business of Holland, from which it derived great ad¬ 
vantages, but which is now, together with other parts, 
driven from that country; and we might seize it even 
with greater advantages than Holland possessed. All 
that is nec’essary is merely a warehousing act, to per¬ 
mit corn to be Imported into this country free of taxa¬ 
tion, and to remain under the lock and key of the 
King’s officers and tlie owners, to be exported equally 
free of taxation, or to be sold at home, when the price 
should rise to the amount which might be specified by 
the act. By this simple regulation he thinks that this 
'country, by the advantages of its situation, the unpa¬ 
ralleled security it affords to property, the vast accom¬ 
modations of its shipping, and the great capitals of its 
merchants, would become the great store-house of 
nations; the granary to which the surplus of every 
country would be sent to wait the demands of the 
mote necessitous. The advantages to Great Britain 
would thus be incalculable. We sboUffi have a great 
increase in the employment of our shipping, to the 
fliultiplication of the riches of our ship-owners, and 
the great increase of our seamen, on which our secu¬ 
rity is reckoned so much to de|)end; we should have 
multiplied profits and business to our corn dealers; 
and what is of greater importance than all, we should 
have a vast supply of corn always at band as a security 
against all accidents of seasons, of war, or any thing 
else; and should thus be for ever free from all the 
evils, and hardship.s of scarcity. The author proposes, 
as a security to the interests of onr landlords, that the 
granaries for the im|X)rted corn should onljt^ opened 
tor the home market when the price of coAi should 


rise to a certain rate, to be fixed by act of parliament. 
We should ijc still infallibly safe from all the expenco 
of bounties (fn importation ; and if government, in its 
wisdom, tlniighl proper still to grant a bounty on ex¬ 
portation, tnere is nothing in the selieme of ware- , 
bousing the foreign corn which obstructs it. In God’s 
name let it be grunted. It is still something to be de¬ 
livered from the evil of the bounty on importation ; 
and a thing of the utmost consequence to be delivered 
from the recurring dangers of scarcity, which tlic pre¬ 
sent system of corn laws so much augments. As this 
interferes not in the smallest degree with Wiat schema 
of the land-owners, and onr great statesmen, of keep¬ 
ing the price of corn always high, we aliould humbly 
suppose they >#ould both easily incline to support a 
measure calculated to be of so much benefit to their 
country. Something would be gained even in this- 
way; yvhlle we are obliged to wait for the ap])earance 
of so much wisdom as is calculated to shew the in¬ 
comparable advantages of an absolutely free trade in 
corn, exempt from the cijrse of government's encou¬ 
ragement or restraint. 

There i.s nothing in what the author observes with 
regard to the necessity of encouraging the fisheries, 
winch requires particular comment. In speaking of 
tallow he chiefly confines himself to an account of the 
great quantity of it we import. For the vast sup¬ 
plies of timber which we bring from the B.iltic, he 
thinks we might find a substitute in our Atnerican co¬ 
lonies, and a careful cultivation at home. Some very 
good observations are made on the iron-trade, and tho 
means of supplying ourselves to a greater extent at 
home. He earnestly recommends a greater attention 
to the raising of hemp and flax in this country; for 
which pvirposc he thinks, and with great justice, that 
Ireland might l>c turned to admirable account. In 
conjunction with this subject he makes some observa¬ 
tions on the linen manufacture, both in Britain and 
Ireland, which introduces some remarks on the cotton 
manufacture. His remarks on the poor, and the poor 
laws arc many of them very just, if not very profound j 
and he does not propose to enter deeply into the .sub¬ 
ject. He has a chapter on the British shipping and 
the means of improving it; which isvalnablu in as far 
as it gives tables of facts; but its panegyrics upon 
the navigation laws, and some other particulars aro 
not of great value. 

Such are the contents of this book, which we regard 
as a valuable treasury of facts. With regard to iho 
speculations of the author, he often shews no little 
sagacity and soundness of judgement, in drawing con¬ 
clusions from his own observations and experience. 
But he is unfortunately a novice in the best doctrines 
of political economy. His views, besides being very 
often abundantly superficial, are not unfrequently 
confused and contradictory. And sometimes he ap¬ 
pears to speak with hardly any view at alf. He has 
not been trained to the accuracy of logical disquisition 
and arrangement; and has not always demanded of 
himiself a strict account of what he was about The 
work deserves no praise on account of style. I'he 
author is not a master of his own language. He is. 
irerspicuous. But he is never elegmt; he is ofteOi 
impure, and somelioies not even grammatical. 
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Memoirs of Angttus PoUtianus, Joannes Piais of Mt- 
randula, Actius Siucervs Sannazarius, Itelms Jiembus, 
Jlkront/mus Fracastorius, Marcus AtUo\m Flaminias, 
and the Amalthei: Translationsfromiheir Poetical 
Works: and Notes and Observations coKcerniiig other 
' Literary Characters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. The Seeond Edition, greatly augmented. 
By the Rev. W. Parr Greswell, Curate of Denton, 
in Jrancashire, 8ia. 12«. CadtU Sf Davies. 1805. 
Thin is tbe second edition of these Memoirs, with 
the addition, however, of those of'Ficus of Mirandula, 
which are wiiolly new, and constitute the most im¬ 
portant an’d interesting part of the work. This cir¬ 
cumstance renders it proper to notice it with more 
particularity flian would otherwise have been neces¬ 
sary. The memoirs derive their chief consequence 
from the characters having lived at the time when 
Letters had bt^un to acquire some degree of vigour 
after their revival from the lethargy in which they had 
been plunged during the dark ages. 

Politian was born at Monte Policiano, in Tuscany, 
the year after the overlhrdw of the Grecian empire. 
Numbers of the Greeks fled to the west, and the at¬ 
tention of the Europeans was directed to the study of 
tbe ancients. The scholastic jargon fell into contempt 
in proportion as its vanity begun to be perceived, and 
polite literature was cultivated with eagerness. This 
was particularly the case iu Italy, where the Medici 
fed the flame which then burnt with a dim but in¬ 
creasing lustre. Politian was educated at the expcnce 
of Lorenzo de Medici, who afterwards conflded to 
him the education of his children. He had made 
great acquirements in hanguages, history, and that sort 
of erudition wTiich principally depends on memory; 
such studies being the least difficult of cultivation, and 
therefore the more likely to attract attention in the 
infancy of letters. He was by tbe interest of his pa¬ 
tron appointed to the Greek professorship in the aca¬ 
demy of Florence, a situation which he filled with 
unbounded applause, to the great regret of the Greeks 
who had hitherto enjoyed a sort of monopoly in teaching 
their own language. In conducting the education of 
Lorenzo's children, and attending to the duties of his 
professorship, the greater part of Politian’s life was 
passed. His hours of relaxation were chiefly spent in 
the company of bis patron, and Picus of Mirandula, 
with whom also he always corresponded if they hap¬ 
pened to be at a distance. According to the fashion 
of that day, Politian was also a poet. The admiration 
of the ancients which bad suddenly sprung up was at 
that time carried to excess. A close and servile imi¬ 
tation of them was therefore considered as the highest 
effort of genius. The ancient poetry was particularly 
attractive, and almost all the men of erudition in that 
age w’ere poets. Politian's poetry exhibits his intimate 
acquaintance with the best ancient writers, but it is 
liable to the objection above stated, which applies 
to most of tbe poetical compositions of that periofl. 
If he himself may be believed, he found, like Pope, 
his poetical talent rather troublesome. " Does any,” 
he observes, “ want a posy for a ring, a motto for 
Uie hilt of his sword, a memento for his bed-chamber, 
or a device for bis silver vessels, or even his earthen¬ 
ware,—all ruQ to Politian j so that there is scarcely 


a wall which I have not, like a anail, besmeared with 
the effusions of my brain. One teazes me fur catches 
and glees for a Bacchanalian party, another for a grave 
discourse; a third wants a lamentable ditty for a se¬ 
renade, and a fourth, a licentious ballad for a carnival. 
This tool tells me his love perplexities, which I sit 
like a fool to hear, 8cc. &c.” Poliiiau, by the interest 
of his patron, obtained preferment in the church. He 
translated Herodian into elegant Ijatin, and was con-* 
sidcred as one of the greatest scholars of the age. He 
died at Florence in 1494, being then forty-one years 
of age. 

The Memoirs of Picus, prince of Mirandula, de¬ 
servedly occupy a very considerable portion of the 
work. He was born at Mirandula, in 146'3, aud 
wonderful stories are told of the precocity of his ge¬ 
nius. Having made himself master of the Latin lan¬ 
guages, he for six years frequented the Italian univer¬ 
sities, with a view to obtain a perfect knowledge of 
the scholastic philosophy. He afterwards went to 
Florence, where he studied the Greek language with 
uncommon ardour and success. Though at this time 
not above twenty-three years of age, his reputation 
was such, that his correspondence was sought fur by 
some of the most eminent scholars of the age. One 
of these, Ilcrmolaus Barbarus wrote to him, highly 
commending his prosecution of his Greek studies, in¬ 
stead of wasting his time in the jargon of the schools. 
At that lime, when the study of the ancients had re- 
vi\ed the taste for polite literalure, many began to de¬ 
spise the frivolous questions .ngilated in the schools. 
But they did not stop there, lor they not only regarded 
the scholastic philosophy with contempt, but endea¬ 
voured to ridicule philosuphv itself and all philosophi¬ 
cal pursuits. To such excess was this carried, that 
they began to consider the style as every thing, and 
the matter as nothing. Hermolaus had intimated 
something of this sort in his letter, which produced, 
on the part of Picus, that reply in defence of the scho¬ 
lastic philosophers which, to a modern reader, will be 
tlie most interesting of all his works. Considering 
the period at which it was written, it afl^brds a won¬ 
derful specimi'ii of the acuteness and attainments of 
tlie writer. Hermolaus aflecled to consider-this lettei 
merely as an effort of ingenuity to defend a bad sub¬ 
ject, although lie does not seem to have been altoge¬ 
ther satisfied tliat this was tbe case. The fact appear* 
to be, that Picus had sufiicieut strength of judgement 
not to be carried away by tbe prejudice of his contem¬ 
poraries, although he was at the same time convinced 
of the frivoU^s nature of the scholastic philosophy. 
His defence he puts in the mouth of one of these 
scho]a.stie philosophers, and makes him utter many 
things to which he himself did not subscribe. Hia 
design was, iu fact, not so much to defend tbe school¬ 
men, as to maintain the superiority of matter over 
style, and thus to confute tbe assertion of his corres¬ 
pondent. This letter is too long to be quoted altoge¬ 
ther, but tbe following part of it may serve as a spe¬ 
cimen. The philosopher after several observations to 
prove that grave subjects are degraded by a frippery 
style, proceeds thus: 

“ We are pronounced, you say, by the many, unpolished 
and uueputb. Wc deem this rather an honour than a dU« 
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grace. We wrote not for them but for you, and such as 
you. As the ancients, by the veil of cniaina and fable, 
deterred imleariietl persons from ihcir mysteries, so wo, by 
an external of harsh and unpalatable terms, hate been 
wont to scare, from our festivals those who would only 
pollute them. Thus they who would conceal a treasure, 
if they cannot otherwise withdraw it from public view, do 
not scruple to cover it with sweepings and rubbish, in order 
to hide it from unworthy eyes. No less careful is the phi¬ 
losopher to disguise his speculations from the vulgar; wlio, 
incapable of appreciating, can do them no honour by tlieii 
praises. Consequently, it would Iw a degrading species of 
deference to such, to intermingle in his writings an\ thing 
calculated for ostentation, or to catch the popular gale. 

“Our discourses resemble the ‘Sileni’ of our own 
Aleibtades. Those statues, externally fierce, squalid, and 
disgusting, were lilled within with jevveU, and other articles 
of the most rare and valuable kind. Hegarding our exte- 
rionr, you [lerccive nothing but tlic niunaer; but if you 
look within, the monster become.s a god. Hot oor ears, 
yon will say, cannot endure this harsh, disjointed arrange- 
inent; these barbarous terms, ibriiiidablc in their very 
suiind. F.istidinus in.tn! when you attend a concert of 
music, resign yourself wholly to the pleasures of the car; 
when the schools of philosophcis, abstract v ourself from 
tense, and retire into the inmost recesses of your mind. 
Assume those cars ofThyaneus, wherewith, disiuenmbered 
of the body, he was enabled to distinguish, not terrestrial 
Marsyas, but the divine Apollo himself, attuning his celes¬ 
tial lyre to music nf the splicres, inetlahly harmonious. 
With such car- could you listen to ilie discourses of philo¬ 
sophers, not Nestor’s words should equal theirs in sweet¬ 
ness. Hut to reason more famihaily; when the philosopher 
is oceupied in the most subtle dis()uisiiioiis, to luaAic some 
inelegancics in his diction, betrays less a delicate stomach 
than one unaccustomed to such batiqucis. It is as if one. 
should he olfended witli Socrates, when delivering prcccjits 
of morality, because the latchct of his shoe were loose, or 
Iiis rube sate ungracefully. It were to ijuarrcl about the 
paring of a nail: 

‘ Ac si sectum prave stomachetur oh unguem.* 

Cicero requires not eloquence in a philosopher, but nierelv 
an ability to comprehend and do justice to his subject. 
That writer, etpialiy learned and discreet, knew that it is 
incumbent on iis to regulate the thoughts, rather than dic¬ 
tion ; to guard more against aberration of judgment, than 
of words: that our concent is rather with the ‘Aeyo; tv 
sAtcOtrii,’ than that' iv ttfo^apa ,that it becomes us to have 
the muses, not so much on our lips, as within our besoms; 
lest the tones of the soul, rendered harsh by anger, or en¬ 
feebled by concupiscence, lose any thing oftheir genuine and 
justly attemperca harmoiiv. 

" Plato banished poets from his commonwealth as tend¬ 
ing, by the Uixuriancy of their compositions, to enervate 
the mind; and gave the direction of it to philosophers. 
These likewise he would doubtless have biffiished; had he 
found them disputing in the meretricious style of poets. 
You appeal perhaps, to Lucretius, who observes, that 
though philosophical treatises stand in no need of verbal 
ornament, yet flowery language serves agreeably to disguise 
the austerity nf their precepts: so, though wormwood 
were itself siidicient for the cure of a disease, we yet mingle 
honey with it; 

‘ Ut pucrorum Ktas improvida, ludilicetur.’ 

Your reasoning, Lucretius', might be .admissible, ifvou 
wrote indei.al for children: if admissible with regard to 
others, much more with regard to you, who present them 
with a vessel, not merely of wormwood, hut of the rankest 
poison. But the case is widely dih'erent with •$, who seek 
not to allure the vulgar, but to deter them: Who offer 
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not a draught of wormwood, but of nectar. But Lactau« 
tius, yon s.i/,|COiitends that truth, cumhiningavith its native 
foice the eiuii'llislmicnts of oratory, makes a most power¬ 
ful im|»rcssion on the minds iwtn of ageil and giave, as 
well as yfuul|Ful hearers. Had you, l.aciaiiiiu8, l)een more 
conversant in sacred literature, and less in rahiilons dispu-* 
tuion, far from supporting, you would with us have op<* 
posed this opinion. What can more strongly move, iiiore 
powerfully persuade than the holy scrijitures ? 1 should ra- 
tlier have said, they agitate, ihev constrain, they take us by 
force. Plain arc the words; familiar the expressions ; yet 
lively, quick, and fen'id ; penetrating the most secret re¬ 
cesses of the heart, and with miraculous efficacy trans¬ 
forming the whole man. With the l>cautifiil ftiid elaborate 
omiloiis of Pericles, 1 am compuratirely little aflecled, sjiid 
Alcihiades, hut the nukiral and unadorfled language of 
Socrates kuidies Yne to eiithusiusm, transports me beyond 
myself, and rom|K'l8 my assent and obedience. 

“ Not to multiply urguiucuts in defence of a truth so 
obvious^; if It hearer is in his senses, what can he expect 
but tieachery from language so higlily coloured ? Tnree 
things tend powerfully to persuade; the life of the speaker, 
the truth and importance of the subject, and seriousness of 
address. A philosopher, l-4ttantius, needs no other rccoin- 
mcndatioii of his precepts if his inor.il conduct be pure, if 
I he speak the truth, if he utter it in a language derived nut 
from the bovvers of the muses, but from that frovvuiug ca¬ 
vern in which Heraclitus said truth lies eonce.aU-d. 

“ Hut, exelniiiis another opponent, let us candidlv exa-* 
mine this position. Wisdom, a cjuality which of itself 
commands our reverence and attention, stands in no abso¬ 
lute need, we grant, of uclvcntltious ornament. Yet why 
not admit the accession of ornament; since those ihingi 
which are engtigiug in tliemselves become still more so by 
being decorated and adorned. True; yet in many cases 
this maxim is in.admissible. There are things, the lustre of 
which would he rather obscured than heightened by any 
accession ; and which are in their own nature so perfect, 
that any change or variation would he detrimental. A }va- 
lacc of marble admits not of paint; should you whitewash 
it, you detract from its magnificence and beauty. So wis¬ 
dom, so philosophical subjects are not illustrated, hut ob¬ 
scured, by such decorations. It is a known maxim, that a 
beautiful face is not improved by paint. Suiicradded 
charms freouently conceal what lies beneath, and exhibit 
only what tney bring: if then the original are superior to 
the adventitious, they gain not, hut lose by the accession. 
Hence philosophy presents herself unadorned; obviou.s to 
sight, nor dreading inspection, she appeals to the under¬ 
standing ; conseious that she is free from all deformity. 
She rejects a disguise, which, in proportion as it were ap¬ 
plied, would detract from her beauty and her praise. 
Simple in her very essence, any admixture would vitiate and 
change her nature. Her properties, like those of the ma¬ 
thematical point, are unity and indivisibility. The playful 
metaphor, the swelling hyperbole, the luxuriating coinpii- 
risnn, and similar factitious ornaments, would not only of¬ 
fend her gravity, hut be productive of criminal addition, 
diminution or change. 

“Thus far then, say you, accept our concession: ad¬ 
mitting that your language should be unadorned, let it at 
least savour of classical latinity; though not flowery, let it 
be consistent with propriety; tiiough unsolicitoiis to please 
lly selection and arran^ment, let it not offend by disgusting 
negligence and preternatural deformity. It is well; we 
have already tnatle great progress towards your conversion. 
But inform me, I entreat you, wliat is this latinity, on the 
neglect of which you ground your only remaining charge 
against us? Should it, for instance, occur in argument, ' a 
sole homtnem produci,' our party will say, ' causari homU 
nem:’ this is not Latin, you exclaim: admitted: it is not 
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classically 8|>oken; be it ao; consequently erroneously; 
liere your arginncnt fails. An Arabian, or an Egyptian 
shall express the same idea, each in a differcntlanguage, but 
tlii!, (liflerence does not affcci its truth. W^wds are either the 
cre.-niotis of pleasure, or they are founded on . the nature of 
things. If merely accidental, and deriving thi*r fitness from 
the common consent of any particular society of persons, 
why is not the phraseology which these philosophei;, whom 
you term barbarians, have agreed to sanction, entitled to 
equal respect with the Roman ? With what semblance of rea¬ 
son do you call theirs wrong, and yours right, if the imposi¬ 
tion of names be thus altogether arhitrury ? If it merits not the 
appellation c.f Latin, you arc at liberty to call it French, 
HriiLsh, Spiviidi,—wh.iL you please. "Jn conversing with 
you, they will in some particulars excite your ridicule, and 
in Olliers be utii/ileiligible. The same thing will h.tppcn to 
you in addressing them: ‘ Am}c»fTniruf 

A9smtet iSi Xtvfeti -Anacharsis commits solecisms 

among Athenians;—Athenians among Scythians.’ But if 
the pro(,ricty of word.s depends on the nature of the things 
which they danote, whom will you con.sult on this head; 
tile rhciorfciaii, or the philosopher, who alone is versed in 
the nature of the things in qucsiionf What the ear i(;jccts 
us harsh, reason perh.ips appra.’es as pcriiliarlv appropriate 
and significant. Yet why mtriKhicv these iniiovalions up¬ 
on what may be termed vernacular latinity? Occupied, 
Ilerniolaus! in developing the laws of the universe, or in 
tracing ibc minutest operations of nature, they could not at 
tiie .same time be studying in Cicero, Flinv,’or A|uileiu.s, 
the graces and proprieties of language. Their inquiry was, 
not what ilu: Roman idiom, but what nature admits of or 
abhors. 

“ But lot us grant for a moment in your favour the ex¬ 
pediency of a close coniieciion Ix-iwecn wisdom and elo¬ 
quence; who is guilty of disuniting them ? Not nierelv 
philosophers; but historians, rhetoricians, poets ; so Plii- 
Jostraiiis complains. Yet the latter shall survive to immor¬ 
tal praise; the former only to obloquy .'Old roiUeiiipt! lii- 
roncliisive reasoiier! beware! Cicero piel'crs discretion, 
though stainnicriiig and hesitating, to words at will, with¬ 
out it. Wo ask not so much whose image a coin bears, as 
of what nieial il consists; and who would not prefer pun; 
gold from a harhari.iu, to base metal from a Roman mint ? 
If it were a crime to scjiaratc good sense from eloquence, 
what shall wc say of those who abounding in the latter, 
are entirely destitute of the former? Such, to nse the 
phrase of Cato, arc ' mcra morluaria glossaria.’ To e.xist 
without a tongue, under some incomenionees, were pos¬ 
sible; but not without .I heart. If he who is uiiiinbiied 
with polite literature, is little lietter than a barbarian ; he 
that is destitute of philosophy, is less than man. Prudence 
totally devoid of eloquence, may be beneficial; eloquence 
without prudence, like a sword in the h.ind of a maniac, 
cannot hut be mischievous. 

“ Then, a piece of sculpture is praised for the materials, 
not the vvorkraauship. Then, if Clnerilus had handled the 
same subject with Homer; Mievius with Virgil; they must 
have been entitled to an c(|ual rank with them as poets.— 
Your similitude is de.fectivc, and cannot apply. Our asser¬ 
tion, as well as yours, is, that things are to he estimated 
‘ a specie, non a subjcclo;' by the form, and not the mat¬ 
ter. By the quality or sjiccies, things are what they are j 
but one species confers a title to the name of philosopher; 
another, to that of poet. Let Lucretius write of nature, o£ 
God, of providence: let Scotus, or some other of us, do the 
same; and let him write in verse, to expose himself the 
more. The first principles of i^ucretius shall be atoms and 
a vacuum: his deity corporeal, ignorant, and regardless of 
human affairs: his universe regulated and kept in motion 
by the mere fortuitous justliiig of corpuscles; but his la- 
tinity, beyond all question pui^ and elegant. To natural 


substances Scotus shall ascribe their proper essence and 
qualities: God, he will tell you, is a separate mind; know¬ 
ing all things; superintending all things; yet so superin¬ 
tending the least, as well as the greatest, that his own tran¬ 
quillity remains undisturbed; and agreeably to the common 
phrase, *Kwri«>ra yet ail this in a language so 

rude and unpolished, as not to merit the name of I atin. 
Will it be dilficult to detemiine which of tliesc is the best 
poet; which the best philosopher? Beyond all controversy, 
Scotus as much excels in the propriety of his reasoning, as 
Lucretius in the rh-gance of his language. Hut mark the 
diiferencc: the imiierfection of ihc one, is that of the lips; 
of the other, that of the judgment. _ Y’he one betrays igno- 
ranre of the laws of poesy, possibly'of grammar; the other, 
of God and nature. I’he one, rude of siieech, has thoughts 
th.at cannot be suificicntly applauded; the other, in a strain 
of consummate eloquence, utters doctrines of the most im¬ 
pious and most dangerous tendency.’ 

“These, or much more ingenious arguments,' our bar- 
Ixirian, my dear Hertnoluiis! might ])iobably urge in de¬ 
fence of his own barbarism. Not that I fully subscribe, or 
(iretcnrl that every gentleman and scholar is bound to sub- 
.scribe to his opinion. 1 have taken up perhaps the worst 
side of the argninent, as a trial of skill. Plato’s Glaiico 
defended injustice not from conviction; but to stimulate 
Socrates to the praise of its opposite, i likewise, hoping 
lo hear you plead the cause of eloquence, have invcighnl 
against it in terms rather beyond wiiut my feelings and 
judgment approve. Had 1 deemed tlie study of eloquence 
eoincnipiible in comparison with ttiat of these barbarians, 
1 should not have almost wholly deserted the latter for the 
iornier. 1 should not apply with my present ardour to 
(Jreek literature; to ilic jx-rusal of your ‘ Thetnistius,’ a 
work which ranncit suiriciently be coiinnctKlcd. But allow 
me to sav, 1 confess myself provoked at our modern grum- 
niti/iru>frr.'i, men, who if they ran trace two words only to 
their origin, f.incy that all learning renires in themselves, 
and aflect to speak of our moral w'riters with contempt. 
Away! say they, with those philosophers of yours; we 
would have noliiiiig to do with them. No wonder! ‘ Nec 
Falcniuiii canes.’’’ 

In a short time after this, Picus quitted Florence, 
and retired into the country, where he applied himself 
without interruption to the study of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages. This, a.s afterwards appeared, was done with 
a view’ to the disputations which he proposed to bold 
at Rome. Having continued in his retirement for 
some months, he went to that city in 148(>, and pub¬ 
lished bis “ ConduMones," consisting of nine hw.dred 
propositions, or subjects of discussion, which he en¬ 
gaged to maintain against the most learned philoso¬ 
phers of Italy. This challenge was quite in the spirit of 
the times, and shews that Picus, though so well versed 
in polite literature, had not given up his philosophical 
pursuits, suclMs they were. For ttje convenience of 
his opponents, he did not insist on their adhering to 
classic elegance in their disputatTons, but permitted 
them to adopt the manner and diction which at that 
time was most common. The reputation of Picus, 
however, and the boldness of the challenge astonished 
the philosophers, none of whom were willing to con¬ 
tend. But to prevent the triumph of Picus on this 
occasion,, they wrote lampoons and pasquinades against 
him, and even accused him of bolding heretical opi¬ 
nions. Many of the thenes, they said, were dangerous, 
to the church, though the whole had been sanctioned 
by the Poge. Many pious fathers were persuaded 
that be «vas a magician, and in compact with tbQ 
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devil. Pirns, in his defence, mentions an anecdote of 
one of these which would do well in the pages of the 
“ Kpistolce obsctironim virorum." Jk-ii'g asked what 
was the meaning of “Cabala," a word which occuricd 
often in the theses, and against which the father was 
greatly enraged, lie replied, that Cabala was an im¬ 
pious heretic, and that from him his followers were 
called Cabalists. Another insisted that Pious was a 
lieretio, because be olfeied to prove that it was more 
rational to believe tbal Origen was saved than that he 
was damned. I'ho rlinrch has prononnceil his dam¬ 
nation, cried the zealot. Picus produced a variety of 
aiilhoriiios, Greek and r.atin, to shew that the church 
had given no decision about the matter. The father 
had some barbarous volnine wbicb, in his opinion, 
shewed the contrary. I’his was at List examined, and 
it w’as found that even here the matter had heoii lelt 
in doubt. There were some of the lltrsris, however, 
which might really he deemed dangerous to the 
llomish chinch. One was, “that the body of Chiist 
might be on the altar within the wvitiiin^ of the Sacra¬ 
ment, without any change of the suhsiaixe of the 
bread, or the ainiiliilation of its pniiilij" if the w’ord 
may be used. Another w'as, “ that as nobody could 
think in a particular way merely because he wished to 
do it, so nobody couhl believe a thing to be true merely 
because he wished so to believe.” From this Picus 
himself deduces the corollary, “ that nobody can be¬ 
lieve or disbelieve an article of faith, merely because 
he wishes to do either the one or the other." This is, 
in fact, one of the chief pillars upon which nvitual to¬ 
leration rests. It seems certain that Picus was aware 
of the impositions of the church of Rome, which 
w'cre afterwards openly exposed by Luther, but like 
Erasmus, he had not snlficient courage to become a 
martyr; or if he had, he perhaps observed that the 
world was not then ripe for a reformation. Tlie na- 
tuie of the times, and the youth of Picus, (he was 
then oidy tw'cnty four) cars of age,) must he ids'apo¬ 
logy for entering upon such a scheme as these dispu¬ 
tations. But his vanity was snlBciently punished. 
The clamour grew so loud that he was obliged to leave 
Rome. He wrote an apology for liis l/warx; but his 
enemies insisted that the apology itself was dangerous, 
because the public discussion of these questions might 
propagate heresy. .\l their instigation the apology 
was sujjpressed by the Pope, and he was always more 
or less persecuted till his final acquittal by a bull of 
Alexander VI. in the year —Alter this Picus 

passed most of his lime either at Florence with Poliiian 
and Lorenzo, or in his retirement at Fitso/e, He ap- j 
plied himself chiefly to the study of ffleology, and to 
the confutation of astrologers. He died in the thirty- 
third yi'ar of liis age, l+J/4. The attention of Picus 
was often, according to the fault of the age, directed 
to studies of little importance. He wrote poetical 
imitations of the ancients, which he had the good 
sense afterwards to burn. He also wrote a criticism 
on Ijorenzo de Medici’s poems, on which, of course, 
he bestows a greater degree of praise than they merit, 
besides a variety of theological works. But he was of 
■ real utility to mankind chiefly by his exertions for the 
revival of Oriental literature which bad been almost 
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lost for nearly ten centuries, A life of Picus was 
written in English by Sir Thomas Moie. 

2 'he otiicA' characters, whose meuiDir-, occur, are— 
Saniiazarius, Bembus, I'rascatorius, Fliminius, iin,l 
the Amalthei, four brotiiers 'I’liese were all born in 
Italy at tliA-nd of the fifteenth, or bwiniiiiig of lh» 
sixteenth century. They w'cie all ceUhiatvd pfiii». 
and some of their coiujiositions display coiisulerahle 
merit, considering the age in which tiny wrote. 
Bembus v-asthe friend and associate of Ia'o the Tenth, 
and appears to have been of considerable use to him. 
ill carrying on the indulgency trade. The nieinoir> ut 
these men are comprised in a short spacfis 

In these memoirs the author has confined hiinsi'lf 
strictly to such incuk^its as partioulariv related to the 
|)ersous of wltom he treats, 'with criticisms on their 
works, and occasional remarks on the characters and 
talents of their correspondents, (.)f the state of lite- 
laturivin general, both before and during the |>eriod 
in which they lived, he says nniliing, if we except one 
sentence in the pieface. 'I'here he make-i exti.ivagant 
mention of the advaiicejJ st.ile ot literature in Italy at 
that time, and in fart, does not apjK’ar to have ai- 
I tended to the subject in such a manner as to give a 
just and clear view of it. Ho criticises abundantly 
the works of his characters, and quotes and translates 
more abundantly than he criticises. But he pays no 
regular attention to the influence of their labours in 
the advancement of knowledge, or to the elTects of 
circumstances in restraining or promoting that in¬ 
fluence. We have, in fact, no satisfactory account of 
the important particulars respecting the men them¬ 
selves, the mode of their education, or the causes that 
determined them to pursue one line of study rather 
than another. This, however, may not be the fault of 
the author. His means of information may have been 
defective. Rut he seems to have fallen into the samo 
blind admiration of these men as tlieir coteinporaries, 
and bestows encomiums which, when compared with 
their works, appear perfectly extravagant. He forgets 
ihat their great merit consists in having acquired some 
vlegree of knowledge in an age of ignorance, in liaving 
contributed to give dignity and importance to litera¬ 
ture, and in having stimulated others to fiirilier exer¬ 
tions. The truth is, iliat at that time those who ac¬ 
quired a lilllc, enteilained an extraordinary opinion of 
their own merit. I'liis is always the case where men 
have not arrived at that |>oint ot civilization, w'hcn 
they begin to perceive their ignorance, and the path 
of real and useful knowledge. But though wc cannot 
join in the extravagant eulugiums of the author, we 
arc far from following those who affect to treat these 
writers with contempt. They ouglit, and certainly will 
healvv’ays tegarded with veneration, as in some mea¬ 
sure the parents of that knowledge which enlightens 
the present day. While we enjoy the light and beat 
of the blaze, shall we forget the taper which kindled 
^it? In this point of view these memoirs are undoubt¬ 
edly iuteresting, though we may look in vain here for 
those important views and reflections which might be 
justly expected in a work-treating of the most distin¬ 
guished characters of this period. Thu style is liable 
to no particular objection. 

3 T 
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Londinim Ttfdiritvm, or An Ancient Hktori; and 

Modern Description of iMudon, compiled ft o'n Paro¬ 
chial Records, Archtxes of rarioits l'iii\ndotions, the 

Harleian MSS. and other Authentic Sources. Ej/ 

James PelU*rM:ilajlm, I'ols. Si. ISs.Sd. 

■ Rid. i>Ions, \i>v5. 

Nearly half a fenlnrv has riapseil since we had a 
regular ilistuiy cf Lt’iiflon. Norlhonfk's quarto pub¬ 
lished in 1773 is ti e only remaining cfl'oit at a 
W'ork which sorely cannoi be said to Inuguish for 
■want of matcti.ils. Mr. Pennant tollowed at a con¬ 
siderable da t.iiieo wiiii bis p’ei'sing\olump, hut this 
was neither a oniipletc history nor a description. It 
was merely the .aiithor'.s cnm'non-pl.ice hook of re- 
jnarks picked up, or niggesieil in lAs various walks 
(Iiruugli a part ot tiie metropolis: and valuable as they 
are, for of Pennant it may as truly be said as of Gold- 
Kniith, nuthnn t/nod non oinitiif, tliey do not 

amount to a satisfactory history even of thosd parts 
which fell under his observation. On:; merit, liow- 
cver, he is justly entitled tq, that of having revived a 
«;uriosity about the antiquities of London, and of hav¬ 
ing excited a spirit of iiujuiry, to vvhioli we are, per¬ 
haps, indebted for the vvoik now before us. 

The first volume of Mr. Malcolm's Loudininm 
was published before our Journal assumed its present I 
foim, and upon that acetJtint it will be necessary to 
take some brief notice of its contents. T he author, 
we observe, has made no extensive professions, in his 
preface, nor very clearly explained what his intentions 
were: perhaps, he properly and verv modestly sup- 
poseil that an inspection of his first volume would un¬ 
fold his plan trtorc satisfactorily, than anr of those 
prospectuses which are generally filled with a prolix 
detail of what is never executed. From an inspection, 
therefore, of that volume, we may in general say, that 
Mr. Malcolm's plan was not to give us any thing that 
we had before, to select his materials from 01 iginal 
souices, and to .avoid all interference with such printed 
information as may be supposed to be alicady in the 
hands of every person conversant, or who washes to j 
be ronvevsant in the history of London. No intention 
could be more fair, or honourable to the author's di¬ 
ligence, and from a very careful perusal of his three 
volumes, it appears that, except on some very particu • 
iar occasions, he has rarely departed from his plan. 
Still, wc must likewise add, with respect to the gene¬ 
ral merit of the work, that the reader is not to expect 
a detail similar to that of Stowe, or of Maitland, or of 
rennant. They are to consider these volumes as a 
repository of materials, rather than as a regular flowing 
history t but these materials are at the same time so 
happily arranged, and selected with so much attention 
not only to w'hat is important, but to what is true, 
that while they may be consulted with the utmost 
ease, they must lay ail future enquirers, for whatever 
purpose^ under the strongest obligations. 

The contents of the first volumes are, the parishes 
of St. Aiphage, Allhallows Thames-street, Allhallovvs 
Lombard-street, St. Andrew Undershelf, St. Mary at 
Axe, St. Bartholomew the Great, and the Less, St. 
Benedict Grace-Church, St. Leonard East Cheap, 
St. Buiolph Bihops-gate, St. Bridget or St. Bride's 
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Fleet-street, and the Charter-house. It appears to 
have been the aulhor’.s original design to have peram¬ 
bulated the parishes alphabetically, and accordingly, 
the description of the Abbey of St. Peter’s Westmin- 
ter, forms a pirt, and no small part of tliis volume j 
but not being .iblo always to complete his mateiials in 
that order, he has departed from it in some respect, 
and surely w'itliout the need of any apology, for the 
ulphahelical series has not onc^ advantage, and by se- 
p.'ir.iliiig pari-ihes closely connected, would, in some 
eases, we m.iv suppose, lie attended wiih iii.iny disad¬ 
vantage-., and many repetitions.—Of these subjecls w'e 
shall only notice that the description and history of 
i!ie Abbey contains many hundreds of curious parti¬ 
culars which have never before been prime.1, and that 
every accessible part of lh.it noble piie appears, to have 
been inspected by our author with scuipulous exact¬ 
ness. Thi.s volume is il!nsir;vled by ten p'ates repre¬ 
senting Abbot Ware’s pav'ement, Edward the Confes¬ 
sor on the side of Sebert's Tomb, llie .Mtar of St. Blase. 
Figures on the Tomb of ilicbard II. Aniographs of 
Dean Dulhen, he. Specimens liom an illuminated 
book, St. B iribolomew's Souili Tiansept, Inside View 
of Ditui, St. Bai tliolomew the Less, and Autographs 
of the Governors of tin; Ch.irter-hoiisc. 

Volnmt; II. commences with an acknowlcdgeinent 
of the assist.mce the auihor receivoil troin a grieat 
number of eminent antiquaries; on tl'O part of the 
cleigy of tlie respective parishes, this asstsiunce ap¬ 
pears to have been grantevl with the nimo.st liberality. 
At the eonclusion of this pieface, the auihor says, 
“ I trust, I need do no other than refer to the adver- 
ti.semejit in the first volume, as an apolog) for de¬ 
viating from the stiki arrangement of the alphabet in 
the present volumes: and I cannot but feil gratified 
in having accomjdished the defeat of the vaiioas im¬ 
pediments to liistorical research in so fnani/ instances, 
rather than regretting 1 Jiave experienced some dis¬ 
appointments. The render will keep in mind that 
mine is an original History of London, and that ma¬ 
nuscript records are not to be obtained but by favour. 
Public libraries afford printed books: but with these I 
have nothing to do. The British Mu.seum only con¬ 
tains valuable manuscripts, and of those every possible 
use has been made.'* 

This volume contains the parishes of Allhallowa 
Bread-street, St. John the Evangelist, Allhallows 
Staining, Allhallovvs London-Wall, St. Augustine’s 
Papey, St. Anne's Lime-house, St. Augustine's Far- 
ringdon Within, St. Faith, St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
Allnallow.s Il^ey-iane, St. Pancraa So{)er-]aDe, St. 
Mary le Bow, St. Andrews Holborn, St. George the 
Martyr, St. Alban’s Wood-street, St. Mary Abchurch, 
St. Mary Alderroary, St, Anne Westminster, St. An* 
tholins, St. John Baptist, St. Andrews Baynard-castle, 
St. Anne Blackfriars, St. Anno and St. Agnes, St. 
John Zachary, Allhallovvs Barking, St. Bartholomew 
Broad-street Ward, St. Christophers, St. Benedict 
Fink, St. Benedict Paul’s Wharf, St. George Blooms¬ 
bury, . St. Botolph, Algale-^and the public buildings 
connected with these parishes, as the Inns of Court, 
the Herald’s College, British Museum, &c. &c. 

The history' of the Ironmonger’s Company is ex¬ 
tremely full, and contains many traits of ancient nian- 
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pen ; an inatance of one or two may not be una* 
musing: , 

“ 1570' Two members of the Company were chcicn to 
attend, with two men free of the Grocers, at Bishopsgiuc, 
from seven o'clock in the morning till six in the etcning, 
to examine the habits of both ladies and gentlemen, as they 
passed through tlie gale,” 

“ I<i79- Sept. The proclamation for suppressing sedi¬ 
tious and libellous books was read in the court-room, and 
all persons free of the Company were required to give in¬ 
formation to the Master of those who possessed them. 

” On the ICtli of November a general meeting was held ; 
at the hall, when the following curious meih(xl was adopted 
to obtain these books without obliging themsclres to know, 
and consctjuently punish, delinquents. ‘A secret place' 
was made in the court-room : to which every man present 
was compelled to ascend, put in his hand, and then return: 

* which was to the end that such |)crsons of the Company 
as had any of the same seditious books should there let 
them fall: and, being but one man at a time, there was 
none to accuse him that had any book.’ Wc arc not in¬ 
formed whether any were found in this ‘ secret place.”* 

Mr. Malcolm observes that the sagacious contriver of 
this scheme seems to have forgotten that every man in 
the Company was at liberty to leave his books nt home. 
But we are disposed to differ a little from this opi-1 
oion, and to give more praise to tlie “ sagacious con¬ 
triver," because in those days it was highly dangerous 
to keep such books, the mere possession of them 
being considered as a proof of acquiescence in the 
opinions they contained. Something like this has oc¬ 
curred even in more liberal, and nearer to our own, 
times. It appears, however, from these documents, 
as well as from many others in this part of the history, 
that the Livery-cumpanics bad formerly u considerable 
•hare in the executive government, or police of Lon¬ 
don. 

Mr. Malcolm descants at large on that strange mass 
of building, St. Anne’s Lime-house, although we can- j 
not agree with him that it ha.s a “ raaje.stic outline,’’ be~ 
came a sailor may be deceived “ by a distant view, in 
iuppo.sing it a very large ship coming towards him, nn- i 
der an easy sail, with a flag flying at her maiu-top." 
If the architect had this in view, he has undoubtedly 
accomplished it; but there is no more merit in a 
church looking like a ship, than there would he in a 
ship constructed to look like a church. Deceptions 
are not among the legitimate efforts of architecture, or 
painting. 

Among the burials in St. Faith's parish we And the 
following absurd name: “ 17hO, liaphael Titian Cor- 
regia liartolozzi Coleman, Feb. 4." But Mr. Mal¬ 
colm’s account of a place soineumat connected with 
literary history, will probably be thouglit more inte¬ 
resting : 

“ Patcrnoster-row—^had its denomination from the num¬ 
ber of persons who resided in it, luukers of Paicriioiters, 
beads, or rosaries, a chaplet of spiritual roses, or sweet ai.d 
devout prayers, first revealed to St. Dominick, the tdther 
and founder of the holy order of friar's prejchcrs. It coti- 
eists of fifteen Paternosters, aud one hundred and fifty A\o 
Marias, and is divided into tlvree parts, ' whereof each con¬ 
tains in it five decads, that is, five Paternosters, and fifty* 
five Avc Marias.’" 

" To explain as much ns possible to Protestants the ex¬ 
tent of the trade carried on by Paternos^-pakers, 1 shall 


quote ivarl of the exhortation to the use of the Ro.sar}' from 
a Roman Catholic pra)er-b(>ok. • 

“He th;ijt shall say the llospry wiili this alttiitipn of 
mind, and affection of wiil, shairumlouhtcdlv ^iivc imicli 
glory to God, and reap luucli benefit to hi> own .soul, 
which was^hc inteniion of Pope Pius V. (.a moiii pious sou 
of St. Dominick) iii ordering, &'c. * 

“ Paternoster row seems to have accominodaied a variety 
of professions, from the symbols of prav er to the oxirtme of 
liuuian vanity ; from the most eontenipnhic pioihieiions of 
the press to Iho most liononrahle. V^'e are told by S:.>\ve's 
coniiiniators, that about ]7'.’U merct'i’s and laceineu exlu- 
l>ited sigtts of greater be.auly, and better di.sposcd in ilteir 
suspension, than were to be found in liie vvl^le ei: v br.iri< s, 
and that their shops attracted so many of the nobility, iind 
others, in earri.igcs, that the street was abno.-i ii.ip.assable. 
Straiigi' retersp! Very few coaches ineft-ed arc now to Iw 
seen in PatiTiiostcr-row. 

“ This street was before equally attr.rctirc to the tadics, 
and continued so for many years; for there every (k^crip- 
lion df head-dress was displayed, as anrihl periodical pa]M‘r, 
1707, shall testify. Ohscrtaior says, ‘ Suie oor Loudon 
barbers are very religious fellows, they li.tvc a power of 
saints looking out of tijeir sliops, with tine perriwigs on 
their heads; and then the aetnpsiresses in Paieriioster-rnw, 
Me// hate got female loggerheads, with union lup-kno;. 
upon them.’ 

“ Piiiiters, l.'ookscllers, and stationers, who figured in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard early in the sixteenth eeiilurv, mad- 
their appearance in this row before the roauueiiceineul of 
the last. Among tlie number, Brai^g, if nut i!ie nin./t re- 
.speetablc, appears to bate been one of tlie most iiidefati- 
gihle. 'J’his man publisbod the first numbet of a paper 
called 'The Poetical Courant,' on the 2()th of J.inuary, 
170.')-G, and invited the votaries of the muses to send him 
original productions. Those were generally but indiU'ereni, 
and often licentious and filthy. 

“ Besides ‘ The Observer,' issued twice a w(;ck, Bragg 
printed, in 170i, ‘ The Mercurius Roinaiius, or Latin 
Newspaper,’ to be continued weekly, at one penny per 
number. This design, he said, w'as much apjirutcd of by 
men of learning, as an introdnciiou to that language. 

“ Two others of Bragg's publications may be worth men¬ 
tioning, for the whimsicality of their titles, descriptive of 
one species of the literature of the limes: ‘ The Biirkicuo 
Feast, or the Three Pigs of Peeklwm, broiled under an 
Apple Tree; where the Cooks were nnrnberless, the Com¬ 
pany inasterlcss, the Meat carted hv Hatrhets, and Punch 
drank by P.ail-fulls. Price Cd. Bv the Author of the 
Loudon Spy.’ Al- o, ‘ The Insect Vl'ar, or a Iwiitle between 
the High-Church Hornets, the scribbling Wasps, the cant¬ 
ing Caterpillars, and the State-Butterflies, a Parable.' 

“ Since 17OO, it would be utterly impossible to ciuunc- 
rate the variety of works which have issued from Paternos, 
Icr-rnw, and a task of no small diflicultv to mcnliou tho 
ntiincs of periodical publications that have ari.icii, withered,* 
and iierished. 

“ Where there are so many eminent booksellers, it wnu’d 
be invidious to name individuals; I shall ibereforo only say, 
that no street in Europe can conuiin a more respectable 
mart for litcruUire, 

“ Mr. Nichols laiclv gave me nn old affidavit, d.itcd Lily 
1 (>, which mentions the yoeen’s-iicad tavcin in Pa¬ 

ternoster-row, na having been contiacted for on lease at a 
fine of j^.80 and £.70per annum rent in that ve.ir. Tlfii 
proves cither tlwl the house w as very large, or that the bu- 
ainess was very considerable in it, for an exceeding good 
house may'nbw be obtained in I.x>ndon upon the same 
terms."-—— 

Under the article of St, Mary Aldertnanbory, wn 
3 T ‘2 
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have some particulars not generally known respecting 
the celebrated nonconformist Edmund Calamy, which, 
however, are not of much consequence. | These are 
followed by a sketch of his life, written with more 
severity than all the circumstances of his cfse seem to 
justify; although as a general invective against whole¬ 
sale rcfoimers, it is a proof of Mr. Malcolm’s loyalty 
and zeal, and to many of his readers may be highly 
acceptable. His account, however, of Judge Jeflerie.s, 
who was buried in this church is, in our opinion, 
more impartial, and the extract given of a trial before 
that monster, is perhaps one of the most apt that 
could have boen chosen to depict his violent temper.— 
His coffin was discovered a tew years pa.st, in perfect 
preservation, twered with crimson velvet, and with 
gilt furniture. 

From the account of St. Pancras Soper-lane, w'e 
shall extract some curious memoranda respecting 
Whitclocke: 

"The following particulars of the life of Commissioner 
Whitelock arc extracted from his own inaiuiscript in the 
British Museum; and, as theyevere not printed widi his 
Memorials, whirh are part of the same pages, they may 
afford the reader some cnierlainiiient, and prove how very 
anxious he was for the good runduci of liis children, to 
whom this odd mixture oT preaching and narrative is ad¬ 
dressed. After one or two jircfalory sentences, he adds, ‘ But 
here ariseth another objection against me, that one of my 
profession, a common lawyer, educated in otiicr studies and 
sciences, should make choice of a subject so improper for 
him, fitter for a doctor of theology than I'or a counsellor at 
law to treat upon, who cannot be prcsuiiied to be furnished 
with learning and abilities for such a work. But my chief 
design therein was the glory of Gml, and the iiistrnctinis of 
vou iny children, ^kniong his choicest iDcrcie.s 1 account 
h that he li.ith given me a numerous posterity. 1 have 
fourteen of you niy children yet living, and three are not. 

“ ‘ Also your grandiiioilier (though a woinaiO hath left 
you ail example, by a book writien with her own baud, u 
collection of many choice promises and precepts out of the 
book of God. 

" ‘ Your f.itlicr may likewise be admitted by you to a 
little share in this example (which is not rcmeiiibeicd for 
ostentation, hut for \our iiisiructioiO, that when a coiiiinis- 
sioner of the Seal, a meiubcr of Parliament and of the 
(iouocil of Slate, yet in one of liiose years he read, and 
took notes, through the whole Bible.' From the Temple, 
July I, ififit. 

" He gives some account of Sweden, which he collected 
and arranged by Ciromviell's rnimnand. 

" 4<) year. ‘ This was iny birth-day, but not solemnized, 
according to the custom of some, with feasting and much 
jollity. Neither did my former acquaintance and friends, 
note, after the change umon^ as, and vote to take away the 
court of Chancery, resort to me as licforc. Yet I enjoyed 
the comforts of my wife and children in my family, re¬ 
joicing in the goodness of God, who had thus long pre¬ 
served me.' 

" He makes a multitude of reflections on his intended 
voyage to Sweden in the situation of embassador. 

*" ‘ Sept. Qi. The Lord's day. I was at Mr. Cockain's 
church in Loudon, and much compaHy now resorted to me. 

“ ‘ Oct. 30. So manu visitors came to tide their leave 
of me, and 1 was so mil of flutter in preparing for my 
speedy departure, that I had no leisure for retirement. 

" * Nov. 6 . All my people and horses and goods being 
sliipped, and mvsclf aboard, and our sails hoisted, wc began 
•nr voya<$e; anti 1 left my native country, my kindred and 
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father's bouse, all mv dc.trc»l relnllons and comforts, to go 
a dangcrons tovage, io .a strange country, on a bu.siness of 
difficulty.’ it is beyond a doubt that Mr. Whitelock never 
tm.sied the iiilrepid Cromwell with the secret of his pus- 
sillaniiiiity, or such a t/'/iinoig embassador would never liave 
been trusted as hii. representative. His ainbiliun seems to 
have bad a sc'.i're struggle with his fears and regre s upon 
tliis occ.isioii; and he vented them on tiecli c (olioiiits in 
folio, taking for text the li si verse of the twclfili chapter of 
Genesis. 

" ‘ Nov. 10 . 1 was upon the high seas, which wcicfuU 
of storms, and very raging. 

" ‘ Nov. 13. We had many violent storms, and much 
lempc.stuoiis weather and contrary winds, at sea ; and, liad 
not my ship been very firm and strung, we bad perished.’ 
Tliis Ks the spring from which a foniitain of fourteen co¬ 
lumns issued, on Psalm evii. v. 13, 14. 

" 'Nov. 'M. 1 was full of visitants and ceremonies, at 

GoUenInirg, and busy about the affairs of my faiiiily, with 
whom 1 returned thanks to God for our safe arrival in iliia 
place. 

‘ Nov. ?7. I was full of business and trouble in pre¬ 
paring for my land journey, and had nu books or time for 
study or retirement. 

Dec. 11 . 41) year of his age. I continued in iny land 
jotirnev, full of hardship and tioulle. 

“ ‘ Dec. 15. I passed by the vast lake Meier, and took 
notice of many poor ffshermen in their boats lishing upon it. 

“ ‘ Dec. 18. Upon my passing by the great lake, or sea, 
Mcler, in Sweden, I had as I rode, and when I was private, 
somcycMi and plain meditations, such as occurred vviiiiout 
books, only having the lioly Bible always with me ; and I 
fixed then upon this text, Math. xiv. 1 (). But eleven 
columns. • 

“ ‘ Dec. 25. I was full of visits, and this d.ay of solemnity 
more than at other limes, and had no opportunity of re¬ 
tirement. 

" ‘ 16.03. .Ian. 1 . I was very full of my business in the 
court of Sweden, and passing of ccrcnioiiies, after the man¬ 
ner of ambassadors and the courts of fnreign princes. 

" ‘ Jan. S. I w'as deeply engaged in my business at 
Sweden, and spent a great Ileal of time in receiving and 
giving visits to grandees. 

“ ‘ Jan. 2 <). Some merchants and jewellers had been 
with me, ui shew and offer for sale divers rich jewels, dia¬ 
monds, and other jirecious stones, and several pearls; and 
among them one fair and large pearl of great value and 
pi ice. 1 liad neither money to spare to buy them, nor any 
need of iliein; but they gave me occasion of some medita¬ 
tions upon .Math. xiii. 45, 46.' And those follow, to the 
number of nine pages and a half. 

“ ‘ Feb. 26 . Ijwd’s-day. Little observed in Sweden j 
and a day commonly of their visits and resorts to me. 

" ' March 12 . 1 had my usual dcvoiioiis, by my own 
chaplain, in my house at Upsal. 

“ ‘ March 14. Jl.was in a hurry, preparing for my long- 
desired journey of return to England. 

“ ' May 21. I was busy in taking ^ leave of the 
Swedish ^andees, and entertaining the Eiiglish at Stock¬ 
holm. 

" ' June 4. I was at sea, upon my desired voyage for 
my return h«me. 

"' June 11. I was in good quarters at Hamburgh, in 
,thc house of an English merchant. 

" ‘ June 25. The sight of the ships, boats, and vessels, 
passing to, and fro, yesterday, and some this day, in the 
mouth of the Elbe, and upon the high sea,* introduces seven 
pages of reflections on Deut. xxxiii. Ip. 

" ‘ 1654 , July 2. I came with joy to my wife and fa¬ 
mily ; and we sjjent this day together, in praises to God for 
our coffifortah'e meeting. 


Malcolms Lovdmum flediv'ivnm. 
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“ • Sept. I received this letter from Mr. Hall, from Not- 
tinghanisliire. • 

“ ‘ My dear Son, 

*' * Metiiiiiks 1 am very remote from n»y poor damsel, 
and liating soon o|iporuinity to wait on yotir [.ordsliip in 
the beginning of the great aflairs, for vi'lieii yon are once 
entered into them I s'lall find the less aeees^’io have any 
time of disconrse,. 1 innsi need') s.iv ll)Jt i have heie Si 
kind welcome from the highest to the lo.vest us cm In- 
wished; vet I must needs crave of niv Lord of Clare to 
come for London the next Monday, fe-'. 

“ ‘ Your grave father and iroc friend, 

‘ Bath. Hat.l.’ 

*‘The Earl of Clare, in whose house the loiter was writ¬ 
ten, with his own hand wrote this postscrijit. 

*' ‘ My Lord, I must lose no opportunity to present yon 
with the service of your humble unprofitable servant, 

“ ‘Cl.ARK.’ 

It is in such letters ns these that you see how much a 
man in place and capacity co do favours is courted, aud 
how iiiurh forgotten if his fortunes change. 

“We learn from this diarv that Mr. ^Vhitclork’s most 
favourite diversion was hawking; and that his vanity had 
ani|ile gratification in receiving the freedom of the city of 
Bristol, on which occasion a cavalcade of .'itK) horseinen 
met him in its environs ; and that Cromwell was in great 
dread of a visit from the yuevu of .Sweden, and much 
wished Whiielock to use liis intlucnce with her to prevent 
it, as he was afraid the presence of a royal personage might 
contaminate his new subjects in Lmulun. 

“ Frances Whilclock vva.s to have mnriied the eldest son 
of Mr. Serjeant Bernard, who intended to give his son 
HOOl. prr annum, and 'J.'iol. per annum to the young lady, 
to which Mr. Whilclock was to have added 15001.* but the 
sniall-pox put an end to this fair prospect by causing her 
death. 

“ Her father dcscrilics her as ‘ a youn}' woman of excel¬ 
lent parts and discretion, pleasing, chcartii!, and ingenuous 
in her conversation, and very solid aud prudent beyond 
most of lier age.’ 

“ Viscount Itochcstcr wrote the following to the Earl of 
Sulisliury at the time of Mr. Whitelock’s decease, 1 ho|)e 
wUhoiil fuimdation : 

“ ‘ The King having talked with my Lord of Essex, he 
tells him concerning Whilelock’s death, that they all 
thought him poisoned, by reason of his swelling, and the 
looseness of his belly, and other signs, which the surgeon j 
• of my Lord of Essex judged to proceed from poison; lie -1 
sides, he came thither sick, lay the night before at Dr. 
Savill’s, came to Newhall sick, and at the same time my 
l.adv NorthumlH-rland’s [ihysician came thither unusually; 
and, beiii^ asked eoneerning his health, said he was a dead 
man. Whitelork's boy is vct.ibont this town, who seemed 
very glad of his master’s death, .aud before he was dead got 
on his clothes.’ 

“The reader will hnd some other partic^rs of the lAvrd 
Commissioner’s family iu the registers of the parish of St. 
Helen.” 

Mr. Malcolm's powers of description appear to con¬ 
siderable advantage in the following account of St. 
Andrew's Holborn: such passages, which frequently 
occur in this work, are the more valuable, as Stowe 
and Maitland exclude all architectural description: 

•* The church of St. Andrew has a more commanding 
situation than any other in London, and yet but one side 
can be seen from the street. The foundation is carried on 
a level from nearly the summit of llolborn-hill; which is 
conunoed on both sides of the church, to Shoe-lane, where 
the East walls of the church, and the NorA and South 
yards, are of very considerable faeighth. Tliis gifes a com¬ 


plete view of the building from Holborn, over the wall and 
through the rich iron gaics of the church-yard; wtiicli, 
aided by a few irees, is pleasing and jiieiuresque. 

“ Tlie sith's are plain, merely a basement, with two doors, 
on which are circular pediments, liie windows, and a 
siring sopar.Tiiifg it from the range of seven aiclird windows, , 
over which are a cornice and hallusir.idc, with vases 

“Tin* tower retains the original bmtrt'-<scs at each cor¬ 
ner; verv li.iiid.some Doric witulows, a coiiiice, hallusir.i'-le, 
piniiai le.', aud vanes, complete the dc.criplion. Thisiower 
vv.is e.ised in at at present, and the (irecian ord.-r iii- 

iroihicid, at a very great expene.e; coTiscqnciilly it is of 
coiiMilerahlt* iliickoess, and will in all probabiliiv be verv 
dnr.ilile. This is (Icnioiisirated by the Norti# and Smitli 
pninied arehes willim, with two strong pillars in their 
deplhs, ai-d equally stroBg tnonldings. 'J'he tower and 
cluircli were, scpartited bv a t.ill pointed arch, vvliicli is now 
filled; but ihc West wail has u pointed window, in its ori¬ 
ginal stale of two iniillinns, with trefoil arches, and similar 
small divisions over them. 

“ Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Andrew’s, 
has certainly made it one of his most fiiiislicd performuiiccs. 
1'his niiist be acknowledged by the amateur on the first 
glance. Twelve pillars, and four semi-pillars, produce a 
nave, aud two side ailes, of the ('’oinposite order. Those 
columns are supported by an equal number of Tiiscati, 
formed by four pilasters, the freize and cornice of whicli, 
and a comimiaiion of the peilestals of the Comiiosiic pil¬ 
lars, are the fronts of the galleries. 

“ The cielings of the ailes arc intersected arches, sup¬ 
ported on the external walls by brackets. Their centres 
nave siuccoctl roses. The great vault of the nave. <-om.iins 
2 \ squ.'ire paiinels, in three rows, w'ith alterii.ite large and 
.small Howers. In the seven middle ones, from the three 
largest, elegant hrazen branches are suspeiiiled. 

' “The outline of every arch, from pillar to pill.sr, is 
formed by husks, and the spaces bcivre^-ii theni and the 
pannels are tilled by fmely-executcd festoons of flowers and 
fruits with their rihboiis entwined around the necks of 
Clieruhim. Under each of those are strings of fruits and 
flowers, that reach to the cornices of the capitals of the 
pillais. 

“The sarrarium is so highly enriched th.it I desp;iir of 
conveying a just idea of it by description. The basement is 
Tuscan, with an enriched frieze, on which arc sipiarc Com¬ 
posite pillars; (he cieliog beautifully adorned with oriia- 
mcnied pannels. The East wall has a double window, or 
window upon window; the lower of which Is divided by 
two pillars of the Corinthian order, whose capitals are gilt, 
and shafts fluted. The intcrcoliimniatioris are filled with 
painted glass, representing the Last Sup|)cr, held in a cir- 
coLir Corinthian room, with a dome, ‘ J. Price fecit, 1718.’ 
The drawing of this subject is very incorrect, and the ex- 
iression of the faces indifferent, but the drapery is very 
irilliant. The artist has introduced a whole lamb, skin and 
all, on a dish, wisely intimating that the apostles were to 
partake of the corporeal lamb, and not of the tvpiral sub¬ 
stitute, bread: a hint that the sapient inventor believed in 
transubstantiation; or (.if not so) that the rector and church^ 
wardens were strangely inattentive, or ignorant what iii- 
fcreiices might be drawn from such an exhibition in a Pro- 
testant church, and directly over the table where the real 
presence is justly rcprobatect 

• “The upper window is a complete Venetian one, of the 
Composite order. 'Hif glass on this has an indiflerent re¬ 
presentation of the Ascension. 

“ On the left side of the Last Supper is a large carved 
gilt frame, containing a painting in fresco of St. Andrew; 
on the opposite, another of St. Peter; over each of which 
are paintings of the Holy Family, &c. 

“ The idtar-piece is composed of Coriiuhian piUwo ani 
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pilaiilors, wtlh a -cimilar peditnent, a jtlory, chalice, and 
j^ilt c.irviiigs, and the Crei'd and lord’s Prayer. The alur 
js on two stc|)s, sapiiorted by fluted and gilt pilasters, ton- 
iiccted bv a glory and dove. It is of porphyry, as are two 
steps on it, intended for candlesticks. The pavement wiih- 
.jii the rails, of black atid white marble, eof tains a lozenge 
«l white, inscribed. 

Infra j.icet llenriciis Sachevercll, S.T.P. 

Ilujuscc lieclesia; Hector; obiit 5*® die Junii, An. I5ni 

“The pulpit faces the third Southern pillar from the al¬ 
tar. prolurcly adorned by carvings of elegant and tasteful 
workmanship. 

The t^gan is very large, and contained in a mosis[>Icn-, 
did case. The font stands under it, of marble, witli chc- 
rubiai on the cottiers, and a fluted shaft. 

“’I’he pavement is of marble. , 

“ Tlie wall beliiiid the organ i.s painted with very laige 
Teprcscutatioiis of Clirisi restoring sight to the blind, whirli 
is coarsely but svcil done, and the expression ju' t; and llie 
.Sermon on the AJonnt, far inferior to ibe (ir.sf in drawing 
and colouring, 1 could iioloblaoi the name of llv; |i;tiiiler. 

“ There are two vviiulows of p.tinied j.lass iti tiic hast 
end of the elmieh that dci^rve jiurucid.tr notice. The 
Sonlh conuins the arms of John'1 iia'.ie, Ivtp A.D. 1oJ8, 
who left u considerable estate towards tlic siippoit of this 
fabric for ever (and which, heing situated in a thriving 
neighbourhood, has produceil a tolerably decent amount: 
so much indeed, that siibscriptioiis and briefs will not be 
fieccssary to repair Si. Andrew’s for some year': to cotue). 
'I’hase arms and oniatucnts fill the. window, and were tlie 
work of William Price, 17.11. Tin y arc c.xquisilely beau- 
tifnl; the truth in the sweeps of the scrolls, and theniiinitc 
iiuishing, do the artist’s abilities great credit. 

“ The other window is a vci v spleinlid painting of the 
arms of Queen Anne; inscrilnd, ‘ Jiv ilnno Thomie llut!"- 
son lie Tlrimirkh in ap,ro El-oracvn’ MUitis.' They are 
under a bine eSnopy, lined with purple, supporting the 
Prince of W^aies’s crest, surrounded by a boracr of husks, 
and at the base the donor's arms.'’ 

I’he registers of this church contain notices of 
many people of rank and cniinenct!, and if this weie 
llie only result of Mr. Malcolm’s re.searches, we should 
be disposed to give him the merit of having performed 
a most acceptable service to the lovers of historical 
and hiographicnl inquiries. 

The History of the Inns of Court is very copious ; 
Mr. M. appears to have received much valuable as¬ 
sistance, in the collection of original matter on this 
subject. Wc shall, however, gratify our city readers 
more amply by copying his history of the Royal Ex¬ 
change, hoping, or ra’.her trusting, that Mr. M. is 
perfectly correct in depriving Sir Thomas Gresham of 
those honours which have so long made the citizens 
worship the Gravshoppev: 

“ As part of this extensive building is situated within 
the parish, I shall proceed with giving an account of it. 

“ A Commercial City destitute of an Exchange would 
now he thought as improticr a residence for (ncrctidiits, as 
a Parish without a Church for that of religious people. 
Our ancestors judged otherwise, and the meremmU orj.x)n- 
don iMtled for centuries without a rallying point, or plq^e 
where men of business might find each other at certain 
hours; and where, abstru ted from all other subjects, the 
couvers.'iuon turned wholly upon profit and loss. The ad¬ 
vantages of such a theatre for trade were so obvious, that 
we cannot but wonder the reign of Elizabeth arrived ere 
Ixindon could declare herself a rival to other commercial 
cities in this respect. 
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“ Sir Thomas Gresham, whose extensive concerns made 
him well known to |iis fellow-citizens, was the active and 
unwearied promoter of a design, long agitated by the mer- 
channs and traders, for erecting an Exchange; but the ho¬ 
nours utteudiug the execution seem to have been rather (op 
exclusively lavished on him; for it is an undoubted fact 
that the City of I.«pdon advanced above 40001. for the pur¬ 
chase of 80 houses and their sites; which were taken down, 
and the ground levelled, at their expence. The site thus 
prepared. Sir Thomtis agreed to erect the building. The 
('ity cunveyed to liim, and he was to, but never did, have 
rc-coiivevcd the ground and Exchange; by which it will 
he perceived, that Sir Thomas had no more claim to public 
gratitude ibnii the builder who erects a chapel, and lets the 
seats within it, has to that of the parish in which it is si- 
tuaieil; though the comniunily is unquestionably benefited 
in both instances. In short, I mean to infer, that the fre¬ 
quenters of the Exchange are equally indebted tQ'the then 
Miiyor, zkldermeii, and Common Council, of London, as to 
Sir Thomas Gresham; though the former, with great in¬ 
justice, are never meutioned with the Exchange. 

“ Sir Thomas laid the first ifoiie of the building June 7> 
ISO'O', hut the superstructure was of brick, contriv^ with a 
viesv to reimburse the cxpcnces of the erection, by the fines 
and rents of a number of vaults and shops arranged round 
the area. The (ntdesmeii appc.tr to have been willing tp 
occupy the shops, where their commodities, exposed to 
view, attracted customers; hut the vaults, as our autient 
writers term them, which appear to have been at least 
partly under ground, and wore consequently dark and 
damp, did not let so rapidly or so well. Sir Thomas, aware 
of this circiiuistaucc, lesolvcd to dispose of the shops and 
vanks together at eight marks per uniium. And the te¬ 
nants ^troceeded thus for some time; but, finding that 
people would not descend to the dungeons to purchase, 

I hey resolved uiinniuiously to give them up altogether to Sir 
Thomas, and [lay him 4i. per annum for the shops only. 
This advaiitagccms offer was accepted ; and the Knight iin- 
I nieiliatcly disposed of the vaults to nicrchants, for boxes and 
hales, aiid, wiiat is singular, for the reception of pepper, 
whieli is still deposited there, as the fragrant exhalations 
daily convince the passenger. 

j “ During the time that Sir Thomas was contriving means 
to turn his sjieculation to profit, he and the citizens were 
not inatleiitive to the purposes of the building as an Ex¬ 
change. Elizabeth, extravagantly fond of pomp and public 
jragcantiy, was easily prevailed upon to give the royal sanc¬ 
tion and designation, though Sir Thomas must have paid 
dearly for the honour conferred on the City and himself. 
Her Majesty proceeded from Somerset-house, Jan. 23, IS70, 
accoinpani^ by a train of nobility and attendants, to 
Gresham’s magniricent mansion; where a sumptuous din¬ 
ner W. 1 S provided for the Queen and her court. After they 
had dined, the whole party went to the new building'; 
where every shop, and every tenant, were exhibited to tho 
utmost advanlajjc. After gratifying her cariosity, the 
Queen coiumlKded a herald to proclaim it the Itoi^al Ex¬ 
change by sound of trumpet. 

“ Leaving the general welfare of her subjects out of the 

S ucstion, Sir Thomas Gresham had strong daims upon the 
Queen’s gratitude, such indeed as far exceeded the favour just 
mentioned. It will be recollected that he had been long em¬ 
ployed by the Crown as its agent for obtaining loans abroad 
during the reigns of Edward and Mary, but particularly in 
that of Elizabeth, at Antwerp, where his influence had.heen 
exerted with great success, In this instance the Knight ap¬ 
pears to hare shewn that sagacity which he alw.ays turned 
t the public benefit, ^mc men might have been oon- 
touted with their commissions, or so much per cent, upon 
the sum b(prowed, but the patriotic Gresham prevailed on 
the que^n to apply to her own subjects for money on loan*. 
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whicl) advice has been strictly followed, it must bo ac¬ 
knowledged, by lier successors, to the great profit of the 
nionicd men in En.i^aiid ; but whether equally beneficial to 
the coainiuiiity at l.iri^eis for the Polilicini), not the llisto- 
rim, to enquire. In .aMition to tins, he was always rc.idv, 
bv d'bitv and pivnn'.i:;. assistair e, to forward and estab¬ 
lish th-' eri'ilii o! bii Koyal M'''.trcsi. 

“ After !i'» death, l.ide (iic.-h.ini is 'aid to have rcreivod 
7 .)ll. .'is. per avK’nn, in rciiis, ivT. finm ihi- i'\cb.i!i j;e. 
I'aking this for f.sct, it will be | • r.'cived, that the -.npi is 1 
the niterist of l.s.Onol. ai .< per t. uf. \.iw,.i'i the 'Kmnd 
and old buildings oi’tbc s'le co -1 bill -tOOill. it is li'glib pio- 
bable the expentes o( the l'.\ch;ui,'e Wire not ni'.ive llian 
(xiool.; if so, he was enabieil to piesoni bis Latly with tlie 
interest of the clear piolits of tlw uinlcrlakini!;. 'J'his 

was a coalition of piibl'c ulilily and piivate adiantage not 
often fqi.all'-il. 

, *• 1 hufl hoped to lay before the public some unknown 
partieid.os rclaiing to tlie disposition of Sir Thomas’s pro- 
eriy, throngb the assi-lanee of tjjc Meii'crs’ f.'onipany ; 
ut lll' ir refo-al of that assistance compels me to resign 
those hopes. lioweier, ii is well known that the Mayor 
and Commonalty ol London are joint possessors with the 
Coinpiiiiy; and that liis lectures, and other bequests are 
fulfilled by them. 

“ The same fiamis whiehoverwhelmed London destroyed 
the Lxel tii'gc. The expences of the new Mruclnre were 
equally dnid'd between the Corporation and the Mcreer’s 
CorapKinv. 

“Cbaile-. II. L; 1 the first stone of the present Imilding, 
Oct. O."}, KiG,’ : " he was m 3 .;n.riernlly eriterlained on 
the spot. Jn ret 11111 for whieli, ins Maje-ity kiiiglilcd ihe 
two sberifis, Caedin and llnis. The merrhams trans¬ 
acted bn ines.s -it (iusbaiii roll-ge diiiing the rebmkling. 
'I'hc f'.llowiiig pi'ticnlars of that operaMoii are*from ihe 
Journals of (he llousc of ('omnioiis. 

“ After the year I.'HjG all ti e atlairs ol'Su Tlms.firoshain’s 
trust weie managed by .a eo'i.eii'iee of tom alderinen, and 
eight roiinnoneis, I'lltbci'a". I he ('oi|.oration; nndhyilie 
master and wardens, -in.' ' igbt of tiie Coiirt of Assistants 
of the Mercers’ C”iipmv. When ih" Esebange was 
burnt, ill iGtiti, only t’S! ll. Ss. tfil. beloiiging to the trust, 
vvas in the ('ompanv’s |)o.«c.s;on; yet ii appears tliCv hc- 
piii the work of rcbmMiie; as soon a: possible. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 1,5th ofFel.in>rv folloe,'big, their Su!)-eoni- 
tnitiee was ordered to assist tlie Ci'y Smvejors in giving 
directions for remmmg of lobh.ib, cleansing of arches, 
taking down defective walls, ^;e. and to give, a joint esti¬ 
mate of the ground nccess iry foi com tn enl streets at each 
end of the' intended structure. On the S5lh the Joint 
Committee agreed to petition the King for an order to ob¬ 
tain Portland stone. 

“Sept. 20 , l 6 ‘() 7 . TheComiiiiuce resolved at Gre.sham 
college, that as his Majesiy had been pleaseil to interest 
himself in rebuilding the Exchange, they thought it tiicir 
ditty to Uy the elevations and plans of the structure before 
him. For this purpose they rcquestc4jthe Lord Mayor, 
two members at the Corporation, two of the Mercers’ 
Com|)any, and Mr. Jcrm.in, one of the city surveyors, to 
wait on the King with themand at the same lime to pe¬ 
tition for permission to extend the Sogth-west angle of the 
Exchange into the street. On the 27th qf the same month, 
'tfie Committee received tlie report from the above deputa¬ 
tion, that the plans, &c. had been laid before the. King, and 
Sir John Denham, surveyor-general of his works, who had^ 
greatly approved of them, and particularly of that for the 
TOUtli portico, which he assented to being extended into 
the street. Thus supported, the Committee directed cer¬ 
tain persons to treat with the proprietors of ground near the 
Exchange, where necessary; and with others for building 
materials and workmen. • 
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“ On the 8.^d of October iGS?, King Charles II. went 
to the Royal Exchange, ,md placed the base of the pillar on 
the West side of the North entr.mcc. He was entertained 
on this ocrasion, at the. joint expence of theCitv and Com- 
jianv, with .i chine of beef, a grand di«h of fowls, hams, 
ilricd tonmics, anehoMcs, ca'.i.arc, &c. atid plcntv of wines. 
Till-entcrt.iin#ii‘nt w is pioviiic'd tinder a ti'iiipor.ny shed, 
bn,It and .idonr'd for tlie piirpo ic on the Seotrh walk. * 
Ills M.>j<",i\ ",e.c ','til. in e.ohi to the workiiie'i. 

“On ihe.’Ji •(. .lames i hike of Vork l.iitl ibc first •lore 
of the Eist^rii pilktr, and v.as ^e■.■..llcd in ibe s,Tinc iiennrr. 
.\nd on tbe (Mil of Novciiibci Prince llitpcit placed tbat 
on the E.i'il si!lc of ihc Soiiih eit.r.inec. 

"Oci.'.'-t, lfiii7. Sc'.'cral tenaiits below tlic Exchange 
were aeqiiaiii!"il liv the ('oiniriiltci', that it wiH( their inli'ii- 
tion to gi.nitV ilv Kirg in hi.ilisirr of having the Ex- 
rliangc i! .ir nf I'oii'iriqins building',; for wbieli reason, 
tbey rtquesicj oU lla ni lo siirrf:.,ii r tlicir respective leases, 
for a.'i .i,ler|ii He cons.d'I'liKin, .iii'l-thc rcficMl of any houses 
litat nii'-jit be biiili iic.ir or on tbeir premises. 

“ Dey f), Ififi;. 'I'be C'oinniit'ce considered the draft 
made by Mr. Irruun for rcbiiildiitg the Exchange ; and re- 
sobed, ‘that pnnieos slionid be liuilt on the North and 
Sniilh sides, aerovling as Ins .M.ijcsty desires, and as are 
(icseribed in the afiiresaid^di-Ui; and that houses shall be 
Iniilt on the head j of tile s.iid porticos, and shops under¬ 
neath.’ Aiiil, that the (‘oiinnilue might not be obstructed 
in their progress liy the ow ners and tenants of contiguous 
"louiidi, three persons <>f c.icb parly in tbe trust were ap¬ 
pointed, attended by Jerinan, lo apply to the King for a 
prob.biiioii of any buildiiiga on them. 

“The following ollicial entry was inserted in the hooks, 
by an order dated Dec. It), l6f)7; ‘A letter from the 
Iligbi Flonoiirahic the Earl of Manchester, recommending 
•HI'' t’.inis Gabriel Cibber to the making the statues for the 
Royal Exchange, and the rather in regard he hath shewn 
ills M ijesty some models which have been well liked of,, 
liaviiia been re.ul ; the Committee called the gentleman in, 
.ind aeqii.iinied him, that the business of making the statues 
is yet very iiuich from their thoughts, having the whole 
Exchange to build first; and that a new Committee will 
succeed licfore tbe main work be efifcctcd, to whom, when 
sitting time shall come, he may do well to apply himself.’ 

“Dec.ai, 1667 . The King intimated to the Committee, 
that if any person presumed to build near the Exchange bo 
fore an act of parliament eould he obtained, he would in¬ 
terpose the authority of his privy council. 

“The ensuing particulars arc from a book produced to a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1747. ‘The said 
book begins the 27 October, l 6 f) 6 , and ends July 12 , f 67 bf 
and it tlWreby appears, that the total expcncc of rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange, amounted unto 58,<)62l. the Com- 
jiaiiy’s moiety whereof was the sum of 29,48 ll. To defray 
which expence, it appeared, the Company were obliged, 
from lime to time, to borrow money upon therr seal; in¬ 
somuch that in the year l6'82 they had taken up money on 
their bonds, on account of the trust of Sir Thomas Gresham^ 
to the amount of 45,7951. It appeared on this occasion, 
from the examitiation of Mr. Crunipe, ‘ tbar the Company 
had hitherto contributed equally with the City in the re¬ 
pairing of the Royal Exchange,' and paying Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s lecturers and charities; and that, in nr about the 
year 1729» t>ne of the lecturers of Sir Thomas Gresham 
fled a bill iu Chanc^y against the City of famdon and the 
Mercers’ Company; to answer which, it became necessary 
to draw out ar^ state au aocoulit between the Mercers’ 
Company and Sir Thomas.Gresham’s trust estate, as also 
between the City and Company and said estate; and ah- 
cordingly such accounts were drawn up;' and thereby it 
appears, that there was due to the Mercers’ Company, for 
liieii moiety of the exiience of building the Royal Exchange, 
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and other pavtripnis tip to that time, the siiin of lOO.Cjf)/. 

lud,’ Mr. Ciiwiie priMiuced a coiunmation of this ac- 
eonnt down to 174.'>, when llie piiricipal and interest 
nmoi.iitud to 14S,H8il. 7s. 1(1. 

“There are many beuuiirs in tlie architecture, and but 
few defects; but, if the iriapnificcni fioiii had ten times its 
present perfections, they would be lost iiinthe narrow and 
• crowded Cornhill, still I'liore eotitractcd by the extension of 
tlic piers of the piaz/a (jnite to the carriap:e-way. 

■“The grand gale-way is in the centre intcrcoluinniation 
of four Corinthian pill.irs, the whole height of tlie iront, 
which have an entahlature cotn]>leie. 'I’he gr(:at arch 
reaches to the archiiravc. In the Altick, directly over the 
gate, is the rn\,d urnis; and this is the base of the .steeple, 
on which there aie three gradations or stories, each honnded 
by piiasiers and pillars, with entnhiaiures and halusirades, 
and hiisi'. instead of vases ; except ihc third, which has pe¬ 
diments on each side, with a cij|iolu arisjng from the centre. 
On this tlitTo is a glolie and gilt grasshopper for a vane. 
'I'his steeple would be very chaste and elegant if the win- 
don., in It had accorded with the oiders, the (lorinthian 
ami t'oinposile, instead of wliich they are incorrect Gothic. 
I'he clock tablets, on the first balustrade, hate a good 
cfhet. 

“ Over each side intcrcoluinniation of the front art; cir¬ 
cular pediments; above thet'tt Aiticks and ballustrades, 
with the Mercers’ crest, atui the city supporters iti place of 
Vase.*. The lesser entrances have divided pediments, and 
over them Gorimhian niches and pediments, containing 
statues of King Chades the Tirsi and Second. Tiiose sta¬ 
tues arc not quite so excellent as might he wished. The at¬ 
titudes are too Uieattical, and tlie drapery appears to be of 
coarse tumbled materials. The smoke has rendered them 
tufilly black, of which colour the whole building partakes. 
Otcr the niches are large circular windows. 

“ The wings in the front are five arches in length on each 
side of the gates. Three of those form a piazza ; the two 
1 ‘cmdiniitg retire into the main building. The basement in 
which Uiey arc ttirncd is Ilustic, and ihc story above them 
Corinthian; with four pillars, an entahlature*, tuid balus¬ 
trade. The three windows of the projection, ami those of 
tile main hnildiiig, are liter.dly Attic in their honlers, though 
placed in Corinthian intcreolumniatioiis, which injures the 
ellect greatly. And this effect is still more injured by the 
.st.'Uioiiers' shops, literally forced uijon the arches of Uic 
piazza, and not uceounmiduted to them. 

“ Tlie four sides of the quadrangle arc magnificent, and 
jicldv decorated ; with the basements, arches of the walks, 
the roniiees over them, the niches, statues, piil.trs, circular 
windows, entablature, pediments, and balustrade, all in 
corr<-et proportion and arrangement. 

“The old Exchange was ornamented with statues; 
thn.se of lidward V'. tlichnrd III. Henry VII. and Queen 
Eilizahetli, were in.ade by Nicholas Stone, who received tJ.'il. 
each for the three first, and 30l. for ilie Queen, as we are 
iiifornied liy Lord Orford. 

“ The statues of Ceorgcl. & II. are by Rysbrack; his pre¬ 
sent M.ijesty’.s by Wilton, whicli was erected in March 1764 . 
IVlost of tlic kings previnus to Charles II were sculptured by 
(ahber; that of the latter king, in the area, is the work of 
Crinlin Gibbons; those of Gharles I. and II. on the prin¬ 
cipal froiit are by Bushnell. The statue of Charles II. in 
tlic area, was a few years since replaced by atiolher, in a 
Homan habit, bv^Ir. Spillcr. 

“ Tlie North side in Threadneedic-street has a piazea^ 
pilaster, and a pediment, but contains nothing particularly 
striking or elegant. 

“ Parliament granted lO.OOOl. in 17 C 7 for the repirs of 
the Exchange; which were done under the direction of 
Air. Robinson, surveyor, who found it necessary to rebuild 
c West side. 
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“The proprietors received a large annual sum at the 
eomincucernent of the last centiiri, the rent of near iSOO 
shops*, which extended round the building, and were oc¬ 
cupied by persons who de.dt in tin; most trifling wares and 
inanuf.iciure.s for the enibellishnient of the human frame. 
One of the authors of the .Spectator mentions the pleasure 
he received from visiting them; and eonversing with and 
.admiiing the females, who by their fa.scinaiingand winning 
m-inners attracted enstomers-t-. In this instance we difler 
from our predecessors greatly ; then the ladies were otiered 
ly ladies, such articles as they knew to he proper for their 
sex and fancy; and the geiitlenieii were informed that la¬ 
dies would lie best pleased with such and such ornaments 
as |»rcscms, at the same time reconimcnding, from superior 
knowledge, which linens would wear host, and resist the 
lautulr-.'ss longest. Now you shall enter a ihnnsand shops 
and not find one hundred females in ihem; on the contrary, 
a brisk young man steps Ibrward, dressed in the most ex¬ 
pensive clothing, cither [xiwdertd or in a Rrntus wig, with, 
‘ Pray ladies he seatedand he enters with the most fanii- 
li.ir impudence into the verv niimitia: of female dress; nay, 
even reroiiiniendiiig bishopsj, jKids, false breasts, false hair, 
false teeth, su^s, linen, stockings, pciiieoats, and gowns. 

“ The Exchange wm.s opened Sept. 'JH, and has 

continued from that dav the constant resort of thousands, 
collected from all parts of the. globe with which we have 
any intercourse; where an attetitive observer may collect an 
infinite fund of knowledge relating to the language, the 
habits constitutional and corporeal, the manners and dispo¬ 
sition, the character of features and stature, the attitudes 
and gestures, of the iuhabitants of counirics he dare not 
hojic ever to visit. 

“The building is now surrounded by shops kept by 
stationers, booksellers, print-sellers, musical instrument 
inakcrs/ilotterv-olUccs, See. Sec. and the North front is con¬ 
stantly encunibcred with stage-coaches, which carry pas¬ 
sengers, for trifling sums, to the villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of l,endun. 

“ Lloyd’s coB'ee-hoiise, within the building, is a place 
well known throughout Europe; indeed, 1 may add, the 
civilized world. 

“ I'roni the I/Muloii Post, March 24, 17(W-4. ‘An act 
of the I.t>r(l Mayor, and (’nurl of Aldermen, is affixed at 
tile Exchange, and other pl.ices in this city, bv which all 
persons ate prohibited coming upon the Ro\al Eixchange to 
do business before the hours of twelve o’clock, and after the 
hour of two, till Evening change. Wherein it is further 
enacted, that for a quarter of an hourliefore twelve the Ex- 
chaiige-itell shall ring, as a signal of Change time; and 
shall also begin to ring a quarter of an hour before tvvo; at 
which time the Change shall end; and all persons shall 
quit it, u|K>n pain of being prn.secuted to the utmost, ac¬ 
cording to law. That the gates shall then be shut up, and 
continue so till Evening Change time, which shall be from 
the hours of six to eight, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
and from Michaelmas to Lady-day from the hours of four 
to six; before and after which hours the I cll shall ring, as 
abovesaid. Aiitfit is farther enacted, that no persons shall 
assemble in companies, as stock-jobbers. Sec. either in Ex¬ 
change alley or places adjacent, to stop up and hinder the 

• This number is ascertained by the Journals of Parliament. 

This, possibly, may allude to The Nttp Exchanire in the Strand; 
which was built with regular shops, &'c. after tlie model of TAe 
Hoyal Erchanfit-. See the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Nichols, under the year l.s 6 d. p, 114. 

t ’The reader of the present day knows the meaning of those 
terms, but half a century hence tkey may be less faminar. The 
bishop then, gentle reader of is.soor ipoo, was a contrivance to 
increase the bulk of the ladies sitting parts ; the pad, a representa¬ 
tion of temporary natural projection before. But their run was 
short. Public indignation exclaimed, “Shame, where is Ihy 
blush ' 
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passage from and to the respective houses tliereabouis, un- 
vUt pain of l)eii% immediately carried before tl>e Lord 
Mayor, or other justices of the peace, and prosecuted.’ 

“ 'I’lie hour for business at present is from three to four." 

In the account of the Bank, we have .some particu¬ 
lars of the Company, but were rather disappointed in 
not meeting with a more full description of the build- 
nig. Perhaps, however, that task may be reserved 
for the architect, who will have the double advantage 
not only of telling us what he has done, but wlint he 
meant by it. The liistory and detail of the contents 
of the British Museum is moixj full than any hiiherto 
published. We wish otir limits would permit an ex¬ 
tract, but ns that repository is now easily accessible, 
■we can only recommend to otir readers a careful |)e- 
rus.il of Mr. Malcolm’s bill of fare, Iwfore they pay 
their vi.sit. The articles we can separate from a work 
of this description, are 'but few, and even these are 
in.snfficient to afford the reader a correct notion of the 
various information it contains. The first volume, 
however, has been long before tlie public, and, we 
trust, its merits duly appreciated. The ornaments of 
the second volume, which we have thus cursorily 
looked over, are plates of Bangor House, Ely Chapel, 
monuments of Francis Beaumont and William Lambe, 
Sir Hans Sloane’s tomb. Remains of Algate : the 
APar-piece of St. Catherine's, Ichnography of St. 
Catherine’s, and an external view of the same. All 
these seem executed rather in a superior style to those 
in the first volume, and indeed in other regpccts we 
perceive an improvement in the author's general 
manner. We cannot conclude our article however, 
without noticing one or two particulars which in our 
opinion may admit of cuirection. Mr. Malcolm is 
occasionally rather free in his reflections, although 
upon the whole these are well founded, but the follow¬ 
ing will probably be thought of a different description. 
Under the parish of Alhallows, Bread-street, he has 
occasion to mention Mr. Saunders who suffered death 
for his religion in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
after some account of his life, education, &c. Mr. 
Malcolm adds, “ It is much to be lamented that many 
amiable men suffered their ztal to overcome their 
pnulencf in the bigotted reign of Queen Mary. Ob¬ 
stinately determined to carry her point, and possessed 
of ample power fo persecute, she could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon by the mild effects of argument; they 
should not have directlu opposed her, but have tem- 
jiorized, and reserved their all-convincing truths for less 
turbulent limes." This is surely strange advice, if we 
may so call it; our author knows litfle of the history 
of that reign if he thinks that temporizing would have 
saved a single victim, had it been in any degree pos¬ 
sible. or recoucileable for a moment to the dictates of 
conscience. Docs he leally think that any .species of 
temporizing could have saved Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, &c. He says they should not have directly 
opposed her, nor did they : it was not in their power, 
but they were punished for what they had done in 
Edward’s reign, except the few whom informers 
dragged from obscurity, and who could temporize no 
otherwise, when once in the hands of their judges, 
than by open recantation. As to thei» “ reserving 
their alt-convincing truths for less turbulent times," it 
voi.. y. 
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is plain their truths were not aV-ror.vincing, for they 
did not convince the queen or the. court to 8j)are the 
lives of those who professed them. Mr. M. we hope 
will excuse our noticing at some length, a passage 
which reribets on a body of men who ought never, in 
our opinion, to be mentioned but in the most ho¬ 
nourable terms. 

In the parish of St. Anthony, is the following no¬ 
tice—" In the year Ib'dC there u'cre prayers every 
morning, at six o’clock in (he snnimcr, and at seven 
in the winter; and a sermon preached eveiy day ex- 
cej)t Sunday, by six priests, who received about ,ciO 
per annum each, raised by subscription." This is 
true as far as it goes, but any inhabitant could have 
informed Mr.*M. that theprarlicc is conlinned to this 
day, with this difference, that (here are prayers and a 
sermon every nenhig in the week (except SatuiJ.ay) 
by sift different clergymen, M'ho enjoy tlie above 
salary, but must resign when they obtain a living. 
The early prayers are said to have been intended for 
the country people and, others who frequented Stocks 
Market, and it was not until the Mansion-house oc¬ 
cupied the scite of that market, that the change from 
morning to evening took place. 

We shall take an early opportunity to return to this 
curious work, which altogether appears highly de¬ 
serving of public patronage, and is what no person 
interested in the history and antiquities of London 
can consult without reaping more satisfaction than is 
to be derived from any previous book or books that 
have ever come under our inspection. 


Military Memoirs of Mr. Cicorge* Thomas, who, bii 
T.xlraordinary Talents and Kiitrrpnze, lose from an 
obseure Situation to the Hank of a General, in Ike 
Sendee of the Native Powers in the North ff-'est of 
India. Through the Work are interspersed, Geogra¬ 
phical and Statistical Accounts of snrral of the 
States composing the Interior of the Penwsula, es¬ 
pecially the Countries eif Jypoor, Joudpoor andOudi- 
poor, by Geographers denominated Rajpoofatnh, th,- 
Seiks of Vunjaub, the Territory of Jleykaueei, and 
the Country adjoining the. Great Desert to the IVesl- 
Tvard of llurrianeh. Compiled and Arranged from 
Mr. Thomas’s Original Documents. liy William 
Francklin, Captain of Infantry, Member of the 
Asialic Society, ife. Calcutta, IS03. 4fo. Cadill 
and Davies, il. 5s. Od. 

To tho.se who consider talents for government and 
for splendid atchievements as confined to a certain 
rank, to men possessed of peculiar hereditary advan¬ 
tages, the career of a man wlio rose by his ow n ta¬ 
lents from the rank of a common British sailor to 
that of a sovereign Indian prince, will appear one 
of those extraordinary and rare phenomena which 
sometimes interrupt the course of natnie, but from, 
which no useful lesson can be derived for the conducr 
of human affairs. To those, however, who see, in 
the working.s of ambition ami the success of enter¬ 
prising and well-directed exertions, nothing but the 
natural course of tilings; to those who can discern, 
in the dethronement of a prince and the elevation of 
an obscure individual in his room, the direct effects of 
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.tjmkilfiiJ political regulations and of the ignorance 
both of the governors and the governed : to such 
persons, whether princes or subjects, an elevation such 
as tliat of George Thomas, is pregnant wit!) the most 
useful lessons, which his subsecpicnt line iipulcrs still 
more impiessivc. The Memoirs before us being 
compiled from original documonts, communicated by 
Mr. Thomas himself, are still more valuable; and 
their importance is further in('ro.isecl by fh<j authentic 
accounts derived from him, which they present us, of 
some circumstances iti the manners, customs, and 
state of civilization of the nations in the interior of 
India. 

George Thomas first came to India in a British ship 
of war in His situation in the fleet is said 

to have been that of a quarter-mailer, but others 
affirm tiiat he was a common sailor. On landing at 
Madras, the activity and enterprize of his mind de¬ 
termined him to seek a situation where he could have 
a belter opportuuity for the display of his talents and 
the gratification of his ambition ; and with this view 
he resolved to enter the service of the native powers 
oi India who are contimtally making war on each 
other. His first service was among the Polygars to 
the southward, wlierc he resided a few years j but not 
finding bis siluaiiou there suitable to his wishes, he 
spiritedly traversed the ccutral part tfi' the peninsula, 
and about the year 1787 arrived at Delhi. Here he 
received a commission iii the service of the Begum 
Sutnroo, who then held the reins of government in a 
considerable province. In a variety of brilliant ac¬ 
tions against the enemies of this princess, Thomas 
distinguished himself so much as to obtain the com¬ 
mand of her army* and to beatme at length her cliief 
counsellor. The favour of a sovereign of b.irbarians 
is however a very unsteady foundation of power, and 
after a service of six or seven years, during which his 
exertions had rendered the authority of this princess 
secure and respected, he found himself supplanted in 
her good opinion, and obliged to seek his fortunes in 
a dirt'erent quarter. 

Soon afterwards he was solicited by Appnknnda- 
row, a Mahiatta chief to enter bis service. Here he 
added to his former reputation by many warlike ex¬ 
ploits. . In spite of the greatest temptations, and even 
the repeated treachery of his employer, his fidelity 
continued unshaken, and he for some years kept the 
numerous enemies of Appakandarow at bay and his 
rebellious subjects in obedience. The details of Mr. 
Thomas's battles and military operations are too im- 
erfect to enable us to form any very distinct idea of 
Is talents as a general. He displayed however on all 
occasions a most consummate intrepidity and boldness, 
qualitie.s most likely to ensure success amidst the de¬ 
sultory w'ars of biirbarians. It was his general plgn 
on approaching a fort to storm without Toss of time, 
and this mode was usually attended with complete 
success. His forces were seldom equal to those of 
the enemy, and he often gained engagements against 
an enemy many times more numerous than his own 
army. 

After the death of Appakandarow, Mr. Thomas 
jconccived the daring design of establishing himself as 
an independent prince. With this view he seized 
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upon a tract of country which at that time owned no 
particular sovereign, .but had been for many years tbe« 
prey of successive invaders. It was situated about 
ninety miles west of Delhi, on the frontiers of the 
M.ihratta, Seik, and Rajepoot territories. It ex¬ 
tended from thirty to forty miles each way, and con¬ 
tained eight hundred villages. The views of Mr. 
I'hornas at this period are explained by himself in a 
memorial quoted by his biographer; 

“ For Ills capital, Mr. Thomas selected the town of 
Hansi; this ]>1ucc is sitiiatal ninety miles north west of 
Delhi, and nearly in the centre of his newly acquired do¬ 
mains. The town sUuuling upon a hill is peculiarly well 
adapicil 10 a pcrin.iiicnt residence. 

“ No water can be procured witliin 7 coss, but the gar¬ 
rison li.ive an ample supply of that necessary article, from 
several wells within the fort. This circumstance renders 
difiicult an attack except at the season of the periodical 
rains. * HliRE says Mr. Thomas (with that energy and 
spirited animation, which distinguished him throughout the 
scenes of his extraordinary life,) ‘ Here I established iny 
capital, rebuilt the w.alls of the city, long since fallen into 
decay, and repaired the fortifications. As it had been long 
ilesertcd, at first 1 found diihculty in procuring inliabitants, 
but by degrees and gentle treatment, 1 selected between five 
and SIX thousand persons, to whom I allowed every lawful 
indulgence. 

“ ‘ I established a mint, and coined my own rupees, 
which I made current in my army and country ; as from 
the commencemetil of my career at Jyjur, 1 had resolved 
to establish an independency, 1 employed workmen and ar¬ 
tificers of ajl kinds, and I now judged that nothing but 
force of arms could maintain me in my authority, I there¬ 
fore increased their numbers, cast my own artillery, coiu- 
inenced m.iking inusquets, matchlocks and powder, and ilk 
short, made the best preparation.s for carrying on an offen¬ 
sive and <lefciisive war, till at Icngtii h.a\ inggained a capital 
and couiitrv bordering on the Scik territories, I wished to 
put nivself in a cap.iciiv when a favorable opportunity 
should offer of attempting the conquest of the Punjab, and 
aspired to the honor of planting the BRITISH standard on 
the bunks of the A'IT()(1K." 

But Thomas was more f ormed for making conquests 
than for improving those which he bad made. Instead 
of .attempting to belter the internal re.sonrce.s of his 
newly acquired dominions, he was only intent on ex¬ 
tending his conquests over the Punjab ; and in order 
to procure resources for this nndcitaking, he look the 
short method of making incursions into the territories 
of his neighbours, and there levying contributions. 
In consequence of these projects, .md a peculiar rest¬ 
lessness of dispositicjii, his whtdc life was a continued 
series of warfare. His successes were brilliant; he 
carried his arm^flito the heart ol the dominions of the 
surrounding princes, levied contributions on their 
subjects, defeated them witii the most unequal forces, 
and at one time traversed the Punjab with his victo¬ 
rious army. These successes, however, drew dowa 
upon him the jcalrmsy of the surrounding princes. 
On returning from the Punjab, be found the forces of 
‘Dowlut Row Scindiah under the command of Mr. 
Perron advancing against him. The forces of that 
prince amounted to forty thousand infantry and thirty 
thousand cavalry. At the same time the Seiks, who 
could command from forty to fifty thousand men, had 
formed a con^ination against him, and were advanc¬ 
ing to punMi him Sat his inroads into the Punjab. 
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The Rajah of Rhurtpoor with several other Maliratla 
.princes from th^e Douab joined this formidable combi* 
liation. On this occasion, says the historian : 

“ To coniiloract tlie desij!;ns of his oncinies, Mr. Tho¬ 
mas, at tile period wc are speaking of, bad ni arniv, viliose 
Vitmost force consisted of 8 battalions of iid.iniu, amount¬ 
ing ill all to (),000 men, oO pieces of cannon, well ap- 
lointed and well served, 1,000 cavalry, and l.i bun Ired 
xoiiillahs, with about ?,000 men, who garrisoned his dif¬ 
ferent forts, hut with this force, coinparaiiiely so sinail, lie 
bad a spirii and elcralion of mind not to be suhdinsl bv ac¬ 
cident, or depressed by ill fortune, and not only waited ibe 
event with ^l^lllnl^s, but declared previous lo ilie com¬ 
mencement of iioslililic-., that if his resources in innii.-y 
did not f.)il he doubted not wiiii bis present armv, to bold 
out against tlicctibris of ..11 the iiaiiu’ princes of India.” 

B'.it tli 2 resources of Mr. Tliom.is w'crc unequal to 
such a contest. Afic.- a cl- -peiMie struggle, in wbicli 
he ofteti proved vielortotis over tliosi' opposed lo him, 
he was at leitgih compelled to lake refuge ill tin: fort 
of his capital willi only about s.’ven hunclrecl men. 
Prov’istons soon beitanic scarce, liis troops clamorous 
for pay, and secret confoinattoiis had even been 
formed among iliom lo deliver liiiu up to his enemies. 
These eiicuiiist<inccs induced him to capitulate, on 
condition of bis being cscoitcd to the English frontier, 
wlieae he arrived in the middle of January ISU'J. His 
biographer concludes the detail of bis eventful life in 
the following terms : 

“ Not long after lii.s arrival on the British frontier Mr. 
TbotiiMS inspcctcil bis aifairs, and on culleclinu the wreck 
of his fortune acipiired vviib so iiiiicli toil atvl labour, ho 
found hinisclf possessed of a sum, not more than suirieiciit 
to procure the comforts of life in his native country, with 
this he dctcruiincd to retire front public life to tile eiijoy- 
nicnl of domestic case and quiet; and witli this intention 
was proceeding to (ialeiiita, when death arrested his pro¬ 
gress near the niiliiary cantonments of lirrhumpoor, on 
the 22d of August IHO'J. He was interred in the burying 
round of that place, and a moiiumcnt is now creeling lo 
is mcinory. 

“ George Thomas was a native of Tipperary in Ireland, 
about 4(> years of age; tall in his person (being upwards of 
C feet in height) and of a proportionate strength of body} 
his countenance was bold and erect; but from the constant 
and active use of his limbs, dnrina; bis long and arduous 
warfare, he had contracted an elevation of the head which 
gave him the appearance of stiffness, though in conse¬ 
quence of this elevation, his look was more martial, and 
indicative of the intrepidity of spirit, which reigned withip 
and which wholly possessed his mind to the last hour of Itis 
life. 

Mr. Thomas appeared formed by nature to execute the 
boldest designs, and though uncultivatKiby education, he 
possessed .1 native and inherent vigour of mind, whieb qua¬ 
lified him for the performance of great actions, and placed 
him on a level with distinguished oliicers of the present 
days. 

“ Tltat he possessed superior military talents, has we 
trust been evinced by the relation of the transactions iji the 

e receding pages, and in reviewing his- conduct during a< 
mg and mnltirarious warfare, a more competent estimate 
may perhaps be formed of his abilities, if we reflect on the 
nature and extent of one of his plans, which he detailed to 
the compiler of these memoirs, during his tMidence at Be¬ 
nares. vVhen fixed in his re.sidcncc at Hansi, be first con¬ 
ceived, and would if unforeseen and untoward circum¬ 
stances had not occurred, have executed the lyrld design of 
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extending hi.i conquest to the mouths of the tndna; Tbi* 
VV.XS to btive been efl'ected by a fleet of boats, constriicli-d 
from timber procured in the ibresit near the citv of 
poor oil the banks of tlie Sniliul-.e river; of proceedmj, 
down that river with his army, .onl ‘■eltlmg the comnries 
be might |iibdtic on his ro-ite, a d-.ic.i eiuupri-ze and omi- * 
eeived in the true spirit of an i-in-iv.;)' Koinan ; on the 
eonclu'-ioii of this design it vv.is i,!; niU-niion t i Im.i bi» 
arms a.-viinsi the Puii/iuil, whit b Iv t> [ ei-ied to rui-.i-.-e in 
ibcc-oinse of a roiiple of \ -.n ; i..i, wbl.li, : otr idi-iiiit, 

the Wedth be Would then bale ;.e(-.me 1. and ill-- ani:i,-.!i,y 
u'.snuiei.''ll- woidd liiive )-!i.s,‘>c.siid, liie-iC snei-.-sT i, i-oui- 
IhiimI, ivoislil <lo’ibt!'.-ss b.ne e.iniiilj.ilid to i,l.ibl;sl-. bis 
.inlborilv on ,i fititi and solid b.i-i.. • 

“ Appri lii-nsive bov.evtr, of tl.e nl.ini.ite snti.ess of 1 is 
arm., wben be (-.insuleied the iiunil-ei*iiii'! sinnglb of l-.i.s 
enemir., ritr.»TI onus, :,boiiI tiie Itiri- b-' o.ls .iceiqiicil In 
ill- e('!ili-m;)l..l''<in of lb- aiiireme.nioned plan, n..’ili- an 
li ter of bis si-rvH-e to the Ibitisb ''yiv'Tiiintiit, vi l.irb, 
tliiiuy.li cireiim-'.ianees of poliiii-jl eontideralion nii^lit n-vt 
b.ne inelined governm -nl to adonl. is nevertbi-iesss.iiiicietil 
lo present a coriect idea of the i-nterpri-/,iiig spiiil of the 
man. Having oflt-reil to advance, and take of 

till-J’lnijaiib, and give ^ip bis .iiinv to the diicrtion and 
eonlro-il of the English; to til.e the eouiiiiy, and, in 
short, to become, an acil-ic iiariisan m ihtir ransc ; be ibiu 
in a patriotic .anil irnlv lovtil su.iin. eoiieUides bis remarks 
on tbe. iiilcrcsling siibjeet; ‘ By ibis plan,’ lavs be, • 1 • 
have notbing in view but tbe wilf.ire of my King and 
country ; it could not be, concerted ‘ooii enoiigb to be of 
any use in tbe ap|iroa(-birtg conflict; (bis ilispiite wiib the 
Marliattas) ilicrcfore ii is not to Ik-iicf nivsi-if that 1 have 
tbongbt of it, 1 sb.ill be sorry to see my eonqii-.sls fill to 
the .M.I,lianas, I wish to give tlicm to mv King, .nid to 
serve iiim tbe icmnindir of iiiv d.iis, .i:’d this 1 can only 
do as a soldier in this jiari of liie vio.iu.’ 

“ His knowledge of tbe spirit, ancl.cliaiarter of the dif¬ 
ferent tribes and nations that compose the iiiti-iior of the 
vast peninsula of India, was varicus, c'.tensive, and coriect; 
and, no man petlujis ever ninrc iliorotiglily studied, or 
more properly appreciated, the, Indian ch.iracu-r at large. 
In his manners, he was gentle ,.nd inoffensive, and posses¬ 
sed a natural politeness and evinced a disposition to please 
superior to most men. He w.is, as vve have already seen, 
equally a loyal subject to bis King, as a rc.iI and sincere 
wcll-wislier to the prospcriiv and permanence of the British 
Empire in the East, lie vv.is open, generous, rharii ibic, 
and humane, and his bcliavioin towards tlie, families of 
those persons who fell in bis service, i-Miices .i benevolence 
of heart, and a p,iilantbiu|iy of spirit highly lioiiourable to 
his character. 

“ But, with these good rjiialilics, (be inqiartiality of his¬ 
tory demands, that vve .bmild st.ite bis errors, and ciiilea- 
vour to discover some shades in .-i cbaracicrotlierwise splen¬ 
did ; a quickness of temper, liable to frequent a-iijtions,, 
and the ebullitions of hasty wrath, not unfi-eijiii-nily nn- 
dcred his appearance fvronions, vet, ibis otilv oceurri d iu 
instances where the conviviality of Itis temper obscured b<s 
reason j and for this, on convict ion, no iiiau was ever rea¬ 
dier to make every acknowledgeineiit and ri-[)aTatiuii iu his 
power. 

" Perfect correctness of conduct, cannot be expected 
from .1 citaracler like the one now under counideration, as, 
a seclusion from civilized life, and long absence from ibo 
exercise of those duties which constitute the chief enjoy¬ 
ment of social happiness, must necessarily have tinctured 
the manners of the man with some portion of the spirii of 
the barbarians with whom be was sfi long an inmate, 

"Upon the whole however, we may be jusiifii'd in re¬ 
marking, that on a review of the life and actions of this 
very extraordinary man, it is difficult which most to ad* 
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mire, whether tlie intrepidity of spirit, by which ho wss ii blankets, one for himself, and the other for his hor s- 
hicitcd to the performance of actions, which by their ef- | These blankets which are placed beneath the saddle, wit 
feet raised h in from the condition of a jirivate snh.tect to | a gram brig and heel ropes, comprise in tiftie of war, th 


jirivate 

rank and distinction among princes ; or, tlie vvoiideriiil and 
tinconiinnn aitacluiicnt pcncrallv cxliibiied towards Ills per- 
*(.n and interests, by names' of e\cry dcscniY.ion, who 
foiiftht and coiuiucred wiili him in Ins long and aiduous 
career, and whose assistance CMiltcd him for a time to a 
height ol rc'pcitabililv anr! coiiscfiucnce that seldom falls 
to the lot of an individual." 

In the eonrse of this narratito. one of the circum¬ 
stances wlncli most .strongly interests the rernlci’s at- 
tontion, is that stale ot society which could enriblc an 
individual to pincecd in siiclt a career. The amhor 
very propcily intcrinis.cs accounts of the diftorent 
cn'.intiies ;-iid tribes with which Mr. Thoiins made 
pe.icc or war. I he description of the St iks, the in¬ 
habitants of the j’urijab, is one of the most '•tnking. ] 
Tlcre w c tind almoit exactly that state of njar.ners and | 
citil.’zaii' n which existed among the rudest tiihes of 
tl'.e Laibari.'.ns who invaded the Kom.in eirpire. In 
detiarice ot’ those theories whicli represent the hot cli- 
maie of it.daa as rendering the ^latives feeble, languid, 
timid, and sohiptuons, while colder regions produce 
vigour, lerocitv, and hardiness, we find the niitives 
of t!ie banks ol the Siitlcdgc presenting the same trails 
of character as those who lited in an equally rude pe- 
liol on tlie batiks of the Oder and Vistula. As the 
account of Ihe Seiks is derived Iroin the intelligent 
observations of Mr. Thomas himself, it cannot lail to 
prove acceptable to our readers : 

“The Seiks arc armed with a spear, malchloel:, and 
scymeiar, tlieir method of fighiina; as descrihed hy Mr. 
'riioiiU' Is singular ; alier perlbrming the reipiisiieduties of 
their religion by nbli.iiun and prajor, they eomh their hair 
and beards with peculiar care, then niouniiiip; their houses, 
ride fifth louards lile encniy, with whom they engage in 
a coiinniK’il skirmish ndia ic-mg and retreating, until man 
and hoisc become eqnally fatigued ; they llien draw off to 
sonic disiaiiee from the eneinv, and, incciing with ciilti- 
viietl ground, they permit their horses to craze of their 
own aceord, while they jiarcli a little gram for themselves, 
and alter satisfying nature by ibis frugal repast, if the 
|•l■<■^llhe near, they renew the skirmishing; should lie 
lia\'; retreated, tliey provide forage for their cattle, and cn- 
sleivour to | i-oeiire a meal for lliemselves. 

“ S.ddom indulging in the comroris of .1 tent, whilst in 
the enemy's eonniry, the repast of a .Seik cannot lie sup¬ 
posed U) be eiilier siiinpnious, or elegant. Seated on the 
gi'oiind with a mat spre.id before them, a Bramin, ap¬ 
pointed for t'w purpose, serves out a portion of food to 
each iiulividnd, the cakos of floor wliich they cat during 
the meal serving them in the room of dhhrs MiApl<Urs. 

“The Seiks are remarkably fond of the flesh of the 
jungle Hog, which ihey kill in the chacc; this food is al¬ 
lowable by their law. They likewise eat of mutton and 
fish but these being decnied nnlawfiil, the Hrainins will not 
(Mirtake, ksising those who cliusc to transgress their insti- 
iiitc.s to an.-wcr for lliemselves. In the city or in the field 
the Seiks never smoke tobacco , tlii'v arc not however 
a-.erse to drinking spirituous liquors, in which thev some¬ 
times indulge to an iininoderaie excess ; and thev likewise 
lo'i'ly lake opium, iior/g and other intoxicating orngs. In 
th-ir roiiviviul parties each man is compelled to driiik out 
ijt his own vessel. 

“ Aecustoiii"(i from their earliest infancy to a life of 
hardship and difficulty, the Seiks despise the eomforts of a 
r lit, lit lieu of this, each liorseruaii is furnished with itvo 


baggage of a Seik. Their cooking utensils are carried oic 
tattoos. Considering this mode of life, and the extraordi- 
naiy rapidity of ilicir niuvemeius, it cannot be mailer of 
wonder if they perform inarebes, which to those who are 
only aecubiomed to European wuriare, must appear almost 
inereilihle. 

“ Tlie Seiks among other customs .singular in their n.i- 
lure, never sulfer their hair, or beards, to he cut, eorise- 
tiiienth, when mounted on horseback, their black flowing 
locks, and h.ilf naked liodies, which are formed in the 
stome.^t and most athletic mould, the eliltrniig of their 
arms, and the size and speed of their horses, render their 
apncaraiiee imposing and Cunriidable, and superior to most 
(if the cavalry in Ilmdaostan. 

“ In the. use of then armi, espec'i.’llv the niatohlOek and 
sabre, they ate uncommonly expert, some use bows and 
arrows. Ill I'dditif.ii to tlie articles of dress winch have 
b,eii describid in recent publications of the limes, Mr 
Tlionias iiiei lions iliat the arms and wiists of the .Seiks an: 
dcf'oiaic'd wiili bangles of gold, siher, brass and iron, ae- 
conlmg to the circiiinsiaiices of the wearers j but amoiig 
the Cnii-rs ot the res])cciivc tribes, the huise furnilure, lu 
wbieb iliey take liir greatest pride, (and which with the 
exception of the inlaying of their lire-arins, is their only 
luxury,) is uncommonly splendid; foi, tho' a Seik will 
scruple to c\|)eiid the most iriiling sum on his food or 
elolhiiig, he will spare no cxpcnce in endi-avouring to ex¬ 
cel his comrades in ihe furiiiiure of his horse and in the 
liehness and brigliliiess of bis armour; a cireuimlance, 
wliich appears to bear no iiieonsiderablc resemblance to the 
customs of, (lie aneiv-nt Spai/nni. 

" floiisiiierjble similariiv in their general customs may 
be traced wiili those of the Jauts ; thoiigh these, in some 
districts, apparently 'ary, the diHerenee is not material, 
and their perniiuing an mterchangc of marriages with the’ 
Jauts of tlie Dooab and J/tiiriunuli aiuounls almost to a 
conclusive proof of their affinity of origin. 

“ The Seiks allow foreigners of every description to joirr 
their standard, to sit in their coni|rtiiy, and to share their 
beards, but excepting in the instance of the Jauts, they 
will ml consent to iiiterniarri.ages, nor will they eat o*r 
diink from the hands of an alien, except he be a Hramin, 
and for tiiis cast they always profess the highest veneration. 

“ If indeed some regulations which arc in their nature 
purely military, and which were intrcHluecd by their founder 
Nanick, he excepted, it will be found that the Seiks are 
neither more nor less than Jauts in their jirimitive state. 

“ Thus far, says Mr. Thomas we have seen the fair side 
of the picture; let us now consider the reverse.—The 
Seiks are false, s.anguinary and faithless, they are addicted 
to plunder, and the acquirenient of wealth ny any means, 
however nefarious; instances have occurred of a child’s 
arm being raised against his parent, and of brothers destroy¬ 
ing each other. 

“ Women amongst them, arc held in little estimation, 
and though ill treated hy their husbands, and prohibited 
front accompanying them in their wars, these unhappy fe¬ 
males nevertheless attend to their domestic concerns with tt 
diligence and scdulousness deserving of a better fate ! 

“ Instances indeed, Itave not unfreipiently occurred, in 
which they have actually taken up arms to defend their 
I'babilations from the desultory attacks of the enemy, and 
throughout the contest, behaved themselves with an intre¬ 
pidity of spirit highly praiseworthy. 

“ In the Seik army the modes of payment arc various, 
but the most common is at the time of harvest, when every 
soldier receives the amount of his pay in grain and other 
articles, the'produce of the country; to soniet'h g>vcu 
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^noncy in small sums, and lo otliers lands are allotted for 
tlwir maintenance. Three fifihs of the horses in the Pon- 
jab are the property of the ditlerent chiefuiins, the remainder 
bcloiip; to the peasantry who have berome settlers. 

“ A .Seik soldier has also his portion of the pinnd: r ac¬ 
quired in the course of a canipiii^n ; this is set aside .is a 
reward for his services, and in aiidiiion to it, he soiiieliincs 
increases hi.s gams by secreting pajn of the public plunder. 

“The njiure of the Seik government is singular, and 
probahiv bad its origin in the unsettled state of the iriiie, 

hen first established in their possessions. VViihiii his 
own domains each chief is lord parainoimt. He exerts an 
cxelusiic authority over his la.ssals, even to the power of 
life and de.ith, and to increase the population o( liis dis¬ 
tricts, lie proflers a ready and hospitable asylum to fugitives 
from all iiarts of India. Hence, in tlie Seik territories, 
tbongli the government lie nrbiirarv, tlicrc exists nnieh less 
cause for oppression, than in many of the neigbbouriiir- 
state-s, and hence, likewise, the cultivator of the soil being 
liable to frei|ucnl change of .masters, by the iiumerons re¬ 
volutions that are perjieiually occurring, mav be considered 
as one of the causes of the fliiciuaiion of the national force." 

In reading the accounts of the various nations who 
are described in this voluiue, the reader cannot fail to 
. be struck with the total insecurity of the kingdoms, 
either against internal rebellion or external cneinics, 
while the power of the Prince is perfectly absolute. 
In the days of political ignorance, men have con¬ 
ceived that placing absolute power in the hands of one 
person was the best way to preserve internal tran¬ 
quillity, audio gii.trd against external a.ssaults. No¬ 
thing, however, is more directly contradictet^ by ex¬ 
pet ieiice than either of these positions. Jn the vo¬ 
lume before us we find the absolute princes of Hiii- 
dostan constantly obliged to guard, by an armed force, 
against internal rebellious, obliged to levy their taxes 
at the head of an army, dc,serlcd by their subjects in 
the hour of need, and stript of their dominions by a 
neighbouring prince or even the leader of a band of 
robbers. Of the government of a gradation, similar 
to that of a feudal army, we have a curious example 
presented to us : 

“ The internal administration of Oudipoor is extremely 
singular, and therefore merits attention. 

_ “ The whole power of the state was fomverly vested in 
sixteen principal chieftains, who were accustomed to reside 
at court, with a stipulated number of followers; these 
chiefs, distinguished by the name of the sixteen Omrahs, 
and constantly residing at the capital, under the immediate 
eje of the Sovereign, this circumstance rendered it impos¬ 
sible for them to transact the business of their respceiivc 
domains in person ; to remedy this inconvenience, thirty- 
two inferior chiefs were nominated to assist them with their 
councils, these were designated the thirl?-?vvo Otnrahs; 
and_ ill order to assist the hitter, in the ordinary detail of 
business in the interior districts, sixty-four inferior oHicers 
vyore a(ipoiiitcd, who from their number are also called the 
sixty-four (iikruhs. 

In the original design of this extraordinary constitution 
it vyas intended that a gradation of authority should be es- 
uhlishcd by the smaller number controlling the greater, so 
that the thirty two chiefs were to he subservient to the de¬ 
crees of the council of sixteen, and bv a similar atui pio- 
gressive ratio the resolutions of the sixty-four were to be 
controlled by those of the thirty two. 

y But, as might reasonably have been expected, the 
chiefs by a frcqiieiit abn.sc of power, at lengil^saiiciioned 
the intcrfcreitoc of the Prince, who by intrigues, ^nd sow¬ 


ing dissen-sioiis among /Arm, gradually recovered the c.xer- • 
else of his own auihoritv. 

“ He therefore for'wd these hiah-sjiiritod nobles to inter¬ 
fere with each others concerns, and to rciuedv the iticoii- 
veniences tli.it govenimi-iit might siistam from ilietr private 
f'luls, the itajali enpoiutfd of his own accnid, a D/i~ 
tt'Al'S or coiitrollfr jviienl, to wliiin all cuiii|>l.iints 
from the (biir.ihs or the suliiecls uilliiii tticif respective 
ilislricls vvcie to he made, and whose adjiKhcaiion w.is to 
1)0 considered as liml. As the lauds throughout Oudijioor 
h.id formerly been divided .miong the Onirahs, with a sliuht 
variatio'i tlie\ have so coniiinied to the present day, hut the. 
rnmicr aiithoritv and political consequence eiimycd by tin sc 
>nir.ilis in t!ic admiitistraiion of the govornm "it, have long 
cciscd ; atn' at present, Mrrhattu influence alone prevails 
ill the dominions of Omlijnior.” * 

This govcrniTicnt, it iippears, like all other ignor.int 
political rcgiil.itiims of the same stamp, is now re¬ 
duced to ilie utmost fceblene.ss. Foreign armies 
plunder the territories of Omlipoor, and foreign 
princes coutroul its soveieign at their pleasure. 

The b.Tibarons and miserable state of the interior of 
India will of course yieW in time to the jirogress of 
eivdir.alion, and its natives a thousand years lieiio; 
may be as unlike what they are at present, as the. 
natives of France and (treat-Britain are tti their 
savage ancestors who issued a thousand years ago 
from the forests of Germany. It is to he hoped that 
ideas of regular and jnst government will be more ra¬ 
pidly difl’nsed among the natives of India, from their 
communication with the British : but if it is our wish 
to civilize that country, onr system must in many 
respects be wholly altered. At present our govern¬ 
ment in India is still a government of force, and the 
object of those who govern merely t4ie improvement 
of their private fortunes. The natives will not, in 
such circumstances, find much to convince them that 
government is not indeed what, from their own ex¬ 
perience they suppose it to be, the conspiracy of the 
strong against the weak, the reign of violence, ra¬ 
pacity, and ambition. They will .scarcely learn to 
look upon it as the defence of every man against in¬ 
justice, the terror of the vicious di.sturbcrs of society, 
and the firm protection of the good and peaceable. 

Neither the style nor arrangement of this work 
merit any praise; the incidents are often related in 
such an obscure manner as to be hardly intelligible ; 
and there is .scarcely a ray of political knowledge dis¬ 
coverable throughout. These defects may however 
admit of much excuse from the author's long resi¬ 
dence in India; and the importance of the facts 
amply compensate the want of elegance. 


African Metnoranda: lielalhc to an Attempt tn f\t(i()» 
tis/i a British Settlement on the Island of Bulama, on 
the If'c.slern Coast of Africa, in the Year 1711'-. 
jyith a brief Notice of the ni i«;hbuurinf' Tribes, Soil, 
Productions, SfC. and some Obser, at ions on the Paeilit if 
sof Colonizing that Part of Afiiea, Kith a I'iexc to 
CuttivntioH; and the Introduction of Litters amt 
Htligiun to its Inhabitants: bnt '..'ore parlieularh/ as 
the Means of grndiiatly uboli^hln" Al'riciin Shiieiji. 
BuCapt, Philip Beat er, ot his Maj'stfs lliwat Saxii. 
4fo. pp. oOO, J/. 1 1.V. (i</. C, .y/{.!)''////«/«. 

I'liis publication contains I’ue details of an attempt to. 
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establish a British colony on the island n:ic 

of that cluster of islaiuls iieai tiic iinniiii nt the >livcr 
Grande on the wesleni const of Africa. 'Ibis ;tUc;'H)( 
was made by a m-I of men, v i'.lii'ut tlic assistance* oi 
great wealth or public n.’.nc. li w ai entirely a pri¬ 
vate undertaking, bc um, and ended Mith very little of 
public notice, and wi'.li no public aid. It was not 
•uccessfulj front ibc coiicurreiiiv of ninny nutoward 
circnmstanccs. !>ut it was attended v, illi rc*tdis and 
exhibits views, vvhicli are connected with some of tli'*. 
highest and nio>t dclic'.ite inteicsl.s^ at this lime, of the 
British enijiire. 

'I’ho object of the undertaking, in the nilmls of tin- 
greater part oMhu aclvcntiircrs, was no ilonbl to in.ike 
moi.cyr. It was a bold attcnij»t to I.ettcr tiieir condi¬ 
tion. In the mind, ho\ve\cr, o!'the person who be¬ 
came in a short time its leader, it was an attempt to 
ascertain by experiment with what facility the pro- 
dnetions of the West India islands could be raised on 
tlte western coast of Africa; with what success the 
natives coulil be emphned as free servants in raisiiij^ 
them; and wh.it prospect niiglit thus be ailbrcled ot 
introducing among them Civili/satioii, Arts, and llcli- 
gion; anti the consequent abolition of the African 
slave trade. 

In the present state of the affairs of Great Britain it 
is not easy to conceive an experiment that could he 
made more deeply affecting her intere.sts; or to the 
results of which it would behove her nrore seriously 
to attend. When we consider how great a part of 
the richc.s of the nation are involved in West India 
cultivation and traffic; when we consider how large 
a branch of thaf stream of revenue W'hich is necessary 
perhaps to the existence of her present form of go¬ 
vernment is derived from this source; we cannot but 
feel amazement that those entrusted with the admi¬ 
nistration of that government should reflect so little 
on the precarious nature of this great division of 
the national property, and have so little thought about 
the means of counteracting the bad effects which 
might flow from any sudden derangement to which it 
is so greatly subject. 

The dangers which threaten our West India colonies 
now stare us so full in the face; the distempers of the 
population exhibit so many malignant symptoms; and 
the events of the last twenty years have thrown so 
glaring a light upon the plague spots and incurable 
disorders inherent in the frame, that the inattention 
with which it is regarded would be unaccountable, if 
it were not so generally the character of governments 
to live merely upon expedients; to be contented to 
Ward off the danger of the present moment, leaving 
that of the second to the next comer; to be more de¬ 
sirous of present ease and enjoyment, than thoughtful 
about future prosperity; to withdraw the shoulder of 
the present moment from as many burthens as pos- 
aible, hoping for the benefit of posterity that the dan¬ 
gers which appear at a little distance may never arrive. 
No set of human creatures better obey, than statesmen, 
the injunction of scripture, " Take no thought for to¬ 
morrow,’* or more thoroughly believe the succeeding 
maxim, " SuflScient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
With regard to futurity they have at least one strong 
claim to the character of religious; ** They live by 


faith not by sight.” For the dangers they cannot bel^ 
seeing il.'cy fondly trn.st will not arrive; and the means 
of escapt', v.'I'.ich no eye can discover, they faiily trust 
Will not be wanting in the lime of need. 

In this slate of things even a:i ingenious speculation 
on tlio means of providing a more secure field for tlie 
eniployn'oi’.t ot th.'’i wealth and industry which is en¬ 
gaged III Vs cst India* cultivation, and a channel in 
wbiv.'i similar advantages to this country may flow, if 
•ni’ii tlial of Wi-st India traflic should be cut olF, 
ivo ilil d, ,erve to be tlumkhilly received, and delibc- 
i.’.tely pijiidi ri'tl. But of all things an actual experi- 
njem, on rucinnstances which afford great prospect of 
snccos-i, IS by far tlie most interesting. Every parti¬ 
cular coaiiocn 1 with it assumes a character of niag- 
uitiu'c, (»r ijuatioiial to the gre.it interests with which 
it is and the light which it may afford. 

'J'o all (lu sc persons, tiierefore, (they are however 
not vi-iy noiii' rous) whose minds are impressed with 
i'.ist views oftlie nature and luagnitude of our colonial 
interests, vs'c have no doubt that the details contained 
in the present volume respecting this attempt, however 
iinpeifect, to iniroHuco the cultivation of West India 
produce by free labour on the western coast of Africa, 
will appear of high imporlanee; the hopes which 
those details afford of obtaining a security against all 
the evils which the precarious tenure of West India 
property might soon produce, are not n subject of 
trifling consideration. 

One-contiogent circumstance too calls our attention 
with more than usual importunity to this experiment. 
That is the regard, wincb we have good proof, that 
our dangerous rival, France, is paying to the very sjxit, 
on which this experiment was made. Not only has 
the traveller Golberry described and recommended it 
with great ze.il to his country for a colonizing project, 

I but the man who now direcls.tbe councils of France 
in all concerns of this nature, Talleyrand, himself, has 
in that tract, which he has written describing the strong 
motives by which France is called to new projects of 
I colonization, expressly pointed out that cluster of. 
islands of which Bulama forms a part. It is there* 
fore the next thing to certain, that if Frapee is disap* 
pointed in her schemes of recovering St. Domingo, 
which there is every probability that she will be; and 
in that of colonizing Egypt, which we consider it so 
much oar interest to oppose, she will attempt to estab* 
lish colonies in that place to which our attention is 
now directed. If any advantages therefore are to be 
gained by colonizing this place, they will not lie dor¬ 
mant, thou^ we neglect them; and if the coloniza¬ 
tion of this place draw after it danger ms consequences 
to the cultivation of the West India islands, we shall 
not escape these consequences by refuE>.t)g to taka 
possession of the advantages which would alone pre¬ 
vent us from suffering by them. The great probabi¬ 
lity that France will attempt to colonize this part of 
the coast ot Africa renders it of the last importance to 
this coantry to know what are likely to be the effects 
of the execution of such a project. 

The design of the attempt described in the present 
volume was primarily conceived by two gentlemen, 
the one as; officer in the army, and the other .in the 
navy, tie latter the author of this history of the un- 
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4ftrt<iking. They instantly set about procuring sub¬ 
scribers and adventurers; and in little more than 
three months after their first conversation on the sub- 
^t, they sailed with three vessels and nearly three 
hundred persons for their intended island. 

In the account of the proceedings antecedent to the 
departure of the expedition, there is nothing which 
deserves particular observation. As is usual on those 
occasions, the precipitation and hurry of the adven¬ 
turers prevented them from foreseeing various circum¬ 
stances which they ought to have foreseen, and to 
which tliey should have made correspondent arrange¬ 
ments. The most material of tliose circumstances 
was the want of power, without a royal charter, of 
enforcing the laws which they had drawn up for their 
mutual regulation. The publication of these laws 
oven occasioned them som? considerable interruption, 
tince before they had left the river they were detained 
by an order of the Secretary of State, and informed 
that they had acted illegally in framing them without 
an act of parliament. Upon a memorial however, 
declaring that they had unwittingly oflended, and pro¬ 
fessing an universal conformity to the inclinations of 
government, they were permitted to depart. In this 
particular it does not appear to us that they were 
treated with the utmost degree of liberality by the 
go\ernnjenl; with that regard to the experiment 
M'hich it certainly deserved; or even with that respect 
for the lives and safely of his Majesty’s subjects 
which it is the indispensable duty of go\ernmenf at all 
times to manifest. At an early stage of the project it 
was carefully explained to the minister, and his sanc¬ 
tion obtained. If it was thought an attempt worthy 
of encouragement, why was not that public counte¬ 
nance given to it which the governincut knew to be 
necessary ? When that encouragement was not given, 
it was a little hard to make the adventurers sail with¬ 
out having any restraint whatever upon the conduct 
of one another, without having by consequence the 
means of enforcing the rules of civil society, or of 
maintaining civil society among themselves. If go¬ 
vernment disapproved of the rules whicli they had 
clrawn up it was easy to subsiilV.te better; and to 
give them the sanction of the executive government 
till that of the legislative could be procured. But to 
force them to abandon the rules which in their igno¬ 
rance they conceived binding by their vo'untary ac¬ 
ceptance, and to lay them under the necessity of sail¬ 
ing without tiny rules at all, was exposing the party to 
almost i nevitable destruction : and was nf f>art of that 
vigilanf4ftfei?nSTUo the well-being of e\ery portion of 
thn«^ople by wHcb a patriotic government will be 
aistinguisbed^/*^ 

Variousj iiKadventurcs were sustained by tlie pirl) 
in fBSfTvoyage to the place of destination. I'lie .s!iip.s 
parted company; and from the irregnlariiias of a 
:rowd of lawless people, and the nnskiltulncss of the 
eaders, disease and other disasters occurred to all the 
ihips, except that in which our author sailed, whose 
lautical experience, and the vigour, and sagacity of 
lis character prevented a great many evils. 

No sooner had the difrerent vessels arrived at Bu- 
ima than discontent, dissatisfaction, and dcs^jidency 
rokc out 'sunoog the people: 


“ Nothing was heard but mutual rejiroaches from the 
people of I he Calypso. The colonists acensed the members 
of the council in that ship, of a want of atu-niion to their 
comfort and accoinmndation; they tverc tired with the 
ien(<:th of thelrnyage, irritaicd with sickness, the loss of" 
their associates, and the disappointment of their hopes; 
and lx.-came extremely dissatisfird with their situation. 

The menilters of the eouiieil, on the contrarv, allri- 
bwted tlipir principal mi.sfortune to the unruly amf disobe¬ 
dient conduct of the colonists; these general and reciprocal 
complaints, produced, in the minds of a few, contempt; 
but m the m.ijority of the colonists, despondency,'’ 

The first steps were to make the purchase of Bu- 
lama from the people wjio claimed it as^heir property, 
and to estublisix as far as possible a friendly inter¬ 
course with the natives. The embassy, and nego- 
ciation for these objects, were successful. How these 
prosperous beginnings w'ere followed up will best ap- 
;)ear from the author's words: 

“ Prior t<i onr sailing for Catwbac, I proposed, .md it 
was agreed to, tiiat two should be daily cniployed in 
examining the shores of the island, during our absence for 
its purchase; but that, to avoid the appearance of injustice 
or aggression, for which wc bad already dearly paid, no 
person should be permitted to land until the purchase was 
completed. 

“ On oor return, however, wc found th.at measures the 
very reverse of these, had been pursued. No boats bad 
been sent to explore; but a fishing |iarty, under liie protec¬ 
tion of twenty armed men, liacl been daily landed to haul 
the seine; it is true they procured a (piantity of fish, but it 
was by an act of injustice; .and they remained ignorant of 
what it behoved them most particularly to know—the best 
place for mooring the ships during the ruin%; <and fur budd¬ 
ing a town. 

“ Having now a right to land, and cut down timber, and 
erect buildings, 1 had supposed tliat after our treaty had 
been publicly read to the colonists, which took place at lU 
o’clock this morning, we should have gone seriously to 
work in clearing the woods, and erecting our house'-; and 
that the council had of course been prepared with some 
plan for carrying it into effect, with order and celerity. 
Accustomed as I had been to the wcaltncss, folly, and ab¬ 
surdity of the measures htiherto pursued by the directors of 
this enterprise, yet 1 was astonished, 1 must confess, at no 
inteiitioii being shewn, or eton thought of, to .avail our¬ 
selves of the right which wc had now acquired ; and which 
had been so imprudently and so eagerly seized, when we 
had it not. Not a word rvas mentioned, nor the least idea 
discovered of landing and commencing our labtmrs; and 
the council and colonists separated, as if the written instru- 
iiicut itself was to create them a town.” 

On the very next day the greater part of the adven¬ 
turers resolved upon abandoning the enterprise. It 
was proposed in the council and resolved 

“‘That seeing the rainy season has a1re.idy com¬ 
menced, and it appearing from the inforinatinu of Cap¬ 
tain Moore, as well as from every information we can 
collect, that we cannot land liecause of the rains and 
fiigs at least for four months, and that with every pre¬ 
caution, there will proliably lie a considerable mortality 
among the settlers during that time; and considering 
withal, that a great proportion of the adventurers in each 
sliip, are solicitous to return to Europe, it is the opinion 
of the council that the two ships and the sloop should be 
removed to Sierra Leone to water, and there the expe¬ 
diency of proceeding to England, or of returning hituct 
after the rains, shall be taken into consideration.’ 
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“ What, ill the name of cotninnu sense, did we come 
here for? Did we not know that the rains would comiiiciice 
wlicn they did, before we left l'j!!.'l<>i>d ? Vr liat inforinaiion 
hate we collected now, that ne had not liellire? Mortality 
ih some degree must be expected in such aft enterprise; 
when was a colonv settled wiihoiu it? Not that of New 
Plvniouth, Rhode Island, New Ilanipsliire, nor (Connec¬ 
ticut; not that of Maiylurid, V'irgni;.i, the C'arolinas, nor 
Georgia; and why are we to expect heinc exempt from 
what IS the necessary and inevitable, attendant in clearing a 
new country? Many arc solicitous to go: let them go in 
one of the ^«hips; but why take both?—to go to Sierra 
l-eone for watei; is not water lo be piociircd liere? Unt 
till re to consider theexpedicney of returning to ICngland or 
hither; and why not consider of'that expediewy here?— 
because here people would be ashamed* to say that they 
would give up the enterprise, and return to Kngland with¬ 
out even having made an attempt for its success; but there, 
sickness, vexation, and disappoinltnenl, would have so dis- 
iicaricncd every body, that thev would certainly acquiesce 
in the measure of returning to Ruropc. 

“ Of all the individuals of which the colony was com¬ 
posed, I believe that I was t?ie only one who had detcr- 
miiierl to return to Europe after the first rains, or at least 
who had avowed such an intcniiqti before leaving England. 
In one year I thought most of our dillicuhies would be 
over, and I had no idea of remaining longer. But to return 
in this shameful manner I could not. 1 did not come here 
to go back again directly; at least not without making 
some attempt to snccecd. 

" Against this resolution of the council, therefore, with 
three others, 1 entered my protest; but two out of those 
thibe thought proper to go away with the rest; and at the 
same time I informed the council that I should remain on 
the island with mv servant, though every body else niight 
leave it, and I «x{>ccted, therefore, that one vessel would 
be left with me. 

“ Mv deturniination being known, many persons came 
and vofunlarily ollcred to remain with me, the next morn¬ 
ing they amounted to between 80 and <)(); it wa.s therefore, 
on that day agreed, that the Hankey and Regaar’s Benisnn 
should remain at Bulania with us, and the Calypso proceed 
with all convenient expedition to Sierra I.ieonc, and thence 
to England, with those persons who were desirous to leave 
the island. 

'■ Of those who had volunteered to remain on the island 
with me, for I had not asked one of them, 1 advised the 
married oric.s to return in the Calypso, which they refusing 
to do, I endeavoured to prevail on them to send home their 
wives and children, as ill calculated to encounter the diffi¬ 
culties which [ foresaw we should meet, but they persisted 
in keeping them with them." 

The necessary preparations for the departure of 
these repentant adventurers took up about a fortnight. 
The following reflectioas are extorted from the author; 

Thus vanished the schemes and plans which had been 
formed in lilnglaiid, ami cherished during the vovage, by 
the major part of the colonisus ; and thus was abandoned 
an enterprise, so readily and eagerly enleretl into by all con¬ 
cerned, witl-.out even making an attempt to succeed. That 
the labourers and servanls should instantly acquiesce in the 
measure of abandotiing the island did not surprise me, /or 
most of them had no other motive in coming hither than 
to avoid difficulties in their own country ; but they found 
difficulties also here. To avoid, and not to encounter dif¬ 
ficulties is their object, and therefore the same motives 
which indiiccxl litem to undertake, will also induce them 
tn abandnn^ilK enterprise—these arc nresent—those at a 
distance. iTie same reasoning will, I believe, apply even 
■to soruc of the subscribers. 


"But what shall we say for the council, for those who^ 
conditet the undertaking,' in thus giving it up without 
making an attempt even for its success ? The truth is, that 
general discontent and dissatisfaction was the cause. The., 
council were dissatisfied and disgusted with the conduct of 
the colonists in general, and the latter were equally dis¬ 
pleased with the conduct of their directors. And there was 
too much reason, I fear, for discontent on both sides." 

The next, and that which constitutes by far the 
greater part of the work, is the Journal which was 
kept by the author, Lieutenant Beaver, during his .stay 
on the island of Bulama, from the departure of the 
Calypso, till the final evacuation of the place, lie 
was immediately chosen governor of the remaining 
adventurers ; and to us his Journal appears i^n highly 
interesting document. It exhibits a man contending 
with difficulties greatly superior to his means of re¬ 
sistance, displaying uncommon firmness and vigour 
of mind in most trying circumstances, and drawing 
forth a multitude of resources from his own ingenuity, 
and sagacity. It affords many an important lesson to 
those who may be engaged in similar undertak¬ 
ings ; or to those who may be thrown into any kind 
of circumstances where they have to draw upon them¬ 
selves for most of their resources. It is inipo.ssible not 
to be pleased with the contemplation of the great ta¬ 
lents which our author displayed; talents for govern¬ 
ment, such as are very seldom culled forth in the ad¬ 
ministration of the greatest established empires. 

Thotdifficnlties with which they had to contend, 
and the darkness of the prospect before them, soon 
products! the worst effects on the minds of his com- 
panion.s. He states a fact, very strongly illustrative 
of that injury to every intellectual faculty, which deep 
despondency produces. We find the Journal of the 
11th of October run thus : 

“ Same employment. It has before been observed that 
sickness, fear, and despondency, have had strange eifects 
upon the minds of the colonists: Indeed they are at this 
moment, every one of tliein, almost ideots; their mental 
faculiies seem entirely W'orn out; loss of memory, or diffi¬ 
culty of recollection, with which they arc all more or less 
alfectcd, 1 have been accustomed to think they had in somu 
degree really feigned; and bad attributed to indolence, in a 
great measure, their frequent omission of doing things 
which they had been ordcreil to do, and which was always 
excused by ‘ 1 really forgot, sirBut to-day I have had 
two remarkable instances of the total failure of memory in 
Mr. Hood and Peter Hayles. The former thought he was 
well enough to do a little work, and begged 1 would give 
him somcihi|^ to do. I accordingly lined a post for him 
to square, pm of which he did square, eat his 

dinner; went to work again on the post^eft off, lainotAvn 
and took a nap, aw'oke and came into tVij square about lA. 
hour afterwards, that is, about five o’ciock..^^] asked him 
how he proceeded with the post, and if he Jutpsclf at 
all fatigued? He asked what post? * The po.st I lin^lor 
von to square in the morning,' f replied. * I do not recol¬ 
lect your lining any post,’ said he. * Who then lined the 
ost that you have been squaring to-day ?’ 1 asked. * I 
ate not been squaring any post to-dav,' was his reply. 

* Why what have you licen working at then?' I asked. ‘ I 
have not been at any work to-dav«' wa^ the answer. I 
took this man to the post where he had squared it, and vet 
could notfconvince him that it had been done by him this 
very daj: he remembered nothing at all of the matter. 
This seems almost incredible, bn( it is every word true j and 
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1 am thoroughly convinced that the want of recollection 
was not feigned, for Mr. Hood is a man of veracity, and 
a good, (jiiiet, hard working man, always willing to do 
whatever is in his power. 

“ The other instance was in Peter Ilayles: A new canoe, 
just iintshed, stopped here in her way from the Rio Grande 
to Bissao. 1 thought it was the largest I had seen in this 
country, and therefore after dinner gave Peter Haylcs my 
rule, and desired him to go down on the beach and mea¬ 
sure this boat, that is, to bring to me its length, breadth, and 
depth. He left me about three o'clock, and had to walk 
about three minutes to the bait. I saw nothing of him 
again till near sunset: he had been wandering along the 
beach ail that time, bis mind totally unoccupied. ‘ Well 
Peter, where are the dimensions of the bu.it, and why did 
you not bring Utein to me sooner?' said I. ‘ What boat, sir? 
what dimensions?' said he, ‘'I'bc canoe that I sent you 
down to measure,' I replied. ‘You never sent me to mea¬ 
sure any canoe,' he answered. ‘ What, have you then not 
measured the canoe?' I asked. *No,' was the answer. 

* For what purpose then did I give you iiiv rule?' ‘You 
never gave me any rule, sir.' ‘ Feel in your pocket,' said I. 
The rule was there, but Hayles had no idea how it came 
there, nor the most distant recollection of my having given 
it to him. 

" I fear that what I have written will not be believed; 
for even to me it appears incredible; it is nevertheless everv 
word true. How is it to be accounted for ? I have had 
sickness as well as others, more bodily exertion than any 
other individual, and more mental exertion than all of them 
put together; and yet I am the only person in the colony 
whose memory is totally unimpaired. It is true, I have 
never been afraid, while every other person lived in fear and 
trembling for these last eleven months. Whetlier or not 
fear can produce such cfl'ccts I shall leave to the physician 
and the philosoiiher to determine. The fact is as 1 state it. 

“ Before the boy Hodgekinson left me, he has frequently, 
when sent with a message across the square, returned more 
than once to ask what he was sent for, incapable of re¬ 
taining what had been committed to his memory for that 
abort distance." 

It would be impossible, within the compab to 
which we are confined, to communicate any distinct 
idea of that train of diastrous circumstances which 
baffled all the endeavours of our enterprising author, 
and compelled him at last to quit the island. He was 
not reduced to this till he had given ample proofs of 
invincible fortitude and constancy of mind, capability 
of the greatest personal exertions, and uncommon 
fertility in resources and expedients. If amid the 
great number of virtues which he displayed, there be 
> any thing in which it appears to us that he was defi- 
cieni, it is the talent of keeping up the spirits of those | 
about him. He seems to have conducted himself 
wit h too mu ch reserve} and rather 4.%o little care to 
woj;!P'1!l|S!!frUe minds, of those whom he directed. 

must ovi^ however, that here we speak without 
sufficient k/ftfwledge; and that wc are not minutely 
a cqua jaXP with the circumstances in which he was 
jliaUfiiK But at the same time we think it necessary 
to observe that one of the first objects of attention to 
every man who conducts an undertaking of this sort 
h to inspire animation and hope into those whose 
minds must be always upheld in difficult circum¬ 
stances ; and that much indeed may bo done by well 
directed endeavours. The success of Xenophon in 
^conducting the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks is 

vox, V. • 


an immortal proof of this, of which innatnerabler* 
others might be produced. 

The author has drawn up a summary of the advan>- 
tages derived from this experiment, which it would 
be injustice to the undertaking not to communicate • 
in his own words: 

“ Let us, however, now inquire what advantages have 
been derived from our efforts to keep possession of the 
island. If all whirli were expected, nave not resulted 
therefrom, the fault is not with me; neiiher is it with tho 
trustees who remained in linglaud: the failure must be at¬ 
tributed, ill some measure, to n variety of untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, many of wliich were beyona the power of 
human coturoul; atid though we did not succeed to the 
utmost extent of our Ivishcs, yet, in my humble opinion, 
wc so far did «uccccd as to eslab/isk t/t" pruclwabilily of 
our plan ; and this, of itself, is of so much importance, as 
to iiuluce me to hope that our labour has not been uselessly 
eniploj’cd; nor our time allogetlier thrown away. Another 
important point gainetl was the favourable alteration whicli 
wc were enabled to make in the minds of the natives relative 
to the character of white people. 

“ Bv a conduct dissiiiidar, 1 trust, in every rc.spect from 
that of the white men with whom the neighbouring natives 
li,ad hitherto held any communication, we soon shook thi» 

I unfavourable opinion ; and by a continuance of the same 
conduct converted it, ere long, into confidence, esteem, and 
rcs|>ect; and left them at last with such favourable impres¬ 
sions towards Europeans in general, but towards English¬ 
men in particular, as will 1 doubt not, be long remem¬ 
bered ; and greatly tend to facilitate any future attempt to 
imike an esiuhlislinient in tiieir country. 

“ The first great dissimilarity between our conduct, and 
those of the Kuropeans whom they had tieen accustomed to 
see, and wliich could not fail to strike them with astotiish- 
nicnt, was our refusal to purchase slave*. Tliis they could 
not account for; neither were they altogether pleased with 
it at first; for, when negociating with Niohana for the pur¬ 
chase of the Riafara territory, lie said, * that it was very 
hard that we would not buy his slaves' Having made him 
comprehend that our intention was rather to cultivate the 
earth, than to trade; but that we should, notwithstanding, 
at all times trade with him for wax, ivory, cloths, &c. in 
short, that we would buy every thing which he had to sell, 
except only slaves, whom he could always dispose of as he 
had been accustomed to do heretofore, he apiiearcd satis¬ 
fied ; although he could not comprehend why we would 
not purchase the one, nor why we cultivated tKe other. 

“However, in all our dealings with the Bijugas and 
Biafaras, (and they never paid us a visit without bringing 
something to di.spose of,) as well as with the numerous 
canoes which siopfied at Bulama, which they never did hut 
with a view to trade, and which were navigated by cru- 
metas of all the various surrounding tribes, our conduct « 
was so open, so honest, so totally destitute of fraixl and 
chicane, such a contrast to what they expected, .ns to make 
an immediate and strong impression, in our favour, on llie 
minds of them all; which they failed not to conimnnicate 
to their countrymen, who considered us as most extraordi¬ 
nary characters, being the first white men they had ever 
heard of ‘ who could do no bad.’ Instead of going in search 
of trade, like other whites, and displaying an eagerness to 
purchase every thing within our reach, we rcmaiiiixi qnietiv 
on onr island; where, at the same time we always bougiu 
whatever they brought us for sale, but without shewing the 
least inclination to over-reach them in the exchange. 

“ The beneficial effects of this conduct were very sooa 
felt, without the aid of which, indeed, we should not have 
been able to have kept possession of thaii|tund for the last^ 
3X 
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twelve months; but from no circumstance did we derive so 
luurh benefit as from our not dealing in slaves. The 
African tribes put no more fiith in one another, than they 
■do ill Europeans, where a power over their persona la in 
question; the temptation to abuse it by selling liieni for 
slaves, is too great ever to lie risked. Hen(% they go al¬ 
ways armed, and never voluntariljr place thetnaelves in the 
poiyer of a neighbouring, though fneiully, tribe. 

" But we purchased not slaves, neither sold we any, nor 
was any man |iermitied to be considered in that light on 
the island. Here then was removed, at once, all cause of 
fear and distrust, relative to their ]>ersotial security, by 
Coming to Bulama. Being convinced that we neither 
bought nor sold slaves, that every man was paid for (he 
full value of his labour, and sufl'ercti to depart whenever he 
chose, they placed in me such faith as, 1 believe, they never 
dill before in any\vhite man. I'hi^ came to me umrmed, 
and remained weeks and months at a time on the island, 
without the least suspicion of my ever intending them evil: 
and this confidence was not placed in me by one nation 
only, but by every one that heard of * the tihi/c man of 
Jtulama j’ for that was the name by which I was generally 
known among them, whether Mamack, Mandingo, or 
i*apel, Bijiiga, Biafara, or Naloo. They all put implicit 
confidence in me, and all cqiial'^' acknowledged that ‘ the 
it'hite man of Bulama can't do bad.' Thus, by the nega¬ 
tive merit of treating these people with common integrity, 
sras I not only able to acquire their confidence, and bv 
their labour to do almost all that was done upon the isiniuf, 
but also to overturn one of their strongest prgudiccs against 
tis; and to convert their well-grounded suspicion of fraud 
and deceit in all Europeans, into esteem and resjiect for tlie 
■ciiarartcr of a white man. 

“ When I was obliged to abandon the island, wc bad cut 
down and burnt the trees of about fifiiy acres of ground, 
thirteen of which had the r-oots taken up, and were in¬ 
closed ill three separate inclosurcs; we had a garden of half 
'iin acre, and a cnftle and poultry yard of twice as much 
snore, all inclosed with pules, each having a gate and a 
ctile: we had a block-house of 115 feet square; two nests 
«f griinictas* houses, each 34 feel by 21, and a good broad 
fo.ad leading to each; a well dug in the block-house, and a 
pond for fresh water dug in the field. Now by whose labour 
was all this done? Except the Vdock-housc, almost all by 
the g.'umctas; th^ alone at least cleared the ground, which 
svas ihe most dimcult and the hardest work. VV’e had at 
that time in the garden many tropical fruits, esculent vege¬ 
tables, and cotton trees; all of which appeared to be in 
their native soil, and thriving admirably. Now, what is 
the result of all this? The result is that, I have proved 

THE PRACTICABILITY OF OUR PLAN. 

“ What did we propose to ascertain? 

*' First—Whether wc could cultivate the tropical pro- 
aluclinns on the island of Bulama and the adjacent shores ? 

“ Second—Whether we could do so by tlie means of 
free naltoes? 

“ Third—Whether by cultivation and commerce we 
might not introduce aiming them civilization f 

“ The first of these queries is proved beyond a doubt, not 
only by what I cultivated on the island ; but from all tro¬ 
pical productions growing wild on it, or in its vicinity. 

“ Now then for the second, which is Iw far the most im¬ 
portant. ^t will a|ipcar by the list of grumetas in the' 
Appendixthal in about one year 1 eniplojvd on the island 
Ifili of them. These grumetas were not all of one natioif; 
neither were they only of two; but they were of three, of 
four, of five, and even of six, and they were all free. Mad 
it been prudent, with my reduced force, to have employed 
more, I could easily at all times have doubled or trebled 
jheir numbers. These grumetas cleared all the ground that 
-WAS clcaied, Aey made the tnclosiircs, ami worked hard 
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and willingly, generally speaking, at whatever task was as¬ 
signed to them. 1 have no hesitation therefore in de- - 
daring that the second also is proved: and the third mil 
necessarilt/ follow —for COMMERCE will follow CULTIVA¬ 
TION, and CIVILISATION will result from them both.” 

After this account of bis unsuccessful attempt to 
colonize the island of Bulama, the author proceeds to 
communicate some general information with regard to 
that district of country. He presents a geographical 
outline of that part of the African coast which is 
comprised between the rivers Gambia and Grande, 
vtTtb some account of its inhabitants and productioD.s. 
We receive a description ol the Bijuga islands, and 
their inhabitants, and a more particular account of 
the island of Bulama, its produce, animals, and cb- 
mate. The nature of the circumstances in w.lucb the 
author was placed prevented him from acquiring in¬ 
formation so minute as we should wish to receive. 
But what he has been able to communicate is to a 
considerable degree satisfactory. 

From what he bad seen and learned, he recom¬ 
mends with great warmth the general colonization of 
that pai t of the western coast of Africa » hich lies be¬ 
tween the livers Gambia and Grande. Its physical 
advantages indeed appear to be extraordinary. Its 
fertility is great; it is bounded on two sides by two 
large navigable rivers, in front by the sea, and on the 
back by a range of stupendous mountains; it is inter¬ 
sected by a great number of small rivers; of its coast 
more, than .'lOU miles are navigable for ships of bur¬ 
then, at^d upwards of a thousand for boats; while it 
has, on its southern side, one vast, safe, and commo¬ 
dious harbour, of more than 100 miles in length. 

The author advances various reasons to prove that 
West India produce could be raised here nearly 100 
per cent, cheaper than at pre.sent in tlie West Indies} 
and a vast trade might be carried on with the natives. 
In order not to encounter the opposition of the West 
India planters, be is willing to have the cultivation of 
sugar forbidden for the present. On this part there 
is a note stating the opinion of a gentleman whose au¬ 
thority is deservedly great on this subject; we shall 
accordingly transcribe it: 

“ The report of the Bulama trustees was shewn by a 
friend of mine, in January 1793, to Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
who stated that, if the accuracy of that report could be re¬ 
lied upon, the success of the Bulama establishment could 
not be a matter of doubt; and added, that if he were not 
already possessed of a great number of uncultivated acres in 
Jamaica, he would himself embark in it. He entered with 
great minuteness into the sul^ect, and besides the fitness of 
the soil and climate for all the produce of theWest Indies, 
he calculated also on the difi'erence of rrp',Jlrai|(lt^,'yeen 
Bulama and our West India colonies; also on the'i^:' 
tainty that the latter cannot long remain in ^nr possession." 

The purchase of the territory from be 

tbinks would be an easy matter; and bit observattoha 
on the ease with which the assistance of the natives 
might be procured as free labourers art of so much 
importance, and enter so deqily into a controversy 
which has now been long agitate], that it is fit to pre¬ 
sent them in his own words: 

** But thete ate other objections. It will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be said,, that free Africans wilt not labour, and that 
if tfiey wofiltf, their numbers are not sufiicient to cultivate 
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so much soli, Ai will enable ni to make the returns I ex¬ 
pect ; and probaj)ly after all, tliat they will not sell us their 
land. 

As to the first objection, I know that those who chuse 
always to see the African character in its worst light will 
probably say that they never will be induced voluntarily to 
l.ibour; and that I betray a total ignorance of it, in sup¬ 
posing that they can ever be brought to cultivate the earth 
for wages. Tliat assertion may be made: but my answer 
is, pul it to the test. And 1 moreover say that, as far as 
my little knowledge of the Africans will cn.rble me to 
judge, I have no doubt of their readily cultivating the earth 
for hire, whenever Europeans will take the trouble so to 
employ them. I never saw meu work harder, more wil¬ 
lingly, or regularly, generally speaking, than those free na¬ 
tives whom 1 employed upon the island of Bulama. What 
induced them to do so ? Their desire of European com¬ 
modities in my possession, of which they knew that they 
would have the value of one bar at the end of a week, or 
four at the end of a month. Some of them remained at 
labour for months, ere they left me; others, having left me, 
returned; they knew that the labour was constant, but 
they also knew that their reward was certain: which re¬ 
ward they could not by other means acquire. Most of 
these men came from the island of llissao, where there was 
a Portuguese factory, possessing much more, and a greater 
variety, of European commodities than 1 had; but they had 
no means of acquiring them; for if thev had not a Uave, 
ivory, wax, or any other merchandize to barter, how could 
they procure them of the Poiiuguesc, who were traders 
auil not cultivators? Therefore, if a Pa)>cl wanted a hat, 
a shirt, a bandana, a fathom of blue baft, or a Roniall, he 
c.ime to Bulama to work for it. Here it may not l>e amiss 
to observe, that these grumetas had seldom an^ portion of 
spirits, as the wages of their labour. I bad it not; they 
therefore laboured for articles of clothing, dress, or finery; 
something to make them, or their wives, look more gay. 
1 think, therefore, that, as far as my experience goes, 1 am 
warranted in saying that the Africans arc not averse to la¬ 
bour, unless those in the neighbourhood of Bulama are un- 
I ke the rest of their species. So much as to the question 
of labour. 

" As to their numbers, this I allow to he small; ex¬ 
ceedingly so, when compared to the extent of their territory. 
But though this will operate against our cultivating as 
much, and as speedily, as we could wish; yet it will greatly 
facilitate our purchasing their territory; for were it more 
populous less would be sold, as a greater quantity of land 
would be required for their own support. 1 consider, 
therefore, this scanty population, when compared to the 
extent of territory, as exceedingly favourable to the pro¬ 
jected colony; because, if their number be few, there is less 
danger of insult or attack, if we should ever unfortunately 
be for any short time upon bad terms with them. And 
if the colony be wisely conducted, the population will ra- 
pidl y increa se; and, in twenty years tliejp will be a nume- 
youths, brought up uiHier English govern- 
nmnt, attacha to their landlords, and conversant with their 
language $^jlnose manners will partake more of the English 
tlian thulmcan; and whose labour would he employed 
the soil. This population would continue to in¬ 
crease as fast as the territory could be cleared; and I have 
no doubt that the province between the Gambia and the 
Grande would, under a wise governnaetot, in SO years, b^ 
the most populous district in Africa.** 

Hie author addi some hints for directing the com¬ 
mencement of the colonization of this country} and 
many of hit observations are of much importance. 
But into any farther analysis we cannot enter. 
The.book is not to much to be regarded as a com- 
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position, and the tahject of literary crtUcism, as a; 
rude draught of certain great national objects, to 
which alone it desires that all aitentiou may be di¬ 
rected. The reality, or the vanity of the advantages 
ascribed to these objects is therefore the chief circum¬ 
stance tol the examination of which the readei' is 
called. That the details here presented deserve, iti 
the present situation of the afiinrs of Great Britain, tu 
undergo the most serious deliberation, we liave no he¬ 
sitation to affirm. 

One circumstance, before conclpdir.g, we ought yet 
perhaps to take notice of. The establishment of S>erra 
Leone is an attempt of the same kind vfith that which 
our author recommends; and its fiilure may seem to 
argue against any ibrthcr trials of the kind. Of this 
Captain Beater is aware; and says that the failure of 
Sierra Leone is altogether owing to the misconduct of 
the /snterprise. The situation is wretched; and we 
know many other instances of foolish procedure. 
Our author condemns it in very severe terms. But 
we wish he had been a little more particular in his 
observations. Some good information on this subject 
is very much wanted. 


The Ilhtory of Egypt; from the EarUtst AccnvnU of 
that Couutry, till the Expulsion of the I'rriiih from 
Alexandriot in the Year ISOl. Vli/James Wilson, 
D.D. Minister of Falkirk, 3vols. 8rci. 1/. 4*. 
Longman Sf Co, ISO.!. 

Notwithstanding the degraded situation in whicli 
Egypt has been placed for a series of ages, that coun¬ 
try is still regarded with interest from having bceit 
one of the most ancient schools of the world, n hence 
much of the knowledge posseAed by the most 
celebrated nations of antiquity was derived. In the 
oldest history extant it is mentictied as a high eulo- 
gium upon the leader of the chosen people that he 
w.'is skilled in all the learning and wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and Plato introduces an Egyptian priest as 
saying to Solon, “ vos Grxei semper pueri esiis, 
nullam vel scientiam antiquitatis vel anliquitatem sci- 
entise habentes." But while Egypt has always been 
regarded with interest as the early nurse of the arts 
and sciences, that country has of late acquired addi¬ 
tional consideration from circumstances not so imme¬ 
diately depending upon itself. In the course of the 
war which followed the French Revolution, the go¬ 
vernment of France thought that the possession of 
Egypt might afford an opportunity of wounding the 
British empire through its eastern possessions. The • 
resolution of invading that country was accordingly 
formed, while its weak and inefficient government 
precluded the apprehension of effiectual resistance. 
The operations which succeeded from the invasion of 
the French to their expulsion by the British, rendered 
Egypt an object of attention to Europe, but more par¬ 
ticularly to Great Britain. This is the consideration 
which induced Dr. Wilson to undertake a history of 
Egypt from the earliest period down to the present 
times. It must be allowed that it is a difficult task to 
compose a detailed work oh this subject that can be 
useful and interesting to any considerable degree. 
The ancient part is so enveloped in fable that it is no 
easy matter to separate truth from erroo and from the 
3x2 
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time that Egypt became a Roman province, ita history 
' is to be gleaned in scattered fragments from the annais 
of those nations by whom it was successively con¬ 
quered. These fragments are in their nature defec¬ 
tive. The representations whicli they contain are 
few and for the most part uninteresting and even 
these can never be depended on as just and accurate. 
When events cannot be properly traced to their real 
causes, it is impossible that from a bare narrative any 
useful lesson can be drawn for future conduct. In 
these circumstances almost the whole burden is thrown 
upon the author. In cases where full and complete 
information fan be acquired, a history may be useful 
and interesting, though the author should be nothing 
more than a tojerably faithful ryirrator. Where this 
is not the case every thing depends on the author him- 
.'self. We must suppose that Dr. Wilson was aware 
of the difficulty which he had to encounter when he 
undertook this work: and being aware of it did every 
thing in his power to render his history as complete 
as possible by profound observation and philosophical 
reflection. 

I'he history of Egypt properly divides itself into 
four period.s, the first extending from the earliest ac¬ 
counts of that country to the time when it became a 
Roman province; the second from the time when it 
became subject to Home to its conquest by the Sa¬ 
racens; the third from the Saracen conquest to the 
Tkench invasion; and the fourth, from the French in- 
rasion to the present time. The first volume treats 
of the first of these periods, and so far the arrange¬ 
ment is unexceptionable, but the second volume closes 
abruptly with the end of the Borgite dynasty, and the 
Aird commences with the Ottoman dynasty, which a 
due attention to regularity would have placed at the 
end of the second. But exclusive of the point of re¬ 
gularity, it is material that each period should occupy 
a space suited to its importance. Since the work has 
been extended to three volumes, it is obvious that one 
ought to have been assigned to the first, and one to 
the last period. The two intermediate periods, which 
are of far less consequence, both on account of the 
vague and inaccurate nature of the information, and 
the circumstances ftf the country, might have been 
comprised in a single volume. Dr. Wilson, however, 
has adopted a different plan. He has divided the 
whole of bis history into ten books, each of which is 
subdivided into chapters. The distinctions which led 
to some of these divisions are not always very obvious, 
and the only reason that could be given for them is, 

- that such was the pleasure of the author. 

The first volume, which include.s four of these 
books, and that period which extends from the earliest 
history of Egypt to the time of its becoming a Roman 
province, commences with a sort of geographical de¬ 
scription of Ancient Egypt, its situation, extent, cli¬ 
mate, inhabitants, with their manner of writing, their 
manners, institutions, arts, sciences, mourning, bury¬ 
ing, und treatment of the dead. In the first chapter 
of this book one Is apt to wonder at the variety of the 
points which the author has cho.sen to touch upon, 
with regard to most of which, however, he commu¬ 
nicates no satisfactory information. Indeed, he seems 
xesolved never to lose an opportunity of introducing a 


favourite topic although it should have very little to do 
with the principal subject, “ Every step," he ob¬ 
serves, " we advance among the scenes of ancient 
Egypt, new interests arise, and they excite the greater 
curiosity as they are seen through the mists of time^ 
and the obscurity of former years. Having seen a 
country rise in importance, by the influence of a 
people of whom we know but little, we are anxious 
from every accessible source and document to trace 
their sitijation and acquirements. There can be no 
advancement in usrfvl kiwuledge without a communication 
of sentiments and mutual intercourse Having given 
us this information Dr. Wilson draws a conclusion 
which undoubtedly follows from the premises, that 
language is known in every nation and cultivated in 
civilized society. After this exordium we fiave a 
sentence about the Coptic language and then a short 
view of the Egyptian method of writing. 

Dr. Wilson has thus proved to us that every nation 
must have a language, and that therefore the Egyp¬ 
tians also must have bad one ; a thing extremely ne¬ 
cessary to be done lest we should suppose that they 
had made all their improvements by dumb shew. But 
if our author takes up a point abruptly, it must b& 
confessed that he lays it aside as abruptly, and runs 
into a new one in a manner which in spite of the va¬ 
riety, is well calculated to exercise the patience of his 
reader. The Egyptian customs and institutions were 
in all probability derived from India. In treating of 
the antiquities of Egypt, the examination of this 
|x>int wopld not be nnimportnnt, and might be ren¬ 
dered extremely interesting. Its omission would be 
inexcusable where the author chose to enter upon the 
subject of the antiquities at any length. Dr. Wilson 
does not indeed omit it, but he mentions it so slightly, 
that it amounts almost to the same thing as if he had 
neglected it entirely. He tells us that it was the cus¬ 
tom in Egypt to divide the people into casts or tribes, 
with peculiar privileges and immunities as it still con¬ 
tinues to be in Hindostan.” One would exi)cct to 
hear some account, however short, given of the cause 
of this similarity : but no such thing. If the reader 
is not h:iti.sfied with the meagre diet which is here set 
before him, he must look for satisfaction soniewheise 
cKe. Dr. Wilson is in baste to proceed to other things, 
many of which he dismisses with as little ceremony. 
Besides the division into casts, we learn that the 
throne was hereditary in ancient Egypt, and that when 
the royal race failed, a sovereign was chosen from 
.iiuong the priests, who were of the rank of princes. 
Polygamy wa.s permitted to all except the priests who 
were confined ^one wife. I'he soldiers 
rank to princes, and had a stated allo^'^ce from fCb 
lands and revenues of the kingdom.>^ The laws 
obliged the .son to follow the profession ofVi. father. 
Dr. Wilson is at some loss with regard to the dfi^^sr 
the ancient Egyptians, but conjectures that " in times 
of rudeness and simplicity, the people at large must 
have worn plain apparel, while in the courts aud pa¬ 
laces of Kings the whole attire was splendid and 
mmptuous, and they delighted also in changes of rai- 
neut." If this had any relation to Egypt more than 
-o any other nation it might be observed that in times 
of rudeness «jti>>gs generally dress pretty nearly like 
» 8 
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t^ir subjects, and that it is only when people have 
^avanced considerably beyond such times, that splen¬ 
did apparel is to be found in the courts of princes 
However, the conclusion is, that the Egyptians in all 
probability dressed like their Eastern neighbours. The 
Egyptians seem to have made some progress in as- 
tioiu)my and geometry, though at the same time their 
proficiency could not have been very great. Their 
knowledge of medicine and surgery seem to have been 
considerable, and Dr. Wilson informs us that ie had 
reason to believe that this was the case. Wnat the 
reason was he keeps to himself, but one of the 
strongest presumptive proofs is the variety of branches 
into which the medical art was divided; a circum¬ 
stance which is found to accompany an advanced stale 
in that branch of knowledge. 

Wiih the second book the. account of the Egyptian 
transactions commences. It.is often vague and uncer¬ 
tain from the want of proper intbrmaiion, and the 
author has by no means done what might be expected 
from a good historian, to make up in some degree tor 
this want. He often introduce^ digressions and idle 
conjectures unsuitable to the dignity of history. 
Pheron, the successor of the great Sesostris, he thinks 
occupied the Egyptian throne when the children of 
Israel departed irom Egypt. This may possibly be 
true ; but the only reason which we find for the opi- 
nioti is this ; the Nile having overfiowed its banks, 
Pheroti is said, in a rage to have tlirown a javelin into 
its waters, and this might perhaps be a fabulous ac¬ 
count of the trai.tic rage which Pharaoh mau ie sup- 
to have expressed when the retnrning waves of 
the lied Sea were ready to overw’helm him and his 
host. Having occasion to draw some information 
respecting Egypt from the .sacred volume, he runs 
into a digression in praise of the Scriptures, and in¬ 
troduces a quotation from Sir William Jones in their 
favour. This Ls here out of place, but that appears To 
us to be by no means the worst of the matter. An 
over anxiety to introduce ill-timed arguments in fa¬ 
vour of a truth that is already established, must be 
useless, and may be hurtful, because it may in w'eak 
minds produce doubts of the soundness of a cause 
,tbat requires such means of defence. 

The third book commences with the reign ct Cam- 
byscs. King of Persia, .'ind closes with the cession of 
Egypt to Ptolemy the First, in the division of the 
Macedonian empire. The fourth book, which finishes 
the volume, extends from the commencement of 
Ptolemy’s reign to the entire conquest of Kgypt by 
Augustus. This closes the first perioiL gf the Egy])- 

. x'he second ^lume, with part of the commence¬ 
ment of the^^d, includes two periods; the one ex- 
tend iug the Roman conquest to that of the Ma- 
lluiilLlSns, and the other from that of the Mahometans 
to the French invasion. The history of Egypt during 
these periods is only to be found in the recurds of its 
conquerors, and consequently little or nothing is 
known about it, except where they were materially 
concerned. It contains little else than a list of petty 
tyrants, each endeavouring to surpass his predecessor 
in rapacity and barbarity. The author has introduced 
a great many details tbc which there was n# aecessity,^ 


but has added nothing new either in pewnt of interest 
or information. 

The third volume which contains the last period, 
commences with the Ottoman dynasty, which ought 
properly to have been introduced at the conclusion of 
the second, tt is principally employed in detailing * 
the tr.insactions of the French and British in Egypt. 
7'he details are giveu with tolerable fidelity, and this is 
all that can be said in favour of the execution even of 
this part, w'hich is certainly that, which from its na¬ 
ture will be the most interesting. The work con¬ 
cludes with an account of the present condition of 
Egypt, the nature of the country, the stale of reli- 
and knowledge, its commerce, .agriculture, and 
di-iea>es, with the inhabitants, their dibss, manners, 
Ucc. fee. We h^^'e scarcely been able to meet with 
any thing that could be pre.suuted to the reader as dn 
interesting extract. The following respecting tlie pre- 
.sciit inhabitants of Egypt can hardly perhaps come 
under tli.at description : 

“ Tlic most nnciciu inhabilants of Egypt have long ago 
been undiiitiiigtir.liabU', by 4ioir inlcrniiMuiv w-iih forvigii 
invaders, and the successive inlbi\ v>f ditferent tiutions. 
But we can still discover, as a disiinct nice, tlic offspring 
of those people who were in full possession of Egypt, 
when that nnfortuiiate country was deprived of its legiti¬ 
mate sovereigns, and became a province of the Roman 
empire. They arc denoiiiin.ited Copts, and though still a 
subordinate people, yet they exceed in conseiiuencc the. 
descendants of those Saracens wlio once reigneu nter, and 
oppressed them. They possess more learning than falls to 
ihe share of Egyptians in general; .md they are employed, 
botlt as .igciits and secretaries, by the merchants and go- 
tenmient. 

The Arabs, who descended with Amrii into Egypt,, 
were invested with the richest parts of the comitry ; and 
tlieir ofl'spring, tliough sunk as to importance, do yet pos¬ 
sess the Della in tiic quality of hushandirien. From tha 
people of Arabia, wlm went into Munrilaiiia and other 
parts of western Africa, there, has sprung up a race, whom 
we have frctpieiuly observed among the armies of Ivgypt,. 
and many of them hare settled in the villages of Alsaid.. 

“ 'I'he Heduiii, or vvandring Arabs are still in the pastoral 
state, and live in tents like some of the patriarchs; but 
whatever may be the resemblance to that ancient people, iu- 
general inauners and pursuits, they differ widely in their 
mural priiieipl>'s. The early patriarchs were guided by the- 
simple customs of the ago and country in which they lived v 
blit tltcy were directed hy a high sense of honour, and in¬ 
fluenced by the precepts of a pme religion. When there 
was strife between the herd men of Abram's cattle, and 
those of Lot, the veiieralile patriarchs settled the dispute by. 
an amicable ^rcemeiit, and a feud between Abram and 
tlic prince of Ccrar, was prudently exchanged for a cove¬ 
nant of peace. 

" But the wandering Arabs of the desert arc thieves and 
robbers. The difieicnt tribes of that people arc governed 
by a sheik, and live partly by plunder, and partly by pas¬ 
turage. According to the seasons, they go where their cat¬ 
tle can best be feel, and many of them descend to the rich 
plains of the 1 Jdta. There they pasture their cattle by per- 
nfissioti and compact;, but their tribute is not sure, and 
frequently they violate tlie terms of their agreement. They 
Tide o|ion swift horses of Arabia, and darting into the wil¬ 
derness, tliey escape from their pursuers, and defy the au- 
ihority of law, • 

" Of the Mamlnkes, so much has already been said,, 
that nothing more is necessary here, than metely. to men- 
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tion them among the diflereot people who dwell in Egrat. 
Jews and Greeks, Kuro)>can consols and merchants, svitlia 
few hlaci: slaves, are also to he entered in liiu catalogue of 
inhabitants. There too many Turks hate their abode, but 
they arc not so numerous as might tie expected in so valua¬ 
ble a province of the Otloinan empire. . 

“ Still the garments of the east continue to he loose, and 
altogether dillerent from Kurojiean cloihing. Both men 
and women wear drawers, tvhiih aho cover their legs in¬ 
stead of stockings. They have likewise a kind of boot, ra¬ 
ther made in ihe sliapc of hose, and while the poorer sort 
travel barefooU'd, those in better circninsiances are pro¬ 
vided with clippers. Shoes must be considered as more 
convenient far walking, hut in entering sacred places and 
the apniiments of the great, eastern manners require that 
tile feel ‘.himld ^lut he shod, andj^herefore slippers or san¬ 
dals, being c.imIv put off, arc generally used. All classes 
and distinctions wear a shirt with wide sleeves; and the 
]>oorcr part of the people have theirs of a blue rolour, hut 
their dress consists ol little more than this and a pair of 
drawers. The rich among the men have a profusion of 
tunics, caftans, and pelisses, while the ladles have the 
most magnilicent robes, and vie with each other in the 
number, as well as the ele^aneo, of their dresses. 

“ The Moliaminedaiis snave*'their heads, but, some rc- 
bs'Ous orders excepted, they re.ser\c a small tiift of hair 
upon the crown. Thev wear turbans of diffcrcni shapes as 
well as colours, and are adorned with uiustachcs and a 
long beard. Throughout the whole of theca U, the Indies are 
still peculiarly attentive to the ornaments of the head ; hut 
the sentiments and prevailing jealousies of those countries 
prescribe the veil, which conceals the face, and hides the 
studied decorations of the hair. Even femrde children, 
who are otherwise naked, till they are six nr eight years of 
age, uniformly wear tlie veil, to give early impressions of 
what i.s deemed becoming in that peculiar state of society. 

“ The ladies arc adorned with a profusion of jew'cls upon 
their heads, in tiftir cars, and upon their hands. As in the 
fcist, even some of the men are decked with ear-rings, so 
there are also nose jewels, and some of the ladies have 
tinkling ornaments about their ancles. As superfluous and 
tinbecoming dress indicates a corrupt state of society, so 
the prophet Isaiah, in announcing the evils whicli were 
engendering fiar the house of Jiid.ih, reprobates the pride, 
the luxury, and unseemly dresses of the people. lie al¬ 
luded to some of those very trappings which are- still to be 
found in the east, and wliich in his time had been carried 
to a culpable excess. 

*• To increase the appearance and effect of the large 
black eye, which is common and admired in the east, the 
Egyptian woinen paint their eye-lids black, with a metallic 
calx or oxyd, and with the saiiie materials tinge the corners 
and lashes of their eye. With a paste made from the 
henna, or Eg 3 'pti>iii privet, they stain ilicir nails, the palms 
of their hands, and even the soles of their feet, that they 
may appear of addi.'ate red, or assume a blushing colour. 
Such preposterous staining is also practised among the 
ruder nations of the east; tatnoing, or figures made upon 
the body by blackened punctures, is deemed an ornatneni 
among the Beiluin Arabs, and at one period, even the la¬ 
dies of Rome painted the lashes and corners of their eyes. 

** But why this scrupulous attention to dress, and why 
those gaudy or superfluous ornaments, for the Mohamm^ 
dan women are slaves, under a milder guise; and in pro¬ 
portion to their rank, so are their restraints. Shut up from 
the intercourse of society, they are chiefly seen and ad- 
inirerl by their aiteiuhmts and more immediate female 
friends; for their proud lords are divided in their affections, 
and the different women of their household strive in vain 
to retain ilwir love. Ibe more delicate feelings of attach- 
'.nent ajud admiration are converted in the breast of an 


EgypUan or Mohammedait lord, into the frowning furies^f^ 
a dark and chilling jealousy. Such is the general situaiioWr—. 
of the harains and the seraglios; buf there are men of 
milder affections, who can discriminate worth, and who 
are held engaged by the virtues and graces of a su|>erior fe¬ 
male. There are women too, who dearly love their lords, 
and who take a chief interest in their prosperity and peace. 
The unnatural restraints to which they are sul^ected, arc 
not so unpleasant and galling to them,”as they would be to 
women ot a difl’erent education and of more liberal ha bit i • 
but stillkhcir confinement is ungenerous to them, and un- 
fiienrllyfto society. 

“ It is not more favourable to morals, nor a greater se¬ 
curity for female chastity, than the more natural and free 
manners of luiropean nations. The virtue of self-denial 
has no means by which it can be formed, in the sentiments 
or education of a secluded female. Undue restraints do 
but excite impatience, and immured within the walls of ^ 
the women's apartments, good faith and conjugal vows are ■ 
often broken. Among the inferior classes of the people, 
the libertv, which is given on festival days to visit the: 
graves and weep over the tombs of their departed friends, 
is often ijervdrted to lirctitionsness and deceit. The well 
regulated intercourse of society, which better formed 
haliits permit, k productive of such advantages to every 
order and distinction of the state, as no other arraage- 
meiils could cherish orltestow. 

" There is a iiiutual improvement which springs from 
mixed society, and graces are thus brought into action, 
which must otherwise lie dormant and he uiikiinwn. Fe¬ 
male seclusion affects the whole departincnts of life, and 
gives a peculiar east to all the Iciulancies of socieU'. The 
jealousies of government, and the influence of climate 
cannot (ccount for the ch.araeteristic silence of the Moltam- 
niedan people. Their ignorance, and the few objects whicli- 
ingress their altenlion, impose upon them a vacant serious¬ 
ness -, but the want of mixed society in the common situa¬ 
tions of life, deprives them of uiucli cheerfulness, and 
leads to sullen reserve. 

" \l'hen tlic men and the women join in the usual avo¬ 
cations of the world, and are nut separated by destructive 
jealousy, they inultipiv the topics of conversation, and 
give a general air of liveliness to society. The ainiiseinents 
and pursuits of the followers of Mohammed, are all des¬ 
criptive of their silence and inactivity. Whether they he 
engaged in martial exercises, or the common amusements 
of private society, the general tenor of their conduct is 
haughty and reserved. They spend whole days smoaking, 
their pqies and drinking coffee ; while the silence is only' 
broken by an occasional remark and a reluctant reply, 
blase and languor participate largely of their desires, and in 
their pursuits of pleasure they devise a variety of means, 
in the form and inanagemeut of their pipes, for inhaling 
cool and mild the narcotic and intoxicating fumes of to¬ 
bacco. 

*' In this stBlp of restrained society, andw^fgyudolence 
so completely marks the character, mvf^iage^lnvi;^ be 
founded on acquaintance; and it is untsual to have n..' 
merits or graces of the women introducecKlnfo the eonver- ' 
satioMS of common life. Parties therefore ar^'<yJjced in the 
sacred bond of wedlock, by the influence etiRbMers'iut 
circumstances, or the intervention of mutual friends. The 
marriage ceremonies arc conducted with great show, and » 
procession illuminated with torches is pompously made in 
the night-time, accoi^anied with the noise of music and 
the voice of song. Titus may be illustrated the improvi¬ 
dent conduct of the foolith virgins who bad no oil in their 
lamps, when at midnight there uiat a ertf, lehold tho' 
bridegroom cometh,'gi ye out In meet him.'’ 

Id thie*bistory of Egypt where the materiaU arw 
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often to vaguie and uncertain, a considerable degree 
Jaik judgement and acuteness is necessary to determine 
n^iat parts ought* to be treated minutely, and what 
ought to be slightly sketched. For this sort of judge- 
inent our author is not distinguished. Some things 
that miglu be rendered important by a good historian 
he scarcely touches upon, while he gives us long and 
dry details about matters from which no instrnctif)n 
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can be derived. T.ord Bacon observes " dum 
narrationes quasdam inopes et plebcias, et p’ 
decora historiarum conscribant; alii particula 
tioncs et comraeutariolos opera festinata et textu inae- 
quali consarciant; alii capita rerutn gestarum percur- 
yrant; alii contra, minima quaeqne et ad surnmas ac- 
tioaum nihil facientia persequantur.” The present 
^ ^ork falls into both the opfmsite errors here ennme 
f jNteJ. The narration is in general poor and meagre, 
^consisting of detached incidents often not very well 
authenticated, dryly told, and from which no sfdid 
t instruction can be drawn. ' The author does indeed 
occasionally attempt some reflections, but they are for 
.thd most part frivolous, and upon subjects not well 
chosen. Bonaparte, when he landed in Kgypt, is- 
«oed a proclamation, aBirming that he and bis coun¬ 
trymen were good Musselmans. Our author gravely 
and pompously proceeds to prove that this could not 
be tlie casej “ Was it possible," he exclaims, “ that 
the scepticism of France, which had lately professed 
to revere nothing but the eternal laws of nature could 
have been so much changed, and become so credu- 
lons and inconsistent, as after having thrown,off the 
\ery garb and form of Christianity, to adopt the in- 
eph^rent and degrading precepts of the Arabian pro- 
Such professions might have a temporary effect, 
iji^t they would pass away like the delusive shape of 
Jit) airy vision, and leave nothing but regret and dis- 
' appointment." Scepticism is to be sure sometimes 
credulous enough, but the author here combats a 
sihadow, for nobody ever believed that Bonaparte was 
really a Mahometan, at least none of those for wh6m 
Ive presume this history was designed. 

The narrative also often descends to trifling minute¬ 
ness, but even in this case it seldom does more than 
skim the surface, and scarcely ever enters deeply into 
‘any Uiing: "Gaza, the author observes, is now 
called Razza by the Arabs;" this is very well, but 
then we are further informed " that the r is pronounced 
with a strong guttural sound.” 

But the style is not die least of the defects in the 
execution of this work. This defect consists partly in 
the use of Scripture words and phrases which are now 
* " ^R^iiJeast never found in ai/^^legant com- 
rtlyin the introduction of figurative 
language onmsproper occasions and in such a manner, 
that the^j^^aation is obvious and palpable. " The 
discontentment," the aqthor observes, 
'' v)dxed louder.” Speaking of Haroun AI Rashid, 
he says, " In die wars of his father Mahadi, he 
spread terror through the em{Mre of Constantinople. 
and the fear his name made the Empress Irene quake,' 
In another place be observes “ Josiah was a go^ 
king and all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for his 
death: the sons and daughters of^ music lifted up the 
voice ijf .imentatm.'' This waxing, qtmking, sad 


lifting ftp a voice, as well as other phrases of the same 
sort rannot now be fairly allowed beyond the walls of 
a a)unti 7 church. The defective taste of the author 
in the use of figurative language is still more glaring. 
We are often offended with the nature of the figures 
themselves, ^ilh the awkward manner in which they 
are expressea, and still more with the affected mode 
in which they are frequently introduced. In the 
midst of a page of even groveling language, we are 
often surprized with a solitary sentence approaching 
to bombast. Tlie author had been describing the la¬ 
bours of Sesostri< in very plain terms, but *' after a 
life of activity and glory, Sesostris was seized with 
blindness. Never till then having entered the house 
of (idvrrsiti/, he refuscyl to bear the qpp of qffiktion, 
and dashing it ^o the ground in a fit of unjustifiable 
despair, put an end to his life ” The meaning is, 
that Sesostris being nnaccn.stomcd to adversity could 
not bear it, and therefore laid violent hands on him¬ 
self. Speaking of a period, the transactions of which 
are unknown, he says that in this space " the daring 
forms of conjecture have scarcely ventured to appear.” 
Adverting to the coalitibn of Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavianus, he s.ays, " in their mad career they tbreue 
down the fences of friendship, virtue, and piety. 
Jealousy and fear stalked ghastly through the streets of 
Rome, and louring suspicion entered the sacred abodes 
of family peace." Herod, King of Judea, in mur¬ 
dering the children of Bcthlem, " pursued the steps 
of savage wildness." But it is needless to multiply in¬ 
stances. It is evident that this work in many respects 
falls far short of the dignity and usefulness of a proper 
history. The author would have done well to have 
confined bis narrative to one volume instead of three.’ 
At the same time a great variety of topics are here 
touched upon which may give satisfaction to those 
who are contented with superficial views. The in¬ 
dustry of the author in collecting materials seems to 
have been laudable, but be has failed in using them 
to any very useful purpose. The work is dedicated 
to the eldest son of Sir Ralph Abercremby. We 
mention this because the dedication shews a great 
deal of good sense. It is modest, yet free from that 
ab^t Battery which generally disgraces such compo¬ 
sitions. This may be honourable to the dedicator and 
to the person to whom the dedication is offered, as it 
may be presumed that both regarded nauseous and 
fulsome adulation with proper contempt. 

A Tour in America, in 1798» 1799# and 1800. Ex¬ 
hibiting Sketches of Society and Manners, and a Par¬ 
ticular Account of the American System of Agricul¬ 
ture, with its recent Improvements. By Richard 
Parkinson, Late of Orange Hill, near Baltimore. 
Author of the Experienced Farmer, ^c. 3 vols. Svo. 
15s. Harding. 

Tbii tour is Irath amusing and instructive, as it pre¬ 
sents to us a picture of the appearances which America 
its present state must necessarily exhibit to certain 
classes of our countrymen. The reports which have 
been circulated by our countrymen who have emi¬ 
grated to that quarter of the globe are very diff^nt s 
if we believe the reports of some, it is a parauise, a 
land of promise, overflowing with every means of 
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enjoyment: but if we believe others, who have 
viewed it in the same light as our author, wc must 
conclude that " from Dan to Beerslieba, all, all is 
barrenness !’’ Yet these very different reports may be 
accounted for without suspecting any bad faith in the 
narrators, or that they represent things in any other 
bolours than they have really appeared tolihem. One 
portion of the emigrants who quit this country for 
America are men who liavc been accustomed to earn 
little more than the mere necessaries of life by the 
hardest labour ; wlio, nevertheless, by bestowing this 
labour on small farms rented by themselves, have 
been able to maintain themselves in a condition supe¬ 
rior to til* t of menial servants; and who, upon 
being deprived of these farms jnd hnding nothing re¬ 
maining fur them in their own country but menial 
service, have gone to searcli for inSependcnce in a 
foreign land. I'o such men America presents tlie 
most gratifying objects: tlic labour of cultivation is 
«ot greater than the labour they have been already ac¬ 
customed to; they procure the first necessaries of life 
in greater abundance than formerly; they may readily 
extend their farms to almostoany size > and what must 
still be more gratifying to men whose principal object 
is independence, they may become the proprietors of 
their own farms instead of holding them at the will of 
a landlord. Such were the emigrants who accom¬ 
panied Lord Selkirk to Prince Edward’s Island ; and 
we have no reason to doubt that these men feci them¬ 
selves as happy in their new seiilements as his lord- 
ship represents them. 

Another class of emigrants pass over to America 
from very din'crciit motives. English farmers, who 
have learnt in England to turn land to the best ac¬ 
count, and who in consequence have amassed a con¬ 
siderable capital, bearing of large tracts of rich land 
to be let or sold in America on extraordinarily low 
terms, imagine that here a fine field is opened to them 
for suddenly acquiring a large fortune, and on the 
prospect of this profitable speculation they emigrate 
and carry their capital along with them. On their ar¬ 
rival in America, however, all their golden dreams 
are dissipated by obstacles which their ignorance did 
not allow them to foresee: instead of the cultivated 
fields of England, whose quality and average produce 
are exactly ascertained, tliey find new laud to which 
every thing has to be done, and concerning the proper 
crops for which nothing is as yet known : instead of 
good roads, a ready market, and labour at a reason¬ 
able rate compared with the profits of capital, they 
find neither practicable roads, nor a sufficient market, 
while the wages of labour are enormous. In these 
new circumstances, the English farmer finds himself 
embarrassed and confounded; he may here sink as 
much capital as he chuses on speculation, but he must 
be totally uncertain of the returns, and they must, 
even when his efforts are skilfully applied, be less 
than where the rate of wages was lower, and the fa¬ 
cilities for disposing of the produce greater. If be 
persists in remaining in the country, he is stript of bis 
capital in a few years; and his report of America 
must be that of a man who has found in it nothing 
but disappointment and rain. 

Among the latter class of emigrants is Mr. Farkin- 
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son, already known to the public as the author of. a 
work entitled, 7'ie Expei-ieuced Farmer. The vie^waj". 
with which he embarked for America are thus repre¬ 
sented by himself in the introduction to his tour; 

“ During the interval my Epperiekced Farmer was 
printing, I h.i<l much time tO!>pcnd in London ; and having 
the honour of being acquainted with Sir John Sinclair, 
who was then President of tlte Board of Agriculture, I 
frcmienlly had occasion to consult tliat gentleman. Gene¬ 
ral Wajaiington had at that time .sent over to Sir .Tolin pro¬ 
posals »r letting his Mount Vernon estate to Eiigiisli or 
Scotch liirmers. This being made knovt'n to me, I thought 
myself almost possessed of a real treasure, in having the 
honour to be introduced by Sir .folin Sinclair to so great a 
ni.in as General Washington (liimself a grc.it ciuluisiast for 
r.irnniig,) and to iltc ricli soils of America. With all 
thr-se encouragements, therefore, having got the books 
primed, and upvvatds of live hmidred subscribers to the 
work (of tlve most respecttildc gentlemen in England,) as a 
recommendation to the gendemen in Ainerica, 1 speculated 
to make a rapid fortune. As General Washington had 
sent over a plan of Mount Vernon, divided into distinct 
farms, 1 pitched on one of twelve liundrcd acres of land ; 
the rent twenty-two shillings per acre, or so much in pro¬ 
duce delivered to him at a inari.et price;—to have a power 
of viewing tile farm Itefore accepting it. This, with the 
view of printing iny Experienced Farmer in America, 
and of taking over racc-horscs, cattle, and hogs, in the 
ship, altogether seemed a most favourable prospect. 

“ With these expectations I went to Liverpool; and 
employed brokers to charter a ship, which cost me eight 
hundred and fifty pounds. I then bought the famoos race¬ 
horses Phenomenon and C’ardinal Pulf, two blood stallions; 
ten bloiyJ mares, and four tnorc blood stallions ; a bull and 
a cow of the Roolriglit kind, a hull and a cow of the 
Norili Devon, a bull and a cow of the no-liorncd York¬ 
shire kind, a cow (with two r.dves, and in calf again) of 
the Holdenicss kii.d ; and five boiir and seven sow pigs, of 
four difl'erent kinds. These things being all pul on board, 

I followed them, with iny family—which consisted of 
seven, besides two servants to take care of the horses, 
cattle, &c." 

After a tedious and disagreeable voyage, in which 
he lost eleven of bis horses. Mr. Parkinson at length 
landed at Norfolk, in Virginia. Here his eyes were 
first opened to the fallacy of bis prospects, as he him¬ 
self very feelingly relates ; 

“ After dinner was over, T began to inquire for some hay' 
for my horses and cattle; but was told there was no such 
thing. 1 was astonislied to find in so large a town, where 
a great number of horses, mules, and cows were kept, no 
hay, and in the month oV November too. The people 
seemed as much surprised at my asking for hay, as I was at 
there being none: and well they might;' for when 1 
walked out into the ground, I saw no such thing as grass 
growing, norahy sort of green herb. T'.ls io »«. ,as an 
Englishman, was a very tinusiial spect.cle; to see 
without something upon it: and not alit'e mortifying, t6 
one who had been templed to believe it to bt ^^s they term 
it) the best land in the world. I knew that’i£..t$.i.Vir 
land vvas like lliat, a man could not live in plenty and 
splendour from the produce of such crops as it would 
bring. 

** It was natural for me now to inquire, what they kept 
their cows and horses on during the winter. They told 
me—their horses on blades, and their cows on slops. I 
neither knew what Hades nor slops were, 'rho people 
seemed to laugh at me for mv inquiry; as by this time they 
had learnt ^at I was the English farmet who had conn 
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|.vcr with a quantity of horsei, hulls, cows, lu^s, ami 
■* *!»>"•!, ami lakcu a^fartn of General Washington at Mount 
Vernon. 1 have reason to sav, intlecti, I was not a fit 
man to farm in ilicir 1 ‘onntry ; wliich I heard said repeatcdlv, 
hoih .It that tune and afterwards during iny slay in Anieriea. 
Tills 1 knew to he true : nor is .my Knghshman :—it docs 

• not suit very well to take any thing from rich land to poor. 

“ "Now to return to the slops .md the hl.ide.s.—The latter 
proved to be hi 'dcs and lops of Indian eorn : andWie slops 
were i!ie same that are put into the swill-tuh in England, 
and given to hogs ; eoniposed of hroih, ilish-tlashings, 
cabhage-lcaves, |)otatoc-piirings, &e. 'I'lie rows even eat 
the dung of a liorse, .ss n.iiiirjily as an liinglish eow tloes 
hay ; and are .ill in the streets, rnhhing every man’s cart of 
tliesu ihides as they come to he sold, or picking up anv 
tiling else they can find. It appeared to me tliat a man’s 
having land in or about that town, was of no advantage to 
him in keeping cows, as it groweil no gra-.s ; ilie street was 
the cheapest place to keep them in, anil the hcsl." 

Before quitting Norfolk, Mr. P. wgs already sick 
of America, and almost determined to renounce his 
farming speculation. A tedious passage up the Pu- 
tow'tiiac increased his disgust, and it being now' the 
depth of winter, the appearance of Mount Vernon 
confirmed liim in bis despair of getting much by farm¬ 
ing in America. He thus describes General Washing¬ 
ton’s favourite estate: 

“ When 1 had been about seven days at Alexandria, I 
hired a horse and went to Mount-Vernon, to view iny in¬ 
tended farm ; of wliicli General Washington had given me 
a plan, and a report along with ii—the rent being fixed at 
eighteen hundred hushel.s of wlieat for twelve ahundred 
acres, or money according to the price of that grain, 1 
must confess that if lie would have given me the inherit¬ 
ance of the land for that sum, I durst not have accepted it, 
esjiecially with the incumbrances upon it; viz. one hun¬ 
dred and seventy slaves young and old, and out of that 
ituinher only twenty-seven in a condition to work, as the 
steward represented to me. 1 vicwevl the whole of the cul¬ 
tivated estate—about three thousand acres; and afterward 
dined with Mrs. Washington and the family. 

“ I slept at Mount Vernon, and experienced a very kind 
and comfortable reception; but did not like the land at all. 
I saw no grcen grass there, except in the garden: and this 
WMS some I'lnglisli grass, appearing to me to he a sort of; 
couch-grass; it was in drills. There were also six saintfoin 

* plants, which I found the General valued highly. 1 1 
viewed the oats which were not thrashed, and counted the i 
mins upon each head ; but found no stem with more than 
tour grains, and these of a very light and bad quality, such 
as I had never seen before : the longest straw was of about 
twelve inches. The wheat was all thrashed, therefore I 
could not ascertain the produce of that: 1 saw some of 
the straw, however, and thought it had be|n cut and pre- 
pared^f..*SK; J»ttle in the winter j but 1 believe I was inis- 

it being' ,'.hort by nature, and with thrashing out it 
looked like chaC, or as if chopped with a bad knife. The 
General ha<)*s(Wo thrashing roachina; the power given W 
)iOjn^.,i>t*lrhe clover was very little in bulk, and like chaS"^; 
not more than nine inches long, and the leaf very much 
shed from the stalk. By the stubbles on the land! could 
not tell which had been wheat, or which had been oats or 
barley; nor could 1 see any clover-roots whera the clover 
had grown. The weather was hot and dry at that time} it 
was in December. The whole of the dinerent fields were 
covei^ with either the stalks of weeds, com-ibdks, or 
what is called sedge—something like spear-grass upon the 
poor lime-stone in England; and the atewan^told me no- 
thiog would eat it, which is true. lodeM, he found fiinlt 
vot. T. 
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with every thing, just like a Avreigner; and even told me 
tiianv unpleasant tciles ol the General, so that 1 bt'gnn in 
think he was suspicions of niy having eomu to take his 
place. But (God know.N I) i would itot chouse to accept of 
It : for he had to sii|x.-rintend four hundird slaves, and 
there would ijc more now. This part of his hiisincss cs'- 
pecialK' would have been painful to me: it is, in fact, a 
sort of trade of itself. 

“ 1 had not in all thi.'i time seen what we in Kngland 
call a cntn-stiick, nor .a dunghill. There were, iiideeil, be¬ 
hind one of the Gencrars barns, two or three coeks of oats 
and barley ; hut such as an luiglish hroad-whcelcd wag-'oti 
woold have carried a hiintired miles at one li(pe with ease. 
Neither had I seen a green plant of any kind there was 
some clover of the first year’s sowing : but in riding over 
the fields I shoultl not hilve known it to btfclovcr, althougli 
the steward told* me it was ; onlv when I came, under a 
tree 1 could, by fiivoiir of the shade, perceive here ainl 
there a green leaf of clover, but 1 do not renieinber seeing 
a green root. I was shown no grass-hay of any kind ; nor 
do I believe there was anv. The cattle were tery poor and 
ordinary, and the sheep the same ; nor did I see anv thing 
that I liked except the iiinlcs, which were very line onc>. 
and in good condilion. l*saw here n greater nnmher of 
negroes than I ever saw at one time either before or since. 

“ The house is a very decent mansion : not large, and 
something like a genllciiian’s house in England, with gar¬ 
dens and plantations ; and is very prettily situated on the 
hanks of tlie river I’oiowmae, witli extensive prospects. It 
took its name from Atlmtr.nl Vernon : the General’s brother, 
who forincrlv owned the place, having served under that 
Admiral. The roads arc very had from Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon, even very near to the General’s house: 
1 mention this circumstance, merely because it seemed 
strange to me that so capital a man had it not in his power 
to provide an agreeable conveyance to that city, a distance’ 
of only nine miles.” • 

Having given up all thoughts of this farm, Mr. P. 
went to view successively a great number of others, 
which were ofiered to him on almost any terms by 
different gentlemen, who were anxious to have an 
experienced English farmer on their lands. His ob¬ 
servations every where tended to confirm liis ideas 
that nothing was to be made in America. A tempting 
offer was made to him of some lands in Kentucky, 
and he would probably have accepted it but for the 
dissuasions of a friend. These dissuasions he now 
considers as most providential, and relates in great 
horror some stories of people who were scalp^ by 
the Indians, to shew what dangers this friend resaied 
him from. At length he took a farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baltimore, with the view of making 
money by selling his milk in that city. All his specu¬ 
lations, however, in the farming way, met with such 
bad success, that at length he wholly abandoned the 
hopeless undertaking and returned to England. 

Is it to be wondered that Mr. Parkinson, amidst 
such causes of chagrin, should pronounbe America 
good for no one thing but to be a place of punishment 
for convicts as it originally was i We must own, 
however, that we have found it a matter of no small 
difSculty to reconcile the opinions he delivers in dif¬ 
ferent parts of bis work with each other. We find 
the Americans the most acute people in the yorld, 
and yet failing in all their speculations; the labouring 
classes of the community abandoned to idlene.ss, and 
yet their lands cultivated with amazing industry} 
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• their lands incapable of yielding any crops, and yet | 
the crops so fine and clean in some instances, as to 
astonish even an English farmer; tlie poorer classes 
of tlie people utterly wretched, and yet extolling 
tijeir own country as superior to all other countries in 
the wtirld ; the higher orders <jnite ruii^d, and yet 
every man of note keeping his carriage ; the whole 
nation selfish and bad, and yet every individual of the 
better sort he met with, most kind and hospitable to 
Mr. Parkinson, from (.leneral Washington dov. awards, 
" Had 1 been a prince," says Mr. 1’. I could not 
have met wjfh more disinterested friendship than 1 ex¬ 
perienced in that country with a few exceptions.” 
SnCh are the contradictory assejtions which we meet 1 
with in v.irious* parts of this work. In fact the an-! 
thoi’s ideas appear to come to him in any thing but 
a logical order. A circumstance of an unfasoitrablc 
cast occurs to him in one page, and a circuinniaiice 
of a favourable kind In another j and the contents of 
the book seem to conic before the public exactly in 
the s.une order in which they first escaped from the 
author's brain. '■ 

lint although Mr. P.’s arrangement is so confused, 
and his reflections freciuently contradicted by his f.icts, 
yet there arc many tlii.igs in his work deserving of 
attention. He gives considerable information with 
regard to the present state of agriculture in those 
parts of America which he visited. One of the 
things which seems to have struck him most, is the 
almost total want of sod and natural grass, owing to 
the looseness of the soil from continual rains. This 
he appears to consider as an irremediable evil, and 
yet he himself specifies the hr)d-^rass as capable of 
fixing itself in the .soil and remedying this difliculty. 
The crops of whe.it and other produce were liglit, 
compared with those of England; but this he ac¬ 
knowledges to he owing in a great measure to the 
want of manure. In .short, it appears that America 
presents the very appearances which must necessarily 
be found in a now country, where the land is as yet 
but very partially cultivated, where the population is 
still thinly spread over a vast tract of territory, and 
where the price of labour is still so high as to render 
improvements very expensive, and the poorer orders 
of the iieople extremely independent. It labours 
under a thousand disadvantages which the inhabitants 
have not as yet had time to remedy ; but which the 
energy and address of the people are rapidly over¬ 
coming. What was America a hundred years ago 
but a desolate forest ? and what country in the world 
has during the last hundred years improved in every 
respect in the same proportion as America ? 

But although we consider the viewa of Mr. P. with 
regard to the state of America as extremely limited, 
yet we recommend them to the most serious attention 
of ail those of the same class who are about to emi¬ 
grate thither from this country to make their fortunes. 
They will most assuredly find America just what he 
found it. I'hey will find society in a state quite re¬ 
pugnant to all their ideas of propriety; they will meet 
with few or none of those improvements which so 
much'^facilitate industry in England; and they will 
probably be at length compelled to return to their 
owu country with their fortunes impaired and their 


specniations disappointed by a thousand unforeseen^, 
and untoward circumstances. , 

Our author gives us many lamentable stories of the 
fate of the poorer classes of emigrants from this 
country ; of their being sold into slavery by the cap¬ 
tains of ships to pay their freight; and of their still 
being retained in bondage after their time is out. 
Such abip>cs may sometimes occur; and yet we must 
own it appears strange, that contracts should be en¬ 
forced with such rigour in this one case, when Mr, 

1‘. informs ns that you have so little hold over those 
with w'hom you contract to do your work, that they 
often leave it half done, and yon can find no redress. 

The bad ctlects of the want of proper establish¬ 
ments for inslriictiiig the people in religion, morality, 
and other useful branches of knowledge, are very 
justly insisted upon by onr author: but he seems not 
to know tli.st the natural course of mankind is first to 
advance considerably in the acquisition of wealth, and 
in the knowledge of arts of the first necessity, before 
they have cither time or money to bestow on intellec¬ 
tual improveracut. But nothing appears to have so 
completely disgusted Mr. P. with America, as their . 
liberty and equality. As to their liberty, he seems to 
think they have almost no ideas of m/zu; and and 
that taking another man’s property is with them no 
crime. As a proof of this he mentions their usual 
practice of going into an orchard where they see good 
fruit, and without ceremony plucking as much of it 
as they have a mind to. This encroachment on his 
property, our author determined to re.sist; and as he 
could not procure redress from a magistrate, he em¬ 
ployed a cudgel to keep off depredators from his or¬ 
chard. And what did he gain by it ? Although in 
the iminediare neighbourhood of Baltimore, he could 
procure no market for his peaches: even his hogs 
at length refused to eat them, and a number of 
bushels were left to rot on the ground. It is wonder¬ 
ful that this end of his peaches did not make him 
comprehend why orchards are not more strictly 
guarded in Americ.i: the value of the fruit, from the 
want of a market, is so small, that the loss which the 
owner of an orchard sustains, by permitting any one 
that chases, to pluck it, is not worth consideration. • 
This, in fact, is the case with all those instances in 
which the author finds one man interfering with an¬ 
other's property in a manner that would not be tole¬ 
rated in England. 

The pretensions of all ranks to equality, seem, 
however, to have been still more grating to the au¬ 
thor's teelingi .'ban the robbing of his orejjard. We 
cannot relate his discomforts in this ra'p^t 
pressively than in his own words: v 

“ Now, with T^ard to the liberty and eqtv^ty expected, 
by some who emigrate from these kinraloms tMiMusfica* 
Utey will find that not very pleasant. There is no Et^IisR 
man who does nut think himself above the negro; but 
when he comes there he will have to eat, drink, and sleep, 
with the negro slaves.—Hence it is that stories are told of 
the servants in Amerioa wanting to eat and drink in the 
dining-room with their masters. As the master cannot keep 
three tables, the white servant thinks himself (from the 
boast of the American liberty and equaUty) tuore on an 
equali^ wito the master than with die negro; and as die 
negro U uimei no greater subordmalion than to acknow* 
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^ledce the man he works for as master, the white man (if 
'he be not a slave,)/o cause a distinction, will not call him 
Moifcr; therefore, among the white men in America, 
they are all Mr. and Sir; so that in conversation you can¬ 
not discover which is the master or which is the man. It 
is the same ivith the white women ; thev are all Madam 
and Mh^. 11 you call at the door of anv man, and ask 
the strvaiii if Ins master is at home, he will sav, * Master! 
I hate no master : do yon want Mr. .Sueh-a-oiicK that is, 
the man he servesand if you want a man fiat is a 
while servant, the master calls linn m the same mlmcr, 

“ Now this sits so imeasY on an Miighsh servanrtiiat, bv 
licing called Mr. and Str, he soon becomes tlie greate.vt 
pupnv ima^inublc, and inncli im|)lea$a!itvr even tliaii the 
negro. Tbon, as all men imitate llicir beite i-> in ptiee and 
eoiiseipu nee, when the negroes meet loe.ellier llic'\ arc all 
Mr. Kiiil .Minium among tliemsehcs.— U is the .same with 
respe-et to the maimer of wruring their hair; almost every 
one, child or man, has his hair tied. 'I’hc negro the s.niie'; 
hut, as ihc hair of the negro .is short, il is customary to 
hiiiig lead to it during the week that it may have length 
enough to tic on the Smida'v.’’ 

“ If a white servant is sent on an errand toa iieighhonr's 
house, he will go in with his hat on, and jvcriiaps sit 
down with as much freedom as though he was in his own 
or master's house. It is very common if yon step out of 
your house into the garden, to iind a man of any deserip- 
1 ion (black or while) when you come in, to have lighted 
his pipe and sitting down in a chair, smoking, vvitlioui 
apology, with as much composure as though he was a 
lodger iti the house ; and any man that obstructs these li¬ 
berties is looked ii|ioii as a had subject, and an enemy to 
tlie rights of man, and infringer of the rights which tliey 
and their fathers have fought for." • 

From Mr. Parkinson's observations, it seems very 
plain that the negroes are by no means a profitable 
sort of machinery. For example. General Washing¬ 
ton had on his own farm four hundred negroes, and 
the usual price of a male working negro is a hundred 
pounds, as Mr. P. informs us ; but at this computa¬ 
tion, the prime cost of the slave machinery for work¬ 
ing the General's farm would be forty thousand 
pounds j and Mr. P. computes that to feed and'clotlie 
these four hundred negroes, would require at least 
five pounds a man a year, or two thousand per year 
upon the whole; an enormous expence for macliiocry 
on one farm, when we consider that the expence of 
replacing the negroes who died or were disabled, and 
the original cost and wear and tear of all the ma¬ 
chinery used by the negroes in cultivation, are to be 
taken into the account. Mr, P. also shews that it is 
more expensive to rear than buy negroes. The ac¬ 
count given by onr author of the negroes is what wc 
might lexptH^t; they are as idle as theij.'wh allows them 
^lie, and acilicted to every vice in their power ; they 
are, in shortv'exactly such as men arc naturally ren¬ 
dered by,consummate oppression. Mr. P. is right in 
^ that severe treatment succeeds best with the 

negroes: where men have no motive but compulsion 
to exertion, the more severe this compulsion is, the 
greater is the exertion likely to be: where men are 
to be thwarted in every enjoyment, the more com¬ 
pletely every desire of enjoyment is extinguished by 
habits of unmmgled misery, the less restive are they 
likely to be under oppression. It was in ibis manner 
that General Washington, who gave his negroes bad 
provisions and in the most scanty pr(j[)ortion, who 
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clothed them as ill as be fed them, who never even 
spoke to them but in the tones of anger, and v/ho 
treated them on all occasions with the most unrelent-- 
ing harsliness, acquired (he reputation of turning 
tliem to the best account of any man in America. 
These circuAistances in the General’s mode of treats 
ment, arc related by Mr. P. with much commtMida- 
lion, and his example adduced to shew the ncces.sily 
ot severe treatment. P'onunatcly however, for the 
cause of humanity, the negroes are found so unprofit¬ 
able cnllivators, tli.it there is reason to hope tl.i ir own 
private intiMcsts will induce the inhabitants ot the 
soutlicrn provinces of the United States,^o ahanvlon 
a system no le.ss prejudici.il to tlie oppressors than the 
oppressed. Mr. P. cle.irly shews that pl.inting to- 
baceii is (lie only way in which the negroes can even 
defray the exjiences of their maiiiteu.inee. Hut thi.s 
crop .'iomi completely exhausts the ground fiom af¬ 
fording no manure, and thus after a few crops from 
the now lands, the planters are obliged to abandon 
this employment and cominencc farmers. General 
Washington, who had once been a planter, was com¬ 
pelled several years licforc liis death, to become 
wholly a fanner, as his lands would no longer bear 
tobacco. 

A curious observation escapes our author when 
tre.iting of the severity necessary to render the ne¬ 
groes ii.seful. “ ! think,” says lie, “ a large number 
of negroes to require as s(rirr diseijilinr m a vom~ 
pant/ ul Miidkrs : and that may he one, and the great 
cause wliy General Washington managed his negroes 
better than any other man, he being brought up to 
the army." Here wc find Mr. P, thinks, but i.s not 
certain, that negroes require to be ((bated as severely 
as soldiers are. It is to be observed that General 
Wa.shington was brought up in the Ihitish service, 
and that the discipline he was allowed to maintain in 
the American army was Idss severe than what he liad 
previously been accustomed to. Does Mr. Parkinson 
moan to insiunatc that Hrilish soldiers arc treated more 
severely than even the most severely treated of the 
Virginian slaves, and that il is only matter of conjec¬ 
ture whether it might be advis.iblc to treat the latter 
as severely as the former ? It is worthy of notice 
that the work before us is dedicated to His Iloynl 
Highness the Duke of York, the Commander in 
Chief of the IJritish armies ■, and surely in a work so 
dedicated, Mr. P. would rot venture to represent the 
condition of our soldiers as uorsc than he really be¬ 
lieves it to be. 

Mr. Parkinson’s work, although sadly jumbled, 
contains not only much useful information, but many 
amusing pictures of manners. Owing to his own 
turn of mind, and the light in which he viewed things, 
his descriptions and observations have generally some¬ 
thing odd and diverting in them. As a <».eeiinen of 
his style and manner, we shall extract some anecdotes 
'of General Washiogton: 

“ There .ire several aiiecdolps related of hitn, ((General 
M'ashiiigtoii) for being methodical. 1 was told by General 
Stone, that he was travelling with his family in his carriage 
across the country, and arriving .it a ferry hcldtiging to 
General Washington, he olTercd the fcrryni.in a inoidon*. 
The iiiau said, ‘ I cannot take it.’ The General asked. 
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' Why, John?’ !!e replied, ‘ I am only a servant to 
(General Wusliinglon ; and 1 have no weights to weigh it 
witli: and (he General will weigh it; and if it should not 
be weight, he will not only make me the loser, but he will 
be angry with me.'—* Well, John, you must take it; and 
( will lose three pence in its value:* the ferryman did so ; 
and he carried it to General Washington on ‘the Saturday 
night following. 'Hie General weighed it; and it was not 
weight; it wanted three hali>[)cnce ; General \\^asbington 
carefnlly Lipped up the three half-pence in a piece of paper, 
and directed it to General Stone, which he received from 
the ferryman, on his return. General Slone told me ano¬ 
ther of his regularities, that, during the time he was en¬ 
gaged in thcuirmy in the American war, and from home, 
he li.ul a plasterer from Ualtimore, to plaster a room for 
liiin ; and the roo.m was measured,! and the pListerer’s dc- 
jn.iiid paid by the steward. When the General returned 
homo, he measurerl the room, and found the work to 
come to less by fifteen sinllings than the man had received. 
Some time after the plasterer died; and the widow married 
another man, who advertised in the news-papers to receive 
all and pay all due to or by her former huslxind. The 
General, seeing the pa]>cr, made a demand of the fifleen 
shillings, and received them. Another time, a man came 
to Mount-Vernon to pay rent; and he had not the exact 
ItaluiiLC due to the (icneral: when the monev was counted, 
the (ireneral said ‘ There wants four pence.’ The man 
offered him a dollar, and desired him to put it to the next 
year’s account. No, he must gel the change, and leave 
the money on the table until he h.ad got it. The man rode 
to Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount-Vcnion; 
and then the General settled the account. It was always 
his custom, when he travelled, to pay as much for his ser¬ 
vant’s hreakfa.st, dinner, or supper, as for his own. I was 
told this by the kccjier of a tavern, where the General 
breakfasted ; and he made (he bill three shillings and nine 
pence for the master’s breakfast, and three shillings the 
sen'ant’s. The General sent for the tavern-keeper into the 
loom, and desired he would make the same chatge for his 
servants as for himself, fur he doubted not that.thc^ had 
eaten as much. This shews he was as correct in paying as 
in receiving.—It is said that he never had any thing bought 
for his use that was bv weight, but he weighed it, or any 
thing by talc, but he bad it counted: and if he did not 
find the due weight or number, he sent the articles back 
again to l>e regulated. There is a striking instance related 
of his condcscendency ; he sent to a shoe-maker in Alex¬ 
andria to come to measure him for a pair of shoes ; the 
shoe-maker answeretl by the servant that it was not his cus¬ 
tom to go to any one's hou.se to take measure for shoes. 
The General, being told that, mounted his liorsc, and 
went to tlte shoe-maker to be measured. 

“It may be worthy the reader’s notice to observe what 
regularity does ; .since there cannot he any other particular 
reason given for General Washington’s superior powers, 
than his correctness, that made him able to govern that 
wild country : for it was the opinion of manv of his most 
intimate fViends, that his intellects were not brighter than 
those of many other men. To me he appeared a mild 
friendly man, in coini»ny rather reserved, in private speak¬ 
ing with candour. His behaviour to me was such, that I 
shall ever revere his name. B-fore he tiled. General 
Washington himself, with his own hands, closed his eyes 
and mouth. 

“ Gci'icral Washington lived a great man, and died the 
same. He rtKio into his plantation in (he fore part of the 
day, came home, and died about eleven o'clock at night, 
of a pntnd sore throat, .m inflammatorvcomplaint frequent in 
America*. I conceive it to beoccasioned by a poisonous insect 
received in with the breath. I am of opinion that the 
General never knowingly did any thing wrong, but did to 
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all men as he would they should do to him. Therefore, 
it is not to be' supposed that he would injure the ni^ro. 
Cowards only act cruelly to those beneath them. There 
was an instance of his giving encouragement to duelling, 
which much surprised military men: two officers had 
fought a duel; and, according to the laws and regulations 
of the army, otic of them was broken: but in lour days 
afterwards the General promoted him to a much higher 
rank. 'J^ie officers 1 heard speak of it, said it was done 
with an ^intention of making the inferior officers obey their 
superior^t There is a remark frequently made of the Ge¬ 
neral’s exposing his old white horse to sale which he rode 
during the war; which shows that he treated every crea¬ 
ture according to its nature—a horse as a horse, a negro as 
a negro!!! 

Our readers who have heard of General Washing¬ 
ton’s great riches will be surprized to hear the follow¬ 
ing account of them : 

“ It is well known that General Washington did not in 
some seasons raise so much from his land as would keep 
Ills people, with the addition of a very numerous lisherv. 
And althougit the reader may think my calculations low on 
the American produce, he may sec, iu the letters published 
by Arthur Young, Ksq. and Sir J. Sinclair, that General 
Washington's calculation on the .tverage of the crops iu 
Virginia is no more than eight bushels per acre: and it is 
not to be sujiposcd that (ieneral W.ishington would state 
them at the lowest; as he frequently sent proposals to En¬ 
gland, to let his farms to English or Scotch farmers: his 
own opinion on the American soils was, that the small 
produce was in consequence of a want of cultivation. 
And his information from this country was very erroneous : 
for he tol.l me that he had sent a fleece of wool to Arthur 
Young, Es(|. who sent it to some manufacturing town in 
England, and wrote him back that it was ruimd equal iu 
quantity and quality to the average of the wool iu England, 
with many other remarks of a similar tendency. 1 surpri- 
scfl the General very much : and Colonel I.^-ar was prc.sent, 
who had been in England; and he mentioned his having 
been with Mr. Young, who, he said, called him a fool for 
being in trade with so much land. The ('oloncl rijilied, 
that if he had his land to till, it would make a fool of him. 

1 told the General my father’s wool on his farm, part of it 
poor land, averaged iiiiic jiomuls a fleece of eleven hundred 
sheep upon five hundred acres of land—and some part of it 
two shillings and six-pence per acre j and his would not 
average more than three pounds a fleece, on three thousand 
acres with one hundred sheep. I have heard say, that 
Colonel I.ear remarked, that he never knew any man speak 
with so much candour to the CSeneral as I did. The Ge¬ 
neral’s opinion of his own land, cattle, sheep, fkc. was 
not at all like that of a man of information. His sheep 
were very shabby ones: the wool from his sheep at the 
time of clipping, would not average more than three pounds, 
a fleece. He tqjd me his sheep were much bette]^ before 
the war, and pleafied want of care. But the* General, ^t 
his deatli, shewed his great partiality to his property. Iu' 
his will, he valued himself, I think, at tft? times more 
than he was worth. 1 was at Philadelphia at ffte time his 
will was published : there was the value of his 
and real estates; and the company present remarked what 
great wealth he had acquired. I then said that he had 
valued himself at ten times more than he was worth, know¬ 
ing Mount-Vernon well, and the number of acres, and 
likewise his stock : and as there was to be a sale of his 
stock on the farm, it vyould be seen. The proposed sale 
was made in the spring.; and a gentleman who had heard, 
me make the observation,^ and who went to the sale, after¬ 
wards told m% that he Was sure I was right in my judge¬ 
ment. The)^ was nothing sold but the Malta ass; and he 
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Was valued bv the Central at fire hundred uoilarji, and 
sold for one (iiindi<f;d. Tlic General died as great a friend 
to his country as lie lived ; such a n ill niakes a great ru¬ 
mour. I have hoard it rc|jeatedK said that he died richer 
than any monarch upon earth. Wiicii I have been saying 
in company th.it there was no farining to any advantage lu 
Aiiiericj, it would lie observed what .i fortune General 
Washington had acquired by farming. If land and ne¬ 
groes make a man rich, he was so: hut 1 do i4t think 
thcin good properly. Hi'ing in company one day! it was 
s.sid that General Ridgely and Mr. C.'arrol of Ai:^apolis, 
were two of the richest i'ne.u in Maryl.ind. There was a 
young gentleman in company, an American, who made an 
observation which 1 thought right: he a.sUc’d what did 
their riches coiKsistin?—land and negroes?—he compared 
them to dust and ashes." 


Occasional Discourses, tiitk Copious Annotations. IJi/ 

Richard Munkhouse, D.l). Siols, Sx'o. ll. 4s. 

Jiongman Is,- Co, ISO.';, 

The subjects of most of fliese discourses are .such 
as arose from the nature of the occasional fasts and 
festivals which in the course of the. last twelve years 
have hren appointed to be solemnized by royal pro- 
clamalion. Some of the Sermons are designed to re¬ 
commend certain iihsiiiiitions which appeared to the 
author to be well calculated to promote the ends of 
benevolence, and to dilftisc that spirit of charity and 
jihilanthropy which it is the great object of the Chris¬ 
tian religion to disseminate and enforce. From the 
nature of the subjects of the discourses, or jt least 
from the occasions tm which they were delivered, po¬ 
litical topics were nece-ssarily introduced, not as the 
author says, for the ptirpo.se of introducing politics 
into religion, but with a view to infuse religion into 
politics, and to inculcate the duties of loyalty and pa¬ 
triotism Viy laying thc:r foundation in religious prin¬ 
ciples. The author professes a great deal of modera¬ 
tion both in his political and religious opinions, though 
he at the same lime strongly disapjiroves of republi¬ 
cans and scctarists, because they must be, in his 
opinion, enemies to the Rritish constitution in church 
and state. But though he is an enemy to those prin¬ 
ciples which under the semblance of universal benc- 
• volence weaken the bonds of all'ection among relations 
and friends, he professes to have the feelings of that 
extensive humanity which the Gosjiel enjoins. I'hese 
urge him to commiserate the suiferings of the Afri¬ 
cans, and to reprobate the Slave Trade, tlie abolition 
of which be enforces on the grounds of justice and 
humanity, as well as of political expediency. I'he 
author seems also to be sensible of thesuFrantages re- 
sult’.og from tlie education of the poor, and is a iViend 
to those charitable institutions, which provide ihp 
means, of instruction fur them. But be is mightily 
afraid o^’Sunday Schools, not on account of any im¬ 
propriety in themselves, but from a dread that the 
teachers may often inculcate wrong tenets both in po¬ 
litics and religion. lie is the warm advocate of Free¬ 
masonry, Friendly Societies, Gregorism, and similar 
institutions, and takes occasion to recommend them 
and point out their advantages at every proper oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The discourses contained in the three volumes are 
twenty-five io number. The subjects treat|d in the 


first are, the advantages of benevolent Societies, the 
duty of religious consideration, the mijustifiablencss of 
the Slave Trade, the duty of confidence in God, the 
reverence due to sacred ordinances, patriotism, the 
excellence ofMerrick’s version ot the Psalms, and the* 
advantages of a religious education.—Jniniedialely 
after the second discourse on the duty of religious con¬ 
sideration preached at the commencement of a new 
year, the author subjoins a fragment, on the vanity 
and ambition of the human mind which is certainly 
appropriate. Here one of the ephemeral insects who 
liad lived to the advanced age of almost twelve hours, 
is supposed at bis death to assemble his numerous 
friends and descendants to impart sonifi of his cxne- 
ricnce and giv^ such sage counsel as his long life 
qualified him to bestow. Where the anlhur found 
this fra.gment he docs not say: but tiierc is a passage 
of a similar nature in the writings of Dr. Franklin, 
where the subject is treated in the fascinating manner 
wbiel/distinguishes that celebrated American. Some 
justice it must be allowed is in the present fragment 
done to the idea, Inil theVliole is flat andlnino when 
compared with the passage to which we have ad¬ 
verted. The third discourse, which is one of the must 
important of the whole, treats of the Slave Trade. 
It contains most of the usual arguments for the abo¬ 
lition of this infamous traffic, with answers to the 
most common objection.s. These, it must be con¬ 
fessed, are not always placed in the clearest light nor 
urged with all the force that might be wished, but the 
attempt is laudable, and the execution not altogether 
devoid of merit. The author commences by repelling 
a charge of calumny which had lieen Ijfought forward 
against the clerical advocates for the abolition, and 
states a suspicion, which, it is to be feared, is too well 
founded, that there are dergyinen who have gained 
preferment by inculcating the doctrine that the ne¬ 
groes are predestinated t<T slavery. He then proceeds 
m shew the laisiaken nature of their notions who 
pretend to justify slavery by a reference to the prac¬ 
tice of the ancient Jews and other nations of anti¬ 
quity. The cases are totally different in every point 
of view, oven supposing that a practice improper in it¬ 
self could be justified by any precedent. This point 
ought to have been more fully and distinctly discussed. 
The great advantages resulting from the Christian reli¬ 
gion, particularly in the abolition of slaveiy in Europe 
are then pointed' out. Tnc author after this proposes 
some means to prepare the negroes for emancipation 
by extending their knowledge and sense of religion. 
The abolition of the trade he thinks ought immediately 
to take place, and this opinion he defends upon the 
grounds of justice, liumanity, and political necessity. 
■J'he discourse concludes with some just reflections on 
the consequences of a constant importation and ty¬ 
ranny, as they may be collected from the case of St. 
Domingo. 

* In iTic second volume the most remarkable dis¬ 
course is that in praise of free-masonry. The gicat 
object of this institution appears to be to promote 
brotherly love and charity. The object theieflyc is. 
good, but these meetings and oaths of secrecy are un¬ 
doubtedly liable to be perverted to the worst purposes, 
and this seems occasionaUy to have been actually the 
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CISC, 'I'lic sermon before us u!i,L;lit veiy well have 
lieeii entitled Masonry ,s[jitiliiaris«cl.” V*'o haie .also 
heard of husbandry, navieallon, i'ce. he. spiritn.dized, 
all which was no doubt recko u il a very pleasant and 
profitable exercise by those who vveie engnt;ed in it. 
15ul il is impossible not to Jeel wiili the most lively 
regret this tntliug with the n)aje-.ty and simplicity of 
the Scriptures. It is certainly vrcll meant, but the 
zealot without knowledge, however good his inteii- 
tious, is often in fact more dangerous than the avowed 
intidel. 

Iliit zeal, without knowledge was, ]rerhaps, never 
nioie completely exemplitied than in the tract which 
IiMi-.lie«> the third volume. Tihere the author rails 
“ in good set terms” .it corn-dealers apd middle men, 
who-e monopolies, he understood to be the cause of the 
scartityiii i/.b-'. It was certainly better calculated 
to inll.ime the niimls of the jreople than teach them 
submission to the uispens.uious ol I’rovideuce. Tlieau- 
tlior, however, meant well. It never entered into IiLs 
lic.id that the very cireumdance ot whic'i he com- 
piained was the benevolent (Ti'ovision of nature to pre¬ 
vent scarcity from degenerating into aljsoluie famine. 
His arguments, indeed, are not drawn from the head, 
but from the belly. It is a serious misfortune, how¬ 
ever, that clergymen in general should bo so ill in¬ 
formed oi) litis .subject. I low can the views of the 
people on this point be just or temirerate, when their 
instructors arc ignorant ? It is the blind loading the 
blind, and no wonder, therefore, that both should fall 
into the ditch. 

I'Vom what has been said i es|)ccting the most pro¬ 
minent of these discourses, the reader can easily per¬ 
ceive (lieir nature and tendency. The author, with 
the best intentions, and a great deal of good sense, 
often falls into error, partly from partiality, and partly 
from the want of accurate information, lliough the 
sermons contain many just .remarks, they ought of 
course to be read with caution. With regard to 
the composition there appears nothing remarkable. 
In this rcsirect the discourses are of that middling 
sort that deserve neither much praise iiur much blame. 
There is one fault, however, which frequently occurs, 
cs|)ecv:iily in the di-scourse on the slave trade. This 
consists in the sentences being sometimes spun out to 
such a degree that the reader is both tired and vexed 
before he can get at the meaning. It is obvious how 
much this must diminish whatever prolil and satisfac¬ 
tion might be derived from the perusal of the work. 
The author has collected a variety of notes and illus¬ 
trations from different publications which have treated 
of' the subjects on winch he writes. This adds greatly 
to the value of the book. Many readers will think 
them of mneh mure iiupc>rtanec than ihu text itself, 
and with justice. 

A Treatise o.t the .4it of Ihiad^iiiakint; j whenin the 

Mealing 'I'rutiv, /hsize Lavs, aiidexeii) CircumstatiK 

connected xcith the .li t is parlicutailn examined. Bi/ 

A. Ediin. \'2mo. pp.'ZW. 4s.6d. TernorHood. 

London, 1 SO j. 

It *is not one of the least ambiguous symptoms of 
the progress of real philosophy, that the art.s of 
commmt life are daily receiving important improvc- 
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ments from the labours of speculative men. In va¬ 
rious points of view it appears to us ft matter of great 
importance that the details of all the more useful arts 
should be collected together, and presented in as 
simple and well orvlered a form as possible to the eyes 
of all mankind. We treat the common arts of life as 
we do the common phenomena of the universe. We 
gaze at/, llaming meteor ; but the unwearied revolu¬ 
tion of iihc heavenly bodies we daily see and neglect; 
and welcrowd to see a man ascend in an air-balloon, 
while many of us never thought of inquiring how a 
loaf is prepared for our dinner, or a piece of leather 
for our shoes. Yet on the common phenomena of 
the universe, and the common arts of life we depend 
for existence and all its accommodations. So far arc 
we from valuing objects according to their real im* 
poriance, and so t.ir are our minds from being inte¬ 
rested by them in proportion to their power over the 
gie.it constituents ot our well being. 

^V'e tail not to reap ilie just fruits of our ignorant 
conduct. I’ltc arts, from vvliii'lt such important ac¬ 
commodations are derived, lemain, by this means, in 
a rude state; and far le-s productive of those im¬ 
portant advantages than lliey would have become 
under a more careful, anti general consideration. 

It is not going too far, to .say that this conduct is 
eminently expressive ot bad taste as well as of im¬ 
prudence. 'We have made a divisitm of the arts into 
what we call the elegant, or liberal, aitd the inelegant, 
illiberal, or common. And very few ot ns ever re¬ 
flect, tfial in the degraded class there are many in 
which far more ingenuitv, and far more address, and 
many more exquisite adaptations of means to ends are 
displayed, than in those which are dignified by our 
honourable name.s. We have often reflected how un¬ 
justly those names are applied, when we have heard 
the man who draws faces on a surface of two inches 
for a few guineas, and the man who scrapes a fiddle 
to a dancing party, dignified with the appellation of 
professors of the Fine Arts, while the manufacture of 
the most important commodities, often distinguished 
by the most complicated ingenuity, and requiring the 
utmost delicacy of execution, must be called vulgar, 
common, inelegant, illiberal, and so forth. 

We fall into our deception blindly enough, by con¬ 
founding two things that are siiificiently distinct. We 
overlook that which chiefly solicits the regard of the 
general contemplator, the nature of the art, and 
think only of the artist; without considering that the 
estimation of the artist depends not upon the beauty 
of the art, bVit'the difficulty of learning to practise it} 
and not upon the difficulty of practising the whole"'art, 
but upon tlie dillerent operations to which it can be 
reduced. If you can so divide the most complicated 
arts, that only a few simple operations are reqUiped«of 
each person engaged j you render the practice of the 
art cxtieniely cheap and contemptible, however intri¬ 
cate and ingenious the union of all the operations may 
be. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that a loaf of bread, 
prepared as it ndwf.jtem^s to our table, is a result of 
much more exqui^itp art, of more complicated inge¬ 
nuity, reqtj^ring the.'union of many more operations, 
and the,delicate aj>piilcat>on of many more of the 
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laws and aefents of nature, than the finest picture that 
ever was producpd. Less, however, of tliis ingenuity 
and delirary is due to any one man than to the autlto’r 
of the Irhe picture. Bui when we talk of the art of 
painting, and of the art of bread-making, it is the art 
itself, not the operators in the art of whom we speak. 
And it seems to he a signal perfection, not a defect in 
any art, to be reducible to this astoni.,hingu*ase anu 
certainty of execution. \ 

Such cousideratioiis, which appear nb'indaitly ob¬ 
vious, can hardly tail to convince any tn.ni Th.rt tlie 
useful arts have been most unjustly, "as well as un¬ 
wisely treated, in being expelled Iroin all liber.d and 
philosophical contemplation, while so mm h interest 
has been felt in tlie hne arts, which we indeed higlilv 
value, but which we certainly rank below the other, 
not only in utility but in dignity. 

If there be any of those arts in which man is more 
interested than another, if is the art of making the 
great article of subsistence—bread. In addition to 
the unrivalled utility of this art, it is an art of nitich 
ingenuity, and from the due ob-.ervation of which 
many improvements may be derived. When we con¬ 
sider that notwithstanding its many claims to aticiuion 
so little information has yet been commnnicated in 
books concerning it, we are of opinion tli.tt the public 
are highly indebted to Mr. Edlm lor this attempt to 
present them with a full account of the present state 
of the art of bread-ntaking. 

He lakes up the matter at a very early stage. He 
begins with an account of the natural history^ind cul¬ 
tivation of wheat. This was not of strict necessity, 
but it is perhaps satisfactory to contemplate the whole 
progress of the commodity, from its beginning to its 
end; and with the conciseness which i.-. here so judi¬ 
ciously observed, the part seems very wortliy of its 
place. The next stage of the progress from the lield 
to the table, is that to which the trade denominated 
the mealing trade refers. I'his comprehends the dif¬ 
ferent arts of presetVing and warehousing the grain, 
after it passes from the hands of the farmer imr> those 
of the merchant, and next tlie art of innnufacluring 
it into flour. These sre all very distinctly explained, 
. with the different machines, buildings, and iustru- 
meuts required for the various parts of the process. 
In this stage of the business, the chief purchases and 
sales are made which constitute what is named the 
corn trade. It is here, therefore, the author com¬ 
municates a few of the practical details of most im¬ 
portance in the trade, such as the history of the Corn 
Exchange in London, with the principal cules observed 
in that celebrated mart. 

The author next passes to the scientific part of the 
inquiry. He states and illustrates at considerable 
length the analysis of wheat-flour, as it has been as¬ 
certained by the labours of the chemist; with which 
are connected many good practical observations, and 
some attempts to draw new light from this analysis iii 
regard to the formation of bread. Of this kind is an 
experiment to prove that starcb, isinglass and sugar, 
may be tnade into a light poroq^.-bread. The analysis 
of yeast is next added j and'sooie Experiments to ^rove 
that the fermenting principle JtMides in the carbonic 
acid .gas* The author is then .'prepared *to state the 


tlicory of fermentation in bread; which he docs very 
clearly and distinctly. It would an.swcr very little 
purpose to give an abstr.ict of it here. It agrees in 
most particulars with that given by the most cele¬ 
brated ehcmist.s, a.s that, for example, in the valuable 
system of Or. Thomson. The paiiiculnrs howevef, 
arc more nnnute than as st.iled in geiiei.il by i-liomists, 
as bec'.ime a trcatiM* expre'.sly on the siili'not of 
!)read ; .and they tire stated in a mote popular Ibriii. 

On the |)reparation of bre.id, the .subject (o whieli 
the author next proceeds, he commnnietiies verv 
copious and minute ini’orm.ilion. He divule.s bic.al 
into three kinds; 1. Uiili-avened bread; LiMveiied 
bread, and ;5. Carbottic bre.id, as ho teims it; that is, 
bread termenled with* ve.ist, or anyftiher siiltstance 
containing caiBonic acid ga.s. 'I'liereare various kinds 
of bread under each of ihe-.e division.s, of which lie 
gives a particular account, and the modes of tlieir 
prcp.)r.stii)n. Tlie detail of the baker’s operations in 
this coEiilry is very particularly given, with many 
gootl observations. 

Hitherto the author hjs treated only of bread made 
Irom the flour of wheat. He now comes to treat of 
other substances which may be employed for the same 
use, bailey, oats, buckwheat, rye, pease, beans, 
potatoes, maize, rice. Some information is commu¬ 
nicated respecting the nature titid eultivtiviou ot each 
of tliose vegetables, and the motles arc described 
which have in various limes and places been em¬ 
ployed for preparing them to answer the purpose of 
bread. Many hints are liere aftbrdetl which may often 
lie turned to great advantage; and processes are 
pointed out fur making <1 good and palatable bread 
from many substance.s besides wheaten flour; or at 
least with a small mixture of that itigrcdiciit. Ho 
eommnnicatcH information inspecting a diflcrcnt kind 
of substitutes for bread, as bread fruit, yams, plan- 
tain.s, dates, figs, acorn.s, chesmits, cassava; and ho 
even points out a process by which turnips have been 
made into a very good bread. 

The information which he affords respecting the 
preparation and preservation of yeast must be very 
useful to multitudes of persons, who are so often 
very much at a loss for that useful substance; con¬ 
cerning the preparation Uw, and preservation of which 
so very little information is in general possessed. His 
description of the. structure and economy of a bake¬ 
house is very complete; and mtist be highly interest¬ 
ing to all those persons vs hbse taste loads them to de¬ 
sire knowledge respecting the preparation of one of 
the most important articles of human production. 
The last cliapter treats of the manner of regulating 
the assize of bread. This is not a circumstance of 
small importance. Into the policy of the practice the. 
author does not enter; but he explains very fully and 
clearly the whole of the present laws, and the present 
modes of proceedure. In an appendix arc contained 
several of the most useful tables connected with tho 
subject. 

■We Entirely agree with the author that such a work 
as the present has strong claims upon the curiosity of 
every man who would study a beautiful and irttcrest- 
ing branch of experimental philosophy. It is unne¬ 
cessary to state what claims it has upon the curiosity of 
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every ninii in wlinse chnractcr philanthropy is a ruling 
primaple. Wc are extretnuly happv to aJil that the 
iinpoitant subject has been taken up by a nun capable 
ol I renting it with great propriety, l ie is tlnironghly 
inaaler ol it; and in a subject of'Mlncli the details 
Were so scattered and so htile known thif is no insig¬ 
nificant merit. He is iienides a man of judgement, 
and has very happily disjiosed of his malerials in that 
Ibrin in w’hich they are likely to be most useful. 
Kvery thing in the laiok is plain ami perspicuous. It 
is thrown into the most popular form, and calculated 
to be universally, and highly useful. The author 
himself s.ifs veiy justly, “ that tlie frugal housewife, 
wlio would enjoy the luxury of eating good unadul¬ 
terated breatl, dias here such diVectinns given her, that 
witlt very little labour and tronblc,* she may soon 
learn to grind licr own wheat, separate the flour from 
the bran, and make it up and bake it into bread. To 
captains of ships, to military n>en, and such who 
travel into tiiifreciuentcd regions, where, if any bread 
is to be procured, it is in general execrable, sucli 
plain and easy instructions ^re laid down for making 
good bread, as cannot fail (f being easily put in prac¬ 
tice. Even the baker, who.e habits and education 
do not lead him to investigate sixfculaiive d(x;trincs 
and opinions, may find several observations that will 
prove serviceable in the prosecution of his bosincss.” 
So much are we disposed to coincide with this last 
position, that we consider it a great misfortune that 
more ptiins are not taken to instruct the workmen in 
every branch of business beyond the beatcu track of 
their daily operations; to suggest to them more com¬ 
prehensive principles, and to afford them subjects of 
comparison, bycsliewing them such difierent modes 
of performing the same things as may have been 
practised in other times and places. These are cares 
entirely omitted, but from which great improvements 
might naturally be expected. In mentioning the 
pains tlie author liad taken to render the book capable 
of being generally useful, he says, “ I trust such a 
view has been given of the art, that if every bakers 
apprentice, throughout the United kingdom, was to 
be presented with a copy of tliis little book on signing 
Itis indentures, he would thereby attain a better and 
more scieuiific view of his business than he could 
possibly learn in a whole life of illiterate practice, by 
following the old routine, which passes without im¬ 
provement from one generation to another ; and thus 
a new order of men would arise, who by filling up 
the imperfections, and correcting by practice the 
errors lierein, would have the satisfaction of estab¬ 
lishing the art on a solid foundation, and thereby 
render their business truly respectable.” Tliat such 
would in a very high degree be the tendency of the 
thing here recommended, we entertain not a doubt. 
VVe have only to add that the public is very much in¬ 
debted to Mr, £dlin for the pains he has taken to dis¬ 
seminate information respecting a branch of the nio^t 
important of all manufactures, the manufacture of 
food; aud we trust Uiat his laudable exertieus will 
soon find imitators in ail the other useful arts. 

t. 


7'/ic tnffrno of Dmiic AVigk'en, Cunto T. — Xfll, 
If’Uh ii Translntion in EiiglUli IMiyik Ko’sr, .Vn/ev, 
««(/ a J,ifL‘ of the /liithor. tly the tleiy Henry 
Francis Cary, .^..1/. Sto. 8s. Ciirpentn .^ London, 
180.5, 

The Diviiia Coniedi.i of Danie Iw.s been by great 
judges ill poetry accounted the most siiblimi- of all 
Italian nf)ems, ami one ot tin- gieate.sl eiliji is of poetic 
genius fn any langw.igc. Milton, who was extremely 
eonver.lmt with ihe poets bi'th ancient and modern, 
and certainly most c.'ipabic of appreciating their 
beauties, gives the higlicst proof ot his admiration 
of Dilute, by allusions to Ins writings in his lesser 
poems, ami by various imitations ot the Divina Co¬ 
media ill his Paradise laist. ilut while this work of 
Dante has been so much admiied by those capable pf 
conipreliendihg its beauties, it still lemaiiis, in spke 
of the labours of commentators and trau.slators, less 
generally understood and known than any other poem 
of equal merit. The nature of the subject, the man¬ 
ner in which the fable is comiuoted, and the style in 
wliicli it is written, have all conspired to produce thi.s 
eflect. The outline of the story is the same with that 
of the sixth book of the Eneid, only with this dif¬ 
ference, that in the Encid the Iiero visits the world of 
spirits, wherc.is here the poet him.sclf undertakes the 
journey, and is accompanied a certain way by the 
writer of the Eneid as liis guide. The whole has an 
allegorical mystical meaning; we meet with virtues, 
vices, !kc. personified, ami assuming such appearances 
of angrfs, lions, wolves, &c. as seemed, in the author's 
idea, most proper to represent their qualities. From 
this plan of |bolding out a double meaning in every 
circumstance, the mind of the reader is kept conti¬ 
nually on the stretch, and yet all his ingenuity and at¬ 
tention will scarcely be sufficient to enable him to 
follow the allegory without tlie assistance of a learned 
commentator to quicken his comprehension, and lead 
him by the short way of a foot-note to the meaning 
of what be reads. It is not to be wondered that 
poems written on this plan should be chiefiy read and 
relished by amateurs in poetry, and that the Divina 
Comedia, as well as the Fairy Queen, should be much 
less known than many poems of inferior merit. 

In the Divina Comedia, there is besides another 
very fruitful source of obscurity. It abounds with 
allusions to persons and events which took place in 
Italy at the time when Dante lived. We meet in the 
region of spirits with the patrons, the lovers, the 
misers, &c. &c. of Florence, Home, and other parts of 
Italy. Howavar interesting such personages might 
have been to the cotemporaries and countrymen of 
Dante, to whom their names and history were fami¬ 
liar, they are neither known to the readers of other 
ages and countries, nor sufficiently conspicuous to 
excite much curiosty about their private hittoiy. 
llie mighty descendants of Anchises, the fathers and 
heroes of imperial Rome, seem to os properly placed in 
a sublime description of the shades below; and adding 
dignity and interest to it by their presence: but the 
personages who flourished at Florence, at Venice, at 
Pad&a,. in the thirteenth century, made so insignificant 
a figure in the histeny of this world, that we rather 
despise tbe*poet who is ocenpied only by such iocon- 
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siderable objects !n the world of spirits. The fame of 
Dante certainly owes mnch to Koscoe, who Itas so tli- 
ligeiifiy employed himself in dij^^ir.g up the reniaiii'* 
of the dlalinns of those times from nmoiig the ruhhish 
wheic they have for ages been buried. 

TIte style of Dante contribiites not less than any 
other circiimstance.s to render him diflienlt of being 
understood. For the early period at whiehJie wrote, 
his language is allowed to be in many instlnces un¬ 
commonly elegant, and it is questioned whether any 
succeeding Italian author has surpassed him m dignity 
tmd energy of style ; yet still many passages arc so 
obscure, his expressions so uncommon, and his con- 
.structions so harsh, that some of them have been 
neatly abandoned by bis commentators in despair, 
while about the meaning of other p.tssages there are 
strenuous disputes. lie professed to write in tlie 
ctnnmon language of the country, and tlius his ex¬ 
pressions, although more energetic, and more forcible 
at the time when written, are also often ohsenre from 
the exact import of the phrase no longer remaining 
the same. 

Tliese causes have contributed to render the Divina 
Comedia lc»s known than almost any other poem of 
the same merit; and the brilliant flights of imagina¬ 
tion wliich it contains are nearly lost to the world; 
from the obscurities tlirown around them. The trans¬ 
lations of this poem into the other languages of Eu- 
r<i>{)e have fallen far short of the original. It was not 
till lately that the whole was translated into English 
by Mr. Uuyd. To that gentleman's tr.'inslailton Mr. 
Cary objects, that it takes so great a latitude in its in¬ 
terpretation as to atlurd very little as.sistance to those 
wliu may be inclined to study that poem in the origi¬ 
nal. The same objection may be formed to the poeti¬ 
cal translation of every author where the translator 
attempts not only to render the meaning known, but 
also to transfuse its spirit. Mr. Cary states it as the 
object of his work tw form an easy introduction to 
such as are desirous of forming an acquaintance with 
(he Italian poet himself. In this view his work cer¬ 
tainly has merit, for it is in general extremely literal. 
Hut in anotlicr passage lie prn|x)ses also another object: 

In the ensuing pages I have aimed at not only ad¬ 
ding to the original text a translation so faithful, as, 
with the assistance of notes, to enable one moderately 
skilled in the Italian tongue to understand niy author, 
but at producing a work which shall not be totally 
devoid of interest to the mere English reader.” We 
are afraid that Mr. Cary has fallen considerably short 
of this latter object. His blank verse 49 often very 
barsh, dhd at times so obscure that we have been 
obliged to have recourse to the Italian on the opposite 
page for the interpretation. In rendering the original 
nhnost word for word, lie has sometimes forgotten 
(liat a phrase abundantly complete in Italian is very 
imperfect in English from the difference of the con¬ 
struction , Of these defects our readers will be enabled 
to judge from two passages which be himself points 
-out as particularly elegant, and which he also quotes 
as tests of the merit of a Spanish translation. On 
them, therefore, it is to be presumed be hestdWed 
particular pains. The first passage is die conclusion 
of the affecting story of Francesca and herlovrr: 

VOL. V. 
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Then tiirning 1 to tin in iiiv spfech address'd, • 

Aiul thus ‘ I'liiiicc'.c.i! your s.id faiii 

K\e(i to tear» iiu urivf and puv iiioiv''.. 
itiil Ivll me ; in the lime o( your sweet si^lis, 

Ily what, and how lo'.c giMiitcd, lli.il \e knew 
Yoiir let uiietTiain wishes?’ blic re|ili>'il; • 

‘ No gtcaler grief than to remember dais 
Of jov, when iiiiit’ry is ai liaiitl 1 Thai kens 
'i'liy Icarn'd insiinctor. ^'ei so eagerly 
If iliun art Uiit lu know the primal root, 

From wliencc onr love ,'r.i! hemp, I wdl do, 

As one, who weeps and nils his tala. One day 
For onr deliplu we read of L.incx-lnt, 

How inin line thrall'd. Alone we werF, ai.d ti* 
Suspioion near us. Ofitimis by that reading 
(fur eves were drawn logetlier, .ind Alie hue 
Fled Irom^oiir alter'd elieek. fbit at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile w'- taad. 

The wished smile, so r'i|)tm<>nsly ki.a'tl 
Hv one so deep in lore, ll-.en he, wlio ne'er 
Front me sh.dl separate, at once niy li|)S 
All ireiiihling kis.s'd. The book and writer boiU 
W ere love's purvejors. In iis leaies that dav 
\Vc read no more.’ JiVliile llins one siiirit ipake. 

The Ollier wail'd so sorely, that hcart-siriuk 
1 thronph eompassion fainiinp, seem'd not f.ir 
From death, and like a corpse fell to the ground." 

Tlie other passage is the description of fortune so 
much admired: 

*' He, whose iranseendant wisdom jiasses all. 

The heavens creating, gate them riiiiHg powers 
To guide them; so that each part shines to each. 
Their light in equal distribution pour'd. 

By simibtr appointment he ordain'd 
Over the world's bright images to rule 
Su|>criiitendence of a guiding hand 
And general minister, whicii at duf time 
May citange the cmjtty vantages of life 
From race to race, from one to other's blood, 

Beyond prevention of man's wisest care: 

Wiicreforc one nation rises into sway, 

Anotlier languishes, e’en as her will 
Dixtrces, ironi ns conceal'd, as in the grass 
7'he srr|)eiit train. Against her nought avails 
Your utmost wisdom. Site with foresight plans. 
Judges, and carries on her reign, as theirs 
The other powers divine. Her changes know 
None intermission; by necessity 
She is made swift, so rrcqiicnt come wlio claii* 
Succession in her favours. This is she. 

So execrated e'en by tliose, whose debt 
To her is rather praise ; they wrongfully 
With blame requite her, and with evil word; 

But she is blessed, and for that recks not: 

Amidst the other primal lieings glad 
Rolls on her sphere, and in her bliss exults.** 

A prose translation of the Divina Comedia, we an® 
apt, with tlic late Earl of (Jrforcl, to account a dcside* 
mtum in our language wliich cannot be supplied by 
one in verve. Eillier the verse must appeal harsh and 
rude, or it must be far from literal. Mr. C.irv, how¬ 
ever, merits thanks for the light he has thrown on 
diese seventeen cantos. His Life of Danie collects 
together the few incidents of that poet's transactions 
which are known. He appears to have studied the 
original very assiduously, anJ to understand it^well. 
We would recommend to him to favour the public 
with a correct translation of the Divina Comedia in 
prose with mure ample notes. 

3 Z 
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^1! Erritrsi'nn tn the Jli^^hliinds of Scotland and the 

J't'ii- h !,u.U'', ii.lh liui.HiCticiis, Di H'l ipilnii.s, and 

III!•, Ilui1 1 Hitliii tcal Jtul'i, I. <;’• .Uajuauii. 

i,■•1,1.1111, ll.O.). 

A!'*,".' the mi'.neyoii"! loi;rs in Si’ni'.ind wliit'i have 
plisncly i:eeii prtseiu.’il to i!u' i-sililic, ;in<l ilic rc.itly 
b'hI ti>‘<iUeiU ililercniir'-e ni one p.irl ol knv^doiii 
"A’liii tilt, ‘•.iior, 'VO .iro iiiik' jiR'i.'arci! lo ( xpvct niuoli 
tiiteriainincm fVoin ilie nvie ti,;i riiliu-ot an exciii- 
jii'in, which (!ov> not pivioii.'l to .inv tiiither nhjoit 
tiiaii a relation nt'di.iiii.iiy otrnrioncv-., and a descrip¬ 
tion nt til’.’ api'var.n'oos ol nalnio Hhioli are fticees- 
ni'iiy pu’sci'.fc'd. Jki.v lo.iny Ir.i.vl'ors have passi-tl 
Iroin Loni’oii io linetary, and ittmind again to the 
nieiioj/olis aiior^visiiing liic lakes! How often has 
e'Cry -oenc v/liieli ou'ins on tin* route lijeii described 
l.oih l yinale and female toinist-! 'ihe incidents of 
inns a.id roads which can iiccur in the present state of 
♦ocieiy can be too hitle varied to merit atiy attention} 
and wlnt can be found in the manneis of the people 
or tlie si’etics of nature wliicli the pen atiJ the pencil 
J avc not alieady made "oner.illy known r 

Yet howeter trite such snl^ects may appear, it is 1 
iiiill I'lOSsible. for the mart of getuns to llirow ati air of in¬ 
terest around them. E'eiithose who are best acipiatntcd 
with the scenes and manners described may find no 
s.n.ill eiiiei tainnient in learniiift the impression which 
tt.ey may have made on an intcHigcnt traveller, and 
111 comparing his sentiments with their ow n. 'Jmnists, 
however, seem rarely aware of the cin tinislarice from 
which alone the description of well kiKo.vn places and 
mainicis can derive any inlere-t. hither Irom want 
of <ibservation or intelligence they neglect to infoim 
ns of the iinpress|pn maile on flieir iniiuls hj; the siir- 
roumling objects, and the hook of their travels is 
merely a joutnal of the diiineis tltey cat, the vexations 
the}'encountered from waiters and drivers, and such 
circumstances as most nearly all'cctedtlie passing coin- 
lurts of the little heroes of their talc. 

Without attributing any gieat depth of observation 
to Mr. Mawman, or any peculiar and striking charms 
to his alescriptions, vve must own ourselves not a little 
gratilied by tlic perusal of hiscxcnrsioii. He sets out 
with another dliicm of London to view the unwonted 
scenes of open fiehls, expanded lakes, and lofty moun- 
lams, hrom the Mansion-house, the Hank, and the 
Exchange, to Inverary and the magnificent mountains 
of Argyleshire, we are briefly informed of the succes¬ 
sive objects that passed before his review; and we are 
enabled from his observations to form a pretty accu¬ 
rate idea of the impression they made on two intelli¬ 
gent citizens of London. Mr. Mawman's notices of 
the places lit; successively passed are short; he docs 
not harass ns with his bills ot fare, and the adventures 
ot the kitchen, and the stable; and if any of bis niti- 
dents are trifling, or the descriptions insipid, the 
rentier has this consolasion that they are soon over, 
lilr. M.«wman docs not greatly worry us with senti¬ 
mental reflections, that lime and mortar of modern 
tours} and if he doe’s at times Sterni:^, the ebullitions 
of his feelings excite a sensation very diflerent from 
disgust|Or ill-nature. I’o moralize, indeed, Mr. M. 
his a very evident itch, and the emperor Severus and 
many other personages who have flourished in Great 
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1 nrit.tin excite some sage observations. The reflections 
j oil ambition excited by ilie mention of Severns, will 
I aflbrd oiir readers a specimen of Mr. M. s talcvit in 
' this way; / 

*• It is well known tli.il York was the sMt of govern- 
niviit in this island imdcr the Ronuiis, and that in this 
cil y the emperor Severns died, h has been justly observed, 
'ivs fiibbon, ‘ ib.it the I'os-es-ion of a tlir'nie could never 
vet iillbid .'pasting sjuslaetion to an ambitions mind. He 
!ku1 Ihtii .-/l tilings, as he said liimself, but all was of little 
value.’ Itlis the misftirtnno of strong faenhics, vvlien dis¬ 
tracted «lin cares and oppressed will) age and infirinines, 
to feel llic most melancholy depression ; .md to fore'et the 
.s|)rightline'*5 of youth, the fair cheeks and the full eye.s of 
eliildliood, their v.nly years of earelcss gayetv and vivid 
hopes; their deli.,htiid mnments in ni.iturilv, -if ‘ fnlncssof 
heart’ and pride of vieiory; and while, in spirit .softened 
to the lowness of a child, they are exposiii" to those around 
them their weakness by nnavailmg coinplamts, thev ima¬ 
gine themselves displaying the vvisdum of sages.” 

Throughout the work arc interspersed not a finv 
Latin quotations, which shew Air. Al.’s acquaintance 
with the Classics, and various p.i.ssages I'rom history 
sliew that he has traver.'ed the island not only iu hn 
chaise, but also in the page of the historian and anti¬ 
quarian, The reader, however, must not be alarmed 
at these notices; lor our author gives his iravcl.s of all 
Uiiicls sliortly. Some anecdotes are cnterl.tining, and 
the style is in gener.il snlHcicntly perspieituns, al- 
ihough Mr. M. not unfrequently shew.s an inclination 
to be very elegant aiul even sublime. 

The description of Edinburgh, will give onr readers 
a pretty distinct idea of Air. M.'s m.'umer throughout 
the tour: 

“ Ou Thursday noon we arrived at the capital of Scot- 
kind, sealed n|joii it’s three liiil.‘=, at (he distance of two 
miles from the southern shore of tltc Firth of Forth. On 
our approach from Ix'ith, as vve viewed on each side of the 
road the many ele'j,ai\t now simie-houscs, tlichro.’d expanse 
of vv.iter oil onr iijihi, Sali“l)i’.r} -crags .md Arthur’s-seat on 
our lelt. Holy rood-house, (’:ihuu-h!!l with it’s observatory, 
Hume’s monument, the new and oid towns, and the c.isilc 
towering upon a lofiv precipitous rock, screened bv the 
Pentlaiid and ('orsimphiiie-lulls "ptcad before,—vve were 
struck viitb a siiecv.ssion of scenery the most singular and 
romanlie imaginable, lilling the mind with the sublime im¬ 
pression of the peculiarity, the vastiicss, and the grandetir 
of the city. 

“ The castle existed long before the town. The Caledo¬ 
nians settled unrler it for safely in those ages, when personal 
security was oira of tltc chief cares of life. To this cir¬ 
cumstance may be ntlributcd the unwholesome practice of 
so many fuiiiilies living under one roof; but now, that the 
necessity no loiter exists, the city of Edinburgh (Ijke that 
of lamdon) ibrms but the smallest iiart of the nieiropolis. 

•• Edinbiir.di seems not to have nourished, until the year 
l4.'lG; from this time the importance of Perth, which be¬ 
fore had been the capital, began to diminish. But the 
great improvements which have rendered the former so 
pre-eminent, coiiiinciiccd onlv iu 17.^3 y and the building 
of the new town did not begin till 1767 . Since this date 
few places in l£ufope have experienced. so rapid a growth 
in opulence and ^ncral-improvement. 

“ We saw Holyroodrhoiise with it’s gallery of fifty yards 
in length, and ten id breadth, containing the supposed por¬ 
traits t^f all the ScotMi kiogs, not fewer than one hundred 
and eleven in number saw likewise the stain upon the 
floor, allegedetQ'bavc bcea'made by the blood of Rizzio. 
^ 6i • ■ ■ 
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Tins outrage towards Marv, for he was stabbed in her pre¬ 
sence without regard either to licr honour or her person, 
sccius'vio have retuleied her totallv regardless ol' her fiuiire 
fame;'Sand to ha^. been the forerunner of her sli.inieless 
public mid private eoiiduet, and of, the uiijusc assiiniptiun 
of power exereiacd by I'^lixubetii in putting her to de.iili. 

We visited tfic parliaiiient-liotisc, and were inneh in¬ 
terested by the sight of the lihraiy, said to lie one of the 
most valuable of any in the Uiiited Kingdolh. On our 
enir.inc e, we felt a rcwveucc for the liierarv regains of so 
tnant wise and great men, and regarded tins as one of the 
' sliriiies where all ilic relies of tlie ancient saitils full of 
true wu.loii:, are prcserverl and reposed.’ We were deepiv 
ii;i|)n>';ed willi ihe belief that otic of the best legaeics', 
W’liieli man ean be(|uealh to posterity, is a hook eiilTt ened 
with innociiit meriiuient, or stored svith information of 
soliil and extenswe utility. 

“ Vs'e eouid not eonieniplate this iiohle lihrary, without 
rclleetiug upon what learnnig had done lor Srotland witliin 
the last tliiily years. 'Praee lier hark to the d.ijs of Ihi- 
chaiian, and slie will be fiitnid distinguished ,nuon.>st the 
Icariicd nations: but a long iuti-rval uf roaiparalwe oh- 
sinrity ensued, beluie -.'.lie revived her claims to u.uioua! 
fame, wdiirh :ue now incoulestible. What an .ige of jilii- 
losophy, critieisiii, history, do we ili.n’oter in the eoiiteiii- 
porary woiks of Ilume ami Uobertsou, of Ihsd, lleatiie, 
(•regory, (lerard, (’.unnbill, Feigussoii, Suiuh, .Stuart, 
K.iiiiies, Dalrvuiple (lord llailes), Bl.ur, Henry, Watson, 
and Millar! M'iio would not he inclined to adopt ilie 
eoiiiplimcnt paid bv I.aird Orford in his ‘ Ifoval and r^oble 
Authors" to the hier.nure of Seoiland, at a time when few 
of the above names had appeared. ‘ 1 am not enough 
versed,' savs that courtly wriier, ‘ in them (the Scntisli aii- 
thors) to do jiisiiee iti writers of the most accon^ilislied na¬ 
tion in Jwiro|ie; the iwlioti to which, if any one rouutrv 
is endowetl with a snperioiir partition of sense, I should he 
inclined to give the preference in that pariieular.' 

" 1 he progress of tlie medical school of Ivliiihurgh has 
undoubtedly contributed much to the fame of Caledonian 
literature. It commeneed from small beginnings in the 
early pan of last ceiituiy, before which time medical edu¬ 
cation vvas usually completed at I.«ydeii. A splendid list 
of eminent names might be produced in honour of tliis 
Bcliool; but it is sullicicnt praise that it was long conducted 
by a Cullen, a Moino, a Gregory, and a Black ; and that 
it has sent forth jiliysicians and surgeons who have diffused 
the cretlit of it’s name over the southern part of the island, 
os well as through many jiarts of the distant world. The 
range of instruction has indeed been so extensive, that tlie 
professors may adopt the language of the poet, 

‘ Quae regio in lerris nostri non plena laborU ?’ 

“ This library possesses, jointly with the university-li¬ 
braries, the privilege of receiving a copy of every book en¬ 
tered at Stationers’ Hall; but as copv-right is secured by 
common-law, and us the union with Ireland bus reudered 
it necessary to increase the number of comes presenled by 
the publisher to eleven, few proprietors of valuable works 
choose to incur the expence; and hence this privilege is 
oaily becoming of less importanee. If the heads of each 
university were to order payment of one half of ihe reiail 
price, upon ail books of the value of five shillings and up- 
wanl, these desirable depositories of books would most pro¬ 
bably eoniinuc to be augmented by numerousaceessions. 

, "We were grieved to see the new college in the imper-i 
foct state in which it now appeanij^and more so to Ic.irn 
that it is not likely ever to be finished. • It is to be vvi.*.ln (l, 
that parhaii'.ent would grant assistance toward the cnmplc- 
tion of a structure which wouW.bfe tfje most splendid 
building probably of its kind, ^hkYever existed in an v age or 
oation. • ^ 

In our hasty ramble through this ihtcr|||^g city we 
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. noticed at it’s sontli-wcsiern exircmiiv ITcriol’s liospiial,* 
slaiuling jileasamly on a ri-ing ground, ,'n.| ci'inii'aiidini'j ,a 
j most agrcc.d)lc silvan scene.' The Innln.ivi iisjf li,,v.evci- 
has a verv formal appearance, wiiii round Iuiilis a* eaeli 
corner, which projecniig coiisitli'rably piodiice an .'uikwaid 
and heavy efiecr. The sciilpmre is ••xcelU ni, and ihe f.xc- 
cuiion appeared far lo exoved ilir tiv.sign. 

‘‘ III Our walk lo (his hospital, we had on the righi a ' 
near view of the stu|Kn(!ous .uvk upon wliivh the c.i'ile is 
hiilh. Wlio ean In-hold, vvillimil rc-giet, the winl of uin- 
forniily in the aililinons, which the old c.isiU' li.is lan-ly 
received f It’s |(!i tiire,s<]Mc heautv indeed i.s .so inncli in- 
jnreil by iluni, llial we coidd not hvl|) wisliing'the li-st 
wind which blew might sweep ihi-in away.* 

‘‘ In tile new town the rcgi-itvi-onicc, ,t hnildlni’; 
lahli caleulated foi the pif-M-rvaliun ofolliv j'ul'l'.c K" 
the cMcisv-of.ifc, St. ,\iulri’w's clnnch, and ihe taw lira! — 
(the arch ol which is niiulv-fnc led were. 

ihoM,;!u, die only piiMa; vdiliccs dc'-'-nIn.: it (j.’.-ncnl.ii 
nolicv-. This hiidgc oicr ilic iioitii-hn h lom—i!il'.,| uj;!) 
water, hilt now .Jiaiiud i ••ind an iiiiiiicnse inct.n.' t’anniii of' 
the e.ifili dll'!; nji (or die Idund.iilon of tin- ho.i .i s, at con¬ 
venient di-lances, Connell old an-l new i'dinlui'gli. The 
l.i'lir hciiu*. s-nlircly < oi^-.lin(!('d of i\tt Hcnt wline stone, 
and agiccahlv to inodcin rules of svininetrv tmd conve- 
iiience, lor uiiilormnv, elc;j;aiicc, and I isle is Inndlv lii h*. 
|>nralleilvd. The foiincr, from ii's lofiv silmition, woiilih 
naturally he one of the sweetest placi, in the wiidd. lint 
alas! no good is tinmixed: houses litertillv heaped oin* 
upon another, water '•family su|)plied, and jieople not 
niueh hahituated to cleanliness, render it, while it delights 
the eye, most powcrfnllv offensive to the nostrils of stran^ 
gers. As things are, it Is eeit.iinlv not ‘ one of the swceleM 
places in the world.’ 

“ One difference strikingly distinguishing this capitaf 
from laindon is, that here we do not ohiervc in the streets' 
a single female, • who buys this day’^ineal with the price 
of last night’s sin.”' , 

V 

The concluding ob.servation cannot fail to excite the 
most pleasing feelings in every IVlcml of female ho¬ 
nour ! Is it then possible, that in the second capital 
of Great Britain, woman so strictly rniiintaiiis that 
{leculiar virtue on which the dignity of her sex so 
much depends > From an earnest desire for the im¬ 
provement of the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
ought we not strenuously to advise every citizen of 
London to carry his wife, daughters, and sons to 
visit a place where such examples of pure virtue will 
be presented before their eyes ? Perhaps, indued, 
they may be quite as much edified by the representa¬ 
tions given of the fact by such obia iiit" travellers as 
Mr. Mawman. 


I'GBMIGN. 

Memoire stir Irs Relations Cunimcrcialcs tics r.tnls-Unh 
aw. I' /InglctciTr. Par Is: Ciloj/rn Talleyrand. 
Jill ii I JiisUfiit Naliotial, Ic l.> Heiminal, /In. ». 
Siiiii il un lissui sur les /iviiiitagrs iirvtirer ilc C’o/o- 
tiie.t Kautillcs dans les CirvoaslaiuTs firi-ii'iites. Pm’ 

Ir tiiniie Auteur. Lu a t'Insttlut, k 15 Messidor, 
.III. 5. Sfii. 24. DchoJ/r, Isiinhii, liSO.’i. 

2. Essai sur les /Ivantages a letirer dn colanii’s nouf 
relies dans les cireonstances presrntes .—As the review 
of the former of these tracts, and that of tht| present 
were intended originally to form but one article, w* 
must beg our readers lo bear in mind the observations 
which were made on the preceding occiuioD, and t«> 
3 z2 
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Hpply to the present such of them as may seem a l.ipie'!. 
' This tract begins not like the former, wiili a connnon 
place reflection j hot with a reflection of the deepest 
interest, adding what is no trivial circuniitanee, the 
anthoiity of all Talleyrand’s acuteness and ohserva- 
tiwi), to the other proofs of its solidity and justness. 

“ The men,” says lie, " who have meditated upon 
tlie relations which unite colonies, and their mother 
countries together ; those who are accnstoincd to read 
trom afar political events in their causes, have long 
foreseen that the American colonies will one day 
separate from their mother countries; and by a na¬ 
tural tenderhty, whicli the vices of the Europeans 
have but too much accelerated, will either form a po¬ 
litical union amcpig themselves, or a connection with 
the neighbouring continent. Thus it v decreed by 
that force of things which marks out the destiny of 
states, and which nothing is able to resist.” 

licside.s the reasons which all the other countries of 
Europe, connected with the colonies, have to devise 
measures to escape the disagreeable consequences 
■which might result from this inevitable event, France 
has motives of a nature peCuliarly urgent. Her 
American colonies are already given op to ruin and 
desolation. Without dissuading any elVoit.s which 
may be thought requl.site to re-establish order, and 
the influence of the mother country, in those 
plates; “ would it not be advisable,” says Talley¬ 
rand, (I'his was written about the year I7y,'>) “ in 
the mean time, to turn our eyes to other countries, 
where we may prepare the establishment of new co. 
Ionics, with which our bonds of connection will be 
more natural, more useful, and more durable 1 For it 
is impossible that pur internal system of government 
^ould not produce in onr external relations, changes 
*ivhich are .inalogous to lt.seif.” In proof of this he 
proceeds to advance some reflections upon the spirit, 
and tendency of the different species of government, 
which are not tbs less instructive for containing a 
painted condemnation of that government of which 
the author is now a zealous minister. 

*' The necessary eflect of a free constitution is a 
perpetual tendency to regulate every thing both within 
itself and without, for the interest of the haman 
apreirs. 

“ The necessary eflect of an arbitrary government 
is a perpetual tendency to regulate every thing, both 
within itself and without, for the particninr interest 
tij' Ihone icho goxeru. 

“ In consequence of these opposite tendencies, it 
>is incontestiblu that nothing in common can lung exist 
witli reg.’ird to the means, since nothing in common 
exists with regard to the object.” 

The peculiar circumstances of the French American 
colonies thus afford one peculiar motive to France for 
turning her attention to new situations for colonies 
the peculiar circumstances of France herself afford a 
second. Into the explanation of this second motive 
Talleyrand enters at great length. The point which 
lie endeavours to establish is, that a revolution, such 
as that of France, leaves in a country a great many 
individu^s of diflereut descriptions, for whom the 
•utlet of 8 new colony » a most desirable circam- 
siauce, 


" * Tontes [nutations, dit Machiavi'l, fournlssrnt dc 
‘ qiioi on fairc unc autre.’ Cc nnrt vst jnt-iv ct j)rofo,nd. 

“ 1^11 ffi’rt, sans parlcr tlv-s h.iincs qii'flh", cterpfsent et 
dus motifs lie venjyancv qnV-lIvs tlvix sent dan.s les/mes, Its 
revolutions qoi out tout reiniie, cesivs snr-toiit auxquelles 
tout Ic nmndi' a pris part, lui.ssent, apri-s cllc.s, une iti- 
f|uivtiidc g(;in.'r;ilv dans Its esprits, un besoin de tnouve- 
ment, nnc disposition v.-iujiic aus entrrpriscs basardciises, 
ct uucainlution dans Ics idves, tpii tend sans ccsse a changer 
et it dt'irujpe. 

“ f'vl i est vrai, sur-ioiit quand la rdvolution s'est faite an 
noin do la libcritf. ‘ Un gouverneinent libra, dit Mon¬ 
tesquieu c'fsl il dire toujniirs Ofiitr, etc.’ Unc telle agnation 
lie pnuvatit pas etre etoufl'ec, il faiit la regler; il iaut qu’eile 
s'exerce non aus de|icns, niais an profit <ln Iwnhcnr public. 

A pres Ics crises rt.^'ohitionnaires, il est des hoinnies 
fatigues ct vieillis sous I'linpression du inalbenr, dont ii 
iaut cn quclniic soitc mjeuiiir I'ame. Il en e.st qui voii- 
droient nc plus aimer lour pays, a qni il faut fairc sentir 
[|u'hc‘urcuseineiit cela cst impossible. 

" I^e temps ctde honucs lois prodiiiroiit stilts doutc d'heu- 
rciix cliaugeincns ; mais il faut aussides itlalilisseincns rom- 
biiK^s a\rc s.tgossc ; car le poiivoir des lois est bornd, et to 
letups deiriiit iiidifieremtnetit le bien cl le mal.” 

The rapidity, with which all the discordant princi¬ 
ples left by 3 revolution in North America di.stippeareil, 
was owing to the circumstances of that country being 
those of a new colony. This gives a clear view of 
the propriety of engaging the discoidant spirits in 
France in similar circumstances, which as they are 
not to be found at home, as in America, arc to be 
sought for abroad. 

There tenues after this observation a sketch of the 
jiiotives which seem to have led to all preceding pro¬ 
jects of coloni'zntion in the world. 'These motivc.s 
are all represented, and not very unjustly, ns foolish 
or wicked. Little use however is made of this sketch 
to illu.strate or confirm the principles which he after¬ 
wards lays down. Indeed so little instruction can be 
derived from former instances for the future direction 
of establishments of this sort, that this view of them 
in this place is little better than idle. 

His description of the various kinds of unsettled 
and dissatisfied spirits in France, for whom a change 
of scene would be desirable, is highly energetic. 

'* £t cciix qui, restds sculs, ont perdu, sous le fer de» 
ass.'issiiis, tout ce <|ui cmbellissoit pour eux U Icrre natale ; 
et ecus pour q^ui die est devenue infdconde, et ceox qui n’y 
truuvent que des regrets, et ceiix indiiie qui n'y troavent 
que des remords; et les homines qui ne peuvetii se resoudre 
a placer I’espi^rance la oil ils i$prouv6rent le malbeiir; et 
cette multitude dc nialades poliiiques, ces caracl^rcs in- 
flevibles qu’aucun revers ne peut pllcr, ces imaginations ar- 
dentes qu’aucun *r.iisoimement ne ramdne, ces csprils fas¬ 
cines qii'aucun t^veiienicnt ne d^scnchantc; ct reux qui se 
trouvciU toujours tro|j resserrds dans leiir propre pays j et 
Ics s|HViilateiir8 avides et Ics aventureux: ct les hotnmea 
qm brfilent d'attacher leur imm it des ddcouvertes, k des 
fondiuions de villes, it des civilisations; tel pour qui la 
France constitu^ est encore trop agit^e, tel pour qni die 
est trop calme ; ceiix^ enfin qni ne peuvent se faire i des 
fgaux, ct ceux aussi qui ue peuvent se fiiire a aucune dd- 
peiidance.” 

He observes, with striking jastice. " that the art 
of puttifig men in their places is perhaps the first in 
the science of government; bat that unquestionably 
that of finding the place of the discontented is tfae 
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most ditficiilf.” He ailcU with a \ifw to liis present 
project, Y that to •present to their iin.ijjinatioiis dii- 
tant, and Ytl-finiie prospects, on whicii their thoughts 
and desiresNiiiH' rest, is in Itis o|»iiiion one of the so¬ 
lutions of this political problem." Tlie idea is no 
doubt highly ingenious; and founded on a deep, spe¬ 
culative knowledge of hnni.in nature. It de.serves the 
praise too of great liberality and hmn.miiy. Bdl there 
are a thousand circnmst.tnces which leid \is i i 
question the jn.stncss of the application nt.tde C'f it by 
Talleyrand to France. He justly enough repels the 
suspicion that the heterogeneous clcnienis of the dis¬ 
contented spirits of France could nrit ciia!e.scc in a 
colonial establishment. But he no where .itiompts to 
prove that those inhabitants which it would be most 
ibr the intere.st of France to purge nlf, w'onld be those 
who would vcluntarily go to the cultirati.m ot .1 new 
teriitory. Those turbulent spinls who most wish for 
a change in their present circuni'-laiices, are those 
who winiid wish to rem.iin, ami to icap advantage 
from disoider. The ].il)oiii-, and trsiicjuillity of men 
clearing a new cmmiry to laise ilie m.Miis of sub- 
• sistence are not to their taste. 'I he p.iiieiit, and la¬ 
borious husbandman, where unhappy circnmstniu'cs 
pres.s upon him beyond endurance, is the man who is 
found the most eager 10 proceed to a situaiiuii of this 
kind. Witness the Scottish higlilander; while the 
restless, and seditious spirits ot onr luxurious and 
manufacturing towns are the least deposed of all men 
for emigration. But it is surely for the intere.st of no 
country to part with her laborious husbandmen.* 

But whatever be the opinion wc may entertain of 
the adaptation to the circumstances of France of that 
fcheme of colonization proposed to her by Talleyrand, 
the justness and profundity of his views respecting 
the laws which ought to unite the new colonies and 
the mother country, and to regulate their intercourse 
receive our entire and unlimited approbation, 'i'hey 
are drawn from those sound and comprehensive spe¬ 
culations on the proceedings of men in society which 
are foutideil on the most general and w'cll established 
fact.s, and consonant to the simplicity of nalua*, and 
that moral order of things which the best part of onr 
constitution so fondly anticipates. They are views 
however of that sort which the vulgar order of states¬ 
men so cordially hate, and try to make the vulgar 
order of men hate along with them, under the appel¬ 
lation of speculative. These are the empirics in po¬ 
litical affairs, of whom Lord Bacon speaks > and w ho 
oppose the results of a narrow, imperfect, partial, and 
ill-guided experience, to the results of an Experience, 
enlarged, comprehensive, systematic, and enlightened, 
'i'he affairs of the world during the last fifteen years 
have read important lectures on this subject. But the 
lightest heads are not the most easily stopt after a 
sufficient impulse. Uur statesmen of ex|)erience, it 
seems, have not yet bad experience enough. Their 
adversaries are losing no time in providing more for 
tliem. They are conquering the world with the re¬ 
sources deriv.ed from the principles derjded under the 
name of .speculative; while the unenlightened ad¬ 
herence to maxims invented in a diflqrent age, and 
the want of wisdom to frame maxicM itdapj;^ to the 
actual state of things is contributing, fast to U)f^ the 


w’orld into disorder, and to give that success and 
ascendancy to rogues and usurpers which every honest 
man deplores. ’I'he rules which Talleyrand recoor- 
nieiicN for regulating the comieciion between the new 
Fieiicli colonies which he proposes, and the mother, 
couiitiy, are Eo much .aecording to the principles of 
nature, and of the most sound and enlightened phi- 
losojiby, that his aiiihority iu this c.ise is truly valn- 
ib!o ; ii.s his place and employment will no doubt have 
a 1 ridueiice on many people on whom the most con- 
clnsire reasons would make little impression. 

" .M.iis fjiifls scToiit Ics liens entre ees coloiii* nnuvcili'v 
el la France ? I.'hisioirc od're des rcsiiluils frappans pour 
decider I .1 (picsiion. L's «C(ilonies (Jrecfpie| dtoient iiidi*- 
iicndanics ; ellts |)iospererenl an plus luiiit point. C'clics 
dc Rome t'lirent inoioors gouvernees; Icnrs progrds furent 
p^e^q IK mils, et leiirs noms nous soni a peine conniis. l.a 
soluiiun cst encore .aiijonid’hiii lii, inalgrc I .1 dill'drcnce des 
reinps el des kitifrfts, .le suis ipi'il ext dillicllede convaincrc 
des goiivenfeiiicns tpii lie sareiit pas soriir dc I’lliillitiicle, 
ipi'ils relireroiil le prix ile lours .ivanceset de Icur proieclioii 
.-.Ills rccniirir a des iois de eoiiir.iiiiic : iiitiis il csl certuiu 
i|ue riiiuavi bieii euteiidii iff deux pays est Ic vr.ii lien qui 
doit leii iiiiir; el ce lien cst bieii I'nrl lorsipi’i! y a aiissi ori- 
giiic cnnniiiine, il .se conserve nif'ine lorsqnc la force des 
arnies a depl.icc les relations. Cest ce qii’on appereoil vi- 
siblcnicnt (Ians l.i I.niiisiaiie, reside Fr.uie.iise quoiqiic sons 
la domination Hspa^j;nolc depnis pins dc trenie tins ; dans le 
Caiiadii, qiioi(pr.m pouvoir des Anglais dcpiiis le tiieniu 
nnnibre d'aiiiiecs: les colons dc ces dens pays out dte 
Fraiieais ; ils Ic snnt encore, et luie tendiiiice maiiife.ste Ics 
portc toujoiirs ver-i nous. Cest done sur la co.inuissance 
anticipce des iiuerets refiproqiics, forlities par ce lien si 
pui.ssaiit il’nrigine coinniune, qnc reinblisscnicnt doit dtre 
forind, er sur la force de cct interdt qii'il ftitit coiiipier pour 
cri reeiieillir l(‘s avaiilages. A line grande distance, lonte 
autre rapport devient, nrec le temps, illusoire, uu est pins 
dispendieiix qne productif: niiisi point de domination, 
point dc iiionopole ; loiijoiirs la force qui proti’ge, jamais 
eclie qui s'empare; justice, hiem-cillaiice ; voila les vrais 
calciils pour les dials coiimie pour Ics iiidividus, voila la 
source il’iiiie pruxperiie rcciproqiie. L'cx|idrietice el le r^i- 
sonnenieiii s'linisscni eiihn pour repousser ces doctrines pii- 
sillaniiiics qui siipposcnt unc perfe par-tout oil il s'est f.iit 
nn gffitr. Les principcs vr.iis do commerce sont I'opirose 
de Ces jirdjnges: ils proiiicttcnt a tons Ics peoples des nvan- 
tages miituels, ct ils les iiiviccnt il sVnrichir tons ii la fois 
par rdchange tie leurs proiluctioiis, par dcs comniunica- 
liuns lihres et atiiicales, ct par les arts utiles de la paix.” 

The most perfect liberty, no political dependence, 
anil no commercial motiopoly; the ties of mutual af¬ 
fection, and of mutual interest; these are the cou- 
(litions on which the union of a mother country ami 
her orlonies ought to be established. Such are the 
principles which true philosophy has long taught; 
and wc trust the name of the man by whom they are 
now so strenuously recommended will have an effect 
in gaining to them the attention of some of those 
men, who decry the spexulatiuns of philosophy, to have 
an excuse for the ignorance of them by which they 
aref distinguished. It is indeed true that the maxims 
of that government, of which the author now is so 
conspicuous a member, form a remarkable contrast to 
the liberality and depth of the commercial princigles 
here contained. For if any thing in Bonaparte’s 
policy be more mean and grovelling than another, it 
II that part of it which relates to commerce. It is 
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not lidwcv T a matter devoid of importance that then* 
is a man in ihe councils of tli.it country \vI\o 

Ic.in-.v.s hetter; ami whose views amonn his less cn- 
li-’hu’iieil a'.sociati's are well (lircctcd. \vc tear there 
arc le.v cahiueis in Durepc oi which so niueli can be 

'J’lic. hints M hi: h ilie author otl'ers to direct liis 
eoiini'y in ihe Lketion ot" a place for her new colo- 
r.ii's ii-ipiiii. ji ohscnalions. He mentions tha 
V hole lencih ()! the coast of Africa for her choice, oi 
rather ri'io;i-,ii,’ iu.ls t!ie islaiuU on that coa'it. 'Ihc 
ilauL’i IS, h.'. CMC'., vliichsprin;; from iemoting the 
AlVic.i’is iV, lii - West Indies rentier it advisable to try 
the culinati. ;i ol sugar in ]>laces where the cultivator 
isic.ind. 'I If.-Due de Choiscnl, one of the men of 
iIk I resent ti,;!- whose views, lie says? penetrated the 
faiilicst into fiiiuiity, aiitieipating that disjmiction of 
tin- AiiH'iic.in eoloiiies which the events of the last 
twenty years have enabled the most shott sighted to 
apprehend, proposed so long ago as the vear Ij-OJ) to 
oiitaiti 1 -igypt by cession to France; that she might 
thus be cntibled to replace tl^p productions of llie West 
Indies, and compensate herself for their loss by a more 
valuable and extendeil coiumercc. Ho by no means 
recommends e.\(.lusi\o!y the islands on the coast of 
Africa. “ 1 nii.;hl recommend other positions,” says 
lie, “ with C(|iiai propiiety. j’lut in such cases, above 
all, too much explantitiou of what is to be done is the 
cause of doing nothing at all. Hc.sido.s, the Iraveller.s 
who have seen most, and best,” &.c. are here the pio- 
per advistis. 

It will he seen by the extracts which we have made 
from these papers that the virtues of stile in them arc 
of a high ihai'iicler. There is a condensation and 
energy veiy unusual at all times among Fieiich au¬ 
thors, but still more unusual of late than at former 
times. 'I'his condensation however is accompanied 
with much quaintncs.s. To make a sentence empha- 
tical it must contain a conceit; and to give to it viva¬ 
city it must be distinguished by an nntitliesis. One 
would tiiink the author were endeavouring to accom¬ 
plish the feat of playing upon words through the 
whole of a coherent discour.se, and of sjicaking in a 
j.ti ing of epigrams. This is so vicious a taste, and is 
a faculty so easily acquired, lliat W'e are surprised a 
man of Talleyrand’s cultivated mind could abandon 
himself to it. 
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Those to ti'hich no Critique is subjoined Kill be rcviexvcd 
til Icn^ih. 
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A History of the County of Krecknock. By Thco- 
philus Jones. Voi. 1 . Royal -Ito. 2 /. 1 j.v. Or/. 

Naufiagia; or, Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, 
an<i the Piovidential Deliverance of Vessels. By 
J S. Clarke, F A.S. i 2 nio. (is. (irf, Mawm.m. 
The hi.slory of the i>erils and escapes of seamen is uiii- 
versp'U pleasing, and in many respects pregnant with good 
lessons. It has been tlinught very important for fuiamcii 
iheiiistdves; fuinishiiig them with liiaiiy wsources and mo¬ 
tives to hope and exertion, in tlifi awfid circuusttinccs in 
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which they are ofien involved. It is with a view-.o these 
good cfl'ects, that the present colk-etioii has been rtnidc. It 
will, no doubt, answer to a great flegroe tliy purposes 
wliicli such un iinderlaking is calculated to ,sw,v’e. Tlieic 
is little room to dinibt that a better collceiiniV might have 
been made. But k earinoi be denied that there is none so 
good as vet ill ilii' Fnglish language. 

An Historical Rehitioii of the Plague at Marseilles, in 
the Tear iT'-i*. Containing a eiriumstantial Ac- 
courit of the Rise and Progress I't tiie. Calamity, and 
the R-avages it occasioned; with many eiiriotis and 
inicrestiiig P.irticnlars relative to that Period. 
Tran.slated from the l’'iencli Manuscript of M. Ber¬ 
trand, Physician at Marseilles, who atle.ndcd during 
file whole Time of the Malady, By Anne Pluinptre. 
With an liilrodiiclion and a variety ofNotcs, by 
the Translator, hvo. 7 

poi.rncs, 1*0111'icAi. ico.vom v, Sc iinsiiAVbRy. 
Outline of a Pl.in for Reducing the Poors' Rate, and 
amending the Condition of the Aged and Unfortu¬ 
nate; including those of the Naval and Military 
Department: in a lA;tler to the Right Honourable 
(Jeorge Ro->e, occasioned by his “Observations ou 
the Poor l.aws," Ac. By John Bone 2v. Aspeiiie. 
Afu-r some vi-rv good ohserv.iiions on tlic radical defeets 
of the svstero adopted in this couiiirv for jiroviding for the 
wants of the poor, the author presenis ilie outline of anew 
pl.iii III a feiv propositions, which it may tend to the sog- 
gesiiiiii of useful ideas, if we lay before oiir readers : 

*• I.'J'hat a suhscnpiioii should Ik- immediately eom- 
nuaieud, for the purpose of est.ilihshiiig an asylum, for tlie 
aged ai«I iiilirm of every description. 

“ 'J. 'I'liat the siib.sciijiiioii should consist, both of the 
voluntary subscriptions of the nobility and gentry, who 
might chii.se to pairniiiso the insiitntioii; and of the contri¬ 
bution of those, of whatever class, who niiglit rliuse to 
provide for themselves in the ease of age or infirmity. 

“ ;t. Tliat preparation should he made for erectiug very 
extensive ))rciiiises, as near u.s eoiiveiiient to the metropolis, 
and of stiiiicieiu extent to aceommodatc all the contributors 
who may be likely to rct]iiirc it. 

“ 4 . 'I'hat in the, erection .and contrivance o( such pre- 
mi.scs, particular regard should be paid tu their being pro¬ 
vided with suitable accommodations and conveniences, to 
afford every pleasure and comfort that can be necessary, to 
soften the. effects of age. and inisfortuiie. 

“ .1. That each contributor to the fund should be entitled,' 
ill ease of necessity, to a distinct and entire set of cham¬ 
bers, for the use of iiiiinelf and family, which should be 
as nnicli their own, and for their ovvn use, during the re¬ 
mainder of tlieir live.s, as any possession wliieli iliey might 
have purchased in any other way elsewhere; subject only 
to,siicli rules as the good order and tranquillity of the insti¬ 
tution mighty require. 

“ (). That bcside.s a dw-clling, each should be' allowed an 
annuity, with ei-riain indulgences, according to the class in 
which he shall liavc contributed, and which should be di¬ 
vided in proportion to the sums paid. 

“ 7. That those not chusing to Itecorac residents, should 
receive their annuities at their own dwellings. 

“ 8. That voluntaiy subscribers should be privileged to 
recommend jioor [lersotis, whose poverty or inisforlnnes 
alone, have disabled them from making any pros ision for 
themselves ; with .limitation, that no person should be re¬ 
commended, wha'.had omtited contributing tu the fund, 
\vli£ii the means «etc in his power. 

” Q. That all regqlst contributors should be at liberty to 
end theiTfCbildren'W. be educated and instructed in alt tha 
useful^ts. 
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.That hooks shcmld be opened jt the ofF.cv of the 
institutl^i, to receive the a|>|iIirations of all iKr.nsis, in 
want ot V^enl.H or ter^ants <y( aiiv kind, and of all peiM-.ii- 
wantinft i^cci or siiiiaiions ; and' that .is it noiild be fair to 
argue, tlia\tho.se wlio conliihiitcd to the fnitd, were ibe 
most r< luarkaltle for ilti; sohiiaiy and |)iii(le!ieo of ih. ir 
condtiel,^ their anidicatlon.- shoiihr i <• .'tteialid to fii-.t. 

“ 11. 1 i:al rooms slni.ilu be protiJed for I'Cisoiis cominL, 
to the metropolis, (and not b.nnip, ac.piaiiitane^s') wheie 
thev might cr'iitinne for short intervals, until tliev iiii'iliL 
find employtnent: in order to pieseuc them fiom l.ilitog 
the hands of tbo.iitlol and (I.'jiiavei!, 

“ 12. I hat cripples anil disah'i'd persiins shonl.I also he 
adinttted, upon tlii* rerooiinei'd ilioo of .snhserihers, and he 
employed with doe lesj.d to tne.i si-vera! inlirnmies. 

“ 13. That poor peisons '.IiouM he allowed, upon n'c. 
derate terms, to send their elnli'ieo to he nniied and edn- 
caled, who would oth Twise he o'-ligod eilhei to neeleei 
their cliildrcn, or the means hv which they ohlain a liveli¬ 
hood. ' 

" 14. 'riiat a Hank should he opened to receive the small 
savings or cantinas of the \ooifi of both sexes, who hate 
no dependence hot their lahoiir and economy, and to re¬ 
turn them on the dav of their marriage, with the interest 
and premnims prriporiioned to the amount. 

" Hi. That hatlis and eomenienees should he provided, 
to which itinerant dealers and wanderinu; people might re¬ 
sort, to wash both themselyes and their cloaths. 

“ If). That the peeiiliar eiremnsianees of m.'irinc and 
military ))crsnns, not pininiimu; them to eon tribute regu¬ 
larly, like I he other elapses I'f tl-.e eommwtnts, separate 
funds should he formed for ilnm, in wliieh they migltt dc- 
jiosit such sums as they mielil oeeasioually 'paie, and 
which should be returned to ilieiii in anuiiiiies, \ylh pro- 
portion.tle preniiiinis, in eases of age or miirmily. 

“ 17. riial the burplusses should be so dirided, as to 
indenmify those who iniglit subseribe to the fimd, without 
having occasion to apply to 11 for aid through life. 

" IS. 'I'hat the institutioii should be un.ler the govern¬ 
ment of a president ami twenty-four direelors, to lie t tiosen 
by the, siib.seribLis of eert;.!ii dcserii nons, Irom .iiiiongM 
themselves, airl that e.'ii iln e.riMt “Ui.-i.rs of state, and le- 
prespuialives ol public t'oile s !<'i il.e time Ivb'c, .siioidd lit 
ilicmliers of in • court '1' e inn.R-li.i'e in igeiiien! n* l.e 
vested ill certain siibovd' i.ilc (lic.efr--, who should In rt'j.e,ii- 
sible for the good coiu'uci of th. i'c litmioii, and for the 
due oi'vrvance of all its ic.ies and rv!.ii!atic.,'s,” 

Several iilustmiioiis rod e\pl maimin .ae adried, wbieli 
.contain smne good ideas; and tile public is b'glily indebted 
to every m.m who steps liirwanl with liis icstinmny again-t 
one of the dcsirnctive abuses of the pieseiit time, and 
with the oiler of bis honest ideas for the rectification of a 
most di‘ordered part of our police, teeming with iniscliiefs 
to the nation innumerable. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the Decline anti Fall of 
Powerful and We.illliy Nations. Designed to shew 
how tlfe Prosperity of the British Empire may be 
prolonged. By WilPam Playfair. 4to. 1/. 11*. hr/. 

A Compendium of Motlcrn Husbandry, principally 
written during a Survey of the Comity of Surrey, 
made at the Desire of the Board of Agriculture; 
illustrative also of the best Practices in Kent, Sussex, 
&c. See. By James Malcolm. 3 vols. 8vo. If. lb's. 
The Nature and Properties of Wool, illustrated with 
a Description of the English -Flpece. By John 
Xuccuck. 12mo. 4«. (id. Harding. 

This is a subject which has lately q^eited much atteAlion 
among the fanning people. In snort it has become the 
hobby-horse of some who have been diiectifd more by 
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whim and f.inev, th.m bv judgemei'd, intbelragiiei.hui.il „ 
pill's, ills, ati.l wlio have fallen iiiioilt.- usual eirors of men 
1 ) 1 ) .i to eiijov ment r.ither th.tu.tu iitefu’.iu s.s. .A* .1 emii- 
iiis'iliiv, liowiver, wool is (jfgr..ii mni"ti.in!*e ; and it is 
here neser.i, .1 ami dis-erimiii.ili’il inio its diliereiil .sort.s, with 
a ‘.-re.*, liei.i of knowledge and piopiielv. It i- hue lieatpd 
of r..“l)ei witb a view to the inr..!in.ilien ol the ui.iiml.i,’- 
t')..'. tl.u';i ihefiirmer; thoii 'li d.iobiless ih, le r n.u.-li n.- 
stre; ton for l.oth. The hiok eoiilains iiineli !n!<.rtii,ii:(;n , 
ai.ii e.,n'.ol f.iil t.') he a veiy aeeept.i'.lo pri '-eiil ti>. ;l iIiom- 
j wild.,I,' ini,'iL"-i(d ill possesising .1 knowledge ol li.is an- 
j eieiit Megiish sl.iple. 

.V Practical 'I'leatisc on BtevvitT;, Distillinrv, ami ll-'c- 
tiliL.ition. By 11. .Vh.'iniinii, M.D. -ito. ‘J/. ti./, 

'I'ii f.oi.o!: V. 

Scrnion.s on the Existence of the Deity; the I'tiniot- 
t.ility of the Stiiil, the Anllienticiiy of the I'lijlc ; 
ami vilher iinporUiit Siihjccls. By the Hcv. John 
Adams. A. M. ’/‘i.CJ. 

A I.of(cr,lo a Country Clergyman, on tho Sulijcct of 
Metliuilism, confined chielly to its C.nise.s, Progre.s.s, 
ami Consequences, in his own Neighbourhood. 
From the Clergyman of his P.insh. i.v. Od. 
H.iicliard, 

Thus letter contains several j.ist observations on llie su- 
perstilions tendency of manv of the niethodi.sneal dipeliines. 

Hut as generally hapjieiis in cases of tliis ii.iime lu'l!.,s I'lily 
cvliiliiled oiie side of ilie picture. The doetrine of laitii 
without woiks is not f.iiilv Slated. '1 lie I ii t a])r,.’.'r, to br; 
that no iiietliodlsl who lel.iiiicil his senses ever nluiily 
denied the iieee.ssity of good wiiiks. 'I'li. y deiiv dieir 
r/i'iritn/ for s.ilv.ilion, but insist upon them .is ne. 'ss,ir\ to 
f/iidhli/ men for the leeepliou of s.ilvatiiui, the only ellicti- 
I'ious cause of which ihov a.scribe to tin: merits of Christ 
.ipplied to the lielicvcr by faitli. Hut .11 j^Jic .same time them 
can be no doubt that many of their li.irners, wlio are pei vif.. 
sons wiiliouii.duealion, ait ofiensoeonf ised and ineoiisiMent ■* 
that tliey rnininiinieate but very v.i.-ne notions n spertin;; 
ii'l'gious and moral duties to their lie.iiers, who are in .gene- 
nl .ipt to consider good works as at least of secoiid.irv im- 
''f.ri.mce. Tlie success of the inelhodists among ilit lower 
oulers has been owing partly to their superior shew of 
'i.'voiioM, disinterestedness and real, and partly to the 
tnvsiie ii.imn; of some of their lenels, for the uninlormcd 
mind is raptivated with every a])pearanec of invstieism. 
'I'luse are some of the disadvantages of niethoiIi°ni, but on 
the other band, these sectaries rouse the zeal .mil vigilatiee 
of the regular clergy, and e.xtyiiil the blessings of a certain 
degree ol education to the poor, who must Ii.ive otherwise 
been totally uninformed. 'Phis is a vast le'iiefit and has 
from its nature a tendency to counteract the most proini- 
iiciit disadvantages of their system. The present letter, 
liowcvcr, though its statements are sometimes not perfectly , 
fair, is written in a style of more moderation than i.s getie- 
rallv found in controversial vvritings, and may be perused 
IkiiIi with jilcasiirc and profit. 

The Plain Man’s Epistle to every Child of Adam; or 
the Voice of Earth to his Brother Dust. Jones. 
This thing is very well designer]. It is a short view of 
the principles of Christianity, presented in a persuasive and 
popular form. We are sorry it is not a view of Christianiiy 
rff which wc can more approve. It neither recommends 
itself to the head nor to tne heart. It presents a gloomy 
and supeistitious view of the divine nature and dispensa¬ 
tions. Why do not those men who have juster notions of 
the principle of the Gospel use tlic indvistry di.splaycd by 
so many enthusiasts, to recommend them to th« 

people ?. 
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MiiDirjvr, siJiuJKiiv, &c. 

' Oliservalions od the Natuie and Cure of Gout. By 
itiiiiex I’jikitison. tSvu. 5s. btl. Syinoiids. 

Critical lleflections on several Important Practical 
Points relalire to the Cataract. By Samuel Cooper. 

• M'o. I/)iigiiian it Co. ^ 

Tliii trcaiiM' is intonded to recommend tne practice of 
Courliing, as it wjh practised liy .Scarpa, in preference to 
the more moilcrn operalioii of exiiaciion. We have read 
So many sinking cases in support of both these modes of 
pr.ietice that we cannot prciciid to give any opinion with 
Vv-ft.ird to llieir conip,irativc merits. We .sre inclined to 
.t'link that much de|)eiuls upon the dexterity of the operator, 
a wl that eii*icr operation is likely to he most snecessfnl 
when perfomicd most skilfnlh. The tre.iii$e before us 
i-onlains a tery t'lmplc dei.iil of the benefits of couebing, 
and niiny obscrratioiis nineh iiia) be fuitnd biglily useful 
in [iractice. 

Jnot’ulation of the Smill Pox Vindicated, and its sti- 
pc-iior hlTiiMcy and S.ifciv to the Practice of \'acci- 
nation clc.irly pioved. By George Lipscomb, Sur¬ 
geon. G. llohinsoti. 

'J’his is a pjithetie apjical to the feelings of the public in 
farnur of the cx|'.irni</, praeiicc tn iiiucukilioii for thesmiill> 
pox. He renimds tlie people of the be.iefits derived from 
It, and the gratitude duo to l.ady Mary Wordev Montague 
for iiiirnduciiig it, and from thence infers that they arc 
bound ill duty to persist in the practice. That inocniatioii 
for the siiiall-pox was a most hnporiaiit discot cry, ,md pro- 
fliiclivc of the most beneficial consetiucnces to our race. 
«t'urv one must tvitii gratitude acknutvledge; hut is this any 
reason why it should be looked upon as the last iinportaiii 
discovery of the son ttliich can be made, as ihc liiial alle¬ 
viation of wliicli that dreadful coiilugioii .admits of? We 
nre afraid that Mr. IJpscomb's arguments, pathetically as 
they arc stated, W'i/l not produce exactly the cfl'ect he iii- 
/•evuds, and that the coiuparativc view he gives of variolous 
inoculation .and vaccination will not a liitle tend to riiet 
those pri^iidices in favour of the latter which he so cagcrly 
desires to remove. He brings some cases to shew that vac¬ 
cination is not in every instance a complete security against 
the contagion of the stnall-|>ox, and he coiijrrliircs lli.it it 
will only be found a temporary pretentire; but if, us he 
himself allows, the cow-pox is callable of csen rti.i/icwf/iiig 
the liability of the constitution to the variolous infection for 
several years or even one year, does not even this offer a 
prospect for the utter extermiiiation of the smail-pox ? As 
the $inall-|Kix can only be propugnteil by contagion, if its 
action were sns[>en(lca for a number of years, might not 
the power of the infectious effluvia in this time lie wholly 
subdued, and mankind thus freed from a_ pestilence? But 
in truth it is merely a conjecture that vaccination only sus¬ 
pends the liability to variolous infection : ten thousand in- 
otaiices to one go to prove that it is a complete preventive. 
With regard to diseases which may be introduced into the 
system aloM with the cow-pox, Mr. Lipscomb allows that 
the same effects may arise from inoculation for the small¬ 
pox, but that these' latter may be avoided, by choosing a 
healthy subject to inocul.'ite from; but why may not the 
same precaution have a similar effect in regard to the cow- 
pox? As to the danger of introducing cow-scrophiila anil 
norsc-scTophula into the human constitution, one should 
imagine that the small-pox was a disease particularly con^ 
genial to the coiistitunon of man, and originating with 
himself. But in truth, the dreadful ravages committed by 
the small-pox on the human species before any alleviation 
could he devised, shew how dreadfully |)erntci'ans it is to 
t!he human cimstitution; while on the'other h.md the cow- 
pox, instead of needing any alleviation to be devised for it. 
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j lias itself liecii introduced as an alleviation to thepinner 
dreadful cal.imiiy. It seems priibahle that the s^il-poK 
may fiave originated from some animal siuhject t^ar more 
(trciiijrul diseases tlinii the horse or the cow, nor^lherCany 
coriiiiuty that scrophula niav nut owe the cxtcjiit of its ra- 
y.iges to the co-operoiion of this clistciiiper on the tender 
infant. We are astonished to hear Mr. Lipscotnh endea- 
'oiiring to insinuate that the cow-pox is a more severe dis¬ 
temper than even the inoculated snrfall-pox. Eruptions and 
fils may fn some instances have followed the former j fmt 
have not the some symptoms in niucli greater seecrity fol¬ 
low cd the hitler? It is to be recollected that the cow-pox 
pruducfs oiih one pustule, and leaves no scar, wliile tiie 
inoculated siiiall-po.\ often covers the liod\ v. iib lilolt lies and 
e scars. I’ltere .arc some cluldrcn whose constitii- 
tioiis arc so tainted liv noxious humour'i, tint anv wound 
IS in (kiiij'cr of ) iiHkiciiig ervsip"lous cruptioii.s; and some 
arc ■•11 wc.ik tliji the sii|;litt,I lever leads to lil:!; Iijl erei| 
-Mi. l.'pscouib will not deny, that in tcu thoiH.tnd iiisianccs 
lo one (he cow-pox has hccii so ini!d as to admit of no 
conip.iiisoii with almost the ver, ii.iKlesi casus i.f variolous 
iiiocuhitioii. 

M'licn the coinpari'ion lictwccn iIk: diseases is in this 
maunci stated, is it imi rem irk.ilile that the cirniimstance 
of ilic cow-ptix 711)1 '•fi/iitfiious shoidd not itidnce 

every thinking man to give it die most decided preference? 
W\ len the sinall-po.x is once introduced into a fiimilv, not 
only the meiiibcrs of that family hut of the whole neigh- 
botirhoiHl, who have not had the infeciion, are placed in 
the most die.idfid stale of apprelieiision. Kvery day and 
ctory hour they may lie seized u]>oii u’uwarcs by thU pesti¬ 
lence; and the humane arc prctcnled from administering 
the coiuiiuiii olFiccs of hiini.oiitv to the sick, from the ap¬ 
prehension of carrying home into dicir own families a 
loathsoiifr aiul fatal infection. f)a the odier haiul the cow- 
pox goes no farther than the single pirson who has been 
inociil.itcd. All, whether previousK inoculated or not, 
may ajiproach him with perfect safely, and no one needs to 
tremble while he hreatlies, lest he inhale a jiestilcnce. Is 
it possible that this single circumstance should not in the 
eyes of every reasonable man outweigh wliat lia.s even lieen 
co7)jfctur('il against the cow-pox ? No wonder tltat gn- 
tcrimient has rewarded, that men of celebrity in Medicine 
have applauded, that the miiiisters of our religion ha\>« 
enforced attention to a discovery which promises to free 
liuinaii nature from one loatlisome pestilence. 


I'OKTRY. 

Flights of Fancy. By Mrs. T. Serres. 8vo. Ridgway. 

The authoress of these poems endeavours to deprecate 
the severity of the critic by pleading that tlic'e Flights of 
I'ancy were the offspring of tho-ue intervals of relaxation, 
which she was cnabletl to snatch from the labours of the 
pencil. His gallantry' is at the same time still more power¬ 
fully interested in her favour by a picture of the anthoresa 
witich is prefixed to the title pages. Our readcrs’will there¬ 
fore excuse ouj[ frailty, if we are induced by these irresisti¬ 
ble motives to Iw silent in regard to her poetical talents. 
’I'he authoress displays, in several instances, an acute per¬ 
ception of the follies* of her sex ; vet it may be accounted 
rather hazardous in her to treat exalted characters with such 
poignant irony—an Ode to I.ady Hamilton begins thus: 

" If virtue's charms you hope to find, 

“ ITien seek them in her spotless mind." 


NOVKT.S. 

Series of Letters. 


By Mrs. T. 


St. Julian; in a 
Serrc.s. sm. 8vo. 

TVs protlnction of the same audtoress is considerably 
morevnteresting than tlic preceding. The story is, in its 
great ootlincji, the same with that of Eloisa, and of innu- 
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tner\c odier nAndi. It rM^unts the dislretses of two 
raithfill lovers, t!i( ladt^ married against her wilt to another, 
and th\ vonih wasting life in unutterable despair. The 
lovers, iS usual, are tuli of honourable sentiments, al< 
though no oiife, we believe, will assert that stories of this 
son have any grc.it tendency to promote the cause of virtue. 
At the end the lovers are'made happv, the old man to 
Ssfhoin the lady was married living very opji^rtiincly to 
make way fur a mure agreeable union. We have nn doubt 
that many Viulias will learn vtith pleasure, that such a c.i- 
tastrophe may be expected, and that an infirm old mate 
may be replaced by a yoiptg amorous St. Julian. Should 
the authoress be inclined to proceed with her literary pur¬ 
suits, vve would seriimslv advise her to endeavour to express 
her ideas in languaw which she herself understands, as this 
will probably enable her readers also to understand her. 
At present there arc niaity phrases interspersed lH)th in her 
piH’try . 111(1 prose which we own ourselves altogcihcr unable 
to cumpiehend. “ Shall I confess that the siintiUUion 
U’liicli actuates vour conduct almost iiifiaincs me at this 
moment"— “ Thy beauties' shall be ammilaUd f«/o the ! 
charms of science”—“ Lest it should be assimilated itilu 
my fate”—“ The wind in hollow murmurs retpomes to 
the sighs of the wretched St. Julian”—“ When echo 
responsed niy deep-felt sighs”— “ A ioorld~adtitiring awe," 
&c. &c. If the authoress desires that these and similar fa¬ 
vourite phrases which repeatedly occur, should be under¬ 
stood even by a Reviewer, she must subjoin an explaiutions 
if she can. 

A Sailor’s Friendship, and a Soldier’s Love. 2 vols. 

8.». Longman & Co, 

These stories are well told; they arc sifnple in their na¬ 
ture, but at the same time the iitcidents are sufliqtcntly nu¬ 
merous and interesting to keep the attention alive. The 
characters are very well supported. The sailor’s stor^ af¬ 
fords an heroic, yet probable instance of the force of friend¬ 
ship in a generous mind, and the soldier’s love gives a beau¬ 
tiful and instructive picture of matrimonial ha|mtncs8 where 
love and good sense distinguish the panics. Thb is upon 
the whole a pleasing and useful publication. 

The Secret. By Isabella Kelly. 4 rols. Longman & 

Co. 

This novel possesses sufficient interest to keep the atten¬ 
tion alive, but the incidents are often extravagant and im¬ 
probable, and the style frequently affected and unnatural. 
These faults, however, will form no Direction with the ge¬ 
nerality of novel readers, who are more disposed to swallow 
a camel than strain at a gnat. 

The Count de Valmont; or the Errors of Reason. 
Translated from the French. Svols. 12nio. 13s. (kf. 

Hatdiard. 

The great object which seems to be aimed at in this 
work is to expose the dangers, unreasouahlcness, and un¬ 
happy effects of infidelity, both to the individual and to 
society.* A very good view is mven of the flniis of Atheists 
and Deists for undermining the Christian religion, and the 
reasoning in opposition to infidelity is in hsclf just and fair. 
Yet the author mif^ii have rendered his work much more 
generally interesting and useful, by introducing a greater 
number of incidents, and proving the justice of lus senti- 
rnems and precepts by a greater variety of exaniiilcs. Rut 
though the discussions are rometinies tedious and tiresome, 
and the arguiiients common, yet the publication has a great 
dial of real merit, and there are few novels that can be read 
with grtMter safety or with greater profit. 

Memoirs of Bryan Perdue—A Novel. By Thomas 
PIolcroR. 3vo1l. Ik'mo. ' 1.5s. 9 

MI$CPT.tA-Nl£!t. • 

Some of Ossian's lesser Poems, render^ \*to Verse, 

VOL V. 


with a Preliminary Discourse, lit AnswWfrt Mr.' 
Laing's Critical artd Historical iJisseritltioo on fh« 
Antiquity of Ossian's Poems. By Archibald' 
M'Donaid. 8vo. 

A Brief 'Treatise on Death, philosophir.illv, rooMlly, 
and practically considered. By Robert Fellowes, 
A.M. 3s. Mawntan. 

Though the subject of which the author treats has been 
alnxidv so fVequentiy touched upon, its imjmrtance is such 
that it cannot be too ofiCn discu.sseil ond pressed upon tlie 
attention of mankind. The ideas whidi are liere intro-, 
dneed ate common; but they arc mao:ig,ed ^villt so intirh 
.address that they possess almost all the interest of novelty. 
The great object In vi^w is to prove to men that it is tlivir 
iiitercsi to be viriunus. This the .mih««r does in a rjc'tr, 
philosophical, and yet simple, maniicr, aiid upon the whole 
this'i's a pleasing atid instructive public.ition. 

Letters between the Rev. Jitmcs Granger, M.A. 
Rector of Shiplake, and nLiiiy of the most eminent 
Litorary Men of bis Time. Edited by J. P. Mai- ■ 
colni. Svo. 10s. 6 d. 

Observations on indocept Sea-bathing, as practised at 
difterent Watering Places on the Coast of this King¬ 
dom. 3d, Hatchard. 

This pamphlet notices one of those numerous abu.ses,. 
which prevail at our summer watering-places; and which 
rank tfitra among the great scinmari<;s ol corruption, which 
at present defile the Ipnd. It is not easy for any pen to 
describe the progress which those places arc makmg in 
eradicating an sense of morality, ahd $|>readin{t an univer¬ 
sal dissolution 6f manners. Among these hot-beds of 
iniquity, Brighton, theplacieto which the remarks in this 
pampl^let Chiefly refer. Holds' the' itifaihous prc-eitunencc. 
The hardened indecency which now attends ilie sra-batbing 
process, is here spoken of with very proper feelings; but 
the whole details of the busings at watering places, 
loudly for the pen of the moralist. What is the use of our 
clergymen 1 

Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made 
Easy, by Means of an Arithmetical Toy. By Wni. 
Freud, Esq. 7 ». 6d. Mawman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Classic— XV. 

I I ■!.. Medici, tnediampertsutdite tie/iem. 

At the moment 1 was about to send to the preit 
some further strictures on Schweigbauser, I received 
a note from an English friend and correspondent in, 
Strasburg, which will explain why I have substituted 
Statius for Atbenoeus, to whom, however, I shall re¬ 
turn in my next Number, ooless the news from the 
Professor's ganetshould become still more lamentable# 
Dsan Cnisr. 

I coutinue here in a state of enlarged slavery, even 
during the storm at present impending over Europe.— 
1 owe the degree of liberty which I possess, in some 
degree to the kindness of some brother S 9 sv'ans, who 
superintend the Classical Press in this city, and through 
the means of Chappe, at Paris, have interceded for me 
as a harmless student. ******* My letter trafrels oil* 
sealed: but 1 cannot refrain from nieiiiiotting a clf. 
Cumstance-.which has caused soni* buattoM!re,<.|i||d 
^volves the comfort of a most respectable s^lat !• 
4 A 
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•this town—I nmn Professor Schweighaeuser j who| 
poor man, h already suAiciently distressed by the 
dread ot your pen} for he read the last number of the 
Classic to me with overtioM'ing eyes—his sensibility 
wa» trnly German—he took some snufP—then a little 
«/ra>dr>rie—then apostrophising to a meUallion of 
Brunck, which he keeps in the fob of bis breeches, be 
exclaimed in broken English (for he knows nothing of 
Latin)—" Alas! (then turning to me) My dear Mr. 
B—, if you knew the sleepless nights this English 
assassin has cost me—for myself, 1 could bear it—but 
for Mr. Brttnck, proceeded he, ‘ it hurts me sore.’ 
(here he blubbered again) Have I not owned myself a 
fool in my preface > Zounds, is not the man con¬ 
tented ?—God send we may see Dr. Noehden safe 
here once more in his plush suit, and'Kevenhuller 
hat! Indeed, I doubt*—here an Aposiopesis was caused 
by a lengthened eructation—after which the Professor 
began again—‘ But what do 1 say of distant calamity— 
Have you heard what has happened at home?— 
Poor Godfrey} my little chick; he had just begun to 
write notes; had a quick turn for an Index; was 
hired by three booksellers for next season to correct 
figures on pages and catch-words—poor fellow! well— 
as we was sitting in our garret (it will be five months 
come next Ventose) out bounced a cofKn from the 
grate.—* So,’ says Godfrey,' 1 am sure this tokens no 
good.’—And sure enough, he spoke like a prophetic 
goose, [swan, probably, the Professor meant) for last 
Mecredi was week, as he was sitting at the alehouse, 
(you know he was always a little fond of tippling) in 
comes ■ French seijeant and hauls ,him off as a con¬ 
script. Poor Godfrey in vain pleaded his learning— 
i^^ould not serv^ him a good turn.—Well; away 
^oes he — ^and 1 writes to Heyne at Gottingen, to ask 
what was Proteus’s custom on similar occasions; for, 
thinks 1, he can find some means or other to release 
Godfrey, out of his Apollodorus—But I have not yet 
received an answer—indeed 1 have heard that the 
Professor is bewildered, and is shut up in an iron cage 
hf the French commandant, because he has got a mad 
knack of murdering every Classic that comes in hU 
way.—Now, if to this distress there comes another 
Number of the Classic, I e'en think that 1 shall 
•mother myself between the sheets of my unsold 
Polybius.’ 

Do not therefore, my dear Crin. drive the Prof, to 
the last extremities. Remember the ‘ Homo sum, 
bnmani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

SiTedvrg, Your afiectionate 

Octeisr 1, taos. B -. 

SVtVA or STATIUS—^TRB SIXTH VOBM, BOOK SECOND. 

Cold is his heart, who^bids us duly mourn 
And through our tears nlationsiiip discern. 

0ecp is the wound the wretched parents feel 
As the block flames around their children steal;' 

Keen aro the pangs that seize the widow'd bride 
Sad as the weeps her husband’s bier beside; 

Loud strains of woe his frantic sisters’ pout 
When e lov’d bn'thet greets their eyes no more; 

Yet is our loss the weightiest and the worst. 

When ties of fticadahip not of blood, ate burst. 

S 


You mourn a slave, my friend, fbr grossly Slind / 
Ill-judging fortune marr’d his noble tninfl, / 
And made him but a slave—^yet such his worth, ' 
Such his high soul, above the pride of birth. 

Such his firm faith, his long experienced love. 

That who your grateful sorrow shall reprove f 
Check nqt your tears; for ever let them flow. 

Since thus the Gods can sport with human woe! 

Ah me! I force your gentle heart to bleed— 

Yes, you have felt, my friend, a loss indeed. 

He, he is gone, whose uncomplaining brow 
To slavery’s duty bent, however low. 

Whose heart enjoin’d him all you wish’d to do. 

Whose only pleasure was obeying you. 

Who would not weep o’er young Pilctus’ corse. 

When the fierce Parthian mourns his murder’d horse 
E'en ill the battle won?—^wheti deeply mov’d, 

Epirus' sons lament the dog they lov’d. 

When Melior's bird, and Sylvia’s dying deev 
Are Btrew’d with flowers, and grac’d with many a teasi' 
O he was more than slave! I, 1 have seen 
His port majestic, his commanding mien. 

The generous freedom of his youthful soul. 

Patient of one, and only one controui. 

So fair an offspring with a happier doom 
Wish the proud dames of Athens and of Rome. 

Not such that hero, whom the Cretan ratud 
Too fondly guided thro’ the wond'rous ^ade: 

Not suck, his fatal bark by Venus led. 

The royal shepherd stain’d Atrides’ bed. 

Think not 1 now a feign'd encomium ^ve. 

Still in my mind bis godlike graces live. 

Such as Achilles’ youthful charms excell 
When driv’n by fear with blushing maida to dwell; 
Such as surpass the fair unhappy boy 
If matched in combat with the scourge of Troy. 

O none in beauty could his rival be 
But tliou, my friend-—he was outshone by thee. 

Far as the moon outshines each lesser light. 

Or lueck-eycd Hesper all the gems of night. 

Not your’s the softness of a female face. 

Or looks of languor that the man disgrace. 

Courage and ser»c yonr youthful eyes inspire. 

And smiles sedate chastise their manly fire. 

Fresh on your cheeks the tender down has grown. 

And natural rinsdets o’er your neck are flown. 

Such, bis proud helm brigbt-gliit’rmg from afar, 
Parthenopaeus (ed the Tlicban war, ^ 

Such the fair bands tliat famed Eurotas rears. 

To Jove at Elis give their growing ve»rs. 

Blit O what language can your temper paint^ 

E’en fancy's colours are too dim and faint. 

Such is yonr modest mind, your native ease. 

Your sense mature, and inan*rs form d to please. 

• Oft would your slave his willing master lead. 

Warm with his heart, ot counsel with his head. 

With you he sorrow’d, and with you he smil’d, 
Shar’Aall yonr pleasures, all your pains beguil'd. 

Ne’er were his thought or countenance his owa^ 

His look deportded on you# look alone. 
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thus his fttendthip e'en nrtthoul prov’d, 
Molt thai th' Ammoniaa youth Oreites lov’d. 
Too high exaniplei.—'Not more truly moum'dl 
Kunusus’ bosom, till hit lord return’d. 

What god, what daemon chose so rude a dartf 
And bade the cruel weapon wound the heart. 
O how erect my virtuous friend had stood 
Beneath the loss of every other good 1 * 

If in mad ruin o’er his Locrian plain 
Vesuvius mouth had poured it’s fiery rain,— 
Had o'er Polentum burst the torrent’s force 
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Mourn then no mn r t th e fates nay giro iBjr toai 
A new Piletns—he himstif may teiMl 
A form in pity from th’ Elysian grove. 

To stir again yonr wretched heart to lovt^ 

With every beauty of die Gods attir’d, • 

With evAy virtue you in him admir’d! 

May see, unenrying sie your soul grow warm, 

And shew himself his rival's every charm. 
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Or his Lucaiiiaii fields,—llad Tyber's course^ 

Spread to the right, laid all his villas low— 

Still had he smil'd, still worn a tranquil brow. 

Had rich Cyrene mock'd the labourer's toil. 

Or richer Crete, or on whatever toil, 

FuU'bosom’d wealth is hit^ but skilled in woe 
Some envious pow'r prajiar’d the deadly blow. 

And wing'd it's way. For now the youth began 
To tune the numbers that proclaim'd him man; 
Rhamnusia listen'd with a gloomy frown. 

Observ'd his age, and mark'd him fur her own. 

And first she rais'd his tow'ring figure high 
And shot new radiance from his speaking eye. 

Fill'd ail his form, and gave a fatal aid. 

Then rankling saw the change herself had made; 
Call'd Death and Knry to partake the prey. 

And seis'd her helpless victim as he lay. 

Scarce had Aurora’s tears the vale bedew'd, ^ 
When thou, Fiietus, had’st already view’d 
The stcrii'cyed guardian of the gloomy shore— 

How did thy master’s voice that hour deplore. 

How did he mourn thee like a niuch-lov'd son. 

How was thy brother's grief by his outdone! 

Yet did no servile fiame thy bones consume 
Sabenn odours burnt around thy tomb. 

And all Cilicia shed a sweet perfume. 

The Phuriiix' rifled nest adorn’d thy bier, 

Assyrian flow’rs, and many a tender tear. 

Thy grateful ashes most were pleas'd with these 
And these for ever shall thy ashes please. 

Not that their bones were wash'd with Setie wine. 
Not that rich sparkling gems around them shine. 
Delights in Krebus the silent dead— 

But that affection’s tears were duly shed: 

Yet if too long the insatiate mourner weep 
And with loud plaint disturb their peaceful sleep, 

A warning voice-will echo from the tomlH- 
SuchYs e’en now bids eloquence resume 
Her ancient task, not impotently grieve. 

But crush the guilty, and th* ppprets’d relieve. 
Mourn then no more my friend, your sighs are vab. 
For v’olets pluck’d shall never bloom again, 

Tho’ sweetest z^hyrs should their tints recall 
And pityUig heaven weep daily for their fail. 

Fair tho* he was, and fruitless, check your woe— 
The tribute’s paid—he rests in peace below; 
Perchance his miicli.iovcd patents he may meet 
By Lethe’s brink—or in some cool retreat, § 
Avetnus’ Naiads may around him sport. 

And Hell’s proud miitress his tMeeamu 


A Correspondent is desirous that we sboflid insert the 
following animadversions on Roscoe’s Leo tho 
Tenth, and on tlie Review of that work which 
appeared in the Lii'f.rahy JouiitraL. Some of 
his observations concurring with our own, it will 
not be doubted that we approve of them. The 
rest WR willingly consign to the judgment of one 
readers. From the author's language it will pro* 
bably be seen, without our observing it, that he 
has some respectably motives for his partiality to 
Pontifical politics and to Italian literature, whicit 
cannot be pleaded in favour of Mr. Roscoe. 


Mr. Editor, 

I have read with uncommon pleasure, ** The Life 
and Pontificate of Leo X." by Mr. Roscoe: I have 
also read the elaborate Review of that work in your 
Journal for August. It is a matter of regret to me 
that the ingenious autlior has, in a great measure, 
disappointed the public expectation; but I am not 
less sorry that the Reviewer has not seized the point 
of view in which the work appears most exception* 
able and deficient. On a subject of such importaig^ 
and magnitude, and equal to which, not more indeed^ 
than four or five others can be found in the fields of 
literature, I think it the duty of any person, who has 
had opportunities of making any particular observe* 
tions, to communicate them to the public, and thus 
contribute, as far as is in his power, to fix or at least 
to lead the judgement of the learned. With thie 
view I send you the present desultory thoughts; and 
I shall be happy if, by their appearance in an early 
Number of the Literary Journal, they have any ten* 
dency towards the desired effect. 

The name of Leo X. has been, and most certainly 
will be, more famous than that of any of bis prede* 
ressors or successors in the papal chair. Bur the 
slightest degree of attention will convince that it is 
neither as a pontiff nor as a prince, that be emoys • 
this singular celebrity: in the former respect the Pon* 
tificates of Gregory VII. of Innocent III. and of Bo* 
niface VIII. constituted, perhaps, mure remarkable 
eras in the history of the church; in the latter, the 
reigns of Julius 11. and of Sixtua V. were likewise 
more glorious in the annals of the Roman state. 
Upon a doe consideration, it will therefore be found 
•that the exclusive fame of Leo is grounded on ihe cii* 
curo^tances of his being ^omotra to the papal dig* 
nity at the interesting period which imtuediately foi* 
lowed the revival of learning, and when lu^ wu 
more advanutgemisly situated than ai^ other nation 
for literary pursuits; of bdng himself the roost m* 
fessed patron of le^iog and learned men j and 4i 
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•hav|n|^^]j.j||if4^||ul|e|i«a)MMmt}y>40iHeibate<J ro raise 
what it called tfaje goVdep cf Italy, and, coo#e- 
queotly,' next to Greece eu^.ftonie, the tbird, reraark- 
ablo period, ij) ^ne .history of the human mind. . In i 
tb^ respect, a'a I^riidet and Au.gMstUs, by their fopd< 
nets for the sciences md the arts, bad giyott their res- i 
pective n«pes,t.d the ages in which they lived, .so teo, 
from a stmilar disposition, gave bis own name to the 
age in which he likewise happened to'live,"a glory 
which, owing to (be appearance of the- fourth re* 
markable sera in literature, was, exactly for the same 
reason, soon enjoyed also by Lewis XIV. Nothing, 
therefore, has been better known in the literary an- 
Itals of the last century than the, OA'^iression, the four 
ages of literature j Pericles, Augustus, lieo X. and 
Lewis XIV. j in proof of which I ndted only refer 
the reader to three popular books; the age of f.«wis 
XIV. by Voltaire, the Four Poetics edited by Battenx, 
and Lord Chesterfield's Letters to Iiis Son. 

From the very first promise of Mr. Roscoe to 
ftvour the public with the history of Leo the Tenth, I 
idways thought that he would pcoceed upon this ground. 
1 exacted id see one of the most important periods in 
modern* history fiilly deVaioped, and then properly 
classified. The subject being a mixture of civil and 
{HeTary Concerns, and these latter evidently prednmi- 
aant, the {>romtsed work was, in my espectaiion, to 
eoefaiit, of the pelitkal events of the times, not more 
Ibn was iutimatdy connected with the dotnesiic and 
the piddid life ef’ibe Pontift'j and of the coutcm]>o* 
vary pursfnts of literature, whatever was necessary to 
gWe a^bmpIete idea of the progress of tlie human 
antfld, for which, either directly or indirectly, Italy 
JEorope at ia?ge were proportionably indebted to 
^maatne PontifiF. This line of demarcation being well 
'drawn, 1 wished to see, in the latter district, a map of 
those 'improvements a^ich the Italians had received 
from tte Gredks, and which Mr.fiosoee himself iiad 
formeriy detailed in the life of Lorenao, and a picture 
of the darkness which at the same time prevailed in the 
remainder of Europe; next to tltese two pictures, a 
full account of what Leo, during the whole of his Pon* 
tifieate, Itad %done towaids the advaucemeot of the 
sciences and the arts; and lastly, (diis in my opiu'ion 
is the greatest object,) what was the effect of this im* 
pulse in Italy, and whether and how/ar the remainder 
of Europe shared the same benefit. 

Upon reading the work 1 was atrangely disap* 
pointed; for, excepting the detailed and certainly too 
‘ difiiise ooftce of the literators of Italy, at the time of 
Leo's promotion to the purple, which is given in vhe 
second clupter, and the still more detailed account of 
the subsequent exertions of numberless indiv'iduals, 
under his patronage when Pope, towards the- grand 
o^ect of literature and the arts, which is exhibited in 
the lltb, Ih'tb, Irtli, 20lh, 2Ut and 22d cliapters, I 
find every,whmaupeefluities, and deficiencies, and 
among timte latter, aome want of pbiiniopbic^ dis*i 
erfesiaafion. The expedition of Charles VIU. the 
eaertions and crimes of the family of Borgia, the 
league^f Cambray, the final conquest of 'Na^ei, and 
anefi mher things which took place in the earlier part 
of Leo's life, am evidently obtruded on the su^ect. 
On ifaa uthcf haad i do not findnoy descriptiooof the 



scanty shaie-of cibHizatioh.rtlothei'eotihiries at thf«e-> 
ginning of.-the^period. Itsthe narrativo of the^bse- 
quent prdgresa of tire Italians .during the reign of the" 
Pontiff, 1 likewise do not see any parallel view of a 
similar qourso- alroady begun by. their neighbours. 
We are disappointqd in wluit 1 have, already repre* 
sented as the greatest ol^ct,.the exposition of the 
advantages which, from liis exertions, accrued to 
Italy diirii'ig the age, and of the cauises by which the 
neighbouring nations were }efc more or less behind. 
Lastly, it is astonishing that Mr. Roscoe has not even 
started the que.stion, so masterly discussed by Condil¬ 
lac, concerning the spirit of imitation which consti¬ 
tuted the most prominent feature of the Italian litera¬ 
ture of that age, the reason why some of the most 
ingenious writers made use of the Latin in preference'' 
to tlieir own language, and why this was doomed to 
remain still imperfect. To expound all such objects, 
Mr. Roscoe, immediately after the second chapter 
concerning (he state of leaniing in Italy, before l^a's 
accession to the throne, ought, most ce. tainly, to have 
written anotlier, relative to the general deficiency of 
the rest of Euroiie in those avocations; in detailing 
the farther improvements which, during the Pontificate, 
took place in one nali m, be likewise ought to have 
given some notice of what was at the same time 
doing in the others, and consequently to have written 
another chapter to that purpose ; in representing the 
ultimate result of the Poiie's patronage, he ought, in 
a similar manner, to have delineated the state ot litera¬ 
ture in Ifely for some yearsjonger, and to have thus in¬ 
troduced to his readers those really great men who flou¬ 
rished immediately after the Pope's deatbi At last to 
have philosophically described the generic character of 
the golden age of Italy, with respect to originality, imi¬ 
tation, language, to works of reflection and imagina¬ 
tion, and to have concluded the whole with some 
hints on the subsequent progress which the human 
mind made, when the sciences rose to a higher degree 
of splendour, on this side of the Alps.—-In short, he 
ought, as I sai*! before, to have,/W/y developed, and 
then pri^perly datsi/ied the proverbial age -of Leo the 
Tenth ! 

Suqh were ifiy, ideas on Mr. Roscoe's performance 
when I read its 11,^-view ia the Literary Jonrnal. I 
was rather surprised to see that the performance bad 
not been examined in the detailed point of view, and 
that, on the contrary, it had been most bitterly criti¬ 
cised iHX)n a false principle. The Reviewer supposes 
that Mr. Roscoe's project .was vnivefsaf, and that he 
had engaged, --according to the Reviewer’s expression, 
" to exhibit an emire and connected view of the re¬ 
vival of knowledge and improvement,' in the nat’ions 
of Europe}” and the proot or rather^the probability 
of stieli a - design is the Reviewer derived ft^i 
some loose expressions of Mr; Roscoe in his preface 
to the Life of Lorehzo, that'**'a wikpfete history of 
the close of the fifteenth ahd.the begintiiug of theiix- 
teentb eentary vraa a deaideratam in literature.” And- 
as, in the preface of tl^e present work, the author de¬ 
clares to have nadwl^en what bad not yet been 
attenLted in a maimer equal to the grandeur-aod variety 
of the subject- 7 -a bittt^ of the age of .leo X,”-'ihe 
Feviewej* ffrtfiar aupposes that thia yrarlt; waai to 
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^that Mfv Ruicde had ia- 

rinhU foynar Were diis sup- 

iposUipnadmitted. “ the.Ltfe and Poniihcate of lico 
,X.” wojoid be infinitely more eweptionablft than it 
, really ia» for, instead of redondancies apd doficiea- 
, «iea,.it wQiQld exbU)it inconsisteuciea and abaurdiiies. 
HaOTy xt iai however, that the suppoaitioo doe* not 

• subsist. , ' ' , ' 

The hiatory.of the escape of Europe from darkness, 
fills, in iu greatest extent, a. space of almost a cen< 
tnry : it begins with the loss of Constantinople, and 
closes with iIiB ultimate establisbtnent of the Reforma¬ 
tion } it if a subject merely literal j it has been the 
scope of local, .universal, insulated, or connected re- 

• searches, and what is most remarkable, of iiomljcr- 
kss histories qf individuals or c<;rporaiir)ns ; it may 
.still employ the ingennity of some writersj and it 
may also be susceptible of, a greater illustration. But 
a performance of this kind is out of the present ques¬ 
tion j and were it iindeitaken, it would have \erv 
little connection with the prelates ami princes of the 
times: D-o X. himself .could be iiitrodiiced in it, 
only in an iiidireet way ! Were wc to adhere to the 
.literal meaning of the first three pa'agruphs of the 
Review, we should conclude that its writer wished to 
find an attempt of the present description in Mr. 
Roscoe's work. I am, however, rather inclined to 
believe that the Reviews'r has not well measured bis 
expressions, than to fancy that be has ever been in 
such a mistake. 

Tlie second of the three generations now (in ques¬ 
tion; is of the deepest importance, in a more exten¬ 
sive and general point of view; for, besides the great 
literary concerns which it has in common with the 
first and the third, it displays an extraordinary com¬ 
plication of political events which command an in¬ 
finitely greater attention. To this peculiar {leriod, 
perhaps, the Reviewer refers his expressions. And, 
in this case, 1 must observe that the universal history of 
those years difiers as fully from Mr. Rosccc's purpose. 
The universal history of the close of the lath and 
.the beginning of the toth century, possesses a singu¬ 
lar degree ot importance, for combining all those 
great events that gave to Europe the sh.qie which, 
with some incidental and temporary modifications, 
she has preserved, daring almost the whole of the last 
three centuries, aud which, she must likely will pre¬ 
serve for many ages to come. In this ixiint of view 
that period was, as far as 1 know, first seen by Lord 
Bolingbroke, who, in his excellent letters on histori¬ 
cal studies, recommended it as a frontier between 
those limes of which we must mid,* and those of 
.which we must sfar/y the history: it was afterwards 
.Miated iu its proper colours by Voltaire, in his ilf^ 
MSger BittorCquai ; and thus it bad already fixed the 
.c^uioti of -the learned, whea Robertson caipe to il- 
Jnstrate-tbe last part of it, by the history of Charles 
•.V._ As, however, the avowed design of this eminent 
, writer was to bt^in the narrative from the precise 
{Kfiod in which the European system was fixed, ano¬ 
ther man is now requir^ for the illustraliou of the 
preceding parts, and thus for brining to li^t the 
.fatXi aod.the reasons.wby that'aysteoi wasgndually- 
cittbUabed. By calRog this history a adesideratiUD,. 
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Mr. Roseoe only echoes tlia toltSe of hi j predeoesimra 
aud of his bge i' but 1 do not sec why' be is supposed 
to have himself nudertiken such a task in his present 
work. If wc trace, upon a laige scale, the eventful 
period to which we allude, we shall a-rtainly find its 
beginning in the youth, and its end in the death of 
Leo the X. .•* but we are then to consider that the only 
evenfiif great consequence wbicli took place whilst ho 
was invested wiiii a public character was the Refor- 
mniioii. If we contmet the scale (aud this, owing to 
Robertson's w'ork seems to me a better method) we 
may confine the period in question lietween the acces¬ 
sion of Alexander VI. and the death o4Juliusll.; 
and then it is obvious that the lite of Leo is wholly 
unconnected witli the*events. The lystorical deside¬ 
ratum, if ever, attcmpteil, would require a dificrent 
shape, a difi'erent title : it would, in some measure, bo 
the reverse of what that should have been-, which has 
been actually presented to the public i it would exhibit 
the civil and military transnetions iu the front, aud the 
Sciences and tlie Arts in »he back ground. I think 
these remarks to be sulficiont to acquit Mr. Uoseou of 
ilie charge ot' iiicoiigniifics and absurdities which has 
been implicitly laid on him in the Review. 

It i.s owing to the indistinct and unperceived force 
of reason, that some of tbe defects and rcdunilnneies 
already pointed out have been indirectly touched by 
the Reviewer : to the same cause may be also ascrilK*d 
tbe justness of some of his snbse(]uent observations 
on the iufeiior blemishes of the work; but, as, in his 
criticism, he really proceeds from a false principle, I 
do not wonder that he is not always perfectly logical 
in his conclusions. 1 should therefore here put an 
end to this letter, had 1 not remarked, in the thrtvr 
heads of liis classification, as many mistakes, whu^j^ 
if left unnotioed, would, in all probability, induce a"*' 
great number of readers into prejudice. 

Tbe design of the Pope to interfere in the concerns 
of the kingdom of Naples, at tlie eventual death ot 
Ferdiixand of Spain, perhaps also to occupy the go» 
vernment of that country to the exclusion of the 
young archduke, and lastly to prefer his brotiier Giu- 
liano to tbe Neaptditan crown, was uot such an 
ciouv nMtrv as the reviewer thinks. In tbe preceding 
chapters, Mr. Roseoe bad said enough to give an idea 
of tbe paramount dominion of the Holy See over the 
kingdom • of Naples; of the right of investiture 
which, in virtue of that dominion, tbe Popes exerted, 
not only upon any change of dynasty, but upon any 
incumbent’s deatli; of the complicated instances of 
duplicity, perfidiousness, and crusty, by which the • 
Aragonese of Naples bad been despoiled, ^nd after¬ 
wards indirectly destroyed by their aelations in Spain > 
of tbe general hatred of tlie inhabitants of Italy to¬ 
wards the French and the Spaniards, and of tiie fa¬ 
vourite project of Julias II. to drive the huibiiriiiuis out 
qf ifn/y. Owing to all these circnmstances, it is not 
surprizing that the Pope shoold watch the opportu¬ 
nity of some neuF changes for aggrandizing his family. 

1 admit that thia design betrayed a want of delicacy 
and propriete, bat I cannot tee wby it should be called 
a crime 1 Happy, however, would it have ||een for 
ludy, if the project had looceeded! it would have 
opened to the beloved and vrdl demviog Hoon of 
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Medici 8 wider field for exerting her rliaracteri<tic 
virtuex ! It would have given a national monarch to 
the kingdom of Naples, and thus have preserved that 
unfortunate nation from the abyss of calamities into 
which it fell, by the government of the Spanish vice¬ 
roys, and from which it never did, and most likely 
never will recover. * 

Mr. Roscue not only overrates some of the known 
learned men of Italy who fiourished in the time of 
Leo X.: but he also obtrudes on oiir notice some 
others, who had hitherto been condemned to oblivion, 
even in their naiive country: this is, I grjnt, an 
useless and vain ostentation of learning. It is how¬ 
ever, on the other hand, utterly unfair, and uulogical, 
that the generality of those litt^rary characters should 
be estimated on the authority of extraordinary 
man their contempuiary, or weighed on the scale of 
modern refinement. Erasmus was the uppermost ot 
his age ; he was an uncommon gift of providence to 
the human race; he was, to adopt an expression 
from the immortal French bard of the last century : 

-'• Le flambeau saerd 

Qiietc ciel bicnraisani, da¥ts cette niiit nrofnnde, 
Allumc, (|u«lqucfois, pour le boniicur du nionde!" 

To a man of such merit, the contemporary Italian 
literati must certainly have appeared in little betlei 
light than that of school boys ; but this will always 
be a prtMrf of the gigantic powers of Erasmus, not ot 
the imbecility of those who fell under ins judgment. 
To illustrate this metaphysical truth by analogy, 1 
shall indulge in two sup|M>siiions. Lord Verulani was, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, a still 
greater prodigy than Erasmus had been at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth : he certainly beheld the learned 
-jgprsuits of that geireration with pity and contempt; 
^nnd 1 entertain »o doubt that, if he had been confi- 
denlially called by some of his friends to give his 
opinion ronterning the literary characters then living, 
lie would have weighed them upon the scale of his 
own mind, and thus given room to misconstruction. 
And what, among |)osterity, would become cif a 
great number of the worthies of the last century, 
if they should be estimated by the pleasantries, ironies, 
and scurrilities of Voltaire! It is still more dangerous 
to judge of any of the past ages by the standard of 
the present iroprovenient. I seriously apprehend, that 
upon this principle, the ages of Peiicles and of Au¬ 
gustus also, would dwindle into insignificancy ; and i 
would not pledge myself tbiii six or seven among the 
Greek, and ten or eleven among the Latin writers, 
could stand such a test of criticism! To judge fairly 
on the subject, the scientific map of the times must be 
consulted; and as this method has been constantly 
followed with respect to Greece and Home, it is 
natural that it should likewise be adopted in favour of 
Italy. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
besides Erasmus, not more than three men of great 
endowments were to be found out of that country.— 
Vives, Bude, and Sir lliomas More, to whom, as far*' 
as erudition is concerned, Renchlin also maybe added. 

Luther himself, according to bit own confession, 
had ng other guide in bis new doctrines than the 
kooks of John Huss : he was so deficient in the Latin 
Isogoage as to bavecoifiroitted tbe most ridiculous so». 


lecisms. Fmiatis, Dmine Jffnriee, taiA'he, in^is im¬ 
pertinent answer to Henry VIII. rgotdocebo vom^ Upon 
which Erasmus bad the opportunity of displaying hit 
admirable w'it—-quid invitabat Lulherum ut diceret, 
Venwtini Jhmi’ie Hftnicr, ego doerbo voxf saltem 
regis liber Lattni loquebatur! Cardinal Ximenes, in 
Spain, was entitled to eternal honours, fur having 
procurcfl tbe edition of a Polyglot Bible, and for 
having founded the University of AlcaLi. Francis the 
First, in France, was emphatically called the father df 
letters, only for founding a college, and for inviting 
some foreign literati to Paris. Perhaps one half the 
prelates in Christendom were scarcely able to read the 
Latin language; [verhaps too two thirds of tbe no¬ 
bility and gentry could not sign their own names ; the 
monks, one class of the learned men, were spending 
all their time in the ridiculons and degrading studies 
of scholastic philosophy ; the priests, the other class 
of informed persons, tiiought themselves the greatest 
geniuses in die woild, when they had studied the 
books of the llomaii deciefals and the elements of 
civil law. In such universal darkness, tbe nation, in 
whicli men were found capable of writing a history, 
a treatise, a poem, even an elegy or a sonnet, with 
good sense and purity of language, waa most cer¬ 
tainly two centuries before the other nations. To 
conclude therefore a treaty of peace between Mr. 
Roscoe and the Reviewer, this preliminary article 
migiit Ive in my opinion settled ; that tlie Italians of 
the age of leo X were, in general, the depositaries 
ot the learning of that time; although a great num¬ 
ber of their wniks were inirinsically snperfieia and 
indiflereiit; another considerable tiumlwr has been 
since superseded or surpassed by the meritorious 
labours of their sturessors in Italy, and much more 
by those of the inhahiiants of other nations, and t 
comparatively scanty number only is entitled to pe- 
reiiiii.il importance. 

By charging Mr. Roscoe with not having much en¬ 
larged on the subject ot the Reformation, the Re¬ 
viewer seems to forget that a similar charge had been 
formerly produced against Dr. Bolvertson, and that, 
by moie sober critics, this eminent historian had been 
already acquitted. The lletormation certainly is one 
of the greatest events in modern times; but, how¬ 
soever important and beneficial in its efiects, it is not 
yet decidedly considered as a matter of universal con¬ 
cern ; and howsoever large a space it may fill, in the 
annals of religion and philosophy, it is not perhaps 
entitled to a similar prerogative in the general history 
at large. Le^ this however be as it may, Jl plainly 
see, from some expressions and quotations, that, in 
respect to the influence of the Reformation on (he 
sciences, tbe Reviewer has too much adhered to an 
essay lately crowned by the National Institute of 
France. Mr. Villers, the author of this very cxceK 
lent performance, naturally wishing to compress bis 
ideas as much as possible, has dUpalcbed the question 
in about thirty octavo pages, and has, consequently, 
left room for numberless equivocations. That tnie 
Reformation, in concourse with several other natu¬ 
ral aad civil causes, has powerfully contributed first 
to eUarge and then to popularize the sciences, is 
unqueation^lc. That, in. tbe pietent tyaieBi • 
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public \)ftractSoR, the Protestants possess a decided 
superiority over the Catholics, is likewise too evident 
to admit any contradiction ; but if Mr. Villers means 
to go so far as to pretend that the Reformation was in 
itself the iminadiate cause of the advancement of 
learning, he will.meet with insurmountable difficulties. 
It will be incumbent U|>on him to answer the qttestion 
-—why, in the course of little less than a century and 
a half, which intervened from the final establishment 
of the Reformation to the appearance of Locke and 
Newton, (to whom we are ultimately indebted for the 
present brilliant state of the human mind) the Protest¬ 
ant countries in general did not make any figure, 
and the Catholic rapidly advanced in the career of 
science. The proverbially bigot and intolerant reign 
of Pliilip II. was the golden age of Spain—the only 
age at least which can give to Spain a rank among 
the lettered nations of Europe. Nearly under the 
same disadvant.age, and moreover, in the midst of the 
longest civil war ever recorded in history, France pro¬ 
duced among others, a vast number of eminent pub- ] 
licists, civilians, and canonists. The age of I,ouis 
■ XIV. in the same country, has been thought by most 
competent judges to stand unriv.'illed in the annals of 
literature. This is, {verhaps, ton much : but after any 
rational abatement, it is impossible to deny that, ex¬ 
cepting some works of imagination, the French then 
rose to the highest degree of cultivation. Selecting, 
therefore, from that galaxy of sovereign writers, a few 
O'lly, in whom the powers of judgement seem If have 
been more predominant, Mr. Villers, in the name of 
truth and justice, ought to tell us which of the Pro> 
testant countries possessed such colossal poligraphs ns 
Bossuet and Fenelon, such profound grammarians as 
the gentlemen of Port Royal, such sagacious < ntics as 
Boileau and Bonhours, such acute observers of human 
nature as La Bruyere or La Rochefoncnult ? Not 
only the question would remain nivansw'cred,. but, 
upon a deeper investigation into the matter, it would 
be found. 1 apprehend, that the very merit of popu¬ 
larizing knowledge, the present glory of the Puitestant 
nations, would be ultimately traced to a French .mthor. 
about the close of that period—the immortal Fonie- 
helle! 

What, however, would astonish Mr. Villers, is 
tliat during the whole of the long (veriod to which we 
allude, the very nation most obnoxious to the papal 
power had almost the exclusive merit of every dis¬ 
covery ill the several branches of philosophy. The 
superannuated topic of the persecution raided against 
Galileo wilt completely fall when it is known that his 
disciples, Viviani, Torricelli and others, were rather 
patronized. Cardano and Boiiibelii solved the alge¬ 
braic equations of the third and fourth dimension, 
wliich, even at this day, seem to be the Herculean 
columns of the lower algebra. To Cavalieri is ulti¬ 
mately traced that mighty discovery in the higher 
geometry, which by I.ieibnitz was so bitterly disputed 
against Newton. Aldovrandi and Cesalpini were 
almost the creators of the science of natural history. 
Telesio and Patrizi were the first to expose the o^- 
vailing philosophy^ and to give exedient hints for 
proper method of dodying nature. Froveneale and 
Bruno had acquired aoow knowlet^er ^ tho^iicba- 
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nism of the human understanding, about a century 
before Locke. Paruita and Frachetta were the first to 
investigate the arcana of governments. Davila, Ben- 
tivoglio and five or six others, were the models of 
historians, tiU after the middle of the last century^ 
when, in Mr.*Gibbon’a words, Hcotlandarusc to dispute 
the prize loilA Italy kerseif. If the author of the re¬ 
view, instead of so implicitly adopting Mr. Villers's 
general expressions, had taken ilic trouble of looking 
into more profound works, such, for instance, as 
Brucker's History of Philosophy, Montucla's History 
of the Mathematics, Terrasson's History of the Civil 
Law, and most of all, into the unrivalled Hi.story of 
Italian literature by ^liraboscbi, he^ would hare 
found that, by a fair compensation between earliness 
and intensity of labour, the poets, tirtuoios, ftattrrers, 
Jiddltrs, dmicirs, pn tiire-malttrs, by their piaximity to 
the giratvst adwrsoiy of reason, surrounded with ail 
thr glafe of a pompous worship, and admiring all the 
nonsense which they are taught, can, even in the sci¬ 
ence of nature and of man^ lay a claim ro as ample a 
share of fame as any other people over the earth ! 

London, Oct. 8, 1805. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe respectfully inform Vr.K AX that is is tacoa- 
sistent with a resolutiou previouslyJortned, to engage 
the LiTKaAKY Jouhnai. in the controversy about 
the election of the Mathematical 1‘rolessor in Edin¬ 
burgh i and that his nigenious paper may be returned 
to him in any manner he may he pleased to direct. 


NOTICES. 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. &c. 

Obiental Literature. —A most valuable collection of 
l^sierii manuscripts, the property of Major Ouseiey, was 
brought to England liy the last Bengal fleet. The number 
of Arabic, I’ersian, and Siinscrit books amounts to nearly 
15,000 volumes. Besides these there are vast coilectiuns 
of Natural Histoiy and Mineralogy; and a great many 
Botanical paintings executed in the most accurate manner. 
The quantity of additional curiosities and monuments is 
very great. "There are several port-folios of immense size, 
containing mythological paintings of great antiquity, splen¬ 
didly illuminated, and collected from all parts of Hindos- 
tan, from Tibet, Tartary, China, Ceylon, Ava, Sec. To 
these arc added many idols of stone, metal, wood, and 
other maieriais. There is also a cabinet of the most rare 
medals, gems, and other antiques. This treasure is still 
further enriched with a complete scries of the coins struck 
by Mahometan princes since the reign of Timour, and 
with specimens of the armour, horse-furniture, swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and all the weapons used in Per¬ 
sia, India, and other countries of the East. The M.'ijor 
has aho brought original views of drawings, executed on 
the* spot in various parts of India, together with various 
musieui instruments, and several hundred tunes set (o 
music bv himself from the voice of Persian, Cashmerian, 
and Intlian singers. The situation of Major Uusely^ as 
aid-de-camp to the Nabob of Oude, gave him great ad¬ 
vantages for procuring such commodities; and his acquisi¬ 
tions, added to those of his brother, %r William Ouielyv 
who alrrady possesses 800 Arabic, PertUn, and Turkiffi 
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NoticeSi literary and Scientific. 

than 
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will form » more splctxlid colluctiob' 
any of tliu M>rt that is yet possessed in Europe. 

iM.ijor CARTiVKiOHr is about lo publisJi an essay, in- 
titk-il, “ The State of ihe Nation.” Its main object is to 
0*11 the attention of the public to the obvious and very 
simple means to be adopted for averliii^ tlie danger of inva¬ 
sion, securing constitutional freedom, and promoting na¬ 
tional prosperity. 

A new vohiiiie of Transariions of the Literary and Phi¬ 
losophical Society of Manchester is nearly ready for publi¬ 
cation. 

Dr. .Tarpood, of ,Stock|>ort, has in great forwardness a 
S<Tiis of ri.viioiis, Philosophical, Physiological, and 
Politir.il, on Man. Di.sseitiition^I., An. Population, is in 
.Ulstver to Mr. Multlins on that subject. 

U’he Rev. Jotm Dick, of Glasgow, author of the essaj 
on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, has in the press Lec¬ 
tures on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Mr. [rvino, author of a work on English cninitosition, 
and of the Lives of the Scoiislf Poets, is engaged on a Life 
iii' the celebrated George liuchaiwui.' 

Mr. WoOLL has in the press Biographical Memoirs of 
the late Rev. Dr. Joseph VVA-ton, with a Soleclioti from 
liis Poetical Works, and an extensile Liler.ny f'/orrespon- 
dcnce between eminent Persons left by bim for publication. 

Mr. WiLiriAM Clusk has invented an apparatus fur 
raising water by means of air condensed- in iis descent 
through an inverted syphon. This si phmi lias its higher 
orilice jilaced in a situation lo receive both air and water at 
the same time. The air being convejed by the velocity of 
the nrpicoiis colniiin to the lowest part of the syphon, and 
collected in a vessel, is emploieci as the medium for con 
veying pressure to raise water in another part of the .appa- 
rains. Mr. C. finds from cxpcriinents that a machine con¬ 
structed upon tljjs principle will raise water for domestic 
nr|X)scs, and though it will not jierform half as much 
work as n hucket-eiiginc by a forcing piiiiip, yet it iiiav be 
kept coiiliiiually eni|)loye'd, and is subject lo very little 
svear, as its operation will almost lie pcrforiued without 
friction. 

Mr. Stotharu has found that the elasticity of the steel 
in watch-springs. See, is greatly impaired by taking off the 
blue with sand-jHiper or otherwise, and, what is still more 
striking, that it may be restorer! again liy the bluing pro¬ 
cess, without any previous hardening or other additional 
treatment. 

John Frederick William Cuarpentikr, so well 
known for his initieralogieal history of Saxony, and other 
works of a similar kind, died lately at Friedberg. Ilis dis¬ 
tinguished knowledge in every department of natural his¬ 
tory attracted much attention, he was employed in varinu;. 
public surveys and superintendence of works, and was 
raised by the Emperor Joseph to the rank of nobility. 

UniVERsiTSf OP WiLNA.—The following list of pri*e- 
essays, proposed by that new establisliment, in June, 
ISOS, anords a very pleasing specimen of tlie knowledge 
by which it» directed. 

Class of Mtdiral Stiences. 

1, Is there, beside the Diabetes incllitus of medical au¬ 
thors, any other disease incident to man, which appears, 
from ^clsive exrarinients, to produce ia different organs a 
secretion resembling a sugary substance; and in snfficitnt 
i|uantity, to produce, by its discharge, the waste of the 
patient 1 And what is this malady or maladies i 

l^e prise, consisting of 100 Dutch ducats, will Ire 
signM on the Ist of Sept. 180(1, 

2. What are the real symptoms, and the principl causes 
of that disease which, tnough not peculiar to Poland, is 
liewevef' dyupnu^tpd Plica Poloniea I Are there any. 
means of curing it witn more success than by th« method 




hitherto employed i And what are those means 3 
7'he prize, 100 Dutch ducats, willue assigned on the • 
1st of ^ptemfaer 1807. 

3. \^7idt arc the principal diseases of vegetables, and 
what real analogy is there between such diseases and those 
of animals 1 

The decision remains over till the 1st of September 
1808. The premium is the same. 

Class nf Phi/sical and Malhrmadcal Sciences. 

Suppose a canal in which there runs in a minute a given 
quantity of water, m, across a transverse section of a 
given width and depth, determined by the two hanks ; if, 
in.the sqciioii Ironi one bank lo the other there is con- 
simctcd a dam, at the top of which is formed, according 
lo the given dimensions, an 0 )M:uiiig for the pasiage of the 
water j byviliat law is the water, which rises by the oh- 
'.iruclion the d.im jirescnis to it, forced to sv.eli, not,onl]r 
in the neighhonrhood of the d.am, hut likewise up the 
stream ? Fnriiuilns are required fulliciently general to be 
.ipplicjhie to theafliuenec not o.ilv of the wine quantity of 
water, but likewise nf any other, in -f- x. As theory and 
experiment arc not exactly coincident, the fwinulas must 
be accompanied with the iie: essary corrections, and the 
demoiistraiion, by facts and oUersaiions, of the degree in 
which they approach the truth. 

The same prire, lOU Dulcli ducats, to be assigned on 
1st. Septciiihcr lK(.'(i. 

Class of Moral and Poii/icul Sciences 
1. As the Mathem.iiicnl and Phssical Sciences are Ire-, 
held tualcjng fresh pregres. ei cry day, and teeming with 
new <ti‘-co\eiies it is iii(|uircii— 

I. Wbv there arc none in n'ornl sciences also ? 

Abiong the differeiu hranches of those faiences are 

there any which arc snsceptible of farther luipruvemcnt i 
And what are they ? 

ij. To w hat degree arc they, by their nature, susceptible 
of amelioration, and what 'arc the limits to which this 
seems to confine their ultimate iinprmementl 

4. Wliat are the iucan.s most proper to advance those 
parts of moral science to this possible degree of perfection ? 

It is particularly desired that the discussion of this sub¬ 
ject be conducted in such a manner as lo exhibit conclu¬ 
sions which may contribute to improve the theory nf legis¬ 
lation, and shew what is most conformable to the nature 
of man. 

II. To determine, (by the analysis of political economy) 
what arc the points on which the original ideas of Adam. 
Smith and Dr. Quesnoy agree, and those on which they 
differ, or are opposite to one another. This inquiry must 
neccssarilv present conclusions favourable to the progress 
of the science of political economy. . 

The prize for each of these essa'vs is the same as that for 
the preceding, and will be decided on the 1st of Septem¬ 
ber 1806. 

The cssavr’ must lie written in Latin, French, or Polish ; 
and they are to be sent to the bankers Reyser or Karner at 
Wilna, to be forwarded to the rector of the University. 

Lother’s Monument, 'Fhe sum already collected in 
Germany fur this tribute of national gratitude to the great 
emancipator of Christendom from spiritual bondage 
amounts, hy the last accounts, to 15510 rix dollars. En-' 
graving! of the different designs wiiich have been present^ 
to the society for the erection of the monument will 
mcedily be published, and circulated at a low price. The 
fame of Luther stands little in need of such a monument, 
but when it Is to be erected as a tribute of gratitude to bis 
rndmory, it ought Iw its magnifieence to bear some analogy 
; to 6^6 greatness of the benefits he confeiKd. On this occa¬ 
sion GenNhny alobe ought not ui he the contributor. What 
n3tioiAJ3;;is' benefited lapn by the li^t hq diffused thea 
Great Ekdu.' I 
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jfn Jnquinf into the Causes of the Dciliiir Fait of 
Powerful and fi'ealthi/ Nations. Designed to shew 
how the Prosperih/ of the Biitish F.mpire mail be 
frolonged. William Playfair. 4/o, I/, lli.tfrf. 
l.o»don, 180.5. Oreeiiland Norris. 

performance does not certainly advance the 
A boundarie.s of political science, ltisonooffho.se 
crude commodities, of which it is the nature of the 
moral and political sciences to be so very productive. 
There is something in those sciences which every body 
understands; a few of the most common appearances 
any one can account for, and perceive the evidence of 
a few of the simplest principles. On this foundation 
we find many even of the most ignorant people not at 
all afraid to take their part in a conversation on those 
subjects, and by no means of opinion that they con- 
tribute little to the instruction of the company. And 
whenever any man is endowed with rather a greater 
degree of self-sutficiency than common, and has, 
perhaps, observed a few more combitiations, and 
learned a few more facts than the greater part of the 
men with whom he converses, he presently comes 
forth with his volume. 

The causes of this difference between the moral 
and political, and the mathematical and physical 
sciences, are not difficult to explain, if this were the 
proper place for it. It is far more easy for a man to 
deceive himself in the former than in the latter; and 
if he possess a mind of considerable boldness and ac¬ 
tivity he proceeds to form combinations of his partial 
and incomplete ideas, which he endeavours confidently 
to thrust upon the world, as incontrovertible and im¬ 
portant discoveries. 

This class of writers is very numerous; and might 
be arranged into a great many subordinate kinds, from 
the very lowest degree of merit, or the complete want 
of it, to a very great ascent on that scale. Perhaps, the 
very best writers on those complicated subjects, even 
(hose who most severely demand of themselves an ac¬ 
count of every thing they advance, proceed on many 
points beyond where they are warranted, and so far 
appertain to that class we have described. Mr. Playfair 
does not belong to the very lowest division ; but he is 
perhaps still farther from the highest.. He is a man 
only half-informed on the subject of which he has 
undertaken to treat; but who very strongly believes 
himself fully informed. His mind has not been trained 
to large combinations of ideas, or to patient and cir¬ 
cumspect inquiry; he is therefore every moment 
drawing conclusions from peculiar apiiearances, and 
partial observations, which include not one half of the 
circumstances necessary to be taken into the account; 
and these he considers as profound, and original dis¬ 
coveries. Like very many authors, he thinks he has 
a full view of the point under his consideration^hen 
he is perhaps not adverting to one-tenth partijof the 
circjiuMances which belong to it j as tn vnskilful 
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player at chess gets a sight of oue combination of 
movements by which he may lose a man, and .acts 
precipitately upon that observation, without taking 
into account the various other combinations which 
may lead to a similar event; such in a great degree is 
the conduct of those political writers ofetite class tn 
which Mr. Playfair belongs, in the formation of their 
precious discoveries. • 

The subject chosen by Mr. Playfair, in which to 
indnlge his gdnius, is of that immense and undefined 
extent, in which an author may play at will his gam¬ 
bols, and find room enough; it is a wilderness in 
which a man who loves to go without rule or compass 
may make fine excursions. 

The author proposes to inquire into the " Perma¬ 
nent Causes of the Decline and Pall of wealthy and 
powerful Nations." He would have done us and his 
other readers a favour had he taken the trouble to ex¬ 
plain what he means by the word permanent on this 
occasion. It properly signifies of long, or indefinite 
duration. But how this can apply to the causes of 
the decline and fall of w'ealthy nations, we know' not. 

I In contemplating the wealthy nations which have de¬ 
clined and fallen, we ro.iy observe two kind.sof causes 
which have contributed to their catastrophe, one sort 
which has operated only upon one, or more; and 
another which appears to have operated upon all. The 
author probably meant to apply nKsterm permaneait^ 
the last sort of causes, and to make it equivalent tn 
general or universal. He seems, however, to have in¬ 
tended too something more. There is another divi¬ 
sion of causes, into 1st, casual, or accidental, as the 
involuntary falling of a .spark into a barrel of gun¬ 
powder; and 2dly, natural or necessary, as the certain 
explosion of the gun-powder if the spark falls upon it. 
To this last sort also Mr. Playfair, at least at times, 
makes his term permanent apply; and then by perma¬ 
nent he means general and necessary causes of the de¬ 
cline and fall of wealthy and powerful nations. 

But here first of all, it would have been highly 
proper that he should iiavc demonstrated the decline 
and fall of wealthy and powerful nations to be itself 
Hcces.sary, or according to the unalterable laws of na¬ 
ture, before he proceeded to talk of its necessary causes. 
Because it is absurd to talk of necessary causes, where 
the thing to be accounted for is only accidental. He 
proceeds, however, upon the supposition that wealthy 
and powerful nations must decline and fall; that this 
is their natural and necessary course. But he ad¬ 
vances not a syllable in proof of his assumption. Yet 
he might have known that this is a point so far from 
•being placed above controversy, that wc should have 
said it was completely decided against him, among all 
the sonndest inquirers into the laws of human affairs, 
if we had not found so great an author as himssif, and 
some others lately of the same stamp, of an entirely 
different opinion. We have no doubt, therefore, that 
hewill deny the point to be decided against him by 
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* jill the sound political inquirers, since be himself is 
not of the number. But notwithstanding the great¬ 
ness of this authority, the names of those persons 
who are ranged on the opposite side are so respectable, 
as,to make us think that he should not have reckoned 
it beneatli him to take notice of their arg^cnts. We 
might produce all the faithful disciples of Dr. Smith. 
But it is snfTicient to mention the elegant, and en¬ 
lightened Mr. Diigald Stuart. We can assure Mr. 
Playfair that the opinions of this eloquent professor, 
t'ven where they are not supported by so many great 
autiiorities, ,'is on the present occasion, are suihcicntly 
respected in the world not to render it safe even for a 
great author to assume their falsity without proving 
It. When our'readers have sufliciently weigited the 
importance of the omission, of not inqdiring whether 
the decline and fall of wealthy and powerful nations 
l,e necessary or not necessary, when an author under- 
t.ikes llie investigation of the jifrmoncnt ccmxts of this 
decline and fall, they will have advanced a considc- 
raldc way in the preparation necessary to form an ac¬ 
curate judgment on the meritc of this performance. 

Let us next proceed to a view of those causes which, 
according to our author, always have acted, and al¬ 
ways must act successfully toward the decline and fall 
of wealthy and powerful nations. In the first place 
we must inform our readers that they will not find it a 
Very easy task to discover what they are in this per¬ 
formance of Mr. Playfair. 3'here is abundance of 
talk about such causes; but very little, if any, clear 
definition. And in the midst of the talk the causes 
themselves seem to be lost, as in a wilderness. You 
search, and search, and always imagine you are just 
,a|^ut to light ujjon the thing you are in quest of, and 
for the most part it escapes you, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. We shall select some of the pas¬ 
sages in which his opinions seem to be the most dis¬ 
tinctly expressed, and we shall not detain our readers 
with any long criticism of tliose opinions. The no¬ 
tion OH which the great burtlten of the work rests may 
be gathered from the following paragraph: 

“ The superior energy of povcity and necessity wliich 
leads men, under this pressure, to act inrcssanily in what¬ 
ever way they have it in their power to act, and that seems 
likely to bring, them on a let el with those that are richer, 
is then the ground-work of the rise and fall of nations, as 
well as of individuals. This tendency is sometimes fa¬ 
voured by particular circumstances, and sometimes it is 
counteracted by them; but its operation is incessant, and it 
has never yet failed in producing its effect, for the triunmh 
of poverty over wealth on the great scale as on the small, 
though very irregular in its pace, has continued without in¬ 
terruption from the earliest records to the present moment.” 

The process which is generated by poverty and 
necessity among nations, is thus described by Mr. 
Playfair; 

" The wants of men increase with their knowlrfge of 
what it is good to enjoy; and it is the desire to gratify those 
wants that incibases necessity, and this necessity is the spui* 
<10 action." 

This is the first step of the explanation. The 
wantsfof men increase with their knowledge of what 
it is good to enjoy." Then the old doctrine of the 
philosophers that a man’s wants decrease in propor- 
tkm to hia knowledge of what it is good to enjoy is no 
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longer tenable. But be this expression erroneous, or 
only silly, or very important, let us not at present in¬ 
quire ; the latter part of the sentence is that we musb 
chiefly hold in remembrance, as wc shall have occa¬ 
sion to apply it soon. He s.-iys, that as our wants in^ 
crease with the knowledge of good things; our desires 
increase with those wants, and that necessity which is 
the spur fb action increases wiih our desires. The 
consequence, therefore, is, that the necessity which is 
the spur to action increases with our knowledge of the 
things which it is good to enjoy.—He goes on 

“ There arc n few natural wants that require no know¬ 
ledge in order to be felt; such as hunger and thirst, and 
the other aupctiies which men have in common with all 
animals, ana which are linked, as it were, to their existence. 
But while nations satisfy themselves with supplying s\R;h 
wants, tliere is neither wealth nor |M)wer amongst them. Of 
consequence, it is not into the conduct of such that wc are 
to inquire.” 

The knowledge conveyed in the first part of this 
sentence is truly great; and the language wonderfully 
correct. The reader will perceive that hunger and 
thirst are wants. And we need not despair at this 
rate of hearing next that, the tooth-ach and the gout 
are wants. With the next position of the author, 
however, we cannot so cordially agree. He says, 

" that while nations satisfy themselves with supplying 
such wants there is neither wealth nor puwr among 
them." But the nortbem barbarians who overthrew 
the Roman empire as nearly satisfied themselves with 
supplying those wants as any men of whom we read* 
and yet we have always heard that their fiower was 
dreadful.—After this comes the following paragraph : 

“ Excepting, however, those wants which are inseparahl* 
from our existence, all the others are, more or less, ficti¬ 
tious, and increase with our knowledge and habits; it is, 
therefore, evident, that the nation that is the highest above 
others, feels the fewest wants; or, in other words, feels no 
wants. She knows nothing that she does not possess, and 
therefore may be said to want nothing; or which is the 
same thing, not knowing what she does want, she makes 
no effort to obtain it." 

Here the reasoning is highly curious and uncom¬ 
mon. Excepting a few wants, he says, all our others 
Increase with our knowledge: that is to say, Th^e na¬ 
tion which has most knowledge has the most wants. 
What then is the iiat'.ou which has the most know¬ 
ledge ? Is it the nation which has advanced the farthest 
in the sciences, the arts, and the wealth which ac¬ 
companies then )} Or is it the nation which has made 
the least progress in all these? Is it Greece and Rome 
among the micicnl nations; and Great Britain, Ac. 
among the modern ? Or is it the Scythians among the 
ancients, and the Laplanders, Tartars, ampng the 
moderns ? Says Mr. Playfair, The .Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans among the ancients had less knowledge than the 
Scythians, and the Biituns among the moderns have 
less knowledge than the Laplanders and Tartars. *' It 
is evident,” says he, " that the nation the highest 
above others feels the fewest wantsBut our wants, he 
says, are according to our knowledge: Therefore the 
nation the highest kbove others has the least knowledge. 

Y»,’’ says he, '* she knows nothing that she dues 
not pSssess^ and therefore may be said to know no¬ 
thing we mistake, *’aad may therefore he 
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said to uml noflihit?' Ay, but wants are according 
to knowledge;^therefore she may Im said to know no¬ 
rthing loo. It comes, then, to the same thing. Thus 
is it proved that the nations the farthest advanced in 
the scicnees, arts, and wealth, know the least, by con¬ 
sequence have tlw fewest wants; and thence are less 
tinder that necessity which is the spur to action.— 
T.'he effects of this are described in tluv following 
terms: 

“ Thus necessity of rising higher, docs not operate, on a 
-nniinii that sees none higher than itself; at least, it does 
oiilv operate in a very slender degree. Whereas, in llie 
naiton that is behind hand with other nations iiround, 
■every o«e is led liy emulation and envy, and l>y a feeling of 
their own wanta, to imitate and equal those ilmt are fardier 
advanced. 

“ Thus it is, that necessity acts but in a very inferior de¬ 
gree on the nation that is the farthest advanced ; wliile it 
operates in a very powerful way on those that arc in arreur; 
■and this single re,isoii, whlioiit the intervention of wars or 
ainy sort of contest or roblaery, svould, in the process of 
time, bring nations to a sort of equality in wealth and re- 
hneincnt; that is, it would bring them all into possession 
of the means of gratifying their w.auts." 

It is with difficulty that one can bring oneself to 
argue seriously against an hypothesis like (his. We 
might very safely leave it to the ridicule of the least 
instructed of our readers. But that our review may 
not appear incomplete we may slate one or two ob- 
scrviitions. which, however conclusive as to the point 
in question, arc so obvious that they must occur to 
every body. , 

Great Britain has for a century p,ist seen no nation 
beyond her in the knowledge of the things which it is 
good to enjoy j therefore, she ought to have been sta¬ 
tionary or declining. But on the contrary no nation 
ever exhibited so rapid a progress; and the more she 
advantxis beyond other nations the more eager has she 
appeared in her efforts, and the more rapid have been 
the steps of her progress. 

The Spaniards, Portuguese, Hungarians, See. have 
for more than a century seen other nations inlinitcly 
before them; and during all that time they have 
scarcely made any effort to better their conditions. 
Has the wretched state of the Turks led them during 
‘ many ages to make greater efforts than all other na¬ 
tions to alter that state r—Is it necessary to apply these 
facts to the theory of Mr. Playfair? Surely not; every 
one sees the application immediately. 

So far therefore are we from assenting to his hypo¬ 
thesis that w'e will endeavour to persuade him, and 
we trust we shall succeed in persuading most of our 
reader^, that the nations which have made the greatest 
advancement have the strongest motives for exertion 
to advance still farther, and are less likely than any 
other to remit their exertions. 

Perhaps, Mr. Playfair may have heard of propen¬ 
sities which grow by what they feed on; and, per¬ 
haps, some iieople may very readily believe that this 
is the case with the propensity or propensities which 
lead to advancement in a nation. There is a principle 
known by the name of avarice, which the more it has, 
. the more it would wish to have. Now, whatchould 
hiuder the principles of progression in natiot^ to be 
of this nature! U it aot well known tlsat th^ilesires 
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of man are insatiable > Do we not know that the* 
more enjoyment hum.'in creatures have, the more 
restless and eager fur new and varied enjoyments 
tliey become? The bulk of mankind never sit down 
and say they have enough. They are not at /cut 
w hen they have tasted all (he enjoyments of which 
they have* ever heard. They are never more impa- 
tiiMit, and dissatisfied than when in that state—like 
Alexander who cried wlicn be had no more worlds to 
conquer. They are in better circumstances, buuever, 
by far than that hero. He could not fabricate a new 
j world to liimself by all the |loiious efforts of despotic 
I power. But there is .1 principle, or a faculty in IhI- 
nian nature, of w^ich we wonder that Mr. Playfair 
has not heard, called Invention, wtiiCh performs asto¬ 
nishing things in favour of the unsatisfied people 
.'ibove-mentioned; and which often enables them to 
multiply new enjoyments almost as fast as (hey can 
take ^hem. Now we think that any man who has but 
a tolerable acquaintance with the structure and laws 
of civil society will easily see that the motives to thin 
invention, and its powers, are always the greatest in 
the most advanoid state of society. The exploits of 
this invention, in proper circumstances, have generally 
Ixicn found fully equal to those of imitation. But ouf 
readers will easily pursue this thought without our 
assistance. 

The progress of man in the sciences is analogous to 
his progress in other things. But it is found that % 
philosopher is less desirous of additional knowledge 
when be has learned all in any branch whicli lias been 
discovered before him ? It is then on the contrary 
that he is most eagerly stimulated to pass that bouii'* 
d.ary, and to become the author of »icv/ improvemwts. 
But according to the hypothesis of our aulhoi^ia 
ought to have no knowledge of any thing farther, and 
therefore no want of it. The contrary however it 
true: The more knowledge any man has, the more 
scn.sible he is of what remains to be known, and the 
more desirous of knowing it. And the case is ex¬ 
actly the same wilii regard to the inventions and 
knowledge which respect the arts of life, and with 
regard to the exertions recpiisite for improving them. 
But wc have already proceeded too far in arguing 
against a notion w hich certainly did nut require any 
refutation. 

We shall quote the paragr.iph which immediately 
follows that cited above for the sake of some beauties 
of style which it exhibits : 

“ War, excited by the violent and vile passions,—by the' 
overbearing pride and iii.solence of one, and the envy and 
stlKiiny of another, derange this natural and smootli opera’- 
(ton, whicli, nevertheless, continues to act in silence at all 
times, and in every circumstance, and which, indeed, is in 
general the chief cause of those very disorders by wliich Us 
operations are sometimes facililatea ; sometimes app.arcntly 
interrupted; sometimes their effect for a iiionieiit reversed ; 
but their action never, for one instant, totally suspended.” 

That wonderful process of decline in nations which 
the author had described, is here, the reader sees, de- 
nominated an operation, an happy and well selected 
term. Immediately we find this operatio% c/cts; 
which is the same thing as to say, au action acts. £vrry 
cirvumgtance, is a curious and new ffgure, signifying; 
4 B 2 
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every combination of circumstances. But the most 
truly novel and surprising turn of the whole is wliere 
lie comes to talk of the operations of lliis operation. 
The concluding beauty likewise Is of no ordinary 
sort.—According to the syntax of the English langimge 
when the preceding part of a sentence is understood, 
but not expressed in any succeeding tlaiiscs, as 
the words its operations are, in this paragraph, and 
when any word is repeated marking the place where 
the mind is to supply it, as the word iumelnni-s, is here 
repeated, marking that the words its operations are 
should be supplied before apparrnilji inf irrupted, then 
as often as the repeated word is brought in, as some- 
film.'!, fm example in this paragraph, the first words 
are to be repeajpd along with It. The third repeti¬ 
tion of the word somiluiifi in this pjace therefore 
requires, according to syntax, that tlie meaning should 
be fully expressed thus, “ Its operations are some¬ 
times f.icilitatcd: its operations are sometimes 
rently interrupted ; its operations are somelitne:, their 
cHcct tiir a moment reversed ; but its operations are 
their action never for one instant totally suspended." 

It is evident that the words iifopei at ions' are continue 
by the laws of the English tongue the leading article 
to every succeeding member of the sentence. It he 
had wanted to change the leading article in the last 
two members, he might easily have done so, thus, 

*' by which their effect is sometimes for a moment re¬ 
versed; but their action,” &c. Mr. Pbyfair, how¬ 
ever, wanted something agreeable and out of the way. 

After this exposition of the le.ading proposition ot 
the book, wc trust our re.aders will excuse us from the 
irksome task of pursuing the author through a minute 
analysis. The following is a sketch of the course he 
fi^^^ows : Having laid down the principles above stated 
he takes a view of the causes which have led to the 
decline of .all the nations which have hitherto flou¬ 
rished on this globe. It would be injustice to our 
readers to say lh.it wc have learned any thing from it; 
and yet here and there we found thoughts which we 
were somewhat surprised to meet with in the indiffe¬ 
rent company which surrounded them. From what 
wc hat'e already exhibited of the merits of our author, 
our readers may form a pretty accurate conception of 
the qualities of this view of nations without a parti¬ 
cular criticism. This view fills up the first book. 

The second book is dedicated to a full exposition 
of the process by which wealth leads necessarily to 
^he ruin of ail nations afflicted with any considerable 
portion of that baneful commodity. He divides the 
causes into two sorts; 1. Interior, 2 . Exterior;! 
meaning by the first the causes which operate upon 
the structure, and virtues of the society witliin itself; 
by the second, the causes which arise from the disposi¬ 
tion of other nations to interfere with the wealthy state. 

1. Interior Causes of Decline. Wealth produces 
effects on the habits and manners, on education, and 
on the modes of thinking and acting in a country, 
which effects lead necessarily to a decline. Educa¬ 
tion is considered in an entire chapter. Another 
cll'ect of wealth is excessive taxation ; of which the 
cuase^uences are considered. There arc certain pub¬ 
lic and privileged bodies, such as the lawyers, which 
acquire great influence by the progress of wealth, and 
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that influence is highly pernicious. Prodigious ine¬ 
quality of fortune is another consequence of great 
wealtli, and a very ruinous consequence. The pro¬ 
gress of luxury renders the produce of the soil unequal 
to the nuiintenance of the people, another dreadful 
evil. It increases the number of the poor. And last 
of .all, capital has a great tendency to leave a wealthy 
country. , 

2 . Exterior Causes of Decline. The envy and en¬ 
mity of other nations is greatly roused against a 
wealthy one; and they use many efforts, both in 
peace and war to bring it down to their level. A very 
remark.able thing too is to be observed ; the inter¬ 
course between nations is always more in favour of 
llie poor th.an the rich one, and has n tendency to 
bring up the one, much faster than to advance the 
other. So at least says Mr. Playfair. However, he says, 
this is not the case at first; it is only after the. inter¬ 
course has subsisted for a ceitain time. But be admits 
at la.st that these external cau.ses .are seldom of much 
iiiijiorlance, unless favoured by the interior; and he 
gives his opinion, and no doubt it was highly incum- 
betit upon him to state an opinion of so nnirli im¬ 
portance, and to which the intellects of so few men 
were likely to reach, “ That rich nations are, with 
care, capable, in most cases, of prolonging their pros¬ 
perity.” There is another opinion of nearly equal 
importance whicli this profound remark has suggested 
to us, and which wc feel ourselves under an obliga¬ 
tion of laying before, the public forthwith. It is this; 
That nuyi, in good health, notwithstanding the ne¬ 
cessary causes of decline, are, with c.ire, capable, in 
most cases of prolonging their good health. 

We will m.ike a few observations upon this part, 
before we proceed to the third and last book. Tha 
author remark.s how frequently it happens that the 
family of a man who has grown rich, degenerate from 
all the practices by which the riches were acquired, 
and so far from augmenting, dissipate them. This is 
a snflicicut argument, he thinks, to prove that when 
a nation has grown rich it must immediately begin 
again to grow poor. Here is found, he says, the 
principal cause of the decline of such nations. There 
are others, “Yet this is at the root of all, this is perpe¬ 
tually opemting, we meet with it in every corner .nnd 
at every turning. It is what Mr. Pope says, speaking 
of the master passion in individuals: 

The great disease that must destroy at length, 

(Jrows with our growth, and strengthens with our strength.’* 

It is very extraordinary that a man should mistake 
the case of a family, or of an individual, in q matter 
of this sort, for that of a whole society'or nation; 
and should not observe the great and radickl points of 
diflcrence which exist between them. Can it be ne¬ 
cessary that we should waste time in pointing them 
out ? ll is perfectly evident that it is so much any 
absolute quantity of the good things of this life which 
is the object of the man who strives to be rich, as a 
' comparative quantity. He wants to be among the 
richest men in his country, or of a particular class; 
and this satisfies his ambition. When be has attained 
this point he fatigues himself no longer. He now 
tliinkVof enjoyment. And it too often happens that 
lie caiiliot tkdnlge himself without making his chil- 
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dren partake in his enjoyments, who thus grow up for the indispensable cxpenditfire of 'government, 
in habits of indulgence which they can never shake According to Mr. I’layfair, they arc useful to produce * 
'btf. But who *sees not that the circumstances of a lliat necessity which is the spur of action. By this- 
nation never can be of this sort; that they must nl- reason we should think the more the necessity, the 
ways in this respect be directly contrary. Whenever more the action ; and by coit.seqnence that tite load of 
an individual gets forward he leaves a inullitudc be- taxes could not be too heavy. It would answer 
hind him; and they must always have the same mu- c-qually wcl4 if a man were to throw .something away 
tives for exertion which prompted him to the clforts every month in proportion to his gains, and wc 
by which he rose. Many of them will always obey would rccommenil it to Mr. Pl.iyfair to publish ano- 
those motives ; and the greater the number of persons ther quai to volume upon this subject, under the title 
who from being poor become rich, tlie greater will be ot “ A New W'ay to get llicii.” fie ntight .idoin the 
the number who from the stronger hopes of succes', volume too with a number of charts, ilhistr.iting the 
will use the proper means to become so. Wc are al- progress of riches according to this systen^ aiul point- 
most ashamed to nndtiidy argnmcuis on so very oh- ing out the ratio between t!io portions thrown avv.ty, 
vious a point: Yet wlio .sees not by daily oNservaiion, and the ai’grandi.>>e.njs)t of the w hole. Vi\ Itjvc litllu 
without even the trouble of reasoning, that the 1 idlest doubt that such a work would l.ilfe m.n v cllously. 
nations are always the most active, and industrious ; Tlicrc wouhlBe something in it so new and ingemtais, 
and that pour nations ate universally slothful, and very and so rmieli ad.qited to the l.iste and niulei-.t.inding 
neatly in exact proportion to their poverty. l,et us of those who may admire the present jiei I'o'-m.i'ice!— 
only think of the poverty ami sloth of the Irish, an We dmst not forget to mention that Mr. I’layf'.nr 
example for which we have not far to travel. But thinks a good stimiy rent imposed upon I lie fat liter a 
whoever has so much as dipt into the explanations very u.scf'nl tiling for him as we'l as a pictlv sm.irt 
which Dr. Smith lias given of the operation of capital taxation. We should Uiink too tli.il heavy fines, alter 
needs no illnstratioD of ours to he perfectly satislied the manner of sonic cot iioralions, upon all li.ulesmeu 
with regard to this point. Mr, Playfairis not the first and mannfacturcis for leave to exeicise their cralt, or 
discoverer in political economy whom we liave had business, must tend ecpially to the benefit ot a couniry. 
occasion to send back to learn the elements of the Above all, wc vviudd recomineiul upon ibis jilan, a 
science under that great master. judicious impost upon the writers on political ixo- 

We cannot stop to criticize his desultory observa- noinv; because then we might rc.isona’oly expect iii- 
tioiis on education. He docs not see that the dangers numei.ible pcrformancc.s tending not less to the be- 
which arise from the overgrown iiiduuncc of any par- ne/it and improvement ol the human species than that 
licularbody of men in a society are cqoal!^ incident before us. 

to a poor as to a rich society. We entirely agree with We come now to the third ami l.tsl bonk, on wliidi 
him that the uiicipial uisliibutimi of property, and tlie we shall not dwell. It contains t!u: application of the 
inordinate accumulation of it in a few hands have the principles above laid down to till prc.seiit stati^f 
most pernicious ctiucts; but he mu.st not expect us to Great Britain ; and when our readers iinve heard wmat 
throw away our senses, and to suppose with him that lliuse principles are, they cannot bu mucli at a loss to 
this is owing to the progress ot national wealth, form a pretty accurate notion of the value of their 
Luxury, with whatever bad eflects it produces, if he application. 

had understood its nature, he would have seen arises Wc cannot forbear taking notice that the author 
not from the absolute quantity of riches in a nation, several times quotes himself as the writer of notes, or 
but from its distributiou. There is more luxury in of a commentary on the “ Inquiry into the Nature ami 
Spain than in Great Britain; but there is not one- Causes of the We.alth of NatUms,” by Dr. Adam Smith, 
tenth part of the riches. Our readers will no doubt attached to a late edition. We know not what scuti- 
smile when they hear that the increase of riches has ments may be raised in other.'! by tlie thought of this 
the effect to multiply the pour. unhallowed conjunction, but to us it appears iu the 

On taxation he has one idea, which he himself light of a sacrilege. When tlie temple of Jerusalem 
thinks of so much impuriauGe that we must take some was profaned by the stalls of the liuckstei ing Jews, 
notice of it. Taxes, he says, arc very useful, and cn- there was hardly a wni.se prostitution. Ob, fy! And 
courage industry, while they are moderate; but be- this to have been perpetrated in a ({uaiter where the 
come (lernicious when they exceed the due measure, immortal remains of tliat great man had such peculiar • 
Upon the.supposition that this opiniBn is just, the claims to respect! 

author is chargeable with a gross defect in not We had almost forgotten to mention that there arc 
making even the smallest attempt to lay down rules certain charts attached to this book, repiescnting by 
to ascertain this due measure. But we su.spcct our lines and figures the rise and fall of ’nations, the 
readers will hardly forgive us for admitting, even upon progress of their revenue, &c. We know there are 
supposition, th^t so vulgar a notion, which has been some people who value this kind of things, as there 
so often exirosed, has any pretension to truth. T^ow are who value ginger-bread letters for leaching chil- 
taxes convert a small portion of the goods of tlie idren their alphabet. To such persons tlie present de* 
country from the business of reproduction to con- lineations may appear valuable. We have long been 
sumption; that is to say, tliey produce only a small accustomed to look upon such artificial modes oC 
evil, while heavy taxes produce a great one; and that i.s learning with a very evil eye; and to consid^ them 
all the difference between them. I'hey are an^vii in as obsiruclions to the acquisition of knowledge bolhu 
all cases; but a necessary gvil as far as thgy at^'anted in the old and the young. 
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ilf-moin of Wjofr, Esy. With o Colleclhn of 

his genuine Hon-Mots, Anecdotes, Opinions, ^c. 
mosthi On:'in it. And three of his Dnuimtic 1‘irccs 
vo( published iii his Works, lit^ William Cooke, Esq. 

.'5 rols. I'imo. ^ I3s. (id, Phillips. 

For some yc'vs the public bad been led to expect a 
Life of Mr. Foote from Mr. Murphy, whoto pen was 
fully adequate to any details or discussions that re¬ 
spected the dramatic province, and whose personal 
knowledge of Mr. Foote far exceeded that of any man 
DOW living. Wc know that he had accmmilated ma¬ 
terials for this purpose above twelve years since, when 
his faculties Dvvere in perfect order, but to what cir¬ 
cumstances it was owing that he neglected this for a 
paltry life of Garrick, written when his memory and 
judgement were considerably decayed, i^t is, perhaps, 
useless to inquire. Be the cause what it may, how¬ 
ever, the remaining admirers of Mr. Foote, have 
mucli reason to regret that he declined what no man 
could have so well executed. We do not mean tliat 
our present biographer, Mr. Cooke, has not given us a 
decent substitute, but that is the utmost extent to 
which our praise can go. Hehas given us something 
of Mr. Foote, but a great deal at the same time of 
many other persons and things which take oft'our at¬ 
tention from the main object, and produce no other 
effect than what wc arc sorry to find is a favourite 
endeavour with some waiters—extending a book to 
three voluntcs whicli might he comprized in one 

Mr. Cooke apiiears to have known Foote when 
himself a very young man. He retains, therefore, an 
admiration of him from the recollection of youthful 
teclings, which are nut difticult to be pleased, and he 
endeavours tosys^malize this admiration by borrow- 
iill'jthc opinions of older contemporaries, which any 
one who never saw Foote might have done as well, 
and, in some respects, much better. 

The whole of what is, properly speaking. Memoirs, 
or Life, is contained in the first volume, and is a well- 
written narrative of those incidents which are aheady 
familiar to public recollection. Liberal use has been 
made of Davies’ Life of Garrick, and of contemporary 
publications, and the circumstances of his memorable 
trial are detailed without any allusions which, in less 
careful hands, might have rendered the narrative im' 
proi>er for publication. The conclusion of this trial, 
and of the Memoirs, will aftbrd an adequate specimen 
of Mr. Cooke’s general style and manner in this vo¬ 
lume : 

" Mr. Dunning made a very able defence for the de- 
‘ fenilani:: in whicli he pointed oiu, with his usual accnracy 
-and clonncncc, the grussness, the malice, and strong im- 
prolwbifity, of the charge; which he carried home to the 
proseeniors both avowed .and eoiiccaled, with all the aspe¬ 
rity of his ^ wit and irony. But there seemed to be very 
little necessity for this exertion of argument, except to ex¬ 
pose the turpitude of the prosecution 5 as the court and 
jury were perfectly satisfied on the point; and the latter, 
without even leaving the box, returned their verdict ofj 
A'or Guilty. “ 

“ Tliough Foote had many respectable persons much in¬ 
terested in his behalf, none seemed more anxious than his 
•old friend, and fellow labourer in the dramatic vineyard, 
the late Mr. Murphy; who, as soon as the trial was over, 
took a coach, ano drove to Foote’s bouse in SuiTolk-tUeet, 
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Cliaring-cross, to be the first messeneerof die good tidings. 

Foote had been looking, out of tiie window, in anxious 
exi>cctuiiiin of such a message. Mnriih;, as soon as he- 
perceived him, waved his hat in token of victory; and 
jumping out of the coach, ran up stairs to pay his personal 
Congratulations ; but alas! instead of incetitig his old friend 
in all the exultation of high spirits on this occasion, he 
saw him extended on the floor, in strong hysterics; in 
which statCj he contiuned near an hour before he could be 
recovered to any kind of recollection of himself, or the ob¬ 
ject of his friend’s visit. 

“ On the return of his senses, finding himself honourably 
acouitted, be received the congratulations of his friends 
anu numerous acquaintances, and seemed to be relieved 
from those pangs of uncertainty and suspense whicli must 
have weighed down the firmest spirits on so trying an oc¬ 
casion. Hut the stigma of the charge still lingered in his 
mind; and one or two illibcr.il allusions to it, which were 
made by some unfeeling people, preyed dcc|)ly on his heart. 
The man who for so many years had basked in the sun¬ 
shine of public favour, who was to live in a round of wit 
and gaiety * or not live at all,’ was ill calculated to be at the 
mercy of every coar.-c fool, or inltuman enemy. 

“ He himself was the first to perceive this change in his 
constitution, and to provide for the consequences : he ihcrc- 
forc determined to secure .an iinnuiiy fur his life, inde¬ 
pendent of his professional labours ; and for this purpose 
disposed of his patent in the llaymarkot theatre to the late 
(Jeorge Colmaii, lisq. on the jfilh .lanuary, 177?. By 
the terms of this agreement, Mr. Colman obliged himself 
to pay to him a clear annuity of sixteen hundred pounds by 
quarterly pavmeiits, together with a specific sum for the 
right of acting all bis unpublished pieces. Foote, 011 the 
Ollier hand, agreed to put Colmaii in ininicdiate possession 
of his priT.uises ; engaging at the same time, not only to 
give him the refusal of all such dramatic pieces as he might 
niinself produce, liut also to perforin on no other stage in 
Londnii than tliat of the Il.iymarkct. 

“ According to this urrangement, the theatre opened in 
the May following, under the sole management of Mr. 
Colman; and in a few nights afterwards Foote made his 
first appearance us a performer only, in his comedy of The 
Deoil upon Two Sticks. But ‘ wliut a fulling oft' was there t* 
The mental anxieties which he had sufl'urcd during the 
course of the last year, had evidently preyed upon every 
part of him ; his checks were lank and withered, liis eyes 
liad lost all their wonted intelligence, and his whole person 
appeared sunk and emaciated. 

“ His friends, and the impartial part of the audience, 
cheered him with their unbounded applause; while a few 
of another description, who still pursuetl him, interspersed 
their hisses. He rallied, however, a little in the conrse of 
the pkay; but the public seemed to accept his services ra¬ 
ther in remembrance of what he had been, tli.m for what 
he then was. He afterwards, at intervals during that sea¬ 
son, appeared in three or four of his other characters with 
the same kind of success; when, being .seized witji a para- 
Ivtic stroke while performing his favQurite part in The 
Devil upon Two Sli( ks, he was under the necessity of re¬ 
linquishing his cng.igcments at the Haymarket, and .spent 
the remainder of the summer at Brighthelmstone. 

“ Having in some degree recover^ his health and spirits 
at this place, he was advised by his physicians to try’the 
south of France during the winter; and with this intent, 
reached Dover on the 20 th of October, 1777, in his way to 
Calais. The wind proving unfavourable on that day, and 
his spirits recovering a little of their usual tone, he played 
off a number of whimsical sallies of humour, of which the 
follovwng may serve as an instance:— 

“ Qp his going into the kitchen of the Inft, to order a 
patficnigT diw fot dinner, the cook, understanding that he 
V. 
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was about to embark for France, (and {lerbaps willing to 
, have a satirical stroke at French travelli-rs.) was bragging 
that, for her part, she was never once out of her owii 
country. Foote, svho had humour of every kind ready on 
oil occd^i»ns, in.tantly replied, 'Why, coo'key, that’s very 
cxtraoiihiiary; as they tell me alrovc stairs that you have 
lieen several limes all over pease’ (Greece).—‘ They may 
sny whal they please above stairs, or below stairs,' replietl 
the cook, ‘ bill i was never ten miles from Dover in all my 
life.’—‘ JVav, now, that must be a lib,’ said Foote, ‘ for 1 
have my.sell .seen you at spil-hcad.’ T!ic servatits hy this 
time caught the Joke, and a roar of laughter ran round the 
kitchen ; in wliicii lie joined as liearty as the best of them, 
and which ended in his giving tliein a crown to drink his 
hcaltii, and a good voyage. 

“ Providence however determined otherwise. This flash 
of merriment was but the last bla%e in the socket; as he 
wa.s seized on iltc very next morning with a shivering fit 
while at breakfast, whiclt further increasing, be was iiul to 
bed. Another tit soon sunceedud this, which l.istetl three 
hours. He then sccuicd composed, anil inclined lo sleep ; 
but soon began to breath low, wiiicii coiitiiiuing for some 
little time, he at length, with a deep sigh, expired on the 
Slst of (Mober, 1777, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

“ The body was removed to his hou.se in Siilfolk-strcet, 
Charing-eross, where it lay for sonic days, and the funeral 
was announced for the !(loiiday following; but on that 
day many of the friends who hailed him at the Theatre, 
and partook of the flashes of his merriment, as well as the 
liospitalilics of bis table, forgot to pay their farewel duties. 
They all had their frivolous exenses.' His laugh and hos- 
uitahlies were now gone; and, finding themselves free 
from the reach of his remark, they readily acc)uiticd them¬ 
selves of owing any thing to his memory. Such*arc, and 
such over will bo, the result of these indiscriminate friend¬ 
ships ; niere confederacies of pleasure or cnnveiiiciicc, taken 
tap without any virtuous principle of attachment, and ofu'ii 
dismissed without the appearance of regret. 

“ Three coaches however, full of real friends, and ama¬ 
teurs of the drama, (the one consisting of liis domestics, 
the other two of those who respected his talents more than 
they partook of his hospitalities,) followed his hear’se on 
the Monday night lo Westminster Abbey, where he was 
buried by torch-light. It was an awful and reverential ce¬ 
remony, never to bccflaccd from tlie memory of the Editor 
of these Volumes; exhibiting the most impressive lecture 
on the vanity of human talents, .-md tlie fleeting condition 
, sif all those who for a while draw upon them the gaze of 
the world," 

The reflections Mr. Cooke has tn.ide on the conduct 
of Mr. Foote's friends in neglecting bis funeral are 
very just, and would deserve higher praise if they 
were consistent with the character given of him in the 
commencement of the second volume. If his “ friend- 
ahips were mere confederacies of pleaswrc or conve¬ 
nience, &c.‘* more could not be expected from them, 
but if be had the virtues imputed to him in tlic sum¬ 
mary of character iu Vol. II. 5 if his conversation, hos¬ 
pitality, wit, humour, were so transcendant and irre¬ 
sistible, it must appear singular that his memory so 
soon perished. The reverse, however, we believe to 
have been the case. Foote was at all times too gross 
for the company of men of decency and virtue: they 
might occasionally meet with him, but they were not 
his attociates; they might laugh at his sallies, but they 
coiioeivcd bo respect for him, and the com!ant cernpa- 
toon of Foote was a character which woi^ld n^ have 
stamped honour upon any rnan. «r 


In another respect, Mr. Cooke appeps to have mis« 
taken his object. Foote's wit and harnour were so 
proverbial during a great part of bis life, that iiis bio¬ 
grapher conceived it necessary to esmblish that p.irt 
of bis character by incontcstible prooft^ Accordingly 
the greatovpart of Vol. .and 3 consists of what ho 
calls “ The vSehool of Foote,” or a collection of his 
“ Bon Mots, Anecdotes, &c,” obviously intended to 
impress the reader with the highest opinion of his ex¬ 
cellence in repartee, Jen d'e.sprit, hun-mot, anti by 
whatever name those “ good things” are known, 
which “ set the table in a roar," and proenre men the 
cpitliets of wits and choice spirits. But althoug!i 
every professed wit lifts been followed by a memorial 
of this kind, wc have thonghtlhe attempt at ail times 
very dangerous, and tlie present rtilleetion has ccr*> 
tiiiily .'tfttirded us no reason to cli.eigc our opinion, 
for h.id wo no other evidence than that before its, we 
shonlJ conclude, tliat Foote w.is a rude and gioss buf¬ 
foon and a nii.serable punster: By far the maiority of 
the “ bon-mots” attributed to him here belong to one 
or other of those classes. That there are exceptions 
we .shall not deny; it was impossible th:it a man who 
ventured so often should always fail, and we only 
wish Mr. Cooke could have sustained his character by 
more frequent instances of geiuiinc wit —f)f the .spu¬ 
rious kind, so often given to Foote in these volumes, 
the reader has just seen a remarkable specimen in tlie 
above extr.ict. But does Mr. Cooke really think that 
such wrctcited play of words ought to be committed 
lo paper ? Surely the most impenitent punster wlio 
bad amused children at a Christinas (ire-side in this 
way, would blush to have it rcpeate|| to him in better 
company. 4 l 

But we shall give a larger sample of Mr. Foote's 
reputed bon-mots, and exactly in the order we find 
them, excepting only one which we omit on account 
of its abominable indecency, iind,,whicb, by the w.iy, 
is git'eii to Macklin in a late account of his lile; but 
such transfers are so common that we might he fasti¬ 
dious if we were to hint all our suspicions respecting 
the collection before us : 

" A getiileman praising the personal charms of a very 
plain woman before Foote, the latter whispered him, ‘ .\ii<l 
wliv don’t you (ay claim to such an accomplished beauty?’ 

—‘Wh.it right nave 1 to her?’ said the other.—‘ Every 
right, by the law of all nations, as the Jirst dtseoverer V'" 

“Following a man in the street who did not bear the 
best of eharacters, he slapped iiiin familiarly on the shoulder, 
thinking hr was an intiiiiatu friend. On discovering his mis- * 
take, he cried out, *Oh! .Sir, 1 lieg your pardon, I really 

look yon for a gcnlleinan who-.’—‘ Well, Sir,’ saiil the 

other, not suircriiig him to finish his sentence, ‘ and am 1 
not a c'enllrmati?' * Nay, Sir,’ said Foote, ‘ if you take it up 
in that way, I must only beg your pardon a second time.'" 

Previously lo Foote’s bringing out his Primitive Puppet- 
Show at the Hayniarket Theatre, a lady of tasliion asked 
him, ‘ Pr.ay, Sir, are your puppets to he as large as life?’— 

* Oil dear, Madam, no: not much above the size of 
Garrick!’ ” 

“ Dining at the table of a nobleman wdio generally gave 
nothing but port wine, Foote met his wine merchant there, 
who asked liim, in the course of conversation, how the last 
pipe of port turned out ? ' Why, 1 should suppose pretty 
well,' said he, ' as 1 have had no complaints from 
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* A;7t7;ra.’—Tliefr. was as much truth as jest in this reply; 
as Fooie. whenW was in cash, indulged his servants in all 
kinds oi'luxuricl" 

“ Beii)^ at the same table another day, when the Cape 
w:i> going roiiiKi^in reinaik.ible small glasses, his Lordship 
was itry proCn?c on the pxeellriiciMif the «in(\ its age, &c. 
' 1 lilt t on don't seem to relish it, Foote, hv Bl-'eping your 
^Inss so long hefiirc voii ?’—‘ (Jh, yes, my l^ord; pcrfeelly 
well; I am only admiring how Utile it is considering its 
great ape.' ” 

“ Wild Mrs. Macauley published a pamphlet railed 
* hnosp'i'l'.iMiyJifs,' several ladies who happened to be in 
fompjny « ihi Ftmtc, reprobated the title as very improper 
fora woiii.m.—‘Not at all, ladies; the sooner a woman 
gets rid nf such tjfouphts, the I'Cllt^-.' " 

“ /\n artist belonging to the Royal Arademv being much 
hypped, was ctcrnailv complaining of dtness, but could 
iici'cr tell «hat was the matter with him. At last ho mar¬ 
ried ; which being told to Foote, he excUinicd, ‘ 1 heartily 
wish him joy I lor now he'll readily find out what's the 
matter with'him.'" 

“ The saino artist meeting him some time aftervv.irds, 
rxelamied, ‘ Well, Foote, \oii have been premature about 
lindiog out mv disorder, as I have got the irst wife in the 
'vorld.'—‘ 2 .nil sorry i’nr that, my dear friend ; for you 
know the old proveih, had is the best.’" 

“ A pliysician at liatli told liim th.it he had a mind to 
publish Ins onn poems; hut he had so »i»/n/inm.r >////re 
Jire, he did not know what to do. ‘ Then take iiivadviee. 
Doctor,' said Foote, ‘ and pul pour poems lehcir pour irons 
are.’ ” 

"A mercantile man of liis acquaintance* who would 
read a poem of his to him one d.ay after dinner, he pom¬ 
pously hegan; 

‘ Hear nnr O Phicbus! and yc Muses nine! 
rfey be attentive.'—‘ I am,' said Foote, ‘ »/»cand one are 
ten ; go on.'” 

" A wcll-henef.ecd old parson being in a large company 
at a public dinner, he entertained them with nothing but 
the situation and profits of tiis parochial livings, the plche 
of which he said he kept enlireli/ to himself. The com- 
jianv were much teased with this for some time; when 
I'''ootc, observing the {mrson stretch across the table a pair 
of dirty brown hands, iiistantiv exclaimed, ‘ Well, Doctor; 

I don't know what the rest of the company may think of 
you, hut for my part, I now see you do keep pour glebe in 
pour own hands'" 

" A gcinicmaii just married, telling Foote that Ite had 
that morning laid out three thousand pound in jewels for 
h:s dear wife-, ‘ Well,’said the other, ‘yon haic hut done 
her justice; as, bv your own reckoning, she must be a very 
valuable woman.' ” 

“ A lady of snspee'ed virtue beiug one night at Vau.\ha1l 
gardens when the company of impures were rather nume¬ 
rous, observed to Foote, vvho was walking with her, ‘ Hovv 
beastlpfull the jilace was!’—‘ Why, no, Madam,’ said he, 
looking her full in the face; • 1 think 'tis rather brim-full.'" 

“ Baron Neu-mun.-—This celebrated gambler (well 
knowti about town thirty years ago by the title of the 
hfl handed Baron) being detcctcil, in the rooms at Bath, 
in the act of secreting a card, the company, in the warmtti 
of their rcsentincnt, threw him out of the window of a one 
pair of stairs room where they were jilaving. The Baron 
tneetitg Foote some time afterwards, loudly ctimplained of 
this usage, and a.skcd him what he should do to rep.air his 
injured honour. ‘Do!' said the wit, 'why. 'tis a plain 
ease; never play so high again as long as you live.' ” 


“ Major B - ton. —Meeting the Major at Bath (a 

character then well known in the annuls of play), he asked 
him, with all the cordiality occasioned by a long absence,' 
hoiy he was? ‘ .-Vi, Foote!' said the other, ‘ 1 have had a 
terrible accident since 1 saw you last; no less than the loss 
“‘y ®y®*’—‘ nvy dear fellow!’ cried the other 

with the greatest seeming an.xiety; prav, at what game?'" 

“ When Foote parted with his Theatre to Colman, he 
got himself engaged at the same time as a principal per¬ 
former ; hut some difference arising about settling the va- 
ln<’ of the comedy of Fhe. Lame Lover, Colman observed, 
that it would not bring so much as the other pieces, and 
therefore he should have an ahatcnicnt. ‘ Yes, yes,' said 
the other, ‘it will; for though he is tiowino^ latnc, I shall 
always lend him a fool for his support.' ” 

The remainder of these volume.? consists of socli a 
hodge-potrh of common-place anecdotes about pewons 
connected or unconnected with Foote, as we are at a 
loss to characterize. To some re.iJers they may be 
amusing, and to some they may be new, but men at 
all versed in literary history will not be pleased to find 
their iav*oiiritc authors and favourite anecdotes served 
np as a garnish to Foote’s nrdinarp. Blake, Delaval, 
Kenrich, Kellie (lord) Bowden, and Monsey may be 
of “ the school of Foote," but we cannot but resent 
the association with these, of the revered names of 
Johnson and Burke, Mansfield and Franklin. John¬ 
son, however, is useful to the compiler, as he affords 
him a plentiful contribution from Boswell's Life, 

The three Dramatic pieces, omitted in Foote's 
Woiks, might as well have been omitted here, as they 
are litllu more than directions for acting in mimic 
dramas, and, without the append.ages of the stage, are 
unintelligible. Foote’s Letter to Whitfield is of a 
higher class of merit. It exhibits his prose talents in 
a very favourable light, whatever we may think of his 
argument. 

If, upon the whole, we have been disappointed in 
this attempt to exalt Foote in the rank of wits, it is 
but justice to add that Mr. Cooke has failed where, in 
our opinion, very few have succeeded. Boswell is one 
of those few; what he gives of Johnson’s wit is ge¬ 
nuine, and it appears so in print, because it wauled 
none of the accompaniments which are indispensable 
in the case of such men as Foote and "his school." 
Let all compilers who attempt to produce evidence of 
this kind hereafter, recollect that the jests which may 
exhilarate men already exhilarated by wine, and by 
such social sympathies as wine creates, lose all their 
effect when exhibited in the solitary and Gains hours 
we p.ass in the reading room; and that many things 
may be said jn the gaiety convivial moments, which 
the speaker himself would aBeswam;dtfdaitn, and 
which the man of sense would be a$llamed^ record. 
. .. 

Memoirs of Bnjan Perdue: a Novel. Bp Thomas 
Holcroft. a vols. l‘2mo. 15s, Litugmad & Co. 
London, 180J. 

The moral purpose which seems to be aimed at 
throughout these pages is to guard youth against the 
dangers to whiclt they are exposed from vices of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, especially that of gambling; and to 
point out the tendency and undue severity of our penal 
laws! 'The design is laudable, for the advancement of 
kno,..(^dg#and morality fiugbt ever to be kent inviaw. 
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even by the ao\e\ writer, and if he completely under- 
* stood the nature and extent of his art, hn would find ! 
this eminently within his power. In this, as well as 
in every thing else of llic kmd, the faculties of the 
y mind are the engines which must he employed ; and 
here too, as in many of the noblest arts, the mind is 
the subject to be operated upon, Tlie buyer, tliere- 
fore, we understand the nayire and use of the en¬ 
gines, and the subject on which they are to work, with 
the grepter skill and success shall we be enabled to 
apply them. With this necessary knowledge, they who, 
like Mr, Holcroft, have a laudable object in view, 
may bring an almo.st irresistible force to their cause. 
The moralist may apply to the judgment, and 
she may decide in bis favour; but the Utiderstandiug 
cannot always he brought to attend to his case, and 
when she does, her decisions arc slow atid some¬ 
times inetl'cciual: " Video roeliora probofpie, deteriora 
sequor.” The novelist too, may apply to the under- 
stauding, hut he may also apply to the passions, and 
to every faculty of the mind, lor all are within his 
range. I’rodigious benefit might be derived from 
novels written under such circumstances. Kvery scene, 
though fictitious, would atTord as much informalioir 
as if it had been real, and the most r.iiiounl and fasci¬ 
nating eutertaiumciit might thus be combined with 
sound and important instruction. Novel writing 
then, in proper bands, ntigbt contribute powerfully to 
the adv.anccment of the knowledge, virtue, and h.ip|»i- 
uess of mttnkiud. It is evident, therefore, jbat it is 
in its nature neither a mean nor a trifling employ¬ 
ment. But unfortunately, though a great deal of 
knowledge is required to write a good novel, very 
little will suffice to write a bad one; and to add to the 
misfortune, in proportion as a good one would be be¬ 
neficial, a bad one must be pernicious. Any person 
may attempt to form a statue, but unless lie kpows 
his instruments, materials, and the principles of his 
.nrt, his work will be the representation of a monster. 
Whoever can write at all, may seize his pen and write 
a novel. He forms a world of his own, nud endea¬ 
vours to people it with human creatures; but fills it in 
reality with empty shadows, with gorgous, hydras, 
and chimeras dire." They have neither the speocli, 
looks, thoughts, action, nor gait of Chrisiiau, Pagan, 
or Man. The reader w'anders in the chaos, and his 
mind is bewildered and loaded with deception. He 
comes forth into the real world, and whether he acts, 
observes, or reasons, he is deceived, or remains ut¬ 
terly at a nonplus. Hence the inundation of this sort 
^ trash that- iak-fjiaUy poured into the wdtld, and hence 
the periiiabi^ .qfsnitequences with which it is often at¬ 
tended. In proportion titen to the acquaintance of 
the attthor with human nature, and the skill with 
which he applies the mental faculties, must be the 
degree of merit in the execution of his work. 

The publications, which Mr. Holcroft has already 
produced, prove ihat he possesses the requisite quali¬ 
fications in a degree much superior to the ordinary 
herd of novel writers. Many, however, have gone 
considerably beyond him, though few, if any, have 
carried this species of writing to the desired^rfec- 
lion. The substance of the«present work ^ as ^lows: 

Bryan Perdue, which is declared to he petitions 

vot V. 
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name, is supposed in his matnre year! to rckafe the 
history of his youth. His father w.i^ a gmUrnwH of 
Ireland, who, by gambling and clieKt(ng, contrived Jo 
procure a lordly income. He was alpiost unequalled 
in impudent familiarity, obtrusive bij. cunning insi¬ 
nuation, ahd in the arts of tlie consummate scientific 
cheat, and the des|3erado bully. I'his man was con¬ 
tinually sounding the prai-ses of «i/W Ireland, and 
hmcnfiiig the faie of iiis son who had the misfortune 
to be born in England, and thus he accounted for .1 
mixture of the booby which he thought he could early 
observe in the young Bryan. He look care to initiate 
his son into some of bis gambling tricks, for roguery 
he considered as tbe^•e^y iKjrfection ,,of wisdom, and 
honesty as the height of absurdity. In order to in¬ 
spire him wifli a noble emulation, never failed, 
when occasion otFered, to relate his own cheating ex¬ 
ploits,'and to point out the wonderful dexterity with 
witich they had been executed. Nay, he even re¬ 
counted his mistakes, that his son might be eoabled to 
act better; that is, with more cunning roguery, in 
similar situalious. Incite matter of dis|josiiig of him¬ 
self in m.irriage, he owned that he had been green¬ 
horn enough to be pigeoned} because why, he did 
not know the profit and lo.ss that might be made of 
a fine jierson and an oily longue, both of which upon 
his lionour and shonl he had to perfiction. He was 
invaigled and coaxed, and parlarvered into a m.irriago 
with my lady Cliarlotia Hair-Prizzer, which was my 
lord Hair-Erizzer’s eldest sister, who was himself 
born a ruined man ; beside which, he spent liis grand¬ 
father’s estate three times over; and so thougli his 
sister and relations had not a shiliing before, he left 
them all pinniless afterward. His marriage wilb^idy 
Charlotte was a skame to procure him a passport into 
the fa.shionablc world, not remembering to consider that 
no such thing was wanted at all at all; for surely an 
Irish gentleman could not be in the lastc need <if any 
thing of that sort, whin he had a gintale person and 
address, not to mention a sly face not asily put out of 
countenance, and moreover could snuff a candle at 
any reasonable distance with a pistol bullet.—With 
such an instructor, BryHii had certainly every oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming a most finished rogue. But there 
were some things that to a certain degree counteracted 
his plans for the education of his sdn His wife was 
the very reverse of her husband in her opinions, and 
strove to instil virtuous principles into her son with 
as much assiduity as her liusbaml employed for a very 
different purpose. But she died before Bryan was * 
six years of age, and the field w'as thus left open to 
the father. His mother’s lessons, however, had made 
such an impression that they were not readily forgot¬ 
ten, and this was the circumstance that made the fa¬ 
ther think that his son had got a mixture of the 
English booby. His schemes, however, were still 
farther counteracted by the influence of a Roman Ca- 
‘ tholic priest, whom his father had accidentally vhosen 
for bis son’s governor. This was a virtuous man, 
who used every exertion to rescue his pupil from 
the danger which bung over him. He was seon dis¬ 
missed however, and Bryan was sent to a public 
school not far from London. Some satirical observa¬ 
tions are made respecting this seminary, and thcrefoni* 
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'the author doe^ not mention its name, but from its 
vicinity to l^ncLn and other circumstances, the reader 
eann(jt be verjJ much puzzled to guess. Here his 
father thought that he woAId m.ike great acquqintances 
and'iucet withjwell-feathered pigeons whotn he might 
exercise himself in plucking, preparatorjr to more 
Important exertions when lie should come forth into the 
World. Though llryan had not profited quite so much 
by the gambling les-sons as his father could have 
wished, yet he had acquired a strong inclination that 
way, and this was encouraged by the superiority 
which he thrught his knowledge of gaming secrets 
gave him over his school-fellows. They were eager 
to play and to learn, and Bryan seldom failed to pocket 
their shillings and pence. But his chief associate and 
pigeon was Maximilian, lord Froth, whom he con¬ 
trived to Beece on difterent occasions. The gambling 
tricks of Bryan at length became pretty well known, 
but this did not injure his character with his school¬ 
fellows, with the exception of three, Patrick M'Neale, 
Alexander Gordon, and Henry Fairman j the first an 
Irishman, the second a Scotchtnan, and the third an 
Englishman. ITiese were close friends, and distin¬ 
guished for their good conduct. Bryan observed, and, 
owing to the mixture of the English booby so much 
lamented by his father, admired them. With these 
he wished above every thing to be intimate, and used 
every means for that purpose; but they with as much 
perseverance avoided his advances. Patrick was lively 
and impetuous, and would often tell him that his fa¬ 
ther was a disgrace to his country, but always added 
that bis mother was an honour to it. Alexander 
treated him with sqber contempt; and Henry though 
he g,voided him, still appeared as if he wished to re¬ 
claim. An accident, however, had nearly brought 
about the intimacy which he desired. As he and 
Maximilian lord F’loth were riding along the highway, 
:i group of children were amusing themselves on the 
Toad before some cottages. Ixtrd Froth, who cared 
as htllc for children as for pigs or poultry, rode for¬ 
ward full speed in spite of the cries of Bryan, and 
'threw down and brui-scd a child who had not sense to 
get out of the way. 'i'he mother ran out of a cottage, 
wnd several women collected from the neighbourhood. 
Bryan checked his horse, went up to the mother, and 
g.ave her his pnrsc, which she dashed on the ground, 
iler hushand, who was in a fever, hearing tlic fate of 
i!ie child ran out, so that the woman was distracted 
wiih the double danger of husband and child. Bt^'an 
' left his purse with one of the cottagers for the woman’s 
nsc and rode to the village for medical assistance, 
but he could only find an apothecary and him he sent. 
He then .sought Lord Froth and, having bitterly re- 
•jiroacheil him, arivised him to procure a physician 
and surgeon and render all the assistance in his power 
to the injured cottagers. Lord Froth defended himself 
ami refused. Henry was present during tiie alterca¬ 
tion and accompanied Bryan to the cottage after they 
had procured the necessary aid. Patrick and Alex¬ 
ander had learnt the circumstances and soon came 
also to t6e cottage. The whole party left it after they 
understood that the child was likely to do well, 
Bryan was the hero of the day and had at length 
emoed bis object. But be soon lost it by one of bis 


old tricks. He bad again beeothe intimate with Lord 
Froth, who was about to receive his qn.irtcrly allow¬ 
ance. The dire were produced and his lordship lost 
every shilling. But the devil seemed determined to 
play Bryan a trick for once. His father harassed 
with actions forCrim. Con. and for taking bonds from 
minors, was obliged to stop his allowance, but told 
him that he might now procure money for himself by 
his father’s art. Bryan, therefore, played for pocket- 
money; but, unfortunately, as he was giving his re¬ 
venge to Lord Froth, a loaded dye dropped from his 
sleeve, so that there were three dyes on the board in¬ 
stead of two. Tx)rd Froth swore that he was cheated, 
and demanded his money back again. Bryan recol¬ 
lected the bullying conduct of his father on such occa¬ 
sions, and roundly as.serted that he saw the dye drop 
from his lordship's sleeve. The most horrid oaths 
were loudly repeated. At this moment Henry came 
in, and looking at Bryan, went out without saying a 
word. Bryan instantly became calm, and begged of 
lord Froth to keep the matter quiet, otherwise both 
would be driven with disgrace from the school. He 
had no sooner gone out than he saw one of his father’s 
footmen, who informed him that his father had been 
killed by a desperado like himself. Bryan rode to 
town and gave the necessary directions. There he 
met his governor the priest, who endeavoured to per¬ 
suade him not to go back again. To this he would 
not listen, and returned to school, from which he was 
formally 'Cxpclled. Patrick, Alexander, and Henry 
oftered to engage that their parents would do any 
thing for him provided he would reform. He left 
them, however, in sullen pride, and set off again for 
London. In the expulsion scene the master of the 
scliool is placed in a very ridiculous light. This closes 
the first volume.—Bryan at this time was about .se¬ 
venteen years of age, and having met in London with 
many of bis father’s acquaintances, he was in immi¬ 
nent danger of losing all he possessed of the English 
booby, and becoming a complete Sharp. The inde¬ 
fatigable governor, however, again found him out, 
.and partly by argument, and partly by intreaties, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to accept of the protection of a Mr. 
Saville, whose son was his pupil. George, the son, 
soon understood that his companion had some skill in 
gambling, an art, for which from its respectability, or 
rather supposed respectability in the fashionable world, 
he had great veneration. His great ambition was, if 
possible, to outdo the gamblers in their own arts, and 
he therefore msisted that Bryan should accompany 
him to some of the most noted gaming-houses, 
merely to look on and become acquainted with men 
and maniiers. The latter had no desire to expose his 
companion to such danger, but he was ovcfcoms 
by his importunities. Unfortunately, their governor 
died, and they were thus left to themselre's. The 
gamblers formed a project to pigtail George, and re- 
'quested Bryan to join them. He refused, and warned 
his friend of the danger. George received this inti¬ 
mation in a very ungracious manner, and was so con¬ 
fident of bis own skill that he challenged Bryan to 
play at! billiards for five hundred pounds. This was 
accepted Otd Mr. Saville, however, heard of the 
affair, and i;aa]e into the billiard-room in sui^cient 
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time to see hh sen lose the match, together with n 
very considerafele sum by betting. Bryan concluded 
that next day lie would be ordered to leave Mr. Sa- ^ 
ville’s house. That night, however, it happened to 
take fire, and Bryan retrieved his credit by saving the 
daughter and a strong box of Mr. Saville from the 
flames. This gentlemjii, however, still tjjiought him 
a dangerous companion for jiis son, and placed him 
in the house of Mr. Hazard, a merchant, with whom 
he bim“eif was secretly engaged as a partner. Biy.in 
loved Miss Saville, but he was disappointed, and this 
disappoiniment drove him into dissipation. He kept 
a mistress, and as lie was but half initiated, the re¬ 
sources of the g.iming table di.l not suffice to supply 
her cxtravag.incies. He was therefore arivstcil for 
debt. I’l'evious to this lie had sent information to 
Mr. Saville that I Lizard’s house was in danger of 
failure. H.izard was enr,iiged, and soon found an op¬ 
portunity of gratifying his vengeance. The bills sent 
by Mr. Saville to Hazard jvassed through tlie hands of 
Bryan. One of these he indorsed and put into circu¬ 
lation to pay his debts. This was soon discovered 
nnd Bryan was taken into custody for forgery, Henry 
Fairman had by this time become a barrister, and 
undertook his cause. The trial came on at the Old 
Bailey, and Bryan was acquitted upon its being found 
tliat he had a warrant of attorney from Hazard for 
indorsing bis bills. After this he took it into his 
head to turn monk, but after a few months of his no¬ 
vitiate had been passed, he abandoned h'^ scheme. 
He then went to Jamaica to superintend a plantation, 
and the work concludes with his marriage to a rich 
quaker’s daughter in that island." 

Such is the substance of this story. It is evident 
that the more the scenes and events are diversified, 
and consequently the corresponding faculties of the 
mind called into action, the greater will be the inte¬ 
rest excited and the enjoyment afforded by a-novcl. 
It is necessary, however, that the connection should 
be carefully preserved, and that the progress of tlie 
principal story should not be materially interrupted, 
in engaging the attention, and yielding entertainment, 
Mr. Holcroft has certainly succeeded in a degree far 
beyond ordinary novelists. At the same time, the 
progress of the story is very much impeded, especially 
in the first volume, by frequent digressions. The ob¬ 
servations are, indeed, for tbe most part just in them¬ 
selves, and conveyed in a pleasant sportive style. 
Still the interruption is often tiresome and vexatious. 
Besides, tbe author, in so far as he indulges in these 
digressions to an immoderate extent, foregoes one of 
the principal advantages of a novel, which is to con¬ 
vey pleasure and instruction by situation and cxam{>1e 
rather than by precept. But such discussions are 
liable to another disadvantage when they turn upon 
doubtful points. These may be often of a nature not 
to admit of complete investigation without in a great! 
degree injuring the interest of the story; bat when** 
accusations of a most important and serious nature are 
made in a light and ludicrous manner, the reader of 
taste and judgment feels that the satire and ridicule 
are misplaced. He is proportionably oifen^d, and 
the effect produced is geaerally a bettei opifIon than 
a deserves of those things which tbe author Condemns. 
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But with respect to Iho half-informed reader the ef¬ 
fect is much worse, for lie is thus taught to decide 
rashly without evidence, and to condemn wiilinut un¬ 
derstanding the circumstana*s of the cave. The ob¬ 
jection of course does not apply where, guilt has been 
proved, o# is o]icn and notorious, luhtiinces of ilie 
improprieties referrv'd to, will immediately appear. 
The morality of the principal story is unqneslionahlc. 
Tlie importance <if a proper early education, aiul tlie 
dangers to which youth is exposed from neglect i:i 
this point, and from tlie ai ls of gamblers are well 
ponrtrayed. Several just observations anValso made on 
the luuliie severity of oiir penal laws, hut here the au- 
tlior lias by no ineaits been so successful j not because 
Ids views are upon tlie wlioic unfair in themseUc.s, 
but liecaiisc tlie subject is treated in a inatincr ex¬ 
tremely snjx’rficial, considering its iinportaiicc. Tho 
mode liy which the attention of men must be tunu-d 
to lilt correction of tliis abuse, is to shew, first, that 
the object might he attained ns well, or hotter, by a 
ilifferciit iiu'lhod of proceeding; and next, that tho 
lives, even of the woM of men, might be turned t* 
some useful purpose by projier niauagi ineiit. Onr 
author has told us that the fact is so, but hoxv, is the 
point. Mr. Holcroft, however, must not be blamed 
here beyond what he deserves. Ifis omissiuiis are 
material, and his illustrations are not always so mncli 
to the purpose as might wished, but at the same time 
it is evident that the subject could not be tborougliijr 
sifted in a work of this nature. When he goes so far 
however as to say that, even in cases of murder, tli* 
life of the criminal ought not to be taken away, ha 
shonld at least give some reasc^ for his opinion, 
especially after indulging in so many digression* not 
so closely connected with the principal subject. But 
the morality of many of the more detached passage* 
are by no means so unexceptionable, and these furnish 
instances of the improprieties abovementioned. Th« 
author is mightily offended with the use of the term 
“ infidel,’* and seems as sore as it he were conscious 
that it might be justly applied to liimseif. I'hat tha 
terra is often improperly applied is allowed, but nei¬ 
ther the vices of those who use it, nor any thing in 
the term itself, venders it improper when tlie applica¬ 
tion is just. The sermon which he puts in tlie mouth 
of a country vicar, is also exceptionable. So far as it 
goes to support toleration it is very w'ell, for no man ha* 
any business with the opinions of others, provided they 
do not disturb the peace of society. But were a clergy¬ 
man to preach a sermon which should make scarcely 
any difference between Christians, Turks, Jews, or 
Idolaters; if in speaking of these he neglected to 
point out the superiority of Christi.inity from its in¬ 
ternal purity and its stronger evidence, his flock might 
be justified in regarding him with some degree of dis¬ 
trust. Is Mr. Holcroft insensible to that superiority ? 
If he is, all the evil we wish him i.s a well-stored 
seraglio while alive, and a score of Houris after his 
death, with an additional cargo of stale silly jests 
against tbe Clergy. He seems also to feel rather sore 
with respect to the term " new philosopher.* Fronx 
his statement it would appear that those who arc or 
were cbaractetised by this term, were moderate, sen- 
sibl£' people, whose view* of reform were rational and 
* c 2 
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‘fober. He cannot, however, be ignorant that it im¬ 
plied a great deal more—a mad pursuit of innovation 
and destruction, without regard to time, place, or con¬ 
dition of society. He cannot be ignorant that tlieir 
plncjizy gave .a natural check to the edbrts of those 
whose views of reform were cool and ratiotial. These 
were called “ new philosophers” by the bigots on the 
other side, who gladly seized the opportunity ot throw¬ 
ing stispicioii on their laudublo designs by the odium 
which that term excited. In a variety of other in¬ 
stances the author is cijually vague and inaccurate. 
Ill* ende.ivottrs to ridicule mctaphy.sic.s, first, bccau.se 
thi'ie have been abuses in that science; and next, 
because he ‘^eeiiis to know very httle about the matter. 
Oiii limits allow u.s to notice only one more of these 
in iccuracie'.. The author seems to be sensible that he 
h.as committed .some legal blunders, especially in the 
trial at the Old Hailey. Hut he excu.ses himself by 
sayiiig tliiit when the reader should consider how easily 
they might be rectified, he would think them triHe.s. 
It is true, I hey might very easily hate been rectified, 
hut it is by no means a fair ihduction from this that 
they are tidl-‘s. In dramas, where historical tiuili is 
grossly viol ited, the illu.iioii is destroyed, and the 
whole loses half its impressite intlueiice. So in novels, 
where open and palpable mistakes are comnutied, 
where things are represented to have happened, which 
every one must know could not have happened, the 
impression both in point of entertainment and instruc¬ 
tion is greatly weakened. So much with regard to 
the matter. 

In speaking of the characters we must be brief. 
Here the amhor,^ if he iins not displayed much ac- 
qu^ntance with the principles of human natuie in 
general, has at least shewn that his estimates have been 
acute and correct, when formed from particular in¬ 
stances. The character of the Hero is the only one 
that can be justly said to be well finished, with the ex¬ 
ception, pel haps, of Henry Fairman. The outlines 
of several others are, however, very strong, and may 
be easily tilled up by tho.se who have been accustomed 
to observation in this way. Upon the whole this is 
tiiuloubtedly a good novel. With many defects, the 
beauties are still prevalent, and much rational enter¬ 
tainment and instruction may be derived from the 
w'ork. The following description of ouM Ireland by 
the hero's father is very characteristic, and with this 
short extiact we shall conclude our review; 

j “ ‘Oh, by the living Lamb, put all tlie countries in the 
vyorld in a bag, anil ilic wbule lot of them is not wortli 
little iKlanil. They are not to be named in the same day; 
and, faith, now 1 reinitiibor, I don’t at all believe they 
were mode and created at the same time. Because why? 
there is more ginerosity, more hospitality, more good faith, 
more friiidship, and bitter claret m Ireland than in ail the 
world beside; which I would nut advise any man on earth 
to contradict or deny. 'I’hin, as to what they call their 
Christian virtues, why the Irish were the first to sitid their 
saints and inuriyrs, with good ould St. Patrick the father of 
thim all at their hidd, to plant their blissed cross, and tache 
the vile pagans a little of what was what. And thin there 
was a pflutiftil assortment of books and writings, among 
the ould Irish, licfore it had ever been heard by any soul on 
earth that there was a single rrater any where to be found 
who could read; witich, sure, is proof enough of their 


learning. And beside that they' had all those kind of 
things which they call arts and sciences; and had thirn ail 
at their finger’s inds long enough before any of these sort of 
iiiatiers were known at all at all: all of which niy own 
cousin, Mr. O’l hillaghun has written a great bit of a book 
about. But vvluit do I talk of rhristiaii virtues? Sure, are 

not we the most jocular, the biavest, the-bmve! Let 

us alone fqr a few duels, my dear! And thin our women ! 
fill, the sweet craters! Siirelv a gintlcman of Ireland is no 
giiiilciiian that does not peopfe his own parish, and piesint 
every one of his linaiits with a sweet iiiiniatutc picture of 
liiiiiself. I mane a bit of a whole lirigth portrait, that is so 
viry like, why it is quite alive and runs alone. And thin 
for ouratciiig and drinking, why, vvho the divie that is not 
.'I spaliuru, would iver l>c setii go to liidd sober? Ob, my 
dear Bryan that you had but been borti when 1 was a boy, 
and ha.'igone with me everv Michaelmas fair to the fasie pf 
‘ O'f’onnor. Faith, and I wish 1 could give you hut a dc- 
seiiption of the thing, for it would tingle inyoureaisas 
long as you live! Such aleing, and drinking, and bawling, 
ami M|ualiing, and laughing, and ciyiiig. 

“ ‘ (!li, tlio sweet faste of O'Oonnor! whin we all came 
togithcr, one after another, to bid a vvlleoiiiu to his birth¬ 
day. Long life, says I, to the sons of O’C’oiinor! May 
tliev go daiieiug to their culiins, ay, and after their ditli' 
savs Tui'liiv.>.'li. Mav their doois he always open, and their 
heart nivir shut! says Dennot. ^lav their enemies die iu 
a ho-g! savs Pliehin. And niver .sleep in a bidd, says], 
while their frinds have alvvavs pliiity of liilth, vvilih, wine, 
and whisky; which is the best of all. 1 shall niver forget 
O’Connor’s answer to us all. Oli, says he, may the sweet 
soul of Con, the hairo of the hundred battles, and niy great 
ancistor, look down upon and bliss vou all! Why J.arry, 
and llory“ and Pat, where arc ye? Bring out the whisky ! 
Lit the frinils of my fadther’s house ate, and drink, aud 
make their good ould Irish hearts glad! 

“ Oh, die [ilisuic it is, to bchould witli my eyes, 

'I'he deeds I'f mv fadilicrs remindjer'd so well! 

, To sec my fine tnnds, without fiaud or disguise, 

Assimble iheir honest afliction to tell! 

Tbc good ould milaisi.m, that never would mingle 
Ills stream with a puddle, from noilh or from south. 

Oh, it sitts all the blood m my body to tingle. 

And makes my warm heart caper up to my mouth! 

" * And thin, to be sure, the battle yoy.al which put an 
inil to it all! Had you se.ui the well shaped tough shilalees, 
with which we all knocked at the doors, I mane at the 
ears, of our bist frinds, and often found nobody at home! 
Oil, good luck to your lifc-timc, but that is a thing not 
to be forgotten ! And so I knew' viry well, before I lift it, 
there was not another ould Ireland aiiy w here to he found; 
which is the raison that I am at all times riddy to acknow¬ 
ledge that the Irish Sjxnke ihe bist English, have the most 
good breeding, the finest cities, the bist rivers, lakes and 
waters, tlic sweetest country, and the bravist people, with 
ivery thing of the sort that can be wished in all the world 
and his iiuijcstyf s dominions into the bargaiii 1 And this, I '' 
s-iy, I should rejoice to hear any mantitink proper to deny, 
whether I am present or whether I am not."* 


Principks and Practice of Natal and Military Courts 
Martial, uith an Appaidu' illustrative of the Subject, 
By John Macarthur, Esq. late Secretary to Adtttiral 
Lord Viscount Hood, i^f, ^c. The Second Edition, 
on an entire New Plan, with considerable Additions 
and Improvements. 2 rnls. Sro. Butterworth. 1805. 
Owing to the manner in which our laws have for 
some ^nturies past been enacted and amended, the 
English codt^ of jurisprudence not a little resembles 
the for^j of North America, where human induatr/ 
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here and there is, seen to clear a spot of ground, but 
\vbere the utmost etforts of man seem unequal to (he 
^task of asserting his dominion over this portion of the 
globe. As the legislator is perpetually employed in 
y^nacting and amending laws, and as little care is taken 
to reconcile the new to the old, and none to preserve 
any lucid order in the successive additions to pur code, 
the inquirer into any branch of,our English laws find-, 
his progress on every hand obstructed by a mound ot 
folios, and the first sentimert (hat fills his heart is de 
spair. Many men of abilities have indeed employed 
their talents in arranging and abridging this incon¬ 
gruous mass, and the labours of lives, which might 
have produced the most beneficial impro\ements in 
" our laws, have been wasted in the task of arrange¬ 
ment. This task is indeed necessary, indispensably 
necessary: it not only facilitates the acrpiisitiun of a 
knowledge of our laws, but .is the first .step to a belter 
lucthod in the enactments of the legislature. Until 
some digest of our numerous laws is formed, we 
cannot ascertain what we have or what we want, what 
ought to be amended and what to be wholly repealed. 

' The labours of .Sir William Blackstone have been 
the theme of general praise, ever since his Commen¬ 
taries were published; nor is it possible to express 
sufficiently the vast benefits he lias conferred on his 
country by the luminous and accurate view which he 
has given of the great outline of our laws. The ex¬ 
ample which he has given of reducing confusion into 
order, and giving a form to chaos, is not thejeast of 
the benefits we derive from him; for many more par¬ 
ticular digests are still wanting, and he who ha» en¬ 
graven all the information contained in Blackstone's i 
Commentaries on his mind, is as yet a mere novice in 
English jurisprudence. 

Among the various branches of our laws which re¬ 
quire illustration none seem more pressingly to de¬ 
mand attention than those by which our forces ate 
governed. The laws of our forces are in many rc- i 
spccts wholly different from those for the rest of the 1 
subjects : the persons who form courts-martial are at 
once judges of the law and the fact; yet (hey are 
men wholly ignorant of the principles of jurisprudence 
' or the forms of procedure, and are only on particulni 
occa.sions assisted by any person who has even a ves¬ 
tige of such knowledge. For these reasons our mili¬ 
tary laws would require to be so plain that he who 
runs might read, that even ignorance should be inca¬ 
pable of misconstruing them; and so luminously ar- 
. .ranged that every part of them should be accessible 
^^ith the utmost ease. But so far is this from being 
the case that’the judge-jurors of courts-martial often 
find themselves wholly in the dark, and know not 
where to procure information. Witlioiit compli¬ 
menting the officers of our forces by sea or land, on 
any extraordinary diligence to acquire a knowledge of 
those laws which they are appointed both to interpret 
and execute, it must be owned that their ignorance is 
not wholly to be imputed to themselves. A few very 
snpeificial digests ot our martial laws have been ea- 
^rly bought up, and advantage taken of the feeble 
light which they shed. Mr. Macarthur, in th|,pre- 
face tu (he present edition of»his work, staffs tlA the 
fotmer ediUuii,. which was entirely confined'' to the 
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laws of our naval forces, was received with eagerness, 
and even quoted as an aiitliorifi/ by a pleader in one 
of our civil courts. It is no wonder ih.at he has again 
endeavoured to reap laurels in a field where they qre 
so easily accessible, and where he has no few rivals 
from whoni%ny thing i.s to be apprehended. 

Mr M. has in tlie present edition of his work 
treated of tlie laws which regulate both mir laud and 
naval forces; nor has he arianged them separ.ttelv, 
but delivered his observations on both conjointly. By 
this means a degree of confusion i.s produced of wliirli 
the author was not (verhaps aware, but ft hich musl 
prove extn-ivicly vexatious to the oflicers of our forces 
who aie liitle accustomed to m.tke wllbils to under¬ 
stand an auihot; III spite of his ariangcmcnt. The laws 
of our liiiul and of our naval forces are in many re¬ 
spects dilfcrent. and depend on dificrent principles: 
to trace vyhorc liiey agicc, and where they ditfer, may 
be interesting and useful; but in the first place it i» 
necessary to have a distinct view of each separately, 
in a work intended to instruct those vsiioaie nut well 
informed in cither. Mr*M. himself, having officiated 
at various n.ival comts-martial during the Amciicati 
war, and having previously written on their proceed¬ 
ings, gives throughout indications of being tnuch moie 
conversant with the rules and proceediiu's of naval 
than military courts-martial. It is (he piinciples and 
practice of the former which are ever in his eye; and 
the latter appear to come in only as digressions. Of 
this defect be would himself have been more sensible, 
and have taken mure precautions to obviate it, had he 
treated of our naval and military laws separately. 

I'hc first book, w Inch orcupies lh« first volume of 
the work, is entitled—" Oj the I'lnulmimital iMUsdthl 
estahlmhed T/itui u of Xai-ul mid Militani Coiirts Mnr- 
lial" Under this head, the first chapter is employed 
on " laiws in Ueneral.” From a short account of 
tins chapter our readers may judge of wliat they have 
to expect from the author's lucid arrangement and 
profound remarks, in the succeeding parts of the w ork. 
After the usual definition of iaw's, our author proceeds: 
“ To have an adequate idea of the law of Nature, wt? 
must consider man in a state of nature, unconnected 
with other individuals, and prior tu the establishment 
of society.” This idea is indeed borrowed from Mon¬ 
tesquieu, who is quoted on the occasion ; but a very 
little reflection on the nature of man might have con¬ 
vinced our author that this, like many other observa¬ 
tions of the witty and eloquent Montesquieu, had 
more words than meaning in it. When we consider 
man as an isolated being, we consider him not in a 
stale of nature, but in a state so unnatural that it is 
only by some extraordinary accident he should ever be 
placed in it. Man cannot, like a vegetable, grow in 
solitude, nor, like the young of the ostridi, find 
his food as soon as he breathe.s the air. He must 
be tended and nourished through many years of in¬ 
fancy, otherwise he will cea.se to exist; and by the 
time he is able tu provide for himself, he has a variety 
of ties formed with those around him I'he want'uf 
fcKid, or some other ponerful cause, may indeed ligain 
compel him to break the ties he has thus early formed, 
and to roanv to a distance from the objects of his at¬ 
tachment ; and such are the causes continually ope- 
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rating to disperse the families of the North American 
Jiidians otcr their immense forests. All men arc 
oiiginally lirought up in society, and arc endowed by 
naiiirc with principles whicli strongly unite theni to 
.society: if. they arc ever separated from it, it is in 
«;onscfjucncc of causes wJiicli violently (ttunteract the 
tendency of their natures. From M. Montesquieu’s 
idea of the nature of mankind, wc should suppose 
they sprung up in di/lcrcnt parts of the world, without 
any assist,uii.c frtmi each other, liere a man and there 
a mail} tlial by ccrt.iin l.nvs, not unlike that of gravi¬ 
tation, only acting more slowly, they gradually verged 
to\v.^rtl,s cacii other, until at length they became 
tiiiitcd into a (;om|)iicated .iriitfcial mass called society. 
r>iit nothing can be nioie unlike the men of nature 
th.in those men of Aloute.sqnien. 

,\s to the thiec laws by which Montesquieu sup- 
po es tiicu gravitated towards each other, and which 
r,ur authoi with no less profundity borrows from him 
—the law of self preservation, the law of the idea of 
It Supremo lieing, and the law of timidity and allec 
tion—if these terms mean’any thing, they must be 
intended as an analy.sis of the social principles of man. 
But besides being extremely imperfect in this view, 
the succession in which they arc made to operate 
conveys a most false impression. A child when it 
sucks its mother and clings to her breast has no more 
idea of self preservation than it has of the man in the 
moon. It is actuated by hunger, by thirst, by a de¬ 
sire of warmth, by a feeling of weakness, by atfection 
to its mother, and by various other principles of tlu' 
Jiiiman mind which early make their appearance. 
The ideas of sel^'-prescrvation and of a Supreme Being 
nse preceded by a developeinent, not only of all our 
pi inciiiles of action, but of our intellectual powers: 
and man is bound to society by the most powerful links, 
bi'fore the first law.s of Montesquieu make their ap¬ 
pearance. The truth is, this ingenious writer, having 
collected a variety of facts relative to the liistory ot 
man in different circumstances, was at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the .appearances lie hud observed} and 
being little acquainted with the real pi inciples of the 
buinan mind, and yet unwilling to appear ignorant, he 
hazarded an explanation with which those who uuder- 
.stood as little of the matter as himself have been sa- 
lislieJ. lake llie vortices of Descartes, and the epi 
cicles of Tico Brahe, he Ii.ss laws and principles at 
hand to account for every thing ; and the reader who 
is complaisant enough to take what he does not un¬ 
derstand, for somctliing very profound, will no doubt 
consider M. Montesquieu as a very great discoverer in 
political science. These remarks deserve the more 
attention, since the wit and quaintness of that writer’s 
style have procured his sayings a very undue degree 
of reputation, and since our author is not the only 
man who has fallen into confusion in political specu¬ 
lations by setting out with some unintelligible jargon 
as principles. * 

After having got these three notable laws of Mon¬ 
tesquieu, our author proceeds to describe the processes 
by wf^iich the human race verged into society: a task 
in which he is not a little assisted by Montesquieu, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, the Abbe Barthelemi, and 
'ethers, to whom he makes frequent appeals. lo ad* 


verting to the forms of government and the British 
constitution. Ire does not fail to allude to Montes* 
quieu’s principles of the three forms of governmeub, 
We have often viewed willi astonishment the manner 
in whicli political speculators have been duped by th..' 
admirable irony in which that writer veils his hatted 
to monarchy, and his pas.si()n for democracy. Wc 
have heard even the ipost ardent abettors of monarchy 
quote in triumph the saying of Montesquieu, that 

kamxir is the principle of a monarchy.” Had they 
for a moment artended to the definition of honour 
which he subjoins, that it is “ the pitjiidice of every 
person and rank,” they would not surely hat'o re- 
[Kated this huriesqueof their own sentiments. In the 
preceding cliapter he liad shewn that a monarchy 
supposes a want of virtue} in this he asserts thiit it 
wholly rests on prejudice. Surely this is a very ho- 
noiirublc distinciion for monaichy. Such is the ridi¬ 
cule which Montesquieu has caused the abettors of 
monarchy to assist in bringing down on thcm.selvcs, 
by the happy choice of a term which he employs in 
an unusual sense. 

After various other observations of equal profundity, 
our readers will, perhaps, scarcely be sui-prisnd lo 
meet with the following declaration: "The articles 
of war and rules of discipline for the British service, 
by sea and land, are clear and explicit} commanding 
what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong, with 
the punishment and penalty of every transgression an- 
ncxed .7 Strange! that two volumes should be ne¬ 
cessary to explain what is already so explicit, and 
that at every turn the author should have doubtful 
points to expound where all is so clear! It is remark¬ 
able that our author, in this culogiutn, should, with a 
peculiar infelicity, fix upon lliat very circumstance as 
deserving of applause in our martial law which every 
one knows to be fls most gtaiing defect. "One of 
the greatest advantages of our Knglish law,” .says 
Blackstone, " is, tliat not only the crimes themselves 
which it punislics, but also the penalties which it in¬ 
flicts, are notorious; nothing is left to aiiiitrary dis¬ 
cretion: the king by his judges dispenses wliat the 
law has previously ordained: but is not himself the 
legislator. How much tlierefore is it to be regittted 
that a set of men, whose bravery have so often pre¬ 
served llie liberties of their country, should be re¬ 
duced to a state of servitude in the midst of a nation 
of freemen ! for Sir Edward Coke will inform us, that 
it is one of the genuine marks of servitude to have 
the law, which is our rule of action, either concealed 
or precarious." Such are the observations of Blaclt^ 
stone in regard to that martial law whicli Mr. Mac- 
arthur complimenU on " being so clear and explicit, 
and having the penalties and punishment of every 
transgression annexed!" 

From this account of our author’s general views of 
his subject, we cannot expect much amelioration in 
our code of martial law from his labours. The work, 
however, certainly contains much information on the 
practice of courts-martial, although the arrangement 
is throughout so indistinct that it is extremely diffi- 
cult 10 give any connected view of its contents. Thn 
secon^chapter treats of<he " Origin of Courts Mar¬ 
tial, ^d th« authority by which ti;«y are eonstiluted." 

S 
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Tlie mention of tke Marshall's Court gives him an op- 
'^ortmiiiy of relating several instances of the great 
Tionours paid in anlient times to those who were dex¬ 
terous in the nianagonient of horses; how lord C)p- 
^/trani, colonel of the horse, was chosen in Holland to 
succeed Van Troni^ in the command of the fleet j 
and how the sovereigns of England have from a very 
early period laid claim to the sovereignty of the seas, 
on account (as the context would lead us to suppose) 
of their dexterous management of horses. 

Courts-martial derive their whole authority from a 
power annually delegated by the legislature to the 
crown. This power entitles “ his majesty to form, 
mak e, and establish articles of war, and constitute 
'*'co8Tts-n»iirrtial, with power to try any crime by such 
articles, and inflict penalties by sentence and judge¬ 
ment of the same, provided this punishment do not 
extend to life or limb for any crime not declared by 
the mutiny .act to be so punishable." This, as Sir 
William IJlackstone observes, “ is an unlimited power 
to create crimes, and annex to them any punishment 
, not extending to life or limb!" Is it not remarkable 
that the British legislature, which is appointed fur 
the express purpose of guarding the lives and proper¬ 
ties of his majesty’s subjects by means of laws, should 
yearly deliver over such au essential part of the com¬ 
munity to the fangs of arbitrary power? It may, in¬ 
deed, be said that this power will not be abused;— 
we trust it will not j but it i> the glorious maxim of 
the British constitution not to entrust any muii with 
power that van be abuseil without him who abusc.s it 
being subjected to condij,!! punishment. As to the 
salvo of “ punishments not extending to life or limb, 
unless when allowed by the act," it is perfectly nuga¬ 
tory, since “disobedience of orders” is specitied 
among the crimes which 11,1'er the penalty 01 life and 
limb; and what crime may not be accounted disobe¬ 
dience of orders ? 

After having stated the nature of Martial L.tw, a 
law which confers arbitrary power on the scveicign, 
and which is every way so abhorrent to our co.i.iiini- 
tion, we cannot enough admire the s-ni;'Jnna wit:; 

,which a British subject mentions the j ierogative ' f 
the crown to proclaim martial law for the whole ’ iug- 
dom on particular occasions. “ I'his prero^.itive,’’ 
says Mr. M. “ from usage is jnstiliable at ill times, 

' upon particular emergencies of the .slate, w i.en re¬ 
straint within proper limits, and not made with a 
view of being subservient to the exercise of aibitrary 
**'i^wer.” The sanction of parliament is ijecossary to 
empower the king to proclaim martial law ■, but when 
this sanction is once obtained, nothing can be more 
absurd than to talk of “ restraining the power of Uie 
crown to proper limits,” or of “ not ■ caking the act 
subservient to the exercise of arbitrary power.” The 
legislating;, by the very act of sanctioning the procla- 
luatinn of Martial Law, delivers over the kingdom, 
its inhabitants and their property, to the absolute dis¬ 
posal of the crown. The operation of the civ il courts 
and of our salutary laws is suspended; every ques¬ 
tion between*the military and the civil subjects is tried 
by coarts-martial; even their debts are cogniKble 
by the same tribunals. Th# civil inhabitAts/.eing 
thus placed wholly at the mercy of the joidiery, and 


the soldiery at the mercy of the crown, every restraint 
to military despotism is removed : to use our author’s 
own words, the crown and its officers have now “ a 
power to arrest or detain in custody nil suspected par¬ 
sons, and to cause them to be brought'to iti.al in .1 
suiiiman/ nia^ivr by courts inarii.d, and to exccuto ilie 
sentence of all such courts, whether of de.itli or other¬ 
wise.’’ To render the situation of the subjects still 
more deplorable, it is also appointed lb.it no act 
done in conserjnence of those powers shall be ques¬ 
tioned in any of the king's ordinary courts of law ; 
and that all who act under the authority of such sta¬ 
tute sliall be rcBpoiisibV for their conduct in the same, 
only to snch courts-maitial.” Here wifhavc asbilraiy 
jurisdiction in 'rfs fullest extent conferred, and at the 
same lime all responsibility taken away ! But it baa 
been said that it is only in cases of emergency that 
such a jKivver is conferred :—for our own parts w» 
have no hesitation in declaring, as Mr. Sheridan did 
111 the House of Commons, that *' we can conceive no 
emergency which could.jnslify the proclamation of 
martial law.” Instead of being a proper remedy for 
internal commotions, or a means of defeating the at¬ 
tempts of an enemy, the introduction of arbitrary 
jiower into a free country can only serve to exasperate 
the minds of men, and to render them willing to 
change their masters. The rebellion in Ireland ia 
quoted by our author as an occasion which called fo,r 
the proclamation of martial law; and upon the succejss 
of the measure in that instance its merits may be 
tried. The minds of the rebellious were exasperated, 
the nation was filled with massacres, the soldiers cx- 
eicised every species of opjiression on*tlic people, and 
the people retaliated by murdering the solcliers wher?- 
ever they could find them.—And is tranquillity re¬ 
stored by this devastation? No! After tlie lapse of 
scv'cral years, martwl law is still in force in Ireland. 

In this chapter, and in one lliat succeeds, the author 
i-laiins our particular attention to a di.stiiicliun ot great 
moment, as he supposes, ijetwoen maitial and military 
law. Tills distinction was made l>y Lord Ilosslyn, 
who seems to have found it out as a mode of recon¬ 
ciling the marked censures of Blackstone and Hales 
with the continuation of the jireseiit law in respect to 
our forces. His lordship contends that martial law 
and military l.aw are tilings of a nature totally difle- 
rent, and “ that martial law, such as it is described 
by Hale, and such also as it is marked by Sir William 
Blackstone, does not exist in England at all,” Now, 
with all due submission to his lordship, the whole of 
this distinction appears to us nothing mure than one 
of those vile quibbles, under the cover of which 
nninkind have so often been cheated of their rights. 
The only distinction between martial law as exercised, 
under the sanction of parliament, over the whole 
kingdom, and as exercised at present in respect to the 
fojees, is that, in the former case, its jurisdiction ex'* 
tends over the whole of the inhabitants of tlie king¬ 
dom and the whole of their intercourse with each 
other, while in the latter case it is confined to^the 
members of the forces and to ibcir transactions in a 
military capacity. That martial law, such as is re¬ 
marked upon by Blackstone, docs not exist in Eng- 
iapd at ail, it directly contrary to Uic asterlioos pf 
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Blackstone himself, who distinctly gives us to under- degradation of his inferior officers,rand the punish- 
Rtand that the inartial law which he so strongly re- mcnt of common sailors. On this, as on other occa- 
proliates is that very martial law whiclj was exercised sions, he has recourse to '' the honour and humanity ‘ 
o\«;r the soldiery in the reign of King George II, of British commanders," as the pledge that their 
when he wrote. power will not be abused. This has been the pledge'- 

In the third chapfer which rel.ales to the fiinda- given by all tyrants from the beginning of the world 
mental laws by which Naval and Milit try Courts to wheccHo mankind into their chains. But the Eng- 
Martial are governed,” oiir author finds abundance of lisli constitiiiioii trnstsuhe lives and properties of the 
occasion to letract lii.sencomiums upon the precision subjects to the honour and humanity of no man. 
and nit'C .speci/ication of crimes and pimishmcnts in Tiiey tell tbo proudest executioner of the law that if 
our martial code The specifications made by parlia- he goe.s a tittle beyond the limits prescribed to him, 
nieni extend only to a few cases and arc extremely his own property or person must pay the forfeit. The 
vague j bis Majesty is alloweij to make or unmake Admir.dly have, very properly, begun to abridge the 
the.se at pleasure «luring the continuance of the imitiiiy despotic power of sea-captains in respect to the de- 
act ; and yet with all the rec,illations of the crown gradation of midshipmen, and it is to be heped tlidy 
and the pailiammt, oiiv aiillior is still obliged to con- will proceed further in this salutary reform. But 
fess, that “ there are ofl'eucos in the army and navy while w'e compliment the admiralty on their inter- 
to which no -siiiri/ir yunix'imait is annexed by the ar- ference in this respect, we cannot help noticing the 
tides of war; but it is left to the diserrthn of a court clumsy and incomplete manner in which their inter- 
uifirtidl to discriminate the shades of guilt, and to in- ference was conducted. Instead of at once abrogating 
flict a puni.shment not cxiqnding to life or limb!" the arbitraty power of degrading midshipmen which 
Here we base Sir Edward Coke’s “ gciiniiie marks of is vested in the captains, they appointed certain favon- 
scrvitude with a vengeance.” Here llie courts mar- rite midshipmen who wore to hold their rank of the 
tial are entitled not only to judge of the law .and the admiralty alone, w'ithont any power in the c.aptain to 
fact, hut even to make the law after the fact is com- degiade them from it. Hence there are at present, in 
milted. 'I'he culprit knows not the extent of his tlie navy, admiralty midshipmen whom the captain 
crime or his punishment until he hears it from tlie cannot degrade, and midshipmen of the captain’s own 
mouth of his judges. 'I’lie courts martial do not fail appointment whom he may degrade at pleasure. By 
to avail themselves liberally of the broad powers en- tiiis bungling regulation, the latter class of midship- 
trusted to them ; and a soldier has, for an oft’ciicc of men, ixstead of having ibeir condition improved, have 
exactly the same nature and magnitude, been sub- only the stings of jealousy, envy, and discontent added 
jetted to a day’s confinement or to fifteen hundred to their former sufferings. 

lashes. I’lie rest of this chapter contains a sort of Among the undue stretches of power to v^Iiich our 
digest of military crimes and punishments thrown to- author gives his suffrage, there is no one of a more 
gcrlier in a manner in which we can discover no dangerous tendency than that controul over the course 
method. of justice which lie seems to blame the Admiralty for 

In the view which our author gives of the juris- not assuming under Lord Sandwich, and which he 
diction of the .several kinds of courts-marlinl, he ad- seems to approve of their assuming under Lord Spen- 
hcres to tlie commonly received ideas among the offi- cer. The accusations of Sir Hugh Paliser against 
cers of our forces. Where there is any doubt of the I/ird Keppel, are well known, and the trial of these 
extent of their jurisdiction, he discovers on almost officers which followed. On this occasion the oppo- 
cverv occasion, a manifest bias to unlimited and un- silion in parliament, more anxious to promote the 
conrrouled power. Thus in speaking of the right of views of their party, than to support the principles of 
appe.il from regimental to general courts-martial, he the constitution, censured theadmiraltyfornotrejecting 
is of opinion that it ought to be allowed on only a few the accusations made by Paliser, and fur not refusing 
•special occasions of which the commanding officer of to allow Keppel to be brought to trial. The admi- 
thc corps is to judge. Regimental courts martial are, ralty defended themselves on the ground that they 
in our opinion, so totally inadequate to the adminis- were not entitled to refuse a trial when the charges 
. tration of justice, that it is only in cases where no were sjiecific. Under the administration of Earl 
better c.-in be had that they ought at all to be tolerated. Spencer, hpwever, the admiralty were not slow (p.'- 
But to take away the right of apjical from their sen- assume all the powers with which they found tbem- 
tence is wholly to deprive those, whom they may in- selves invested. They refused to bring Lord St. 
juriously punish, of any redress. We know well that Vincent to trial when openly accused by Sir John 
the remeiiy i.s a very slender one, and that the soldier Ordej and under the administration of Earl St. Vin- 
iias little redress to look for in a general court martial; cent, they refused to grant Sir H)'de Parker a court of 
yet still some chance of justice is left, and the very inquiry iutohisown conduct which he conceived to have 
idea of having their sentence revised by the officers j>f been misrepreisented. With the merit of these cases 
other corps is a check against the officers being too we have nothing to do; but we have with the assump- 
shamefully tyrannical in their oym regiments. In tions of the admiralty that they have any right to con- 
his doctrine of appeals we consider Mr. Macartbnr as troul the course pf justice. They indeed only claim 
totafly wrong, not only in point of justice, but in the power of rejecting applications for trials when 
point of law. thewconsider them to be frivolous, vexatious, or un- 

By'sea, our author strongly advocates the entrusting impc^^anlK but what accusations may not be ranked 
discretionary power to the captain, ia respect to the [ in ibis class should the admiralty have ^ favourite of* 
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ficer to support ? If this p»wer be allowed, wJiat secu- 
. rily have we thlt any officer who is a zealous partizati 
w. of the administration may not under this plea be 
' screened from justice? TIic admiralty is not a court- 
y martial, nor a court of justice in any shape. It is 
^ meicly a portion of the executive government: it 
may execute laws, but it has no right to judge cri¬ 
minals. Should any officer find himself*aggrieved 
by the admiralty icfusiiig hi< applications for a trial, 
we conceive that as the law stands he might have an 
action against that board for obstructing the course of 
justice. 

There is nothing in the constitution of courts-mar¬ 
tial which strikes us more forcibly than the total un- 
-i^-pc quaint ance of the judges with either the piinciples 
or forms of law. Tlic only person about these courts 
who is supposed to be acquainted will) even the forms 
of law is (he. Judge Advocate. This officer, as our 
.author expresses it, “ may be said to be the iirirnim 
vimik- of a couit-martial, as not only impelling it to 
action, but as being the person on whom, in a great 
measure, depends that liarmony of motion so neccs- 
.sary to constitute a regular court." Yet important as 
the functions of the judge iidvocale are, our author 
tells us that in naval courts, those lie is best acquainted 
with, " the duties of the judge .adiocalc are defined in 
.so general a manner, in the act of parliament and 
printed instructions, that on ditforent occasions it has 
been deemed expedient to have the assistance of 
counsel." Such is the clear and explicit nature of 
martial law, and the various forms attending it! 

When the proper government of our forces is an 
object of such consequence, and when the defects of 
martial law are so glaring, it is certainly a matter of 
astonishment that the members of our legislature 
should take so little trouble to inform themselves of 
its provisions Of tlio want of information on this 
subject wliich is visible in the debates of liie mem¬ 
bers of both houses, even wliere our author quotes 
their opinions as authorities, we may quote as an in¬ 
stance the objection of the Marquis of Buckingham to 
a clause in the Mutiny Bill of 180.5, which enacts that 
the members of a regimental court- martial shall be 
sworn, and that all proceocliiigs before them shall be 
upon oath. '1 his clause his lordship thought unneces¬ 
sary, “as regimental courts martial, as at present 
constituted, were more inclined to lenity than severity; 
and the proof that their proceedings were universally 
satisfacti^ry was, that there scarcely ever occurred an 
instance of a soldier ever availing himself of his privi- 
'***• lege to appeal to a general court martiak” As to the 
lenity of regimental courts martial, if his lordship is 
well informed of transactions which often take place 
in such courts, and if he knowingly compliments 
them in this manner, we shall only pray to'be deli¬ 
vered fr.'»iu the dominion of the Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham. As to his lordship's argument as a proof of their 
lenity, is he indeed ignorant that the right of appeal is 
often denied to the soldiers ? that they know too well 
the disposition of general courts martial to have any 
confidence in receiving an} ledress from them? and 
that even officers of rank in the army, while blaming 
the unjnsiihablc severity, even deie|(abl^ruulty 
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of regimental courts martial on some occasions, treat* 
this right of appeal as perfectly nug.itory? 

Our limits prevent us from entering into so full a 
discussion of some of Mr. Macarthur’s pnsi(ion.s in 
res|}ect to the principles of martial law ns the subject 
deserves. ^In general our opinions differ widely from 
his, and we consider his book as calculated, although 
undesigncdly we trust, to diff’u.se or at least confirm 
arbitrary principles of jurisdiction in respect to our 
forces. This censure, however, although generally 
applicable, by no means extends to the whole work ; 
in some instances he declaims with tryioh warmth 
against the flagrant breaches of justice to which a door 
is o])ened by the maimer in which courts martini aro 
conducted. Such are his observatiofis on that most 
unaccountable regulation, so directly contrary to every 
principle of the British eonstiliilion, by which the 
member; of courts martial and even the judge advo¬ 
cate wlio attends them arc sworn to secrecy in respect 
to the proceedings. What can we think of the inten¬ 
tions of men in regard to justice who arc thus anxious 
to conceal their procisedings from the eye of the 
world? For a Turkish <lh:in or a Venetian senate, 
where dark deeds of blood and oppression were 
planuid, an oath of secrecy was indispens.alilc; but 
what purpose can it serve in a British court of justice, 
unless to assimilate it to those odious institutions of 
tyranny ? The chief ostensible reason for introducing 
ibis suspicious practice into our courts martial was to 
prevent tlie members from being exposed to the re¬ 
sentment of government or of the general, on account 
of the opinions they might have delivered in court. But 
as Mr. Macarlhur very justly observes, tlie danger to 
the officers from the resentment oT their sniioriors i.s 
increased by this measure. No one is weak enough 
to suppose that the proceedings of a court martial 
will be concealed from the ministers or the general, 
who arc able to hold out such irresistible tcmjitations 
to the members to violate their oaths of secrecy. No 
officer will, notwithstanding this oath, suppose that the 
way in which he votes will be coi’.cealcd from the mi¬ 
nister or the general j and consequently lie will still vote 
under the same influence as if no oath had been taken. 
Before that oath was introduced, the way in which 
every officer voted w’as publicly known, and cbn.se- 
quently if a minister or general ventured afterwards 
to dismiss him from the service, or to disappoint him 
in his just prospect of preferment, the cause of his 
ill usage was immediately ascribed to his conscien¬ 
tious discharge of his duty, and the officer had* 
all the advantage of that very efficacious means of 
redress in this country which is derived from the 
weight of public opinion. But as matters now stand, 
the ministers and the general may wreak their resent- 
nient on the conscientious officer, without his liaving 
it in his power even to make known to the public the 
cause of his sufferings. From hence it necessarily 
follows that an officer has now a much stronger 
temptation than before to violate his conscience, as he 
must otherwise expose himself without any defence 
to the resentment of the minister or the general. 
When the opinion of each member of a court martial 
was publicly known, the fear of public infamy ope- 
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doubt the most defective part of the law; we mean 
*in regard to tlie system. It is the worst calculated to 
perfect the system. But as the system itself is bad, 
even those which contribute the most completely to 
fulfil its purpose arc injurious. This imperfection 
however of the law should not have been accom¬ 
panied with a similar detect in its expoutjjder. Had 
.1 clear and luminous exposition of the law a.i it 
stands been laid hefore uj-, its faults would have 
been more visible, and wo should have been more 
prepared to apj>ly a remedy. ’J his loo is a higlily im¬ 
portant part of the system, which has contributed 
powerfully v:> tlv* corruption of the whole; whieh is, 
indeed, of such a nature that while it remains corrupt, 
it is vain by any elforts to tiy to bring soundness into 
the others. Ktfthing can be more rude th.in the jno- 
visions of the law for theehoice of the ftfiivcis for the 
uianagemeut of the poor ; notliing c.au be more im¬ 
perfect tli-in the .securities wlileh it afl'oids lor llieli 
good behaviour ; v,ihile at the same time the povvers 
which it cntrii.->ts into their hands arc ver) gieai .ind 
importaiit. Hence the great evils of which we com¬ 
plain. In the nature of ihii; ca.se too a skilful ob¬ 
server will easily discern the t jusc, that all the at¬ 
tempts to remedy the iiicoiivenieneies lelt in the ope¬ 
ration of the poor laws have been in amendments on 
the other parts of the system ; the part which relate:, 
to the overseers and their responsibility has always 
been preserved in snug triiujiiillity. 

•i. On the author's expusitiuii of the provisions of 
tlic law lor affixing, levying, and applying the rate, or 
impost destined for the maintenance of the poor, we 
have no particular critlci.sm to oiler. It is sufficiently 
clear, distinct, and accurate. If he had studied the 
elegance of a natural arrangeineiit, he would not have 
treated of the application of the money ordered for 
the maintenance ol the poor, btfore he treated of the 
nuiile, and rules for levying it. But for utility this 
makes little difference. We think he has committed 
a greater ei ror in throwing .several particulars which 
belong to this part of the subject into that where he 
tieats ot the biisine.ss of settlement; a part which 
appears wth him to lie the common sink and recep¬ 
tacle of wliatever he knows not otherwise how to 
dispose of. Thus, it is pretty plain that the difl'ereut 
modes of providing for, ordering, and relieving the 
poor, are different paits of the npiificatioii of the poors 
rate. They ought accordingly to have been tre.ited ot 
tinder that head. In this particular is included the 
system of work- houses, and the putting out as .ippreii- 
• tices of the children of the poor. Now all these sub¬ 
jects are thrust in beside the details relating tout tie- 
mt/ifi. This is so like a lawyer! whose mind in ge¬ 
neral takes a form so strongly resembling the confused 
masses about which it is chiefly conversant. 

.“J, SeflUmaUs. Thi.s is by far the most compli¬ 
cated part of the law; and Mr. Nolan has contrived 
to render this part of his subject still more compli¬ 
cated ihaa it needed to be, by introducing into it se-v 
vcial things which had nothing to do with it. It 
must be stated, however, in his favour, that he has re- 
servtckthose extraneous matters, which formed a pro¬ 
per part of another brancli of his subject, to the end; 
and has finished the subject of Settlements first. We 
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are happy to observe further that this complicated 
part of the subject is treated with no liule merit. The 
exposition is full apd distinct, and leaves very little to 
be desired. 'I’lie divisions are for the most part judi¬ 
cious, and follow each other hi an arrangement in 
which there is not much to blame. 

The author h.i i added to tliis exposition of the laws 
relating to the poor an appendix, in which are con¬ 
tained the” whole of the slaiutes on the same subject 
in a chronological order. We have h.’re, theiefore, 
both the text, and the commeiitarv. Upon the whole 
wc consider this a useful book; and we recommend 
it as (laiticularly deserving the attention of all those 
\v ho are in any jreculiar manner interested in the ad¬ 
ministration ol the laws fur the relief and settlement 
of the poor. 


ritr l\nancc of a on Ihr Urmch Revofu- 

livii. In tfic inaiuicr of Danfr ■ in 1- innlos. 
Il'iitUn on llic OiXtuion of thv Drat/i if X.in'-nitl 
dc Viii\:,ivillr, Envi.:; frnin ///c t'li/uA iiij.nblic 
til !\07iir, .Inniii'rji 1-1, 17JH. 'I'run/iltilid from the 
Ifinit':! of I' liiciiuo Monti into Enplhh \trst. fi 'ith 
tv.'!) iiililtiii/iuil canluH. jSi/ t/ic fbt. Henry Boyd, 
-7.di, iSc. iMUftman iiiid Co. ISO.',. If 2 pp. 

Mr. Boyd, whose poeiical productions within a short 
space of time have been mnnerous, has distinguished 
himself by his fondness fora peculiar style of poetry. 
He delights ill allegory, and that species of allegory 
vvliich is fouiul in the writings of Speiisor and Dante. 
The latter of ih.cse poets he has accordingly tr.an->lated 
into Kiigji.sh, while he has written an avowed imita¬ 
tion of the former, of which we shall hereafter give an 
account to the public. The I’eiiance of Hugo is a 
poem of the same description, an imitation of ilie In¬ 
ferno of Dame. The oiigmal aiiihor \'iiicenzo Monti 
is known in Italy as the author of two tragedies which 
have met with great applause, Aristudemo and Man¬ 
fred. 

The circumstance which gave occa-iou to thi.s poem 
is as lollows. Nicola Hugo vie Basseville, a native of 
A’obevillc in France, had been sent some lime in the 
year l7.‘K’, to ctrett a revolution at Rome, After 
many attempts, by piivate intrigues, and harangues 
in public, he found the people, w hether Irom fcaf or 
attadmiciit to their religion and govcnimenf, not 
likely to be brought over to his purposes. Still how¬ 
ever he continued his intrigues, itt the hopes of plant¬ 
ing the tree of liberty on the banks of the- Tiber On 
the I ''til of January, I7‘gl, as his carriage was pro¬ 
ceeding along the streets, it was surrounded by the 
populace, wlio declared they only intended to preveut** 
him from proceevling in some design, on wlilch they 
sus|)ccted he was then going. Basseville fired a pistol 
among them, which raised their fury to such a degree, 
that tlie.y immediately dragged him out of the caniage, 
ami dispatched him on the spot. The tumult imme¬ 
diately subsided, no other Frenchman received the 
K-ast injury; and it is stated that the wife and child of 
the emissary were taken care of by the humanity of 
the rciguiug pope. 

The ptiem commences at the moment when the 
spirit of Basseville is dismissed to the other world, 
seized ^poUjby an infeinal, minister, and rescued by a 
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guardian angel; who informs liiin that be is destined 
to reach the sci^ts of Paradise at length, but not until 
I •France has first atoned the crimes of the revolution in 
l i which he shared. Until that period he is doomed to 
' be a witness ol the scenes which sliall pass in that 
touniry and to linnent over then). To perl'orin tliese 
' conditions the spiiit of Hugo jirocceds with the guar¬ 
dian angel to France. Their hut adventure of note 
was a' Marseilles, wlierc thej saw a victim olfered up 
on the iruill.Jtine. The de.scription of this auveuture 
will eiublti our readers to judge of the luauncr and 
tendency of the poem : 

“ -A firiiii-like crowd llu'v saw, iliat shook the sphere 
With sounds of'-ioni, too horrible lo iie.ir, 

Klusphemins' loud, while, gfispina; on the grouiii], 
viedni hlid; then, r.ii.siii'^ tiigli 
‘me WlViouk’.s iin.ip-e, with h.uliarian ery, 

V'aiiiiting, they hung, .‘uid >u.ull\ daiie’d around. 

“ At sueii a siglit, a iiiore ^liundanl .shower 
Of icais ihc .spirit shed, and niuurii’d the hour 
That shew’d the deed. A s|K'> tie at his side 
llis sorrow '.-uagM :—‘ nehold! I.uiieutio;; shade,' 
lie erv'd, ‘ wii.il price for viiiiic lure is paid. 

And learn wliv \onder spot lu hlood is dy'd.’ 

“ Yon hody once 1 owiiM. My irnde was Dcath : 
jMiiic was the ta-k to slop tl.e felon's breath 
And piiiiiill eriines, iho’ deep r.iystlf in sin: 

Kilt lx)ve I'.tcrnal o'er niy faihii'ts drew 
Ohlivion's shade. A baviour’s power I knew. 

Whose holy influence purg’d the .st.iin wiihin.' 

“ With blows on blows compell'd to bind the cord 
Around die sacred image of luy l.ouu— 

—Sliall 1 the horrid setpiel icll, or hide?— • 

Willi slacken'd hand, aiitl liorrent liair, I stood, 

Wilde, fir’d to madness, ih.il iiefarioos brood 
Siill urg’d me on, rand ‘ to the gibbet’ iry’d. 

“ ‘ vbi me, reluctant, soon they turn’d ihtir hate. 

And ply’d wiili donbled wounds the work of h'atc. 

My life’s warm ciirreiii dicncli'il llie sacred wood. 

But he, whose merry comes with angel flight. 

And meets the prayer, that seeks the source of light, 
Jnsjiir'd my aceenus, and my hopes renew’d. 

“ ‘ Mv prayers to Heaven aspir'd, it open’d soon. 

And boundless Mercy gave the rapt’rous boon. 

Such as tile heirs of high Salvation know.’ 

Thus as he spoke, the hsi’miig spirit gaz’il. 

With mingled dread, and hope, .md vvwider ’maz'd. 

And floods of hallow’d gnef began to flow. 

“ lie sgem’d a flow’rrt, hung wnli I'carly tears. 

Before thejorund Lord of liglit appears 

To paint the inorniiig mists with colours gay. 

And now tiie mingling souls, vvith strict embrace. 

And gentle parley, lell tiic work ol'ttr.ice, 

^ And move and speak, like denizens of day.” 

„ After some further conversation a luf triendly em¬ 
braces, the Spirit of Hugo and his companion quit 
the exccutiouer and proceed on a tour round Franco. 
A description is given of the desolate and terrific ap¬ 
pearance of tlie provinces at this period. The Spir* : 
of Hugo is filled with horror at the sight; but the 
guardian angel, with smothered angui.sb tells him 
that a far more dreadful scene wu', .still awaiting him. 
They proceed to Paris where they arrive on the niorit- 
ing of the e&ecution of Louis the Sixteenth. The 
description of this scene is particularly laboured by 
the poet, and we shall therefore quote the most strik¬ 
ing passages of it: • • , 


" It was the day when Capricorn beheld 
Hyperion leave Ins dim a<Mial lioUl 

()f SKiTins ferineniing, for the w.n’iv 'ign. 

With faint and sickly eye In' look'd afar. 

On the dark scene of clemeniul war. 

And crimes, that darken'd more llie year’s decline.^ 

” Figlit hours of moin had v.iieel'cl flic einling ray. 

And now,the ninth had seiz’d tlic helm of day ; 

Yet slirm’d m aloom, the disembodied friends. 
Invisible to mortaks, past along 
And mingled with the siii-|ioU!ited throng, 

AVflicre the heil-liaumed town its walls extends. 

“ A rueful glanee the gii.ardi.in angel threw 
On cverv side, and Pity’s liolv dew ^ 

Snll'us’il his eyes, that shed a dewy light. 

O’er ihe di-astrons sefc-ne : llie minor shade, 

Surpiis’d III see llie siiaft of grief invadiP 

.An he.i\enly hrcasl, \v is surtled ai the sight. 

“ .Mule w.is lilt' sin-icd hell ; each noisy trade 
Silcm in slein lranr|iiillilv was liiul ; 

Snll tvere the anvils elang, and grilling saw. 

A deep terrific liiiin at last began 

To run along the streets from man to ni.in, 

And all was wlnsp’ring dre.id, or ton';iiclcss awe. 

“ .\ncl i.des were told rtwi arch’d the hearers biow. 

And unieh’d the sallow cheek with linis of woe ; 

lleart-piereing notes and svmp.alheiie sounds. 

In doleful h.irnionv commingling, swell’d, 

Their babes with fearful el:is|) the niairoiis held 
Close lo their breasts, and trembling gaz’d around.” 

A b.nnd of Druids arc here soppn.sed to rush un¬ 
seen .among the populace, and by me,ms of their 
de.'ully dings to rouse tiu'in to deeds of horror. 'I’hu 
guilt of France is suspended in the hoaveiily balance 
against divine pnlienee; but by iiicnns of the deed 
now perpetrating, her guilt weighs jjowii the scale : 

" In that dicad moment to the funeral 'Inge • 

The nion.areh comes, iiimiov'd by mortal rage. 

And mounts milcrrificd, and looks around 
With inborn majesty, that ..pread an awe 
On them that scorn’d divine and human law. 

And cruelty a short suspension found. 

“ Behold a wonder! with Deini.niati wrath 
Four son.s ofiiarkncss mount the stage of death 
Like men, but each an hideous vizor wine. 

With strange di.sioiled looks. A strangling cord- 
VV^)s twisted close around each neck ahiiorred,. 

And every band a hinndy il.iic'er bore. 

“ O’er every visage hung with horrid shade 
Their locks, like unshorn fields in ruin laid,. 

Bv Ennis in hi.s r.ige : and every face 
In characters of blood disclos'd a name 
By justice ilonm'd to everlasting fame. 

Foul regicides and foes of human race. 

“ Iflrst Aiikerstroni and Damiens met the sight, 
Ravuillac next, a more infernal sprite, 

But, with the sliadow of his hand, the last 
Conceal'd his title. Soon the Stygian Ixind 
Seiz’d on their victim with remorseless hand. 

And hound him for his fate with cruel haste. 

“ Then like his Lotto, who with his latest breath,. 

, Prav'd for the cruel authors of his death. 

And cry’d ' O Father, why forsake thy son?’ 

Rcne.ith the fatal edee, the fiend-like crew. 

With force combin’d the royal victim drew. 

Before his saintly orisons were done. • 

" ‘ Receive my spirit. Lord,’ he cry’d aloud, 

< Aud «ave my people, save this blinded crowd.’ 
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III' cnulfl no more, for now a ruIRan hand 
l,f(l him hiMcath the steel with fatal force ; 

Aloft the itcel was rais’il witliotii rciiioise, 

Hy a dark second of the bloody hand. 

*' His consecrated locks unniher held, 

^nd downward to the fatal block com|ic!l'il 
The royal head ; a fourth the fatal twine 
C'ut sheer, and down the forceful engine fi.fl. 

K'lrih shook, and ocean seem’d in rage to swell. 

While llcav'n in thunder gave the fatal sign.” 

If this description is upon the whole feeble, the 
poet and his translator are not to blame for not tloing 
their best, for wo can quote no other more striking 
passage fro'ih the poem. 

After the death of Louis, while his soul is mount¬ 
ing upwards, the Spirit of Ilugo falls prostrate before 
his majesty and entreats his pan'.oirt Among the 
crimes which the unhappy Spirit here confesses, what 
moves his guilty fonscionce mo.st, is his daring to 
employ his arts against the holy scat of St. IVier at 
Home. Here we find Rotne described as still de¬ 
fended by the special protection of the Almighty, 
and as laughing to .scorn the ynpotent efforts of man 
against the Holy Sec. Alas, poor Monti! Why 
didst thou not write a tew years later ? In that case 
thou mightst have escaped the ridicule of seeing thy 
prophecies respecting the sempiternal empire of Home 
given to the winds. Monti, however, is not singular 
in his unlucky descriptions of short-lived triumphs. 
We remember what happened to an ill-starred poet of 
our own country on the capture of Toulon. 

The monarch forgives the penitent Hugo, and after 
commissioning him to hover around his wife and sou, 
and to inspirit the powers ot Kurope, particularly the 
Pope, on whose' assistance every thing depended, to 
avenge his death, he pursues his stay to the realms of 
happiness, where he is joyfully received. 

While these things are going forward in mid-air, a 
band of regicide demons, who had themselves fallen 
a victim to the revolution, were collected to drink the 
royal blood; but an angel with a drawn sword kept 
them off from thejr nefarious purpose. The poet 
then sings the original authors of the horrid scenes of 
the revolution, who are seen among this crowd of 
abandoned ghosts. Here wc find Voltaire, Diderot, 
Hclvetius, Rousseau, D'Alembert with the Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Uiiynal, Rayle, and Frerct. Th» author un¬ 
accountably forgets Charles the Ninth, Catherine de 
Medicis. with ail the horrible perpetrators of the 
massacre of St. B.irtholomew in the midst ot profound 
security; Richelieu and his sovereign, Mazzarin, 
I.nuis the Fourteenth with the monsters who persua¬ 
ded that weak bigot, by the dread of the pains of] 
hell for his numerous crimes, to repeal the edict of 
Nantes, and to consign to iniliscriminate slaughter so 
many thousand of his mnoeent and unsuspecting stth- 
jects i the Mesdames M.tiu tenon, Pompadour, and 
so many more, who in the p-ideof theii prostitution, 
trampled on the necks of the French people oiA 
author forgets to enumerate that elder list of mis¬ 
creants who by their crimes, so insulting to man and 
to Qttd, extinguished morality and reason, rendered 
an ignorant and corrupted people the ready prey of 
atheists and political dreamers, and thus led to the 


horrible scenes, the St. Bartholomews of modern 
iime.s, which he commemorates. The Italian poet, a. 
Catholic and a worshipper of despotic power, may ,/ 
indeed be excused for this torgetfulncss; but it is i 
strange indeed tli.t, hi.s translator, a Protestant, and, 
the native of a free country, should have forgotten to '’'i» 
jog his memory in one of his historic notes. 

The ppet aceouuts for some of the more horrible 
transactions of the rq»’olutu>n, by supposing the hu¬ 
man soul dM-'dgcd and replaced by a fiend. The 
j idea i' expressed with some ingenuity: 

'• T.'.- g! ".nv spiiil of flaynal he sbow'd, 

Anil ask''' —‘ W liiil wourler i.> this dark abode 
Tiiis cici'.d ci.ndemns? .and who is he above 
Tii.a iliioii'v' material optics views tlic skies, 

Aovl 111 his ii .U'L the se.ark of life supplies ; ii—n 
Say, w'lai ii,v-tenoiis pow’rs his meitibcrs move?’ 

“ ‘ The Ivii!'.: of Teirrcs yet vvilliliolds the blow,’ 

His guide reply’d, ‘ aoil lets a fiend bestow 
T.iitare.iii life upon his moving clay. 

^farsili.i siif beholds ilie form pnssest. 

Nor knows a Sivgiaii tenant warms his brea.st 
While here Ills spirit joins th’ infernal lay. 

“ ' Yet not pcniliar is this sinner's fate, 

Iiintiiiierons subject' of ilie nether state 
To this sublunar st.ige e.xullinj: soar; 

And, shrill'd in eartlilv forms, with demon skill, 

Ilaraiiaiie the .senate, and the forum fill, 

'I'rnsted and lov’d, on Seine’s detested shore. 

‘ While code.s of law the flaunted /otfy frames. 

The .s/ii/'ii' weeps below in folding flames, 

Plniig’d in (Kinmjtion, by her ptirltur bought.” 

In the fourth canto, four angels, ministers of ven- 
ge-ince, are seen descending from the clouds to rouse 
up the nations to revenge. They are met by two 
aerial forms, on the vest of one of whom are de¬ 
picted the principal scenes of the revolution. The 
poet here again describes the f.ite of Louis more par¬ 
ticularly, The fate of Robespierre and his associates 
is predicted ; the murmurs of war are heard to rise 
around ; and the ghost of Hugo is left in horror and 
amazement following the angel to view the sequel. 

I’hus far Monti proceeds in the Penance of Hugo: 
the two additional cantos of Mr Boyd succeed. In 
these cantos the principal figure is Bonaparte, whom > 

I we find conversing with witches, and learning his 
future destiny. We cannot compliment Mr. Boyd on 
the poetical powers he has displayed in these cantos. 
They display less im.igination than the preceding j 
and, what is certainly a great detect in the continua¬ 
tion of a poem, the sentiments they contain are dif¬ 
ferent from those which we should have expected.'*** 
t'roin Monti.' The glory of Britain is here substituted 
for the glory of Rome. Bonaparte is characterized as 
one of those persons whose bodies are inhabited by a 
fiend instead of a human soul; and as the arch-mi¬ 
nister of the powers of darkness. These sentiments 
m respect to Bonaparte most be extremely different 
from those of Monti the devoted friend of the papal 
power. Had he treated of Bonaparte, he would 
iiave represented him as a guardian angel sent by hea¬ 
ven to rescue the seat of St. Peter from the hands of 
infidels, to trample atheism under foot, and to res¬ 
tore the crown of spiritual dominion to the head of 
the c^osev high priest •of heaven. We question 
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whether this w ill not n« j-et form the conclusion of 
Monti’s poem, and* the reign of Bonaparte be repre- 
lientcd a^i the period of the deliverance of Hugo’s spi- 
rij. from its penance. 

Mr. Boyd, at the conclusion, le.ives poor Hugo in 
J^^most a worse slate than he found him, still im 
nmrsed in scene.s of horror to which no end yet ap¬ 
peared ; and only consoled by a distant hopt that 
those evils would in the end lead to good. 

To the volume i.s subjoined a parody of Gray's 
Descent of Odin, which we shall extract as a speci¬ 
men of Mr. Boyd’s talents in this way The conceit 
of the charm arising from Nelson’s aim is ingenious, 
and more particularly interesting at this moment, as 
U. Ltrintis to m ind the glories and the fate of that gal- 
lani warTior, who lived the terror of our 0110006“, 
aud by the destruction which accompanied his deaih, 
rcuden^d it no less a matter of lamentation to them 
tlian to his countrymen : 

THE Wimi OK 

IN 1MIT.1T1(1N 01' 

. gray’s IJESCENr OF ODIN. 

fFrith'll ajler the Stot m that sruticred the English Fleet off Brest, 
Januuiy lso3. 

“ Uprose the fiend of Gaul with speed. 

And seiz’d his fiery-fooK-d steed, 

Aud over sea and land he ilcw, 

'I'ill nciir the witches den he drew; 

'I’lie lofty rock, the glooinv cave 

Kchoed to Finland's roaiing wave, • 

And far ndthin the fiends .tuode. 

That rule the blasts and vex the ilood, 

* (Jive me a wind,’ the Demon erv’d, 

* To sweep the broad Atlantic tide. 

And drive away the Britisli train, 

Th.it block our ports and guard the tnain ; 

A .storm, a storm, to srour the .sea. 

And claim a noble gift from me; 

CJrant me a storm, and name your price. 

My pupil gives me large siippiies.’ 

WITCH. 

‘ Tell what my reward .shall be. 

Before my whirlwinds scourge the sea.’ 

DEMON. 

' Phials of tears 1 will bestow. 

By matrons shed in deepest woe. 

And cinders, swept from burning towns. 

And jewels reft from pluiidiT'd crovvns, 

A trampled cross, a sacred bowl. 

Pledge of a renegado’s soul; 
wa, And, if you to my prayer incline, • 

, That soul-benumbing plant is thine 
Grafted on the Cyrneaii vevv,* 

Fosu-r’d with Taruircan dew, 

Prom whose dire seciit the sirtiies fly. 

While Freedom la\s her down to die— 

Nay more, if you the blast unbind, 

A nobler gift shall soothe your mind j 
A mitre by .1 prcialc worn, 

V/lio gate his creed to public scorn— 

And—here it is—on tellimi fair, 

In letters blue, his backwanl pray'r; 

When his dire spells the Magian hurl’d 
Against the guardians of the world. 

• Old name of Corsica. • 


This scarf is dy'd in infant’s blood. 

Sited by its sire in furious mood, 

W'heii robb'd by Gaul, wiili fr. nzy wild. 
Famine to shun, he stabb'd liis child. 

The maiden that this girdle wore. 

Lies pale and still' on Wescr’s shore ; 

To shun^lic (?<iu]’s infuriate chase. 

She chose the water's cold embrace ; 

And see wliat Gallic love bestows. 

Impartial boon to friends and foes. 

Those scales that weigh with even |>oise 
Flag les, that is, I'Icsswgs- in tiisgutse. 

WITCH. • 

Give me .all ihy plunder'd store. 

That cross and kcreliief stain’d with gorej 
But somewhat still you must resign, '' 

Before the hurricane be thine. 

A warrior’s hand 1 must ubiaiii, 

Umiintcli'd in combats of the main, 

This rfiartial band in battle Inst, 

Alone can free yonr ciimlrcr’d coast, 

Ai.d you the [irccious bones must find, 
\Vlierevcr borne by wave or wind. 

This cliariiied haiul, when made my |irizc. 
Spreading to gigantic size. 

And nerv’d anew by magic lays. 

The anchor’s iiuignitude can laise ; 

Fdte anil France ihe boon demand, 

Tis Neptune’s gift, 'tis Nelson’s hand.' 

‘ I know the hand, I hate the name,' 

The fiend roply’d, with eyes of flame, 
z\iid seawnid soon he took Ins flight. 

Borne on tiic dragon wing of niglu. 

And oft he search’d the sca-woll’s jaw. 

Aud oft the shark’s voracious maw. 

At length a shatter’d arm lie found. 

And bore to Lapland's stormy buiiud. 

The crone her crimson flag unfurl’d. 

Dread signal to tlic vap’ry world, 
z\nd soon her elves with sullen tune 
Drew a dim halo round the moon, 

Lmd and long the tempest blew, 
lipluckle ran the gallaiii crew, 

T’lie navy furl’d her sails in haste, 
llalf-yiclding to the furious blast. 

But mightier powers had render'd vaiiY 
The compact of the hcirish train. 

And soon like eagles, scatter’d far 
By the rude rage of windy war, 

'I'ne sipiudrons rallied to their post. 

Lining with fate the trcinbliiig coast. 
Storming with rage, the Demon finds 
The grey cominandress of the winds. 

And loud, with furious bans assail'd. 
Demanding why her magic fail’d i 

‘ Al.ss!’ the beldam cry’d, and shook 
Her sides with laugliter as she spoke; 

' .My friend, you (piitc mistook my ineaningr 
Dead fingers from the ocean gleaning ; 

Tliat hand I meant is active still, 

And He that battles all out skill, 

^ Defends from every chance of war 
That member with peculiar care; 

But for the spoils you and your chief 
Gave me, a treasure past belief. 

They shall be paid (by hell I vow); 

Witn tenfold usury below.’ ” 
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I'amlior I^Ucrx from Italy, to a Tnrud in F./i^lniiil, 
ISii Peter Recktbrd, E\q, 2 volx, tJt«. IS*. Lon- 
tlon, IMOA. JiatcliarJ. 

These letters, it appears, were written prior to the 
French Uevolntion, and coiKc-quently the state of 
Italy before that jieriod is all tliat ca# be here de¬ 
scribed. This undoubtedly intist detract considerably 
from the value and interest of the work. At the 
same time, henveyer, a publication of this kind may 
not be without utility, though a variety of cliangcs 
may have taken place in the constitution and policy of 
the counS.y under consideration subsei]ueiit to the 
writing of the letler.s. It gives an opi>ortunity of 
conip.iriiig the past with tho^ires<mt state under the 
alteintious that have happened, and of considering 
W'hether these alterations were of advantage to the in¬ 
dividual, tiio coinmunity, and mankind in general, 
and if they were, in what degree, and in what man¬ 
ner. Wiihout attention to the subject in this point ol 
vie«v, the hisio'-y of the changes themselves must be 
of little, impoi lance, at least when considered as the 
means of adding to the experience of the politician, 
who may wish to draw lessons from the past to n gii- 
latc his conduct lor the future. For publishing these 
lotleis, then, written at a lime when Italy was in a 
diftererit situation from what it is at present, no apo¬ 
logy was reijuired. The otdy question is whether the 
picture gi\en be correct and t.uthtnl, and whether it 
be fiiiislied in such a manner as may leave tlie reader 
but little f'uithcr to de.sire on this subject, either in 
point of instruction or enlerlniiinieiit. With regard 
to the hdelity of the picture, we found several p.is- 
sages at the eopimenccment of the work which were 

a pt calculated to raise onr expectations to any high 
egrec. “ Lalande's account of Italy,” says; the au¬ 
thor, *'is now ii|X}n iiiy tabic; I shall read it with 
attention, and siiall follow that gentleman, or any 
other who has written on this subject, w'ith as little 
scruple as any ancient,poet or modern traveller what¬ 
ever.” As to reading with attention the works that 
treat of his subject, this is not only allowable in an 
author, but highly proper, and sometimes even neces- 
sar)', becau.se this must be the means of assertaining 
what progress may have been already made, what 
mistakes may requiie to be rectified, what room may 
be left for alterations and improvements, or whether 
the whole may not be placed in a new liglit, and upon 
a diflerent and firmer foundation. But as to following 
the steps of another without scruple, that is quite a 
diflerent affair. We should rather suppose that it 
might be projver to be exceedingly scrupulous, and 
never to trust to information that may very (jossibly 
be defective, where more satisfactory evidence can be 
procured. It is owing in a great measure to the want of 
due attention to this, that error often takes such firm 
root, stands so long, and spreads to such an extent. The 
author, as an excuse for himself, tells us in a note 
that Virgil is said to have copied Homer in nea^ a 
thousand places—that Terence has been called dimi¬ 
diate Menandrr —^and that writers of travels have in¬ 
variably copied one another. It is, however, our 
serious advice to Mr. Beckford, if ever he intends to 
write again, and wishes to produce any thing valuable, 
to examine a thing whether it be just and proper in 


its own nature, and if it be not, ne’^er to adhere to it, 
merely because such a mistake has been committed y 
by others, some of them, perhaps, persons of celebrity. 
This w'ould only lend to give perpetuity to error, antf 
bury truth for ever. I’he scholars of a certain ancleht 
philosopher contrived to make themselves as pale as '* 
their master, and so concluded that they were a.s wise 
as he. It might be diHicult, however, to prove that 
wisdom consists in paleness, and certainly no less .so 
to piove lli.it defects, because they belonged to great 
men are to be deemed excellencies. 'I he author, 
however, does not allow this complaisance to go be¬ 
yond a certain extent, for he declares that where he 
h.as had an opportunity of forming an opinion of his 
own, he will not folKiw his predecessors sn 
to give up his opinion to theirs. This i.s at' least 
something} but it must be obvious upon the whole, 
that the details are to be received with a considerable 
degice of caution. 

The principal planes of wliieli we have here an ac¬ 
count, are Geneva, the Alps, 'I'lirin, Milan, Genoa. 
Placenz.t, Bologna, Florence, I’i-a, Leghorn, Lucca, 
Siena, Home, Naples, Sicily, and Venice.—But the 
author dvvidls particularly on Florence and Rome, and 
perhaps, with ri'ason. A tolerably accurate idea of 
the inanni'rs and customs of the Italians may be col¬ 
lected from a just description of these places and their 
inhabitants. 

T!ie government has always the greatest influence 
oil the character of the people, and this circtimstaiu'c 
has not been altogether nnobservod by Mr. Beckford, 
tliougli he docs not by any means appear to be aware 
of the full extent of that influence. He has, however, 
given a sketch of the forms of government of the 
principal places that fell under his consideration, but 
tills is acknowledged to be superficial and is, iherclore, 
to be received with caution. Still tlie character of 
the people anrl the nature of the government are so 
Mini’ll connected that they throw light on each other, 
and thevefore it may not be a matter of great difli- 
cnlty to decide correctly upon the merits of the one 
from a knowledge of the other. From comparing 
then the author's account of both, it appears that his 
statements, as far as they go, are tolerably correct. 
Political freedom is the parent of virtue, of light, of 
happiness and peace} while vice, in its most horrid 
forms, darkness, misery, and riot, are the offspring of 
slavery and oppression. The author exhibits cor¬ 
rupted governments, and then, as might be expected, 
shews us a corrupted people. He does, not, how¬ 
ever, with*^ any great accuracy, either perceive ^ 
trace the connection. This must be dope by the 
reader, otherwise he will find these letters of little 
use. 

Many of the most flagrant vices of the Italians are 
exposed by our author, and notwithstiindingthe suspi¬ 
cions that might arise respecting his accuracy, from the 
principle upon which he professes to proceed there can 
in this instance for a variety of reasons be little doubt 
as to the general fidelity of bis representations. Virtue 
in the women, even after they are married, is a thing 
that is neither found nor expected, and no children 
are less a^an*s own tlpm those who are generally so 
caile!^. Education is therefore constantly neglected. 
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or at least conducted in such a manner that it rather 
docs barm than good, it seems in a great measure 
to be a mere form, and parents who wish to exktj)it a 
tutor without the expence, which however is only 
four or five crowns a month, hire an abbe to walk 
out with their children, and these peripatetics are well 
paid at two crowns per month. Leariiingjn Tuscany 
is discouraged by system, , Tiie remarks of the au¬ 
thor are not always very deep or consistent. After 
6uch a representation as the above, he observes from 
•onie trifling and formal attention of Italian parents to 
the mnnils of their children, that they miglit put English 
parents to the blush. That English parents pay that 
attention to the murals and education of their children 
ssditfh. their imporinnce deserves, is wiiat no one will 
contend, but really in cunip,ni->un with Italian parents 
they v/ould upon the whole have much greater reason 
to triumph than to blnsh; Tlie boys, when they at¬ 
tain the age of eighteen, roinnience (■<■/. alurr Si-iuiitc, 
with the consent of their parents. As this employ¬ 
ment is, or lias been a striking feature iu the Italian 
character, the following description of it by the au¬ 
thor cannot be unimportant; 

“The scr\icc of this gentleman begins early in the 
morning, and ends late at night, lie has the entree at all 
hours—and the. bed-chaniher of the htdy is as familiar to 
him as to her husband. He assists at her toilette; decides 
ubuiit her dress; jukes with her maid ; and plays with her 
lap-dog. If she g<K.‘S out, it is his business to accompany 
her; if she stays at home, he never quits her side; for in¬ 
stinct tells him, whether he has read or not, tlAt with cer¬ 
tain persons, and on certain uecasious, ‘ Les nlsens out 
toiijoiirs (orl.’* When dinner-time approaches, the Cava- 
licre Servente lakes his leave. 

“ A frug.al repast eagerly swallowed—a toilette easily 
made—occupy a few hours only, and the C'avalicre .Ser¬ 
vente returns io his laily with a hasty step lest another supply 
his place. A UUe ii tele at this hour is iiHiially this gciitle- 
inan's exclusite privilege. Ninon says,—‘ Ou' utir Luiisoii 
du cifur est la Piece du Monde ou Icit arles soul Ics plus 
courts, et les entre-actes les plus loni;s ’—and no people 
upon earth experience the tnith of the remark more than 
the couple I am now describing. The Ventitre at length 
arrives'!'—the coach is ordered, and they drive up and down 
the same street, looking different ways; and, fur want of 
conversation, having said all they had to say, bow lu every 
carriage as it passes, till the hour of the theatre. 

“ If the lady goes to an assembly, the Cavalierc Servente 
takes charge of her cloak, her fan, her gloves, sorts her 
cards, and sits at her elbow. At Genoa, he follows her 
chair } in other towns, he accompanies her in her coach: 
while Jerry Sneak, the husband, walks on foot, let the 
weather be what it may, his only equipJ^e a pair of thick 
shoes and an umbrella. Wherever the lady is invited, this 
gentleman is expected. At public dinners be receives a 
formal invitation; and the husband, unless he be the Ca> 
valicre Servente of another lady, is purposely omitted. The 
twenty-four hours are thus pretty equally divided between 
them both ; but, as the husband enjoys the lady’s company 
in the dark, when the smooth skin and convenient features 
of a Negro might better suit his portion than the mosP 
beautifiii profile Grcc, the charms of which arc for the con¬ 
templation of his rival, it is the hdght of folly to marry a 
woman for her beauty only. 1 don't know that beauty in 

• rsde La Pucelle—Chant IV. 

t “The Venture, an hour^forc sun-set, i^the time of the 
Cone." ^ 
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this country is ever desirable in a wife, as it may occasion 
uneasiness, after it has ceased to give you pleasure. 

“ An old gentleman, asked me, the other d.ay, seriously, 
if he should marry ?—^uin, on a similar uc(',ision, said— 

‘ No and being pressed for his reason, replied—* 'if you 
mamj an old woman she will stiuh you out of led • if a 
young ont^ she will kick you out.' —In lialy, where a wife 
does not depend oil her husband only for her amnsements, old 
genilcmen find betfer treatnient: 1 ihereforcloMmy frirnd, 
that he should marry by all means, since probably by so 
doing be would make more th.in one person happi. Vo|. 
j tairc recommends matrimony pleasantly ennuitb : be s.o — 

‘ Si vofre femme est sage el raisoiiaile rou.'^erez tin homne 
I Iienieii.t, si rile est meihante, oi> euiiiulle, eons der!,i;i!i. : 

I philosophic -'•o;,s lie lioiiee: jau.nh ijU;/ guguei.' Jje.sidc':, 
those who marry to have an heir 10 liiinr e^laie, the prii.ci- 
I pal objeei of ,malrimon\ in ibis roimiry, wb itever be ibeir 
I age, need never de.-paii. Jealousy, I naan in a biisl'aiul, 
is beromc as r'dicolnus as a worn-onl fashion. The ge.od 
man submits patiently to bis fate, and makes the fbliuning 
prayer‘ Signore vi pi ego ehe la tiiia niogtie mi s:a 
\Jidei'e, c sc mat non la fosse in prego ehe io non io sappui-, 
e se mat lo sapessi, ehe non me u'lmpoili uu ioiuo.'\ 

“ You will coiicUide«froin this account, tbai female vir¬ 
tue is at a low ebb in Italy :—I see nolbiiig to coiiti.ulict 
the idea. Some chaste woineii, uiiboiii doubt, ibeie are ; 
hut when from a small mimher are taken those wlio lune 
no desires ; tliose who have no tempi.iiion , and ihosc who, 
having both, have no opporiunily ; the qtianlum of real 
virtue retnaiiiing will be reduceil almost to nothing:—such 
arc the pernicious cficcts of bud education, and b.iil ex¬ 
ample, in a warm climate! 

“That a rational Ix-ing should he found itlle enough, 
both ill body and mind, lliiis to fritter au:i\ Ins whole tunc 
ill the company of one woman : that a wife should willully 
make herself the talk of a whole town, and sijhniit to ili<- 
tyranny of a man she is not In duiv^houi.d lu oiny, an,I 
oftentimes is afr.aitl to leave, tlinngh she has rcasi d todote 
tint a husband should sufier another man to Inxe mure in¬ 
fluence in his house than he lias himself; to entir it f.imi- 
liarly and indecently al all hours, and lie privy to the most 
.secret transactions of his familv : that Government slinnld 
look with >111 indiflcrentevc on a system of piustituiian that 
corrupts the iiianners, and at once destroys domestic hap¬ 
piness, filial duty, and pareiiial afleetion ; will probably be 
objects of astunishiiienl to you, as they have been to me." 

The people of Italy and the guveriiujents seem in 
some res]>ects to consider each other a.s natural ene¬ 
mies. Govcruiuent dre-jds the power of the nobility 
and the desperation of the populace, and endeavours 
to guard against them by draw'ing the chains of their 
slavery as closely as possible. The lives of the nobles 
arc therefore, in general, passed i 11 a round of vices 
and idle ceremonies, while the populace, without a 
single feeling of manly self respect to animate industry 
and virtue, indulge their passions and ap])eiite5, to the 
basest and most diabolical extent. Poor, miserable, 
and without hopes of relief, despair drives them toevery 
vice, and checks ever_y virtuous propensity. If the go¬ 
vernment be weak as well as vicious, whicli often is, 
and perhaps must necessarily be the case, while the 
nobility and people are deprived of their just liberties, 
the most scandalous and illegal practices are connived 
at. This indeed must happen, for such practices are 

t “ I Pixy God,that my wife may be faiihtul! if uoi^that I mty 
not know it.—It 1 am to know it, that 1 may not care about it,’’. 

The change of a Cavalicie Seivenle is as much a topic of 
disoourseiin any town in Italy, as the change of a Prime Minister 

A U 
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the natural consequences of bad government. In sc»me 
of the governments too the great burden of the taxes 
fills on the few who may be considered as a middling 
class, because they are regarded as the least dange- 
• rous.* In this manner a cowardly tyrant having three 
slaves, might oppress the first, of a timid tyul simple 
disposition, without scruple or fear, while he refrained 
from driving the second aiul third to extremity from 
a dread of the strength of tlie one and the cunning of 
the other. In short, the corruptions of the Italian 
governments produce viee, poverty, idleness, and 
misery among the people, and these vices of the people 
again have a tendency to increase the defects of the 
goveriimcnts. • 

Tlie view of llio character of the people and nature 
of the governments in Italy which hlls been here 
given is such as may be collected from these letters j 
but the author himself seems to have had no systema¬ 
tic notion of the subject, nor any fixed principles as 
tlie foundation of his reasoning. Thus, though some 
of his observations and arguments are sound and just, 
many of them are trifling and c»ntradictory. " Love,” 
he observes, “ is the principal passion of an Italian, 
an>i love includes jealousy, and this is attended with 
terrible consequences, where churches protect mur¬ 
derers, and confessors absolve them ” This is well 
.said, but then in the same page he informs us lliat 
jealousy is a worn out f.isliion, and in a page or two 
after, that Imsbauds bear (he weight of their infamy 
with the patience of a jaek-ass. This contradiction 
may peihaps be explained by supposing, which pro¬ 
bably is the fact, that the Italians are, in general, pa¬ 
tient ns asses under infamy, and ferocious as tigers 
under wliat is falsely so called. An Italian may bear 
the infidelity of a wife with sang thud, yet be ex¬ 
tremely jealous of a mistress. Fur this explanation, 
however, the reader will have to thank himself and 
not the author. Inconsislencies of this sort are scat¬ 
tered over the whole work; but the well-informed 
ic.ider will e.isily detect them. Among many trifling 
and inconsistent remarks, there are also some which 
•ire particularly exceptionable. In speaking of the 
importance of religion in governments, the author 
appears to consider it merely as a state concern, and 
observes in one place that he believes in no miravdes 
except where his religion is concerned, and that in 
every other instance he will be directed by common 
sense. Does not this imply that common sense is not 
necessary in religious matters, or that none but m.ld- 
• men can lie religious ? We are not positive that this 
was exactly what the author meant, but his words 
certainly admit of this construction and so they vs'ill 
be iiaderstoovl. Against these and similar errors the 
reader must constantly be on his guard in reading this 
work. 

Sketches of the history of the several remarkable 
places, eqaecially of Home, are given, which in the 
condition in which they perhaps must appear in a 
work of this sort are the idlest and most trifling that 
can well be conceived. Very little depth or acuteness 
is to found in any part of the work, while the 
views and observations are often iuConsistent and erro¬ 
neous. The wheat that is hid amidst all this chaff 
will requite a skilful hand to discover it. To the 


reader who can separate them and seive on what i* 
material, these letters may undoubtedly be valuable. * 
We,shall conclude with the following letter on the 
government, and administration of justice in Naples, ^ 
which is certainly worthy of attention : 

“ Naples is an absolute nionarehy, totally dependent on 
the will ol'.the sovcre''’;n, without eiihcr piirli.iiiient or 
council to assist, or direct, liiin ; a .system of goveriiiiicnt 
liable to so many obioclions, tiial 1 slull decline s.iyiiig any 
tiling about it. The exei'uuvc pov. er is not less exeep- 
tiunalile. Ueiillcmen of tlie lavv may be said to have the 
cliicf direction. When Na|)lei iiccame a province of Spain, 
a council, called Collati'ialc, i onsi.siing of lawyers only, 
was appointed to cotunml the viceroy, vvlio was under the 
iiccessitv of consuiling ibcm. Tliai system has bells abo- 
lisiied since the reg.il power has been eslablisbcd. buVlRie 
lawyers, in many iiis'.iinees, s ''! nM.iIil llieir aiitborily, &iid 
no business is transaeted v.idio- * ''icir iiiurventinn. 

“'I’he practice of tlie law is loo lucr.nive an employ mctlt 
in tins country for jnsii' e to be c\pediiious or iiiipariial. 
Weie the use of gold and silver imKnown, lawyers would 
bo as scarce at Naple.s as t!'e\ * 100 ; ai'sjwiia. TVhat von 
have heard, or wlial you may li.ive M'en, of lavv in your 
own country can give you ni' idea of it tn this Here per¬ 
jury is publicly avowed Asi. a m.ui wh.it is iiis trade, and 
he will nut licsitale to tell von that be is « Jahe trUm'ss. 
Wiili a proper number of these liouesl men yon may at any 
lime alter a vvill, or gain a cause, 'flic liuiiiher of wit¬ 
nesses is considered, not their characters. 

“ Never go to lavv vviili a Neapolitan. Some of our 
coiinlrynieii have done it, and even w'heii they Inavc suc¬ 
ceeded, vvliicii has seidum liappened, iiave alwuvs bcin out 
of pocket.' it IS otherwise at JIaiioicr. Tlierc justice is 
done you even in tliat court which regards tlie private inte¬ 
rests of the sovereign liinisclf. The president of which, 
coniiog to Fti'iland on some particular business, and 
Geori>e II. seeing limi and asking Iiini, hovv it came 10 pas» 
lliat in Ills eouri he lost all his eaiises? The honest presi¬ 
dent replied—‘ /Vcaj-c t/ot//- jiiaji tf//, iC is lu ause yot.r stui-^ 
jesty is ttlirnys in (he irroti!>.’ 

“ In ibo liighest deparimcnts of the lavv, I believe no 
coutiirv can |irudace more respcetabic characters lliaii our 
own ;—^geiidenien of more professional knowledge, or more 
acknowledged integrity. Lord Kenyon has lately loUl ilic 
attorneys of ills court, that they are bound to give tlierr 
clients the best advice in their power, and to eoiuluet tlio 
causes intrusted to ibem as if llicy were tlieirown; and 
that if an attorney, iiisie.id of honestly, and fairly advisiiijg 
his rlieiit, advises liiiii to pmseente groundless and frivoloivs 
.'ictinns, for llic sake of costs, all such attorneys would be 
eondenmed to piy the expenccs themselves. If 1 ant 
not as lavish in praise of ihiir oratory as of their integrity, 
it is bvea'ise 1 am not a friend to it: J consider it a.s aa 
enemy to truth, its cliicf .idvantatvc being to inisle.ad. 
Truth, wliicn i^ ever a plain tale, like beauty, appears to « 
tile greatest ailvaiiiage when least adorned. We are told 
that, ‘ nihil lam atsurdimi i/itod dicendo non Jiulprolnlilr, 
nihil lam horridnm cl inridlum <fuod non splcudescut ora~ 
Hone;'’ —it changes at pleasure vice into virtue, and what it 
e.'innot answer with success, vvill sometimes succeed in 
turning into ridicule. 

“ I never was a friend to suits at law, which, generally 
,speaking, are a Ix-iietit to the law'ycis only. As 1 havo 
not a vvislv beyond vvliat is my right, I am always ready to 
submit to a reference; if others thought the same, there 
would lie less litigation, for there are not many itistancea 
vvlierc right is so involved tn a question of law that lawyers 
only can decide. One would think a man need not go to 
law to know lyhclhor the Icgr of a horse arc a part of his 
body j yeV this woudetful discovery in natund history hats 
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bocii lately made at my expence. I bought a horse of a 
I'lorcntiiic noUenmn, with an assurance under his own 
hand that lie was ‘ sano rli cor[)o,' —(sound of budv). 1 
considered it as a general espression, answering to what we 
call souiul, and thought no more of it. The horse, n|ion 
’ trial, i>rovcd unsound in his feet, and 1 relimicd him. 
This occasioned a law-suit, and though 1 gained my cause, 
though the judge after repeated hearings, after the mature 
deliberations of many months, decided at last,^hat the legs 
«f a horse nrc parts of his boiiyj it is not my intention ever 
to risk another eontest. 

'* The criminal court of Naples dilfers not less from our 
own. With us nothing can be produced in evidence that 
is not declared in the indictment; a circumstance highly 
favourable to the prisoner. Nor is he obliged to answer in¬ 
terrogatories that may serve to condemn himself; 1 might 
■lay, lie is not suflcred, for the judge luimanclv interposes 
iiilms behalf, and advises him to the conirarv. ' Our juries 
tire judges of guilt, not the king, because the same person 
cannot be Ixilh prosecutor gad judge; nor liis judges, for 
the same reason, because they represent him. Here the 
sole business of the judge is to find the prisoner guilty of 
somclliing or other, no inaltcr what; and by any means, 
no matttcr bow unfair. It is much tube feared, gcnilc- 
ineu, if hereafter you nrc to be tried in the same maimer, 
that nut one of you will escape dninn.uioii. 

“ 1 read with great salisfaetion the other day in an Eng¬ 
lish newspaper, of a poor German who, driven to the great¬ 
est distress, and unraiudful of more than one coinniand- 
tnent, had made too free with what did not belong to him, 
was seized, imprisoned and tried. The action was brought 
for four pounds damages.— liy our laws, forty shillings is 
made capital. The judge in liis charge to the jury, desired 
them to recollect, that forty shillings at the tiiyc this Jaw 
was made, was equal to five pounds now; and told them, 
that if they tlmught the prisoner deserving of mercy, they 
would do well to give that circumstance its due weight and 
importanre. The jury, not less humane than the judge, 
took the hint, and brought tlie prisoner in guilty of thirty- 
nine shillings only. 

If it were possible for criminal laws to be too mild, 
there is one instance, 1 think, where ours arc so: I mean 
where the error of a word saves a rogue from the gallows. 
Is be less deserving of jitinisluneiit because bis name is ill 
s|>clt, or less dangerous in society, because another man has 
been a fool i With all submission, therefore, to laws for 
which 1 feel the highest respect and veneration, 1 shall 
with caution blame a despotic sovereign when he over-rules 
so trifling an objection.—-But to return to Naples. I shall 
niention the cases of two criminals, from wbinh you may 
judge of the rest. One man received sentence of death 
three years after he had been dead; he died in prison, and 
no notice was taken of it. Another was condemned to die 
and was to be sent into a distant part of the kingdom to lie 
executed; an altcfatioii taking place at that lime in tlie 
criminal department, the sentence was delayed, and the man 
'• forgotten. Some time after, a riot happemif^ in the prison, 
in which he took a part, he was tried for this second of¬ 
fence, and banished for five years; an extraordinary in¬ 
stance of a man escaping the punishment of one ofl'cn'cc by 
committing another. 

“ 1 cannot say much in favour of the police of a town 
where robberies and murders arc so frequent. A friend of 
ours was so murh intimidated by the accounts he had 
beard, that he never v'entured out after dark during the 
whole lime he staid at Naples. In a carriage there is no 
danger, but on foot at a late hour, it certainly i.s not safe. 
The character of the people is not of the most gentle kind: 
they are turbulent, revengeful, and cruel. A few gladiators 
posted advantageously on Mount Vesuvius, gave rise to a 
febellion which lasted three fears, and threltene,'} the de¬ 


struction of all Italy. In modern limes, Massianello lift 
shewn what enormities a Neaiioliiaii mob are ca|)iil)le ul. 
Ill Calabria, \ our very guard is clioscn out of a body of inert 
who bid defiance to the laws; assassins by profession, and 
the most infiiinous among ihem are generally prcferretl. 

“ The revenue is about a million sieiling. The inlkihi- 
tants arc rickoned at two millions. Those of the capiul 
may be divided into five dislinct classes: IVuieipi, Atoeali, 
Benistanti, Mereanti, Lazzaroni—/iriwrr.t, hinirrs, giii///-- 
wien, tradcstncTr, and hlackf^uards, I axes aie heaviest on 
persons of middle rank: neither on the rich, nor on the 
poor—they are afraid of both. The land forces of tliis so¬ 
vereign miiy be of use for hi.s personal security, but are not 
likely to have imich weight in the balance tfEuro|w.—ll 
his navy can iirotccl his own coast fioin the pirates, itis.dl 
it .should eter prelentrio: a fleet of grejper imporlanee, by 
iiniting .a superior fore-', miglit prove the rum of a town it 
is impossible fli defend.—>Verc Italy under one sovereign, 
it would be very respectable.—Fifteen millions of mgenioiii 
people;,the fniest climate; the most fertile country; si¬ 
tuated lictwcen two seas, and defended by the Alps and 
-Appciiints, arc advantages peculiar to itself." 


An Historical Account fit the llUuh Empire of Uayti t 
Comprehendins; a I'iac of I he Principnl Trniisucliuns 
in the Revolution of 1 st. Domingo ; toif/i its Ancicnl 
and Modtrn Slate. Rii Marcus llainsford, Esy. 
late Captain Third U'est India Regiment, ^c. 4c. 
4 fii. -/. 2s. Ciiudec. Ijindon, lfl05. 

The events which have recently taken place in St. 
Domingo, ojrlainly render its history an object of 
Ijeculiar interest and importance to mankind. They 
prove, that negroes, notwithstanding their dusky 
colour, woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips, are men, 
and as such mnst be treated, at the peril of those wlio 
wish to treat them otherwise. Tlfls is a point, some 
may think, so obvious that such a proof was aot\ery 
necess,iry: yet the thing undoubtedly has been, and 
perhaps is, still disputed; at least if we may judge of 
the opinions of men from their actions. It is there¬ 
fore of considerable consequence to have the fact as¬ 
certained by sd striking an instance. Iho lesson, it 
is to be hoped, will not be altogether without its use. 

It will tend to enlighten the understandings of many 
on an important subject, and point out to them the 
proper mode of combining their own interests with 
that of their fellow creatures. On this account then 
a history of this island, especially of the rise, progress, 
and final establishment of the Black Empire would, in 
the hands of a person who united a well informed 
mind with a distinct and comprehensive knowledge 
of facts, be a jiresent to mankind of no ordinary value, , 
With this view of the nature of the subject we pro¬ 
ceed to examine the work before us. Wo sliall first 
give a short sketch of the matter which it contains, 
and then offer such observations as its merits may 
suggest. 

The whole is divided into six chapters. The first 
contains the history of Hayti, from its first discovery 
,by Columbus to the year 178.9, when it was at its 
highest prosperity; the second treats of the origin of 
the revolutionary spirit, and the third of its progress 
and success; the fourth gives an account of tlje state 
of manners among the Blacks when they had accom¬ 
plished their independence, and of the author’s visit 
to the island which took place about that period i 
4 E 2 
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'the fifth is occupied with the war between the lilacks 
and the French in the attempt of the latter, under I^e 
Clerc, to recover the sovereignty of Hayti; and the 
sixth is chiefly employed in reflections on the pro- 
babfc consequences of the revolution of St. Domiiij,v), 
and the establishment of the Black Empire^ 

Hayli was first discovered by Colnnibns in UJ)!;. 
It was probably first peopled /rom the neighbouring 
Continent, and Sir Walter Haleigh ascrilies the nitives 
to the Arrowanh tribe of Guiana. They were simple, 
peaceable, 'unl benevolent; and, notwithstamlmg 
many splesnyd descriptions of them, do not appear to 
have attained any high degree of civilizatitui. A 
handful of Sp iniards easily gained a complete supe¬ 
riority over I heut. The author does not enter parti¬ 
cularly into the history of the Spanish cruelties, but 
alludes to them in general terms. The natives were 
reduced to the condition of slaves, slaves too to 
wretches who wished to become opulent suddenly, 
and cared not at what expence of human misery their 
object was effected. The population, originally more 
than a million, at an averagp taken from ditferent 
statements, was reduced in the course of fifteen years 
to sixty thousand. Grants were made of them by tlie 
governors like so many pieces of furniture, and they 
were soon reduced to fourteen thousand, and at last 
almost annihilated. Hands were, however, necessary 
to perform the labour of the colony, and hence the 
origin of the Slave Trade. The Spaniards struggled 
bard to keep the other European powers from the 
West Indies, but during a war with Spain, a party of 
French and English took possession of the island of 
St. Christopher. After a variety of contests w ith the 
Spaniards, the FriUnch secured the possession ot a part 
of Fiayti, and were called lUiccaniers, from a iieculiar 
manner of curing their animal food. The colony 
was supplied with women from France, and soon be¬ 
came flourishing and important. The whole island is 
four hundred and fifty miles in length from west to 
east, and one hundred and fitly in breadth. The 
western part was occupied by the French, while the 
Spaniards held the eastern, and by far the most ex¬ 
tensive division.—The author gives an account of the 
towns aud villages in both divisions as they appeared 
in the year 17S9, the time when the colonies had at¬ 
tained their highe.st prosperity. The inhabitants seem 
to have been as eflectually, if not as formally, divided 
into casts as the Hindoos. The first class was com¬ 
posed of those Europeans who came to the colonies 
for employment, and who always enjoyed every situa¬ 
tion of power. The Creoles, or descendants of Euro¬ 
peans settled in the colonies formed the second class. 
Those who were the otfspring of Europeans with In¬ 
dians were called Mulattoes, those with the Negroes, 
Metizos, and these formed the third class. The pure 
Negroes were the fovrrth class. Between these, the most 
determined jealousy and hatred prevailed, as might be 
expected from the nature of the thing. The planters^ 
of St. Domingo were distinguished, even in the West 
Indies, for superior voluptuousness and avarice, but 
at the^same time our author tells us that they were 
remarkable for their charity. This is given on the 
authority of Father Le Pers, but we confess that we 
have strong doubts whether they possessed this virtue 
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in any pure condition. The negroes are said to have 
been rather happy than otherwise, for'they were well .. 
clothed and fed. A horse to be sure finds as much 
ha|fpiness as his nature will allow in a warm stable - 
with plenty of food and litter, nor feels himself a slave.' 
The negro, supposing him to be well clothed and 
fed, still feels that he is a slave, and thereby reduced 
from his ‘proper rank in the scale of being to the 
level of the brutes. It'is not, therefore, surprising 
that his behaviour should be brutal. With respect to 
the govornment of the colonies, the author does not 
mention any thing of importance. The population of 
the Spanish division was about 6(),000, in which 
there were upwards of 2000 whites and nearly .‘10,000 
negro slaves, Tue population of the French division 
was computed at -J-O.OOO whites, .')U0,000 negro slS^es, 
and 24,000 free people of colour. 

In tlie second and third chapters where the author 
describes the origin of the revolutionary spirit and 
the progress of the blacks to independence ; he first 
gives an account of the situation and notions of the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo immediately before the 
French revolution ; the influence of that event, and 
the consequences that followed it. The blacks were 
exceedingly numerous compared with the other inha¬ 
bitants ; they were ill-used and impatient of slavery, 
and all the classes were at enmity with each other. 
The revolution roused ail into action, and from the 
jarring interests of each, the utmost confusion en¬ 
sued. Examples of outrage and success arising from 
it were stt before the negroes, who began to be sen¬ 
sible of their own strength. Their masters were 
afraid of them, but adopted no consistent line of 
conduct. The negroes were at one time bunted like 
wild beasts, and at other times treated with as an in¬ 
dependent people. From the former mode of treat¬ 
ment the Blacks became convinced that they could 
never live in peace and safety till their enemies were 
expelled, aud tiie latter mode rendered them confl- 
dent that their power was equal to the execution of 
such an enterprize. In the progress of the disputes 
that followed, the Whites almost in despair applied to 
the English government for protection. Troops were 
accordingly sent to take possession of the colony for 
the English, The event was such as might be ex¬ 
pected. The means were inadequate to the end and 
failed of course. The Blacks by this failure became 
independent musters of the island. 

The author's visit to the island is described in the 
fourth chapter, where we have a short sketch of the 
manners andi policy of the Blacks. From this it - 
would appear that every thing was conducted with a « 
degree of order, energy, and ability almost surpris¬ 
ing in a people newly emancipated from slavery. The 
author’s stay in St. Domingo was short, and his op¬ 
portunities of observation few. He was taken for a 
spy, tried, and condemned to death, but pardoned 
by the humanity of Toussaint L’Ouverture. In the 
fifth chapter the author proceeds to give a view of the 
organization of the Black army under Toussaint and 
the expedition under Le Clerc to recover the colony. 
After various engagements Toussaint and Cbristophe 
were prevailed upon to agree to a treaty of peace, on 
the coQvUUofl that all the idhabitants should be on tba 
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•am^ footing without regard to colour. Des^alines 
justly apprelieiitNng that this was only a stratagem of 
the French to have the Blacks disarmed, refused to 
•accede to this treaty. liis suspicions were soon con¬ 
firmed. TuuHsaint was seized and sent to France, 
and the war was renewed and carried on till, after 
many horrid cruelties on both sides, the Frencli were 
driven from St Domingo, and the iudejietidencc of 
the Blacks established. The swork concludes w’ith 
some reflections on the probable consctpicnces of the 
establishment of the Black empire, and the conclu¬ 
sions drawn by the author are that the Blacks cannot 
again be reduced to their former condition of slavery ; 
and that there is no danger to the other W'cst India 
islands from having a community of emancipated 
negfbes in their oeighbourfaood. The former may be 
regarded as well founded, the latter not, though the 
reasoning here with respect to both is not very satis¬ 
factory. 

To the arrangement of this work no particular 
objection can be made, though it is perhaps branched 
out into more heads than the matter required j but 
the first thing which strikes the reader, is that the 
book is almost entirely a compilation. The author 
remained but a very short time on the island of St. 
Domingo, and even during that period he was in 
circumstances not very lavourable to observation. 
The English bad a short time before been driven from 
St. Domingo, and the author’s situation required pre¬ 
caution, and indeed all the informatiou which he is 
enabled to give on his own authority amounts to 
little or nothing, at least to nothing of importance. 
To be sure w'e are gratified with a print of the author 
in close conversation with a private soldier of the 
Black army, but, unfartunately, from this species of 
dumb dialogue we learn nothing. The author exhi¬ 
bits himself to us again in prison, with a woman of 
colour affording him relief. He is certainly not the 
first who has known the importance of this sort of 
embellishment A |M)et of .some celebrity, in giving 
a poetical direction how to publish his works atter his 
death, lays strict injunctions on his executor to take 
care that a picture should appear iii the front of the 
volume, without regard to any particular likeness, 
for, says he. 

If a picture, 'tis enough, 

A Newton or a Jamie Duff.” 

As the opportunities of personal examination pos¬ 
sessed by the author were so few, some allowance is 
undoubtedly to be made for this circumstance. But 
even considered as a compilation, the work by no 
, means exhibits that precision and accuracy which 
might reasonably have been expected. The descrip¬ 
tion of the country is extremely vague and general, 
and fails in conveying any precise idea of its nature. 
We allude here to the face of the country, for to any 
scientific examination of it the author makes no pre¬ 
tensions whatever. The descriptions too, such as 
they are, are sometimes given in rather singular and 
obscure terms. " Thus far,” says the author, " we 
have preserved the necessary sobriety in collecting a 
description of the first inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
but when we come to speak of the territory itself this 
caution ceases.” Whateves may be the ap^ayance of 


the country, sobriety is certainly not to be lost sight* 
of in describing it, because romance and extrava¬ 
gance alw'ays suppose something beymid the truth. 
His account of the government civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, is also vague and superficial; and his descsip- 
tions of the couditioii of the negroes are somelinie.s 
coHtradicioi^. The author seems to have tallcn into 
this error as well as several others from too much an¬ 
xiety to appear impartial. In endeavouring to steer a 
middle path, he has in a great measure lost himself, 
or rather from foar of choosing a wrong way tic has 
scarcely advanced at all. 

“ Dinn diibius fluit hue ant ilhic, dnm timet ancepsj 
Ne male quid faijut, nil Irene Quintus agit." 

This is particularly apparent wlien*the author hai 
occasion to tivat of the condition of the negroes. 
The mode of procoeiling in this case i.s certainly ap¬ 
propriately described in his own w ords. “ In any 
case, he observes, where the question of slavery in¬ 
terferes, considering the subject on a broad basis 
without regard to party, he has shewn its general hi- 
('.tpalirncif rather than scyulinized its measures.” The 
exact meaning of these words is not very clear, but 
they are only so much the more appropriate. 

The revolution of Hayti furnishes some important 
facts. Negroes newly emancipated from slavery un¬ 
derstand the nature, appreciate the value, and are ca¬ 
pable of the enjoyment of liberty. 'I'be produce of 
the island even before Toussaint was carried off, had 
increased far beyond what it was, in the highest 
prosperity of the colony at any former period, and 
the population .advanced with astonishing rapidity. 
The proprietors of the other West India colonies 
ought to allow their proper weight*to these circum¬ 
stances. The author gives a sketch of the life %nd 
character of Toussaint who bad so ample a share in 
this revolution, which though not free from sonic of 
the faults already adverted to, deserves to be laid at 
length before the reader : 

" Toussaint L’duverture was born a slave in the year 
174s, on the estate of the CouiU^lc Nod, at a small dis¬ 
tance from (’ape Francois, in the northern province of St. 
Domingo, a spot since remarkable as the very source of re¬ 
volution, and site of a camp, (that of Breda,) from whence 
its native general has issued mandates more powerful tlian 
those of any monarch on the earth. 

" VVhile tending his master’s flocks, the genius of Toua- 
saint began to expand itself, by an attention towards ob¬ 
jects beyond the reach of his comprehension; and without 
any other opportunity than was equally possessed by those 
around him, who remained nearly in impenetrable igno- • 
ranee, he learnt to read, write, and use figures. Encou¬ 
raged by the progress he rapidly made in these arts, and 
fired with the prospect of higher attainments, he employed 
himself assiduously in the further cultivation of his talents. 
His acquirements, as is oftentimes the case, under such 
circumstances, excited the admiration of his fellow slaves, 
and fortunately attracted the attention of the attorney, or 
manager of the estate, M. Bayou de IJbertas. This geii- 
«lemau, with a discrimination honorable to his judgment, 
withdrew Toussaint from the labour of the fields, to his 
owD house, and began the amelioration of his fortune, by 
appointing him his postilion, aa enviable situation^among 
Maves, for its profit, and comparative respecubility.* 

" This instance of patronage by M. Bayou impressed 
itsdf snongly on the suscept’ibte mind of Toussaint. True 
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gi'iiiiis and cdcvatcd sontimenta are inseparable; the rccol- 
Jcciioii of the most trivial action, kindly bestowed in ob¬ 
scurity, or under the pressure <d' adverse cireitMi-tance^, 
svat'iiii, the lieart of sensibility, ettii in ibc hour of pojtidar 
fas our, more than the ]>roudest honours. Tbn truth was 
cs:ans|ili(ieil by the suhscijiient pratitiide of 'l’o'is,,aint to¬ 
wards his master. He eominued to deserve and receive 
promotion, progressively, to oHiees of consWerablc conli- 
ilcnce. 

“ Among other traits fomliy preserved in St. Ooiningo 
of the conduct of Toussaint during the early period of Ids 
life, are his remarkable benevolence towards the brute crea¬ 
tion, and an unconquerable patience. Of the fonner, many 
iti-stanrcs ay related winch etince a mind endued with 
every good quality. He knew bow to avail himself so well 
of the sagacity of the horse, as y perform wonders with 
that animal, wiiliont those cruel methods used to extort 
from tliciii the docility exhibited in ILurtyie ; he was fre- 
quciillv .seen musing anioiigst the didcrent cattle, svciniiii: 
to hold a species of diiiiih converse, which they evident Iv 
understood, and produced in them nndouhicd inarks ofut- 
tciilion. They knew and innnircsted their acquaintance, 
stlieiiever lie appearext; and he ha.s been frequciillv scon 
atleiidiiig with the anxiety of a nurse anv accident wliieh 
bad hefallen them ; the only inyance in which he could he 
roused to irritation, was when a slave had revenged the pu¬ 
nishment he received from his owner upon his harmless and 
vnoiVetiding cattle. Proverbial became liis patience, iiiso- 
iiiuch tliat it was a iiivonritc amusement of the young and 
inrnnsidcrate upon the same estate, to endeavour to pro¬ 
voke him by wanton tricks and affected inaligniiv. But so 
perfectly he had regulated his temper, tliat lie constantly 
answered with a meek smile, and iiceounted for their con- 
«luct by such means, as would render it strictly pardonable. 
To the law of self-prescrt.ition, or the misfortune of not 
knowing the delight of pliilanthrojiy, he would attribute 
an act of brutal selfishness; wliile he imputed to a ino- 
inentary misappreb^iisioii, an inclination to rnclc and niali- 
ciops controversy. 'I'hus was liis passive disposition never 
in the smallest rlcgree affected, being ready on all occ,isioiis 
to conciliate and to bear, in circumstances whether frivo¬ 
lous or of the highest importance. 

" At the age of twenty-five Toussaint attached himself to 
a female of similar character to his own, and their union 
cemented by marriage, which docs not a|)pcar to have been 
violated, conferred respectability on their oflspring. Still 
he continued a slave; nor did the goodness of M. Bayou, 
although it extended to render him as happy as the state of 
servitude would admit, ever contemplate the luamnnission 
of one who was to become a hcncf.tctor to him and his f,i- 
niily. Such is the cflccl of auciciit prejudice, in obscuring 
the highest excellence of our nature; he who would perform 
godlike actions without hesitation, from any other cause, 
shrinks from a breach of etiquette, ora violation of custom! 

“ In the comforts of a situation possessing a degree of 
opulence Toussaint fouiic' leisure to extend tlie advantages 
of his early acquisitions, and by the acquaintance of some 
])riests, who possessed lit lie more of the character than the 
name, acquired the knowledge of new sources of informa¬ 
tion, and a relish for books of a superior order than first at¬ 
tracted his attention; the author of whom he became the 
most S|)ecddy enamoured, was the Abb^ Raynal, oti whose 
history and speculations in philosophy and politics he was 
intent for weeks together, and never quitteo, but with an 
intention to return with renewed and additional pleasure., 
A French translation of Epictetus for a time confined him 
to its doctrines, which he often quoted; but he soon sought 
higher food for bis capacious mind, and found in a portion 
of the «ncient historians, the summit of his wishes. He 
was there seen t^udiously consulting the opinion of those 
who teach the conduct of empires, or the management of 
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war; yet, he neglected not those who aim to harmonizpuho 
mini], and teach man liiinsrif; the only diilercnce m his 
li.ihiis imhihing titese ireasmes created, was, an c.'itcrnal''’ 
pnlisli, which imparted an imcoinmongiace to his manners, 

*“ Thus proceeded this illnstrions man: like the siiiipU* 
acorn, first proinisuuonsly scattered by ilu; winds, in its slotv 
Imt beauteous progress to the gigantic oak, sjtrcnding its 
foliage vvitli august grandeur, above the minor growth of 
the forest, defending the humble shrub, and braving the 
fury of contending elements. 

“ Continuing on the estate on which he was born, when 
the deliberations preceding the actual rebellion of the .slaves 
were taking place niton the plantation of Noc, the ojtinion 
Ilf him who was always regarded wirit esteem and admira¬ 
tion was solicited, llis sanction s\as of iniporlanec, as he 
had u inimhcr of slaves under his command, and a general 
influence over his fellow negroes. Among the Ic.idcrs of 
ibis terrible revolt were several of his friends, who lit* had 
deemed svonliy to make his associates for mntnal intelli¬ 
gence; }-et, fiom whatever raii',c is not ascciiained, ho for- 
hore ill the first instance to join in the contest of hberl y- It is 
probable that his manly heart revolted from cruelties at¬ 
tendant on the first burst of revenge in slaves about to reta¬ 
liate their wrongs and siilTerings on their owners. He saw 
that the innocent would siiRer with the guilty; and that 
the efl'ects of revolution regarded future more than present 
justice. When the cloud charged with electric fluid be- 
<-nmes too ponderous, it selects not the brooding murderer 
on the barren heath, but bursts, perhaps, tndiseriiiiinately, 
in wasteful vengeance, o’er innocent flocks reposing in ver¬ 
dant tields. 

“ Thcic were tics which connected Toussaint more 
strongly than the consideration of temporary circuinstances. 
These were, gratitude for the benefits received from his 
itia.stcr, llnd gcnero.sity to those who were about to fall,— 
not merely beneath the stroke of the assassin, for that relief 
from their siifleiings was not to he allowed to nil, hut like¬ 
wise the change of situations of luxury and splendour, to an 
exile of danger, contempt, and poverty, with all the mise¬ 
ries such a reverse can accumulate, 

“Toussaint prepared for the emigration of M. Riyou dc 
I.iIxTtas, .as if he bad only removed for his ])Ivasiiro, to the 
Ainericaii continent. He found means to embark produce 
that should form a useful provision for the future; pro¬ 
cured bis escape with his family, and contrived cvciy plan 
for bis convenience: nor did his care end here, for alter M. 
Rdvou’s establishment in safety at Baltimore, in Maryland, 
he "availed himself of every opportunity to supply any con¬ 
ceived deficiency, and, as he rose in circumstances, to ren¬ 
der those oi his prott'gr mure qualified to his situation, and 
equal to that warm remembrance of the services he owed 
him, which would never expire. 

“ Having provided for the safety of his master in the first 
instance, 'Poussnint no longer resisted the teminations to 
join the army of his country, which had (at this period) 
assumed a regular form. He attached himself to the corps 
under the coi^mand of a courageous black chief, named 
Biassou, and was appointed next in command to him. v 
Though possessed of striking abilities, the disposition of 
this general rendered him unfit for the situation which he 
held ; his cruelty caused him to be deprived of a |>owcr 
which he abused. No one was found equally calculated 
to supply his place, with the new officer Toussaint; there¬ 
fore, quitting for ever a subordinate situation, he was ap- 
pointcil to the command of a division. 

“If during the early part of his life, the black general 
had shone conspicuously, throii»h every disadvantage, with 
the brightest talents and the milder virtues, he now rose su¬ 
perior to all around him, with the qualities and rank of an 
exalted chief. Every part of his conduct was marked by 
judgment ani4 benevdleace. JBy the blacks, vidto had raised 
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him the di«:)iiy he enjoyed, he was beloved with emhii- 
* Hiiasui;4pnrl, by the public characters of other nations, with 
whom he had occasion to coiiiiiiunicatc, he was rcgardi^ 
witli every marl; o‘' lespcct and esteem. General Leveaux 
cJHrfnhin Jthc nci-ro, the Sjiancta' iis, foretold by llavnal, 
whose desiil^ it was to avenge the urongs committed on 
his race:* and the SpmUli Marrjiin d’Herniona declared, 
ill the hiperbole of admiration, that, * if the Sul!^me had 
descended on cardi, he could not iidiabit a bean more ap- 
|jarcnily good, than that of Touss.iiiit L’Oovcriiire.’ 

“ His powers of invention in the art of war, and domes¬ 
tic governnieiit, llie^vonder of lliosc vvlio surrounded, or 
opposed him, bad not previously an opporlmiity for exliiiii- 
Imn as at the period to which we liave arrived in this liistorv. 
Kmharras.sed by a lariet) of contending fictions among the 
blacUs, and by enemies of (lilVerent nations and characters, 
he was too mucli occupied in madiiig the blows constantiv 
meditated in diil'crcnt rjuariers, to iiiid lelsiiie. for the display 
ot iliac wisdom and iiiagiiaiiiiMi(.v vvhieh he so ciiiiiiciitly 
exercised. Nevertheless, a variety o;'nieidents are rccordcil 
ill tlie lieoling iiiciimii ils of the day to coriuborutc the e\- 
celleiite ol his cnai',iei<;r, .mil stilt more are impressed on 
the lucinory ol all \iho hate visiied the scene of his go- 
veiiiniciir. Not'vithstaiidm.-, the alisoluteiiess of military 
. juiisdtelioit, wliieii existed wiili extra power, no punisli- 
metil ever tool: place witlioot tlie ansioiis endeavours of 
the General-in-C'hiel to avoid it, exerted in every way that 
could l)e devi-ed. No ohjcet was loo mean for his remoii- 
siraiiee, or advise; iioi any erinie too i>real lobe sulijectcd 
to the rules he had pres< rihed to himself. 'I'i'.e pmiishinent 
ol the idle or iiiiinoral laborer was being withdravvii from 
agriciilliire, and condemned to a militarv service ilaiigcrous 
or severe. In cases of treason lie vv.vs pcriiliarly ■^iigiil.ar 
in his ideas, and the following incident will uil'urd a spei-i- 
nieti:— 

“ .Shortly after General Maitland arrived upon the island, 
four J’reiieliiiien were retaken vvlio had deserted the black 
chief wiili aggrav.iied treachery. Mverv one e.xpeeled a vin¬ 
dictive punislimciit, and of course a cruel death. I^siving 
them, however, in suspense ,is to iheir tate, he ordered 
them to be produced in ehiireh on the following Sahhail), ^ 
and, while tiuit part of the service was pronnniiciiig vvhiih 
rcsiiecls mutual forgiveness, he went wnliMieiii lo the front 
of the altar, where, iinprcssing them with ihe ll.igitiousiiess 
of their eondiici, lie ordered tiieiii to be discharged without 
farther |iuuishineiit. 

'* It probably may be expected ilial sn-.nethiiig slioiild be 
.mentioned of the general character of'rovr'saii.t; and, if 
there was anv object predonmiaiil in the wis’hes of the 
writer during bis sojourn at the Ca; e, it vv.it—to ascertain 
the traits of pcciiliarltv in that individn.il,—lo judge of the. 
views, and of the. motives ;ltal actuated liiiii. Tlie result 
of his observations was in everv respect favor.able to this 
truly great man. ('asual acts oi'jiisiice .md iKmigiiiiy niav 
mark the reign of anarchy itself, and va'inpl.uvney soine- 
*' times siiionih the brow of ihe mO't brnial fv'rant; but 
when the man possessed, for a considerable period, of nii- 
limitevl power, (of whose gooil actions no venal jnurnahb.1 
\ was the herald, but, lo Iranscrihe his errors a thousand 
, coinpiti'oi'. were ready) has never been charged vvi!li its 
abuse ■, iiui, on ilie eniiit..rv, has preserved one line of con¬ 
duct, fo iiided h\r sound 'ciise and acute di.sceriiiTicnt on the 
most lionor.ible Ixi'is, leaning only to aciions of nngn.ani- 
niity and gorwlness; he has passed (he sironac.st test to 
which he can be submitted ; who, with the frailties of hii- 
maii nature, and wiihnntihcadventhioos aids of those born 
to rule, held one ol the highest situations in society. 

“ His govciinneni does not apjioar to have been sullied 
by the inHuciice of any luling passion; if a thirst of power 
had pruiiipted him alone, he woilfd soon have cdhsetlMi lie 
a leader of iusuigentsj had avarice swayed him, he, like 
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many others, could have retired early in the contest, with 
iimiicnsc riches, to the neighbouring continent; or had a 
sanguinary revenge occupied his mind, he would not so 
often have offered those [xithctic appeals to the uiulerstaivd- 
ing, which were the sport of liis ctdleagues, on eriines 
H'hirh tlie governors of nations long cir!-'i:cd would have 
scnimeed to torture! His principles, when beeDiningaii 
acuir ill the revolution of iiis eounirv, were as pure and le- 
giiunate, as those which actuated the great founders of li¬ 
berty in any former age or clime. 

“ Siicli was the cliaracter of 'roiissaint L'Ouverlnre, as 
regarded his Otlicc of (\)miiiander in ('hief, and Governor 
of the island of St. Domingo. In his rclaliofls towards 
otlier conniries, he appears to have excited admiration for 
his justice, and the coiiilcsy of every enlj^lilened slate ; 
tile charges of his most inveterate cnciiiies never extended 
to a f.ict that ran thminish the well-earned eiiKigies he has 
obtained. Mis rules of eonduel were the ciiianatitms of a 
mind capacipiis and well informed ; and hut for the exer¬ 
tions of Ills talents, or those of some chief equally able, 
indefatigable, and sincere, the country, now blooming 
with culture, and advancing in true eivili/aiion, might 
have been a mined state, sacrificed lo the eonihets of dis- 
:ip])oinleil anibilion, tcvengi*, and the whole train of eviks 
winch a innlnpheily of fjetions eonid create. 'I'liat there 
should Ik- found p.irti/ans of c.ach of these lactions in this 
then divided state of France, to complain ol every arrange¬ 
ment formed hv this astonishing individual, is in be e.x- 
peeled, rather than wondered at; and to lhc.se inolives 
alone, there is no reason to doubt, may he ascrihod ail the. 
calumnies which have been vented a;>ninst him, 

“ In his private life, Toussaint lost none of the excel¬ 
lence of that character which is conspicuous in his public 
actions. With imieh sensihiliiy, he stipporieil an even 
temper in domestic privacy; anti in coniia-disiinctioii to 
the general custom of other great men, nii^ht be considered 
eqnallv an hero in the closet as the field. 'I’o his vvile,^a 
sensible and alfceiionate woman, he behaved vviih tlie most 
eiide.iriiig lenderness and consider,itmn, and lo his children 
im|)aUeil .ill the vv.trmtii of palerii.il .'illeetinn; yet he had 
no overvvei iiing fondness lo conceal their faidls I’roni lli.s 
tiolier, even llic smallest want of prt'per .'itlentir.ii to an 
iiil'erior, was censusetl with severiiy proporiinnate to the 
diderenee of their condition. If they ohiaiiied not knovv- 
led;'<; from the transitory natuic of Imiiian circmiisianees, 
so necessary to cheek the pride of birth or situation, al¬ 
most always manifest in children roared in aflliienee, it was 
not the faiilt of a father vvliosc life was conspieuotis for 
limiiiliiy of disposition, and a dillidciicc of his powers, 
nroporiionaiile to the elevation of Ins rank, or the .lei ntmi- 
laiioii of his honors. As his children grew to an age ea- 
[lahlo of that education which hi. individual acquireinenls 
iiistriictvd him as necessary lo the sphere of life in vv hicli 
they were to move, 'roussainl |irocnrcd for iheni the best 
tutors he could obtain, and afterwards sent them to France 
imdrr their (are, for the advantages of higher instruction. 
—Ills leisure, which wa.s not great, was occupied in re- 
I.wing those vvlio siifl'cred in any way undeservedly'; nor 
dal he, as is often the ease in the world, weigh guilt by 
incapacity or distinction. The weak of every tiesei.plion 
were his’|)eeuliar care ; the strong in intellect, the mighty 
ill war, or the amiable in doineslic life, sharetl alike liis 
esteem. 

• In person, Toussaint was of a manly form, above 
the midtlle stature, with a connleriance hold and sinking, 
vet full of the most prepossessing suavity—terrible to an 
enemy, bill inviting to the objects of his friendship o* hia 
Jove. ’ lli.> manners and his de|x>rlnient were cleg.mt when 
occasion rotpiired, but easy and familiar in common ;— 
when an inferior addressed him, be bent with the most 
obliging assiduity, and adapted hhnselt' precisely, without 
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teeming con(tescenslon, t« their peculiar circumstances. 
He icceivcd in public a general ami %oIuntary respect, 
which he w,is anxious to return, or raihcr to prevent, by 
the most pleasing civilities. Ili.s uniforiii was a kind of 
bftic jacket, with alarse red capo filling ovtr the shoulders; 
red cuffs, with eight rows of lace on the arms, and a pair 
of large gold epaulettes thrown back ; scarlet waistcoat 
and pantaloons, with half hoots ; round hat, with a red 
fe.ithcr, and a national cuckode ; those, with ati extreme 
large sworil, formed liis (•(piipnu'tit. He was an asto- 
hi^hillg horsouun, and tr.tvt.ilcd with inconceivable 
rapidity.” 

But if*'tlie author he dclicient in information and 
jiis-t views of the snhjerts of which lie treats, hi.s 
style 14 no lj;ss exceptionable. It is generally inele¬ 
gant, often obseure, and si)mctinte.s even barbarous. 
“ 'I'he survivor inherited the M-.s/f/c/irt”—“ the be¬ 
nign exertions ot the good man received a cheek 
from the of the India Company”—the ^ocf/o- 

fio'is excursions of the Spaniards" and similar awk¬ 
ward expressions fretpicnlly occur. The author 
sometimes api>ear.s to confound theme.aning of words. 
“He held out alliiremeiilff for new inhabitants in a 
country which had .sulfcred every species of inliimnif' 
—instead of calamity; but this may possibly be an 
error in the piiuting. An instance of the obscure 
bas already been mentioned, and the following is the 
only additional one out of many which our limits will 
allow us to add: “ His name consigned to unfading 
memorials, has I trust its use with those who possess a 
fertile mind without the power to sustain its opera¬ 
tions." The reason of the defects in the style ap¬ 
pear to have arisen chiefly frupi the ambition of the 
author to give, a specimen of fine writing without 
thoroughly comprehending the import of a variety of 
the words which he used. On some occasions he 
seems to omit important circumstances from a ludi¬ 
crous regard to the feelings of the ladies. Upon the 
whole, the pre.sent work contains very little original 
information. The author’s views ^nd political reflec¬ 
tions are scarcely worth any thing, and unfortunately 
his materials are not so ample and well put together 
as to enable the reader to draw accurate conclusions 
for himself. But the book is so far valuable as it has 
given something like a connected account of the is¬ 
land of Hayti from its first discovery to the present 
times, and for this alone it certainly deserves to be 
perused. But the whole might have been confined 
within a much shorter space. The volume is swelled 
by a long appendix containing a variety of public 
papers relating to St. Domingo, most of which Lave 
already appeared in the newspapers. 
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Mamiscnfs de M. Neckar. 

Manuscripts of Mr, ^ieckar. 1‘uhlisAcd bu kis Daughter. 

8i«. Paris, 180.'). Deh(ffe, Lottiion. 

This title-page gives no notice of the principal «rT 
tide in the volume; which is a sketch of the character 
and private life of the noted man whose name it bears, 
written by his daughter. As to the remainder, it ex¬ 
hibits a very strong outward resemblance to those 
sweepings of the port folios of eminent men, which 
the folly or the avarice of their successors so* often 


exposes to what they were never intended to bcfK, the 
public itis})ec(ion. We deny not, however, tb«;r thos» ' 
remains ot persons, whom their character or situation 
has rendered marks to which the eyes of their fpllow-^ 
creatures have been strongly directed, are objects of a 
rational curiosity; and that it often cohtrrCmes highly 
to the jlitrusion of more just ideas of human affairs 
to have these remain^ communicated. With the ju¬ 
dicious and wise too such conimun'cation does not 
always lead to a diminution of e;Veem. With the 
vulgar, however, (we mean not.i.he vulgar in rank, 
we mean the vulgar in inlelbcty a man seldom fails 
to suffer being thus beheld in undress. 

The gleanings of M. Neckar’s papers which are 
here presented to the public consist of Thoughts ,oa 
various subjects, such as it apiiears to have been his 
habit to note ilown. They re.scmble in form the 
'!huughts, as they are called which we find pub¬ 
lished in one or two parts of the collection of Swift’s 
works. To these are added a lew fiagmenls, or rather 
these may be called Thoughts too, on a few topics or 
controversies in philosophy ; and the volume is con¬ 
cluded with a story, or a kind of short novel written 
hy M. Neckar. Of these we shall give some account, 
when we have first considered the character here given 
of her father by Madam Stael, 

Her own idea of the nature of her task may be 
learned from the words with which she begins. We 
translate them as follows:—“ 1 consider it as an ob¬ 
ject of general interest to know the character and 
private life of a man, whose political career will till a 
conspicuous place in history; for the study of (he 
human heart in a pecitliar manner rests u|)un the sen¬ 
timents and actions of those who have had a share in 
extraordinary transactions, and whom remarkable 
events and superior talents have led to conflict with 
fortune and men. This general interest acquires a 
new importance, and becomes intimately united with 
tile cause of the highest morality, when a man is 
about to be pourtrayed, who, endowed with qualities 
calculated to second unlimited ambition, has been in¬ 
variably guided or restrained by the most scrupulous 
conscience; a man whose genius has been circum¬ 
scribed only by his duties and his affections, and' 
whose faculties never bad any other limits than his 
virtues ; a man in short, who having first enjoyed tbs 
most brilliaut destiny, has fallen into the depths of 
misfortune, and wlio presenting himself to posterity 
without the fascination of success will find none ca¬ 
pable of estimating, of perceiving his merits but those 
men whosS souls "have in them some sparks of his * 
own." ’ 

It will readily be owned that no person can be so 
well qualified in point of knowledge, to describe the 
private life and character of a man, as those‘who f 
have seen him most, and in his least guarded mo¬ 
ntents, the members of his own family. Yet a chi^ 
lies under the reasonable suspicion of a partiality* 
which is inconsistent with the display of truth in its 
ungainly features. A child may be expected to ex¬ 
tend the boundaries of the good, and contract those 
of the evil; till the final exhibition little resembles 
that which it purportsJ:o represent. Still, however, 
and‘^making all allowance for filial partiaUties, tb« 
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rejwesentation^of a child, after long, intimate, and been productive of so many bitter effects, and which 
, unstrained intercourse, when the child writes wish threatened at one time to overspread the world anew 
sinclijity, W'itbout a deliberate resolution to pervert with the night of despotism, and of that ignorance 
the t ru^t, will exhibit many hidden features of*the which is its natural companion. 

■tJRJlnal which scarce any other person conld have That striking variety of fortune through whicli M. • 
an oppem^nity of observing; and will prove, inmost Neekar ptyised, is one of the first circumstances by 
cases, not^little pregnant with information to the which the contemplator of his character is attracted, 
man who i^apable of looking inwardly, Capable of “ At tlie age of fifteen years," says his daughter, 
discerning th\ native features*of truth, and of sepa- “ my fnher arrived in Paris, alone, and in very li- 
rating the collbrings of affection from the communi- mitecl eircimstanccs, which his parents desired that 
cations of knowledge. These ate the sentiments he should improve by commerce. From that period 
with which it incandid and just to begin the exami- did he not only guide l.imself alone in t*ie world, but 
nation of tins celebrated daughter's description of the c-itablishcd that fortune on which bis whole family 
private life and character of her celebrated father. h.is subsisted ; for «ll, whatever we are, we have 

It is to be observed, that she makes a particular nothing but from him j happiness, fortune, renown, 
distinction lietween the private and puldic life of her lliO'C Irrilliant advantages which surrounded my early 
father. It is his private life only with which she pro- )'ears, to my father 1 owe them all, and at this mo- 
poses to be engaged on the present occasion. The! ment in/which they have all forsaken me, it is by 
other she destines fora separate undertaking. "I mery hour invoking him, by penclraiing niyi-elf with 
purpose," she says, “ on some future occasion, if my his ideas, that 1 find strength to fulfil some duties, 
mind should ever recover troni the blow w'-ich has and to endeavour to speak of him." 
for ever destroyed my happiness, to write th< i.'i blie A foreigner, the son «f an ob.scure citizen of Ge- 
life of my father, as a Minister and as an Aielior; nova, a Protestant, arriving without friends or for- 
but as that life is necessarily connected whollj with fine in the capital of France, raises himself to wealth 
the greatest event in the history of Europe, ilie re- by honourable industry, and inspires such an opinion 
volution in France, I reserve toother times a w >rk of his character, that the court ar.d luiiion join in' 
which might re-awake ihehoslile passions which dt.nh ealiing him, at a pericKl of unexampled difficulty, to 
has disarmed." manage the finances of the state. This man, whose 

Une thing, however, is necessary to be observed, life, it should seem, bad been confined to the barren 
that no panegyric on the private character of .n man details and calculations of a counting-house, exhibited, 
can be received with any respect while his (fiiblic cha- without any preparatory discipline, a conduct in (bo 
racter lies under just suspicions. Virtue is one and character of a minister, which foi years called fort it 
the same, whether it is applied to public, or whether the praises and admiration of Frciiehinen, and of all 
it is applied to private affairs j and when a man is a Europe ; and ascending even to tGc principles of ac- 
villain in public life, he carries the character of vil- tioii, he gave in the character of an author, such 
lainy along with him, wherever be goes and in what- works to the public both on the atl'aiis of state and of 
ever he engages. Who would bear to hear a common morality, as would have raised high tlie name of a 
cut-purse and assassin romplimented on being* a man w hose life had been devoted lo speculation. Jii 
good husband and a good f.ilher ? reviewing the character of such a father, the daughter 

In the panegyric theiefore on the private character is excusable for a warm strain of panegyric. It raii- 
of M. Neck.ar, it must necessarily be understood, not be denied that Madame Stael heartily indulgc.s 
and is always distinctly implied by his daughter, that it. 

he was pure and unblameable in his public conduct. '* There is," says she, “ scarcely a merchant in 
The present, therefore, is a composition which is not Europe, who knows not with what sagacity M. 
complete without that other which Madame Stael in- Neekar conducted himself in business, though hs 
forms us she is to undertake, which w'C think it would uniformly decided against hi.s own inteiest in all cir- 
be her wisdom to lose no time, that is consistent with cnmstanccs susceptible of any doubt. lie has often 
mature and satisfactory inquiry, in presenting to the said to me that he should have made an immense tor- 
public, regardless of those passions which will reign tune, if he had not early quitted commerce, and if 
beyond the limit of her years, and which ought not he conld have been persuaded that great wealth would* 

to deprive the public of that informal'ivn which Ma- greatly augment liis happiness-1 never found my- 

dame Stael has it in her power to coinmunicale res- self, he often observed to me, strongly actuated by 
pecting that great event at which the world as yet the de»irc either ot money, or cf credit, or of power; 
stands in amaze. So gross too are the misapprcheii- for had f been greatly captivated with any of those 
- WWTS, and so extravagant the misrepresentations objects, the means of attaining them would have 
which have gone abroad Iespecfuig the public conduct easily occurred to me." The daughter adds that 
of M. Neekar, that it is impossible, in a review, lo do was the object of her father’s desire. It is pro- 

justice even lo his private character, without frequent bable that she attached no very di.siinct idea to the 
explanations. And as those misapprehensions are term in this place. 

connected with some of the most flagrant errors of It was, as she observes, in the sittings of the India 
opinion which prevail in regard to the French revoln- company, that the superiority of M. Neckar'i^ genius- 
tion, whatever tends to place the character of M. first became known, where he spoke with great elo> 
Neekar in a true light tends at the same time to re- quence. The first public function w hicb he exercise^ 
ooye tome of those pernicious opiniont wMch hare was that of minister of the republic of Geneva at 

vojt. V., f 4 F 
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Paris. Of this he declined the emoUimeots; 
when he afterwards did the same by those of his 
place as minister of the finances in France, he was 
accused of pride and atlectation by those who would 
have acted very ditfcrently in his situation. The ac¬ 
count which his danglrtcr gives of his motives is 
simple and satisfactory, “ Called," s.ays'she, “ by 
his regard to onler, and by the wretched state of the 
French finances, to suppress a great many employ¬ 
ments aud to reduce a great many emoluments, be 
could not support the ide.i that one of those, whose 
fortune he diminished, might possibly draw a com¬ 
parison between the appointments of the minister and 
the losses wliich that minister n;ade others cndme ; 
he iliought he ,'ic(]uiicd inorc strength to reform 
.abuses by having given an example hynself of the 
entire sacrifice of his personal Interests. This delicate 
but simple motive was the sole cause of a self-deuial 
wi)ich might be considered extraordinary.” 

'lire granrl circumstances of his first administration 
ere necessary to explain the high opinion entertained 
of his abilities and character, and the importunity of 
the public voice by wliich he vvas recalled to the con¬ 
duct of afi'airs, and became at an important period 
that conspicuous figure on which the pasaions of men 
have been so variously excited. From tbe beginning 
of the reign the all'airs of France had been conducted 
by an old superficial courtier, who neither understood 
tior consulted the interests of bis country. I'lie pio- 
digality of the former reign, and of this minister, 
had so disordered the finances, that the greatest diffi¬ 
culties were experienced. The great name of M. 
Turgot at last pointed him out to the minister as a 
person qualified to cure these disorders. But soon 
becoming fearful of the ascendant which tins man's 
genius seemed likely to acquire, he found means to 
discredit, and get him dismissed. After this the 
finances continued five years to be squandered and 
abused, till, at the time w'hon Neckar was called to 
the office of Controller General, the annual expen¬ 
diture of tbe state exceeded the income by a million 
sterling. Hiis deficit was at that time reckoned 
enormous, and to supply it, when all taxes seemed 
exhausted, and the credit of the government was so 
low that loans were impossible, seemed an almost 
hopeless task. Neckar endeavoured to accomplish it 
by two ways i«»Tbe first was to reform the abuses in 
tbe collection of the revenue, to clear the channels 
through which it passed, that it might arrive in the 
treasury undimiuished by the various fraudulent 
'streams which were diverted out of it; And tbe | 
next was to reduce the expenditure by a general eco- j 
nomy, by suppressing useless places, by restraining 
lavish grants, and diminishing useless exi)ences. 
While Neckar was proceeding with unexpected suc¬ 
cess in this arduous undertaking, he was informed 
that be was also to have the expences of a war to 
supply, which would add a burthen of six millions 
and a quarter sterling, per annum, to that which he 
already bore. Tbe art and skill with which he had 
restored public credit enabled him to face even this 
danger.* He raised by loans the money required i 
and in spite of tbe annual deficit of a million when 
^ aisained the diicctioa of the treasury { in ^ite of 
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the ruined state of public credit) in spite of the os- 
penditure and distraction of a war, forhhe suppoy of 
which he had borroweil above seventeen million^f be 
wasrin a situation to announce to the King in 178 
in the accoont which he presented to him, i^.)at^h^ 
orciiiiary revenues then exceeded, by four huij^'ed and 
twenty-five thousand pounds, the ordinac,*’expences 
of the stiUtf. 

But this was too nxich glory. It oon excited 
envy. A cahal was formed, at the Iv'^d of which 
was that same minister who dit|,1aced Tnrgot, 
Neckar was subjected to so much oi'^osiiion and in¬ 
sult, th.'it he thought it necessary to i^sign. “ Here,’* 
says M. Marmontel, in his last interesting publication, 
the nienioirs of his own life, “ here is the source 
from which ail our misfortunes have sprung. Had,' 
peace been restored, and tite finances rc-esttiblished 
by a good Economist, under the best of kings, we 
should long have enjoyed his reign and his virtues. 
fl'/ii/ tlid not M. J^'cekar nail ? said the Duke of Ni- 
vernois to me, after the death of Maurepas. Hix 
H'diitks “f ptilienee and tee should have had him still. 
The facility,” adds Marmontel, "with which the 
King deprived himself of a skilful minister who had 
served him well, may appear somewhat improbable. 
But these services were discoloured by adroit and per¬ 
fidious insinuations. Neckar was represented as a 
man full of pride, aud of a pride that was inexorable. 
The disinterestedness also with which that minister 
had wished to serve the state, contributed to givo 
him the reputation of a lofty republican, who wanted 
to confer obligations and to owe none. And in re¬ 
fusing as be ha<t done the salary annexed to his place, 
Neckar, in roy opinion, ought to have expected that 
a pride, so humiliating for all those who did not, and 
could not possess it, would be wrongly interpreted.’* 

Neckar left eight millions in the royal treasury, yet 
soon his successor fell into distress. The finance* 
passed into the hands of Calonne, equally prodigal, 
but not so little fertile in resources, as tbe general 
run of his predecessors; and in 17S7 at the opening 
of the assembly of the Notables, the deficit by Ca- 
lonne’s own confession amounted to fonr million* 
eight hundred tliousand pounds. Calonne’s project* 
were rejected by the assembly, and he was dismissed. 
M. le Fourqueux, a very incapable person, was re¬ 
commended to tbe King, and accepted,—to fill hi* 
pLice. The following passage from the work of Mar- 
montel, which we have already quoted, is highly 
worthy of attention; 

" Wlien the<Kiug charged me with his letter for M. de 
Fourqueux,’ says the Count de Montmorin, in some notes 
which he has confided to me, * I thought it my duty to re¬ 
present to him that the weighty direction of the finances 
appeared to me to be too much above the powers oi' 
good magistrate. Tlie kin^ appeared to feel that my an¬ 
xiety was well founded.—'But who should I take theni' 
said he.—I answered, ‘ that it was impossible for me not 
to be astonished at that question, while there existed a 
man who united in his favour the suflTrages of a whole peo¬ 
ple; that, ot all times, it was necessary not to oppose 
public opinion in choosing a financial minister; but, that, 
in the critical circumstances in which he then was, it did 
not suffice not to oppose it, but that it was indispensably 
neccssarycta fcft guided by it.* 1 added, ' thateo-loog at 
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]^m Neckar should exist, it would be impossible for him to 
hatt any oiheu ininisier of finance, beransc tlie ]in(ilir 
* wo^ always see with dissaiisfactirm anti cli.ij'rin, ilui 
lai^BK-upietl by any other tluin by him.’ The kin^ar- 
^n^lSkcd M. Neckar's talents; Imt he olijectcil to the 
'rolcbls ® his flurarter; and I easily rceo!;inzed the im- | 
pressionMhat M. de Maurepat had first maiie ugainsi linn, I 
and that tie Vergennes, de Calonne, de Mirumenil ! 

and dcBretAn had more deeply engraven. I *'as not per¬ 
sonally acqnaf|tcd with Net kar t 1 had only doubts to op¬ 
pose to what^^e king told me of his disposition, of his 
lofuncss, and qkhis spirit of dominion. It i.s probable 
that if 1 had th^ known him, 1 iniitlit have dcridetl his 
reeal. I ought pshups to have insisted more strongly, 
even witliout knowing him ; but I liad butjust entered the 
ministry, I had not been there six weeks; and besides, 
some timidity, and too little energy, prevented me from 
being so pressing as 1 might have been. What evils 
should 1 1 have averted from Fr.iiicc! What vexations 
should I have spared the king k' (What would he have said, 
if he had foreseen that, for having missed that moment of 
changing the course of our fatal destinies, he should him¬ 
self be massacred by a people who were Ijecome savagi*, 
and that three months after his death, the king slioiild 
perish on a scaffold ?) ‘ 1 was obliged,’ continues he, ‘ to 

go and deliver to M. de Four(|ueiix the letter tliat was ad- | 
dressed to him, and even to Aonquer his resistance : 1 bad 
positive orders to do so. At the same time it is certain 
that the place had lioeu oflered to M. de la ^liHierc: the 
queen had sent for him ; the king was with her at the hour 
site had appointed to receivv hiin ; and both strongly pres¬ 
sed him to accept; but he bad good sense enough not to 
yield to their jiitrcaiics, M. de Foiirqueux at first made 
many difliculties; but at'last lie drierinincd^ He was 
scarcely in place when the modest opinion that he enter¬ 
tained of himself was but too well conlirnied. 

“ • Public affairs were now in a state of absolute stag- 
nadoii,' adds M. de Montmorin; * eredit was hastening 
daily to its complete fall; ilie factitious and expensive 
means that M. de ('alonric bad employed to support it, 
suddenly failing, produced, every day, a considerable fall 
in the funds; the royal trc.'isury'was empty; the siis[x-n- 
sion of all payment was considered as very near .it hand ; 
no other resource than a loan was imagined, and it was 
impossible to try that in a inonicnt of such desperate dis¬ 
tress. Ill humour )ien‘aded the assembly of the notablrs, 
tlie spirit that prevailed among them was bad, and they 
already began to murmur /« itafa-giufyanx." 

The revolution was already begii'i, wlien Ncckar 
was next called to the ministry, and the public trea¬ 
sury was in the most deplorable state ; no new tax, 
no loan to supply it, practicable; and on ail sides the 
most urgent wants; the annuities of the government, 
and even the pay of the troops, being undiscbaiged. 
His predecessor bad even crowned his work by an act 
of bankruptcy, having ordered two fifths of the pay¬ 
ments from the ro3’al trea.snry to be forcibly made in 
depreciated governiiient paper. Yet such was the 
powe r of Neckar’s personal credit, that order and 
liilness seemed to return of its own accord ; and the 
finances suddenly assumed an appearance of regu¬ 
larity and ease. 

It is from this time that the conduct of Neckar^l 
has, by a singular combination of motives, been the 
obj^ of extreme abuse to almost all those whose 
passions have run away with their reason in contem¬ 
plating the French revolution; and it would be dif- 
ficuk io lay wbetlter Jaoobiai or Aotistjacqbina bave 
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bemired him the most earnestly. In truth his views? 
and hopes, and wisbe.s. were very difl'erent front 
those of eiiher parly ; ho acted contrary to the wild 
and pernicious sclicnics ot botli, and by that means 
earned this violent and bitter haired of the one and of 
the other, In thi.s will appe.ir, to the calm and judi- 
cioiiv inqiairor, a pretty .-trong presumption of the 
wisdom <ind virlr.". ol his plans. 

Jiinbni'ked as Ncckar now was on a wild and tcni- 
pc.sliioiiv ocean, it is peil'eclly well known irom his 
writings, and Iron) a siipcralmndance of other incon- 
testible evidence, that the British constitution was the 
object of his highest admiration ; th^ he looked 
upon it as a form of^goverimient for a great and fully 
peopled country, nearly as perfect asi the condition of 
iinman afi'.iirs permits; and that his highest wishes 
with regard to France were to see introduced into its 
government such changes as would bring it near ta 
that favourite model. 

Tlie first event in the succeeding history of France, 
for w'hich his enemies arraign him, and in tlieir own 
stile of crimination, is the convocation of the States- 
Gencral, But they dltght to recollect that the word 
of the King, before Ncckar returned to the ministry, 
was solemnly pledged to assemble the States-General 
in the month of May, and Neckar would have de-< 
served all the execration which they bestow upon 
him, had he advised the King to violate his faith $ 
unless he saw the most imminent dangers in an 
event which the whole nation joined in thinking 
pregnant with the greatest advantages. But here is 
seen something of the nature of tJiese Controver¬ 
sialists. They accuse Ncckar of the want of abili¬ 
ties, and require of him at the same moment a 
gieater foresight than of any other man in Fmnce. 
This perversity appears still aggravated in an Anti- 
jacobin making protession of Aristocracy, who ought 
to recollect that the word lifate.ii-i.inieral was first 
pronounced aloud in the assembly of Notables, and 
(hat it w'as the privileged orders who, on purpose to 
intimidate the court from the patriotio design of 
equalizing the taxes, were the most clamorous in that 
demand. Certainly then the character of M. Neckar 
may be considered as standing unimjxiired by ibis 
event. So far from apprehending that it w'ould be 
imiKissible to prevent the States-Generai from being 
productive of mischief, it was reasonable, even fur 
the most sagacious man to suppose that it might be 
rendered productive of the greatest advantages. The 
States-Generai contained in it the materials of th\ 
admired British constitution. It was out of the very 
same elements that this happy form had been com¬ 
posed. The Status-General was an assembly of the 
King, nobility, and representatives of the people. 
Was it wonderful that penetrated with admiration of 
the British constitution, deeply sensible of the vice*, 
of bis own government, all orders of men, with tbu 
King at their bead, ardently desiring a reformation, 
and joining together in regarding the States-Generai 
as that which alone was capable of gratifying ibeir 
wishes,—was it wonderful if he indulged the hope 
(hat something similar to the British coftstitutiodi 
might be the result of this seemingly happy corobinas- 
tion of favourable circumstances > Poes not this, 
4 S3, 
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combiiinlion of circumstances appear at this moment 
^ich, ihat the mischievous effects which resulted 
from it can be accounted for in no other wa;.' hut by a 
fact which it was then impossible to conce ive; that a 
prince of the blood royal, and of incrcdilde richc', 
should employ the immense powers of !iis rank and 
of his fortune in corrnpiing the mcdicyie cf tlie 
state, and converting it into a deadly poison; in 
blasting the character of his relations, and subverting 
their long cstablislied authority ? 

The next great accusation of the Anfijacobins res- 
pecti the <louble representation of the tinn! Estalr. 
'J’he mcanin;' of this is now sufficiently known to re¬ 
quire but little explanation. The Nobility of France 
constituted the First Estate, the Clergy constituted 
the Second, and'the IVuple the Third. In the an¬ 
cient convocations of the r.s/afcs'dfiivi'.d, the depu¬ 
ties from each of the Kstate.s were equal in number. 
In that which was now siiinmoncd, two deputies 
f rom the commons were called for one in each of the 
other Estates. It is this for which Neckar is so se- 
scrcly blamed. A few considerations will shaw how 

It is the great object of political wisdom in all ar¬ 
rangements of government, to establish accurate ba¬ 
lances : so that the irregular or extravagant siew'sof 
one order shall be always checked and restrained by 
the views of another. It is this for which the lliitish 
government is so justly famed, where the powers of 
the king, lords, and commons are so accurately ad¬ 
justed together, that no one is able to encroach upon 
the other, or to prevent that general freedom united 
with security, which it ought to he the object of all 
governments to maintain, but which so few maintain 
in any perfection. *A balance re.sembling this of the 
Briti^i constitution it was undoubtedly the duty of 
M. Neckar to study in the constitution of the new 
assembly about to be called. But how was this to be 
effected ? The interests of the two fir.st orders, the 
Nobility and Clergy, in the great objects which 
wanted reformation, were the samd’. This was 
doubted by nobody. They were the privileged orders. 
They had united together in opposing the equalization 
of the taxes, the king’s authority, and the other pro¬ 
jects necessary for repairing the shattered frame of 
the government. In the British government too it 
was seen that so closely united were the interests of 
the clergy and nobility considered, that they were 
joined together, and had only one voice in the Icgis 
lature. What balance then could there exist in the 
now assembly, if the weight in the one scale was al¬ 
lowed to remain double that in the other } It seemed 
absolutely necessary, if a balance was in truth wanted 
to be established, that the deputation from the com¬ 
mons shonid be double, and thus equal the numbers 
of that from the other two joined. In this manner it 
appeared, that if these two great interests came to 
vote by individual suffrage, they would be exactly 
balanced, and the king would then remain to turn the 
scale as seemed good unto himself fot-^the benefit of 
the state. There is all the evidence ^ which the 
thing admits that such were the views oF'M. Neckar. 
Can it bb said that they were not patriotic ? Can it 
be said that in the circu mstances in which he was 


then placed they were not founded upon strongly j 
vourable appearances ? It was the privnleged onfirs 
by which all the salutary regulations for the re-cy ab- 
lishment of the affairs of the government haf^'.'oceii 
oppWd } the commons were full of the niosfjartJjH^ 
expressions of loyalty, and seemed to rcquir^iotning 
but tlrose reliefs of their situation wliicli jftnded to 
support the authority of the crown agai^t the supe¬ 
rior orders? How often^too had it been^seen in the 
history of the various countries in mopern Europe, 
that Kings had recurred with the ellect to 

their ctiinmons for a.ssistance agaiijff the interested 
views of the first classes ? P 

We cannot proceed any farther in the examin.ifion 
of Neckar’s eonduct. It is but candid, however, to 
own that we could not proceed any further in 
nouncing it faultlev:. M. Neckar was ceitainlynof 
stifficiently acquainted with the lone of the times in 
which he lived. He neither had that divine [leiietra- 
tion, nor that gignitic iirmness which were requisite 
for the unparalleled difficulties of his situation, lie 
remained too long blind to the arts which were made 
use of to poison the minds of the people, and to the 
success which attended them ; and wdien his eyes be¬ 
gan to be opened, the remedies which he employed 
were sometunes weak and sometimes imprudent. 
But every proof remains, suflicient to satisfy a candid 
mind, that the views of Neckar were always pure and 
honest, equally f.iiihfnl to tlic interests of the King 
his master, and those of the people to which the 
King was not less friendly than himself. 

Neckar*was not a first-rate man either in specula¬ 
tive politics, or in practical administration. But he 
stood in the very foremost rank of the seepnd class, 
both in regard to speculation and action. Nor let any 
one imagine that this is not high praise. How few 
statesmen tijrougliout EiiroiJe, and during the last 
hundred years, have come up to it! Let any one 
compute ; and then he will be able to say wbat res¬ 
pect is due to the name of M. Neckar 5 more espe¬ 
cially if he bears in mind that Neckar from the age 
of 1 years, wms not engaged like other statesmen, 
in acquiring the experimental knowledge of affairs, 
or with leisure like them to cultivate his mind in the 
grand speculations of general science ; but buried in 
the arid details of a mercantile counting-house. 

Baffied by the tempestuous waves of the French 
revolution, and the remarkable prosperity of the voy¬ 
age which he iiad hitherto steered converted into its 
opposite; it remained for him to shew an example of 
the virtues which belong to the descent from great¬ 
ness. With tHb wreck of his fortune he retired to a 
small estate in the neighbourhood of his native city, 
where he spent fourteen years in the enjoyments of 
friendship and literature: nor did the last seeqq^of 
his life disgrace those which preceded it. He felt 
the disappointment of his hopes rather more perhaps 
than a perfectly wise man would have done; but nei- 
<ther was the activity nor the peace of his mind des¬ 
troyed} and in his retreat of Coppet he still pre¬ 
sented a spectacle interesting, and, on the ordinary 
scale of human nature, even grand. It was on his 
arrival at this place,” says his daughter, in her usual 
strain of panegyric, *' that ibe admirable life of solU 
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liru dc surety ; inais ccs Ijonnes occasions sont rares. 
kii est plus facile de terminer par des licux communs luie 
controverae snr des rlio.ses jirdcises, a laquclle il ne pent 
•'associcr. II prcnd sa revanclio iiuc auirc fois, et s'il a In 
daqs sa matinee iin meinoire li’aflaircs ou il ait acquis tpiel- 
ouc pariienlarite siatistique, li n’a pt)ini de ccsse an milieu 
oe la socidi^, jiiscpios a ce qn’il ail anient I’lKcasion natu- 
relle de dire cc qu’il vient dc savoir. (J.ir^alors, si I’on 
emit lui fulre sa cmir eii lui dciiiuiulaiit niic explication, en 
Ini faisant uiie li^j^erc olyeclion, il nc repmid quo des mo¬ 
nosyllables, el montre tine viJriiable himieiir.” 

It gave us sincere pleasure to find liim offering, even 
in this last perforniance, his trihuie ot applause to the 
Protestant' worship, to whicli every man wlio has 
been well cduc.ited in it. is sonjuch indebted, (p. 70 .) 

The followirg pathetic apostrophe will find many a 
syiTipalheiic heart: . 

Vr.e illushe viclimc. —“ O I/iuis! excellent 
Prince, et le nitilleur des hoiiiincs! Qii’il n’y aitjainnis 
wn (Vrit de moi oh jc n’atloste vos vcrlus, eomme iin 
t^moin digne de foi; ancun oil je n'appcllo it voire defense 
le seui jugeinetit durable, le jugement de la postiTitiM Iii- 
iioceiite viaiine, s‘il eii fut jamais! Innoceiue victiiiie des 
passions humaiiies_! Quel scerilice inipie!" 

There is something equally acute, benevolent and 
eensible' in the following advice : 

§ SQ. Sur If premier Accueil. —" Lorsqu’uD homine 
d’un ^tat inferieur au viitre dans la sucieid vous est prd- 
eent^, songez a lui fairc un accueil pr^vctiaiu ; il n'oubliera 
jamais qne vous I'avez rassur^ duns un inomcnt dc peine. 

“ A(ossez diff^remment avee les personnes d’un titat sn- 
pdricur au vutre, dies viciment rhez vous avee la persua¬ 
sion qu'elles vous font hoiineur j ii faiit Icur kisser voir, 
flhs Ic premier abnrcl, que vous tie partngcz pas leur senti¬ 
ment : un air dc respect, mats tres caliue, est alors ce qui 
fconvient le mieuia” 

fl'here is something so highly finished and persua¬ 
sive in the following admirable piece on the greatest 
and most interesting of all subjects, that we should 
consider ourselves guilty of an injury to such of our 
readers into whose hands it might nut otherwise come, 
if we forbore, long as it is, to present them with it: 

§ 94. f^ade mecum religieux. — " Comment pourrois-Je 
mettre en dome qu'il y ait unc Inidligence en autoritd, en 
aiitorit^ supreme dans I’uniyers ? Je ronnois un petit em¬ 
pire goiivem^ par une intelligence, cette Intelligence est en 
moi, eette intelligence est moi. 

“ Aiiisi, pour Ics plus petites oeuvres, les oeuvres dcs 
homines, il .a fallii unc intelligence; et pour rordonnance 
dll mniide il n'v eh aiiroit point, il n’en faudroit point i 
Comment admettre unc telle contradiction 1 

“ QuM cit pniirtant beau cet uiiivcrs, qu’il est inagni- 
fiqiie! ('ominent tie pas associcr it la plus dtonnante dcs 
chosc.s \isibles, ce quo nons connoissons de plus admirable 
larnii Ics invisibles, k pens^e ! Quel ordre superbe dans 
'ensemble, quelk varidtd dans les details ! Quelle richesse! 
Je vois par-iintt les miracles de k sagesse, je vois par-toot 
le sceau de k puissance. Est-il rien qui n’ait un but, et 

; u’est-ce qu'uii but, .sinon le rdsultat d’une reflexion I 
)u’esl-ce de mdme qu’mic tendance toujours juste vers cc 
but, si cc n’est le rdsultat d’une reflexion ? il est fou de 
vnuloir sonstraire rintclligcncc de I’organization du monde. 
O mou Dieu ! quel usage les homines voudroient faire de 
leur esprit, de cet esprit que vous leur avieas donn'd poor 
romjpiencer h vous connoltre? lls ne comprcnneiit pas 
Dieu, noais k ntouche qui vole nc les comprend pas, et 
pnnrtant ils existent. Et pourquoi encore diroient-ils qu’ils 
ne compteanest pas Dka, car oous pourrioiu nous en 


former une idde, senleinentcn aMmentant l^'pothhf que« 
ment le nrodige de nos faciiltds ? L’autoiitd nuraculq se de 
notre volonte sur nos actions n’est pas plus aisde L expli-* ' 
quer que cette belle parole dcs livtes saints : il et la 

cnose a en sen ftre-, il a parti, ft la chose ^comparu," 
Mais nous voyoiis Ic pouvoir dc notre volonte »r tibs.ac- 
lions, et nous ne voyons pas de lufmc I’influevlJcde k vo¬ 
lonte divine sur I'ordonnaiiec et le nioovcmei'i oel’uiiivers, 
Oui, I’m* de ces deux inysteres est plu»'^manife 3 te que 
I'amre, il Test du itioiiss pour nous : in^ls I’analogie est 
parfaiie : ct ne clonnor sa foi qu’ii rexpcri-bicc, c'esl rejeter 
deux grandes luinieres, riiiiagiiiation et i$'sentiment, I'inia- 
giiiation qui depasse dans ses a)jerv^i Ics veritds ddcoii- 
vertes par le rnisoiiueiiient, et le set tiinent qui est notre 
science iiindc. Serolt-ce avee les plui l)eaux dons spirituels, 
que, renonyant it leur noble usage, nous nous placerions 
sur k ligiic des etres suballcrnes, dnnt les regards tie |x:ii- 
vent s’clever vers le oiel, et dout I’intclligence se borne k 
setvir le voeu de leiirs sens! Le plus bel avantage de 
rhomme, e’est d'avoir dtd doud de facultds, qui, rendues 
compiles par IVducation, rapprochent dc I'ldce d’un Dieu. 

*' Nous somines a distance, il estvrai, de k coticeptioa 
pnrfaite d'nn Eire infini; mas pour les hoinmes d’une at¬ 
tention rigoureuse, pour les homniea de gdiiie, un degr^ de 
force de plus, wne legcrc promotion dans kchclle dcs 6 trcs, 
leur reiidroit Evident cc qu’ils aperynivent encore avee con¬ 
fusion. Cc tenis viendra, pcut- 6 trc, mais il n'est pas 
veiiii; et, entonr^s que nous sotumes de miracles myst^- 
rieiix, devons-nous £(re surpris que I'cssence divine soit 
encore un secret pour nous ? 

“ Liguc, ligue entre tous les hoinmes amis dc I’ordre, 
entre tous les homnies sensiblcs, pour aflermir k croyance 
dc I’existence de Dieu, pour ddfendre une opinion si n^s- 
saire, une opinion si heurcuse, coiitre toutes les attaques 
du si^cle. 

“ J^s ressorts humains sont trop foibles, pour contenir 
les hommes dans k route du devoir; il faut une autoritd 
qui 'park k leur conscience et qui la fassc trembler. O 
conscience ! premier tribunal dans notre ccrck intellectuel,, 
premier tribunal dans I'empire moral du nionde, vous £tes 
a la fois I'eflet et la preuve de I’existence d’un Dieu. 

“ Nul bonheur aussi sans une ferme croyance k cette 
verite ; nul bonheur, nul repos; car s’il n’y avoit point 
d’esprit central k ce vaste umvers, nous serions avee tout 
les etres Ic produit de la necessity ; et k ndeessite est une- 
autnrite nbstraite, sans amour, sans pitie, et qu’on ne peu ^ 
iii toucher par dcs knnes, ni gagner par des prieres. 
Quelle horrible supposition! Mais avee tin Dieu tel que 
notre esprit k d^onvre, tel que notre cocur le reyoit, tel ‘ 
que notre conscience nous I’aunonce, ce Dieu plus grand 

? uc scs ourrages, mais uni k tout par son infinite; avee ce 
Jieu supreme, avee la conviction intime de son existence, 
nous traversons k vie au milieu des delices de I’esp^rance. 

Nous songcrons qn'il nous a permis d’iinplorer le- 
Maltrc du monde, qu'il nous a etd permis de Taimer; et 
nous ne croirons pas alors que nos veeux, nos souhaits, 
nos iddes d’i^nir, nos iddes de bonheur, soient uiie vaine- 
illusion ; nous ne croirons pas non plus que notre ima¬ 
gination s^knee au delk dcs terns, pour nous fournir 
un simple jonet: nous ne valions pas k peine d'etre 
trompds, de I'dtre avee tant d'dckt, si nous ne uevsMiij' 
qu'uue existence dphdmkre. Il n’y a rien de faux dans " 
I’univers entier, chaque bhjet y a sa marque, chaque genre 
y a son empretnte, tclk est du moins k forme condition* 
nelie du monde physique, et si nons ne connoissions pas n 
distinctement I’ordre moral et son systdme, nous pourrions 
raisonnablement compldter notre dlude, et fixer notre opi¬ 
nion *, en expliquant I’esprit des choses invisibles, selon le 
sens des v^rilds ceitaines que le spectacle des choses visibles 
nous prdsente. Nous le pourrions raisonnablement, puis- 
que tout iaaat de la i»du iDteUi 2 .enca et ddpm dtti 
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■ serio! 
Nous 


pouvoir. Nous vondrions plus de ciart^ dans notre 
, mats ce*que nous savons cst imroense, et nous en 
rappcs davanuge si nous I’avious appris par degrds. 

S Jrions plus de clart^ dans noire destin^, tn»is 
([iii aut»iste encore a son aiotif, a son but dans 
les'vas’Ves l|^lans dc I'Klre Supreme. Nous apercevons que 
cette obscuiiS^ s’allie parfaiteniciu it l*aiuour de la libertd, 
au indrite de ff^crtu ; inuis il y a d'autrcs raisons^encorc de 
tout ce qui estj^rantres qiie nous ne pouvons pdiidtrcr, il 
y a quelque seci'i^t inagiiifiqne cacTid dcrrifere cette siipcrbc 
avaiit'Scene qui I'Vrnie le spectacle dii inonde. llecevons 
avec Tes{M:ct touAce qui nous a dtc confid dos viies de 
rEtemcl notre I)ieU\ et ne nous lirrons pas iinililcinent a 
des rccherches inqui^s. let, sur notre terre, et It I epoque 
ott nous sninuics dcs tents eiernelst e'est la cruinie, e'est 
I’cspdrancc qui romposent csseiniellenient notre vie, et ces 
deux senliuiciis otit Tun et I'autru un coamienrciiicnt ; 
atnsi I’hunitiic dans sa nature morale n'est pas un dire 
achevd, il uiarchc ct il ost cn route: mais le terinc dc son 
voyage est le secret de I’anteur de son existence, Ic secret 
de celui qui. gotn erne I’universalitd dcs mondes, qui rJ'gnc 
sur le prdsent ct sur I’avcnir, de celui qui, jtar line puis¬ 
sance inystdiicnse, une inieniinn sublime, a erdd des dis¬ 
tances dans I’cspuce infini, et des divisions de terns dans 
Veternitd. 

“ Hciireux Ics Chrdliens, qui, sans effort, sans conten¬ 
tion dVsprit, ciubrassent par la foi toutds les verilds qui 
leur soiit utiles; uiic revelation, miraculeuse pour cux, 
dtonnante pour tout le monde, Ics a dievds a la connois- 
sance des vdritds primitives, et la mdtaphYsiqne la plus 
subtile ne ddcoiivre rien au dcla. Un seiil Dieu qn’on 
adore cn esprit et en vdriid, un Dieu que I'on sert en 
I’aimant, ct en faisant du bten aiix hommes. Un Dieu 
qui k invest! notre conscience d’une autoritd seerdift, d‘une 
autoritd aiena9ante, et qui attaint partout I'homine coupa- 
ble. Un Dieu pourtant qui pardonne, un Dieu qui per* 
met aux foibles de sc racheter par le r^ntir. Et lor^ue 
eette mdine rdvdiation ddvcioppe aux Chrdtiens avee tant 
de clartd les perfections divines, elle leur donne en indioe 
terns des prCceptes de morale dont la simplicitd, dont la 
puretd nous enchante, et e'est h. I’observation de ces prd- 
ceptes qu’elle attache les plus magnifiques rdcompenses.' 
Tout se lient dans ce beau systeine, depuis I’inteliigence 
supreme jusqu’it I'esprit de rhuinmc, et depuis cet esprit 
admirable dans ses oeuvres, inconcevable dans sa nature, 
-i^sques a I'instinct le moins libre, I'instinct qui semble 
rapprochd du mouvement des piantes. Tout se dent dans 
ce beau sysi^ine. Faisons, nous, notre tAchc, et marchons 
dans la vie en accordant nos acdous avee les lots morales et 
leligieuse, que notre dducadou, notre instincts ct nos pro- 
pres dludes out gravdes dans notre cceur. Ne nous ddbat* 
tons pas contra ces lots, ou par un vain espnt de subtilitd, 
ou par une Ifiche con descendance aux ddrisions d'un monde 
frivole, ou par un aveugle asservissement k I'empire de nos 
passions. Songeons qu'it y a une tin k ce terns qui nous a 
dtd donnd pour essai, k ce terns qui est nope lot sur la 
terre. Et ne nous le dissiraulons point, e'est une grande 
circonstance pour I'hommc, que le moment ok il voit dis* 
tinctement les approches de la mort, ok nul autre specta- 
clenelui offre une distraction, ok nulle autre pensde ne 
Et ce n'est plus alors la mort dont it avoit en- 
tendu parler du terns de ses forces, ce n'est plus ni cette 
mort fastoeusepeime par les Poetes dons nos tragddies, ni 
cette mort de gioire ou d’ivresse que les cris de guerre et le 
bruit des tambours accompagneut, ce n'est pins enfin la 
mart lorsqu'elle faisoit encore partiedu roman de la vie, 
e'est la mort dans son isoleoient, la mort au loilieu de ses 
tdnkbres, au milieu du silence et de Taubli. Un adieu 
terrible k ce qu’on aime ; el avee un sentiment profond, 
une voix qui ne peut ricn expiii«er, urie main ^ n%peut 
plus b^itir. 'Ooion Dica I uitM paroltre one lueur coa* 


solante au dela de ee sombre tableau. Est-ellc Ic prix de 
la foi, nous la demaiidoiis telle qu'il la faut pour voiis 
piaire. IK^Ias! il est bien vrai, e'est vous seui que nous 
devious servir, mais tant d'ubjets que vous nous nviez don¬ 
nas k aimer, tant d'iiitdr^ts varids qui nous ont disirait'd^s 
nos premiers pars dans le inoiidc, des les eoinnienccmrtif 
tic notre vooiige, et notre raison si foible d’.iliord, notre 
raison qite I’expdriciicc srule achevc d'ecl.iirer.Alt 

f tnrdonnez ! ODieu! nous .sllioiis nous cxeiiser, nous aU 
ions nous dcfeiulrc, et nous aurons pour jiige celui qiii 
sail tout. Prions-le seiileiiirnt. Et |)uiM|ue sa bonid nous 
donne I’Atre, esperons que sa pitic sera noire deniier 
secours.” • 

How often has tlie 


fo!lo\ving'’reflcction been 


voit- 


fied, and bow obslinart'Iy do tlioso whom it most con¬ 
cerns persist in paying it no aitoniion 1 

§. 117- Circonsfatirrs.—'' Et part qii'on dolt aecorder 
aux cireon.sunres cxtraotilinaires, est, eiiirc Unites ics i!d- 
teriTiinniions/politiqiies nnc dcs plus dillieiles; (>n craint de 
f.iirc une seul exception ft de vieiix ji'incipes conservaicurs. 
On risque, en se refosant ft une li'gere coiiiplaisdiicc, d’etre 
contraint k de phis grands sacnticcs.'' 

There is something ^equally new, striking, and 
moral, in the succeeding reflection, which it were 
devoutly to be wished, would make a due impression ; 

§. 118. TAttisoru conjugales. —“ Un bmnme de I'esprit 
le plus stdrile trouve dcs sujels de conversutiott avee sa 
femnic, tant les intdrftts conimuns entre deux epoux sont 
multiplies. II (but heauenup plus d'dbondancc, bcaucoiip 
plus d'imaginalion dans les relations habitiiellcs avee une 
$iro|de muHres.<e. Ixs femmes du monde surtout nc‘ 
s'associent qu’k des kl^s k demifbifttres, rien ne leur appar-' 
tient, et partout ok ellei distinguent les traces dc la raison, 
dies croient ddtonvrir les pas d'un ennemi. Cette rtSflexioit 
cn faveur du manage devroit augmented Ic nombre de scS 
partisans dans les grandcs villes, ok tant de gens, embar¬ 
rasses au milieu de la societe, prennent une mattresse pour 
I'aisancede leur vie oulacommodite dc leur esprit.” 

It is always interesting to know the reflections oC 
intelligent foreigners on the practical course of one’s 
own government. The following article is very cu¬ 
rious both on this account, and as it shews the atten¬ 
tion which Mons. Neckar paid to the gorerntnentg 
around him: 

$. 13. Sur Its ditcours drs Monarques Anglois.— 
“ Quand est-ce done que Ics Monarques Anglois sanront 
ce qu’ils peuvent faire de leurs discours d’onvcrturc, dans 
la si^anee solennelle ok ils parlent du baut du trkrie aux 
Pairs et aux ^nimunes d'Aiigletcrre ? Sans dontc ce dis¬ 
cours ne peut fttre long, car il doit conserver le caractere de 
digniid qui lui appartient; mais avee peu de paroles, on 
peut dire eo beau tangage des choscs su|>erbe8. On le pent 
avee courage, avee diwitd, avee majesid j et ndanmoins il 
semble en lisant ces discours, que fe Monarqiu: ne snnge 
ou'k se tirer d'une t&che difficile, ct qu'il soit impatient, 
uks le ddbut, d’airiver k la fin sain et sauf, sans avoir 
offensd ni le public, ni les Pairs, ni les Communes. Je 
me ferois une bien autre idde do discours du Roi d'Angle- 
terre.. Je ne sais pourquoi ie Gouvemcment n'est pas plus 
hcurcox dans les proclamations publiques qu'il a faites aux 
dpoques de la guerr* et de la paix} il a de si beaux ntodkiea 
d'dioquence, et d’dioquence k propoa, dans let ddbats jour- 
naliers du PaHementj et, iorsque ks Ministres Anglois 
ont k parler k I’Euroite, ih toot tout empruntdi, il ^’y « 
plus dans leisrt discours ni vigeur, ni otiginalitd; ils res- 
sembient k cet homme qu’ou vouloil pcindre k cause de sa 
barlie, et qui la fit couper, atin de paroUrc plus ddeem- 
ment chee le peiutre. Je ne rappelle encore d« quelle 
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' jnani^c ils se tirerent du beao sujet qui leiir <ftoit fourni rn 
•777, Cl iorsquc Ics Francois setolviit unis aux Anidri- 
i-jiiis ; Icur Gouvernement avoit bieii I'intcntion de faire dc 
son niieux, car il s’adressa ll Mr. Gibbon pour composer 
rcUe declaration ; mais Mr. Gibbon no fit usage que de 
I'esprit, il crut que c'etoit 1 ^ cc qu’on vouloit cn s’adressant 
a tin honime de lettres ; Jc* me doutji, dans terns, que 
r’lJtoit liirouvragc d’un hoiiime hors du Gouvernement, et 
jp soiipvonnai Mr. Giliboii; et e’est parce que je le lui dis 
dans la suite, qiiejcsns pai sou aveu ce qu’il nc in’auroit 
pas dit de lui-ui^'ine." 

We could make several extracts too of articles of 
which we do not approve ; of some which have little 
in them; and of others having what we think wrong. 
Thu last article is the short story or novel of which 
we spoke. It'cerlainly proves the versatility of the 
author’s hilcnts, who at the extremity of a long life 
could so feelingly describe the interesting sentiments 
of youth. It was the consequence of a conversation 
with his daughter, in opposition to whom he had 
asserted that conjugal and parental affection might be 
rendered equally interesting, and give occasion to as 
pathetic events as that of Iqvers. in proof of this 
assertion, and to answer a challenge to lhatelfect, the 
talc was written. It is highly interesting; and the 
domestic affections are undoubtedly drawn with a 
warm, and a moral pencil; but we confess we do 
not like to be called upon to admire persons who 
finish by committing self-murder. It is true indeed, 
that it was required by the challenge which the au¬ 
thor accepted, to produce the most tragic situation 
possible: as a mere d’esprit then, it is blameless; 
and the author disapproved of its publication. For 
every thing exc^tionable therefore, Madame Stael 
alone is answerable. 

Mes Sovvenirs dc Kingt Ans de stjour a Berlin; ov 
Frederic le Grand, HfC. SfC, 

Original Anccdolrx of Frederic the Second, Kittg o/ 
I'rushia. and of hk Familji, hk Court, his Ministers, 
his Academies, and his Lilcrari/ tTiends: Collected 
during a familiar Intercourse ofTseenlif Years with 
that Prince, Translated from the French of Dieii- 
doiine Thiebault, Profssar of Belles Lettics in the 
Academy at Berlin, 2 xols, 8vc». Johnson. 1 SOj. 
To those who are desirous to form an accurate 
opinion with respect to every part of the character of 
Frederic the Second, the volumes before us must 
prove a treasure. Here we have that monarch deli¬ 
neated both in private and public, in his actions and 
speeches, by a person endowed with no common ta¬ 
lents as an observer, who had, during a residence of 
twenty years at the court of Berlin, ocefupied himself 
in carefully treasuring up the anecdotes which he has 
now committed to the public. M. Thiebault, by a 
behaviour circumspect to a degree which etui scarcely 
be conceived by those unaccustomed to .watch the 
looks of an absolute monarch, appears ia;have ac¬ 
quired the confidence of Frederic in an eminent de^ 
gree: be bad frequent access to the person,of lbe:too- 
narch, and was in the habit of hearing the sfihtimehts 
expressed of him in the best informed Societies. Our 
author relates what he saw and heard with an air of 
candour and simplicity which leaves his veracity with- 
ent sttipictoD, , )He is tbe avowed friend and admirer 


of Frederic: but although bis partiality' in this nnjT^t 
makes him view the actions of the prince in a/jery 
different light from that in which they must app*Sr to 
milny other persons, yet this consideration is' lot suf¬ 
ficient to make him deceive mankind by sul^reflhgg 
one side of the picture. Jy 

It is not, however, merely as the life .of Frederic 
that the Volumes before us are interesf'lg. We are 
here presented with fins view of a prinft possessed of 
the most uncontrouled authority, whe^esides devoted 
himself incessantly and without the j^termission of a 
day to the duties of his station, whOjpxertcd himself to 
the best of his judgment to rendeAiis kingdom flou¬ 
rishing, who in consequence of his labours acquired the 
title of The Great, and who lived long enough to affqrd 
his plans a fair trial: In the success of his schemes, 
therefore, and i n the happiness and prosjieri ty' which they 
diffused among his people, we have an opportunity of 
bringing to the touchstone of experience the opinions 
of those who imagine that the uncontrouled power of 
a sovereign can over prove beneficial to a people. 
Frederic was not, perhaps, the very wisest, or the 
very best sovereign whom imagination can form; but 
among a thousand of the sovereigns wlio have existed, 
how few, how very few could bear a comparison with 
him! As to the fables related to us of the transcendent 
virtues of some ancient roonarchs, and the transcendent 
blessings which they diffused among their subjects, we 
have such fables in our times, which are accounted 
more false than the former, only because we have 
better opportunity to delect their falsehood. Leaving 
the panegyrics written on arbitrary monarchs during 
their own reigns or that of their descendants, by those 
under the immediate lash of their vengeance; let us 
examine the portrait of Frederic the Great, such as it 
is drawn by a sincere admirer, who could no longer be 
influenced by hope or fear; and let us then ask our 
own minds whether it be possible for a frail mortal 
to possess uncontrouled power and not to abuse it. 

M. Thiebault arranges his anecdotes into several 
classes. The first part relates to Frederic as he ap¬ 
peared in his ordinary conversation, his studies, his* 
opinions, and his literary cempositions. In short, we 
have a picture of the man, as he lived and died: the 
lemainder of the volumes is more properly occupied 
with the sovereign. 

M. Thiebault had been recommended by M.d'Alem¬ 
bert to occupy a place in the academy of Berlin. On- 
his first interview with Frederic the embarrassment 
in which he found himself was at once relieved by the- 
latter comir^ close up to him, and pouring forth a 
torrent of questions with respect to bis manner ot 
selling his nai^e, his parentage, the place of his. 
birth, his pursuits in life, icc. See, with such r^idity 
that our author could only find room to repl^m ..(Xlf 
phrases, or even one or two.words. On adverting to- 
the situation of professor of belles-lettres which M. 
Thiebault was to occupy in the academy, Frederic 
learnt that he did not understand German, but was 
resolved to supply that defect- as speedily as possible. 
To his surprise, however, the kiagi instead of com¬ 
mending this resolution, exacted of him a solemn pro¬ 
mise never to learn German, from an apprehension., 
that it mi|bt destroy the*parity of bis French,. 
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m the couKe of thU curious conversntion, M. T. 
hat&g been asked, who, in his opinion, were the liv¬ 
ing a^ors who wrote the French language wilkthe 
jgteatesjcorrectness, and having among others mcn- 
Tioned If ousseau, the king iutcrriipied liim with an ex- 
clamatior^^iat Rousseau was a madman. The cause 
of this exclViation, as related by our author, affords 
a curious s{\cimen of the estimation in which Fre¬ 
deric was heM by Rousseau: 

“ (’om-er3iii<?.jyith Al. Ic Call, (the chambeilain) res¬ 
pecting the int«rvi-«v \ had with the king, J c.cpresscd luy 
surprise at the earn^intss wiili whicli he had said of J. J. 
Rousscjii, i)h! he is a madman. * This camestiicss,’ 
replied luy conductor, ‘ is connected with a recent anec¬ 
dote wltich 1 will relate to vou. Some months ago niy 
I.ord Alarshal, the friend of .1. J. Roiissc.iii, appearing 
much distressed at tile persecutions the philosopher of Ge¬ 
neva CKpericucos even in Switzerland and Ncufchatcl, of 
which this nohlcm.m is governor, the king said to him, 
fVcU, Sir, wiile to your filend that, if he will romc to 
tiiy states, I wilt insure him a safe asylum, and a pension 
ef two thousand litires. We will sire him a romfwtaHe 
house at Paiiehow, coiilisuous to the sn:dens if Srhon- 
haun-R : the house shall have a garden and aJieid attached 
to it, that he may be able to keep a com and poultry, aiul 
cultivate his own vrselables. Theie he may live without 
iriijuietude and fee from necetsilies . his solitude may be 
complete, and he may wander at pliasure in the groves of 
Schonbausen, where the queen inhabits only during a few 
of the simmer months.' 

My l.nrd Marshal, dcligliteil with this plan, lost not a 
moment in writing the proposed letter, which, when 
finished, he brought to the king previous to its ilcparture. 

The king took up a pen and added these words :. 

Come, dear Jiousseau, 1 ojfcr you n house, a pension, and 
liberty. A short time produced an answer conceived in 

die following terms;. I'uMr majesty offers me an 

asylum, and promises me liberty, lint you have a sword, 
ttml you ttie a hing : you offer a pension to me who m ver 
did you a set rice, but have you bestowed one on each ‘of 
the 'brave men who hare lost either a leg or an in m it, 

doing you service ? .You may easily imagine that ever 

after, when the name of Rousseau came in the king’s way, 

. , lie did not fail to add to it tiie epithet you have heard, and 
with which, at the time, this negotiation was concluded." 

The conduct of the philosopher may in this instanc.e 
appear petulant, in the extreme; but we shall here¬ 
after have occasion to admire his sagacity iii keeping 
out of the lion’s den. 

Our' academician had the penetration to discover 
Frederic's true diaracter, and the humility to suit his 
beltaviour perfectly to the humour of the king. Fre¬ 
deric, among those whom he admitted to familiarity 
with him, loved to forget that he was a monarch, but 
with the reservation that they should never forget this 
circumstance. He was desirous to engage them in 
. ^!v;.uasions; but then be was impatient of contradic¬ 
tion, and, if thwarted, was ready to break forth into 
some intolerable sarcasm, or even to cane or kick bis 
antagonists. But bis tits of gaiety were most intolc-^ 
rable: he had a great deal of wit and humour, and 
was remarkably fond of raillery; his old generals and 
other intimate friends were on these occasions led to 
bpnd themselves to his humour, when suddenly the 
tyrant, as if he had been meditating malice in the 
midst of his gaiety, woultF take occasion %> biorst forth 
’ into a torrent of the most gross and catting abuse on 
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some particular person, which his unhappy vicittn 
could neither .accouni for nor resent, while he was thus 
vlegraded in (he eyes of all around him. Our author 
rdate.s some instnnee-s in whidi the learned Guisdtard, 
the most intimate companion of Frederic’s private 
hours, was insulted and mortitied in this maimer. 

Frederic was remarkably fond of religious disputa¬ 
tions, and himself entertained so thorough a contempt 
for religion as not to think it worthy even of being 
employed as an engine of stale. Of the mockery 
with which in his ordinary conversation he treated 
everything which we are accustomed *10 hold most 
sacred, wc have abundant evidence in the anecdotes 
related by our author, although he informs us that ho 
has on tlits occasion " selected those which are least 
free, ai'.d wltich ilierefore decency does not prevent 
him from laying before tltc public.” The following 
specimeiii W'ill be sutiicient for our readers; 

“ One day be observed to me, that to all appearance 
God had ever loved the northern Germans less than many 
other nations ; ‘ for,’ added he, ‘ he never soiiphi to make 
good Christians of ii';. *)o you recollect what labour and 
elforls it cost Cliarleinagnc to convert us ? and at last hn 
succeeded but badly! And you know with what ease they 
made us renounce the iiidulgcuccs of lx:o the Tenth ! It 
should seem that God had predestined us to eternal dam¬ 
nation, and had excluded us from the benefit of the blood 
of his Son. Only observe what a thing this final impeni¬ 
tence is ! wc give ourselves very little uneasiness about it.’.. 
.\t another time, ‘ I give myself but little concern,’ said 
he, 'about iny salvation ; have I not St. Hedwiga, from 
ulioin I am descended in a direct line.^ You cannot doubt 
lliat she is loo good a saint to lie an imnaiural mother, and 
to refuse me licr protection; indeed it would do her but 
little credit in paradise to disown (ut own kindred ; slm 
must be posse.sscd by the devil to think of such a filing: 
so ih.it when 1 make my appearance, depend on it they 
will throw wide the I'olding doors, and I shall he received 
by the J<Ucrnai Father as a true branch of the slock of 
saints.” 

M. Tliicbault anxiously seizes the grief w'hich Fre¬ 
deric discovered on the death of his nephew, as a 
proof that the monarch was possessed of mucli sensi¬ 
bility at bottom, although the rules of government 
which he had prescribed to himself gave him a diffe¬ 
rent appearance. To have all sensibility wholly ex¬ 
tinguished in lii.s heart would argue a degree of de¬ 
pravity rarely to be met with: but the sensibility 
which Frederic retained was at least not inconsistent 
with the most wanton and excessive cruelty, as will 
appear in the sequel of this review. • 

M. lliiebault was entrusted with correcting his 
various pertbniiances, and with reading to the academy 
such oC them as were to be made .public; an honour 
at times not a little distressing. Frederic was ex¬ 
tremely proud both of his philosophical and literary 
attainments, and could not bear to have his opinions 
on thes^ points disputed. M. T. on being asked his 
opinion of a discourse in which Frederic made self- 
10V0 Uie. basis of morality, endeavoured to prove to 
him tb^t virtue was greatest when most disinterested : 
to which the king calmly replied, * My dear Sir, ycu 
do not understand such subjects as these.* Un ano¬ 
ther occasion our author was not likely to come oft' so 
easily. In a prominent passage of a discourse which 
was to be read in public, the kii^ had inserted a very 
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glaring soIecrnB whtcb nnr author ventured to correct. 
After some remarks, bis majesty altered the pfl 893 ge> 
and substituted a phrase still more revolting. Thei 
acadwniciaa again remonstrated j the king flew into a 
furious passion, and demonstrated the symptoms which 
usually precerk^ carffiug and kicking. A dexterous 
appeal to bis better tt-eJings on the part of M. T. 
however d sartned his vvratii, and he finally consented 
to make the alteration. 

Frederic bc.stowed much pains on increasing his 
stock of Illtrary knowledge, although he appears to 
have viewed'what be rt‘.id through the distorted glass 
•«f his former prejudices. He divided into two classes 
all the hooks he jpad either for study or annuemeut. 
The second class which was infinitely tlie' most nu¬ 
merous lie only read once: the first was considerably 
less extensive, and consisted of books Ire wished to 
have recourse to, and to study from time to time 
during his life; those he took down, one after the 
other, in the order in which they stood, excepting 
■when he wanted to verify, cite, or imitate some 
passage. He had five librarkss, all exactly alike, 
and containing the same books ranged in the same or¬ 
der ; one at Potsdam, a second at Sans-Souci, a third 
ut Berlin, a fourth at Charlottenburg, and a fifth at 
!Breslaw. On removing to either of these places he 
had only to make a note of the page at which be left 
off, to peruse it on his arrival without'interruption. 
His favourite authors consisted chiefly uf the most ad¬ 
mired P'rcnch writers, and the French translations of 
the principal Greek and Roman classics; for he knew 
kittle Latin, and no Greek. 

But with all thestdvantages of edneation, of a wit 
and uflderstauding which few princes have ever pos¬ 
sessed, such were the miserable effects produced on i 
the disposition of this monarch by the uncontrouled 
power placed in his bands, that to be placed about liis 
person was n fate dreaded as the most terrible punish¬ 
ment. M. Thiebault had a very narrow escape from 
being placed in this situation, and being wholly em¬ 
ployed in correcting the king’s manuscripts and con¬ 
versing with him. The honours thus intended for 
our author were prevented by the, intrigues of some 
courtiers who dreaded his influence with the king. 
Wc might be led to suspect the sincerity of the joy b« 
s.nys ho felt at the success of his enemies on this occa- 
.si<)U, did wc not atterwards meet with the following 
description of the condition of the cabinet secretaries : 

« “ The four cabinet secretaries were necessarily slaves for 
life. The king required them to live in complete solitude: 
they were no where to be seen in public, nor did they re- 
'oeive visitors even niulcr their own roof. The king, it it 
true, took care that they should have a cemvenient honse 
with a pleasant garden'attached to it, and that nothing 
ehould be wanting to them with respect to the comfurtt of 
life; their sti{^d was forty thousand livtes per annum. 
At the same time, no one who could possibly be suspected 
of being addicted either to intrigue nr indiscretion was suf¬ 
fered to approach them. I knew of but one of them who 
ever married r this was counsellor Muller. Hie king in 
offering him the place said: * My proposal quires uiat 
vou stvould sacrifice yourself to the service o£ the state. 
I'ixamine well if yon have the courage. I had resolved 
never to employ a married man in my cabinet: I know 
■you havea.wilfi iuid cbUdieoy I w therefore brealutig an 
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important rule in your favour; this I do lit comequeiM df 
the particular esteem 1 entertain for you, and the iiriMfieri 
suasion that neither your wife nor children will berilCbwed 
to ctiter your official cabine^ and that tliey will Im1(cptj|(t 
perfect ignorance of the affairs with which you vwl bfc SET 
trusted. In a word, you must ever bear in mjw that to 
serve me as you ought, you must forget /our family^ 
friends, and rclarions.* M. Muller accepts^ because nti 
dared not refuse ; his nonination was tfi/ cause of th 4 
prnfoundcsl afllictibii to his whole famil^ who all wept 
bitterly ; so niurh were places of this l^d held in terror 
by every one not blinded by amlation oi^red by the spirit 
of inniguc." " / 

The rigid attention to business which Frederic im.< 
posed upon others, w'ns not indeed greater than he 
imposed upon bnuself; but he was not philosophy 
enough to perceive that the voluntary exertions of our 
powers are a groat source of happiness, while their 
compulsoiy exertion can lead to nothing but misery. 
The perpetual attention which Frederic bestowed on 
business ought not to want its due meed of praise i 
his industry was at least designed to promote the pros* 
perity of his people, although it would have been 
much for their benefit bad he sometimes done nothing 
when he was most active. The energy of his charac¬ 
ter is rendered extremely conspicuous by the method 
which he took to accustom himself to get up to busi¬ 
ness by times in the morning. He was originally n 
great sleeper: it had cost him many struggles to ac¬ 
quire the habit of getting up between five and six 
o’clock in^bc morning, and it was in vain that he at 
first attempted to get up at four, the hour he had pro¬ 
posed to himself. His attendants, indeed, awoke him 
at the hour as they had been commanded; but the or¬ 
ders which he bad peremptorily given at night, hia 
love of sleep always made him revoke in the morning; 
and his attendants were thus perpetually scolded for 
obeying his contradictory orders. At length the king, 
fnlly sensible that no one was to blame but himself, 
and that none but violent means could break him of 
his bad habit, ordered the person who was to awaktt 
him, on pain of serving as a common soldier for life, * 
to apply a towel dipped in cold water to bis face ev^ 
morning at four o'clock. In this manner he con¬ 
tracted the habit of rising early, .T|hlch he preserved, 
till he was sixty years of age, vSM^eindul^ in one 
hour more of repose. 

Frederic devoted tlie earlier part of his morning to 
business. He read the letters addressed to him, and 
directed bis cabinet secretaries in the replies to her 
made to each. ^This ocenpation engaged bis attentioii' 
tilt about nine o’clock, when bis aid-de-camp was ad¬ 
mitted to receive his orders relative to military affairs. 
From ten to twelve the king often employed himself' 
in exercising the garrison at Potsdam; bat tbis«sioicu-. 
was also occasionally allotted to giving audiences, or 
to walking in bis garden; and it was during what he- 
could seize of these two hours that almost the whole 
bf bis literary compositions were formed. At twelve- 
o’clock precisely he sat down to dinner with suejh- 
guests as he had invited at ten. These consisted, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, of literary men, courtiers, 
generals, and such of the princes of Brunswick, as hap¬ 
pened toabe ct Potsdam. Frederic was naturally no- 
leu an epicure than 8 great sleeper;, although Jhe had 
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vanquished the latter habit, he continued to indulge 
in former* He had twelve cooks, consisting of 
Geftlp^s, French. Italians, English, and Russians, who 
had 1^^ salaries; Each of these cooks had hit as- 
•.^st^t; and there were besides two detks of the 
kitchen ‘^ho presided over the whole. Ilis fare was 
•umptuoinr^and extremely well cooked: he drank 
very nioder.l(ely, sometimes nothing but^iainpaign 
mixed with \ tater. He Munetimes continued at table 
till three o’clspk, but often quitted it in one hour to 
walk if the wt. tber was line In the afternoon his 
cabinet secrctaii'ts waited upon him with the letters 
which were to heHigned, and afterwards the secretary 
who was to receive his orders with respect to his cor¬ 
respondence with the literati. At six his concert 
commenced and lasted an hour, and as he himself was 
extremely fond of music he asssisted on his flute. The 
interval between the concert and supper-time, which 
was ten o’clock, was generally spent in conversation. 
He did not hinl^elf sit down to supper, but retired to 
rest alter he h.id seen his guests seated. 

Such was the arrangement of his time by which 
Frederic was enabled to manage the business of a 
great kingdom, and at the same time to dedicate so 
many of his hours to reading, composition, and con¬ 
versation. From this course of life he deviated as 
little as possible; only during his annual reviews and 
some other particular occasions. 

In bis dress, and other private expences, with the 
exception of his table and snuff-boxes, be was ex¬ 
tremely simple. The furniture of his castlft was old- 
fashioned, and his wardrobe contained only a few 
•uits of uniforms, a coat or two of velvet, six shirts 
that Were every year renewed, and the rest of his 
dress in proportion. In architecture and his encou¬ 
ragement of the fine arts, he was sometimes magni¬ 
ficent; but these expences were rather of a public &an 
■ private nature. 

The severity of Frederic’s disposition may in some 
measure be accounted for by the harsh treatment to 
which he was subjected in his younger years. His fa» 

' (her> William the First, bad contracted a great dislike 
to him, which was increased by his own disregard of his 
father’s partialities,. He gave no attention to military 
■flairs, but perfe^l^. devoted himself to the arts and 
■ciences, and raa«ie;ajl of which appeared to William 
mere waste of time. Among the other outrage 
which the tyrant employed to thwart his son’s inch- 
cations, our author mentions bis having paused a re- 
gpectable ^oung woman who had accooipanied him on 
the harpsichord, to be publicly whippbd through the 
streets of Potzdam by the hands of the hangman. But 
William at length formed the atrocious design to 
bring Frederic himself to the scaflbld. The young 

S riiiCd had seen and become enamoured of the princess 
lOne, daughter of our George the Second: he had 
afterwards corresponded with her; and by the inter¬ 
cession of bis mother, William had been brought tO( 
consent to their nuptials. Some sarcasms utte^ by 
George with respect to William having, however, 
reached the ears of the latter, he so much rc'sented 
them as to command his son to break off all corres- 
^ndence with the prino^ Anm. Fred^c, however, 
in this ventured to disobey his fatbert "his ^racticei 


were discovered} he was brought lo i court martiar, 
and would infallibly have perished on the scaflbld, had 
not the Austrian ambassador interposed, and in the 
name of the empire demanded his life to be spared. 
William durst not refuse compliance, bul he threw 
the prince into confinement, and caused his confid.uit, 
the youn^ Baron le Catt, to be executed under his 
window and in his presence. Frederic fainted away 
at the horrible sight. 

There are some cirenmstanres connected wiili litis 
confinement which .shew how soon the human heart 
may become dcpiaved by the posse.ssioii of arWiirj>ry 
power. During his confinement the rigours of Fie- 
deric's captivity wese gre.atly soothed by the benevo¬ 
lence of the linron dc Wreck’s lafliily who lived in 
the iicigfibotuhood of (he fortie.ss, and who, in cot:- 
serjiienre of an nitticrstritiding with the cornm,and.aiit, 
at leiigtlv procured libeity for the prince to spvnd liiv 
evenings .secretly at their I'.anile. Here he found an 
hospitable reception, enjoyed the plea-.nrcs of mnsic 
in which he so much delighted, .and w.as even fur¬ 
nished with sums money imicli htyond witat the 
family could well aflord. We cat'uot think so ill of 
Frederic's heart as to suppo.se he wa.s in.l at the mo¬ 
ment sensible of these aueiuions: but when lie after¬ 
wards mounted the throne, the services of the family 
of Wreck were wholly forgotten 1 Even the money 
he owed them W'as never repaid, nor did one of the 
family receive the smallest favour during his whole 
reign. The relations of the unfortunate ie Catt, 
whose whole fortune bad been confiscated while h6 
himself perished on the scaflbld, shared in this royal 
ingratitude! Our author, on this occasion, attempts 
to palliate the conduct of Frederit, by telling us that 
after coming to the throne, he became wholly de¬ 
voted to the duties of a sovereign ; th.it he imagined 
it was dangerous to sanction the example of disobeying 
the king to serve the prince; and that those who assist¬ 
ed him most when prince, ought to be most the object^ 
of his suspiciob when king. Such are the sentimenta 
with which the possession of arbitrary power natu¬ 
rally inspires the heart! Rather than risque the loss 
of a jot of that unjust power to which he himself so 
nearly fell a victim, Frederic could break through the 
most sacred ties of gratitude, and leave an ind^elible 
stain on his memory. How long will mankind sepa¬ 
rate expediency from justice? How long will action* 
be accounted meritorious In a king, which in a privatO 
individual would be thought richly to deserve tbtf 
gallows? • 

Frederic exhibited to the last the same character hp 
bad maintained during his whole reign: the samo 
firmneas, the same dislike fo be supposed -decaying 
in his powers, and the sai^^e contempt of religion. 
He directed bis state affairs to the last, and a few mo¬ 
ments before bis decease insisted on signing a letter. 

, After having described Frederic by himself, ouf 
author proceeds to describe his family and the trans- 
aefions of the king in r^ard to them. The character 
of Frederic the Firsc, a vain, ostentations, pompous 
fool, is set in a most striking light by a sayiiig of hid 
queen, a woman of sense, wit, and learning. One 
day, I^ibnitz, who was nnder her patronage, having^ 
sent her a memoir on the injfmiteiy littk, ^eacUiCbedjl 
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** Wbot a blockhead is thi» Leibnitz, who tliinks he 
c.in exj-lam to nwj the nature of the injinitelt/ iHtlr! 
Has he forgotten tljat 1 am the wife of Frederic the 
Firstj^or <loes he imagine me nnacijuainted with the 
character of my hnsbaiid ?” 

Of the brutal character of William the First, we 
have already seen some examples. He \('as accus* 
tomed to beat his courtiers, and even his wife and 
daughter^, without mercy. Me was a great enemy to 
every thing which implied refincnicnl, and so cruel 
and abusive that when any one met him in (he streets 
it w’as the gi,t.'>toiJi to inn from him as from a mad 
bull. One anecdote respecting him we cannot help 
extracting, as it proves how pr/rne mankind are to 
loyalty, and bow«^diflicuh it is for kings, even by ex¬ 
treme misconduct, to render them otherwise: 

*• Irritated .it the imperi'ect nmnner in which some 
trof.ps were executing a nniueuvre, lie ran at full p.iuide 
up 10 the ninjor who romiuanded them, and gave him se- 
tcral blows wiili his stick. This brave olFiccr, already .id- 
t.inced in years, and much esteemed bv the army, followed | 
llie king, stopped his horse before that of his majesty in 
tile middle of the parade, and drtWving his pistol from his 
saddle, he said, " Sire, you have dishonoured me, and 1 
must havi; satisfaction.” At the same moment he fired 
one of his pistols over the king's head, exclaiming. This is 
for you! Then aiming the other at himself, he cried. This 
is Jot rue /” and shut himself through the head.” 

The queen of Frederic was a most exemplary wo- 
jnan, entirely occupied with acts of ch.irity, and with 
fnlfilling the king's intentions in regard to the re¬ 
ception of .strangers at her court and whatever else 
was entrusted to her. Frederic always treated her 
with the greatest respect and visited her once a year, 
oi] her birth day. these occasions he appeared in 
silk s'tockings, but staid at her drawing-room only- 
half an hour. Our author draws a comparison be¬ 
tween the characters of Frederic and prince Henry. 
It contains a Battering portrait of both, and yet, from 
the anecdotes related, appears in regard to prince Henry 
in (larlicular considerably just: ' 

" 1 have been a hundred times asked xvhich of the two 
princes, Frederic ai^tienry, possessed in my opinion the 
most of the qualit^fnat constitute a great man. There is 
no doubt that they wenJwth of tlie small number of those 
men who are worthy to .serve as models to tlic rest of their 
species, but who, nd^vithstanding, obtain the f’uvw.st 
imitators: never, however, did two men less ic.seml'le each 
other. Frederic w,is jthc most robust in form, yet Ids life 
was the shortest. Tlie pfiysiognouiv of each was -irongly 
marked and eonsidcrahlv characteristic, hut the whi le he-id 
V)f the king was strikiiigiy handsunie. which nc\ -. tlielcss 
did not prevent his assundng at times extreme severity of 
countenance; while the prince, who was far from being 
handsome, had an exterior that never failed to be engaging. 
No eyes perhaps were ever seen more penetrating, intelli¬ 
gent, animated, and agreeable, than Uioso of the king, 
thoiiirh th^ could so suddenly assume an expres.sion abso¬ 
lutely ternliCr Those, of lYince Ilcniy, on the contrary, 
at first sight conveyed the idea of harshness of character m 
the possessor, and inclined somewhat to a squint; but an 
intercourse with him, of two minutes only, was sufficient 
to produce the contrary opinion, llie eldest brother had 
a ready fiitw of wit, a turn for repartee and epigram, and 
by nature prone to high spirits anil a sarcastic kind of hu¬ 
mour : he was at the same time penetrating, and as it were 
prophetip} possessing in au ciuinent degree yhat sort of 
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subtlety which deceives others, and is somewhat allietf to 
cunning. The mind of Prince Henry d'as of a ^ore 
sober cast, but by no means deficient in quickness; li#Wa» 
habitually a reaaoner, but without pedantry •, sevci^n his 
judj^ent, without unkindnessj delicate, witho^ false-, 
hood; upright and equitable, without harshness or dljei<' 
tion. liis art was the sister of prudence; whi^ confined 
itself to discovering that quality in othersyarid enabled 
him to escape from its effects. Every majf of taste and 
judgment would hare liigMy valued oppo/unitics of ap¬ 
proaching and listening to the king, to wwm they would 
have given their utmost admiration; but#all men of recti¬ 
tude and sensibility would have wished to live with the 
prince, on whom they would have bmtowed their .tfiec- 
lions. The first dispensed delight in the society in whicli 
he engaged with a sort of profusion ; the latter, the most 
delicate attentions and tlie most obliging courtesies. The/ 
were both mure than what is called men of understanding, 
litcy were liMmcd men ; in profoundness of thinking, ex¬ 
tent and fertility of genius, they were equal. In war and 
politics they h.ive both been able actors ; but what the one 
has done, as it were by iiispiialion, the other has dune bv 
dint of c.ilcnliitioii and renectloii: hence it has hajipcncil 
that the one h.is peifornicd the most .ichicvcmcnts, and is 
the most chargeable with errors : while, the otlier, whose 
aehieveincnts nave also l>ecii great, has, on the contrary, 
no errors with which he could reproach himself. With 
respect to their faults, we may with truth ascribe to the 
king tliat of a mistrustful temper, and to tlie prince the 
contrary defect of a loo easy eoiifideiicc. 1 am not now 
speaking of tlicir discretion : the king has sometimes be- 
traycvl bis political opinions from passion ; the jirince was 
never guilty of imprudence but when only his personal 
concerns were in question, because the first was by nature 
irrimble, and the last by nature frank. Both possessed 
considerable iinnghtiness of temper on certain occasions ; 
the king, for example, when he suspected a person of in¬ 
tending disrespect towards him, and the prince when he 
had reason to think the disrespect bad actiiailv taken place, 
('onsidered in a military point of view, the king was brave 
from character, and tlie prince from principle; on the other 
hand, ill matters of social intercourse, it was the latter 
who was kind and indulgent from character, while the 
former vv,is so from principle. I am inclined to ennipars 
the king t.i lianmhal for subtlety, and to Coiidc for per¬ 
sonal courage ; and the |>riuce to Tiircnne and to Ciustavus <*- 
Adolphus. They shared between them, so to express m^-- 
sclf, the characters of Alexander and of Catsar.” 

In the intercourse of Frederic with his brother and 
nephews the most striking circumstance is the tu-.pii* 
cion with which he watched them, bis occasional se¬ 
verity, .ind his jealousy of their splenmd qualities. A'l 
who betrayed any attachment to Henry were marked 
objects of the king’s dislike. All the princes were 
shut up in gar{iaons with their regiments, surrounded 
by his spies, and severely curbed in their pleasures. 
The eldest of his brothers, who had undergone niiich 
fatigue in his wars, having .sustained .some loss in an 
engagement with the Austrians, was so harshly iM£id as 
to have a lingering and fatal disorder brought on by bis 
grief. 

Of the great offices at court many were left wholly 
’unoccupied during the reign of Frederic, and others 
were Blled by persons entrusted with nothing, and 
indeed some of them incapable of executing any trust. 

Of this we have a curious instance presented to us: 

" There was a chamberlain in the court of the queen- 
mother, ^mdil M. dcMorien, who was a man of so cii* 
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cumfictibcd an iinderstrn(liri|;as to be constantly hclil up to 
ridicule in the j^bere to which be belonged : even after his 
death, some traits were related of him tltat aiipearcd almost 
incredilde; such as his being unable to recollect wlietlmr at 
the sic^ of such a place he was the besieged or th?be- 
and whether tl was himself or his brother svho was 
killed in such a campaign. To this M. Moricn it was that 
the Marrmis d'Argens lent the same volume seven limes 
Over ; and wl o being asked afterward hosv 1ft liked the 
work, replied, “ 1 think it, Sir; an admirable prodnctioii: 
but if 1 might speak my opinion freely, the author sonx - 
tinics reneats the same things.” The English ambassador 
requested him to present to the Qui'eii-iiiothcr the Earl of 
Essex, then on his ,gravels, and added, that it was not the 
Earl of Essex who iRid been behuailed under Queen Eli/a- 
heth ; accordingly M. de Moricn, at the usual iioiir of jire- 
sentations, said To the Queen, “ Al..daiiic, I have the ho¬ 
nour to present to yonr majesty the Earl of Essex, a native 
of England and a traveller; for the rest, the English am¬ 
bassador has assured me that'he is not tiic same. ]:^rl of 
Essex who was beheaded under Oiieen Elizalieili." 

In the connection of Eicderic with his court, (hero 
is nothing more conspicuous than his love of solitude, 
of being m<istcr of his owti time, and of avoiding 
ail ceremonials as much as possible. Ho was fond ot 
the stage, and particulaily the opera ; and kept sonn- 
capital performers at a high sa!.sry paid by himself 
His equipage was very little conspicuous j his stud hc- 
longeci to the riding school On the occasion of the 
archduke Paul coming to Berlin to marry a princess 
of his family, Frederic seemed tor once anxious to make 
a nmgnificenl display, and for this purpose ordered 
all the old state carriages of his grandfatiftr, which 
had been out of repair for fifty years, to be new gilded 
to improve the s|)ecta<'le—which lliey certainly did, 
occasioning much mirth by their grotesque appearance. 

In his transactions with his court and people we 
continually meet with some abuse, some want of Iiu- 
inan feeling, to which he was led by the uncontrouled 
power ill his hands. The inhaliitants of Berlin ha‘d 
made splendid preparations for rcc; iving him at their 
gates in triumph after the seven years war, bad raised 
a triumphal arch, See. Frederic, however, bearing ot 
the.se prepaiiitions, changed his route, entered i//rng////o 
at a different gate, and thus subjected the inhabitants 
to a mortification which they did not forget for 
many years afterwards. A verylo)'al and innocent man, 
the bishop of Brcslatv, bad been calmimialed to the 
king, and in cppsequence, had his revenues confis¬ 
cated, and was even obligctl to seek for safety in exile 
Frederic was ailerwards fully convinced of (he bishop’s 
innocence; but as a remission of tlie sentence must 
have liocn attended with a restoratiois of the confis¬ 
cated rctenucs, the tinfurlunatc man was allowed to 
die in exile and poverty. A paper-maker from France 
was allured to Prussia by the magnificent promises of 
the king. Tlie.'ie promises were, however, found to 
1)6 hollow j and the paper-maker, having rejected, as 
infamous, a proposal to .sbaic the fruits he derived 
from the royal favour with some of the inferior mem¬ 
bers of the administration, was ruined by their arts, 
and condemned to waste out bis days in a dungeon, 
where he derived even the necessaries of life from a 
poor creditor who had been involved in bis ruin. 

We have now to take a short view of the most im* 
pertant part of the work* that which iflatefto Fre> 
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deric's Civil and Military Government, nie FredeS 
rician code has been much extolled, and its regula¬ 
tions, if properly executed, might be productive of 
much happiness to a [reople. But where it is in the 
power ot an individual, according to his own caprice, , 
to alter, modify, and .suspend the execution^ of the 
laws, it isSn vain to look for the regular distribution 
of just’ce from a good code of laws. The code of 
Justinian contained the collected wisdom of ages; but 
did this compibiiou of the dictates of justice prevent 
the Komiin peojjle fiom being plundered and abused 
by tlieir tyrants and the satellites of tyranny ? The 
laws of the Frederician code w'erc good, out Frederic 
could, vvnhoiil the fjfar of puni.shment, suspend the 
execution of these laws, or cause tht decision to pro¬ 
ceed in direct opposition to the dictates of the code, 
llie king, in Prussia, is, at once, (he sole legislator, 

.iixi 111 ,- sii^ireme executioner of justice. 

Ji nic'-t, however, be acknowledged that Frederic, 
when ii.it swayed by caprice or misapprehension, was 
more iiii'lmerl to mercy llian rigour, especially in re- 
g.'rd to private crimes. Few of our readers will blame 
ilie loliowiiig excrtioii*of his power, althotigh not ac¬ 
cording to the strict rules ot justice: 

“ A story liiat has been often cited is that of the catho¬ 
lic soldier in garrison in one of the towns of .Silesia, in 
which there was a cha|)ol celebrated I'or the extraordinary 
detniion paid in it to the V’irgin. Her statue which 
adorned the all.ir was orii.iinented with the gifts of her vo¬ 
taries, iiiaiiy of which consisted of the most valuable jewels. 

This soldier, w hen he was not under arms, passed whole 
days in one of the corners of this chapel, edifying bis spec¬ 
tators by his sclf-i'ollcctediiess, his earnestness, and his di> 

\ ntion. By degrees, people were accusionied to seeing him, 

Jiiil would hast thonglit it a sort c?f rriine to waieli his 
inntioiis; so that finding himself at IoiiimIi for tht^most 
part without witnesses, he roblKsI the «iaine ofevtrv thin'> 
vaiuahic about it. When the theft w.is tliscovcrcd, every • 
one w.is suspected; not even llie pious soUlicr escaped. He 
was c.xamined, and one of the must costly of the stones was 
found ill his po.tficssion. 

" He was iinmrdiutcly brought to trial, and the f.dse dc- 
voice was found guilty of robbery and saerilege, noiwitlt- 
stiiiuling bis pcrsisiiug to declare that the kind and holy 
Virgin, touched sviih his zeui, had mirueidoii<<ly niadii him 
a present of the diiiinotid. Tlic sentence was laid Ix-fore 
the king to be signed previous to its execiiiion. l^rederic 
assembled the most celebraltd catholic theologians of Sile¬ 
sia to pronounce iition the following question: ‘ l.i it pos¬ 
sible, according to the docintie of llie catholic clirisuans, 
that the Virgin should miraculously h.avc given away wliat 
had been marie a present to berstlff The theologians, 
though thev laid great stress upon the iinptohabilii^ of* 
such a ntirarlc, in reality so little agrcvahle to the spirit of 
the church, eoiilil not, however, prevail on llicmseivcs, 
considering the question in a general [mint of View, to 
withholrl iheir afhrniaiivc: on this, Frt deric annulled ihc 
scnience; but added, that as he had no | ower to forbid iliti 
Virgin from giving away what belonged to her, he should 
forbid his soldiers, on pain of death,' to receiie any thing 
she might in future ofler them.” 

The luimarou.s dilemma of thi.s qnc-tion seems to 
have been Frederic’s chief motive for lenity towards 
the soldier; and indeed in the vaiious instances of 
his lenity recorded by M. Thiebault, we find the cul¬ 
prit almost always saved by some 4o« mot either of 
himself or trf' some other person. To exercise the vir- 
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tje of mercy, chiefly «q juch occs*iofts, cannot much despotic governments, ihe^ king hlfflielf «rai the rtily 
excite our esteem, unless it be considered as inerito- efficient check, and those who could deceive «hinoi 
forious in a king to be accessible to tbe charms of might persist in the most flagrant abuses of theifau* 
wit i and we account it as a juu distribution of thingi thoyity. He indeed used eyery precaution lyst to bo 
that file man of wit should be spared and only the deceived. He employed spies in every qaarter,^an^ 
dunceslMi hanged. attended incessantly to their reports. But then bia 

Anollier anecdote shews what is every tnoment to spies were themselves as liable to be corrupted aa 
be dreaded when the power of a king is above the others, and hence he was perpetually deceived. ITio 
laws. A miller, h.aving instituted a suit against a laws were both tardilyoand partially executed, even 
Count N. for depriving his mill of water, and having the letters addressed to himself were opened at the 
been cast, presented a petition to the king craving post-offices, or suppressed by his secretaries, and the 
justice. The king commanded his chancellor to have frauds practised in collecting the revenues and an 
tlje cause tried again, which was done, and the same every other department were fnny|tnerab!e. Such U 
verdict leiiiined. A second pel(;ion was presented; the feebleness and inefficiency of an arbitrary cxccu- 
a third trial took place by the order of l''re(leric, and live government, where no one but the monarch 
the same judgment again awarded Qii the miller seems interested that affairs should be properly con- 
presenting a third iietition, the king coininissioned ducted, and where the rest have no other motive but 
some of his secret agents to examine, die facts on the fc.ar to perform their duty. Tlic instances of mean- 
spot and report (lieni to him. Their representation ness and peculation recorded even of his prime minis- 
agreed w ith that of the uiiiler: the mill had actually ters are disgraceful to a degree scarcely cr^ible. Tftef 
been s.opt from want of water, and this want of water pitiful salaries which he allowed liie officers of go- 
was owing to the drains cut by Count IS;. The king vernment, both high and low, were indeed a sufficient 
Was no longer able to commihd his rage: he sent cause to render even their drc.id of his power insuffi- 
for the chancellor and the other three judges, reversed cieiu to deter them from their practices. “ I'licy are 
their sentence, and in their presence wrote anollier, all knaves in matters that relate to my interests,” s.aid 
Condemning Count N. to restore the water to the mill, he of his revenue officers j " 1 have studied them Iho- 
, to pay all tlie costs of both suits, and also such da- roughly, and I pronounce they would cheat me at the 
mages as would reimburse the miller for the losses he very altar.” “ Sire," replied his chief financier^ 
bad sustained. After doing this, he sent Baron de “ how can they do otherwise than cheat you ? What 
-Kurst, the chancellor, to ilie devil, declaring he no you pay them will barely provide them with shoes and 
longer stood in need of his services, and the three stockings*?” 

judges to the dungeons ofSpandaw, kicking them with The measures adopted for promoting the internal 
indignation out of the room. Six months after this prosperity of the country were dictated by that absurd 
outrage, Frederic discovered that he had been misled system of political economy* whose object it is to force 
by a-misapprehensioti of the facts; that the mill had different sorts of industry by artificial methods. Fre- 
indeed been stopt for want of water, and in conse- deric anxiously watched over the balance of trade* 
qnencB of the cutting of the drains; but that the and endeavoured by every means in his power to in¬ 
drains had Ivcen cut below the mill, and consequendy, crease his exports, and reduce his imports. He built 
although the volume of the stream even above the houses, and held out various encouragements to those 
mill was by this means diminished, yeb Count N. was who were desirous to engage in agriculture, manu- 
in no degree to blame, since by the established factures or commerce. He took the sale of coffee* 
maxims of jurisprudence evciy one is allowed to em- tbe chief article of importation into bis own hands* 
ploy a stream running through his own grounds to and by raising the price endeavoured to diminish the 
the best advantage, unless be diverts it from those consumption. He took thejarilit rigorous measure* 
who arc to use it after him. But although Frederic to promote tbe sale of home manufactures ; on one 
recognised his error, it was against the plan of his ar- occasion for example he compelled all the Jews who 
bitrary government to make public reparation for the married in his dominions to'take a certain quantity of 
public wrongs he had committed. Without mention- his home-made porcelain, in the confidence that they 
mo- the affair to any one, he gave private orders to're- would hence be induced to use their utmost endea* 
pift the fine of Count N.; he restored the three vours to bring it into general use. In short Frederic, 
judges first to their liberty, and afterwards to their with the pleqJtude of arbitrary power, endeavoured 
pla«s, without however a word of apology for the to catry into eflect the means recommended by the 
affront offered to them. The chancellor, whose resto- mercantile system for promoting the internal prospe- 
ratioD would have looked like a public avowal of his rity of a country. It is needless to add that his suc- 
error, was suffered to remain iu disgrace. What cess was as bad as the means he employed -were 
rendered this attack on the ministers of justice more absurd. 

flagitious was, that none of them was present in tbe That part of Frederic’s political measqres which 
courts where tbe suit of the miller was tried, and that has excited most attention is his military government* 
the chancellor, in particular, knew nothing of the and this is precisely the part in which we find tbe 
circumstances. It is to be observed that the miller spirit of his despotic administration most remarkably 
rented bis mill from the king. displayed. By a law framed by William, the father 

Ibo 8*ystem of civil administration might have done of Frederic* all the lower orders of the Frussiana 
wry well, had proper checks been provided against were, with a few exceptions, doomed to bo soldiers 
the abuses of each department: bat nerq, as in other for ^ Tb4 despair mtdttid by this dreadful dccreoii 
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Mrhen it was £rst protntilgated, led to the most fatal 
consequences, Those who could emigrated, and 
, those who remained behind vciy commonly disalled 
>^eryselves for service by anting off one or more 
nngers of the right hand. By degrees this despair 
was succeeded by tame acquiescejice, and at present 
the Prussians see the recniiiing officers %ntcr their 
district, and order away the tuost promising-of their 
sons to the army, w'ith oniy.unfesisting grief. The 
Prussian armies are composed of natives thus dragged 
together, and of foreigners, chiefly French deserters, 
who have been pn^ured by a bounty, and who only 
wait a fresh opportunity to desert. Such were the 
men whom Frederic found it necessary to keep in awe 
by the most unrelenting severity. He was certainly 
in the right when he judged that men of this des¬ 
cription, to whom he held out no rewards, no means 
of bettering their condition, could only be reatrained 
from deserting by the most fearful apprehensions. 
But why he should have increased tlicir desire to de¬ 
sert by allowing his officers t« abuse them in the brutal 
manner they did, would seem astumshing, if fear 
were not the engine to which a despotic prince is ac¬ 
customed. The attempts which have been made by 
misguided men to inirudnce his abominable policy 
Into other countries would lead us to suppose they 
were ignorant of the success of his measures. Can 
any thing be more revolting than the following ac¬ 
count of the consequences by an eye-witness: 

“ Tlie dreadful severity I now speak of, at ific time of 
my living at Berlin, rendered a great number o{ soldiers 
absolutely desperate. A fatal and horrible maxim was 
established among them; they said to each other, that tlie 
best thing they could do was to die, but to prevent their af¬ 
terward going to hell for coininitting suicide, they would 
murder some child, who by that means they sent to Para¬ 
dise, whither they should then go of necessity themselves, 
for the purpose of confessing the murder and surrendering 
their persons, and thus procure themselves the opportunity 
of asking pardon of God previous to being condemned to 
punishment. 

“ 1 knew of a great number of the soldiery who had 
adopted this monstrous doctrine. Frederic conceived against 
, it the utost just abhom^^iand alarm; and, to counteract 
it, gave strict order tliat^J^ priest or pastor should be al¬ 
lowed to approach a homiciqc of this description, whose 
crime, he observed, was mom in the spirit of the devil than 
of religion. Thciremcdy at first produced but little effect: 
it was not, however, quite useless; the soldiers could not 
think, without utter repugnance, of dying without spiritual 
assistance,, and feared this privation would more infallibly 
than any other means bring upon them tht^ains of dam¬ 
nation.” 

A remedy truly worthy of a tyrant whose severity 
made it requisite! But let us mark the issue of such' 
measures: j 

“ The regiment of the guards, before the seven years’ | 
war, was commanded by a man of so severe a temper that 
the soldiers swore among themselves to aim their nrst car¬ 
tridges at him whenever they should be called out to face 
the enemy. War was soon after declared; the general 
having learned the resolution of the soldiers, was under 
' ''considerable appreheRsion: on the first occasion of his 
marching he naked so unseasonably that M. de hlullen- 
dorft', who was *thcn a captain in this corps,* veniired to 
animadvert on his proceeding, but without producing the 
daaijed ^ecu Shortly after, M. de MuUeodorff percening 


the Prince d'Anhalt at some distance, hastened toward 
him, and conjured Mm to save the honour of the regiment 
By giriiig such orders as would produce a prompt obedience. 
The prince accordingly Mve orders for attacking the enemy 
without delay, and on me first discharge of musketry the 
genera] full So the ground pierced with fifty bullets.” 

Our author mentions several other instances of the 
most desperate attempts being madebjMhe soldiers to 
rise upon their officers, anil effect Wew'escape. No^* 
thing- indeed ban eyceed their misery, and death, 
seems to be courted as a desirable end to*their snfler- 
ing.s. The following is an account of the police by 
which any attempt *to escape from their miseries it 
repressed; 

“ What rentiers desertion in Prussia, in time of peace, 
nearly impossible is, the order established respecting sojdiers. 
Any oHicer who sees several soldiers standing together, 
may and ought to separate them by blows with his canc, 
especially if they are Frenchmen. Every captain, from 
whose company a solder deserts, is put under confinement 
for n limip'd time. Every garrisoned town is surrounded 
by fortifications, by walls, or at least by palisades: this 
indnsure has within it a periphery that resembles a road or 
place for walking ; here the sentinels are so stationed as for 
one to sec and hear the other throughout. If a desertot 
lias passed between two of these scutinels, and the fact is 
proved, the tv/o sentinels undergo a flogging : in addition, 
the muster-roll is called over three times in the cou;-sc of 
every evening. If there be but one who does not answer 
to his name, the strictest search is itnniedi.vtely made, and 
if he is not found in the course of an hour, the c.mnon 
for alarm is discharged : this is a cannon of large illincii- 
sions placed on a hi^i piece of ground, and is heard in all 
the adjacent villages. This signal assembles the country 
people, who take up arms and keep guard at everj outlet. 

A reward of forty livTcs is paid to any village that laya 
hold of a deserter; and, on tlie other hand, the village 
through which a deserter is proved li> have passed, ia 
oblignl to pay a fine of the same amount. 

'* Such i.<: the kind of police th;it renders desertion so 
extremely diilicuh, that the most extraordinary good for-> 
tunc and the most indefatigable imiiisiry can nlunc ensure 
its success; and the more so, as soldiers can derive from no 
one the smallest assistance. Their letters are not permit¬ 
ted to go bv the post without being first inspected and ap¬ 
proved by their officers. Anv citizen that should procuni 
a deserter a coat, or other means of eflcciing his design, 
would himself be made a soldier, or sent to ihc fortress if 
his age rendered him unfit to serve.” 

When led out to war, even under the conduct of 
the great Frederic, these men contrived to desert con- « 
tinually in vast numbers. Our autlior mentions an 
instance which fell under his own observation, of a 
corps which went dancing to the theatre of war from- 
the hope of deserting; and on their return ninety- 
nine out of each hundred had either died or deserted. 
In battle the utmost precautions were taken by Fre¬ 
deric to secure their fidelity. It was on this account: 
that be trained them tu fire at a distance instead of 
tbarging with the bayonet. There was also a sub¬ 
altern officer with cane in band to every three men. 
“ I can easily believe you march firmly,” ^nid 
Frenchman; you are between two enemies, and’ 
the one you can least escape from is the line of nien^ 
cane in hand, who march behind you without losin^^ 
sight of you for a moment." 

Suberdioatioo was attempted to be pieieived bj;. 
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the most unequal distribution of justice to the several 
ranks of the array. The wrongs of the inl'eriors to^ 
the superiors were hardly over jjardoned, those ot the 
su))criors to the inferiors as rarely punisl)cd. Vet the 
condition of the officers themselves was but a mere 
dignified species of slavery : • 

“ The military disciplino of I’russia comprises dilTcrcnt 
arrangements oipxtreiiie severity, even for the ollictrs, 
and some of them extremely singular. 

“ Tlie king alone can grant them leave of absence, nor 
is it over oljtamcdjint for reasons of tlic most serious na¬ 
ture : it is, tnore’fore, a singular occnrience to find any 
odicer from his |>ost. , 

“ No cause that of illness can excuse an oflicer 
from performing even tin; minutest duties of lii.. station, 
'rims the ollictrs of cavalry are obliged to b(* present, every 
day, when tlicir horses tire rul)l>ctl down at six and eis>lit 
o’clock in the morning, and at four and si.s. in the e\cnin>>. 
fount de Ueiclicnbacli, whose friendship toward me w.is 
crpial to what 1 felt for him, never in a single instance 
failed of being at the stables four times in every day, and 
that before the minute fixed for bis appearauee, and during 
the eleven years he served in the jjndarmes. “ My situa¬ 
tion," said he, “ is a most crtu l one ; 1 never close my 
eyes without Stiying to in\self. To-wonov' I tliall ie con- 
arwnvd fo pass the timaindrr of mi/ life in the fortress, 
without having committed unyfunll: for such is the pu- 
iiishinenlinflicted on the. oflicer who, when uiulcr arms, 
makes a reply, liowetcr temperate, to the eomnianding 
oflicer who even uiijnstly afl'ronts him. If, therefore, 1 
am not insensible or a coward, I hate no alternatise hut 
tliat of com III it ting a erinie ; on the other hand, I am rc- 
ipiiri’d to c.niy my delicacy to such a point as to prefer 
death to the enduring the most tiifling oflcnce, vvhetlirr 
real or only ap|rareiit>, from a friend. Unable then to re¬ 
concile sucli contradictions, I hate taken, refuge in uni- 
formlv preserving delicacy of scnliiiicnt on every occasion 
that should present itself, and, consequently, should resent, 
with becoming spirit, an ailVont from any of my superior 
ofllcers ; and they arc well acquainted svith this my deci¬ 
sion. lint I have still another contradiction to struggle 
with. If I fight a duel with my comrade; who shall have 
l)cen the aggressor, provided the weapon 1 use be a sword 
or a pistol, uo notice is taken of the proceeding; but if I 
fight with a citizen, mv honour requires that 1 should kill 
him. If I allow myself to fight a regular duel with him, I 
am dismissed from my corps and disgraced, however just 
my cause: but if I have the address to provoke him to in¬ 
sult my honour, and take advantage of the moment to 
plunge my sword into his body, the worst that can happen 
to me in consequence is two years imprisonment in the 
fortress; I am neither degraded nor deprived of my snl)- 
r sislence. Snell is the result of the law whieh prohibits 
our fighting a duel with any but military men.” 

Among the other strange abuses in bis military sys¬ 
tem was his not allowing any one to retain coniinis- 
sions in his array unless they were of noble extraction. 
While he was engaged in war, indeed, be availed 
bira.self of the services of all he could engage, but 
while at peace, scarcely a review passed without bis 
striking some oflScer off the list under this absurd pre-t 
text. It is probable that Frederic consulted his eco¬ 
nomical views by this conduct; but our author al- 
ledgesit was from a fixed plan to make the nobility of 
his dominions good for something. A number of 
anecdotes are related of the infamous practices which 
Frederic countenanced for kidnapping men into his 
service. 
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In his conduct to* his officers, the efempanions of 
his wars, the most remarkable trait in Frederic’s be¬ 
haviour is ingratitude. He indeed behaved to them 
w'iln the greatest familiarity, and invited them often 
to hi.s table; but on the slightest oUeiice he madS no 
scruple of afftonting them publicly, dismissing them 
the services or sending them to Spandaw. Such was 
the manner in which General Hrewer was treated 
when advanced in years. Such also was the fate of 
the ilaron de Pitch who had been his constant atten¬ 
dant during the seven year’s war, and who had twice 
saved his life. a 

As to the niililaiy character of Frederic it is too 
well known to i.ted any comment. Ilis intrepidity, 
his skill, the rapidity of'his movements, hi, handi¬ 
ness, bis dexterity in repairing disasters, his prodi¬ 
gality of the iivc.s of his men, his jealousy of his ge- 
ncrals, have often been recounted. Onr author takes 
occasion to introduce in tins part of his work anec¬ 
dotes of several persons, panictilarly of the Ilaron 
de Treuck. The singular adventures of that man he 
ascribes to an intrigue with the Princess Amelia, the 
sister of Frederic. He informs us that the monarch, 
after discovering the intrigue, endeavours to divert 
Trenck from continuing it, .and that it was only in 
consequence of the obstinate perseverance of the 
latter, that he was at length thrown into a dungeon. 
His deliverance was procured by the interposition of 
the dueen of Ilitngary, who was led by the artifices 
of the Pdneess Amelia’s agents, to interfere on bis 
behalf. The narrative is curious, but bordering on 
the marvellous. 

Tlic last part of the work before us is occupied 
with an account of Frederic’s academy, schools, and 
friends, literary and philosopbicaL We have here a 
detail of the quarrel between Frederic and Voltaire. 
Nothing can be mure puerile, absurd, and even dis¬ 
honourable, than the conduct of both. Those who 
wish to see how contemptible men may become, even 
with the most brilliant parts, if they are devoid of 
honourable sentiments, will peruse this narrative with 
profit. 

Among the friendships of Frederic, that with 
Counsellor Jordan does him honour. It continued 
uninterrupted till the deeth of the latter. To have 
quarrelled with a man Jordan's temper, would in¬ 
deed have been a stran^ instance ot caprice. The 
case of Jordan \n however singular. Another is men¬ 
tioned of the Marquis D’Argens, who had served 
him with enthusiastic fidelity for thirty years, aud 
even once saVed him from suicide when he bad 
despaired of his affairs. That nobleman was at 
length turned of seventy, an age at which he had sti¬ 
pulated with Frederic that be should be at liberty to 
retire. Such, however, was his dread of that mo¬ 
narch’s severity, that when his seventieth year was 
completed, he durst not remind Frederic of his pro¬ 
mise : 

“In the mean time the marquis's seventy years were ac¬ 
complished, yet he dared not leave Prussia. The agree¬ 
ment had not, in a long course of time, even been men¬ 
tioned ; for the last endeavour made by the courtier to recal 
the king’s a{fenUon to the bJea hud manifestly excited his 
displeasure. The marquis, therefore, could not again have 
ventmed on the sulyect without exposing himself to ttio 
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danger of the most cruel reproaches and humiliations. The 
uneasiness he experienced in this situation may be easily 
conceived; nor was he at all times able to conceal it. * Ah, 
my friend,' said he, when we hap|)ened to be alone toge¬ 
ther, ' never let us suppose it possible to reduce croVned 
4teads to the class of civilized beings. In vain do we ho|>c 
to soften the characters of sovereigns by means of the arts; 
in vain are they induced to lore and cultivate them with 
auccess. They are lions, and the man w ho thinks he has 
succeeded in taming them is sure to find his mistake: they 
are radically ferocious, sanguinary, and capricious. At the 
moment when least expected their instinct awakes, and you 
are the victim of their teeth or claws before you are aware 
of the danger.'..* Do yon believe,' said he, on another occa¬ 
sion, ‘ that a great khtg can really preserve his sensibility in 
favour of individuals f Let him receive from nature every 
degree of genius, every possible talent; let him cherislt the 
muses, protect their votaries; let his mind be endowed 
with a inousand amiable qualities; let it be naturally ex¬ 
pansive and susceptible; what becomes of these pro|)cn- 
sitics in a long and continual exercise of sovereignty? And 
what are private individuals in the eyes of him who decides 
daily^on tne fate of nations.? What arc atoms to him who 
sees and hears, and is brought into contact with great 
masses only?’" 

At length the Marquis obtained leave to pay a fare¬ 
well visit to his ft tends in France, but upon an ex¬ 
press promise to return to Prussia. After parting 
with them, he was suddenly taken ill on his way 
back to the land of botidage. The time appointed 
for his return having thus elapsed, the suspicious 
Frederic, imagining he had violated his faith, com¬ 
manded all the pensions, the rewards of his long ser¬ 
vices to be stopped. These tidings reached the Mar¬ 
quis on his sick bed. lie wrote an indignant letter 
to the monarch, and returned to France to subsist 
during the remainder of bis days on the bounty of 
bis brother. 

Such are the views of Frederic, both as a man and 
a monarch, which are presented to us in this work : 
a man endowed with qualities calculated to render 
him eminent in any situation of life, and yet, by his 
unfortunate destiny, chiefly employed in rivetting the 
chains of a nation and dealing unhappiness around 
him. 

The translation of this work is one of the same 
class on whiqh we have lately had frequent occasion 
to animadvert. It is not always either English or 
Grammar, and the translator sometimes omits whole 
sentences of the originefl, whether by mistake or 
design. 
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Those to Khich no Critique is subjoined will be reviewed 
at length-.'. 

illSTORT, BIOORAPIIT, tCC. 

BiographiS Scoiica; or, Scottish Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. By J. Stark. ISmo. Us. • 

Statistical Account of the United States of America. 
By D. F. Donnant Translated from the French 
by -W. Playfair, 8vo. 4s. Greenland & Norris. 
Tm history of ^it thing is as follows. Mr. Playfair 
voi. T. • • » 


formerly published what he called a statistical breyiarjK 
Ibis was translated into French by M. Donnant, and 
some additions made, parlicularly in regard to the United 
States of America. Mr. Playfair repays the compliment, 
by translating this ran into English, making also additions 
of his own, and onering it as a supplement to his breviary. 
The occasion is very favourable, and is not allowed to slip, 
of laying before the Brithh public the document relating 
to the translation of Mr. Playtair's breviary into French by 
M. Donnant, member of the Athenxum of Arts, &c. &c., 
at Paris. When M. Donnant and MV. Playfair have 
clubbed their talents on the statistics of the United States, 
we cannot say to oiir readers that they have added much to 
the knowledge of the public. • 

Til EOI.OGY. 

• 

Index to the Bible, in which the Afarious Subjects 
which occur in the Scriptures, are alphabetically 
arranged, with accurate references to all (he Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, designed to fa¬ 
cilitate the Study of these invaluable Records. By 
Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.U.S. &c. Ss. Johnson. 
This /is dificrent from what are called concordances, 
though they too are Indexes. A concordance is an Index 
of the words, of suclP a nature that by recollecting any 
conspicuous word in a sentence, you find in its place in 
the alphabetical arrangement all the passages marked where 
it occurs in the Bible ; and thus you discover the pas.saga 
you arc in quest of. This index is arranged not according 
to the words, but according to the subjects in the Bible. 
Thus, whatever be tlie subject on which you desire to 
know what is stated in tlic Bible, you look for its name in 
the alphabetical arrangement, and under the name you find 
all Ute passa^s marked where it is treated of in the sacred 
writings. We may take an example wherever we iqieii the 
book: 

“ Meehness, its blessedness, Ps» xxv. 8 ; xxxvii. 11 ; 
cxivii. (i; cxiix. 4; Pr. iii. .'14 ; Is. Ivii. 1 . 0 ; Ixvi. '..'f Matt. 

V. b ; xi. ; Gal. v. 2 ?; Kpll. iv. ; C)ul. iii. 11!; Jain, 
iii. 13.” 

“-, Of Abraham to Lot, Gen. xiii. 8 .” 

“ Of Mose,s, Num. xii. 3.” 

'* Of Micaiah to the ptophet Zedekiab, 1 Kings xxii. 
24." • 

“ Of Jeremiah, Jcr. xxvi. 14." 

“ Of Jesus, Is. liii. 7; Matt. xi. 2 <i; John xviii. 19 , 
Sec." 

** Mclchhedec, blesses Abraham, Gen. xiv. 18.” 

“ Jesus compared to him, Heb. v. C; vii. i. i.O.” 

" Abraham said to liavc paid lyihcs to him, vii. 'J." 

*’ Menahem, succeeds Shallutn, 2 Kings xv. 14. Dies, 
22 .” 

" MepMhosheth, received by D.ivid, 2 Smn. ix. 1 .” 

“ Falsely accused by Ziba, xvi. 1 ." 

“ Excuses himself, xix. 24.” • 

Mercy, of God, Ex. xx. (i; xxxiv. 6 ; OSani.xxiv: 
Ps. Ivii. 10 ; Ixxxvi. 5; c. 6 ; ciii. 8 ; cxix. Ot; h. 1 . 18 ; 
Eph. ii. 4; 1 Pet. i, 3.” 

«'... - , the duty of Man, Pr. iii. .4 ; Zech. vii. g; 

Luke vi. 36; x. 30, &e. Rom. xii. B ; Col. iii. 12 ; Jam. 

iii. 17 ." 

" The reward of it, Ps. xxxvii. 26 ; cxii. 4, Sec. Pr. 
iii, 4; xi. 17 i xvi. 6; xxi. 21; Is. Iviii. 6; Matt. v. 7 ; 
Luke vi. 35 ; Jam. ii, 13.” 

“ Mfifit, not to he pleaded with God, Deut, ix. 4 ( 
Job XXXV. 7 Pr. xvi. 2 ; Roto. iv. 2 ; xi. 6; 2 Hm. i. 
9; Tit. iii. 5." 

<* Messiah, prophecies relating to him, anJthe glorief 
of his reign, Is. ii. 2; ix. 6, See. xi. 1, flee. xii. RXKii. 

I 4H 
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fee. Jer. .Txiii. 6 ; xxxiii. 1 . 1 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 2 !» j Dan. ii. 
44 5 vii. 87; Am. ix. 11 5 Mic. iv. 1 ; v. 2 . Sec. Zech. 
Ui. 8 ; vi. 12 j ix. Q; Mai. iii. 1 .” 

■ —. ■» to be cut off, or lo cut off, Dan. ix. 26 .” '• 

“ Mourning for him, Zecli. xii. to.” 

Expected by the Jews at ihc time of our .Saviour, 
Mark XV. 49 ; Luke ii. 98 ; .Folin iv. 25 ; x. 3^ j xi. 27." 
“ Micah, his images, .)udg. xvii. I, &c. 

Robbed by the Danites, xviii. 18.” 

•' Micah the prophet, Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. i. 1 ." 

“ Miikuct, the chief of the princes, Dan. x. 13 j xii. 
1 .” 

" His contention with the Devil, Jnde {).“ 

“ Figlits t^ainst the dragon, llev. xii. 7.” 

“ Muhit/, married to David, 1 Sam, x»iii. 20 .” 

“ Saves his life by a stratagem, :fix. 12.” 

“ Given to Phalti, xxv. 44." 

" Broiijiht back to David, 2 Sam. iii. 13.^’ 

“ Despises him for dancing before the ark, vi. iG, 20 ." 

Whoever has considered it liis duty to consult the Scrip¬ 
tures, and knows what it is to search fur inform>ition m 
them, will need no words of ours to make him sensible of 
the utilitv of such an assistant. I'here is only one attempt 
of the knid, so far as we know, that was ever made before, 
SO long ago as 174(), and that ntjy be said to be totally 
forgotten. There are possibly not 20 persons in the king¬ 
dom who over saw a copy of it. Dr. Priestley has made 
important improvements upon this early attempt; and the 
ardour which this ingenious man dis|>iaycd to the end of a 
long and laborious life to dilVusc the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and a taste for searching them, dcs 4 rvc.s the 
respect of all those who regard these Scriptures as the 
fountain of truth, whatever they niay think of the stream¬ 
lets which Dr. Priestley or others might fancy they derived 
from it. 

Twelve Sermons on Import.int Subjects, addressed 
chiefly to tins Middle and Lower Classes of Society. 
8vo. (is, 

j..t w. 

Reflections on the Causes of Unhappy Marriages, and 
on Various Subjects therewith connected. An 
Epitome of the Law of Marriage and<Divorce, with 
judicial decisions, touching Separation, Alimony, 
the Debts and separate Property of the Wife. To 
which is added, a Briet Account of the Civil T,aw 
and Spiritual Courts, with a new Plan for Settling 
Separate Maintenance without Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ce.ss. By Randle Lewis, Esq. of tlie Inner I’emple. 
4x. 6d. Clarke Sc Sons. 

This short treatise contains an epitome of the laws of 
marriage and divorce, to which are prefixed some moral 
considerations tending to prevent that unhappiness of the 
iiiarricd state, and the frequent violation of the nuptial tic, 
which are so much the disgrace of the present age. The 
work is intended for the information of the middte class of 
society, and is delivered in plain, perspicuous language. 
The ideas of the author are in genera just, and we hear¬ 
tily recommend it to the perusal of those for whom it is in¬ 
tended. 

UEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

A SysteiQ of Arrangement and Discipline for the 
Medical Department of Armies. By Robert Jack* 
aon, M.D. Svo. IQs. 6d. 

A Manual of Anatomy and Physiology, reduced as 
much as possible to a Tabular form, for the purpose 
of facilitating to Students the acquisition of these 


Sciences. By Thomas Luxmore, Sqrgeon. fcap. 
8 vo. 8s. (id. Highley. 

This is one of those short dictionaries of anatomical 
terra, explained by a few physiological facts, which are , 
reiimred so necessary for the assistance of the memo^ h]^,'. 
the present disjointed slate of the anatomical nomencMur^ 
This tract may be useful to assist the progress of the stu¬ 
dent when has a subject before him, or to refresh bis 
memory in ics|>cct to any process he may have forgotten. 

To censure the arrangement would be unjust in the present 
state of tire anatomical and physiological nomenclature. 

An Address to the Medical Practitioners of Ireland, 
on the Subject of Cow-Poc!^ By Samuel B. 
L.ibatt, M.D, ,‘3s. Gd. Murrays 
'I'liis tract is extremely useful, both by presenting a 
number of facts calculated' to do away the |)rcjudiccs against 
the cow-pox, and also bv delineating the cticumstances 
necessary to conduct the Vaccine Inoculation witli success. 

I'OtTIlY. 

The Rustic; a Poem, By Ewan Clark. 3s. 6d. 

Half an Hour’s Lounge; or. Poems by Richmal 
Mangnall. 3s. 

Loudon Cries ; or. Pictures of Tumult and Distress: 
a Poem. To which is added, the Hall of Pedantry, 
with Notes, sm. 8vo. 4.s. 

The Pleasures of Love, a Poem. By John Stewart, 
Esq. fcap. 8to. (ill. 

The Pleasures of Love; being Amatory Poems, ori¬ 
ginal, q/rd translated from the Asiatic and Euro¬ 
pean Languages. By G. W. Eitzwilliam, Esq. 
sm. 8vo. 6s. 

Monody on Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. By 
George Richards, A.M. F.A.S. Is. Rivingtons. 

So often h.ive the praises of heroes been sung, tlwt no¬ 
thing very new can be expected on the subject; yet in re¬ 
gard to such effusions on occasions like the present, we 
ought not to be fastidious. If they do not give the hope of 
deathless fame, they at least shew the public gratitude for 
public services; they discover the estimation attached to 
the man who falls in defence of his country, and by these 
means they tend to a» aken the ardour of other heroes to 
pursue the same course of glory. The poem before ns is 
considerably above the ordij^y ralc of such pefformanccs, 
and displays more animati^ than we have generally had 
orcasion to observe in Mr.’‘Richards’s poetical efl'usions. 

Wo shall lay two extracts before our readeiy, the one from 
the middle, and the other iVtim thd eamlusion of the 
poem. The last line of the first extrM contains a thought 
and a mode of expression so terriHy oacknied, that we arc 
surprised the author should not have attempted to give it 
another turn: ‘‘■And what'rimotheus was is Dryden now,” 
witli its innumerable imitations, is in the hands of every 
one: 

** From deeds like his thp inquiring Sage may trace 
The first foundations of a royal race. 

Monarchs were made for dangers greatly brav’d; 

The conquering Warrior rul’d the land he sav’d. 

I And born in ancient ages dark and drear, 

Wlien laws were weak, and savage foes were near» 

Nelson had then, with homage iialf divine, ^ 

Stood the great Founder of a royal line. . 

But ah 1 could human greatness oiigm bequeath 
To mutch tke dazzling Iustt€ of hU death I 
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C'ould the proud Sceptre or Imperial poirer 
Strike like tlw glory of his dying hour ? 

He ’scap'd the phrenzy of the fever’s rage; 

He ’scap’d the weakness of declining age j 
What Cressy’s sable Hero fail’d to gain, ^ 

• Ahd Monmouth’s Harry sought from foes in vain, 
Fighting he fell amidst successful toils, 

Midst captive Navies and trinmphal spoils; • 

Saw Conquest round him l;eam : saw Glory shed 
Her keenest radiance round his sinking head: 

Like Rome’s great Founder, scan*ly seem’d to die, 

But rose from earth, and mounted to the sky. 

" And yet the s^gh will heave, the tear will flow ; 

The hymns of conquest end in strains of woe. 

Tis Nature’s sigh : ’tis Nature's tears are shed: 

^ We knew him living, and we innurn him dead. 

Not so our sons ; they but his fame shall know t 
Nelson will then be but as Marlborough now.” 

• • • » 

“ Where is the region on this rolling ball. 

But knew his glory, and re^rds his fall ? 

The generous Dane, his mercy lov’d to spare. 

Hangs o’er the tidings with a sadden’d air. 

The Turk, far plac’d beneath Egyptian skies. 

Turns to Aboukir’s winding Ray, and sighs. 

Ev'n on the day, when weeping Britons bore 
His corse in mournful pomp to Albion’s shore ; 

Ev’n then, perhaps, Sicilia’s threaten’d I,ord 
Breath'd the warm wish for his protecting sword ; 

And where the summer’s richest fruitage smites 
Far in the west, amidst Columbian isles. 

The tawny Indian gaz’d across the main. 

And sent up vows for his return in vain. 

" And, trust the Muse, on many a distant day. 
When the tall vessels, on the watery way. 

Bear from the realms of morn to Britain's shores 
Golconda’s gems and India’s spicy stores. 

As o’er the seas in shadowy pomp they sail, , 

And the long streamers play before the gale. 

If, seen from far, Trafalgar's summits gleam 
With the mild radiance of the evening beam. 

The sailor, pointing to the'tnot, shall tell, 

‘ There Nelson cpnquei'dfi^ there Nelson fell.* 

A passing look wondering eye shall turn; 

And the big It^rt midst scenm of glory bum. 

'< God of the fibrid,- by whose divine decree 
Britannia’s Cross in conquest rides the sea} 

Our voice in this triumphant hour we rgise: 

Propitious hear our Prayer, accept our Praise. 

Be thine the glory, that his conquering prow 
So oft from combat bore the captive foe; 

And oh! in mercy may thy high command 
Raise other Nelsons to protect our Land.” 

Maurice, the Rustic; and other Poems. By Henry 
Summersett. fcap. 8vo. « 

The author of these poems informs us that he is an un* 
tutored herd, that he is uneducat«], that he has written in 
adversity and haste, that however he is too proud to allem 
these drcumsfsDcee in catenuadon of hU defects; and he 
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insinuates not obscurely, that he has some hopes bf an ui^ 
fading wreath, twined by the hand of the Muses, being 
bound around his brows. We are unwilling' to wOujia 
sensibility by censure, and most unwilling to nip the bk>s> 
*soais of genius wllm they are already placed in an adverse 
soil. We must however, assure our author that td g.sin 
immortality, or even to aflbrd considerable pleasure to his 
readers, h(^ must still earnestly propiuate the muses by 
many a private oflering. 

NOVELS, TALES, fcc. 

Tales, by Madame de Montnlieu, Author of Caroline 
de Lichlfield, being a continuation and conclusion 
of the Arabian Nights.—A Fragment from a Voy¬ 
age to England.—^I'he Lake of the Swans-and 
Meicchsala} or,, I'lie Language of Flowers, y 
Tols. 13mo. 12r. Chappie. • 

The author of Caroline of lichtlield is well known as 
one of the inrot successful of all novelists; and, what is 
very uncommon, as a writer of novels in the French laiw 
guage, uniting the interests of morality with those of 
curiosity and amusement. The present tales are not un¬ 
worthy of the author of Caroline of Lichtlield. They are 
among the most interesting things of the kind; and thougli 
in the greater number them recourse is occasionally hod 
to the machinery of tine faiery tales, it is used sparingly, 
and there is more dellneatiou of human life and character 
than is usual in ciTusions of this sort. They have the 
further advantage, an advantage which foreign books very 
seldom obtain in this country now a days, of being very 
well translated. We have the pleasure to'perceive that the 
translation too is by a lady. 

The Mysterious Protector, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. G* 
Robinson. 

This is a novel of the mediocre sort, or perhaps, evey 
below that level, llierc is notliing that can deserve [igsi- 
rive praise, and little that can grossly oil'end. 

Ihe Heirs of Villeroy ; a Romance, By HeiyietU 
Rouviere. 3vols. 12s. Lane & Co, 

This novel is by no means void of interest. The inci-f 
dents are numerous and well arranged, and the characters 
for the most part well drawn and supported. But the ef¬ 
fect of all this is almost completely counteracted by the 
strange absurdities which appear throughout. The under¬ 
standing is shocked with the ridiculous tales of marks on 
children from some particular longing of the mother when 
she was pregnant. * Besides this, we have instinctive feel¬ 
ings and foresight, with a variety of such nonsense. After 
all, however, the authoress may find readers to which all 
this will seem probable and pleasing. The lady, who lately 
lon«d tu salute the minister, will give the whole implicit 
faith i and it is to be feared that there is no small number 
of the same description. But this is the reason that ab¬ 
surdity of this sort broomes so pernicious. Ridiculous no- 
rions are thus raised in the inia^narions of the ignorant^ 
and supported by the same means. Hie next rime the au- 
litoress writes, we would advise her to attend a little more 
to the dictates of common sense., 

Hie Hlgrim of the Cross; or the Chronicles of 
ChristobelJe de Mowbray, an Antient Legend. By 
Elizabeth Helme, 4 vols. 18s. Ostell.- 
This is an intetearing story, ibrmed from events which 
are supposed to have taken place in the time of the cril- 
sades. The manii'ers of the rimes are tolerabli^eU exhie 
bited, and the characters sufficiently marked, ^e mattclr, 
on the whole, is sufficiently interesting to keep the atten* 
tion alive, and the work certainly deserves a iavosirable re¬ 
ception. 
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FaUin, Ancient and Modern, adapted tor the Uie of 
Cblldren from Itiree to Eight '^ars of age. By, 
Edjvard Baldwin, Esq. 2 vols. Hodgkins. 
According to the plan which this author thinks best 
for fables intended to instnict children, the execution is 
nod. Tbe brevity and simplicity of Esop het thinks not 
■so well adapted to their capacity. The story should be 
clothed with a greater number of minute circumstances, 
shat it mav be accommodated to the slow progress of their 
conceptions. It should be told in short in the prattle of a 
nurse, rather than the abrupt conciseness of niaiiire ap¬ 
prehension. /f this idea be correct, the present perfonn- 
ance is valuable. The language is not debased and vulgar, 
though it has often more Uiaii the air of infantine simpli¬ 
city. We osvn hoarever it has not always any thing more 
than the air ; and we discover under a ptatrimg language, 
ideas which the author himself would find it*rather teyond 
liis own pitch to explain. Indeed sve are upon the wntde. 
Very mubli of Itousseau’s opinion, that fables arc not good 
artKies of instruction for children. Stories tbunded upon 
the actions of men, and women, or rather of little boys 
and girls, in which the animals might be introduced as 
acting in their own proper char^ters, would be much 
better. A moml truth shaded oatin the violent fiction of 
apcakkig aad reaioqing birds and beasts, may make a deep 
impression upon a mature understanding; but it seems cal¬ 
culated for a mature, tu>t an infantine one. 


^^ughts on Public Trusts. 12 qio. 2r. 6d. 

AIPEXEQN ANASTA2IS j or a New Way of Deciding 
Old Controversies. By Basaoistes. 8vo. 4s. 
Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made 
' easy by means of an Arithmetical Toy. By Wm. 
Frend, Esq. 7s. 6'd. Mawman. 

The mechanical contrivance here recommended for 
teaching children arithmetic is certainly ingenious j and 
itself, and its uses are very well described. But we cannot 
say it is our opinion that it will greatly answer the end in 
view. Wc do not think it will greatly promote the study 
of arithmetic. Our opinion of tanpble learning is upon 
the whole unfavourable. We know of scarcely any me¬ 
chanical contrivance which has upon ex{)«ricncc been at¬ 
tended with good effects in the task of storing the mind 
with knowledge. contrivances for this iiiiportaut end, 
wc suspect, must all be of a more intellectual cast. 

The Case of John Horsley, Esq. late a Captain in the 
Royal Raiment of Horse Guards Blue. Is. 
Stewart. 

The circumstances of4108 case, if such as they are stated 
by Mr. Horsley, reflect great discredit on the oilicers in 
tm royal regiment of Horse Guards Blue. According to 
his account they first advised him not to fight a man who 
4nd challenged him, because that man was already under 
prosecution for a libel on the regiment; and afterwards pri¬ 
vacy united to misrepresent him to' the commander in 
dtief, and to compel him to ^ve in his resignation. 
Without entering into the merits of this case, we cannot 
help thinkrtng that Mr. Horsley was eniillad to the Court 
of Enquiry,he demanded on bis conduct, on every principle 
«f justice aigl .l|iw. % the laws of this k'mg^ai, if any 
man has be^, or ihinxs hiiBKlf, injured in nis reputation 
or fprtane by slaoder, he can sue for damages, or for the 
punishment of the calumniator. The lepsTator, in enact- 
ii» military law, had no intention to take away the benefits 
ofthis mlutary law from any part of the sulgects. Mr. 
Horsley Ms bm deprived of nis rank and pay in the army, 
and d^aded in his reputation : and if he can prove to aj 
jury that these losses were sustained by the misreprcsenia-' 


tions of his brother oflSeen, as he states in his pnbflcalion, 
we have no doubt that he would obtain aifiple reparation 
against them in our courts of law. We think it is s pity 
that military men do not teem aware that the power of no, 
individual to refuse them a Court of Enquiry can deprive V' 
them of their rights as subjects of Great Britmn. Mueb'^ 
good would certainly be derived from an instance of the 
present kind being tried. Justice is to be demanded in 
this countryp and not to be solicited. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

TAeClasm—K* XVI. 

* O ^vrsxMef Iwzrmeif xuroei, 

Antbol. (TTieoc.) 

Sundry poets, and other great geniuses of yore, have 
promised themselves immortality by their writings, 
in a manner abominably vain and absurd. The ex¬ 
amples of Horace and Virgil are trite. Lucan is net 
a little silly on the occasion, for he says, if we quote 
him right, 

Nam si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 

Venturi me tenne legent—rharsalia nostra 
Vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabitur sevo. 

Bentley however, in the Strawberry Hill edition, 
did all he could to condemn pbor Lucan to this dark¬ 
ness. To mention only one more instance, Statius 
tacks on his hopes of immortality, conceived in very 
fiat imagination, and very bald I,>atiu, to the finale of 
his Thebaid. But he little thought of fiartbius, Cru- 
ceius. See* when he said or sang, 

Mox tibi si quis adhuc pnetendat Nubila Lavor, 
Occidet, et merit! post me leferentur Honores. 

Others there are, for whom commemorative and 
impartial inscriptions have been written, from the 
earliest times to the present day. Many wreaths in 
the Anthulogia are of this nature; and I should do 
ill to two elegant authors, or, as I have reason to 
believe, authoresses (from the prettiness of their stile) 
were I to omit this opportunity of complimenting 
them, whoever they be, under their fanciful signa¬ 
ture. The elegant writetv to whom 1 allude have 
favoured the world, already disgusted by Mr. Wal¬ 
pole’s ' Specimens,' with some beautiful translations 
from the Greek epigrams-ntiwoceed. 

My motto was written dffwe satirical Poet Hippo- 
nax a similar inscription, aii^'we all iTnow, but in a 
more bitter Knse, was propdsed for Dr. Johnson. 

I Wasps guarded the, tomb of Archilochus; ivy inter¬ 
wove the cenotaph of Sophocles; and wine, sweet 
I wine, was porited on the ashts of Anacreon. 

'These preliminary observations on death, and 
tombs, and immortality, are the consequence of much 
thought and much ^ief on a subject which will 
doubtless give the deepest anguish to the literary 
world at large, and to none more than to the reverend 
and classical Dr. Noehden.-—* Nuili flebilior quam 
tibi.' He must feel that he is again in danger of that 
oblivion from which ray honied voice for a while 
raised him—to me he owes bis elevation, 

. .. unde altior esart 

Casus, et impidsse pneceps immane ruinsa. 

Yes, geode «sader, the £tt& of all men and all books 
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will shortly hurry the Classic into that obscurity from 
whence he etfterged. But whether, as Dr. N. would 
kindly suggest, his satire has secur^ him a peep-hole 
in the pillory, an annuity frona Heyne, or a pei^on 
under goverDmenf, thou canst never know. Suffice 
ft td^ay that he dies game j and promises his dying 
words in his next and final paper. He owns that he 
is cut o^' prematurely; in the midst of blooming pro¬ 
mises, and the breath of way. His enemies will re¬ 
joice over his grave, but since 

' E’en in our aslies live their wonted fires,’ 
they still may have occasion to conjecture that his 
ghost haunts tlie garrets of ideots, and index-makers. 

Diris again vos, (lira dctesiatio 
Nullfi cxpiatur victiiiifl. 

When lie felt his end approaching, determined to 
make all the re(X)inpence he could fur bis iil-iiature, 
and wishing to put a penny or two into those pockets, 
which peradveuture his writings may have amercctl 
of many pounds, he generously sent over by his old 
friend ‘ A Constant Reader,' a programma, with the 
reward of a couple of guineas and six pounds of Vir¬ 
ginia tobacco, to be stuck up in all the foreign uni¬ 
versities, for any gentleman who would write a me¬ 
trical epitaph for the urn which is to hold his ashes. 
It was to be hoped that bis generous offer would pre¬ 
clude any ex post facto abuse or retaliation. And 
indeed be has no reason to complain of the wit and 
satire of those compositions which he has received— 
rea.ras of cucafa charta reached him every day. He 
will not be unkind enough to produce any of these 
compositions for the ridicule of the world ; but will 
merely and briefly suggest the chief faults which he 
£nds with a few of the best stump. 

Professor Schlitz (“for U twice dotted is pronounced 
like I") sent me, with the elegant and recondite little 
motto of' arma virumque cano,’ four Greek verses, in 
the manner, as he is pleased to say, of the Antholo- 
gia. The lines might be very well, had he not begun 
three of them with an Anapest, ended the two 
short ones with a Spondee, and made all four of 
them Alexandrines, i. e. any number above eleven 
feet. We recognised with joy his ‘ running commen-1 
tary’ as he is pleased to dall it in his Eschylus. This | 
' running commentar;^l,**®®^her with the ‘ index' 
and notes to these'fotfMioes, was freighted aboard a ‘ 
Hamburgh sebuyt, an^^st me thirty shillings in the 
postage. / 

Schweighaeuser sent an apolo» for his inability to 
write verses, couched nearly in tSe stuxie terms as bis 
avowal in the preface to AthensMs!' aHe wrote me a 
very kind letter—Godfrey, be said, was very well at 
Ulm when be beard last—He forgave me all my 
scandal about him: joked a good deal about the pro¬ 
hibition of English merchandise at Strasburg; and 
apologised for his burry in saying that he was very 
busy in rectifying some cboric lines in a mutilated 
part of Athenseus. Ham, he tells me, is not confined 
to London. 

Wyttenbach and Schneider contributed some Greek 
—prose with a High Dutch version—if those Gentle¬ 
men will inform me where their Papers will find them, 
they shall be retorued by their agent in Dyot Street, 
St. Giles’s. • y i 
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Schneider Indeed writes me word that he has falleib 
into great poverty at Strasburg since the failure and 
death of Bninck. He adds that he has neither sto¬ 
mach or ability t(| write verses; and ' that any small 
trifle will be thankfully received.’ I have accordingly 
ordered him a pound or two of tobacco instead of a 
mourning ying. 

I am compelled to return Ruperti’s favour j as my 
manes would revolt at his long e’a or short ti's.* His 
verses are in the stile of one Commodianus, who 
wrote lUpthmicalli/. 

Jacobs and Hnseke sent me a very elegant epigram, 

I was surprised to find they had clashea: but 1 soon 
discovered that it was an inedited bijou, which e.acli 
had separately wishe*d to palm off as his own. The 
plagiarism of these gentlemen would nave annoyed my 
ghost more than the false quantities of that knowing 
scholar Rnperti, who seems to me to be ‘ nobody’s 
enemy but his own,’ 

Hermann map understand metre very well; but it 
is undeniable that he d(res not understand iinantitp, I 
have a melancholy proof of it in my port-feuille. 

To omit the ‘ caAera Turba,’ who started for the 
prize, though last not least, I must take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking Professor Heyne for his kind com¬ 
munications. ‘ Common Sense,’ the dumpy antago¬ 
nist of Dr. N. has referred us to a passage, wherein 
Heyne says ‘ if a boy does aoijump jor]oy at reading 
a certain line in Virgil na ilium a pintarum Itclwue 
prorsus abige/idum censeo. I hope in his own verses 
he would not establish the same law. The Gentle¬ 
man who would write such a verse (vide Dedic. Virg. 
Heyne) 

- . Nobile epos snrgerct ende mihi 

(it is part of a penthameter) would surely be* k very 
unfit author to figure away among the 

* Affliction sore long time I bore ’ 

and the other gnomic memento mori's in our country 
church yards^ 

* Which teach the rustic moralist to die.’ 
however, as I wish to depart in peace with all the 
commentators, and am really pleased with the active 
eagerness which induced the professor to exert him¬ 
self so early, I have left a bequest, to be paid after 
my demise, upon the security of the Literary Journal, 
of a sufficient sum weekly to procure one joint of 
meat and a hasty pudding for the Seminarium Pbilo- 
logicum; and I bequeath to them all my wardrobe I 
leave behind me, after my servant has chosen thre^ 
suits} and a small legacy of the same kind has been 
forwarded to Common Sense and my old friend the 
Doctor. 

1 sent also to the Scotch Universities— 

Missiinus et Sparten, Sparte quoque nesria vert. 

The answer returned me, however, was that they 
never troubled themselves with metre—That Dr. 
Chapman, LL. D. who bad lately gained the Buch»> 
nan Prize Ode, in 'which is the elegant line 
Georgpo, Melevilio, Veleslo (it is a Sapphic) 

* Vide Juvenst Rup. diducet Sxna. Locuitl propiafoet— 
cilia pro cvacbyiii saltern aoa improbatum. 
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was too proud of bis honours to debase his barmo- 
Tiiotis talents in the celebration of a South Briton. 

When the reader duly considers the liberality which 
actuated me in an application to mv most bitter ene-*| 
lilies /or an epitaph, wherein full scope was left fo. 
their acrintony; and while he laments with me iny 
failure, he cannot surely accuse me of ^otism in 
producing an extempore inscription penned by my¬ 
self. 1 leave the dedication, preface, prolegomena, 
annotations, metikal observations, parallel passages, 
and as tii.-iny indices as be pleases, to the care of my 
learned triend and chief mourner Dr. Noelideu: to 
whom I fari^icr bequeath a lock of my HAIR, with 
a simple request that he will not cause it to be sot in 
brass or lead. • 

' H. S. E. 

Triclionous Crinitus. * 

Critirus. Censor. 

Germanis ycspertillionibus Lumeit 
perquatn inimicum. 

file ego, qijcm nigros inter Germania sahus 
Amliit ill Cattos fortiter ire rudes; 

Foriitcr in Batavos ct pergere Marcoinannos,* 

Tcutonas et rapido Mane, Quadosque sequi. 

Sivc procul liello lippos agiture Cheruscos, 

Tcucteresve truces, indigenasve Gothos. 

Albis iibi tardos hebetal sub gurgite fliictus, 

Lustralique ruunt Rheiius ct Ister aqu4!— 

At mihi poenituit plutcuin cxplI4sse Biponti, 

Et calaino Hcyniacam conscelerasse domum. 

Painitiiit penetr^ssc tui cxnacula Kopp!, 

Nouhdcnc!—^li! Stygio Koppius igne calet! 

An^bit eiiin nigris Achcrusia Nyinphaf lacertis, 
llli Leth«us ciirrit, ut ante, latex. 

Ne tali coinitem dedcrint me Fata, precabor, 

Cain inca funereum sibilal umbra mclos. 

Ah! quantum puduit prompsisse arcana Philippi { 
Jucundi, Vef'eli, Furciferique senis k 

Ah! iitinam Satyra: niiht non Schwcighieuser adcsset 
** Ausus Apollincis incaluisse clipris!" § 

Vosque Omnes, quos dura qnies, quos lethifer urget 
Soninus, et infames queis placuere modi! 

Nulla ubi se biKdft transmittat sede Camxna, 

Ant stet Palladio freta Minerva suo— 

Tu niodo. quern primo tenucrunt carmine Muss, 
No^hdene! his lacrymis, ominibusqnc fave! 

Vindice ne linguA Manes turbare Sepiiltos, 

• Sieve, velis; versft parcerc docte uio! 

Tu modi, cum fucras Juvenuni de pprte iiovenft || 

• Having some doubt about the second syllable of this word, 
and being willii^ to conciliate all the esteem in my power, I 
wrote to Ruperti, and requested him to send me his o^nion »n 
the quantity .of the word—I am sor^ his answer does notquadrate 
with my own ^nion. _^He conceives it to consist of an lambic 
and Tsdcbce.. Thus, Marco msnnti!. 

Lutetia black and Merdamante brawn. DoNaso. 

' $ Bninck—secubdum Schw. Fref. ad Ath. ‘ Vegetum jucandis- 
Simumquc senem.' ex meo penu deprompsi * furciferam.' Her¬ 
mann. 

$ Muiiae;,,Etonenses—7* iacalescere dioris’ meau * to awaat vio¬ 
lently when dancing’ I presume. 

B Senunarium Fhilolugicum.. 
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Semina ab Ili^nlac^ culU ubi tarda manu: 

[Porphyrio quanqnam et Scholiis graveokntibus audeq . 

Vel Bryanum scriptis insimulare tuis.] 

Pierii certi contemnens pocula fontis 
i Nostratum torpens in caput arma paras. / 

Ah! Tumuli caveas mihi ne miiiimh otia turbes *' 
Urna tibi tacito nostra colenda gradu. 

Garrulitag nocuisse sold—Tu sobrius esto— 

Ne prsdatricem. Ratia reducat avem. 

(Atnec inest placids talis petolantia menti, 

Copia verborum, perpetuusque lepor; 

Friget hebes, quicquid sapientibus esset, acumen, 

Nec justi: loquitur Musa, coa^a loqui) 

Acci)>e qu» dederim! generosa silentia; laudes, 

Quatenus op^ohrium Mula Thalia neget. 

Dimidid. dederim. Sanum plus parte galerum, 

Dum redeat Domino charta cacata suo. 

I, Scholiis utare tuis, ct inedita promas, 

Hwe tua, nam nobis defuit emptor, habes, 

Jamque vale! tibi, nota tides; mihi, funeris bora, 

Pignora perpetutc sub Styge pads erunt. 

So much for my epitaph. It now becomes me t® 
consider how I shall lay down my life with honour to 
myself and satisfaction to ray readers. 

I certainly should not like to die dunghill, like 
Brunck: and to go about drivelling and mewling, as 
lie did, when he told Schweigbaeuser, ' that if he 
loved him, he begged he would never talk a word to 
him again about Greek.’ 

And Brunck expires a driveller and a shew.” 

Neither should I like to attain the second childhood 
of Gataker; who in his preface to Antonine allows 
himself to have become blear-eyed, and a mass of 
diseases. 

There is a more gentlemanly way of disappearing 
from the Literary world; which however as it super¬ 
induces a degree of equivoque, which ill suits with my 
blunt honesty, I sh.all not adopt it. 

I will give the reader two examples of it—A reve¬ 
rend gentleman and excellent scholar now living, 
who has written a couple of Greek plays, tells us at 
the end of one of them, that he is going to * studia 
severiorathat he is in fact sensible of his mortality 
as a classic: but that he gives up all such trifles from, 
a determination of future intense application to more 
severe and sacred duties. Yet have we lately been 
highly gratified by an inimitable translation into 
Monkish Latin verse of the popular song of the ' un¬ 
fortunate Miss Bayley' by the same hand. 

The other gantlemait, the Rev. Mr. Egerton, pub¬ 
lished an expensive and garbled Hippolytus—He too 
forsooth intended to go to the ' stadia severiora.' 
We believe the ill success of his edition rivetted him 
in his very proper determinstion. My paper is at its 
close.—Farewell! reader. Farewell! 

Crxkitvi. 
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irfOTICES. 


LITERARY. SCIENTIFIC, he. 

F. Mac CxittiM, esq. author of Travels in 
vtrrinidad, is preparing for the press, an Answer to IjAd 
SelKiri^i^bservations on the Emigration of the Higliianders 
to Nortir America. 

Mr._ CaARHoex., the author of Bio^aphia Navalis, is 
preparing Memoirs of the Life oC Ute late much lamented 
ImA. Viscount Nelson. 

A new ediUon of Mr. Forster’s Essays, with conside¬ 
rable alterations and additions, is in the press, and will 
apeoddy be published. 

Dr. Cox is preparing for publication the second edition, 
considerably augmented, of his Practical Observations on 
Insanity. 

A new edition, in two volumes, 8vo. corrected and en¬ 
larged, of Mr. Howard’s Practical Observations on the 
Natural History and Cure of Syphilis, will be shortly 
ready for publication. 

A new edition of the “’MtsiATCRK,” written by Gen¬ 
tlemen now at Eton College, will be published in January. 

A Life of Mrs. Chapone will shortly appear, prefixed 
to a new edition of her Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind. 

Mr. MoRRisoir, of Perth, has announced a new work, 
to be published in nine parts, or two volumes octavo, under 
the title of Bibliotheca Sacra, or a Dictionary of the Holy 
Scritures, explaining the various Terms, Doctrines, Histo¬ 
ries, Characters, Ordinancet, Institutions, Laws, Precepts, 
and Figures, in the Sacred Oracles j to be illustrated with 
a complete Set of entirely new Maps. * 

Professor Scott, of Aberdeen, is preparing a work for 
publication, intitlixi Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
or an Analysis of the Powers of the Human Understand¬ 
ing, tending to ascertain the Principles of Rational Logic. 

M. ViLLERS has received from the University of Got¬ 
tingen, of which be formerly was a member, the degree of 
Doctor, as a testimony of their high approbation of his 
Essay on the Reformation of Luther. 

Mr. Gladwin, of Bengal, the celebrated author of the 
Persian Mooiishee, and other valuable Works on Eastern 
literature, has at length, after a laborious study of many 
years, and with the assistance of the most learned native 
tjrientalists, completed his great Persian Dictionary, which, 
besides a multiplicity of words not to be found in Ri¬ 
chardson or Meninski, contains above thirty thousand 
words with examples, taken from the best poetii and philo¬ 
logical writers, (he Jeban^ri, Borhan luita, and other 
dictionaries. From Mr. Gladwin’s perfect knowledge of 
all the terms used in the courts of law, the diplomatic, 
civil, and military deportments, this work will be found 
equally useful to the young cadet or writer going out to 
India, as to the critical student at home. 

Mr. Gladwin has also prepared for the press Illustra¬ 
tions of the Bostan, Beharistan, Aykr-dancsb, and the 
Letters of Abel'f d, adapted to the use of the students of 
Fort-William College p and he has begun to print the Gu- 
listan ef Sadi, in the original Persian, with a literal trans¬ 
lation, and a complete analysis of every word, Arabic and 
Persian, which occurs in that celebrated work. This will 
form a large quarto volume, and is printing at the Hindoo- 
stannee press in Calcutta, a new fount of Arabic and Per- 
HfdlPtypes having been provided expressly for this publi¬ 
cation. 

Hdmbolt, the celebrated traveller and naturalist, has 
just completed a tour in Napibs in company with Ms learned 


friend Le^ptli ««n £»cA. lliey have in that codotiy col- 
lect^ many valuable mineralt^cal samples for the Royal 
Cabinet of Mineralogy at Berlin, where-they' are expected 
t« arrive in September. Humbolt, who, careless uf pri¬ 
vate property, oeposira the whole fruits of hia-researches rn 
some public depots, fur the benefit of natural historians at 
large, writes thus from Naples to his friend at Berlin. 

'* Being freeafroin the incuitiDranccs of private projierly, 1 
exprat to be able without delay to pay my intendedf visit us 
the interior of Asia." Should this purpose be carried into 
execution, much information re.specting those regions will 
undoubtedly be derived from the researches of that indcia- 
tigable and experienced traveller. 

Dr. DB Wall of Amsterdam, is appoinlctfProfessor of 
Philosophy at Groningen. 

The Teylkrian Society at Haaileni have decided on 
the Prize I'Nsays coiieeruing the Influence of Missions and 
Missionary Societies, the question proposed in 180fJ. The 
golden medal has been given to Al. J. Huafner of Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Ancient Manuscripts. —Since the discovery of the 
goldeii'Maiiuscript of Bamberg, some other uncient manu¬ 
scripts of no small value have been found in the I'Achcqucr 
room of the royal Librar)[ at Munich. Tiiey consist of tlie 
four Gospels and a Liturgy of the eleventh or twelfth cen¬ 
tury in small folio, on hue white parchment, written in a 
beautiful distinct character, and in the highest state of pre¬ 
servation. This last circumstance is to be attributed to the 
order resi>ecting them, which forbade them not only to be 
copied, but even to be shewn without special permission. 
Tn,eir splendid binding is ornamented with Oriental stones 
and pearls, the clasps are of gold, and they are lettered on 
the back with ivory. The curious will also be interested 
by some other discoveries made at the same time, pariicu- 
cuiarly a large oyiix, nine inches long and six broad, and a 
cross, with two ^candlesticks of the purest rock-crystal, 
nearly two feet high, a present from% duke of Modena to 
bishop Gottfried of Aschhausen, on account of Ins pa¬ 
tronage of the arts. 

Turkish Literature and .Science! —Who shall 
deny that the lights of knowledge are rapidly dilTusing 
themselves over the world, and pcnetr.iting into the most 
benighted remons, when we find the Grand Seignior, the 
successor of Maliomet, employing his authority to propa¬ 
gate literature and science. Our readers have not forgotten 
the saying of the •Mussulman Prince, when asked what 
was his pleasure in regard to the library of Constantinople; 

If these books,” said be, *' contain only such things .-is 
correspond with the Koran, they arc unnecessary, for all 
useful truth may be found there: if they contain any thing 
contrary to the Koran, they must be pernicious: At all 
events therefore let them be burnt!” Such are the princi¬ 
ples on which his successors have act^ for so many cen¬ 
turies i and hence those regions of Asia, which were once 
the seats of art and science, are now consigned to w'orse* 
than Cimmerian darkness. The present Sultan has, how¬ 
ever, lately issued a decree commanding the decayed hos¬ 
pitals of Constantinople to be rebuilt; medical schools to 
be annexed to them ; a correspondence to be maintained 
with the riiDst celebrated universities of Eiirop'; and libe¬ 
ral endowments to be provided for the medical graduates of 
those universiues who shall be'wtllii^ to settle at Constan¬ 
tinople. This decree is directed to Prince Demetrius 'Yon 
Morusi, who has already distinguished himself for his 
zeal in the cause of learning, and has established academies 
for mathematics and belles lettres at Konroukesme. He is 
invested with full powers to carry the decree in^ effect, 
and also to establish such other irisihutiona for the propa¬ 
gation of literature and science as he may judge expdient. 
Of all such institutions which are or may be appointed ill 
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0 the Turkish Empire, he it nominated Supreme Dictator, 
with power to uew>model the old,^and establish new ones 
at his pleasure. Wc doubt not that prince Demetrius will 
exert himself to forward an object.which he has altcaily 
Libqured to proniotc, even unsuppoued by the sanction of 
his government. In a century hence, the dark ages of 
Constantinople may be as much a mallet of history and of 
wonder as lh«‘ dark ages of Burope. The siinie edict con¬ 
tains various vcgulaiions for ihc suppression of rogues, va¬ 
gabonds, and beggars, by providing them with employ¬ 
ment. 

Literary Rewards. —The Prussian minister at Paris, 
the marrjuis lyiirehc.<irji, has presented to M. Esiu^narU, 
the author («f the poem intitled " Nnuigution,” the golden 
medal of the Ucrlin .'Veademy, with a letter from the king, 
which nnisi he extremely grateful* to the poet’s feelings.-— 
Several protossrAs of the university of I.cipzig have lately 
rercived, from their government, pcnsioi?.s, on account of 
their literary eminence. 

Missionary Academy at Berlin.— There has for 
'onu- time been established .it Berlin a German Lutheran 
Academy for the instruction of the heathen of Sierra- 
la'ona. The cxpcnces of the institution are paid by re¬ 
mittances from Kngland. The superintendant is M. Jii- 
nieke, Lutheran preacher in the fthurch of the Boehinenites 
here. The institution is already attended by twelve pupils, 
most of them handicraftsmen. They arc taught German, 
arithmetic, law, and geography. Biblical theology, and 
the arts of preaching and catechising. They all are in¬ 
structed in the English language. Six of them arc taught 
Arabian by M. Wnnsch, formerly rector of Zullichaw. 
Four of them are instructed by M. Hoffman, teacher of 
the Royal School, in the Siisii language, which is spoken 
fay amumher of the African nations. 

Tlie Celtic Academy at Paris, at one of its late meet- i 
iiigs, submitted to the. test an ingenious contrivance of one 
of its members, which communicates the faculty of cor- 
res(ionding and conversing with persons of whose language 
you arc entirely igiiorant, without any preliminary study, 
without expence, without embarrassment, or the least 
mental exertions. It was tried by twenty-five academicians 
on the European languages, and this trial demonstrated, 
that, by means of this discovery, a person may travel 
wherever lie pleases without an intnpretef, that he may ask 
for every thing he wants, converse on every kind of sub¬ 
ject interesting to a traveller, and eveix,express metaphysical 
ideas. This process is intended to be made public. 

Academical Apparel.— If we might judge from the 
precautions taken in some of the late edicts for establishing 
academies and colleges on the continent, to rt^ulate the 
dress of the scholars, we should be apt to conclude that 
the superintendants of these institutions were still unable, 
even in the nineteenth century, to distin^ish learning from 
a monk’s hood. At Berne a most binding ordinance has 
* lately been passed which forbids the students of the acade¬ 
my them to appear in any otiicr dress than black. The 
students of theology are besides to wear a gOwn ittsi bands,^ 
in order to recall the days of primitive ieaniiog and piety. 

Dr. Faust, in coiyunction with Dr. Hdnolo, ot 
Cassel, will speedily publish a work, in which they .-will 
demonsuate tliat, excepting the lancet eint>Ioiyed in vatfer* 
nation, att the instruments of suigery ought to be dipp^ 
iilto oU at the oionient when they ategoing to be used ; Bv 
which method the pgiii of the lulgect operated upon win 
always he diminished. In the same work-' ft is recom¬ 
mended to make all instruments .of a blood-heat a little 
before the operation. These two precautions have already 
been pnciisM in certain coses, and with ootidn instru- 
Ktents. 
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Royal Institotiow.— The lectures eommenced on 
Monday, the 11 th of November, and the several counci 
succeed each other in the following order: 

Mr. Davy, on chemistry, 
jMr. Allen, on natural philosophv. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, on ICnglish literature* / . '' 
Mr. Landseer, on engraving. <" 

Rev. Sydney Smith, on moral philosophy. 

Dr. R^ve, on moral and physical history of man. 

Rev. William Crowe, «on poetry. 

Mr. Opie, on painting. 

Dr. Shaw, on zoology. 

Rev. John Hewlett, on lielles Icttres. 

Dr. Crotch, on music. 

Rev. Edward Forster, on commerce. 

Mr. C’raig, on drawing. 

Dr. Smith, on botany. 

M. Alexander Saverien, engineer of the French 
marine, died on the 28th of May last, in his eighty-fifth ' 
year. He has been long known to the scientific world by 
nis writings on nagivation, and the theory of building, 
rigging, and manoeuvring of ships; accounts of instru¬ 
ments for making oliservations at sea; his marine dic¬ 
tionary ; a dictionary of the mathematics ; a dictionary of 
architecture ; history of modem philosophers, and history 
of the progress of the human understanding. For many 
of his latter years he was poor and infirm, and was inuen 
indebted to the cares of a servant who attended him from 
attachment. lie has left a widow likewise in want, and 
very aged. 

Klatroth. —The death of the celebrated Klaproth, of 
Berlin, has been announced in some of the foreign jour¬ 
nals. . We are happy to state that this intelligence is not 
correct. He enjoys good health, and is now in his sixty- 
second year.—It is M. Justus Klaproth, professor of juris¬ 
prudence in the university of Gditingen, well known by 
the learned works which h'e has published on that subject, 
who died on the 10th of February last, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 

Mechanics.— An air-pump of a new' construction has 
lately been constructed at Jena, in SutOny, under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Voigt, professor of ptoic in that university, 
and by M. Otteny, mechan^tflime court there. Dr. 
Voigt has minutely examingHK machine after its com¬ 
pletion, and given it his appiQ^lmn. 

Zinc. —A patent has been g^nted to Messrs. Hobson 
and Silvester, of Shefflvld, for a method of manufiteturing 
zinc. The discovery of these gentlemen is curious. They 
have found that zinc, at a temperature between SI0° and 
800^ of Fahrenheit, is not only very malleable, but may be 
passed through rollers 01 drawn into wire. Zinc docs not 
return to its former partial brittleness aAer being thus 
wrought, but continues soft, flexible, and extensible, and 
may be applied to many uses for which this metal was be- 
.&re thougnt unfit. 

•Pure Cerose.— M. Van Mons states, that if lead ashes 
|lw dissolved in a sufficient quantity of dilute nitric acid, 
assisted by a gentle heat, and the solution be filterwl, and 
.then precipitated fay chalk brought to impalpable powder 
by ievigatton, the precipitate, wh^ washeo and dried, will 
be the purest and most brautiful ceruse possible. 

Rome.— The seventh volume of the Mutno Pio-CIt- 
ffivarino is at present printing at Borne. M. Visconti had 
eollectetl a ronsidcrabte portion of the materials previous to 
his leaving Rome. 
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Ilutorical Fragments of the Moguf Kmpirr, of the 
Morattaes, and of the English Concerns in*lndosttin; 
from the Year lfi59 .—Origifi of the Eng/uA Fjstttb~ 
tishmeni, and of the Company's Trade, at Broach and 
Surat ; and a dencial Idea of the Goiernmeiit and 
Feo/de of Jndosfoii, lij/ Robert Ormc, £i(/. 

To Khii h is prtjixed, an Account of the Ufe and 
iFritiugs of the Author, 4ta. IVingrate, London, 
1K05. l/.'Ss. Orf. 

R. ORME has performed so much towards illus¬ 
trating the history of Indostan, that whatever 
comes from his pen is entitled to respect. Ills History 
of the Military Transactio^is of the British Nation in 
Indostan, from the Year 17-15, is distinguished by 
that accurate knowledge of his subject, which is not 
always the principal study of modern historians; and 
be is one of those persons to whom we are chiefly in¬ 
debted for that minute acquaintance which wc now 
possess, with the state of society, manners, arts, and 
knowledge, of the inhabitants, and with the political 
government, and the physical attributes of that cele¬ 
brated region. We have considerable reason for our 
curiosity respecting the inhabitants and atfairs of In¬ 
dia ; and we may safely assert that we have more full 
and exact knowledge concerning them, than concern¬ 
ing some of the leading nations of Europe. Rut with 
regard to those valuable labours of Mr. Orme, we have 
no occasion to enlarge. 

Were it not that one would regret to lose any thing 
which proceeded from the pen of Mr. Orme on this 
subject, which he had so profoundly studied, perhaps 
we might have attledged that the present volume could 
have been spared. i^\|jfiBdo» not think that it adds very j 
largely to the informai||Hw>r which the public was 
already indebted to hin^^ll^. 

The greater part of the volume is filled with the 
reprint of a piece which Vas already published in 
178'J. This is the historical fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, which has received however considerable 
amendments and additions. It is by no means of 
small value. An acquaintance with the conquest of 
Indostan by the Mahometan Tartars, with the species 
of government which they establish^ there, with the 
changes which that government has ondeigoncj and 
the iransactiuus to which it has given oedbsion, is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to explain the state of India when 
the British arrived there, and the transactions in 
which they have since been engaged. Mr. Orme 
complained that the materials brought to Europe 
when he first published bis narrative were not such as 
enabled him to render it complete j and for that rea¬ 
son he named it only Historical Fragments if the Mo¬ 
gul Empire, He has not even been able to render it 
complete by the additions since made. But, perhaps, 
fdf'autrfb ends of utility it is nearly complete enough. 
We see all that is necessary to explain the changes 
introduced into the state of ^Indostan by the Tarur 
vox.. T. • • 


conquests j. and to know the uninlurruptod chain of 
events in the Narbaruus government of Delhi, is not 
surely a matter of very urgent curiosity. We more 
regret another circumstance, vihich is, that Mr. Orme 
has not continued those fragments down to the period 
when his history commences; thus allbrding us an 
uninterrupted view of the chief eventsVwhicli pre¬ 
ceded the period when a more minute history becomes 
iustructive. 

This historical essay displays abutidanlly all the 
qualities of Mf. Ornie's pen, who strongly exemplifies 
the remark of Bisho|> Butler, that a man who writes 
with simplicity and in earnest, will always write very 
much like himself. Mr. Orme may be considered as 
an author distinguished for good .sense. He Judges 
witii great exactness what explanations are necessary 
for the elucidation of his main subject, and always in¬ 
troduces them in the right place. He affords conti¬ 
nual indications that his acquaintance with the events 
he is recording is very familiar and correct. His 
narration is in consequence extremely clear; unless 
where it is overloaded, as is very often the case, with 
too many details. He is an historian who, in a great 
measure, confines himself to facts. He rarely, if ever, 
attempts philosophical, or even political reflections; 
and of course makes no attempt to mould his history 
upon those generalizations, and philosophical deduc¬ 
tions, which have chiefly contributed to give celebrity 
to some modern histories. His style, without being 
polished, is grave, simple, and concise. It is the lan¬ 
guage of a gcutleman aud a scholar, relating distinctly 
the events with which he is acquainted; but it is not 
accompanied with those embellishments which are al¬ 
lowed in a studied composition, and which are, per¬ 
haps, necessary* for the perfect gratification of the 
historical reader. - He is not a first rate historian} 
but he stands in a very respectable rank, and with the 
exception of Mr. Roscoe, we have, perhaps, since 
Gibbon, none who ought to be preferred to him. 

Another article of which the present volume con¬ 
sists, is an account of the *' Origin of the English 
Establishment, and of the company’s Trade at Broach 
and at Surat.” The character which we gave of the 
former piece is very applicable to the present. It is 
only a fragment, not being carried down to the point 
^t which the author intended it to close. It comprises 
.a period from the year iOOb to l6l6. It displays 
very accurate and curious research; and comprehend¬ 
ing particulars in which we are more immediately in¬ 
terested, the detail into which be is prone to run, is 
here' more laudable. The value of this beginning of 
the historical inquiry leaves room for regret that it 
^as not further advanced toward the conclusion. 

The next is a very admirable piece; *' A General 
Idea of the Qbvefnmeut and people of Indostan." It 
manifests no common powers of discriroinatiqp and 
judgment*' and’^ideas respecting government ex¬ 
tremely profound and acute, It was drawn up in the 
41 
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^ear 1752, while the aotfaor was io lodia, and wai| 
revised and corrected in the following year. With * 
all the assistance from others, which at that time be 
bad,towards this task, it required{ 4 nusaal knowled^ 
and reflection to arrange and frame so accurate and 
instructive a view of the governnietit and people of 
Indostan, a subject so complicated, abstruse, and dif- 
licuU. It says a great deal for his penetration and 
diligence j that after all the labour which has been 
expended to elucidate the government and character 
of the people of Indostan, so very little has been 
added to the information communicated in the short 
tract before us. 

It is divided into three books, Tlie first treats of 
the government of Indostan, and of the division of 
employments and property, one of the most remark¬ 
able particulars perhaps in all governments. The 
second treats of the character of the Moors and Gen- 
toos in that celebrated region : and the third treats of 
the laws, and the administration of justice. I'he de¬ 
gree of information communicated in very small 
space nnder these heads is uncommonly great. 

The Mogul ^vemrnent Indostan is an exact 
model of despotism. The personal authority of the 
prince can reach but a little way; and no other mode 
in this government is known of communicating his 
public authority, than just by breaking pieces of it 
oflT. A viceroy is appointed to govern a great division 
of the country, and to him the same unlimited au¬ 
thority within his district is conveyed, which the 
prince assumes over the whole empire. TTie viceroy, 
again, divides his district imder subordinate governors, 
to whom in his turn be communicates unlimited 
power in their several divisions. These subdivide 
their provinces into governments of townships ; and 
the governors of townships subdivide their portions 
into those of little villages, &c. Each of these is a 
tyrant within his own circle; and spoils and abuses 
the people under him, as he in his turn is spoiled and 
abused by those above him. The little deputy in the 
village robs and oppresses the poor inhabitants : he 
himself is robbed and oppressed by the governor of 
the township, or whatever title 'the despot nearest 
him bears; this despot again is the victim of the 
plunder and domination of the lord of the province; 
the lord of the province is spoiled, and trod upon by 
the great viceroy of the district j and the viceroy sus¬ 
tains the robbery and tyranny of the court. 

“ Wherever,” says Mr. Orme, “ this gradation is 
, interrupted, bloodshed ensues,” 

The other subjects comprehended in this chapter, 
he treats of under the titles of. The Lands, the Me¬ 
chanics, the Arts and Sciences, the People, the Ma¬ 
nufactures, the Trade, the War. The lands are all 
con.stdered as belonging to the King, so complete is 
the despotism. There is something so energetic, and 
so expressive of the odious eflects of all arbitrary go¬ 
vernment, in the two very short chapters on the Me¬ 
chanics and the Arts and Sciences^ we will quote 
them entire: 

CAP. IV. 

* Of the Mechamcla. 

** The mechuiic or artificer will work only to die mea- 
■uie of fats necessities. He dreads to be dittinguisbed. If 
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he becomes too noted for* having aequired a little mors 
money than others of his craft, uiat wiK be taken from 
him. If conspicuous for the excellence of his skilj, he is 
seized upon by some person in authoritv, and obliged Jto 
w^rk for him night and day, on much harder terms that., 
Ills usual labour acquired when at liberty. 

Hence all emulation is destroyed; and all ll^'luxury 
uf an Asiatick empire has not been able to counteract by 
its propensity to uiagiiificenrc and splendour, the dispiriting 
eflci'ts of that fear wliicb reigtis throughout, and without 
which a despotick power would reign no more. 

“ If any nnprovcnienis have been made in the few years 
of a milder adniinisiration, they are utterly lost again wlica 
the common ntetheds of government succeed. 

" Hence rudeness and ineli^anci are seen in all the 
works of wealti) and magtiificcnce; and Milton has justly 
said, 

-The ^orcenuseast with richest hand 

Pours on her sons Bat banc pearl and gold. 

CAP. V. 

Of the Alts and Sciences. 

" In happier climes, the arts and sciences have been 
courted, to heighten the blessings of life, or to assist the 
labours and wants of it. 

“ But such a spirit cannot exist where mankind are 
treated on principles directly contrary to all ideas of their 
happiness. 

“ Were the ideas of virtue, morality, and humanity, 
discussed by such genii as have enlightened happier nation's, 
notions would be soon establish^, which would teach 
men what was due to them—notions which would overset 
every principle and every practice of the constitution. 

“ Who tnerefore shall dare to make such researches his 
study or^discourse i'' 

In the account of the character of the Moors and 
Gentoos in Indostan, contained in the second book, 
not only are the features well described; but they are 
traced with much sagacity to the causes; which are 
found in the circumstances of the people. In the 
short description here exhibited of the manners of the 
Gentoos, no account, of course, is given of the 
strange polity, or theocracy on which so many of 
their customs and manners depend. This required a 
much larger space. The aot^ects are treated of under 
the following titles; The Moors of Indostan, Man¬ 
ners of the Moors. The Politeness and Ceremonial! 
of the Moors, Their Dissimulation, The Gentoos in 
General, The Brachmans, The Gentoo principalities, 
in which last article the particularity of the superior 
harshness of Gentoo administration to that of the 
Moors, is remarked and accounted for. 

The success with which the author traces up the 
politeness of the Moors to tbe despotism under which 
they live, Aiggests so many useful reflections with 
regard to that vaunted quality, and the places where 
it chiefly abounds, that it is highly worthy of being 
oflttied to the view of our readers: 

CAV. in. 

Qf the Politenen and Ceremonies sf the Moon, 

" The dimate and habiu of Indostan have enervated 
the strong fibres with which the TjSrtan conquerad it; and 
’the rode sense of that people is now refinM in their dci- 
eendanis, in a great measure, to Ihe seuibiUty of the-Z.i- 
dtans. 

** I must apologize for reminding the reader so often, of 
the of ikveiy wfekh tuMins throughout ladoa* 
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tan ; without canying thia idea continually with us, it h 
imponible to fortn any idea of these i^euple. 

*' That tribute of obedience which a man pays to his 
superior, he naturally exacts from his inferior; and where 
< ^ly man is obliged to pay, and expects to receire, t|us 
*^obeai^e, it is natural that a check should be put to all 
outwM^indccorum. If to this we join the idea of a peo- 
ple in whom subtilty has been substituted to impetuous 
manners, we shall not wonder to see them beeome vastly 
polite. It is destroying the natuse of things, for any more 
than one or two persons in any assembly, to be oil' ilicir 
guard in the point of ceremonial or behaviour. 

" We find, therefore, amongst the Moors, the cere¬ 
monies of outward manners carried to a more refined pitch 
t^ii in any other part of the world, exciting (Miina. 
These manners are Itecomc a fundamental of their educa¬ 
tion, as without them a man woidd, instead ot making 
his fortune, be liable to lose his head. 

" An uncivil thing is never said amotigst equals; the 
most extravagant adulation, both of gesture and words, is 
lavished upon the superior. The grandee is seated in his 
Durbar, where all who approach to pay their respects arc 
ranged according to their respective degrees of station or 
favour. All is attention to his countenance: if he asks a 
question, it is answered with the turn that will please him : 
if he asserts, all applaud the truth: does he contradict, 
all tremble: a multitude of domesticks appear in waiting, 
as silent and immovable as statues. This is the ceremo¬ 
nial of paying court. I speak not of the Durbar as the 
tribunal of justice : there injuries must cry aloud, or will 
not be heard. 

By the experience which they have had of Kuro|)eans, 
they deny us all pretensions to politeness. Our familiarities 
a|>|>ear shocking to their notions of awe and re|pcct; our 
vivacities quite ridiculous to their notions of solemnity. 1 
shall be pardoned for giving an instance of this. 

" The gentlemen of one of tlie European factories in 
Bengal, w'cre invited to see the ceremony of a sacred day 
at the Nabob’s palace, where all the great meu of the city 
were to be assembled. The Europeans were placed near 
the Nabob's person. The scene was in a large area of the 
palace; in the middle of which, directly ofiposite to the 
Nabob, a fountain was playing. The Moors who entered, 
approached no nearer than just before the fountain ; -there 
made obeisance, and then retired to their seats. A man 
of some distinction add^ a ,step or two too much to his 
retreating bow, and full DVkwards into the cistern of the 
fountain. 1 question whether half the foreign ambassa¬ 
dors of any court in Europe, could have suppressed their 
mirth on such an occ-ision; our foreign visitors hurst into 
repeated peals of laughter, and Bung themselves into all 
the attitudes which usually accompany the excess of it. 
Not a muscle was chang^ in the countenance of any 
other jiersoii in the assembly. The unlucky man went out 
with great composure, tocnange hia raiment; and all the 
attention of the company was ciiverted fiom him upon the 
boisterous mirth of the strangers, which bdCame teat mat^ 
ter of astonishment to these nice observers of decorum. 

" The deputies of an European wsUlement on the coast 
of Coromandel, arrived at tne camp of Nazirjing, late 
Siibah of the sonthern provinces, wno liad at that time 
occasion for the services of their presidency. In stipulat¬ 
ing the ceremonies of their audience, th^ insisteri that 
tiiey could nm sit cross-legged upon the ground, without 
being crampctl: it was answerM, tliat they could not be 
admitted to sit upon r^tufs . (according to the European 
custom) in the presence of a prince of Naziijiug’s dignity: 
'as,' according to their customs, no inferior conra be pla^d 
on a seal raised higher than that on which, his superior was 
seated. The deputies then desired that a hole might be dug 
in the ground of the tent, iB which they might ^ut theu 


legs without injuring the dignity of that prince. This wa# 
granted, to the no small astonishment of all present, that 
these gentlemen should chusc, on such an occasion, to 
■(apear in a situation which amongst the Moors is a punish¬ 
ment for misdemeanors committed by the lower clkss of 
people. It had just the same ellect u{)on them, as upon 
us would have the request of a stranger, who at such an 
introductionishould desire, instead of .x chair, to be set in 
a pair of stocks. 

" The Moors are much attaclieil to such Europeans as 
comply easily svith the solemnit\ and ceremonies of their 
inantiers; and nothing revolts them sooner than a con¬ 
tempt of their customs. 

" Persons of distinction have been knowB, through a 
sense of shame to make away with themselves, after havitig 
ronnnitted r.n involiinfttry indecorum in the presence of 
their superiors. Need 1 s-xy any thing thing more of their 
notions ot behaviour atid decorum ?" 

With regard to the laws, and the administration of 
justice in Indostan, which are treated of in the third 
book, it is plain that a government, the soul and 
body 6f which is the will of one man, can admit of 
no incontrovertible laws. Besides, the Tartars who 
established that government weie too rude to have 
any idea of a code of general rules for ascertaining 
the rights of individuals. The impressions, however, 
of custom and religion, operating both upon tlic 
lords and slaves of Indostan, have established certain 
modes of policy which arc observed with wonderful 
regularity. To detail tlicse with any accuracy would 
be so endless and impossible a task that Mr. Orme is 
a great deal too wise, and too far removed from all 
infection of puppyism to attempt it. Every province 
of Indostan has fifty sects ot Gentoos; and every 
sect adheres to difierent observances. Had a man 
fifty lives to devote to the learnin^of these, he would 
still remain ignorant of three fourths of them. * The 
object of Mr. Orme, therefore, is merely to give a 
general idea of the sources of civil aud criminal 
cases, and of the methods of process by which they 
are adjudged. 

The following account of the circumstances at¬ 
tending the decision, is worthy of particular remark; 

" No man is refused access to the Durbar, or seat of 
judgment; which is Sxposed to a large area, capable of 
containing the multitude: here justice, or the appearance 
of it, is adiniiiialered upon all but festival days, by the 
Duan, if the Nabob is absent; or by a deputy, in the ab¬ 
sence of the Duan. 

" The plaiiitifT discovers himself by crying aloud. Jus¬ 
tice ! Justice! until attention is given to his importunate 
clainours. He is then ordered to be silent, and to advance 
before his judge; to whom, after having prostrated him-* 
self, and made his ofleriug of a piece of money, he tells 
his story in the plainest inanucr, with great humility of 
voice and gesture, and without any of those oratorical 
embellishments which compose an art in freer nations. 

" The wealth, the consequence, the interest, or the 
address of the party, become now the only coiisideration.s. 
He visits his judge in private, and gives the jar of oil: his 
adversary bestows the hog, which creaks it. The friends 
>who can inflwn^e, intercede; and, executing where the 
case is so inanues^ proved as to brand ttie failure of re¬ 
dress with glari»(f{nfamy (a restraint which human nature 
is bom to Kvereniej the value of the bribe ascc^ins the 
justice of t^e eaoM. 

This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger should 
enqulK, how much it would cost him to recover a jusi 

4 1 2 
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/lebt from a creditor who evaded paytnent, he would every 
wficrc receive the same answer~tlie government will keep 
one fourth and give you the rest. 

“ Still the forms of justice subsist: .witnesses arc heard ^ 
but bvow-hcatcu and removed, proofs fef writing produced} 
hut deemed forgeries and rejected, until the way is cleared 
for a decision, which becomes totally m partially favour¬ 
able, in proportion to the methods which nai|g been used 
to render it such ; hut still with some attention to the con¬ 
sequences of a judgment, whieli would he of too flagrant 
itiiquity not to produce universal detestation and rescni- 
inent. 

“ The quickness of decisions which prevails in Indostaii, 
as well as irt all other despotic governments, ought no 
longer to he admire:!. Ai soon as the judge is ready, cvcr\ 
thing that is necessary is ready: there are no tedious briefs 
of ciscs, no varittsis mter[)reiatioiis of an inflnity of laws, 
oo nu-tliodi/.ed forms, and no harangues to keep the parties 
longer in suspense. 

“ Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the mi¬ 
series of tliesc people with the presence of a righteous 
judge. The vast reverence atid reputation which such hate 
acquired, arc but loo melancholy a proof of the infre¬ 
quency of such a character. The history of their judg¬ 
ments and decisions is trausmittetl down to posterity, and 
is quoted with a visible complacency on every occasion. 
Stories of this nature supply the place of proverbs in the 
conversations of all the people of Indostan, and are applied 
by them with great propriety.” 

We are not however to agree with Mr. Orme that 
because the injustice and oppression of an Indian 
judge is attended with great dispatch, the delays and 
abuses of the forms of law arc no evil. They are an 
evil of exactly the same kind, though far from the 
same degree, as the odious injustice of the Duan; 
and to their extent equally an object of indignation 
and sorrow. This‘is a species of sophism of which 
the bhsest use is so often m.'ide, that we are sorry it 
should have received any sanction from so wise and 
good a man as Mr. Orme. It is one of the most 
usual resources of the advocates of tyranny, to avail 
themselves of some of the results of despotism to 
throw odium upon the noblest atlempts«to improve the 
condition of humanity. It would be easy to produce 
innumerable instances of oppressiqn and cruel injus¬ 
tice, arising from the delays and abuses in the forms 
of law, which would bear to stand in comparison 
with almost any iujustice of the most lawless judge. 

After treating of the monstrous abuse of the forms 
of justice in the government of Indostan, the author 
gives the following “ general idea of the oppiession 
of tlie government: 

• CAP. IX. 

General Idea of the Oppression of the Government. 

“ Imitation has ronveyed tlte unhappy system of op¬ 
pression which prevails in the government of Indostan 
tiironghout till ranks of the people, from the higliest even 
to the lowest subject of the empire. Every head of a 
village calls his habitation the lJurbar, and plunders of 
their meal and roots the wretches of his precinct: from 
him the ^mindar extorts the small pittance of silver, 
which his pesiurious tyranny has scraped together: the 
Phoiisdar 8eixt;s upon the gwtitest share pf the Zemindar's 
collections, and then secures the favouf of his Nabob by 
voluntary contributions, whicli leave him not possessed of 
the half of his rapines and exactions; the Naoob fixes bis 
rapacious eye on every portion of wealth which appears in 


his province, and never fails to carry oft' part of it; by lai^ 
deductions from these acquisitions, lie pufehases security 
from bis superiors, or maintains it against them at the ex- 
pence of a war. 

‘I Subject to such oppressions, property in Indostan is , 
seldom seen to descend to the third generation.” 

The last article in this collection is a shovf tract, 
endeavouring to account for the “ Efteniinacy of the 
inhabitants of Indostan.” There is nothing very ori¬ 
ginal in this inquiry ; fliough several of the particu¬ 
lars are well traced. 

We have not as yet taken any notice of the article 
with which the volume bcgitis, entitled, Memoirs 
of the Lite and writings ot the aufhor." It is by no 
means worthy of the subject. It is one of the hasty, 
imperfect things, which we have so often obtruded 
upon us as the live-, of eminent men, and which, as 
on the present occasion, manifest but little knowledge 
either of human nature, and literatuic in general, or 
of the life, attainments, and performances of the 
individual in question. 


fl^ar in Disguise; Or the Irauds ot'the Neutral Flags. 

Sro. pp.'tlj- 4*. bW. Imik/oh, KSOo. Ilatehard. 

The fact to which the author endeavours to direct 
the attention of the public is this: That by the ships 
of the neutral nations the trade between Frauefe, and 
her West India colonies is carried on to a very great 
extent. His object, in the first place, is to prove this 
fact, which he thinks enough to rouse the utmost in¬ 
dignation of every man who takes any interest in the 
prosperity of Great Britain. He is, however, at great 
pains in the next place to prove, that it is productive 
of great injury to this conutty. He endeavours also 
to prove, that Great Britain might put an end to such 
ptactices without being guilty of any itijusticc toward 
the neutral nations. And in the last place, he under¬ 
takes to prove, that she might put an end to them 
without incurring any dangers, or disadvantages of a 
diflerent sort, which could at all form a counter-ba¬ 
lance to the evils w'hicb at present arise from permit¬ 
ting them. 

I'his subject involves one of those questions which 
are always in danger of being decided by the vulgar 
passions, rather than by sound and comprehensive 
inquiry. It therefore deserves that we should contri¬ 
bute our part in calling to It the attention of those 
who will judge of it more by their reason, than by 
their wrath, or their avarice. ' . . 

We think the author succeddsbio establishing to a 
certain extent his first proposition. He proves, what 
indeed will b# easily admitted, that a very considerable 
trade is carried on wilhlbe French West India islands, 
by means of the netVtral'^ags. He wants to make it 
appear an enormous trade. Here, indeed, the proof 
is rather scanty. However, he shews it to be greater 
than, we dare say, many persons imagine. He ex¬ 
plains, with great zeal and prolixity, how this fraudu¬ 
lent trade is conducted} and by what injudicious re¬ 
laxations of our former maxims in regard to neutral 
flags, an opportunity for it is affotded. To thnse^ho 
want minute information on these topics we ^rmly 
[Ccommend the present tract. They are clearly and 
^ly ill|tstrajed. ^ 
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When the war with the French revolution broke 
out, the order*from our government w:« “ to capture 
all vessels having the produce of the West India 
/ielandson board." This produced the loudest complaints 
on the part of the Americans, trom whom the g<lods 
Wtiiab they had bought at those i.slands. and were car¬ 
rying mome for their own consumption, weie thus 
ravished. It appeared to our o« ii gov ernment so 
great an injustice, tiiat the oj;der w.is rjui kly altered; 
and it was next ordained, “ that of the ves-els, laden 
with the prodi'ce of the French West India islands, 
such only as were corning directly from any port of 
the said islands to Europe should be la.stul prize." 
This saved the Ahiericans; but then it exposed the 
European neutral ships to tlie same ill usage. These, 
when bringing home for the consumption of the coun¬ 
tries to wliich they belonged the goods they had 
bought in the French islands, were captured, and thus 
sustained the same injury from which wo had exempted 
the Americans. To this evil a simil.ir remedy was 
applied: and it was now appointed, that all ships 
laden with the produce of the French West India 
islands, and going to any port of the country to which 
they might belong, or toany|>oit in Great Britain, 
should be exempt from capture." It is upon this last 
regulation that matters are now conducted, except in 
so f.rr as regards a few particulars, and the indulgence 
of coming to any port in Great Britain, whicli is taken 
Irutii the neutrals. And it is by means of the facilities 
thus afforded, that the neutrals carry on that trade 
wliich gives the author so much indignatioi^ 

It is pretty evident that this business has been con¬ 
ducted on the part of our government under rather 
too great lack of knowledge. It appears that they 
weie never able to foresee the effect of any regulation 
before it was applied; and thus were obliged always 
to alter their regnlaiions when on trial they were 
found not to do. It is no little prai.se, however, to be 
ready to correct one's error. Yet errors in affairs of 
this sort are never void of consequences. The aliena¬ 
tion, created by the seventies we afterwards thought 
proper to correct, is not yet annihilated. 

It is needless for us to accompany the author in his 
long ex|>osiiiun of the modfl- in which the neuiraU 
contrive, under the above regulations, to carry on the 
trade of the Fiench West India islands, not only foi 
their own consumption, but even for that ot Hrance, 
or any other country. , The Americans, for example, 
carry the produce French islands, first to Ame¬ 

rica, and thence, bj^rocuring fresh dticumeiit'’, ac¬ 
quire a fraudulent right to carry it unmolested to any 
other part of the world the* please. * Similar con¬ 
trivances are equally avail(il^ to the other neutral 
nations; and thus, while'business ot our West 
India islands is subject to all the disadvantages of a 
war risk, that of the French islands is carried on free 
from any such inconvenience. 

Our author treats ot the right we have to put an 
end to the train by which this advantage is gained to 
our enemy. This is an injury which we are entitled 
to inflict upon that enemy, without regarding any col¬ 
lateral ’injury which it may bring to any neutral na¬ 
tion. Tliese islands are tortilied places of the enemy 
which we have invested, agd which we vysh tfi starve 


out. We are entitled to cut off any commnnicaltoff 
with any nation which supplies them with the means 
of holding out; nay, we are entitled to regard as hos¬ 
tile whomsoever find affording them such ipeans. 
This argument we think perfectly conclusive. With 
regard to the abstract right there can be no doubt. 

'I he qn^tion of policy, however, is, to say the least 
of it, not quite so clear; and, as mischance would 
have it, it is the question of policy which is here of 
chief, if not of sole concern. 

Nothing is more peculiar and extraordinary than 
our present situation with regard to the ocean. It is 
altogether new; and of course establishes new duties 
and new relations. ^ The nature of these duties and 
relations must be studied in that of |ho circumstances 
Horn which they spring; and those who look for it in 
old maxims a*nd practices are among the number of 
those whose blunt discernment is always confounding 
riissimilar things, but who, by their numbers, noise, and 
condiwon have almost always too much influence in 
directing the affairs of the world. 

So extended upon the ocean are at this time the in¬ 
terests of Great Brita'iti, and so sweeping her power, 
that were she to lay it down to herself as a rule, ri¬ 
gidly to scrutinize and challenge every instance in 
which the interests of the enemy may be promoted by 
neutral navigation, she must go a great way to put an 
end to the maritime commerce of every other nation 
upon the face of the earth. To produce evils of this 
magnitude to secure her own interests, is what the 
magnanimity of Great Britain would prevent her from 
thinking of. But if it did not, she could never realize 
her project. She would then become that unnatural, 
political monster, who.se iiiteresj^ being adverse to 
that of all other political beings, they would bewailed 
upon to unite together, to take her out of the way; 
in like manner as the members of a particular society • 
take out of the way, by the courts of justice, an in¬ 
dividual whose character and conduct has become ad¬ 
verse to the intere.sts of tlu; whole. But since both 
the virtues antf the interests of Great Biitain thus pre¬ 
vent her from acting up to the height of what the ab¬ 
stract right of pi%venting the interests of her enemy 
from being promoted by neutral navigation mav seem 
to admit; what are the limits she ought to presen bo 
to herself? What is the just medium? Where is the 
point at which liberal concession to the interests of 
neutrals should stop, and give way to a rigid guar¬ 
dianship of her own interc.sls > and at which ihe rigid 
guardianship of her own mtcrcals shouid stop and ad¬ 
mit a liberal concession to the interests ot neutr.ils ? " 

In all particular cases, the practical sagacity oi the 
enlightened statesman who has all the cimimstances 
before him can alone decide this question right. But 
that statesman is not enlightened who is nor aided on 
such occasions by the maxims ai-d iule.s with which 
general speculation could provide him Our author, 
to whom the task belonged of furni-liing these rules, 
has entirely omitted them; and our present, duty per¬ 
mits us to offer only a tew very genet al t|t;Atghts. 

It is abuodgntly plain that llie neutr^k'lhem«elves 
will always tiK the line of equitable conebssiowconsi¬ 
derably oh their own side of the just boundary. Their 
strong sense of their own interests, and their weak ' 
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#ense of those of nay other cotiniry, will always lead nation which thinks its rights infringed by another, 
them to desire their own to be better secured, than its should never, in the first instance, publish arbitrary 
interests. It would be wrong, therefore, to Jay it and self-dictated orders to remedy this. It sbonid, in 
down as a rule, to satUji/ them by concession. * the most friendly and candid spirit lay the injury i<t 
But, on the other hand, it is e(|ually plain, that this sustains before that nation, desire its advice toward ’ 
other country, be it what it may, as it is Great Bri- the discot cry of some means, agreeable to bot^-pal- 
tain in the present instance, naturally ot^rstretches ties, f(»r preventing the evil, and preserving aM im- 
her pretensions too) and establislies the line of the proving thyir mutual friendship; and they should sit 
due guardianship of her own interests considerably on down together in amici^le deliberation for that great 
her own side of the middle and just boundary. There* object. By the first practice the nation is offended, 
fore, a wise statesman ought to be equally on his hurt, and roused not to yield an article. By the ap- 
guard against being misled by the rude and selfish peal to its justice and generosity in the latter instance, 
claims with *»vliich the minds of the great body of his if accompauied hy real proofs of a desire to make 
counirymen are so apt to be filled; lest in a case every reasonable concession, it will*aImost always de- 
wheie it is his duty to balance interests, he mistake, sire to exhibit a similarly honourable conduct. Not- 
with the vulgar,*lhe light scale for the heavy one. withstanding the evidence there appears to us that 
There is anotlier rule almost equally obvious, and such happy consequences would flow from this pro- 
confirmed botlj by reason and experience, by which cedure, we are obliged to confess that the statesmeo' 
the statesman ought to be guided on the present oc- of this country have almost uniformly of late pro- 
casion. It is this : that more is almost always gained ceeded upon ti;c arbitrary, self-dictating, and offensive 
by generosity than pusillanimity in all the dispuics of scheme. 

friendly nations. It is almost always belter to possess To most of the above maxims the strain of the 
the favour wliicb is obtained b)»relaxing a little in the pamphlet before us is directly adverse. It is vehe- 
adjustment of disputed rights, than to gain the matter mently for our acting up to the rigour of our abstract 
contended for, and to lose the favour. This, however, right in preventing all interference with our West 
is one of those important maxims which are almost India interests by neutral navigation. In what light 
always approved of in speculation, and departed from then its advice is held by us sufficiently appears. We 
in practice. There is a kind of honour which men consider it .is trying with great effusions of zeal to 
court in acceding to them in speculation ; but states- enforce that view of the question which is suggested 
men in general are so little in mind, as, when very by the vulgar pa.ssion8 in opposition to that which is 
unimportant circumstances are in dispute, to sacrifice presentet^by sound and enlightened reason—the true 
the favour and popularity which their nation might guide of all salutary, and honourable policy, 
acquire among their neighbours by avoiding every ap- Jt is not ne(«ssary for ns to enter into any minute 
pearance of selfisb^iess. Of all the statesmen who criticism of the author’s exaggerations in regard to the 
have endeavoured to impress a practical conviction of advantages derived by France from the trade of the 
this truth, Demosthenes seems to have been the most neutrals with her islands. If we listen to him, France 
, deeply penetrated with a sense of its importance; as is in fact supported by this trade. The Boulogne flo- 
indeed of all statesmen, the sagacity of his mind seems tilla has been built, and general Mack conquered by 
to have led him to the just conception of the greatest it. With it the empress Josephine pays her maids of 
number of important practical maxims in politics, honour, the emperor Napoleon his armies and fleets, 
Out of a numter of passages in bis orations, which and the minister Talleyrand his spies and assassins, 
are no less remarkable for their wisdom than for But one would naturally conclude that a few minutes 
their eloquence, we shall content cwrselves with one sober reflection would convince any man that the whole 
from the Oration for the Liberty of the Rhodians, in worth of the French West India islands, if we were 
which he declares to his countrymen, “ that of all the even to go so far as to allow that country a free naviga- 
possessions of which their state could be rendered tion to them, is too little to make any sensible altera- 
fnasier, there was not one to be preferred to the sin- tion in her’fortunes,«nd that to offend all our neigh- 
cere benevolence ot their neighbours;” Ov vSn hours for the sake of deriving her of this trifling ad- 
Vh’ v'ftiu ytieilo s traftt ztultit ruj^tiv tvitun. vantage, is not the most promising sort of policy. 

It is worth being laid down as another rule, that One can with difficulty suppress a smile on disco- 
’more is always to lie conceded to a weak nation than vering the inconsistency too which characterises this 
to a strong. Whatever the weak nation receives, it kind of reprlsentation. Why do those authors tell 
places ail to the account of your generosity; and its us of such wonderful advantages derived to the French 
gratitude and admiration are the more enhanced. A West India islands by an open commerce with neutral 
powerful nation, finding great concessions easily made, nations; and yet, at the same time, preach with zeal 
might ascribe them to timidity, and a desire to court on the mischiets which would accnie to our colonies 
its favour, whence it might advance its pretensions.— from opening them to the free commerce of those 
We fear it is on a contrary principle that this nation neutrals 1 Do they not perceive that either thp first doc- 
bas proceeded for some time past. trine or the second must of necessity be false? That 

There is one maxim more, which appears to us the commerce of the neutrals cannob be good for the 
Cidculated to produce the happiest consequences, in French islands, if it would tie swbad for the .^itish; 
establishiug all rules for the adjustment of interfering or, that it could not be bad for the British, if it be so 
interests between different countries; That is to settle good for the French ? Let them not, therefore, as 
the rules bymatual^and beuevoleut compact. The | with soaisai^ others they do, adopt a doctrine while 
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thej reject its consequences. If they assert that the measure of severity hurts la many, that the flame^of 
commerce >vith the neutrals is good for the French, dissatisfaction it kindles spreado beyond measure; and 
let them advise us (<> open our islands to the same tor the same reason the gratitude and favour which 
•commerce and advantages; and then their object will* arises from eqt|itabte relaxation is of proportional 
be gained. We shall have no occasion to qAarrcl extent. , 

Vrtii the neutrals about stopping their trade with the Surely we are well warranted from all this to con- 
Frcnch i«lunJs fur as they will find it belter in ours, elude, thiit those mighty interests ought not tube com* 
none will ever go there. But il' they deny that we promised for the trifling injury we could occasion to 
could derive anv advantagics iVoin the commerce of France by interrupting the commerce of her West 
the neutrals with our ''. est lii iia islands, let them al- India Islands. 

low that the same must be the case with the French We may see, on this occasion, the difficulties in 
islands; and let iliem not urge us to quarrel with any which false measures of policy always involve the- 
of our neighbours for a tiring ot iro importance, adopters- Were it not for the colonial monopoly to 
These genileinen', however, seem to think it of very which we so obstinately adhere, the present ground 
little consctiuenee to a powerful nation to incur of quarrel could never have had tits existence. Were 
the dis.ipprohation, the jealousv, and dislike of its the British jslands open to all nations for the purchase 
neighbours, or to sacritice their esteem, their love, of all sorts of West India goods, the hardship would 
and admiration How ninch thev are mistaken, the be so small of being denied access to the French 
course of the world and the nature ot things evince. islands, that it is probable nobody would much com- 
We know not on what principle onr author esti- plain of it. We might then cut off the commerce of 
mates lire feelings of other nation.^ when he endca* those islands entirely, and render them absolutely 
vours to shew that little alietiaiion would Ire raised in useless to the enemy. What an advantage at the 
the minds of thenentr ds by interrupting their trade as same time to have ^he whole world, as we may say, 
he directs. Let us consider the circumstances. We say resorting to our islands, and aflbrding the means of 
to the Americans, for example, “ We cannot permit carrying their cultivation to a height altogether un- 
you to carry any sugar, coffee, indigo, or cotton, from precedented. Yet for the sake of an unfounded the- 
the Fiench or Spanish West India islands,”—“ Rnt,” ory we forego all those advantages; and what may 
say the Americans, “ the.se are articles which we can- excite our smiles, the men who most strenuously re« 
not do without, and you shut your islands against us; commend adherence to that theory, are those who con- 
therefore, when you refuse to let os get them from tinoaliy tell you of the superiority of cxpetieuce tUr 
the French islands, you compel ns to goMll the way speculation! 

to Europe for those important commodities, which are There ia one observation which may yet be madia 
raised at our own doors!”—Is it, let us ask,—is it w’lth regard to the abstract right, and which seems. If 
reasonable to suppose that a nation whose interests just, to require the admission of that right which we 
appear thus incompatible wilh the interests of another, formerly expres.sed, to be greatly nimhlied, if not rc- 
abould be looked upon with favour by that other; that tracteJ. It is a doctrine which is now very generalljr 
its interests should be regarded with friendly, and not admitted with regard to colonies that they are to be* 
with hostile eyes^ I.et us put the case to ourselves; regarded ns integrant parts of the parent state, dif- 
Were France the native country of sugar, and did the fering in nothing from any province of the empiie, 
states of America, having changed circumstances with except in looal distance. If that be the case, then na 
us, step in, and say to us, vi-e cannot permit you difference ought to be made between the commerce of 
to take your sugar from France, you must come to neutrals with t^e colonies, and with the parent state. 
America and bring back the sugar which we first How then is it regulated with the p.irent state? Neu- 
carry there; should we look with any favour upon trals are admitted into every port except ihai«e which 
the interests of a couistry which required that we are actually blockaded, and have no restrictious ia 
should be subjected to so great a disadvantage? It respect to commodities, except such as in some sense 
might be necessary for us.jd submit; and we might or other can be considered as warlike stores. Accord- 
think it wise not to contest the matter by arms. But ing to this doctrine onr interference with the trade of 
we should feel an alienation which would lead us on the neutrals to the French West India island.s is alto- 
most occasions to uke part against the Americans ra- . gether unjust. There is no reason why we can say 
ther than with them. It must hew interest of a that we consider our enemies’colonies all in a state of 
high nature indeed for which good poncy would direct blockade, by v bich it may not be equally said that alt 
the Americans to incur the eflects ol ibis habitual bis territory is in a state of blockade. These con- 
aentiment. structive cases will not be admitted in flie aflairs of 

Let us recollect that in the case of Great Britain, nations, 
j, it is not one nation only, or two, which she alienateb Our author, however, states a reason, on which the 
from her interests by misconduct in this great con- rule of seizure adopted by our government in 17.‘>() 
cern. The interests of every nation that sails upon was founded. The French did nor admit neutrals 
the ocean are affxted, and in a very high degree, into their colonies during peace; therefore, we had a 
the doctrines which she adopts in regaid to neutral right to refuse them admittance during war.” Thw ren- 
navigation. The e&tenfof her maritime po.wer reaches son seems a litile curious. If the French had allc.wed 
everything. It is a weapon of unparalleled force, the neutrals to repair to their isiamU before The war, it 
and tor that very reason ought to be wielded with the would have been unjust in us to hinder their lepairing' 
most delicate caution. A single step Ijpj'oad the due after the war began > but aa the French did nut allew 

s 
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♦lem before llie v^'ar, it was just in us to hinder them 
® fu r it. Does not this seem to be making just and 
'^'njiist t h.'iDge id.ices with one another, on very whim¬ 
sical closes ? Docs not this look so^ielhing like the 
ingenuity of an Admiralty pleader? I.et any one take 
tlie pains to tty the rule in a similar ease which he 
may conceive to take place in Kiirope, andrin which 
the rule operates against his own countryj he will 
then be more able, perhaps, to tell whether or not it 
is agreeable to justice. 

The reader will now pretty clearly perceive what 
species of doctrine is recommended in the pamphlet 
before us, anil what the opinion wc entertain of that 
doctrine is. It improper to add, that,the principles which 
it supports are ingeniously and strongly defended; 
and any person who wishes for arguments in their fa¬ 
vour cannot do better than consult this publication. 

Tht Pkusures of Imm. A i'oem, By John Stewart, 
Knq. In heu Parts, sm. bi'o. yj>.il7. 6s. koari/s. 
niauman. 180(). 

’J7te Plea-Mires of Lute; being Amatory Poems, Original 
and Translated, Jtom the Atiatic and European 
Languages. By G. W. ritzwilliam, £* 7 . ;>p. 18S. 
6s, Cutidir. 1 SOn. 

The success of Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagi¬ 
nation has of late years brought much into vogue a 
species of poetical composition, in which it is the 
object of the poet to delineate in a sort of methodical 
or didactic form the principal circumstances attending 
certain operations of the human mind, and to illustrate 
his description by examples. Two pieces of this 
kind have been given to the public by two living 
writers of con.siderab]|$ eminence: and the success ot 
the Pleasures of Memory, and the Pleasures of Hope, 
have still farther encouraged the prevailing taste. We 
were not therefore surprised to find two different 
"Pleasures of Love" brought forward at once, and 
still less that one of them should be fashioned in the 
form we have mentioned. 

Stewart's Pleasures of Love is a poem which pro¬ 
poses to exhibit the chief characterising circumstances 
which attend the passion of Love, aftd to display its 
efiects in its origin and progress, amidst various com¬ 
binations of concomitant accidents. The poem is di¬ 
vided into two parts, each of which is, according to 
the very necessary custom of Uie times, preceded by 
a prospectus which informs us what the author docs, 
or al least intends to do in the succeeding pages. 

The style of Mr. S.’s description will best be judged 
of from the cxoi dinm of the poem which he has ot 
course labonied with peculiar care. He supposes love 
to have been coeval u itii the formation of woman, 
and he therefore sets out with describing the appear¬ 
ance of nature at that time: 

O'er Heaven's high arch the infant Hours unfold 
'Jlic (Orient Morn, in canopy of gold. 

From .silver urns their bitlnty sliowers effuse, 

And bathe her silk clieeks in ambrosial dews; 

Now peep the smiles, the vermeil dimples dawn; 

And Hues of saffron streak the aanre lawn; 

Now, hinged on pearl, she turns in bright display 
The Astern portals reddening into day. 

Whose genial blush bids new creations spring. 

And warm with life, their natal anthem sing. 


" Thus the mute canvas, touch'd by Gejiius, lives, ’ 

And fairy worlds the mimic ]ieTicil gives; 

L’|i-s|iring die lulls, with cots roiiiaiilic crown’d. 

The 'vied lowers, the sloping vales around, »• 

The gliiiernig waves ili.-it roll in limpid pmle; 

The beii'liii?, woiuL ih.it clothe the glassy tide, ^ » 
Char'ii’d ne -sunev, wIktc not a tint was Seen, 

Attr.ielive graces hanimiiixe the scene! 

“ L'l! 'fliiil th" ainl)i''nt lilne new lustre, beam. 

Fire the dun slsatlc, a:!,!'o'er the concate. stream, 

As the new Snn tliron;'!i ether's fiilgid course 
Now shot lieiiign in snifying force; 

With arrtiwy ayis ht the. sapphire main, 

And bathed, in lliiid gold, the lipening plain; 

Flush'd the full blade, ins nieilovr lietuties shed. 

And o'er llie earili her vital glories spread. 

“ Here glow tile llowers soft-dipt in Fancy’s loom,- 
That smile in tears, in rays caloric bloom ; 

Round the fond elm the ruby tendril throws 
The fruit fitll ripen'd, and the bud ih it blows; 

The down-wove pcaeli, the lily’.s liigin hell, 

Tktsk in the blaze, with hue prolific swell; 

I'here, girt in foam, the stores of ocean roll. 

And la.sh the strand, impatient of contronl. 

" See! the warm clay, in mould celestial plann'd. 

Roll the bhie eye, and poise the sinewy hand ! 

Life’s gnsliiiig tides a kindling glow impart. 

And fire the veins successive from the lieart: 

It moves, it speaks, complete the iiiaiclilcss plan— 

Majestic heunty stainp.s aspiring man! 

Soon shall the tawny slicat, the purpling vine. 

Cluster in gold, in tumid nectar shine; 

For him the gilded spoil, the honied store. 

Load every .sea, and burnish every shore.” 

From this extract, our readers will perceive that 
our antlior has as notorious a predilection for epithets 
as even Dr. Darwin him.sclf. They are, indeed, 
heaped one above another with such profusion, that 
the poor meaning bid under them reminds us not a 
little of the Roman dam.sel who was smothered by the 
.Sabines throwing upon her what they bore on their 
left arms. The damsel expected to be ornamented 
with bracelets, but was buried amidst a heap of tar¬ 
gets ; and such is the effect of the innutnerable epi¬ 
thets appended to modern poetry: the meaning is not 
ornamented, but smothered. 

The imitation of Darwin is rendered more evident 
from the practice of occasionally employing technical, 
terms, and from the measured monotony of the lines: 

" That smile in tears, in rays caloric bloom," is a line 
which contains one of those terms, and along with it 
a cadence and arrangement which occurs till the ear 
is sick with satiety. At the commencement of the 
second part. Flora is thus addressed: " With balmy 
kiss thy petal bloom expand." To employ the exactly 
defined terms of Chemistry and Botany in works of 
the imagination, is taking the most effectual measures 
to check those excursions of the reader’s own fancy 
which are so essential to his relishing the descriptions * 
of his author. 

Mr. S. like many other poets of the age, frequently 
ihdulges in an arrangement of his words which it is 
impossible to construe according to any English idiom. . 
Thus, in the description of a Swiss shepherdess; we 
are told, 

" Her bright-blue kilt embroidered low with red 
The {fbUsbld knee, a firingiffg curtain, spread." 
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Such thingf appear to some persons very fine, be* 
cause it is beyond the power of human wit to decy¬ 
pher them. Mr. S. is also very fond of some of those 
fashions in poetical style which are followed bynu- 
tiioroaf a certain class in the present d-ay; such as 
rendering neuter verbs active, and throwing around an 
insignificant idea a profusion of scarcely^intelligible 
conceits. The following litres exemplify both these 
faults: 

“ As Echo’s bugle thrills the festal grove. 

To the full I’asan of the lyre of love.”''- 

Nothing can be in a worse taste than such modes 
of expression, yet our author not only perpetually 
employs them in his poetry, but even in his prose Pro¬ 
spectus. “ When sleep has locked the senses in ob¬ 
livion, Love still conjures up the gay delusion. Fancy 
images new creations: and Hope, whilst she faskimi 
the energies of fortitude, treaves the brovi with the 
brightest roses." Is this English ? or has it a mean¬ 
ing ? 

As to the general conduct of the piece, it might 
have, in general, done sufficiently well, bad the exe¬ 
cution been good. I'he author in the first part at¬ 
tempts to establish the universality of the empire of 
love, an attempt, v/e assure our readers, attended 
with complete success. Indeed, who ever called the 
proposition in question ? He at the same time dis¬ 
plays the assistance which it has on various occasions 
given to patriotism and other afiections, as well as to 
the fine arts. The second part traces love from its first 
symptoms through the most alluring scenes of private 
life. The most faulty parts of the performance are the 
episodes. The author, afraid probably lest his reader's 
attention should be fatigued by a succession of the same 
metre through less than eighty small octavo pages, di¬ 
versifies his episodes by Canzonettes, Serenades, and 
other lyrical exhibitious. Nothing can be more de¬ 
praved than this method of giving vent to an au^or's 
humour for trifling. We should deplore its certain 
effects in destroying the uniformity and consequently 
one of the principal beauties of a poem, (especially 
one which like the present affects to proceed on a 
methodical plan,) were there any poems where such 
anomalies occur that could have merited much com- 
mendkt'ion even without them. Where the intercalary 
lyrics possess any uncommon beauties, it may excuse 
Che author in the eyes of the reader, although on this 
account his influence on the public taste may be more 
pernicious. But such namby-pamby as the following 
canzonette is, we conceive, at least perfectly harmless: 

CAVZONETTB. 

** Cease, fond bosom, nor complain 1 
Fire her eye, but ice her heart; 

What of smiles? she smiles at pain! 

Smiles but barb the burning dart. 

** Maid so dear! my soul adores thee! 

&oth, ah 1 sooth my fears to rest! 

^ile, sweet maid! a smile restores me, 

"Gives buck hope, and makes me blest! 

*• When forlinn, for thee I languish; 

Say then, cruel! wouldstmou fly? 

Leave this aching heart to anguish ? a 
Hear me aiuuiu> suid see toe die?’* 

VOL V. 


But although we censure Mr. Stew,*irl’* taste as 
formed upon very false models, and cannot consider 
his present perfuimancc as entitled to coinmendaiinn, 
yet we by no mesl^is account him destilute of poetic.al 
genius. If he will apply himself to study the rules of 
composition with more care, and purify his taste fioin 
those errors which he has iinbilied. ve might expect 
to have some future performance more wot thy of .it- 
tention from his pen. His verse is in general vigoious 
and smooth, although the cadences are by much too 
monotonous, and the arrangement of the words often 
aukward and slilf. He shews himself a llannch fiiend 
of virtuous love, apd deprecates that illicit passion 
which so many poets have debasq^ their talents by 
decking out in the most alluring colours. The most 
pleasing passages of the poem are those in which the 
author paints the pleasures of viituous attachment, 
and the qualities which serve to ensure its duration. 
Of these w’e shall quote a specimen with a view to 
leave the most favourable impression of the aatUor's 
talents on the minds of our readers: 

• 

“ Yet, o’er the face, though daazling lilies blow. 

And flush'd carnations dimple through the snow, 
Though Beauty's lip excel the tulip's bloom. 

And twinkling joys her starry froflt illume; 

Though winning grace had deck'd her angel mien, 

In charms that please, or sportive or serene; 

If 'reft of those, that mental worth declare, 

No form is lovely and no face is fair. 

Still must the soul her rival lustres show. 

And beauty's heart the springs of mercy know; 

Still temper beam, enrich'd with modest pride. 

While sense and knowledge o’er the taste preside: 

Or else delusive sports the fickl? bloom. 

Fades into air and leaves a deeper gloom." * 

The conclusion of the poem i.s as follows: 

" Yes, l.ove connubial sheds celestial grace. 

And smiles unfading light her blooming face. 

Still for calm scenes and rural sh.ades she sighs. 

For limpid* streamlets and for sapphire skies I 
Now climbs, with orient morn, the wood-cliff steep, 
And marks tl^ first blush on the rosy deep! 

Now roves with eve, where spicy arbours swell. 

And counts the tinkles of the distant l>ell; 

As russet toil embrowns the village throng. 

And festive echo wafts the mirth along. 

*' O! ever thus let woman's witching bloom 
Tinge the fair cheek, the lucid eye illume; 

Bend every nerve to beauty’s fine control. 

And guide each rising impulse of thi soul; , 

O'er every brow her wreaths of myrtle bind. 

And care and sorrow scatter to the wind; 

Bid with strong flame the fire of genius glow. 

And weave her lilies ’round his youthful brow! 

Yet should, perchance, unhallow’d vows profane 
Her sainted joys, her snowy alur stain; 

If pride and avarice to her temple move, 

O! frown indignant on polluted love! 

Kd snaky hate the nuptial maxes dance. 

And keen suspicion dart the jaundiced glance; 

Bid jealous fear in livid misery glare. 

And feel the icy arrows of despair! 

"Haiti sweetest love! thy vivid colours glo^, 

Dipt in the smiles of heaven’s refulgent bow! 

In Eden's vernal bowers, thV nascent charms 
Won the great sire of mortals to thine arms; 

4 TC 
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When, crown’d with gold, ilie starry choirs sublime. 
Attuned their viols to the binh of Time: 

J'l’en in that hour when first eiilr.iiicLd, he stootl, , 
Ahd saw thee slnniber in the ciintfi-wootl! 

Soft as he presi thy chei l..' so losy fine. 

And smoothed with fiii ’''is !ic,lit thy locks divine; 
Thou bad'st each pulse, i:i hi;{h tibraiion ijtvn. 

That bliss is nursed in Woiiiau’s smile alone. 

“ For say, can all that wealth or pride would give. 

Bid on the brow a wreath, like heau'v's, live? 

('an all auibitiou’-. spoil :i bliss iiupart, 
lake woman’s on the feelui,!, heart; 

The ho])((, ihcjoss, the suit hew itching tears, 

'i'lii- sniileF, the sighs, the latiguor of her teats? 

Jler h.md tiiilocks the spiiiig (ifjoy below. 

And bids aronftd the slreauis of puy I'iov,! 
n.iil, power of 1 .ove ! on earth caeli ho> 0 [u fire, 

’’lill Time in dread eteriiity expire I” 

Wr. I'’it7,w’illiaiti’.s T’leasurcs of Love arc of a difle- 
reiit description. They contain translations of ama¬ 
tory pieces from the iaiigoages of Asia and of ancient 
and moderi) Jiuiopc, as well as sclectioiis from such 
of our own poets as are not in fvery jicrsou’s liands. 
We conceive tliis to be a very happy idea : it serves to 
bring before, the eye of the reader the senlimenis 
wliieh this passion inspires, modified by various cir¬ 
cumstances of loc;tl sitnalion and the slate of society. 
Onr readers will, perliajis, be surprised to find that all 
lovers talk so much alike even in the most dissimilar 
situations. The selection appears to be made with 
judgment, and is certainly very pleasing. Mr. Fitz- 
william informs us that many of the translations, and 
some few of the original pieces are written by himself; 
“ to these, however^ he did not conceive it necessary 
to .affitj any mark or distinction, aware that by being 
placed among others so rSmarkable lor beauty, their 
own inferiority, after this avowal, would sufficiently 
jjoint them out.” This dexterous piece of modesty 
of course exempts the author from censure, but at the 
same time it necessarily deprives him of any particu¬ 
lar praise which we might have been inclined to be¬ 
stow. We shall, however, add, that the tran.slatiot'.s 
seem in general to be executed with spirit; and that 
altl^ongh some of the pieces in the collection arc tame 
or trifling, yet this is by no means their general cha¬ 
racteristic. 


Jjondvtium Tiedirirvm; or, Jn Ancient Iliatori/ and 
Modern Description ^'London, compiled/nm Paro~ 
chifil Records, Archives of Various Foundations, the 
‘ Harkian MSS. and other Authentic Sources. Ih/ 
James Feller Malcolm. Fols. II. 111. {Concluded 
Jroinp. 1041?). 

We resume with pleasure our account of a work 
which, in our opinion, deserves the most ample ac¬ 
knowledgements from all persons conversant or cu¬ 
rious in the history of the metropolis, and shall be 
happy if the character we have given of it has any 
tendency to promote the just reward of the author’s 
diligence, and encourage him to complete his very 
elaborate uudcrtakuig. The remains of ancient Lon¬ 
don are iast disappearing. New improvements! some 
useful, and some rather wildly speculative, have in a 
few years removed those edifices which gave us an 
idea of the niannw of living and grandeur of our an- 


ce.stors, and which, with submissiotr to modern 
builders, have been ill exchanged for the shewy and 
frippery houses now in vogue, in which every conv 
fortjis sacrificed to what they call a suite of rooms ; 
and that part inhabited chiefly by the family is edrat 
would have some years ago, been thought unworthy 
of the servants. But we must ’ leave these reflexions 
to onr readers. 

Vol. TIL of the Londinium lledivivura, on which 
we now enter^ contains the history of St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral, and Jehool, the parishes of St. James's and 
St. John's Clcrkenwcll, St. Giles’s Cripplcgate, St. 
Cntherme’.s Christ ('hutch, or St*. Catherine Cree, 
Christ Church Ncwgatc-stroet, Clirist’s Hospital, 
Christ Church Spilnl-fields, St. Clement Danes, Savoy 
Ho.spital, St, Diunis, Pewterer’s Hall, St. Dnnstar.’s 
in the East, Bakers’ Hall, St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
St. Edmund the King, St. Ethelburga, Marine Society, 
St. George’s Middlesex, St. George’s Botolph-lanc, 
St. Giles’s in the Fields, Guildhall, St. Helen’s, 
Lealhcrscllcrs' Hall, Gresham College, and the Excise 
(Jftice. 

The Plates are. Dr. Donne’s Effigies, St. Paul’s 
School and Dean Colet’s House, Bishop Bell, Sir 
William Weston’s Tomb, the Death of Godfrey of 
Boulogne, Creation of the Knights of St, John, Sigil- 
lum Sancti .Toannis, St. Giles’s Cnpplegatc and Lon¬ 
don Wall, Portraits of Oliver Cromwell and his Lady, 
Part of the Cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, Oneen 
£lizabetb/rom painted Glass at St. Dunstan’s in tha 
West, Seal of St. Helen’s Priory, Inside of St. Helen’s, 
Grate fur the Nuns in St. Helen's Church, St. Helen’s 
outside view, Leathersellcrs’ Hall, and Crosby Hall. 

Of the desci iptions, that of St. Paul’s is the most 
copious, and if it be asked what Mr. Malcolm could 
add to Sir William Dugdalc’s work, the inquirer will 
find many articles not noticed by that eminent anti¬ 
quary, as the charters granted to the chnrcb, and 
many agreements entered into by the Dean and 
Chapter j several particulars of the chantries, and the 
injustice of the crown in the seizure of their lands; 
memorandum of the new work, 133‘J ; De Saye's Bill 
of Charges, 13‘26'; letter from the privy-council to 
the bishops; presentments on the state of the church 
temp. Elizabeth; all the proceedings of Inigo Jones; 
Dr. Corbett’s excellent letter to his diocese; with a 
continuation of the history of the cathedral from Dug- 
dale's time, including the whole body of extracts 
from the commissioners’ books, and those of the mas¬ 
ter workmen jinder the direction of Sir Christopher 
Wren; nine letters from as many archbishops and 
bishops, relating to the commutations of penance, 
and their own subscriptions to the building, with the 
charges for sculpture by Cibber, Bird, Strong, La¬ 
tham, &c. and those of Gibbon for his matchless 
carvings. Too ■ much praise cannot be given to the 
liberality of the gentlemen of St. Paul's, who per¬ 
mitted Mr. Malcolm to inspect their archives, and it 
must be allowed, be has made a very judicious use of 
his privilege. * 

From this part of the work we shall take our only 
extract. It is rather long, but original, with a turn of 
thinkiogiswbigh will probabfy interest the reader more 
than any collection (H detached facts: 
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rRESBNT iTATE OP ST. PAUL’S. 

“ The church has been too often technically described 
y> require a description in laM. I shall therefore enter 
into a sort of critical e.'camiiiaiion of the several y.irts, 
praising and censuring according to the best of tiiy Judg- 
iDCnt. In the first place 1 am sorrv the Ix’gislaturc did not 
rebuild St. Paul's in the cetitre of some elevated field, 
where they might have encomp.tssed it wiilt a handsome 
stpiarc of the best houses in bnndon. Manv such might 
have heeij found in lh' 71 , which would now be in the 
centre of the town; but, by resolving to re-occupv llie old 
site, they were restrained from leaving sufficient room even 
for seeing the building, without straining the iiiubclcs of 
the neck. > 

’* I am decidedly of opinion, that tlie whole fron*' of 
St. Paul's is superior to that of St. Peter’s; and vet how 
defieieni is the appro.ich. how conti.ictrd ■.b'- .tvemie leading 
to it! l,ii(I;:.Ue lull, or street, fends ton much to the North 
West to ciiihlc i):isscn;‘,ers to see the friint, were the stieet 
wide enough to shew It. .V line i/isl and West with St. 
Piitl’s would cross Ijridge-streei near liiidcwell : and there 
a street has heen partly opened, which &!icws the dome atid 
towers to great adv,image. 

“ 'I'lic South side of the (,’atliedral apjiears to greatest ef¬ 
fect iti ])erspe.’tivc from the eiitr.uire to Doelot’-. ('omnious. 
There the declination of the lines are grand, and tlie cu¬ 
pola swells majestically true to Nature’s outline, the circle, 
in e.Kcelieiit eontra.sl to the body. 

“ This side is generally near the colour of the stone, 
cleanseal by the heavy south west shovi'crs of Summer; but 
the pillars of the great portico are alwavs black ; so is the 
north side and the east end, to the utter exclusion of cfll’ect. 
The columns of the portico were intended t^ appe.sr in 
strong relief by the architeet; but smoke has sniik them 
back to the depth of shade behind, and rendered ilte whole 
front a heavy mass. 

“The elevations of the north and south transepts are ex¬ 
tremely superb, and the. porticos finely attached ; but they 
arc lost. We have no space to view them from. 

“ The east end is equally grand with the projecting se¬ 
micircle; but there the view is still worse; and the metro¬ 
politan church of England is deprived-even of the width of 
many despicable streets. The dome, from those points of 
view whence it may be seen at a proper distance, appears a 
most perfect design, with the utmost harmony of propor¬ 
tion in the degrees of ascent from the huge basement next 
the roof to the colonade, and thence to the Attic; with 
the circle of the cupola leading to the lantern, and that 
again tapering in strict architectural gradations to the sum¬ 
mit of the cross. 

“ Blackfriers-bridge, and the wharfs on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, opposite the church, are the only places in 
I/>ndnn which exhibit its perfections clearly, and without 
distortion. I'he outline, filled by a blue vapour, may be 
discerned for very many miles on every sidj of London. 

INSIDE OF ST. PAUL’S. 

“ There is much grandeur in the |)rrspcctive of the side 
ailcs viewed from the west door: for, wlien there, you do 
not perceive the disproportionate sinullness of them to 
the rest of the church. Tlie doors on each side, the niches, 
pilasters, and pannels, are beautiful; and, wlien grouped 
with the detached circular pillars of tlie cha|>els, the eye is 
carried down the long vistas pleased, quite to the termi-^ 
nating cast windows. 

*♦ TTie chapels are pval; and, in my opinion, the archi¬ 
tect would have done well if he had made every arch in the 
body of the church like those before them. The isolated 
pillmrs relieve the rnas,sy piers of prt of their ponderous 
bulk, and give a lightness *ery much wanifd. The great 
defect in St. JPruI’s church seems to lay in servilely .imitating 
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St. Peter’s at Rome. That has enormous piers between 
the arches, faced with pilasters; St. Paul's the same; but, 
instead of making the great arch of the nave and tiioir 
spring from the co<nicc, as at St. Peter’s, .Sir ChrisiKplicr 
has introduced an Attic, which renders the cfieci still 
heavier. , 

“ To cfiiclmle, the frcneral view from the great west 
door shews a greet nave bounded by two 

“ The font stnnd.s on the south side, under the second 
arclv faun the gival door. It is tuore remarkable lor its 
size than its be.iiuv ; and is of veined marble, ncatlv while. 

“The aleove.s (or the wit.clows in the ailes .iie |•.llelv 
eooeeived, aiwl the arches of tiicni iill<'d widi sexacen (wti- 
nels. The roofs of the ailes ;'.rc large lirciil.ir p.miu Is, and 
tii.iugli’s, separated liy sltii'lds; their outlines tornied hy 
acaiilhiis leaves, fruit,'and flowers. • 

“TheChoij' tw here the length and want of elevation in the 
ehoreli is mu oh-ei ved, and the si/e of tlie pier • is hid hv die 
slalhjliusa iiiagiiifieent efleci ; and ilu*-•einieireiil.ii leinuiia- 
tioii would have been very g'.iiid, had it been (died hv a imi- 
jcstie ali.ir-pieee; but, sti.iiige to sav, sinvpheiiy lias hero 
dwindled into dovvi.light deformity. 'I'lie wliolechiireli holds 
out an inirodiiciiou to the altar, the luosi sacred point for 
liuiiumdevoiion, w hicl^tells ivs loevpeet sometlungsu|>crior, 
something superb; hut presenn. u.s with an old hatleied 
clumsy ereetion, eiintigli to paralyse devotion. Hut, as if 
sensible of this woeful neglect, three windows lei in the sil¬ 
ver light of d.ay, pouring the sun’s lustre in a mighty stream, 
under which the lahle sinks into oblivion and daikness. 
Mistake me not, reader; let loe ccnsuie those only who 
were in fault. Sir (’hrisiophrr Wren was more enlightened 
than to suppose a grand altar-piece would convert roriiniu- 
niennts to the Romaic (.'atholic faith. 1/iok at the fine 
section of St. Paul's, as he would have had it deeoraieil, 
and then wonder at the blindness of zc.al. Another happy 
thought has been recently adopted, to hide the want of in¬ 
terest in the chancel; the plaeinif a new and expensive 
pulpit, richly carved, iimncdialelv before the aHar. In 
this situation it answers a doiilile piirjin.se, that already 
mentioned, and preventing young luilinnkiitg females from • 
dwelling more upon the regular features of the preacher 
than runiinating upon his doctrines. The window’s bright, 
behind the priest, make him, though ' fairest of the fair,' 
black as an Etfiiop; and what l.v<ly would w’ish to glance 
her fine eyes upon an object so repelling ? 

“ In addition t* the gilding about the altar before men¬ 
tioned, the deling has been painted to represent veined 
marble; but this paint now hangs in fragments sintilar to 
those of stone colour, with which the whole interior walls 
were originally most injudiciously and uselessly covered. 

“ Under eacli window of the chancel arc white, marble 
pannels, set in dark varicKUted holders ; but, alas 1 they arc 
oounded hy painter’s imitation of marble. 

“ The pavement within the rails is of very rich coloured 
marbles, laid in geoineirieal figures; hut both that .and tlie 
pannels have lost their polish, and arc greatly cracked and 
corroded. 

“The rails are clumsy and inelegant; hut ^lic gates; 
leading to the ailes are beautifully drawn, and most excel¬ 
lently wrought. Those of the e'tiirance to the choir are 
equally grand. 

“ The general design of the stalls would have been better 
if the recesses had been arched. Rut away with objections 
where (iibbon was employed! The reader would doubt my 
veracity, were I to write all I feel when viewing those ex¬ 
quisite carvings. Therefore let liim visit them, and find 
terms for himself. • 

" The orjran-case is verv clumsy, and the broad old- 
fiishioned sashes are uncouth. Not so the flowers, carya¬ 
tides, and fruits; they are admirably carved. 

“ The arches of the dome are hurt in their effect bv that 
4 K 3 
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of I he "real cornice ranging under the arch of the Attic; 
auil as ihuse sweeps sue of difl'erent diameters, the error be- 
conii-s inoic conspicuous. It would have been better to 
have Ictf the gresit arches rest upon eacly.inner pilaster, in¬ 
stead of spreading them so wide as to make them seem to 
interfere with the Attic pedestals, 'i'he eonscfiutncc is the 
appearance of weakness, ill calculated for suci) a super¬ 
structure as lowers above, from the cornice of the dome 
upward, I have not ati olijcetion; it is grand and suhlime 
to the e.xtreine of l.nina-: skill. The disproportion of the 
side aik'S is very cliservniilc when standing on the centre 
under the dome. Compared with the enormous vault, 
they diiii!n:s!i irto ill-contrived doors. 

“ In the south west angle of the dome and transept Sir 
Ciiristopli'.T has erected a huge well, lound which winds a 
In.ig and easy ascentrto the whispering-gallery, formed by 
a railing, extended to the extreme edge of the^great cornice 
of the dniiic. A person attends here, who whispers on one 
side of the circumference, u hile the visitor listens on the 
ether. Every sound rushes round the surface, and is 
< aught by the car xviih wonderful aecuracy. 

“ 'i’hc dome begins to contract from the great cornice, 
on winch are two steps, and a stone seat. It gives me 
pleasure in being en.iblcd to say, tha^ not one stone of this 
vast circle is at all deranged or cracked, so that there is 
every reason to hope the sinking of the great piers has not 
nijured the dome. That they have settled is beyond a 
doubt; and the particular damages will be shewn as I 
proceed. 

“The next range of cornice is enriched with carvetl 
shells and acanthus leaves gilt, as are the bases and capitals 
of tlic thirty-two pilasters above it. The intercolumnia- 
tions contain eight niches, one over each pier of the dome; 
and windows fill the others. 

“ The pannels under the niches have beautiful carved 
festoons gilt, for their decorations; and the ornaments over 
them arc equally superlT: but those of the windows are 
painted fbsioons, now sadly decayed, and very shortly will 
be wholly obliterated. Thi.s absurd mixture of substance 
oand shadow obtains on the pilasters, whose llutings are of 
the same fleeting materials. How could any men have 
been so lavish, yet so mean, as to bestow and wiihliold, in 
the alternate intervals of twenty or thirty feel! The conse¬ 
quence is, that all admirers ol Architecture^ see that the 
national structure of St. Paul's is in the grand point incom¬ 
plete ; that the rich Corintliian onler is dostitute of half its 
enrichments; for, unless they ascend to the Whispering- 
gallery, they will not discover th^t festoons have once been 
there. 

“ The architrave and cornice are carved and gilt; but it 
was an odd fancy in the painter to represent shadows from 
real dentils. 

“ Sir James ThornhiH’i exquisite paintings from the life 
of St. Paul, which complete the grand perspective from the 
pavement, deserve every commendation in the power of 
words to convey. This country doth not contain a surface 
so elevated, a situation so dangerous for a painter; neither 
can one cieling in it be pointed out, which abounds in 
more excellent drawing, animation, and relief. Unhappily 
those pictures have utterly perished in a deep circle at their 
bases, and are daily perishing ; some unfortunate coinci¬ 
dence has admitted the external d.amp, probably occasioned 
by the platform on the great pillars witnout the dome. 

“ This part of the dome demands immediate care; a 
skilful arcliitecl should be employed to examine into the 
cause of this defect, anil employed to amend it if practi- 
cihle. Whi^re moisture penetrates in so elevated a situation, 
exposed to the burning heat of the sun, and cqoalty so to 
drying winds, some dangerous error must liave iKen com¬ 
mitted in the construction. l.egislators 1 keepers of the 
public purse, commaitd that the cupola of St Paul’s be 
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surveyed, and the paintinn restored. Remember the 
weight which hangs suspended over the populous neigh- 
^bourhood of this church, and the dreadful scene attending 
any derangement of the dome. 1 need not enlarge upon 
the Aisinuatiiig qualities of water, nor how destructive 
it is to every suostance into which it penetrates. Per¬ 
haps the church may not now be in danger; centuries may 
elapse, and no accident happen ; but prevention is the best 
remedy. W'ith more continence do I recommend to you 
the decorations. Alt Eurojie witness by deputy the cor¬ 
roded slate of the dome; and surely Plngland will not hear 
herself coiulenmed for parsimony, when a few thousand 
pounds would clear her from such an imputation. 

“ I'lie exquisite highly-finished sketches for the paintings, 
made by Sir James Thornhill, in order to shew them to 
Queen Anne, were purchased of his family by the Deua 
and Chapter, in 177 (); and are now in their possession, 
together with others, on paper, in bistre. The former, in 
oil, hang iu the Chapter-room, the latter in the D^n's 
vestry. 

“ It is much to be lamented that the talents of Spiridinno 
Roma, ill repairing pictures, had not been made use of (be¬ 
fore death deprived the public of the secret of his art) in 
restoring those of Sir James. He had contrived a plan for 
a scailold independent of the building, and would have 
proceeded to the work, had be been permitted. That his 
scheme, however, was not nut in execution, was principally 
owing to the ill health of Doctors Cornwallis and Lowtli, 
two of the trustees at that time, and the fluctuating situa¬ 
tion of the lord mayor, the other trustee by right of oflice. 
The situation would deter many of our present painters 
from such an undertaking. 

“ Thu w^ll stair-casc before mentioned, as leading to the 
Whispering gallery, contracts on approaching it, and forma 
a variety of passages, through the apertures of which im¬ 
mense buttresses to the sides of the doinc may be seen. It 
communicates besides with the long sepulchral galleries 
over the. side ailes of the nave, whose ciclings rise no 
higher than opposite the cornices of the lower outward 
range of the pilasters. 'I'he small windows, so strangely 
inserted iu the pannels of the basements to what should be 
the upper windows, light these passages; and thus tliree- 
fourths of the Composite range is merely a deceptive, de¬ 
tached, roofless wall and balustrade. 

“ The galleries are paved with stone, and crossed at in¬ 
tervals by enormous strong arches and buttresses. At the 
east end, on the north side of the church, there arc some 
frightful proofs that Sir Christopher Wren erred, either in 
not making a solid foundation for the dome, or in the prin¬ 
ciples on which it is constructed. For instance, the arch 
wnich crosses the aile is il feCt 3 inches in thickness; yet 
such is the derangement occasioned by settling, that two of 
the twenty huge stones composing the arch have yawned 
asunder full an inch and a quarter; and the great stones of 
the wall of the middle aile, ten paces westward, are rent ia 
their joints, anef three are broken. A person standing on 
the great cornice of the middle aile will perceive that the 
north-west pier has sunk at least four inches; the sinking; 
of the others are discernible on the sides next the choir, in - 
the two transepts, and in the well of the stair-case, from 
the top to the nottom. Most fortunately the whole dome 
appears to have sunk together without iniuring any part of 
it; for the fissures are almost wholly confined to the junc¬ 
tion of the choir, nave, and transepts, with the dome. 

“ Dreadful might have been the consequences, had one 
pier onlif given way. 

" The last circle of stone on the dome is between two 
and three feet thick. This has square blank windows, 
with perfqfations in the corners, for the double purposes 
of admitting light and air. 

“ At btenrus of about eight feet within, strong wedges. 

n 
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of stone, pierced at the lower end into tall arches, and 
above into circles, fill the space between a brick cone and 
the wall. Between each of those wedges, arches in the 
cone discover the inner cupola, on which are the paintings 
by^Sir James Thornhill. Wedges of hrick encircle thi iii- 
tetvaT. 

“ Every stone wedge supports two upright timbers, about 
one foot square, reaching to the fourth gradation in tlte 
great arch of the cxierital doqjc. The second horizontal 
timber is the base of the great ribs. Under this are two 
ranges of scantling, the whole circumference of the circle; 
the lower one supported by two uprights between each 
wedge.; and the other by eight, resting on the stone-work. 
The diminutive size iiof those supports gives a disagreeable 
idea of weakness, compared with the vast ribs. The re¬ 
maining horizontal pieces in the ascent, four in number, 
rest upon strong brackets of stone, inserted quite through 
the brick cone. Another series of uprights spring from the 
second row of brackets, which are secured by angular tim¬ 
bers ; and the whole, at proper intervals, by strong bands 
of iron. 

“ There are about seventy ribs, which are closely co¬ 
vered with o.iken boards; and on those the outward co¬ 
vering of copper is fastened. Within this vast semicircle 
bangs a steep and dangerous flight of stairs, buried almost 
in total darkness, but which is hourly ascended and de¬ 
scended by visitors from every part of the world, who, 
heated and fatigued, are hardly rccomucnced by the view 
from the Golden Gallerv, as it is called, on the summit of 
the cupola and base of the lantern; fur tlie smoke hangs in 
clouds in every direction, to complete the exclusion of dis¬ 
tant vision. At four o’clock in the morning iir June, the 
prospect from thence must be highly gratifying^ The in¬ 
terval between the dome and tlic cone is inconceivably hot 
on a clear summer day; and 1 do not doubt but that 
chickens might be hatched there in a warm sea.son. 

“The lantern rests upon a cone; and within it it a 
windlass. 

“ I imagine the superficies of the whole building and 

f iillars, in tliose parts where the rain has full cfi'cct, to have 
ost about a quarter of an inch in solidity since the clmrcli 
was erected. This fact is to be ascertslncd without diffi¬ 
culty ; for the hard substances in the texture of the.stone 
remain erect, while the perishable parts have fallen awav, 
evincing Portkmd stone to be far less durable than oak, 
equally exposed to the weather. Indeed it seems to be 
but an imperfect cement of sands and the shells of marine 
animals. 

“ Not one symptom of decay attends the 'frame of the 
great bell; buttlie joints of the pillars have deep indentings, 
thus gradually forming channels for the rain whicli pours 
with excessive violence against the towers and dome. 

“ The Surveyor of the W'orks certainly failed in his duty, 
when he permitted mortar decidedly bad to be u.sed upon 
such a building as St. Paul’s; and, hoi^ever rapidly the 
stone has decayed, the cement is still worse. The bases of 
the great round pillars on the towers will admit my hand 
six inches in depth between them and the .surface of the 
cornice. This circumstance would not have been credited 
by me, had I not risked mv life in ascertaining the fact; 
and I will venture to say, defects in such a structure loaded 
by such a bell as that on which the hour is tolled, and two 
others of considerable weight, should be attended to and 
repaired. . • 

“ The sculpture of the capitals, cornices, and other or¬ 
naments of the towers, are finely executed; and but little 
injured on the north and east sides: but the features, fin¬ 
gers, and toes of the front statues, are miserably corroded.” 

Of the remaining contents of this* volume, our 
praise is principally due to the accounts of Christ 


Church, of the S.avoy Hospital, and of Guildhall, to 
which is prefixed a very ingenious examination of the 
various opinions of antiquaries ou the origin, qr ori¬ 
ginal scite of Ixfcdon. With very few exceptions, 
Mr. Malcolm appears to have been every where per¬ 
mitted to inspect registers, records, vestry-books. See. 
and such ^her sonl'cea of original information as con¬ 
fer an important and distinguishing merit on his work. 


Mornl Aphorisms in ArOtne, and a Persian Commenta}y 
in Verse, translated frotn the Originals with Sped- 
7>ir»s of Persian Poetry. Likewise additions to the 
Autkui's Conformity of the. Arabic and Persian with 
the English Language. By Stephen Weston, B,D, 
F.R.a. A.S. 1 to/. 8t>o. 5s. Paunef London, 

1805. 

The translation which is here presented to tlte 
public is taken, as wc are informed, from a manu¬ 
script jielonging to Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, which 
the translator was permitted to copy. In the original 
the aphorism is in prose and the commentaiy in 
verse. The verse is* besides written in rhyme, but 
without any regular plan, so that the first line of a 
tetrastich rhymes sometimes with the second, some¬ 
times with the third, and sometimes with the fourth, 
which shows that the Persic poets assume to them¬ 
selves a considerable degree of poetic licence, and do 
not submit themselves to the fetters of regular rhymes 
like the poets of modern Europe. They also occa¬ 
sionally amuse themselves with a play upon words or 
letters, which may indeed be considered as ingenious, 
but which add little to the value of the poem: such 
.ns making a line begin and endavith the same word, 
or composing a sentence so as to make it tlie same 
whether it is read backwards or forwards. But from 
tile l.nbour necessary to accomplish these great efforts • 
it is not to be expected that they are to be met with 
often. 

The introcbiction of the author is a very flowery 
piece of composition, full of bold and extravagant 
imagery, as is customary with oriental writers; but 
what the object of it precisely is, it is not an easy 
matter to say. He talks of the errors of the learned 
—the charms of poetry—the utility of language, and 
the powers of eloquence and of beauty ; and says a 
few fine things upon each, but seems to have bad no 
specific object in view at all. In short the introduc¬ 
tion has but little more connection in its parts, than 
the body of the work, which consists of proverbs 
and their explication. An extract from this, how¬ 
ever, will give the reader a better idea of the oriental 
stile of writing than from any other part of the pre¬ 
sent work. 

" In the vortex of the errors of the learned, the 
steady light of inquiry shines dim, and the path you 
insist on to antiquity is tortuous and indefinite, ob¬ 
structing die steps and wearing out the understanding. 
In this road of study we push forward by violence of 
exertion, and accompanied by unfounded conjectures, 
guess and guess, but never make a single hit.” 

** The province of poetry is to diffuse elegance 
of language, to suck knowledge, inhale science, and 
steal out censure and commendation. Say unto the 
night—thy lamp is a shining star, and the live coals 
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oT tby lanthorn are bright luminaries. The drops of 
rain of abundance are turned to increase by tlje um¬ 
pire of good and evil, and to nobility w'hich is the sun 
of the'human system ; and the peyls of speech well 
arranged and set to advantage, are flowers for the 
court of a king or the preamble to a book. 

" Language, the beautiful young sho&t of the 
royal garden of oratory, the p.irrot of the sugar chest 
on the tree of clorjueuce, and the awning of the 
wooden shed on tlie mountain's top, is the portion 
alike of the prince and the peasant. In order to give 
a clear idea .an orator, I comp.ire him to a softly 
flowing stream in his outset; if he be endowed with 
voice he seizes liis subject, he darts, he flashes, and 
makes ni(jre imjrressiou than if he had reconrso to 
explanation. Words set to music have* a wondrous 
power when aided by inspiration and the magic of 
fine writing, pnblislicd by royal command,, which is 
the pearl of the jest. A poem is a sweet sceflted 
flower, spotted like a leopard, polished by much rub¬ 
bing, and written with the ink of two centuries, of 
which the words are strung like 5 necklace of precious 
stones." 

" That the condition of man is arranged according 
to the order of the stars is a prevailing opinion. I 
who w.as in times past superior to my present low es¬ 
tate am one to whom misfortune clings." 

“ The remonstrances of a ruined damsel are as 
little heard by her seducer, as the sigh of an oppressed 
district by its ravager." 

N(‘xt come the Aphorisms; and if the title had 
been Arabic Riddles instead of Arabic Aphorisms, it 
would still have been somewhat appropriate, and the 
Persian comment doilbly so. An aphorism should be 
so plaih as not to stand in need of a comment, at 
least in the country or language in which it is current. 

' But in countries where customs and manners differ, 
the aphorisms of the one may require a commentary 
in the other. This renders evident tlie propriety of 
the notes with which the aphorisms are 'accompanied, 
if it should not do so much for the Persian com¬ 
mentary. But if there should be obscurity in some 
of them, there is much force and much propriety in 
others. We shall give examples of both. TheJaiHi 
of the verifier his creed —this as it stands we hold 
to be a riddle, for to us it seems just as good sense to 
say that the faith of the fool verifies his creed. But 
with the assistance of a Persian comment and an 
English note, we find that it means that the faith of a 
wise man is confirmed by the sincerity of his belief, 
that the good man who has understanding seizes the 
fortress of reason and holds it captive; that the 
foundation of true belief is piety and reason, and 
that the strong holds of religion are rational enquiry; 
and with such an explication as this, who will dare 
to say that it is not an excellent aphorism l—A breach 
of faith is the death of the doctors.' We have not been 
able to make any thing of this aphorism even with 
the assistance of the commentary and notes. AVrep 
is the support of maa—had Solomon this aphorism in 
his eye w^en he said, *' Go to the ant thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise." Sleep is one of the 
supports of man, but it will scarcely bear the use 
that is made of it in this aphorism. Modesty isaveil. 


How so t-^The ladder of kiiowlcdp;e reaches beyond the 
ladder of life. We think it is impossible to get up to 
the meaning of this aphorism without a ladder, and 
that^is what the commentary and notes do not furnish 
us with. « • 

These are some of the more enigmatical of the 
anthoi’s npjiorisms, but the following require no 
commentary. 

The payment of debtif is true religion.—The per¬ 
formance of a promise to which we arc not obliged is 
a holy tiling —.4 full purse makes an empty heart. 
—^The bad part of a man is bis pride.—The want of 
coMiagc in a sovereign is tlie standard of revolt.—So¬ 
litude is better than a bad companion.—Do not split a 
hair with .a man of a bad temper.—The man who has 
no riches has no virtues, no excellence, no celebrity. 
I'liis IS a specimen of what we consider as the best of 
the aphorisms, in some of which there is a degree of 
point and originality, which will scarcely fail to re¬ 
commend them to the reader. 

I'hc sijecimens of Persian poetry, now first trans¬ 
lated in verse, come next in order. In the following 
distich from Hafiz, thb translator seems to perceive 
the original of a couplet in Milton: 


Hafiz what ask’st thou else than to entwine 
Thy fair one's locks and quaff’ the rosy wine.” 

Hajiz. 

Sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

And with the tangles of Neasra’s hair. Milton. 

No on^ will believe, however, that Milton bor¬ 
rowed or stood in need of borrowing the idea from 
Hafiz. Each was describing what he felt to be natu¬ 
ral to the lover, and they happen to have dune it in 
nearly the same manner. 

In the following couplet from Sadi, wc can trace a 
similar coincidence of thought and expression with 
that of a short ode of Anacreon, but no one will sus¬ 
pect that the one was borrowed from the other. 

" Tho’ to my head the snows of age have clung 
Yet my gay heart for ever makes me young.” 

Sadi. 
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The additions to the conformity of the Persian and 
Arabic languages are very considerable, and must 
prove to be a rare treat to the etymologist. 

From adz ^abict comes adz or addice English; 
from Aurobauche, Orobauche; from Papari, Pepper; 
from Bafel, baffle; from Bum, base, says the tran»< 
lator, but why not bum itself? 

The volume concludes with an explanation of some 
curious expressions peculiar to the Arabhma and Per¬ 
sians, together with some Arabic proverbiit, all of 
which we leave for the entertainment, and edification 
»f those who have curiosity enough to purchase the 
work itself. 


AIPEXEaM ANASTAXIX; or, a New Way of Deciding 
Old Cmitrwersies. By fiasanistes. Londe^, tS05. 
Johnson. 4|. * 

In (he preface to this work the author takes a view 
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of some of the errors and corruptions which hare | 
crept into the Christian Church, and wliich, by being I 
Iqpg suffered to remain unexamined, have at last been 
considered as part of the original fabric, A staunch 
churchman would perhaps say what has been already 
said by an authority of great weight.—‘ let llie mys¬ 
teries of our religion remain mysteriesbu^Basanistes 
is not disposed to do so. If there be mysteries in it 
which really do not belong tcTit, if there be doctrines 
taught and precepts inculcated which are repugnant 
to the true principles of the Gospel as well as of 
common sense, he will liave them exposed in their 
proper colours and banished from the church of 
Christ. The undertaking is unquestionably a laudable 
one, but the obstacles in the way of its execution are 
evident. No prejudices take such a firm bold of the 
mind, orare sodifficult to eradicate, as religious preju¬ 
dices, and the man who attempts to remove them 
meets with but perseentipn and contempt. The fate 
of tlie most illustrious Keformer that ever appeared 
among men confirms the truth of the remark. The 
doctrines of an establi-shcd religion are so interwoven 
with the cstablislnnent itself, that in order to gel rid 
of the one you must of necessity pull down also the 
other. Hence it happens tliat reforms, however ex- 
{ledient they may be, are seldom effected by means of 
jiersuasion. The history of Ueformations is a history 
of wars and of violence. But because persuasion has 
lieen hitherto found to be ineffectual, it is not yet the 
less a man's duty to endeavour to instruct a^d to con¬ 
vince. 

The author of the present work promises to do this 
in a new way ; that is by making use of the argu- 
roentum ad ab.surdum of logicians. The argumentiim 
ad ubsurdum has certainly been made use of before 
for the purpose of eradicating the absurd and incon¬ 
sistent prejudices which have been mingled with reli¬ 
gion ; but Basanistes may perhaps make some new 
application of it. Into this we shall now inquire. 

The plan of Basanistes is tlie following. He as¬ 
sumes the character of a aeaions advocate for the or¬ 
thodox religion, in opposition particularly to Unita¬ 
rian heretics; and to show that the doctrine of 
Unitarianistn must be false, he undertakes to prove 
not only the doctrine of a Trinity but even of a qua- 
ternity, or any other given number of persons in the 
Godhead, if necessary, and that, by means of the 
same arguments by which the Trinity has been proved. 
If you apply the same arguments to Moses, you raise 
him to the same dignity with Christ; ^and the Unity 
which is consistent witli a Trinity may also be con¬ 
sistent with a Quaternity. 

In the prosecution of the plan, the orthodox be¬ 
liever is made to appear ridiculous enough from the 
greediness with which he swallows the most palpable 
absurdities, and the supine and Implicit confidence 
which he reposes in the rulers of the church, as well 
sa the awful respect which he pays to creeds, confes-i 
sions and mysteries, &c.; bat as we do not think 
that ridicule is the (host proper weapon to combat re¬ 
ligious prejudices with, we forbear to enter any fur¬ 
ther into the subject. 
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ich have Letters hettoeen the Reverend James Granger, M.A, 
by being Rector of Shiplahe. and many of the moA eminent 

la.st been ► Literary Men of /«> Time, composing a copious His- 
. stauj^ch tory and IHustrtdion (if his Biographicu! HisFory <)f 

It already England. With Miscellanies and yotrs of Tows ia 

llie mys- Trance, Holland, and Spain, by the same Gentle- 

iasanistes man. Bdited by J. P. Malcolm, .duthor of Inm- 

ries in it dinium Ilrdirivuni, from the Originals in the posses- 

tloctrines sion of Mr. W. Richardson. London, l80o. 

spugnaut Longman and Co. lOs. 6d. 

ell as of jfo biographical account of Mr, Granger is here 
in their attempted. He is introduced to the reader merely as 
lurch of the author of “ The Biographical History of England." 
laudable These five words the*editor supposes will operate like 
ution are an electric shuck on the reader, and*give him a won- 
Id of the drous appetitd to devour any scraps with which they 
us preiu- have any degree of connection. The editor’s address 
ve them here i.s certainly to be admired, for the reader is by 
The fate this m^ans prepared to make allowances for the pre¬ 
appeared sent collection on account of the biograjihical history j 
rk. The that is, if any allowances should be required, 
terwoven The biographical hfetory consisted of onthing more 
1 ) gel rid than a description of the portraits or prints of a great 
1 also the number of individuals, many of them very little en- 
vever ex- titled to distinction, with some account of their lives 
meiins of subjoined; and it will not tend to raise high our opi- 
a history nion of the author's qualifications even for such a 
asion has subordinate task, that he was considered by some of 
It yet the the wisest of his friends as a man of singular credu- 
d to con- lity. Observe what the Hon. Horace Walpole says : 

“ eirlington-strecl, April 10 , 1770 . 

to do this «• You will be concerned, my good Sir, for what I have 
the argU' this minute heard from his nephew, that poor Mr. Gran- 
amentum ger was seized at the Communion-table on Sunday jvith an 
of before apoplexy, and died yesterday morning at fire, 
id incon- “ ^ answered the tetter, with a word of advice 
with reli- ‘^hout his MSS. that tliey may not full into the hands of 
new huuksellcrs. He had been told by idle people so many 
gossipping stories, tlaat it would hurt him and living per- 
^“ 7 ^’ sons, if all his, collections were to be printed; for, as he 
He as- incapable of telling an untruth himself, he suspected 

ir the or- nobody else j too great goodness in a Biographer! 
to Unita- YoS-s, &c. Horace Walpole." 


However the Biographical History is considered by 
the editor as of so much value, that the minutest cir¬ 
cumstances relative to its progress, publication, &:c, 
must command the attention of the public. We have, 
therefore, in the first place, some letters written 
while the author was engaged in his work. The fol¬ 
lowing from himself to Dr. Campbell unfolds bis ob»- 
ject. 

“ Sir, June 15, I7C5. 

** Though I have not the honour being known to 
you, 1 have taken the liberty to address myself to you in 
relation to a work in which I am now engaged, entitiiled 
“ A Catalogue and description of above 400U English heads 
of eminent and extraordinary iiersons, from Egbert the 
Great, to George III. disposed in a chronological series, 
under the several reigns, and classed acenrdirig to their 
rank, offices, and characters; with anecdotes and biogia- 
phical notes-^csigned as a help to British history and bio¬ 
graphy, and to supply the defect of English medals,, Com¬ 
piled chiefly from the collections of the liououraAc Horace 
Walpole, and James West, Esq. with a preface shewing 
the utility of a collection of engraved portraits." 

“ Mr. Walpole has very generously offered tO'assist* me* 
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iA this work as will appear by, his letter. My very bumble 
mr|uesl to you, Sir, is to aslc a few questions concerning 
iny proposed Catalogue, which will trespass but very little 
upon your time to answer, 

1 am, Sir, Sec' 

Dr. Campbell. James Cravgbr." 

After this .ve find that Mr. Granger forgot himself 
so far as to send some criticisms to Mr. Waljwle on 
his “ Historic Doubts,” but he afterwards repented 
and wrote a humble apology for his fault as he was 
it) want of preferment, all which the reader must be 
sensible is vo'y important. The editor is sorry that 
be has only a very few of Mr. Granger’s own letters 
on the subject of his book, but however he contrives 
to supply that defect pretty well, and accordingly we 
have next the letters of Mr. Thomas Dauies the book¬ 
seller. These contain many important particulars, 
such as the price to be charged, the number of the 
volumes, the hopes entertained, the slowness of the 
sale, and other matters of the same sort. It was a]so 
an atTair of no small difficulty to settle what the title 
should be, but at last it was, resolved, New.Ctm. 
that the Catalogue and Description of Heads" 
•honld be called, “ The Biographical History of Eng¬ 
land.” We moreover learn that some dispute arose 
about the price to be p.aid for the supplement and se¬ 
cond edition. Mr. Davies and his partners were un¬ 
willing to give any more than one hundred guineas 
for both, while the former lamented sadly tiiat be had 
lost a goad round sum by the affair. Besides all this, 
Mr. Davies hints that he himself was the author of 
Goldsmith's History of England, and complains that 
his niece was troubled with •uiorms, the knowledge of 
all which important ^'matters mnst contribute essen¬ 
tially to the instruction of mankind. He also gives 
Mr. Granger good advice, and exhorts him to despise 
* critics, who are very impertinent people. Were it 
not tor them, good souls might usher their " shreds 
and patches” into the world in peace and quietness, 
to the great advantage of the revenue Jnd the sellers 
of snuff. In addition to these admirable particulars, 
some excellent hints may be collected from Mr. Da¬ 
vies’s letters respecting the mysteries of the trade, and 
the proper mode of conducting business. 

A great variety of letters next appears written by a 
number of persons who wished to pour their drops 
into this ocean of anecdotic scrap. Heads are inde- 
fatigably described, from the king on the throne to 
Randall the orange-man, and Nell Clarke, or some 
sfleh name, the barrow woman.—We have caps on 
and off, hair white and black, curled or banging Imse, 
chairs and stools on this side, and on that.books.in 
the hand or unefer the elbow, fajces open and puri¬ 
tanical, beards and no begirds, Idokit^-glasws here 
and there, with a prodigious variety of such interest¬ 
ing matt^t Amongst all this, we have a journal of 
Mr. Ives, who we are told set oft' from Bury at four- 
in the morning, breakfasted at Braintree, dined at 
Ingateston, and arrived safe at tbe Bull in Bishops* 
gate about six o'clock, from which he took a coach 
and went to his lodging, Warwick Court, Holborn. 
His mother. Miss Wood, and he himself went to the 
city, spent an afternoon with his worthy friend Mr,. 
John White, of Newgate-strec^, a brotheraotiquary; 
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and Mr. Turner drank tea and spent the evening at 
tiie Magdalen : Mr. Ives also went to Westniinstef 
Abbey, and dined with Mr. Hankey; he moreover 
went to St. Paul's, saw Guildhall and the Royal Ex¬ 
change, and went a second time to Westminster- 
Abbey ! He afterwards drank tea with his worthy 

friend Mr. White and then-but we must have a 

little mercy on the reader, who is perhaps by this 
time praying heartily to leaven that he may not ba 
buried in this Golgotha of rubbish. In the title to 
this book it will be observed that it is said to consist, 
in a great measure, of correspondence between Mr. 
Granger and many of the most eminent literary men 
of his time. The tact is, that very few of tbe letters 
are from eminent literary men, and none in which 
the subject is of any importance. Tliere is one in¬ 
deed from Dr. Johnson of which the editor has" cer¬ 
tainly made tbe most that could be made of it. It 
seems Mr. Granger or somebody else had asked Dr. 
Johnson for some pamphlet, and the following is 
Johnson's reply: 

“ Sir, 

** Whej) I returned from the country, I found your 
letter; aud would very gladly have done what you de.sire, 
had it been in iny power. Mr. Farmer is, 1 am confident, 
mistaken in supposing that he gave me any such pamphlet 
or cut. I should as .soon have suspected myself as Mr. 
b'armer of forgetfulness ; but, that 1 do not know, except 
from your letter, the name of Arthur O’Toole, nor recol¬ 
lect that I ever heard it before. I think it impossible that 
1 should Iwve suftcred such a total obliteration from my 
mind of any thing which was ever there. This at least is 
certain, that I do not know of any such pamphlet; and 
equally certain 1 desire you to think it, that if I had it, 
you should immediately receive it from. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Samuel Joiihsom.’* 

This letter is followed by a criticism by the editor 
who endeavours to point out the strength of mind and 
energy of expression with which Johnson denied that 
he bad got the pamphlet! A common man would 
have expressed himself so and so, but who could 
deny a pamphlet like Johnson ? In short there is in 
this letter quite a Johnsonian mode of denying a pam¬ 
phlet; something, as it were, which is excellent; 
and it ought to be studied by all persons with care 
and attention, that when occasion serves, they may¬ 
be able to dray pamphlets with strength of mind and 
energy of expression 1 

Having thus adverted in terms of doe respect to 
the ingenuity of tbe editor in finding out the beauties 
of- the Jobosomao mode of denying a pamphlet, we 
iproceed to another instance of almost! equal merit. 
The subject of some of- the letters is a family, one of 
the fenrales of which happened to have been married 
to Bishop Burnet. The editor instant^ seizes> this 
opportunity of introducing into his oUa podrida, some 
letters- of tbe Bishop, They have no conoectioo witls 
tbe subject to be sure—his ** History of bis own 
Times” might be inserted with; equal propriety; but 
what of that; they 8erv&‘tomaA»-up tbe volume, and 
moreover point out a method of producing works in in¬ 
finite numbers and of all sizes, for noopocao ever-ba at' 
fl loss sinoe digression after digression may thus be pur- 
jsued, ad ii^nuvm. But whatever may be thought of 
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the way by which these letters of Bishop Burnet have 
been introduced, the editor is in this instance to be 
commended; for certainly if ever he expected that 
the book was to be read, it was kindly done to place 
.tomefkiiig before the readers which they could lo»^|c at 
whhout disgust. After all, however, there is no¬ 
thing even in these letters of Bishop Burnet that can 
be considered as interesting or important but when 
compared with the companv in which they are now 
found, they must be allowed to rank pretty high. 

Some observations with respect to the persons to 
whom, and the occasions on which, they were writ¬ 
ten, might have been expected from the editor. But 
tlirougbout the w'/iole he seems to have given himself 
no great trouble in this way. Our readers will think 
that we scarcely do him justice after the profound cri- 
ric'ism on the Johnsonian method of denying a pam¬ 
phlet. That however appears to have been a grand 
ert'ort, but no bird can be for ever on the wing, neque 
6-\mptr tendit arctim, ^-c. •^c. 

The remainder of the book is made up with a few 
letters of Mr. Granger not on the subject of his work, 
with miscellanies, or more properly memorandums, 
and with notes of tours in France, Holland and 
Spain. All these are if possible more trilling than 
the former part. 

Tlie editor acknowledges that this is a thing of 
“ shreds and patches." When he did so, he pro¬ 
bably knew that “ shreds and patches" have often met 
with more attention than they deserved. But he 
might have added that his " shreds and patches" are 
good for nothing. 

In the front we have a pretty view of Boston- 
house, Brentford. Might not a view of Solomon's 
temple have answered equally well 1 


^ Treatise an Agriculture. By 3. Carpenter, of 
Chadwick Jdonor, ITorcestershire. 2 lols. Sro. 
pp.-KIO. \l. Is. Od. Jiiiingtons. Vol.l, 1803. 
t’ot. II. 1805. 

The multiplicity of the publications on agriculture 
which now appear speaks well infavourof that most im¬ 
portant of all the aits and professions. They all con¬ 
tribute to disseminate knowledge; and they afford suf¬ 
ficient proof that a great number of persons are now 
interested in seeking that kind of information. This 
last is a circumstance of the utmost importance } for 
one of the chief causes of the slow progress of agri¬ 
culture has been the difficulty of communicating 
knowledge among the farmers. It thus unfortunately 
• happened that improvements were fung introduced 
into one district, before they made their way into 
another ; and in ninety-nine parts in a hundred of all 
England, not one half, perhaps, of the advantage was 
derived from the land, which in equal circumstances 
was derived from it in the other part. The secluded 
situation of the farmer, which allowed him much 
fewer opportunities for the interchange of ideas, an^ 
the sight of improvements, than were enjoyed by the 
manufacturer and other kinds of tradesmen, associated 
in to^ns, was the primary cause of the slow progress 
of improvement, lliat situation even produced a 
temper of mind which t^as by no means fa^urabie to 
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the reception of new ideas, a certain predilection qf 
habit to what he had always seen practised, a kind of 
obstinate conceit in favour of his own and his father's 
practices, and a stiff incredulity toward the good ef¬ 
fects of all innouations. This temper, so common 
among the husbandmen, has been productive of the 
very worst consequences j and therefore, when this 
temper hd^ so far given way as to admit a enriosity 
for books which describe all the different processes 
of agriculture, and compare them with one another. 

It is an extremely happy omen. It proves that the 
farmers arc willing to learn; and the circulation 
among them of books is so effectual an Sgent, that by 
its means it may be put in their power to learn very 
fast. We are always therefore happy to hear of 
books on agriculture; and we may%dd in their praise 
that we have seen very few of them which are not 
calculated to do good. 

We were not a little pleased with the performance 
before^ us, notwithstanding all its, irregularity and 
homeliness. It is full of good and sensible views in 
regard to most parts of die farmer's business; and it 
speaks home to the kleas of a common husbandman 
in a way more effectual perhaps than a more polished 
production. 

It consists of two volumes; the first of which 
was published in 1803. It is thrown into the form 
of letters, and cannot be said to fallow any order; 
and though each volume is called a treatise on agri¬ 
culture, they have no pretensions to contain a com¬ 
plete system. The shortest mode therefore in which 
we can convey an idea of the contents of the book, 
and its merits, is to state the different subjects, with the 
order of succession; to point ou^ die particulars which 
we consider most worthy of notice; and to add such 
observations as the whole suggests. 

The first three letters of the first volume are on 
light soi/s, and the mode of culture; and as turnips for * 
that culture are a circumstance of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, the fourth chapter entire is appropriated to 
them. The*uninstructed farmer will read these with 
great advantage. He recommends the improvement 
of peat, or bog^ land in the fifth letter, but does not 
enter into any detail, respecting the mode. There is 
one or two good things in the next letter, on potatoes, 
though potatoes are a subject pretty generally under¬ 
stood. Some of onr readers may be amused with 
the following account of them from Gerard, in queen , 
Elizabeth’s time: 

** ‘ Potatoes,’ says this venerable herbalist, who wrote in 
1-^97, ‘ grow in India, &c. and in other hot regions,*of 
which I nave planted divers roots (that I bought at the lu- 
change in London) in niy garden, where they flourished 
until winter, at which time they perished and rotted.’ 
Speaking of the modes of ^cooking this exotic, he says, 

' they were roasted in ashes; dnd some, when they are 
so roasted, infuse them, and sop them in wine; and others, 
to give them the greater grace in eating do boil them with 
prunes, and so eat theih; and likewise others dress them 
(being first roasted) with oil, vinegar, and salt, every man 
according to his own taste and liking.' ” 

He mentions a species of potatoes, from which, if 
more generally known, it appears that g?eat advan¬ 
tage might be derived. We wish he bad been a litiic 
4L 
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nipre particular in his description of it; and where 
and bow seeds of it are to be procured. We think it 
worthy of attention, and therefore extract the passage 

which relates to it: 

• 

“ There arc many excellent sorts <ff potatoes for the 
table, thoup,li there is no occasion to repeat tlicnt here, but it 
niav not be improper to instance two sorts, otie of which was 
s;iven me some years since by a gentleman, who^jotild only 
spare me a single potatoc; but 1 found the kind so goorf, 
large, and earlv, that 1 am particularly careful not to have 
tliem mixed with any other sorts, as they will produce two 
good crops in a year; the first crop is ready to gather about 
the middle of .hnie, and the second as soon or sooner than 
most other of the late kind, though planted two or three 
months before them.” , 

Oiir author is a* friend to the cultivation of flax; 
we think on good reason, and recommend his seventh 
letter wliich is on that subject. It does not exhaust 
the land more than a crop of any species of grain, if 
sn much. It is so early off the ground, that with 
skilful management, .nnd when the soil is in high con¬ 
dition, a crop of turnips may be got after it. The 
ebalV of flax is superior to tha{ produced from any 
species of grain, and mixed with oats or beans makes 
a most nutritive food for horses. The oil produced 
from the seed is of high value. The legislature, to 
encourage its growth, has flxed the tythe at five shil¬ 
lings an acre, a circumstance in England of no little 
importance, and gives a bounty to the grower of four- 
pence upon the stone. 

It is natural here to make a reflection on the regu¬ 
lations of the legislature. When it wants to encou¬ 
rage (he production of flax, it fixes the tythe immovc- 
ably to a low rate, and grants a premium to the 
grower. When it w*ants to encourage the production 
of corn’does it any thing similar, as the cases are si¬ 
milar ? No! It is far from fixing the tythe, or grant- 
' ing a bounty to the grower. It says nothing about 
the tythe, and grants a bounty to the exporter!—But 
this is from the purpose of Mr. Carpenter's book. 

The watering of meadows, and the cultivation of 
sainfoin and lucern, to both of which he is favourable, 
are his next subjects. His eleventh cand twelfth let¬ 
ters are of a miscellaneous sort; and in the thirteenth 
he adventures upon a subject of a nature rather more 
speculative than is usual with him, the superiority of 
small or great farms. 

We admire the judgement with which he has 
spoken on this snbjcct, and his emancipation from 
those prejudices against small farms, with which al- 
jutist all the great farmers, and land owners are in¬ 
fected. It seems so plain to common sense that both 
large and small farms are good, that any one may 
justly wonder it has been so seHom said. They are 
good for diflferent purposes; and it is good for the 
country to have a proper mixture of both. 

The common observation that the land is less pro¬ 
ductive in the hands of small, than of great farmers, 
has not been owing to the smallness of the farm, but 
to its mismanagement. And while the knowledge of 
the art was yet in its infancy, it necessarily happened 
tltat the amall farmer was more ignorant than the 
great one, and his land worse cnltivated. It was ex¬ 
hausted by an errooeoas course of culture, and the 
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estate was injured to the landlord, while the cultivator 
was poor and wretched. But when the knowledge of 
agriculture becomes extensively diffused, which it is 
hastening to be, the small farms will be as well cultK 
vate^ as the great; the landlord's estate will be im¬ 
proved, and the tenant will live comfortably. This 
conclusion is now so often confirmed by the fact, (Mr. 
Carpenter sgys it is so well confirmed to him by in¬ 
stances which have fallen^under his own observation) 
that it is no longer subject to doubt. The following 
observations are not more remarkable for the spirit of 
philanthropy they display, than for their wisdom: 

" A person occupying a large farm, may sometimes 
assist the lesser one, in doing a day's ploughing or drawing 
him some manure. Sec. without any prriudice to himself; 
on the contrary, I have found the performing a few kind 
ofiices a benefit; there is no one in so low a situation, savs 

fanner W-, but that he may sometime or other do us 

a piece of service ; and there is no one, who is desirous of 
' living in a coinfort.'iblc way, can procure too many friends 
ill his neighbonrhond, or ton few enemies ; a good neigli- 
bonriiood is valuable, and the good will of an honest in¬ 
dustrious little fartiier, is more to be esteemed and regarded 
than an imperious, domineering individual, let his pro¬ 
fession and elevation he as consequential as they may. It 
is well for the repose of mankind, such persons arc not v1;ry 
iimncrous; and that wc have the pleasure of knowing 
many exemplary insmnees among the great, that do honor 
and credit to themselves, and impart comfort and happiness 
to those around them. The uneasy, unjust sort, are mostly 
eomposed of those, who have accumulated wealth in a su^ 
den, unexpected manner; which causes a difficulty ia 
finding outea rational method of disposing of their time or 
property, in such a way, as to be agreeable either to them¬ 
selves, 'or those who happen to have any concerns with 
them. 

“ Small farmers are still more valuable on account of 
bringing up part of their families for service. Their chil¬ 
dren, in general, are bred up in habits of sobriety, frugality, 
and industry ; make in general the best servants, ana after 
them, the children of day laborers, and both toother may 
lie considered (next to the sailors) the most vduable part 
of his Majesty's subjects ; subjects not aiHuent, but strong, 
hardy, and loyal, and cannot in reason be too much en¬ 
couraged. 

“ It is the interest of all great land owners to instruct 
their agents to divide some of their larger estates into 
smaller ones, when opportunities occur; the public would 
be better served with many articles, than thi^ are at pre¬ 
sent, and the landlord would be amply repaid for tiK ex- 
pence of buildings, repairs, Ac. in the auvance of rents; 
which small |>ortioiis or land for the most part are let at, in 
comparison with large ones. 

'* 1 am thoroughly convinced the nation receives much 
injury from the itpglect of small ones; besides, it has a me¬ 
lancholy appearance to see in some places valuable old 
farm-houses and out-buildings un-inhabited; and the for¬ 
mer occupiers sometimes forced to move into manufhcturiim 
towns, to learn a new business; and from a clearly, frugal 
and virtuous course of life, are taught intempeiaace, and 
acquire diseases; instead of being well clothed and' fed, 
they lircoine rag^ and dirty, their morals corrupted, and 
their food sometimes precanous; which leave us to expo> 
Ifence, and regret the poet’s prophecy: 

* Ill fores that land, to hast’ning ill a prey, 

* Where wealth accumulates, and men o^y; 

* Princes and Lords may fioorish, nr may fode; 

* A breath can make them, as a breath Ku mMC s 
' But a bold peasantry, their country’s pritfo, 

* Wtoen 01 ^ destroy d, canmever ee supply’d.'* 


Carpenter's Treatise on Agriculture, 
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The renpiinder of this volume i> lo miscellaneous 
that wo need not specify minutely the topics. They 
relate to the female part of the economy of a farm; 

* the management of the poultry, the dairy, &c.—ro 
jeases, inclosures j to a subject which seems not !»“ 
c&liarly connected with a treatise of agriculture. 
Longevity, in answer to several of Sir John Sinclair’s 
queries, and to various other pnrticularst 

In the first three chapters of the second volume, 
the author states in a sort of joint view the different 
management proper for strong and light soils. The 
practical views these sketches of his present, though 
not given in thg most orderly form, are always good. 
And bis lessons are delivered very shortly and dis¬ 
tinctly, and with that evidence of being drawn from 
thorough experience and good understanding which 
is very convincing. 

He takes notice in the fourth letter of the obstruction 
to the improvement of agriculture raised by the law of 
tythes; and we are pleased lo find that his experience 
too proves how much that law is condemned by the 
better part even of the clergy themselves. The liberal 
conduct of a gentleman mentioned in the same pas- 
lage, and which ought to meet with many imitators, 
gives that pass^e a peculiar title to be quoted : 

" I know of no instance in a proprietor of tithes taking 

so good a method as Mr.-, who allows a draw-back of 

to per cent, to the fanner for his yearly improvements, by 
which prudent conduct, this gentleman, and the farmer as 
well, have received very considerable advantage. 

“ Another objection”to the payment of titjies is, the fre¬ 
quent disputes it occasions between the clergy and his pa¬ 
rishioners : where such events happen it is much to bj la- 
xuented. You observe, that the clergy, in your opinion, 
are as well respected by tlic farmer as other proprietors of 
tithes, but they ought to be more so. 

“ 1 have many times met with worthy and respectable 
clergymen on the subject of tithes, and do not recollect a 
single instance but what they expressed a desire of an equi¬ 
valent in land for their respective tithes. But so desirable 
an event, I am fearful, is not very near, and dannot be 
much expected, until the nation experiences the blessings 
of Providence in restoring peace, and until the Church and 
State cordially unite in such an aflair of national import¬ 
ance. 

“ In the mean time, much may be effected by exchang¬ 
ing land for tithes in those inclosures which are yet to be 
brought forwards, as well as many of those already inclosed 
have so happily experienced; while some late hiclosores 
have had the negligence or misfortune to lose so great a be¬ 
nefit. both to the proprietors of tithes and the landed inte¬ 
rest in general.” 

He next gives instructions fmr the making of 
fences, and planting; respecting manures; the ma¬ 
nagement of live stock and the dairy; and he then 
comes to i subject of very great consequence to the 
farmtir, ^ough very few writers on agriculture bat'e 
- 3 ret had the sense to treat df it | we mean the ma¬ 
nagement of the human creatures with whom the far¬ 
mer has chiefly to deal, bis male and female servants 
and bis neighbours. The good sense of our aiilhor 
no wjbere sbinq; more conspicuously than here; and 
this letter wq heartily recommend to general attention. 
The following are the flrst six of bis rules for having 
ood servants, which we think will confirm the cha- 
acter we have givenT)f his advice %a thfb head: 


“ It is generally acknowledged hy fanners that oni^ of 
the ereatest difficulties attending a country life is to ]irocure 
and keep in order good servants, fora considerable leugih 
of time. I shall, however, lay down some rules, which 
by observing, I mii with veracity uffinn, I bait: had the 
satisfaction in omaining good men and bov servants; and 
tlic mistress the same wiili servant inaiih, fur the $|)acc of * 
thirty v^rs, and upwards. 

“ First, from the observations I have made, the success 
of the event must be attcndeil to hy hc.ids of f.nnilies; if 
example and good order is neglected the fabric fills. 

“ Secondly, it is rr</iiisifc to hire srrranfa that are 
youni’, before they have been accustomed lo had hahiis, 
the consequence of keeping bad compants; and to be cho¬ 
sen from those families of small fanners, nr day labourers 
that arc most noted for industry, honesty, and clc.'inl>nes.s ; 
and when such servant' goon well, jint lo part svith them 
on small acj'ouiits. ScuUlinfr shcula be avoided. lament 
measures are best, and it is a good thing when you can 
perform any kind of work better than your .seivaiits, to 
spare a little lime, and show ihciii, by your example, the 
way, you would have them pursue. 

“ Thirdly, discountenance the hiring of servants at 
Mopt, or Statutes, such yearly meetings are iiijiirious to 
the morals of servants, and promote a roving disposition, 
equally prejudicial lu ihcnisclves and those they arc to 
serve. 

Fourthly, a bad effect attends the prevailing custom of 
the heads qf fumilies wilhdi awing thetiiselers, in an cven- 
ing, from their servants, who cannoi be supposed to l)c- 
have with that order and regularity they u'ould otiierwise. 
do, if such practice was laid aside. It iiiiist be allowed 
this rule cannot he always observed, but the more it is at¬ 
tended to the better. 

“ Fifthly, breaking the sabbath proves very injurious ; 
this day of rest from labour, is too irequcnily employed l>y 
servants in rambling or loitering about. 'I'hcre were few 
farmers better served ihun Mr. r —, and Mr. D. C. The 
former used to take his servants with him to oinircb on a 
Sunday. It was a saying of his, that if servants would 
not serve Ureir Maker, on a Suniluy, there would not be 
much dependance on them to serve their master the re¬ 
mainder of the week; and tlic latter used to remark, that 
the masters and mistresses of families slionld be considered 
as in a sitiihtion next to tlic parents of their Servants. He 
likewise prevented the odious ciistoin of prophanc swearing, 
and bars^nei^ with them that every such offence should 
be a for^ilof one shilling, as by law” established. 

“ I am thoroughly convineed of the utility of Sunday ' 
Schools ; when properly attended, such institutions arc of 
great service in promoting good morals in children, and 
oftentimes forwards them to he good servants. 

" Sixthly,—^There is another event which often occurs, 
to the disturbance and good order in families. Previous to 
the marriage of servants, it is reasonable there should be 
allowed proper time for seeing each other, or as they term 
it, keeping company ; those masters and mistresses who re¬ 
fuse such an equitable request, act improperly and unrea¬ 
sonably, and do not seriously r^ect that they had, in times 
past, taken similar liberty themselves. Besides, lo prevent 
such connections sometimes occasions servants to keep in¬ 
different company and bad hours. To stop such disagreeable 
conduct, I have, for manv years regulated this kind of amuse¬ 
ment, and have found ft answer the purpose, hy agreeing 
with servant maids so far as to have liberty to see tlieir 
sweethearts, when the day’s work is done, once a fortnight. 

If they reside at a reasonable distance, and of good character, 
then the allowance of a room' to themselves, and a fire iia 
winter; the roan to have a pint of ale, to sAy as long as it 
convenient, and then to depart home. This indu%ence 
likewise prevents private cookery. Sec, I lave at liuies n»- 
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lat|d these rules to different persons, some of whom have 
made light of them, while others have been of a different 
opinion and approve of the plan. Those who take the aliove 
reflections in a ludicrous or trilling point of view, may 
possibly ifet inconsistently, and soon orjiate be convinced 
to the contrary, in linding themselves mistaken in their 
Judgment.” 

An article in the same letter, entitled, To'imnd had 
l\’ei\‘;/ihuurs, is so much distinguished by the .same 
good sense and philanthropy, tiiat our readers will be 
pleased with its pernsal: 

*' It IS certainly desirable to reside, among good neigh¬ 
bours, and though I have not had so much cause to hnd 
fault as some others, vet 1 have, at different limes, met 
with iiidiflcn nl ones, lly which 1 cliitfly mean, coiiimon 
trespassers, ulio conrmit luiich mischief cither by day or 
night; the 'atter is the w'orsl, by not being qn oiir guard 
against citile, Ikc. being turned into pasture at such unsca- 
son.'ible tiiiii''.. 

•' At hrsi I used to impound their cattle, pigs, and 
sliecp, and as 1 often found I could not, by any coercive 
means, get the better of the complaint, I afterwards tried 
more lenient methed-', by occasionally bestowing victuals 
or drink, and sometimes both, on yiese depredators, at¬ 
tended at the same lime with friendly advice, and this way 
bed a good effect when no other method would; besides 
keeping on as friendly terms with sucli persons as could be 
admitted, they have sometimes proved themselves to be a 
cr.nsiderable service, and mended in their conduct. If 
these reflections arc thought by some to be of too mild a 
nature, let such persons first consider the disadvantages the 
lower order labour under, and that their crimes do not so 
deeply affect society as those that arc sometimes eoii’inittcd 
by their superiors, who, for much greater ofl'eiices often 
escape with impunity. 

“ ^'hc•re arc al.so some other means to be used to obtain 
the above dv'sirablc purpose, such as a due observanee of 
the l.vnl'i day, attending public worship, 9ic. but these 
essential duties cannot be cflected without Ike example of 
Ijifir mprrioti. 

*'i'arthcr, it is certainly a matter of importance to all 
men in business, to promote the henejicial employment of 
the lower order of people, as the surest means to keep 
them honest. With so much detestation is this vice (idle¬ 
ness) held ill some countries as to be used as a proverb, 
that an idle person is the devil's play fcllovii. There is no 
doubt but many of these iinfortunate human beings arc 
itnpelled, through necessity, to act a wrong part, whereas 
if they had been constantlv employed, they would have 
been neither necessitous or idle, the two grand sources of 
all the evils they suffer, and the injuries they do to society. 

** The diligent, when in health, live well and comfort¬ 
ably, and the slothful live hard and beggarly ; and so I be¬ 
lieve, generally speaking, it is all over the world." 

TJie latter part of this volume too it extremely mis- 
cellaneout. But there are few parts of it in which 
there is not some instruction. We cannot say much 
for the sketch of his tonr. We agree with him that 
tea is a more expensive diet for the common people 
limn they ought to use, cousiilering the consumption 
t}i butter, &c. which it requires; and that a substan¬ 
tial and nutritions meal might be got for much less 
money. But tea in itself is not debilitating, as lie 
thinks. It only is not nourishing •, and when the 
substantial part of the meal is sacrificed, u is often 
ttie case, to Kte mere luxury of tea, the individual is 
debilitated nut from the enjoyment of the tea, but 
IxL'tu the want of food. 


A short set of rules, directing what ti^e farmer i.s 
to do in every month in the year, is given, resembling 
the rules which arc presented in many books for tho 
gardeners ; and the.se, though they must be very ge-' 
neralf may not be without their utility. A set of re¬ 
ceipts too arc offered for the chief disorders incident 
to horned cattle, with methods of treatment. They 
are for the iKo.st part simple, and being confirmed by 
Mr. C.'s experience, they have no small recom¬ 
mendation. 

The author ha.s considerable difficulties with regard 
to lease.H. He i.s sensible of the obstruction to all 
improvement raised by the want of leases. Yet he is 
strongly impressed with the injury done to the pro¬ 
prietor when he cannot prevent a tenant from wasting 
and destroying his land. But surely it is not difficult 
to frame a lease to aii.sw’er this purpose without inju¬ 
riously fettering the tenant. Had he ever seen a form 
of the leases now commonly executed in all parts of 
Scotland, oy which the interests both of the farmer 
and proprietor are perfectly secured, be would no 
longer have been at a loss. 

We think his book, upon the whole, very much 
calculated to diffuse just practical views among the far¬ 
mers, and we heartily recommend it to their attentive 
perusal. 

A Uinloiy of the County of Brecknock. Containing the 
Chorography, Natural Hhlory, Religion, Imxc-i, 
Customs, Manners, Language, and System tf Agri¬ 
culture used in that County, By Tbeophilus Jones, 
l)cpufy Registrar of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, 
‘2 lols, Afo. ISO:). 2/. 15s, Od. Booth. 

The proper business of the histories of particular 
counties is to supply that information which cannot 
be expected from works of a more general nature. 
'I'his object therefore, the writers of such histories 
ought to have constantly m view. The state of the 
county with respect to agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and the caa.ses that serve to retard or pro¬ 
mote every species of industry, the amount of the 
population, the manners and language of the people, 
their mode of life, their attainments in knowledge, 
and the shades of character that distinguish them 
from their neiglibours, are to be minutely described'. 
A comparative view will thus be afforded of the con¬ 
dition of particular divisions of a nation, which may 
be extremely useful in pointing out the most proper 
mearis for promoting the interests of the whole. Works 
of this sort therefore, when well executed, are a 
great public benefk. Mr. Jones has been seized with 
the laudable ambition of becoming a benefactor of 
mankind in this way, and it must be confessed that 
his gift is ample, for we have hese one of two large 
quarto volumes, of which the whole is to consist. 
But as it docs not necessarily follow that because thV 
quantity is large, the quality should be good, it is 
still requisite to examine the history of Brecknock- 
sbi/e more particularly. 

I'he whole of the volume now before us is divided 
into eleven chapters. The first treats of the ancient 
and present name of the county, the district in which 
it was formerly and now is comprehended, its bounda¬ 
ries, extent, ^opuiation, rivers, mountains and vallies> 
3 
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the nature of the soil, the climate and atmosphere. The 
next six chapters contain what the author calls (he ge¬ 
neral history of Brecknockshire, from the earliest period 
to the present limes. The eighth chapter is employed 
ina description of the religions tenets of the peAple 
of the counly at dilFcrcnt periods of their history. 
The ninth chapter coiitains their laws, llie tenth 
treats of their language, manners, commhn opinions 
and prejudices, customs. State of commerce, and 
useful projects, such as turnpike roads and canals. 
The eleventh and last chapter gives an account of the 
state of agriculture in Breconshire, the agricultnral 
society of the county, the nature of the soil, the size 
of farms and the nature of the tenures, the cour.'.e of 
husbandry, the breed of cattle, the horses and sheep, 
the common manures and price of laltour. 

The ancient name of Brecknockshiie appears to 
have been Gartlnnadriii, which according to the in¬ 
terpretation of the author, means Jox-hill. It took 
its name of Brecknock, from Brychan, a prince 
who ruled over it about the year 400 of our era. At 
the time when the Romans had possession oi Britain 
it appears that the principality of Wales was divided 
into north and south. The former was by the Ro¬ 
mans called Venedotia, the latter Dcnictia. South 
Wales was again divided into Silura and Dcmetia. 
The author sets himself strenuously to find out tlic 
etymology and meaning of these words, but all his 
conjectures are extremely vague and uncertain. 
Amongst a variety of derivations one is scarcely more 
probable than another, and in truth sevSial more 
might be mentioned, ecpially well founded as those 
which Mr. Jones has noticed. But fortunately the 
affair is of no great importance, and the agitation of 
such questions where there are no certain principles 
on which a decision can be founded, must be in a 
great measure idle and useless. Brecknockshire, 
however, he concludes to have formed a part of the 
ancient Demeiia. The present population of• the 
county he states at about 32,300 souls. I'his point 
might with more propriety have been reserved till the 
end of the volume, where the documents upon which 
he founds his opinion as to the population might have 
been introduced. Mr. Joues then takes what he calls 
a tour through the county, and here we have little else 
than the bare names of places. It would have been 
much better to have reserved this for bis second vo¬ 
lume, where be proposes to give a particular descrip¬ 
tion of each of the parishes and most remarkable 
places in the county. The principal rivers are the 
Wye, the Usk, the Irvon and toe *Tawe. These 
rivers abound in fish of various sorts, especially sal¬ 
mon and trout. The soil in the mountainous parts is 
chiefly peat, while that of the vales is ar^iilaceons. 
The soil of the remaining parts consists of a sandy 
'land on a substratum of gravel. This might have 
been reserved for that place where the author treats 
particularly of the agriculture of the county. Tb^ 
general history of the county is certainly in many 
parts loo particular, and occupies a much greater 
space lhan onght to have fallen to its share. At the 
commencement we have a variety of etymological 
discussions to settle the |neanings of anciegt names, 
and to fix the exact tcUe of Boman nations. The 


use of these it would be difficult to discover, thougfi 
undoubtedly they may be in some degree interest ing 
to the staunch Cambrian. The author quotes many 
etymologies which he conceives to be faulty attd ridi¬ 
culous, but he hiiAself often falls into the same error, 
and forms conjectures of his own that are no less idle 
and absurd than those which he condemns. But it 
may be said that this is the only w.'ty in which any 
explanation can be given respecting the antiquities of 
the country. It must indeed be owned that these 
relics of history are not to be altogether neglected; but 
where the explanation solely depends^on evidence 
wliich is so vague, contradictory, and often ridicu¬ 
lous, nothing useful or certain can be learnt, iii>d 
such points therefore ought to be«d!smissed with a 
veiy .slight ii()tice, corresponding to their little value. 
But, besides, supiiosing all this to have been correctly 
done, we certainly think that many of these discus¬ 
sions arc misplaced. Tliey effectually interrupt the 
narrativ'e, and render the whole remarkably tedious 
and uninteresting. They would have come in with 
much more propriety in that pait of the second vo¬ 
lume which tlie author intends to devote to a particu¬ 
lar description of whatever is worthy of attention in 
each of the parishes in the county. But Mr. Jones 
has further managed matters injudiciously by dwelling 
a great deal too much on the idle and absurd tales that 
are prevalent in some parts of Wales respecting their 
early history. Nothing certain or even probable can 
be made out of them, and they are good for nothing 
but to fill the imagination of the simple rustic with 
foolish chimeras. Mr. Jones himself seems to be in 
some degree sensible that such tales and documents 
can never be a proper foundationPfor history, but it is 
tlie only one he can find, he says, and therdbre lie 
adopts it for want of a better. This would have been 
necessary if he had been compelled to build a large * 
structure and could find no other fiHindation. But 
the objection is, that be has raised a large structure 
on a rotten foundation, when he might have let it 
alone, or at least when he might have made the 
building slight, i|i proportion to the insecurity of the 
foundation. The history of the county is of course 
connected with that of the principality, but Mr. Junes 
has certainly dwelt on matters that concerned the 
principality in general, more than there was any oc¬ 
casion for. By such means as these this general his¬ 
tory is spun out to a very useless length. It might be 
confined to one half, or one third, and still preserve 
every important particular. In the account of the 
Roman conquests and in other instances we find the 
prejudices of the Cambrian sometimes breaking out, 
not however to a very immoderate degree. Upon the 
whole, we cannot CQna{i|)itnent the author on the 
management of this part of his subject. 

In that part of the work 'which treats of the reli¬ 
gious opinions of the people of Breckmxikshtre, wc' 
have an account of the Druids and their doctrines. 
The author,' like a genome Cambrian, is indignant at 
the assertion of Mri-Pinkerton, that Druidism was- 
confined to the south of Britain. From the manner in 
which Mr. Pinkerton writes, he certainly is unworthy, 
of that credit which ought to be given to an impartial 
and candid inquiry. His assertions on this beadiare. 
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iindonbtedly contradicted by tradition, history, and 
the antiquities of several places. The author says so, 
and t}icu dismisses the point; but since he chose tw 
introduce the controversy at all,#he ought at least to 
have been a little more ])articular with respect to it j 
and given a simple statement of the passages of his¬ 
tory, the traditions, and the remains to ^^’hich he al¬ 
luded. Without this, it is all matter of assertion on 
his side. However, he has compensated for this ne¬ 
glect, so far as length is concerned, by his Idng ac¬ 
count of the Druidical tenets. He observes, in a 
more poinpdbs manner than was necessary, that this 
discipline came hrst from Gaul into Britain, and that 
when Cxsar says, or rather gives it as a report, that 
it was first fouinf in Britain, he knew nothing about 
the matter. There can, indeed, be little doubt that 
this observation is just. “ In the time of Csrsar it 
was certainly more perfect in Britain than in Gaul, 
and therefore those of the Gauls who wished to study 
it thoroughly came to Britain for that purpose. But 
tliis only proves lljat the purity of the Druidical sys¬ 
tem had been infringed in Gaut by the intercourse of 
the people with the Homans and the nations around 
them. Britain on the other hand, from its situation 
was more calculated to preserve uncorrupted a system 
of this sort. This probably may be the foundation of 
the conjectures to which Cxsar alludes. Mr. Jones is 
by no means well pleased either with C®sar or Ta¬ 
citus for their opinions respecting the horrid nature of 
the Druidical sacrifices. He stoutly maintains that 
they knew notliing at all, or at least very little about 
the matter. It would be needless to follow him 
closely on this point But it may be obscrv'cd tliat 
the evidence of both tliese historians is certainly not 
to be relied upon with that confidence which might be 
due to them on a subject with which thw were bet¬ 
ter acquainted. The Christian religion followed the 
Druidical system, and the author gives a sketch of its 
rise and progress in Brecknockshire, together with the 
disputes that sometimes arose among me clergy. A 
few lines from the close of tbi.s chapter will shew the 
present state of religion in Breconshire, at least as 
distinctly as the author has chosen to record it: 

At present, to form an estimate of the religion of Bre¬ 
conshire, it may be said that two |)arts out of three of the 
inlukbitants call themselves of the established church, the 
other third consist of Anabaptists, (a sect which has rapidly 
increased here of late) Methodists, Presbyterians and Indc- 
endents; of the two latter, the presbyterians are the most 
umcrons; but in this culcuiation of the numbers of the 
chureh of England, 1 include a seict who may (if it be not 
A solecism) Ik called no rclimoaists: penons, who when 
it is necessary to make a proKSsion of tiieir faith, say, they 
are of the prolestant established church, but who in fact, 
never attend the worship of the church or indeed any other 
place of worship: it is much to be lamented that this sect (if I 
may so citli those who are neither gregarious or iystemdlic) 
are yet increasing very fast, particularly in towns; some are 
corrupted by superficial writers and superficial thinkers; 
these constitute the majority of this description; others again 
are ted into this error from indolence and thoughtlessness; 
both are cmuilly mischievous to the community, independ¬ 
ent of tne doctrines of rewards and punbhinent in a future 
state: it is with sorrow I observe, that this example of in¬ 
attention (to call it hy no worse name) is most irequentlv 
seen among those of superior stations in life; in which 


however they will find they are followed closely by those 
below them, down to the dapper tradesman and his spruce 
apprentice and shopman; a consequence which naturally ' 
follows, and which sooner or later, in proportion as the 
evil increases with more or less rapidity, must terminate in 
infinite mischief to the peace and happiness of society.*^ 

In the qpxt chapter, where the author gives a kind 
of history of the Welsh laws, he might certainly by a 
proper arrangement have been more distinct and con¬ 
cise. Some useful information may however bo 
drawn from it by such of the inhabitants of the prin¬ 
cipality as have not had any previous acquaintance 
with their laws. ' 

The next chapter which treats of the language, 
manners, customs, 8cc. fkc. of the people of Brecon¬ 
shire, contains a great deal of useful and interesting 
matter. Of the dialect of the Celtic spoken by the 
Welsh, the author says no more than that it is the 
old British language. To have confined the discus¬ 
sion of this point within narrow bounds would have 
been judicious; hut to omit it entirely in a work of 
this kind is certainly somewhat singular. It surely 
deserved some attention whether the language in ques¬ 
tion be considered as the common speech of the lower 
orders of the people in the county, as a relic of anti¬ 
quity, or as a clue to guide our researches into the 
origin of nations. But it must be admitted that Mr. 
Jones seldom errs in this way. He has adverted with 
sufficient conciseness to the mistakes of the Welsh 
in pronofiincing the English language, though hia 
moile of accounting for some of them are highly fan¬ 
ciful and indicative of Cambrian partiality. The 
reader probably knows that Pinkerton had the same 
antipathy to Celts, that some people have to a cat, 
and that he can scarcely ever speak of them with pa¬ 
tience. The Celts, he says, are savages worse than the 
.«avages of America; they are savages, have been sa¬ 
vages, and ever will he savages—radical savages, not 
even advanced to a state of barbarity; and if any fo¬ 
reigner doubts this, he advises him to step into the 
Celtic parts of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and look 
at them. Mr. Jones anxiously assures us that this 
is not true, and ofi&rs to become security for the 
safety of any traveller against the assaults of these 
wild beasts. The offer is obliging on his part, bat 
notwithstanding what Mr. Pinkerton has said no 
travellers need put him to this inconvenience. The 
following account of the manners of the Welsh seema 
to bp accurate, and is well worthy of attention: 

** The Welsh are (I fear) proud, irascible, abropt in ad¬ 
dress, hasty in their delivery, and sometimes in their cmi- 
clusions, they are shrewd in argument, persevering and in¬ 
defatigable in pursuit of a favourite point, cautioas and art¬ 
ful in their endeavours to conceal their otgect from the 
party from whom it is sought, and too fond of obtaimng it 
ny fraud or artifice: indeed the difierence betwixt u^om 
and conning does not seem to be thoroughly understood 
by ait the inhabitants of this coimtty.—A vietoiy in a 
court of law (and they have rather a lifimui spirit) is 
thought more valuable, and the hwyer hetl* esteemed 
by a certain description of people, when it is ubtsiiied by 
manoeuvre or chicanery, than wnen it follows ihewiieight of 
evidence or the fair uierils of the case. For the £n;^iUi, 
they haile loi^^ entertained ait habitual, and almost invete¬ 
rate aversion, and though it is now wearing off very fast. 
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it is bat too evMcnt in (heir dealings, and in their manner 
of speaking of tnecn, 

• ‘ S.iis yw ef syn.’ 

.** * He is a Saxon, beware,’ is still frequently heard, 
when one of tho natives of Wales perceives liis counlryiyan 
in trq^ty with an Kiinlishtuan, and it is said that formerly 
the articles of coiisutnpliou es'eeincd as the proatest luxuries 
in the principality were, ‘ caws wedi hobi, a Siiis wedi 
grogi,’ or, ‘ toasted cheese and hung Saxon.’ * 

" The Romans have long been forgotten, and to the 
Normans they seem to have retained no enmity ; indeed 
they may almost be said to love them, for the same reasons 
that grandfathers are supposed to jircfer their grandchildren 
to their immediate issue; because in them they see the ene¬ 
mies of their encinv- * The treachery of the Saxons, whom 
the aboriginal Britons introduced into the island as friends 
and allies, and their cruelty in exterminating in cold blood 
the nobility of the ancient inhabitants (as is said to have 
been done on Salisbury plain) still rankles in the bosoms of 
the indigenous sons ot freedom ; the connexions and inter¬ 
course however of the two countries are now so numerous 
and so intimate, and the interests of both are so niueli 
blended, that in a short time the distinction of country will 
be thought of no more, and even at this moment it is con¬ 
fined to the secluded native of our wildest mountains, or 
to some unsociable beings, who unacquainted with the 
improved stale of society, are prejudiced by tradition, and 
arc misanthropes from habit or ennstitution. 

“They are said to possess much curiosity, and an irre¬ 
sistible desire of prying into the designs, and learning 
the destination of travellers; there is nothing singular in 
this; all countries liave tiiis apparent curiosity, when they 
sec or hear a being of a dilfcrent garb or language from 
their own, and if a Welshman just caught atal brought 
from the mountains, were introduced into a levee at St. 
James's, or into a rout among the f.tshionablcs of the me¬ 
tropolis, his country and his manners would be as much 
the objects of inquiry and cariosity, as those of the English 
philosophers in the bogs of Wales. The peasants of this 
country have no idea that there are iiersons in England 
who are at a loss how to s|)end their money or their lime, 
nor can they be persuaded to believe that the object of 
these tourists is to admire the beauties of the inouiitaiiis, 
vales, and cataracts so familiar, and of course so uninte¬ 
resting to those who have always resided near them, conse¬ 
quently they conclude that the stranger is either an agent to 
goveniment or the landlord, he is either an exciseman in 
search of smuggled goods, or a surveyor come to raise the 
price of their lands, or else he must be in search of gold, 
that crand desideratum of all ages and countries: for like 
the Arabs and other unpolished nations, they imagine gold 
to be concealed under every earn and cromlech, and many 
a valuable relic of antiquity has fallen a sacrifioe to the auri 
sacra fames, in their eagerness to discover the adored metal. 

“ One of the worst of their habits remains to be de¬ 
scribed and to be deplored; this is their tavage mode of 
fighting.-—In England when a battle ensues the lowest of 
the nnm has something like notions of honour, and roars 
out with sincerity, • fair play,’ but with us alt advantages 
are fair in wot, and a fallen adversare is at the mercy of nis 
more fortunate competitor, while the by-standers seldom, 
ifmi^'interfere to prevent this unmanly application of the 
feet, and this ferocious mode of injuring, and sometimes of 
muHering a fellow creature. Death has frequently ensued 
in consequence of this cruel habit; it is rather extraordinary 
that it hat"not oAenq|; foRovred these affrays; but the 
Welsh are not to be argued out of the practice, their coun¬ 
trymen in general do not reprobate it, but rather admire the 
victor, however he may have acquired his triumph. 

" It is difficult to say hov* ftr that want of cloinliness, 
with which the Welui have been fiequen^ charged^ it 
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really imputable to them. 1 am not their panegyrist o^ 
their advocate ; after a more minute attention and more la¬ 
borious investigation of the subject than has been employed 
’hv most of those who have thrown out the aspersion^ I can 
form no decided opitaoii of their comparative merit or de¬ 
merit in this respect—O'lainorganshirc most certaiiilv, must 
be instantly acipiiitcd of this nlfenro (for such it is); the 
cots in the*vales of that county are externally and intcr- 
lully neater than in any other jiart of the kingdom, or at 
least 1 iii.-iy venture to assert they are not excelled in that 
))ariicnlar in any tract of equal extent in England: the hut 
indeed upon the wilds of Breconshire where the door serves 
for the tnrecfold purposes of an entrance, a j^'indow and a 
chimney is a miserable habitation, and 1 have seen most 
disgusting scenes of f^lth in narrow allies in our towns; 
but there arc also streets in London, whose state 1 am 
persuaded not even the magistrates have the least know¬ 
ledge or information—I forbear to describe them—the ro- 
collcciion of a visit to one of them attlie request of a conn- 
tryinan, with whom I conversed on this subject, is so dis¬ 
gusting tl|iut I cannot think of it wilhout nausea. One of 
the proofs of want of cleanliness in the Welsh (which has 
Ixjcn strongly relied upon) is their being observed frequently 
without shoes or stockings—the objection is not new, it is 
as olfl at least as Henry xlic fourth, I am not afraid (says 
the gallant monarch, secure in his numbers and protected 
on his throne) * 1 am not afraid,’ says he, ‘ of those bare¬ 
footed rascals,’—meaning, I presume that all iliosc who 
were barefooted must have been rascals or vagabonds. 
Under favour, ‘ my very noble and approved good masters,* 
the dirt thus thrown will not stick; iliis custom, iiowever 
odious it may appear to those who live in conns and are 
strangers to ' the snort and sim})le annals of the poor,’ is 
productive of the reverse of what they too hastily |)rcsume; 
It originates in hard necessity and cominciidable parsimony; 
the rustic Welsh damsel who trudges to a fair or market 
barefooted, has no more pleasure iib this kind of exercise 
than the courtier, though from habit the inronveniance di¬ 
minishes. As soon as she approaches her journey’s end 
the first stream near the town to which she directs her 
course is employed to w'ash off the dirt acquired in her 
walk; the shoes and stockings arc then put on and wurtt 
till her return, are again taken off and the fectapin washed 
before she proceeds to her house or licr bed. Is there any 
want of cleanliness discoverable here ? 1 do not assert it» 
but I fear there may be some fine ladies who wear silk 
stockings and yet hive fouler feet than liiis nudiprd. 

“The English travellers have described the Welsh far¬ 
mers and peasants as hospitable, a virtue they certainly pos¬ 
sess, but we owe this acknowledgement more to the polite¬ 
ness than the experience of our neighbours. For the rea¬ 
sons 1 have already explained, as well as from a want of 
frequent intercourse with foreigners, the inhabitants of the 
principality have a shyness towards travellers, and a suspi¬ 
cion of the motives for their per^inations generally pre* 
vails; but if the stranger is fortnnate enough to meet with, 
or to be introduced to an intelligent and conversibtc person 
upon his entr% into the country, who will recommend him 
in his rout, his business is done and this shyness instantly 
vanishes, when they are assured by one of their rieighboura 
on whom they can depend, that the history of their country, 
a desire to explore the beauties of nature, and an abstract 
knowledge of their manners are alone sought for. Under 
these circumstances the dour is thrown widely open to the 
welcome guest and such fare as their houses anora is placed 
without nudging before him: this fare indeed is in general 
very indinerent and often scanty. Most of the middling 
farmers kill one beast in Novemoer or December, 9nd a pig 
about Christmas which are salted and roofed; this is the 
principal stock and capital for the ensuing year; a piece of 
this, out of the pot, fotias one day’s dinner, the uroth ia 
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<hicli ii is boilei], with a ilesert of brea<l and cheese washed pare the lep^ends of I£dinund Jones with the above descrip« 
down by water or whey, follows for the two and three sue- tion of Mr. Mallet. The latter tells us, they are little, ac- - 
cecding days, and fluininery and luilk and vegetables, as pn- tive and malevolent, and that they reside in rocks and 
taioes, hirtiips, &c. with the usual assistance of the brown 'mountains; the ‘ sad historian ' of Aberysiruth says, * they 
loaf and skim chee-sc fill up the week: i>utcher's meat fresh, app^red often in the form of dancing companies, anil 
is rarely seen in small houses, and consequently when in- when they danced, they chiefly, if not always, app^red 
trodiiced is considered as a luxury. like children and not as grown men, leaping and frisking in 

" To the immortal honour of the cominonrlty of this the air,' that they were desirous of enticing people into 
country let it be recorded that ‘ they have a tear for pity their compahy and used them ill j that they were qiiarrel- 
and hearts open as the day' for melting charity.’ To the some to a proverb, insomuch that it was said of people at 
tale of woe ihev never turn a dc-af car, nor is the hpnible variance, • ni chydimant hwy rawy na Bendith eu Mam- 
door of the little farmer.on the mountain ever shut against mau,' (i. c.) ‘ they’ll no more agree than the fairies;’ that 
an object in ^istress. Many a bowl of oatmeal is given they seemed not to delight in ojien plain ground of anv 
awoy in this ni.-iiincr by those who absolutely want it for kind, far from stones and wood, nor in watery but in dry 
their own families, who live more scantily than the poor grounds not far from trees. The parallel is here remarkably 
they support, and arc more wretchedly clad, the whole of correct, and the inference will naturally occur that both had 
their common ariWes of wearing apparel would not tempt the same origin. Tlicre are indeed few of our popular su- 
even the avarice of the collectors for rag fair, if ofl'ered gra- perstitions that mav not be traced up to some opinion 
tuitously to them; their Sunday dress (it is true) is rather which was consecrated by the religion of the Goths or 
more valuable, but here too warmth, and not shew, is con- Celts; nor (to use the language of Mallet) need we alv^ays 
suited; the men generally wear grey or drab-coloured except those which seem in some n-spccts to hold a confor-' 
cloth, inaiuifactured out of the wool of their own country mity to doctrines or practices which the Christian religion 
sheep, coarsely and thickly woven; the dress of the women alone could have taught ns. 

consists of a brown or blue jacket, check handkerchief and “Besides these diminutive representatives of man, the 
apron, man’s hat and flannel pcltinoat. The coffee-house Welsh have also fiends peculiar to themselves, or at least 
of the m.dcs during the day is the blacksmith’s shop, and generally forgotten by the majority of llic iiilinbiiants of the 
the grist mill of the females. At night the women card Island; these they call ewnor Anwn’s dogs. Anwn 
wool, spin, or knit, those who have memor}’_to preserve is translated by Owen, uuknown, bin it is rather, as ‘ poor 
the talcs of tradition and can relate the exploits of tlicir plodding Richards’ has it, anwfii, bottomic.ss and the 
ancestors, entertain the household with a recital of them or |>rince of this country who is iicrsonified in the mahynogioti 
frighten their audience with the eccentricities of a ghost may be called the king of innneasiirabie tiarkness, of that 
who is generally sent in search of old iron to be thrown in- boundless void or space iii which the universe floats or is 
to a pond or a* river, and ^ihc phantom is thereupon ap- suspended. This IJcing (sav the gossips) is the enemy of 
pcased and departs to rest. mankind, *nd his dogs are frequently heard hunting in ihe 

“ We have been frequently told that the Welsh arc re- air, some lime previous to the dissolution of a wicked per- 
markahly superstitious, and that most, if not all of them, son : they are ucscribed in the beautiful romance to which 
believe in the reality of apparitions, this is'idle assertion and I have referred, to be of a clear shining white colour with 
mere conjecture; they have no more superstition or credu- red ears; no one, with us, pretends to have seen them, but 
lity tlian falls to the lot of the humble inliabitanis of an the general idea is that they arc jct-hlack.—^I'o these dogs 
equal tract of land in any other part of the kingdom; they I conceive Shakspeare alludes iii his Tempest, when He 
have, it is certain, tlicir stock stories, their provincial dc- talks of noise of hunters heard in the air, and spirits in the 
inons and goblins and their characteristic phicnomcna, with shapes of hounds, and not to Peter de 1.oier, ‘ who (savs 
whom many are acquainted, most vyish to hear of, and Malone in a note) Hecate did use to send dogges unto men 
some believe: among the visionary beings,,of whom tradi- to fear and terrify them, as the Greeks affirmetl.’ 
tion tells, and whom imagination creates, we frequently “The corpse candle, which precedes the death of some 
hear of the fairies, whom they call, bendith eu maimnau person in the neighbourhood, and marks the route of tlie 
.and y tylwyth tfg, i. e. the blessings efi their mothers, the funeral from the house of the deceased to the church is also 
fairies or fair household, meaning that they were fair of a very common topic among our peasantry, who believe it 
form, though most foul in inind. The stories related of confined to the diocese of bt. David’s: a tradition is like- 
thesc fairies as well as of witthes, who were supposed to wise very commonly received among them, which preserves 
play tricks with the milk-maid and spoil the butter, are si- the memory of certain extraordinary and wonderful feats of 
milar to tlioK heard in England. Fairies are undoubtedly strength, performed by two oxen of prod^ous siac, called 
of Gothic origin, as appears from Icelandic Sagas and the ychain banog, or the oxen of the summits of the moun- 
£d>la or ftnivc mvthologv', they were divided inmgood and tains. Davies, in his Celtic Researches calls them 'cle- 
had, and regarded by the northern tribes as having the ab- rated oxen,’ and supposes them to allude to a sacrifice 
solute disposal of the fortunes of the human race: from the made by Hu g^darn or Hu the mighty; but whatever may 
Goths the superstition spread, with their arms, aino'ng the have been the origin of the legends told of these oxen, the 
nations whom they subdued and enslaved. *1116 same idea tradition seems to have been derived from the mythology 
prevailed on the continent of Asia, and particularly in the of the D^ids, and in some measure confirms the antiqurty 
East. Mr. Mallet observes, that f the notion is not every of the Triads, from whence it is evidently derived, 
where explodetl, that there are in the bowels of theeartli “The funerals in W’ales, and the ceremonies preceding 
fairies or a kind of dwarfish and tiny beings of human and following them, very much resemble those of tbeJtid^ 
shape, remarkable for their riches, their activity and their as described in that admirable little volume, cnritled Castle 
m.aievolencc.’ In many countries in the North, the people rack-rent. The straw, on which tiM deceawd lay, is set 
arc still firmly persuudra of their existence. In Iceland at on fire soon after the breath departs, which is a signal of 
this day the good folks shew the very rocks and hills in that event; we have our gwylnds or night of watching, 
which they maintain that there are swarms of these small and when ale can be procured iif the neighbourhood, a 
subterraKieous men of the most tiny size, but of tlie most llawennds or night rqjoicing, though this Tatter phrase is 
delicate fiftUTcs. more generally appropriated to the night before a wedding, 

“ Our VVelsIi fairies are certainly of the same family,— when'thg friends of the bridgjroom meet and spend the 
hatched in the same hot-bed of imagination. Let us com- hours in mirfft, for the supposed purpose of watching the 
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bride aod preventing her flight or concealment. These 
weddings »vcre*formerly attemled with some very extraordi* 
liary customs, all of which are now disused in the towns^ 
and their vicinities, hut in the hills some few remain, parti¬ 
cularly what is called the bidding, and we still occasiotially 
see,l)ie herald of this event announcing it to the friends, 
relations, and acquaintance of the bride and bridegroom, 
lie bears in his hand a long limiting pole or staff, to the 
top of which is nailed or tied a bunch of ribtions, of va¬ 
rious colours; after greeting ilie family as he approaches 
the house, leaning upon his support like the dateicniad pen 
pastwn of old, he with great gravity and solemnity, ad¬ 
dresses them nearly in the same words mentioned in the 
(Tentleman's Magazine, of December, 1791, page 1103, 
with this difference, that in Breconshire, fish is not enu¬ 
merated among the dainties of which the guests are invited 
to partake; the form of this invitation 1 have endeavoured 
ill vain to obtain, though it is still occasionally heard in the 
highlands, but the substance is a promise of cakes and ale, 
pipes and tobacco, chairs to sit down, &c. and an under¬ 
taking on behalf of the intended bride and bridegroom, that 
they will return the favour to such of their visitors as may 
thereafter claim it. 

“ On the evening preceding the marriage, the bride’s fe¬ 
male friends bring tier several articles of liousehold furnl 
ture; this is called stafell. On the morning of the cere¬ 
mony, the lady afiects coyness and sometimes conceals her¬ 
self, but is fortunately always discovered and rescued from 
the party who are resolved to carry her off. Upon ap¬ 
proaching the church, another scene of confusion and 
bustle ensues ; it should seem now, that some of the coin- 
))any arc determined to prevent the celebration of the mar' 
stage; one of her male friends, behind whom slie^i 
mounted on horseback, though generally withoSt a pillion, 
makes many attempts to escape and run away with her, hut 
the coiiipanioiis of her future husband succeed in drawing 
her ('nothing loath') to the altar. Upon this occasion, the 
racings and gallopings on both sides are really alarming to 
by-standers iitiaccnsiotned to these exhibitions, and it is 
astonishing that more accidents have not happened in tliesc 
.sham flights and pursniis. Previously to the young couple’.s 
setting out for church, as well ns at the public house in the 
village where they generally retire for a short lime after the 
ceremony is over, the friends of both parties subscribe, ac¬ 
cording to their abilities, each a few shillings, and the sum 
is particularly noticed by one of the company ; as it is ex¬ 
pected to be returned to every person then present who 
may thereafter he entitled to it on a similar occasion; for 
this coiitribuiiun has been long settled to be of the nature 
of a loan and h is been sued for, and recovered at law. 
1/twis Morris asserts, that instances have been known where 
two persons have made biddings nndcr pretence of marriage 
when it was not intended, in order to get money, which 
they have divided amongst themselves; such a stratagem 
has never come within mv knowledge, nor indeed can it 
possibly be elfected according to our cnst«m; but that of 
Cardiganshire, which Mr. Morris in part describes, may be 
difl'creiit, and the money may be there collected pn the day 
or in the week preceding the marriage. 

" The athletic exercises of throwing the bar, running 
.and wrestling, have been, of late years, superseded by the 
amusements of hunting, hail jilaying, and drinking; in the 
two first, much activity is certainly required, but the last, 
frequently, if not always, succeeds to both, until the head 
and stomach become brimful, and the jiockcts completely 
empty: ip the course qf the carousal, what they call singing 
is introduced; generally two or three begin at dilterent times, 
and in different metres aiul cadences, (for they cannot be 
palled tunes) and proceed with great satisfaction to them¬ 
selves, and apparently to thc^great delight oL their parlies; 
if a third or fpiirth strikes up, the harmony fontinttes; no 
»oi.. v. 
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one complains of iiiterruplions, and even if a trifling dispute 
arises, provided it do nut proceed to blows, the minstrels 
persevere with admirable culiiiness and composure to the 
conclusion of their Uillads in a tone of voice which is ap¬ 
plied without variurion to a psalm or n sonnet, a hymn or 
a march, and than which notliing can he more dissonant 
and dis.igreeable; the last note to every song, whatever 
may he ui^suhjcct, is protracted, drawn, or rullier drawled 
out to a considerable length, and is in wliat a musical friend 
of mine calls a monolonous minor lower key. The beverage 
druiik*at these meetings is priiici|Mlly ale, not above a fort¬ 
night old, and the malt highly dried } for they suppose 
pade beer must be weak, and coiiscquently/sas they tliink, 
not so strengthening and exhilarating as more |>otent liquor. 
Since the late tax, which fails heavily and is very prejudi¬ 
cial to the interests of this country, t^c use of spirituous 
liquors li.is increased; a conseqncnec which cverv able 
siatcsiiian must deplore, and vvhich it is hoped will be at¬ 
tended in, liefure the iiuschiof is irremediable and the habit 
becomes inveterate. 

" .Vtiotlier of the strongest prejiuliccs of the inhabitants 
of tins country is an obstinate duilike of innovation in arts 
and se/enees, al the same time that they frequently discover 
a violent foiuliiess for it in religion ; the first is iiigrafted in 
them almost with tlicif birth, encouraged and inculcated 
by their parents during childhood, ‘ grows with their growth, 
and strengthens with their strength,' the latter is the child 
of curiosity nurtured by oiiihusiustii; they arc likewise loo 
ready to believe that, provided they pray long, frequently 
and publicly, the tenets of a p.'i.stor or congregation are not 
very m.-iterial; hence 1 have known well meaning people in 
the same dav frequent the church, ait analuiptist niceting, 
the tabcrn.icles of Wesley and of Vl'hitficid, and conclude 
the day in an assembly of ()uakcrs; this inconsistency 
however is infinitely mure venial than a total disregard anil 
contempt of all forms of |iraycr and every mode of worship. 

“ In general they are very tenacit/bs of old opinions and 
proverbial maxims, and it is use.Iess to attempt to (3nivincc 
or to induce them to alter their seiitiiiients. ‘ Nid yw 
rhodd Olid hyd fodd,’ is a cominoii saying in W.tles; a gift • 
is no longer a gift than the giver pleases so to consider it, and 
he mav, according to llicir idea of law as well as morality, 
recall it whenever he chuses; the Unglisli hurrister may 
deny this; h* may argue, and confute, and confound 
them, but he will never procure from the Welshman an ad¬ 
mission that he wrong in this position; they likewise 
bold, that it is much more heinous to strike a man on the 
high road than in his own house or a field.—^Though tliis 
may seem extraordinary it is easily accounted for.-—When 
a felon abjured the ivatin, he was obliged to walk from 
the church porrh along the iiigluvay, carrying a ertiss in his 
hand to the next seaport, where he vvas to embark, there 
to quit the kingdom; while he continued on the highroad, 
his person was not onlv proiccted from injury but from in¬ 
sult, yet if he deviateef ii si.igle step to the right or the left 
he might be knocked on the bead with impunity. This 
law known alike in Wales as in Kngland, though with 
.some variation, (as has been seen) and a wish perhaps to 
protect travellers as they passed through ihdr country, siig-’ 
gested the idea that it w’ould be proper to attach a liigher 
degree of criminality to an interruption or assault roiiimilted 
on the high road * which (.say they) should be open and 
free to every body,’ than in any other situaiion or place.” 

The principal exports it appears are, wool, butter 
and cheese. Some time ago tlie county had conside¬ 
rable manufactories for woollen cloth, but these have 
died away owing to the superior capital or in^stry of 
Wiltshire and Gloceslersbirc. Some attempts to re¬ 
vive them were unsuccessful. The industry of the 
county has, however, of Jate been greatly facilitated 
4 M 
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by turnpike roads and a navigable canal, opening a 
communication between Brecon and the Bristol 
Chan net. 

The last chapter is very properly,.wlu)!!)' devoted to 
the subject of the Agriculture of the County, and the 
only objection that can be made to it, as far as the in¬ 
troduction of intportant matter and its arrangement 
are concerned, is tiint the auliior has been rather too 
particular in his history of the rise and progress of the 
Breconsiiire Agricuitural Society, and not suflicfcntly 
minute in some points relating to the agriculture it¬ 
self. The f.'irtfis are in general small, and lands for the 
most part let from six to seven .shillings per acre. 
Some land in the vallies, however, lets for forty shil¬ 
lings, and from that to three pounds per acre. A great 
part of the land is let from year to ycar^at rack-rent, 
an etfectual check to its improvement. It appeals 
that the inhabitants of this county are great enemies to 
innovation in their agricultural management, and that 
it is scarcely possible to overcome their prejudices so 
far as to make them adopt a new method, though the 
advantages of it should be clea-ly proved. The old 
manure, the old way of preparing it, the old plough, 
the old yoke, in short, the old routine in every thing, 
though that should be abominably bad, must alone be 
used. These prejudices are of course gradually di¬ 
minishing, but a long space of time must elapse be¬ 
fore they can be completely eradicated. The pea¬ 
santry, however, may plead in their favour the ex¬ 
ample of many who think themselves no shallow 
politicians. Many valuable ob.servations are here 
made by the author with a view to the improvement 
of the husbandry of dhe county, particularly with re¬ 
spect tp the preparation and use of different kinds of 
manure, according to the nature of the soil. Some 
useful remarks also occur tending to remove the po¬ 
pular prejudices that are often entertained respecting 
the farmer in times of scarcity. 

Upon the whole, we have here a great deal of im¬ 
portant information on the subject of wliich Mr. Jones 
treats. But at the same time much idle and useless 
matter is introduced, and the authof is often particu¬ 
larly faulty in the relative iinportancc which he has 
attached to many of the points which fell under his 
consideration. Some triBing things are minutely dis¬ 
cussed, while matters of more consequence arc either 
neglected or not so fully considered as they deserved. 
The author too has often made an injudicious arrange- 
tnent, and certainly it was altogether unnecessary to 
extend the work to such a size. If this last objection 
applies to the present volume, it is to be apprehended 
that it will apply much more strongly to the next, at 
least if we may judge from the hints of the author re¬ 
specting its intended nature. In the Appendix to the 
present volume we have the pedigree of Brychau 
Brecheinoig, the prince from whom the county has its 
present name. It was not without reason that the 
author was afraid that the Saxon in wandering over it 
would be in danger of breaking bis neck. To travel 
over it is indeed a most tremendous journey. We 
looked cfirefully over the margin, however, in order to 
ascertain whether it was stated there at what time the 
■world was created; but this has, perhaps by mistake, 
been omitted. In the next volume it seems we are 
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to have the pedigrees of all the principal families in 
the county. If the length of each should correspond 
'in any degree to that of Bryclian, and the whole should 
be ^’^ritten out pretty widely, it might l>e a question 
whether they would not cover the whole of the surface 
of the county lands. 

The JAfr. of Sir Walter l{aU "h, lint. 7?y Arthur Cay- 

ley, Jun. Esq. 2 voUt *to, ll. 16 «. Od. Cadeli 

^ Dm'ies, 180.5. 

The name of Sir Walter Ralegh, and a few of the 
most striking incidents of his eventful career, arc 
known to every reader of English'history ; but the 
more particular circumstances of his life are but im¬ 
perfectly understood unless by those who have had 
occasion to make minute researches into the period 
when he lived. The biographical sketches, whk^i 
have been prefixed by Oldys and Birch to various edi¬ 
tions of his works, are in the hands of few ; and in¬ 
deed the information which they afford is either so 
meagre, or detailed in such a rude and undigested 
manner, that their perusal can afford little cither of 
instruction or amusement. Gibbon had once in his 
contemplation to do justice to the memory of Ralegh, 
as be informs us in the memoirs published by Lord 
Sheffield ; but this intention he speedily relinquished 
for a more extensive theme. Mr. Cayley has at 
length undertaken the task which Gibbon contem¬ 
plated, and in the two volumes before us has collected 
w'hateverc:an be necessary to render (he reader ac¬ 
quainted with the character of Ralegh, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed. He has with 
diligence collected the information which lay scat¬ 
tered in various authors, and has likewise presented 
us with the narratives of those voyages in which Ra¬ 
legh either bore a part in person, or with which he 
was in a particular degree connected. These narra¬ 
tives, indeed, swell out the work to a much greater 
length than it would otherwise have readied: but 
they are intimately connected with the history of Ra¬ 
legh, and throw much light on the opinions and 
manners of the times in which he lived. As proba¬ 
bly many of our readers are but little acquainted with 
the particulars of Ralegh’s life, we shall perhaps dp 
them an acceptable service by presenting them with 
an abstract of the most important circumstances 
which are contained in the volumes before us. 

Ralegh was descended of a very ancient family, 
which had been settled in Devonshire previous to tlie 
conquest. Tlip splendour of his house had, however, 
before bis time, been so much obscured by the dimi¬ 
nution of their fortune, that when he first appeared 
at court and began to rise in Queen Elizabeth's fa¬ 
vour, the lords of the court bestowed very liberally 
upon him the names of Jack and Upstart. His fa¬ 
ther was Walter Ralegh, Esq, of Fardel, near Ply¬ 
mouth: hut his birth place was at Hayes, a farm 
which his father rented near the mouth of the Otter 
river in Devonshire. He was ^born in 1552, “ a 
year," (says an old astrologer whose writings are pre¬ 
served,) “remarkable in onr chronicles: first, for 
that strange shoal of the largest sea fisb^ji, which, 
quitting kheit native waters for fresh and untasted 
streams, watered up the Thames so high, until the 
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liver no longer retained any brackishuesg; and se¬ 
condly, for tbat it is thought somewhat stained in our 
tinnals with the blood of the noble Scymer, Duke o# 
Somerset; events surprisingly analogous both to the 
lifc.of this adventurous voyager. Sir Walter Rafegb, 
whose delight was in the ha/urdous discovery of un- 
frccjuentcd coasts} and also to his unfortunate 
«leath.” * 

Nothing is known of lldlegh’s childhood or school 
education; it is only ascertained that he studied some 
short time at the University of Oxford. According 
to the accounts of Wood, in his Athenae Oxonienses, 
lie became a commoner of Oriel College, in or about 
the year 1568 ; “ and his natural parts being strangely 
advanced by academical learning, under the care ot 
an excellent tutor, he became the ornament of his 
juniors, and was worthily e-steemed a prolicient in 
oratory and philosophy.” I^ord Bacon h.is preserved 
the following anecdote of Ralegh while he was at 
Oxford. “ A cowardly fellow, who was a very good 
archer, having been grossly insulted by a fellow-stu¬ 
dent, complained to Ralegh and asked his advice how 
he should repair the wrong he had sutVered. Ralegh's 
aitswer was, c/ia/liiige him ttj a match of shooting." 

About the age of seventeen, Ralegh quitted the 
University and repaired to France, as one of a hun¬ 
dred well-equipped volunteers, all gentlemen, who 
were sent by Queen Elizabeth to the assistance of the 
Queen of Navarre, in the year 150}), at the coin- 
mcncement of the third civil war. The particular 
exploits of Ralegh in France are not recorded; hut it 
is known that he here laid the foundations of his fu¬ 
ture eminence, and was initiated in the arts of war 
and policy. 

He returned to England about the year l.)75. A 
poem, supposed to be written by him, and dated in 
the Middle Temple, has led to the opinion that he 
had now become a student of law. Rut in his reply 
to the Attorney General, at his arraignment, he ‘de¬ 
clares that he never read a wo. d of law in his life, 
until he was a prisoner in the Tower j and as it was 
then customary, as it is at present, for gentlemen to 
have chambers in the Inns of Court, although not of 
the profession, there seems no good reason for con¬ 
verting our warrior into a lawyer. In two years after 
his return, he was again employed in the Netherlands 
among the troops sent by Queen Elizabeth under Sir 
John Norris, to chastise the insolence of Don John, 
the Governor of the Netherlands j and was probably 
present at the inemurablc battle on Lammas-day in 
1.558, which terminated the career of*tbat over-ween- 
ing but inipoteut prince. It is related that the Eng¬ 
lish and Scots, oppressed with a long and wearisome 
march, arrived on the field only a day, some say only 
an hour, before the battle commenced. Owing to 
the heat of the weather, or in Lord Bacon's words, 
being more setisibie of a little heal t/f the sun than am/ 
cold fears of' death, they threw off their armour and 
cloatbs, and in their shirts assisted to chastise ijon 
John for the faitbl&s treaties of peace with which be 
bad abused the States. 

An expedition undertaken by Sir Humphrey Gil¬ 
bert, bis brother by the^nuther’s aidej^whe had ob¬ 
tained a patent Irom Queen Elizahetn for planting 


the northern undiscovered p.ii ts of America, aflbrde*li 
Ralegh, in the following y<ar, an opportunity of 
ntaking bis first essay on that element on which be 
afterwards so nnich distinguished himself, lie en¬ 
gaged with many other gentlemen on this voyage of 
discovery; but owing to disseiusions among them¬ 
selves, must of them abandoned (he cnierprize, and 
Sir Humphrey, with Ralegh and a few other friends, 
were left to prosecute it alone. After a smart action, 
howdver, with some Si)aniards who fell in their way, 
they were obliged to return with some loss to port. 

Ralegh was now twenty-seven yeaw of age, and 
had passed the last ten years of his life in the school 
of war and enteriftise. We are told that at this pe¬ 
riod be took uncommon pains to improve himself in 
every description of active exertion. Only five of the 
twenty-four liours were devoted to sleep, four were 
regularly employed in study, and in his land a’ld sea 
expedil’^ons he voluntarily shared the labours, hard¬ 
ships, and hazards of the conimoti soldier and sailor. 

Ireland was then in the same state in which we 
have seen it a few jrears back. 'I’he same .system of 
coercion and deliberate cruelty had rendered the inha¬ 
bitants desperate, ferocious, and bloody beyond ex¬ 
ample. Lord Grey, the governor, had been instructed 
to shorten the Irish wars by an <Jfectval prostmtion; 
and of himself agreed in opinion with a succeeding 
governor, that lii,c luities the Irtsh maU those smart 
k/io handle than gently, and to prevent slimming they 
must be crushed. The effects of such detestable senti¬ 
ments in a man entrusted with unlimited power, may 
easily be imagined: Ireland was filled from end to 
end with murders and- bloodshed; the inhabitants 
were exterminated by fhousauas, and yet, strange to 
relate! those who survived were not rendered a whit 
more in love with loyalty. Ralegh acted a conspi-^ 
cuous part in these tragedies; .and displayed uncom¬ 
mon personal courage and conduct in his enterprises 
against the rebels. He was one of the otficeis eu- 
trnsted wiilf the massacre of the Spanish gariison, 
who had erected a fort in Ireland, and who were trea¬ 
cherously ordei«id by I.a)rd Grey to be put to the 
sword after they had surrendered. 

An anecdote related of Ralegh'.s prowess while in 
Ireland gives us an idea of the chivalrous spirit of 
that age. The seneschal! of Imokelly, a rebel chief¬ 
tain, had laid an .ambush for Ralegh, and intercepted 
him with a considerable body of men as he was 
crossing a ford, attciuled at the lime by only six of his 
men. Ralegh, however, with a staff in one hand abd 
a pistol in the other, stood his ground with the must 
determined resolution, until his whole company had 
come up and crossed ; and such was (he dread which 
his valour inspired, that none of his antagonists dur,st 
begin the onset upon him, but merely stood reviling 
him at a distance. Some time afterwards, at a parley 
between the rebels and the lord Governor, Ralegh 
taxed the Seneschall with cowardice in this affair^ 
but was answered by one of the attendants of the 
latter, tbat although his master was a coward on that 
day, yet when a future opportunity offered^he woujd 
shew himself another man, The Earl of Ormottjl, 
governor of Munster, who was present and beafd 
these speeches, took up the affair, and offored with 
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Ralegh and font others, to pass the great river and 
fight the Setieschall and an equal number of the best 
men he could pick out. This challenge was after¬ 
wards sent to the camp of the rebels, but refused. 
How curious would such a challenge have appeared 
in our days from Lord Camden and suite to Arthur 
O'Connor or Napper Tindy and their adhtftents ! 

Ralegh does not appear to have been satisfied with 
his situation in Irel.and : in a letter to the liarl of Lei¬ 
cester, whom he arldres>-es as his patron, he tells him, 
that unless it were on account of the connection of 
the govenior^viih his lordship, he would disdain to 
remain in such poor place and charge as much as to 
keep sheep. 

After the insurrections were considerably got under, 
Ralegh returned to England. His introduction to 
Queen Elizabeth is ascribed to the following incident. 
The Queen in her walks met one day with a dirty 
spot in the road, which made her hesitate in proceed¬ 
ing. Ralegh, who happened to be present, threw off 
bis new plush mantle, and spread it for her Majesty, 
who trod gently over the fair oerpet, surprized and 
pleased at the adventure. The handsome person and 
graceful address of our young soldier, powerfully se¬ 
conded the good opinion which his gallantry on this 
occasion inspired, and he soon became one of the 
Queen's principal favourite.s. 

Tlte enterprising spirit of Ralegh was not however 
frittered away by the share which he bore in the page¬ 
antry of a court. His brother. Sir Humphrey Gil¬ 
bert, after many unsuccessful attempts to colonize, 
was at last lost in one of his vessels. Ralegh, how¬ 
ever, not dismayed,;by these misfortunes, presented 
to tho,Queen and council a project for discovering 
auch parts of America as might lie north of the gulph 
, of Mexico, and obtained a patent for this purpose. 
Two vessels which he fitted out for this purpose in 
the year 1584, discovered Virginia. Ralegh seems 
to have obtained much credit at court in consequence; 
be was elected a member of parlialmeiit for the 
county of Devon, and soon afterwards had the honour 
of knighthood conferred upon him.'-’ The acquisition 
of such a distinction was, in the times of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, a test of very considerable merit, and conse¬ 
quently an object eagerly sought after. Nothing in¬ 
deed affords a stronger proof of the sound judgement 
and address of this princess than the frugality and 
discrimination with which she bestowed titles of dis- 
^nction, and by this means rendered those things 
very strong incentives to public services, which in the 
hands of other princes are mere baubles, which the 
basest may readily acquire, and that consequently 
t|ie truly meritorious despise. “ No prince," re¬ 
marks an intelligent observer of her reign, took an 
ezacter estimate of her subject.s' abilities to serve her, 
er made a deeper inspection into their aptitude, na¬ 
ture. and humours, to which, with a rare dexterity, 
•he fitted her favours and their employments; as may 
be instanced in Sir Francis Vere, a man nobly des¬ 
cended, Sir Walter Ralegh, exactly qualified, with 
many others set apart in her judgment for military 
•ervtces, whose titles she never raised above knight¬ 
hood, saying, when importuned to make General 
Yere a baron, that in bis proper sphere, and in her 


estimation, he was above it already: (hefefore, all that 
could be expected from siicli an addition, would be 
'the entombing of the spirit of a. brave soldier in the 
corpse of a less sightly c.ourtier; and by tempting him 
from his charge, hazard that repute upon a cappet, 
which his valour had dearly purchased him in the 
field.” Tipis we find th.nt .so far was Queen Eliza¬ 
beth from supposing a man of real merit could be in 
fact exalted by a high title, that she was afraid to 
confer it, lest the beiuimbing influence of the foppe¬ 
ries and parade attending it, might degrade an expe¬ 
rienced and approved general from the rank he had 
alre.idy obtained. ' 

,Ralegh had obtained a patent for licencing the 
venders of wine throughout the kingdom, the better 
to enable him to prosecute bis enterpri.ses for the dis¬ 
covery of new countries. He became an associate in 
fitting out the vc.ssels under Sir John Davis, who dis¬ 
covered the Straits since called by his name. A rich 
Spanish prize taken by these vessels, added some¬ 
what to Ralegh's private fortune, which w.as after¬ 
wards still farther advanced by the grant of an estate 
in Ireland of twelve thousand acres. His fortune was 
not however more increased by these means than it 
was diminished by his attempts to colonize Virginia. 
After experiencing numberless hardships, the colo¬ 
nists whom he had sent thither were at length com¬ 
pelled to relinquish their settlement, and to return 
home with diminished numbers, and the loss of what 
means they had carried along with them. 

About this time tobacco was introduced for the first 
time into England. Ralegh became a particular pa¬ 
tron of the new plant, and descanting one day on its 
virtues to the Queen, declared he was so well ac¬ 
quainted with its properties, that he knew the exact 
weight of the smoke which could be produced by ariv 
given quantity. Her M.ijesly dwelling on tlie idea of 
confining the smoke in a balance, suspected that Ite 
was playing the traveller, and laid him a wager lie 
could not make good bis words. Ralegh weighed the 
tobacco, smoked it, and then weighed the ashes. The 
Queen did not deny that the difference bad evaporated 
in smoke ; and added, " many labourers in the fire 
turn gold into smoke, you have turned smoke into 
gold.” Ralegh was now very high in her Majesty's 
favour, and about this time was appointed by her 
Senescball of the Duchies of Cornwall and'.JBxeter, 
and I.z)rd Warden of the Stannaries in Devphshire 
and Cornwall.” Ralegh and Leicester were at this 
time apparently on very good terms, but it is sup¬ 
posed the latter was envious of Ralegh’s rising fa¬ 
vour, and that with a view of counteracting it, he 
first introduced Essex, his son-in-law, to the Queen’s 
attention. Ralegh bore a part in the common efforts 
against the Armada, and greatly distinguished him¬ 
self. 

Some of his adventures to the new world were snce 
>ce,ssfo], but bis Vitginian colony presented such an 
u'ripromisiug aspect, that after having ex^nded forty 
thousand pounds upon if, he at-last determined to 
assign it over to a company of London merchants, 
reserving to himself a fifth part qf all the gold and 
silver oriwh^h might be found. 

Ralegh haa now rked U> bia aoBamit o£ favour at 
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coart: and 'with the asnal instability of greatness 
resting on such a foundation, we find his arrival 
this height the signal for his again being made to 
descend. He was engaged in an expedition against 
PtMugal, in wliich be quarrelled with some friends 
of Kssex; and although, on his return, he received 
from the Qneen a gold chain, yet the •infliu'iice of 
thefavouiite rendered it exijedient for him to quit the 
court and retire to Ireland. Here he renewed his ac¬ 
quaintance with Spenser the poet, who in his pastoral 
of •' Colin Clout's come home again,” celebrates their 
meeting on this occasion : the poetical name of Ra¬ 
legh in tills iiastoral, \s l/ieS/icp/ierd uf thv Ocean. Cii 
his return to Kngland, he carried the. poet along with 
him and introduced him to Ciueen Elizabeth. Al- 
thougli Ralegh was himself at this time under a cloud 
at court, yet we find him exerting his remaining 
share of influence for the protection of the injured. 
One Udall, a man of worth and talents, who had 
exerted himself to procure some reformation of abuses 
in church government, was tried before the high 
commission court, for a book he had written on this 
subject. No witnesses were permitted to appear in 
his favour, because the book being written 
bishopn who e.rcrciseJ their govenimrnl under I he Queen, 
was written against her roi/al ■person. Although there 
was no legal proof against him, yet the jury were 
prevailed upon to find him guilty upon an assurance 
from the court that a mere ren.snre against him was 
wanted, and that no harm was intended him. The 
conscientious court, however, after keeping him in 
prison for some time, at length comdemned him to 
deatli; and he would in consequence have been exe¬ 
cuted had not the interposition of Ralegh procured 
him a reprieve. 

Some time afterwards Ralegh formed a project for 
intcicepting the Spanish plate fleet, and the squadron 
fitted out on this occasion succeeded in capturing a Spa¬ 
nish Ka.st-Indiaman, the richest prize hitherto brought 
into England. This ray of good fortune was, how¬ 
ever,, soon overcast by the discovery of an amour 
whicii he had carried on with the beautiful Elizabeth, 
d.iughter of the celebrated statesman and ambassador. 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and one of the maids of 
honour to the queen. Her Majesty was so mnrh dis¬ 
pleased at this intrigue, and the extraniti; to which it 
had boen carried, that she confined both parties to the 
toisieh. Ralegh made the best reparation in his 
power to the lady by marrying her, and she after- 
watds proved a pattern of conjugal ^flection. He 
was not however immediately released from confine¬ 
ment } yet some time afterwards we find him again 
iif considerable favour at court. One of his letters to 
the Queen about this time, which has been preserved, 
affords a curious specimen of the manner in which 
her courtiers addressed and endeavoured to procure 
her favour by affecting the most fervent passion for 
her person. After speaking throughout in the style* 
of a desponding lov{;r, he thus concludes his letter : 
** wd «o most humbly embracing and admiring the 
memory of the celestial beauties, (which with . the 
people is denied”me to view,) 1 pray God Your Ma¬ 
jesty may bd eternal in ji^s .and bappipess.* While 
he was iu cohfinement in the lower on account of 
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the affair just mentioned, he gave a proof of his 
violent passion for his imperial mistress. , Ralegh 
h.-ippening to descry her barge at Blackfriar's stairs, 
after gazing and sighing for a long time, at length , 
suddenly burst into the most furious transport, swear¬ 
ing hii^encmies had on purpose brought her Ma¬ 
jesty thither to break his gall in sunder with Tantalus' 
torment, that when she went away he might see his 
lifMthbefoie his cve.s.” At the .same time he vowed 
that be would disguise himself, and get into a boat, 
to ease liis mind with a sight of the Queen, or eUe 
lie protested his heart would break. It was not till 
after a sturdy strcggla with the jailer, and even dag¬ 
gers drawing, that he was prevent«d from executing 
this purpose. 

it was not long after this period that Ralegh under¬ 
took his expedition for the discovery of the reported 
gold mines of Guiana. Of this ex|x'dition we have 
the narvative transmitted to us by himself, and cer¬ 
tainly it exhibits as complete a picture of the credu¬ 
lity of mankind in respect to what they are anxious 
to find true, as haf ever been offered to the world. 
Althougli he encountered nothing but naked, drun¬ 
ken, indigent savages on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
yet he readily believed every tale he heard from them 
of the interior of the country being inhabited by a 
civilized race of men, who were splendidly attired, 
who had many mighty cities and dwelt in palaces of 
the richest materials, and whoso furniture, arms, and 
instruments of every description were made of gold. 
That Ralegh himself really believed in these things, 
and in the existence of the great city of El Dorado, 
wlio.se houses were roofed and Fts stieets ornamented 
with gold, no one tliat reads his narrative cafl doubt. 

He very justly reasons that it would be gre.it folly in 
him again to wish to encounter similar perils and la- * 
tigues were he not convinced that “ the sun covereth 
not so much riches in any part of the earth.” It is 
in this narrative that we have the original of Othello’s 
“ men whose heads do grow beneath their shouldens.” 

A people, he, informs us, c.tUed Ewaipaenoma, 
are distinguished by their heads not growing above 
their shoulders. “ They are reported to have their 
eyes in their shoulders, aud their mouths in the mid¬ 
dle of their breasts, and th.it a long train of hair 
groweth b.ickward between their shoulders. The son 
of Topiarwarri, which I brought with me into Eng¬ 
land, told me, that they are the most mighty men of 
all the land, and use bows, arrows, and clubs thriw 
as big as any of Guiana, or of the Oroonokoponi 
and (bat one of the Iwarakaeri took a prisoner of 
them the year before our arrival there, and brought 
him into the borders of Arroinaia, his father's coun¬ 
try } farther, when I seemed to doubt of it, he told 
me that it was no wonder among them j but that they 
were as great a nation, and as common as any other 
in all the provinces, andiiad of late slain many of his 
father’s people, and of other nations their neighbours. 
But it was not my chance to hear of them nil I was 
come away} and if I had but spoke one word of it 
while I was there, .1 might have brought one oj them 
with me to put the matter heuond doubt," Our adven¬ 
turer indeed, by many mischances was prevented 
I'rona bringing home a cargo o)' gold from this mo»t 
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rich of all cooiltnes j but this did not diniininb his 
sanguinediopes of being afterwards more successful; 
and bis future enterprises were still farther stimulated 
by a propliecy which he assures tfs was current in 
Fern, and found by the Spaniards deposited among 
tile archives of the Peruvian temples that “/rom In- 
glatierra those Incas should again in time come to be 
restored, and delivered fiom the servitude of the said 
conquerors.” • 

As Ralegh bad however brought home w'ith him no 
earnest of the* riches whidi were hereafter to be de¬ 
rived from Guiana, his reception was indifferent, and j 
many treated his lofty promises «s mere traveller's 
tales. These niottificatious however did not induce 
him to give over bis enterprises : with the assistance 
of his friends the Cecils, he was soon enabled to fit 
out a second expedition. He did not attend it in per¬ 
son but entrusted the conduct of it to Captain 
Keymes, who in his narrative of the voyage even 
improves upon the pompous descriptions of Ralegh, 
and uses many arguments to shew tiint the country 
was rich beyond all conception* that the conquest 
was certain and easy, and that his countrymen were 
bound both as men and Christians to rescue tliesc 
poor people from their own idolatry, and the super¬ 
stitions and cruellies of the Spaniards. 

In the year lO'yb' we find Ralegh acting a most 
conspicuous part in the memorable attack on the har¬ 
bour and town of Cadiz. The Queen, understanding 
that Philip was renewing his preparations for an at¬ 
tempt on this kingdom, resolved to take signal ven¬ 
geance, and at the same time to frustrate his enter¬ 
prises by burning iii^ fleets in his own harbours. For 
this pu*rpo.se a largo fleet attended by many transp.'trts, 
was dispatched under the command of Lord F.fling- 
bam, as high-admiral, and Kssex as general of the 
land forces. Ralegh commanded one of the largest 
ships of *far. vVii account of this action which he 
scut to a friend, is preserved, and affords a curious 
display both of the writer's character, and of the 
manner in which such enterprises jvere conducted in 
those limes. From his own account we are led to 
conclude that be was not only consulted and his ad¬ 
vice followed in every important circumstance, but 
that he often repaired the almost fatal errors of others. 
Indeed it must be allowed that he was far superior in 
talents to the other commanders. Rut what seems 
most curious to a modern reader is the manner in 
Ivhtch the enterprise was conducted. In the attack 
on the galleons and other vessels in the harbour of 
Cadiz, we find nothing of those regular and con¬ 
certed movements which give such wonderful efiect 
to naval enterprizes in modem times. The object of 
each commander seems to have been to lay himself as 
nearly alongside of the enemy as possible, in such an 
order as might appear best to himself. Ralegh prides 
himself much on the personal prowess be discovered, 
the contempt be shewed for the Spaniards, and above 
all his taking the lead of the whole fleet. '* Having," 
says Tie„ ** taken the leading, I was saluted first by 
the fort called Philip, afterwards by the ordnance on 
the curtain, and lastly by all the gallies in good order. 
To shew scorn to all which.^1 only answered first the 
fort, and afterwards the gallies, to each piece a blur 
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with a trumpet, disdaining to shoot one piece at any 
or all of those esteemed dreadful monsters.” 
■Throughout his narrative he repeatedly boasts of keep¬ 
ing t/ie lead, and the means which he sometiiTiCS em¬ 
ployed to maintain it, are not a little curious. Everr 
one seems to have been nK>re anxious to sualcli this 
honour fron>him than to silence the enemy. Having 
left his ship for a short litpe to confer with the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, he found on his return that one or 
two of the captains had pushed forward their vessels 
ahead of him. This was an insult he could not 
brook, and therefore instantly pushed forward his 
vessel, and, adds he, “ ilirnst niyself athwart tins 
channel, so a.s 1 was sure none should outstart me 
again for that day." The contest for priority was not 
however at an end. The Commander in Chief, 
“ thinliitig his skip's side strungrr than the rest," thrust 
another vessel aside by main force and came up next 
to Ralegh. In the mean time, says our hero, “ the 
Marshal, while we had no leisure to look behind us, 
secretly fastened a rope on my ship’s side towards 
him, to draw himself equally up with me; but some 
of my company advertising me thereof, I caused it to 
be cut off, and so he fell back into his place, whom [ 
guarded, all but his very prow, Jrom the sight of the 
enemy," 

Such unskilful eflbrts being however directed against 
an enemy no less unskilful, were eminently success¬ 
ful. The whole Spanish vessels in the harbour of 
Cadiz wwc either burnt or taken, and the town was 
afterwards sacked. Ralegh, in consequence of a se¬ 
vere wound he had received in the action, was un¬ 
able to join in plundering, and thus missed his share 
of the booty. He therefore concludes his letter with 
lamenting that he had made nothing by the enterprise 
but poverty and pain. “ If God had spared me that 
blow," says he, “ I had possessed myself of some 
house." 

After his return from the expedition, we find Ra¬ 
legh immersed in court intrigues, uniting with Sir 
Robert Cecil against Essex, and again recopciling 
these enemies to promote bis own restoration to com¬ 
plete favour with the Queen. He was in consequence 
of these transactions reinstated in bis office of cap¬ 
tain of the gnard from which he had been displaced, 
I and appointed Rear-Admiral, with an important 
command in an expedition against the Spanish islands. 
His enterprises on this occasion, however, very 
nearly cost him his life ; for having by accident been 
separated from the squadron of Essex, the.Com¬ 
mander in Chief, and having by himself taken Fayal, 
an enterprise which they were to have undertaken in 
concert, the creatures of Essex persuaded him that 
this was a manifest and deliberate attempt to rob him 
of the honour he would otherwise have acquired; 
and Ralegh was in consequence brought to trial and 
condemned to death ; although E^ex did not venture 
(p cause the sentence to be enforced. 'The blunders 
of this hot-headed and inexperifiDced favourite com¬ 
pletely frustrated the main object of the enterprise, 
and on his retnrn home his conduct towards Ralegh 
was severely animadverted upon at court. The popp- 
lar clautbur^as however, ts usual, in favour of Essex; 
all bis blunders were exctised by the maltitude vffiom 
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he courtedf and Ralegh, against whom they were 
prejudiced, was generally condemned. The Quceg, 
chiefly weak in her partiality to unworthy favoiirices, 
was again soon reconciled to Essex ; and to ato»e for 
any marks of her disple.isure, created him Earl Mar¬ 
shal of England. We find Essex, Ralegh, and 
Cecil again reconciled soon after this occurrence j and 
the latter two endeavouring to promote their own 
views by the assistance or the former. There does 
not appear, however, to have been any real friend¬ 
ship whatever between tiiom ; for we find Ralegli en¬ 
gaged with Cecil in exposing the blunders of Essex 
in Ireland, and Ihllitig hicL on the Queen's shewing 
some symptoms of relenting towards her favourite. 
This method of getting sick upon the success of a 
rival appears to have been a very common stage trick 
at court in these times. Ralegh had many n^ucs on 
such occasions, and the Queen at times sent to en¬ 
quire after his health. 

With all his intrigues, however, Ralegh saw no 
appearance of any promotion ; and disgusted to have 
so long danced attendance in vain, he retired to live 
with his family at Sherborne, accompanied by the 
son of his friend Sir Robert Cecil. lie was, how¬ 
ever, speedily recalled from bis retirement; and had 
some time afterwards the government of Jersey con¬ 
ferred upon him. Wc find him now engaged in de¬ 
feating the attempts of Essex, and in bringing tl»at 
favourite to punishment for his rashness. If we may 
judge from some letters which are presem’ed, even 
Cecil appears to have been ready to relent towards the 
f.ivouiite : we have a letter of Ralegh’s pointing out 
to Cecil the folly and danger of saving Essex, and the 
necessity of allowing tin Queen’s wrath to take its 
course. Yet even Ralegh shed tears at the execution 
of this young nobleman, wh<), with the very worst 
qualifications for holding a .station in the government 
of a country, possesse<l many qualities which might 
have rendered him amiable in private life. 

Ralegh now again occupied a high rank in the 
Queen's f.ivour, ai^d began to take a conspicuous 
part in the debates of parliament. W'e find him with 
much good sense, and great strength of argument, 
exposing the folly of the acts compelling people to 
sow a certain quantity of hemp, and to keep a cer¬ 
tain quantity of land in tillage. “ Where the law,” 
says he, *' provideth that everjr man must plough a 
third part of his land, I know it, divers poor people 
have done so to avoid the penalty of the statute, 
when their abilities have been .so pttor, that they 
have not been able to buy seed-corn to sow it withal, 
^ nay they have been tain to hire others to plough it; 
which if it had been unploughed, would have been 
good pasture for beasts, or might have been converted 
to other good uses.” On a renewal of the same de¬ 
bate, he exposed the pernicious eflects of restrictions 
on the trafl^ of corn. He seems, indeed^ to have 
seen more clearly the folly of fettering men in the 
disposal of ibeir property, than many succeeding 
statesmen of a more enlightened age. He also dis- 
tingnbhed himself as an advocate for taxes propor¬ 
tioned to the ability of those who paid them, instead 
of the clumsy practice of charing by the ylueS rentals 
of estates, which often obli^ the proprietor of an 


estate worth no more than thirty pounds .t year, to 
pay the same proportion with another who had an 
annual income of many thousands. He also spoke 
with vehemence'against the pernicious practice of . 
granting patents for monopolies; and when he was 
reminded that he himself held the tin-patent, and 
therefore profited by the abu.se he censured, he de¬ 
clared himself ready to give up bis patent, provided 
it .sitould be enacted that all other patents should like¬ 
wise be cancelled. 

The death of Queen Elizabeth finally terminated 
the career of Ralegh’s good fortune. King James 
hail been prejudiced against him first by Essex and af¬ 
terwards by C'ecil, with both of whem James had kept 
up a .secret corraspondence during the life-time ot the 
Queen. Alter the destruction of Essex, Cecil had 
begun to regard Ralegh as a rival, and, according to 
the dark policy of the courtiers of those times, had 
taken timely measures to prejudice his sovereign 
against him. On the accc.ssion of James, Ralegh 
was looked upon at court with an eye of suspicion : 
he was treated wRl? neglect, and soon afterwards in¬ 
volved, with Lord Grey, Lord Cobham and others, 
in an acensation of high treason. 

We are now come to those passages of Ralegh's 
life which are best known to the world, and which 
we shall therefore only nottce briefly. We shall 
state the opinions which we have been led to form 
upon a careful perusal of the history of that time, 
without entering into any discussion with respect to 
the arguments brought either for or against Ralegh. 

The conspiracy in which Ralegh was accused of 
having been implicated, 'seems to have been in^a great 
measure a tluvice of Coeil's, to whom (as I.ord 
Clarendon observes on this occasion) it seemed ^ ^ 
necessary there should be treasons, as for the state 
that they should be prevented : insonincli ns it was 
then {how unjustly soever) conceived, that though ' 
he created nr^ie, yet he fomented some conspiracies, 
that he might give frequent evidences of his loyalty.” 
Two or three catholic priests and other discontented 
persons seem to have entertained a vague hope of 
restoring popery by the assistance of the King of 
Spain; but no regular measures seem to have been a< 
all concerted for this purpose. Cobhain’s transactions 
with the Count d’Aremberg do appear, from the con¬ 
fessions made, to have had some connection with 
these expectations: but if confessions made nrder 
the influence of terror arc to be rejected, we miglil 
conclude Cobbam’s transactions to have merely been 
those of a Vain man attempting to sell his influence 
at court to the Spaniards, who were then desirous of 
peace. As to Ralegh, there is not a shadow of 
ground for suspecting that he was privy to any con¬ 
spiracy, or even to Cobham's intrigues. It only ap¬ 
pears that a hint had once been dropped to him of a 
pension to secure bis influence at court in the interest 
of Spain ; but nothing further was done in the busi¬ 
ness. His trial presents a tissue of the must gross 
and barefaced iniquity ever exhibited under tlie mock 
form of a, legal trial. One witness only was pro¬ 
duced against him, the master of a vessel, who de¬ 
clared that be bad beard some person in Spain say 
, that " Don Cobham and Don Ralegh would cut the 



Umi.'.’s tliroat." A written exnniinatioii of Lord 
I'uiiliaiu \}..is .ilso pioduced in winch he accused Ra- 
of being privy to his designs. It, however, ap¬ 
pealed that Cobbam had made this i.ccusation under 
the. inlluciice ot pas-ion and misrepresentation, and 
hail afterwards solemnly letracted it. Ualegh pro¬ 
duced a letter in Cohham’s own hand, attesting the 
coiiiplete innocence of the former. Another letter of 
Clobham's was indeed produced, in which lie is again 
made to renew the accusations he had retracted ; but 
what ciedit isj^due to the word of such a man when 
under scuteuce of death, and anxious to save himself 
by any mcaiii ? This second lett«r is also strongly 
suspicled to havtii been a iorgery. Ralegh at his 
tiial loudly demanded to be controuted with Cobbam ; 
but this request was flatly refused by tli'e eoiirt •, al- 
tliougli Cobhani was confined in the very plr.ee of 
trial. Nothing can give us a more deplorable idea of 
the state of justice in Lnglaud at that period, than 
the conduct of the judges, the jury, and the crown 
law 3 'ers during this trial. Uhe Lord Chief Justice, | 
I’opham, in aiisw'cr to Ralegh's'' demand that some 
direct proof should be brought of the charges urgeil 
against him, declared that the law of England did 
not require two witnesses, nor that the accusers 
should be confronted with the accused, nor one wit¬ 
ness ill cases of high treason ; and that the exaniiiia- 
tioii of Cobbam was suflieieni evidence, altlidugh not 
sub.seribcd by the tc.stator, and even after being re¬ 
tracted. Sir Edw'ard Cuke, so famous as an ex¬ 
pounder of English l.iw, who was the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral and working his way to a scat on the iKmch, 
not only streuuou ly maintained the same doctrines, 
but exlfibited throughout such a mixture of servility, 
coarseness, and villainy, as must for ever stain his 
' iTame with indelible disgrace. Ralegh pressed him 
for proofs of his accusations j but Coke, knowing 
he bad none to produce, endeavoured to make up the 
detect by foul language. Among the^other flowers 
of the Attorney’s oratory on the occasion, we have 
the following in the report of the l^ial which is pre¬ 
served : “ I will prove you," .says he to Ralegh, “ the 
notoricst traitor that ever came to a bar : thou art a 
monster, thou bast an English face, but a Spanish 
heart." The transactions of Ralegh are stated *' the 
most horrible practices that ever came out of the 
huttomIe.ss pit of the lowest hell.” Throughout this 
speech he continually addre.sses Ralegh in such terms 
as the following: "Thou viper; tor I thou thee, 
thou traitor!—^I'hou hast a Spanish heart, and thy¬ 
self art a spider of hell—-There never lived a viler 
viper upon the face of the earth than thou—Thou art 
the most vile and execrable traitor that ever lived." 
Such was the language employed by Coke before a 
bench of judges and a jury ! It is needless to add 
tlvat the men who could submit to be so grossly in¬ 
sulted found Ralegh guilty without any hesitation, 
as well as all the rest of the accused, with the ex¬ 
ception of one man who was acquitted, as a co- 
temporary informs us, in consequence of Cecil drop¬ 
ping a hint during his trial that the King loved mercy 
as well as justice! 

Ralegh conducted himself so admirably on this 
tfia), as te gain the applause and good wislies of all 
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the spectators. Even the King seemed to«tliink him 
hardly dealt with. He was respited and confined to 
the Tower during pleasure. It was during the twelve 
years pf continement which followed, that he wrote 
his History of the World and other pieces. He a{f>- 
plied himself also much to chemical investigations, 
and invented, a celebrated cordial for'fevers. His 
intimacy with Prince I Icury, and the high esteem in 
which he was held by that promising youth, are well 
I known. King James for some time left him his es¬ 
tates which had been consigned to his son; but at 
length scaiidalou.sly deprived him of them to give 
them to ills favourite Carr. “ 1 vmn have the taint, I 
mtiii have it for t'arr," vociferated this second Solo¬ 
mon, while Lady Ralegh and her children were pros¬ 
trate at his feet imploring for compassion. 

A bribe to tlie relations of Buckingham, the new 
favourite, at length procured Ualegh his freedom 
from the Tower. No .,ooner wms he at liberty than 
he liegaii to renew his enterprises for tiie conquest of 
Guiana, whidi in all his adversities h.ad never been 
bmished from his mind. It appears most clearly tliat 
he ic.ally believed the gold mine at St. Thome to exist, 
that be considered Guiana as belonging to Great Bri¬ 
tain, and that the hostilities committed against the 
Spaniards were not premeditated, it also appears 
clearly that the contemptible James had communicated 
to the Spaniards every step Ralegh intended to take, 
and even the charts he had drawn up of the Oroonoko ; 
by which toineaiis they had time to bring together 
tioops to defeat his enterprize. 

The misfortunes which Ralegh sustained in his at¬ 
tempt on Guiana are well knowm; and his being 
compelled to relinquish the enteiprize witli the loss of 
his son and many of his men, in their encounter with 
the Spaniards, and the desertion of many more. His 
leturn to England, after bis failure, has been wondered 
at, especially as James, with the policy of a weak 
mind, still kept the former sentence of death sus¬ 
pended over his head. But Ralegh does not appear 
even to have suspected that the monart^h could l»i so 
base as to take advantage of this circumstance afte( 
having entrusted him with the command of a fleet 
and an army. He also seems to have been conscious 
that be held out no prospects which he did not him¬ 
self believe to be tnicj that he considered his failure 
as sufficiently accounted lor by the unavoidable and 
unforeseen calamities he had encountered ; and that 
he had no suspicion of his good faith being called in 
question, wh^ he had embarked and lost tbe whole 
remainder of Lis own and his wife’s fortune in the 
enterprize. 

Unfortunately for Ralegh, James was at this timo 
eagerly courting the marriage of a Spanish princess 
with bis son j and the Spanish ambassador haring 
signified that the death of Ralegh would be an accept¬ 
able sacrifice at bis court, this celebrated man at 
length fell a victim to the base policy of that silly 
monarch. He was seized and executed under the 
pretext of an unjust sentence w^ich had been passed 
upon him fifteen years before. Ralegh displayed ;at 
bis death the same cool resolution which had charac¬ 
terized <iiiin^tbrough 1'^ » he arrange bis afl^irs; 
commended Dis dcstilutlNvife and son to -the profec- 
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tion of heaven t testified his innocence at the acaf* 
fold; and at lait laid hia bead on (he block with the 
aatne unconcern as if i( bad been bis pillow. 

Ralegh was Mrtainiy one of the most distinguishdfl 
characters of his tiines. He was not only superior as 
a.]varrior, a statesman, a courtier; but also obtained 
much eminence as a scholar and a man of science. 
Besides his History of the World, lie ,wrote many 
other tracts on politics and miscellaneous subjects. 
Some poems ascribed to hibi are preserved ; and dis¬ 
play considerable elegance for the time in which he 
wrote. He seems to have possessed many amiable 
qualities; be was an affectionate husband and father; 
and shewed hinMelf on several occasions a most 
zealous friend. He was also distinguished as a patron 
of learned men both at home and abroad. His t.i- 
lents and the fortitude he displayed amidst his trials, 
procured him in the season of adversity, that popu¬ 
larity which he had not gained in his more prosperous 
days. His brilliant qualities seem indeed to have 
abundantly overbalanced his defects. 

It has of late years been unfortunate for the fame 
of Ralegh, that the principal historian of Kngland 
should have taken his actajunt of his character chiefly 
from a narrative published by James to justify in the 
eyes of the public, the perfidy and cruelty with which 
Ralegh was led to the scaffold. Surely no document 
deserved less attention from an historian ; but Hume 
was the decided apologist of the meanest of princes. 
Mr. Cayley deserves much credit for his endeavours 
to rescue the fame of Ralegh from the upjust asper¬ 
sions cast upon itj and from the authentic documents 
he has produced, the misrepresentations of Hume are 
placed in a strong light. 

Mr. Cayley’s style is simple and unadorned. Per¬ 
haps, as he himself suggests, it might be more agree¬ 
able to the reader were the narratives of his voyages 
thrown into an appendix, and only a short abstract 
of their contents given in the text. 
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We should wish to give a full analysis of this per¬ 
formance, and yet it seems impracticable; for the 
original is so condensed, that to render an analysis 
peitectly clear it would need to be tdmost as long as 
the tract itself. 

It may in some sense be said to consist of four 
parts. Tlie first is an analysis of the Roman go¬ 
vernment, an account of the political constitution of 
that celebrated people. The second js an analysis of 
the French constitution nndeir the national assembly, 
the Convention, and the Directory, with some general 
‘Observations on trusts emanating from the people. 
The third is an Analysis of the constitudon of the 
United States ef America. And the fourth is a 
sketch of a new constitution, on principles which the 
experience of these celebrat^ governments, seems to 
point oat as the most worthy of adi^tion. Aceording 
to both the French oonstitation and the American, 
4be author finds t&t public trusts are unwisely con¬ 
ferred. He condemnt accordingly both those species 
of government. On the comparison it appears that 
die SomaD fbtinaitbia motnentous cosicem was 
..vot V. ^ 


best conducted; it is therefore chiefly afler this 
del that his sketch of a constitution for an exten¬ 
sive populous country" is drawn. 

1. With regard to the first part, his analysis of the 
Roman constitution, we believe we may expect a 
pretty general coincidence of opinion when we state * 
that the man who accomplishes the task of explaining 
accurate!^ the government of the Roman people will 
confer a Very important obligation on political science. 
Nothing certainly in the history of mankind is an ob¬ 
ject of greater curiosity than the arrangement of (he 
affiiirs of that society which continued during a 
greater space of time to perform exlramdinary things, 
than any other po{tion of men of whom the world 
has yet exhibited an example. Few persons will 
henceforth controvert the ductrine^hat the character 
which continues during a period of time to belong to 
the conduct of any society, is principally owing to 
the plan adopted fur (he regulation of its conc'erns. 

Of whaV peculiar importance then to the best inte¬ 
rests of mankind is the analysis of the Roman go¬ 
vernment ? Vet is it remarkable, that so far i.s this 
important service from having been yet performed, 
that previous to this which our author has so laudably 
made, we know nut even of one attempt to explain 
thoroughly the Roman constitution. E\eu Montes¬ 
quieu has slurred over the business by some observa¬ 
tions on the series of the history, and a few of the 
more remarkable institutions. Had he analyzed the 
constitution, unfolded the three great |M>wers which 
were exercised in the guvernmeiu of the state, the 
legislative, the judicative, and the executive, bad he 
shewn us exactly where they were jilaced, and what 
security that constitution atfordsd for their proper ex¬ 
ercise, he vtvuld then have perlbrmed the taidt which 
we think of so much importance, but which he left 
to illustrate the name of some ingenious successuc,. 

If we think, as it appears that we ought to do, 
that the difficulty of this analysis is the chief cause 
why, in the present advanced state of political inquiry, 
it has not ybt been afforded us, we shall regard with 
no small admiration, the success which has attended 
the efforts of ofir anonymous author. His explana¬ 
tion of the mode in which the Romans conferred 
public trusts, enters deeper into this important sub¬ 
ject than any thing which has hitherto presented it¬ 
self to our attention. A much clearer idea of the 
Roman constitution of government may be derived 
from this short commentary than from any thing 
we have ever read. If he had taken a more s^’s- 
tematic view of that curious form of polity, he would 
have rendered our satisfaction somewhat more com¬ 
plete ; we should have seen more easily and exactly 
where each of the powers of government, the legis¬ 
lative, executive, and judicative, was lodged, and 
the security provided for its proper exercise; but in 
truth be has so far unfolded the subject as to have 
communicated the most important lights, and to have 
rendered it not very difficult for any one to pursue the 
XMlystt for himself. 

He first traces historically tlie changes which the 
Roman constitution underwent from its fovaidation to 
the time when, according to him, it acquired, or re¬ 
covered its perfection. By the change from the 
' 4 N 
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kingly to the concular government, he shews that for any joint purpose of trade, or of-any thing else, 
very little alteration was made Ui the constitution j elect a few of their body to transact tbeit; cnrrent af^ 
the legal distribution of the legislative, execotive, and fairs, and to do snch things as may better be performed 
judicative powers remained exactly as ii,t was; the by a few than by many. As such a body of men 
power of the king was transferred undiininished to however intrust Uieir committee with no powers, bat 
the consuls; they were only made (Vro and appointed preserve all power in tlieir own hands, so did tjte 
annually, because it was seen or feared, that a single Roman people with regard to their senate, 
person, having their power, and vested wfth it for The whole of the legislative power of the Romaa 
life, would usurp additional power; and destroy the state, then, the people vested in themselves, without 
free government. Rut though little change was in- submitting to any negatives either from the senate or 
troduccd into the Roman constitution by the expulsion the consuls. Nor was this all. They vested in them* 
of kings and the election of consuls, the most im- selves another important power, which in most go* 
portant alteration was produced by the mode contrived, vernments is considered as belonging to the executive 
before that expulsion, of taking the votes of the peo- department, that of making peace, and war. Thef 
pie by centuries. This rendered the wealthy masters even reserved to themselves exclusively, what it 
of all the resolves ef the assembly, and converted the thought so peculiarly to belong to the executive part 
goverumeut into a rigid aristocracy. T^e patricians of government, the .right of appointing all public , 
accordingly abused their power, till they exasperated officers. The sole power of imposing taxes of course- 
the people into insurrection. Being at last obliged to belonged to them in tbeir legislative capacity, 
come to a compromise, they consented to the election Our author observes that “ the great advantage of 
of a new plebeian magistracy, that of the tribunes, appointing a committee to transact the public atfaim 
by whose assistance the people at last succeeded in of a town, or even for managing the business of 
reducing the exclusive privileges of the nobles; in re- large companies in trade, is now so well known, that 
atoring the ancient mode of voting*; 'and afterward, by the measure is universally adopted. But as the Ro- 
the Licinian law passed in the 3Sdtli year of the city, mans seem to have bad no example to follow, and 
they opened the way for themselves to every office were very illiterate when they formed their constitu* 
of the state, in establishing a government truly popu- tion, their adopting such a regulation shewed great 
lar. prudence." He adds that it shewed equal prudence 

It was under this form of polity, which remained to allow their committee or executive council, no 
unaltered for nearly three hundred years, that the unlimited powers over them and their affairs, and no 
Romans acquired and displayed those extraordinary disposal of offices; as these are trusts by far toe 
qualities which have rendered them the adrairatioo great fur htiman nature. Had the disposal of offices, 
and astonishment of all succeeding generations. After for example, been in the hands of the senators, it 
having very clearly and accurately explained all the would have presented to them irresistible temptatioua 
preceding revolutions* of the government, till it arri- to engage in intrigues to obtain places for their 
ved at this its state of greatest perfection, our author friends, as well as to form schemes tor their own ad* 
then proceeds to describe the mode in which the dif- vantage, to multiply offices, and aggravate the ex* 
*I^ent public trusts were distributed under this im- peuceof the public. This, besides the national loss» 
proved form. would corrupt the morals of both senators and officers^ 

The first object is the composition and powers of occupy their time which should be devoted to the 
the senate. Its composition being described, he public service, generate faction in the senate, and 
states that its office was very difierent from that of render the people and them mutually jealous of one 
any modern senate. It was almost altogether execu- another. " The imprudence of such a measure,'*' 
live, instead of beittg legislative or judicative. It says the author, " is so obvious, that we cannot give 
was, in fact, a council of state, appointed to manage the Romans much praise for not adapting it.” ** In* 
the current business of the nation. It was vested deed,” be adds, *' there is no instance of any com* 
witl| full controul over tiie military force, with the pany of men in business, not iustiinted by a govern^ 
power of giving general orders to the consuls, trea- men/, having adopted so ruinous an expedient.” 
surers, and other executive officers j and to it was From this sketch a pretty clear idea may be formed 
assigned the transaction of all public business with of the distribution of the legislative and executive 
foreign nations. It was thus tbe^ great executive powers. in the Roman constitution^ and the author 
organ of the state. But it was distinguished by one proceeds no faftber in bis analysis. He enters bow* 
remarkable circumstance from the organ of the exe- ever into a pretty minute delineation of the wisdom 
cuttve pbwer in most other governments. This ex- of this arrangement, and the number and qiagoitudei 
traordinery particelar was its being divested of all pa- of the happy effects which flowed from -it. .It thna 
tronage, its having the nomination to none of the became the interest of the Koate to be the gnafdian 
offices of the state. This uncommon regnlai^-tn, our of the laws, to prevent all nnoecesaaiy accnraolation 
author afterwards endeavonrs to shew* is naturally of expence, and to watch ffiat no one acquired exor* 
attended with the roost important consequences. bitant^wer. By having the nomination ef jiODft of 
Such being the office and powers of the senate, it mOi officers in the army, it eoiild obtain iBrnffi Rnn^ 
is described by oar author as merely a select com- co-oparadon to increase its .power t 
mittee of the people or so^ety, appointed hj the being altogether dependent qpop^it^peQ^e, c<mldW 
community to manage their ordin8j7 .business, increased to any e^cfeflit.wit^at t|»e small^ 4aoM. 
exactly in the way in wbhffi a body of men aiwciated to pablic^Mberty. By b«Ti%g tbn 
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lio«r«««r of .the army !n waf, OtiS bekig composed of 
the wisest men ia the nation, it bad the power of 
condecting it to- the happiest operationa. And tie 
mode of electing all the officers, both civil and mi> 
litary, was the best adapted in the world to idipire 
emulation, and to generate the greatest virtue and 
excellence in every public department. The author 
adds, • 

“ This view of the RomSn constitution, seems euffi- 
ciendy to account for the numerous instances of wonderful 
disinterestedness and patriotism, recorded by the Roman 
historians, which have been looked upon as fabulous by 
the generality of r^ers. Even philosophers who could 
not disbelieve facts so well attestra, seem to have thought 
tliem above nature, and luve endeavoured to account for 
them by supposing, that the ancient Romans were of more 
innate virtue than other nations, and have concluded, that 
a republican government was only fit for such a people. 

** But it appears that the prudence of the Romans, in 
retaining the sovereii'n power over their persons and pro¬ 
perty, and the election of the public ofticers, were the 
causes which kept the senators honest, product so many 
instances of disinterested patriotism, and brought into the 
public offices an uninterrupted succession of men of greater 
wordt than have appeared in the public offices of that, or 
of any other country, since that consutution was destroy^." 

He closes bis account of the Roman constitution 
with a detail of the circumstances which caused its 
ruin. The violent proceedings which terminated in 
the murder of die Gracchi, and the overthrow of the 
people, produced that change iu the constitution from 
which all the other ruinous events proceedSed as their 
necessary cause. In this commotion a few powerful 
individuals, leagued with the senate, overthrew the 
people. In the next commotion, that of Sylla and 
Marius, the powerful individuals triumphed over the 
senate itself. And in the third, that between Csesar 
and Pompey, an individual triumphed over all his 
rivals, and established single-handra despotism. That 
fatal alteration [produced in the constitution at ‘the 
time of the Gracchi by the infatuation of the rich, 
and the short-sighted polity of the senate, a policy 
which so soon they had occasion to rue, is untolded 
by oar author with nneomtnon- sagacity. It is a most 
initractive passage of history, which hitherto has 
not been illustrated as it ought, nor has attracted a 
sufficient degree of attention. We should be sorry 
that we were unable to give a fuU view of his im¬ 
portant analysis, if we did not rest assured that the 
book will soon be in the bands of many. 

2. An enlightened view of the coostUution and 
tendency of the government, or govfrnmehts, lately 
instituted in France, and whidii have been rendered 
jio remarkable by events, is a thing so internting at 
the present moment, that we shall take considerable 
latitqde in following our author in this expesUion. 

To prevent the tyranny which had always been the 
consequence of entrusting one person with absolute 
power, the States-General, or National Ancmbly, pro« 
posed UnA the people should elect representatives, 
wte might divide sovereign power, and operate 
gl a check upon tfae'inonarch. 

> The sovereign power was divided twtween the king 
and’the representatives in the following maqper. The 
body of representatives n^ the sde pimrer of enact¬ 


ing and repealing laws, with the eontroul of the pul)- 
lic treasury} and the King retained the direction of 
the current business of the state, the couimand of 
the military forcc^ and the disposal of public offices, 
a certain sum annually being at the same time al- * 
lowed him for the expence of his court. 

This government, thus composed of king aud re¬ 
presentatives, possessed jointly the same {WM^er which 
formerly belonged to the king alone. In this respect, 
tbeitfore, it was not less absolute than the govern¬ 
ment of an unlimited monarch : but in its exercise 
it was expected, from its compound ftature, to have 
very difierent effects with regard to the people. 

llie two great a|(ent8, between whom this govern¬ 
ment was divided, were independAit of one another } 
and the nature of the powers entrusted to each bad a 
tendency to sow dissentions between them. To the 
king was given tlie province of scheming, and of di¬ 
recting ^he current busine.ss of the nation: And to 
the representatives was con<igned the power of giving 
or withholding the means of carrying the measures of 
the king into e^^pqption. Our whole experience of 
human nature shews that it is not natural for men to 
agree in the adjustment of these powers. The king 
is sure to think the representatives too little willing to 
give; and the representatives are sure to think the 
king extravaeant in his demands. Schemes of mu¬ 
tual encroatmment, and consequent jealousies and 
contentions must arise, till one of the parties submits 
to the other. 

There are two ways in which one of them mar 
prevail over the other; either by open force; or by 
secret influence. If open forep is tried, the repre¬ 
sentatives must, from their numbers, and tl)p nature 
of their power, prevail, as was fully exemplified under 
our Clurles I.; and as was likewise experienced tig, 
the last of the Frendi kings. Rut if the play of in¬ 
fluence is properly employed, the result may be veiy 
difierent. When the king has the disposal of public 
offices, and 4he direction of the public expenditure, be 
is then enabled to offer such high bribes out of the 
public funds a* few are able to resi.<st; and by this 
means he may obtain a majwity of the representative 
always willing to favour his views. Tbe tendency of 
this state of things is thus described by our author: 

“ As the king, in such a governtnent, must brilie arms- 
jority in the national astembiy, to obtain their ooncunence 
with his schemes, it is therefore his interest to increase the 
I number of offices, and to allow the officers to increase their 
own emoluaoems. For as places increase in number ahd 
value, ban^all in his pft, nis influence in the assembly 
must increase in proportion. Such increase of places and 
perquisites, will be equally befrefinial to the tcprewiUatives, 
as they will obtain a larger abate. Hence new offices, new 
perquisites, aud new methods of embenlins,' may ex¬ 
pected to be constantly incteasii^, until tm influence of 
the kjng be so great, that be may depend upon the con¬ 
currence of the assembly in any measure he may propose. 

'■ The waste of money by such peculation and extrava¬ 
gant management, will mute it necessary to levy many 
heavy and oppressive taxes. The assembly in, this case, to 
secure themselves against a discontented j^pk, provoked 
by their robberies, will be induced to augmedl the army 
more and more, and to pass laws of the most oppressive 
nature, under pretence that sudt measures are necess^ to 
curb sdifions spintt, and to preserve peace and order in the 
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society. The effect of which will be, that the king will 
have as much power over the persons of the people as he 
had before the revolution, which power will tempt some 
hold ambitious king to annihilate the assembly altogether. 

“ I'or as the king's influence in that‘council is obtained 
by allowing the nicmber.s a considerable share of the money 
taken from the people, and as much of it must be given to 
persons who .tre dis.igreeable to hint, it is natui^.il for him 
in wish to lie relieved from the constraint of such costly 
coadjutor*, that he inav apply the whole revenue to his 
own use, and employ such ministers and officers otfly as 
he pleases. Nor could the assembly, upon such an at¬ 
tempt of the kKig, expect support from any part of the na¬ 
tion, except their own friends. 

“The army, with the numerous*placemen and their 
friends, would fot rtlicir own interest support tlie king: 
And as* the assembly had, in such supposed ease, betrayed 
its trust, it could not be cxjiectcd that the'people would 
risk their persons or properly, to supjiort an establishment, 
ill the efiects of which they liad Ih-oii so much disappointed, 
whose experience had shewn them tlicir cMrcnie folly in 
having supposed, that a national assembly would be a rhcck 
upon the king, when its leading members were his minis¬ 
ters, and a great majority (lossessed jdaces, pensions, or 
contracts, given by him. So that this limited monarchy 
seems to have had a direct tendency, when fully cslab- 
lisiied, to produce the most extravagant waste and pecula¬ 
tion, to end in the absolute dominion of one person, and to 
approach that end with an accelerating motion. 

“ Tlisse denredations and oppressive laws, cannot be ] 
prevented by tne feeble check of the constituents having a ^ 
power to displace the representatives at stated periods. As i 
rulers arc never at a loss for plausible pretences to justify the 
most tyrannical law, the representatives will aver, that they 
acted right to the best of tneir judgment, and upon trial U 
will be found, that changing representatives will seldom be 
of mueh advantage. I'he temptations to which they are 
exposed^ by possessing absolute power over the property of 
the nation, are too strong for human nature.” ' 

The author next proceeds to give a sketch of the 
state of affairs under the convention, the directory, 
and the consuls. 

When the king in the struggle of open force be¬ 
tween him and the representatives fell, as was stated 
above, a new set of representatives \yere chosen, who 
to the powers which the former set of representatives 
enjoyed added those also which had been reserved to 
the king, and in whom consequently was vested, 
with absolute power, the whole management of pub¬ 
lic affairs. The convention then was a simple des¬ 
potism, the absolute power being shared equally 
among seven hundred individuals. Tlte necessity 
was absolute that these individuals should speedily 
tear one another to pieces in the most violent and san¬ 
guinary struggles, while the tyranny they would ex- 
.ercise over the people was of the most cruel descrip¬ 
tion. 

When the outrages of this infamous assembly, 
called the Convention, raised such fears of universal 
insurrection, that they dared not any longer to retain 
their abused power, they produced a new form of go¬ 
vernment, In this constitution the sovereign power 
was divided in the same manner as under the scheme 
of a lin}ited monarchy; the same share was vested in 
a body of representatives ; and that part which be¬ 
longed to the king was given to a council of live, 
called tlie Directory. It is very evident that the same 


grounds of contention, and discord, exis,ted between 
the two organs of power in this government, as in' 
(he limited-monarchy ; to which were added all the 
other causes of disseution which •necessarily existed 
between the five Directors. The sources of evil were 
only multiplied and enlarged by this institution. ‘It 
quickly wrought its own dissolution. The represen¬ 
tatives, not Being properly managed, did not please 
the directors in the liberaktv of the supplies. These 
proceeded to ofien force, and banished some of the 
leading recusants. I'hose arbitrary acts destroyed all 
public confidence; and these, together with the gene¬ 
ral mismanagement of affairs, the ajjuse of the public 
income, and the danger of immediate invasion by the 
Austrian and Russian armies, so alienated public opi¬ 
nion, that the government was nearly in a state of 
dissolution, when Bonaparte arrived from Egypt. 
With his assistance a few powerful individuals estab¬ 
lished another constitution. To the consulate was 
entrusted for five years the same powers which had 
been reserved to the king on the plan of a limited mo¬ 
narchy. But the other branch of the government was 
I constituted in a very different manner. The people 
I seemed to be now tired of the representative system ; 
not being aware that it was not the representative 
system, but the improper powers which they had en¬ 
trusted to their representatives, that was the cause of 
the evils which they bad endured. A representative 
entrusted with independent power is just as much dis¬ 
posed to abuse it, as any other man entrusted with 
independ^it power. Indeed, what is the monarch 
himself, but the representative of his people with in¬ 
dependent power ? That in the one case the power is 
concentrate in the hands of an individual, and in the 
otlicr distributed among one or more hundreds of in¬ 
dividuals, makes little difference to those under the 
exercise of that power. That the people have after a 
certain time the privilege of displacing these represen¬ 
tatives, makes no difference to them in many of the 
most important respects. This privilege only gives 
them the power of chusing new masters, whose con¬ 
duct will exactly resemble that of the old. While 
they have not the means of calling those representa¬ 
tives to account for their bad behaviour, and have no 
controul over them during the exercise of their office, 
this independent power is sure to be abused. It is a 
trust too great for human nature. The French in 
disgust, or levity, abolished the system. A small 
junto, called a senate, was appointed, who elected 
a small legislative council, another council called a 
tribunate, which had a negative on the former, and 
these two shared the power which formerly^jselonged 
to the body of representatives. This was the state of 
things under the consulate. The power Jointly pos¬ 
sessed by the consulate, and these councils, was per¬ 
fectly absolute as before, the tendency to bribely be¬ 
tween them was as great as in the plan of limited 
monarchy, while the people now bad not even, at 
stated periods, the choice of noasters. Being much 
fewer in number than the body qf the repmentatives, 
the councils were more easily bribed; and having no 
support from a supposed connection with the praple 
their power was trifling, hardly equal te that of 
the parfiam^ta under old despotiS monarchy. 
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The first consul, therefore, who fisund the means of 
depressing his colleagues, bad as much power as the 
former absolute kings, without being checked in the 
levying of taxes by the exclusive privileges of the 
clergy and nobles, while he had the same teraptftions 
to squander the people's money in vain pomp, and rui¬ 
nous schemes of ambition. The following are the 
author's general retiections on these successive plans 
of government: , 

“ From these observations it appears, that all these 
different governments were, with respect to the people, 
equally absolute; though composed of different numbers 
ot men, and differently organized, and that they were 
equally tempted to rob and oppress the mople, by the unli¬ 
mited power which they all of taking money from the 
people by taxes, and appropriating it to their own use. But 
as the members of tliesc new governinenis did not claim a 
personal right to their power, like absolute monarchs, tlicir 
pretences for enlarging their povvers, and for levying taxes, 
were different.” 

After this account of the different constitutions es¬ 
tablished in France, the author comments at some 
length upon two of the ordinances of her legislators j 
the independent power committed to the representa¬ 
tives of the people j and the command of the military 
force, with the disposal of all offices, granted to the 
king. "That the French nation," says he, *' who 
had sacrificed much, and risked their all, to abolish 
absolute power, which had been found to be inva¬ 
riably productive of tyranny and oppression when in 
the hands of a king, should entrust the same power 
to a king, and a set of men called representatives, 
jointly, is very surprising. It is still more surprising, 
that the representatives, when forming the constitu¬ 
tion, should have made themselves dependent upon 
the king for their share of that power, by giving him 
the sole command of the military force." 

In such a constitution it was evidently the interest 
of the king, as interest is usually understood, to em¬ 
ploy the military force in making encroachments both 
upon the representatives and the people; and if the 
dispute came to extremity between them, it could 
only be decided by a civil war: Or if the king, in¬ 
stead of disputing with the representatives, judged it 
better to conspire with them in oppressing the people, 
the people were left without any alternative between 
slavery, and the same dreadful resource. Such is the 
substance of our author’s commentary on this point. 
He concludes in these words: 

" Nothing could he more imprudent than to trust the 
whole military force, organized for such purposes, in such ' 
hatids, as it totally destroyed the use of ^he deed of agree¬ 
ment, ^led a constitution, and rendered the buttle about 
sights a mere farce. In place of checking tyranny, and 
enforefng the regulations of the society, it seems to have 
been ^culated for the sole purpose of raising the possessors 
to absolute power.” 

He next remarks that the French representatives-in 
making themselves subject to no controul or respon¬ 
sibility in the forming of laws, and the imposing «f 
taxes, took to thenaselves and their successors a power 
equally dangerous over their constituents. The 
people, in this momentous concern, should have at¬ 
tended to yie example of kings, who never render any 
of the high officers they^mploy in th^reA aSain of | 
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state independent of them, and exempt from respa>n- 
sibility; and there is no reason why the people in ap¬ 
pointing a body of representatives for similar purposes 
should have followed a different course. *He illus¬ 
trates this point a’notherexample. Supposes great 
number of individuals to be joint proprietors of a large 
estate; and that they agree'to select a few of them¬ 
selves tef manage the business of the e.state; Would 
it ever enter into their thoughts to strip tbediselves of 
all gower to controul tho.se agents, or to bring them 
to account for mismanagement? Could they |jossibly, 
if they did, look for any thing else but that the estate 
should be perverted, to the emolument ^f those agents, 
and its produce t(^ themselves abused and consumed ? 
Let us only remember the usual accounts related of 
those stewards, whose thouglitldks*ct)nstitnents, with¬ 
out divesting themselves of the power of controul, or 
of infiicting punishment for misconduct, only neglect 
to examine the behaviour of those agents. With this 
view of" this point is joined answers to the princi¬ 
pal arguments employed to defend the assumplinu of 
independent power by the French representatives. 

He illustrates r,eiit an observation which is more 
obvious, than duly weighed. The pernicious ten¬ 
dency of absolute power does not depend upon the 
source from which it emanates. Nations are called 
free, if the powers of the rulers emanate, or have ori¬ 
ginally emanated from the people. But that by no 
means necessarily follows. Individuals sell themselves 
for slaves ; so may nations. The emperor Charles 
the Fifth conferred his sovereignty upon bis son 
Philip, and then found himself so much a slave that 
he was not even master of the small annuity which he 
had reserved to himself. Wheg the people have given 
a number of men absolute power over their,property 
and persons with the command of the military force, 
these men are made by that power the actual sov,e^ 
reigns, the absolute sovereigns, and the people are the 
subjects of absolute sovereigns,—that is slaves. 

3. The author deems it unnecessary to enter into a 
I particular analysis of the constitution of the American 
States; as in the principal regulations be considers it 
as exactly simifar to that which was devised by the 
French legislators. There is a body of representatives 
with similar powers; and an executive organ with 
similar powers; and the joint pow'crof both is equally 
absolute over the persons and property of the soAety. 
Instead of entering into any detail, therefore, the au¬ 
thor here proceeds to shew that a dilierent procedure 
on the part of the people, that a less unbouniled 
transfer of power, that an equal possession of rights, 
is attended with happier consequences; consequences 
equally advantageous to the highest ranks as to the 
lowest. The following observations are intended to 
illustrate In the first place the great tendency of abso¬ 
lute power to be abused, however divided, and how¬ 
ever balanced: 

“ It must be owing to a full conviction, that kings, in 
general, will oppress their subjects to gratify their selfish 
passions, if entrusted with absolute power, that the friends 
of mankind, in such unqualified terms, reprobate an abso¬ 
lute monarchy; and have shown such an anxioms desire to 
form checks upon such a power. 

" But certainly there is as much reason to suspect the 
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seKishiicss of the men who are to be the check upon the 
inonarch, and of the men who arc jointly entrusted with 
al>4olule power in governments called llepublican; unless 
wc supuc^e that absolute kings only are ambitious and sel¬ 
fish. Hut as no person of commoii-sense can suppose this 
to be the case, there is no reason for ftcpccting any advan¬ 
tage from taking a part of the power from the king, and 
entrusting it with one or more councils, whose i[)terest it is 
to comiiv/! with the king, or from entrusting the whole 
power to a number of men svithout a king. 

“In governments in which the sovereign power Js di¬ 
vided among a number of councils, whether willi or without 
a king, it is thought to be essentially requisite, that each 
part of the government shall be so constituted, as to be able 
to preserve its share of power, it bciii^ expected that each 
part will endeavour to extend its power, which, if effected, 
must necessarily iosS^n the power of some other part, and 
destroy the equilibrium and harmony of the whole. 

“ liut although the power of each of the parts of the 
governnient could he so balanced, as that all of them could 
preserve tiieir respective shares, still the same passions 
which tempt the pans of the government to encroach upon 
one another, must 0 |>erate and tempt the whole to connive 
to extend their joint power over their subjects, and to in¬ 
crease the revenue, that each part mey obtain a larger share 
of power and emoluments. These men being under the 
sutne temptations to oppress their subjects, to gratify their 
own selfish passions, as an aUolute king. 

“ Hence it seems to be obvious, that dividing absolute 
power among a number of men, and dividing these men 
into a number of couucUs, with or without a. king, can 
have no effect in checking the passions of thc/e men for 
taking money from their subjects, or in protecting subjects 
from the effects of these passions." 

This he confirms by entering into a pretty full de¬ 
lineation of the conduct of the American government, 
since itscinstitution, in the increase of its establishments, 
and its advance to power. He examines, at the same 
^^le, the power reserved to the American people of 
expressing their disapprobation of their constituents 
by the way of petition, to which (heir representatives 
are under no obligation to pay any attention; and this 
he represents as either futile or dangerous; since 
when it produces its effect, it is by the worst of all 
possible means,—mobbish clamour, dod intimidation; 
and when it does not, it has a tendency to generate 
discontent and sedition, and consequent tyranny, by 
the pretexts which these partial oppositions afford to 
government of increasing its power, and demiiieering 
4 )ver the people. 

The want of steadiness and wisdom which appeared 
iQ the‘government of Athens, and of the other states 
of Greece arose from this; tluit tte people in a body 
undertook to carry on the miiTent business of the 
state. The steadiness and wisdom of the Roman 
government was principally owing to this; that the 
people delegated a select number of individuals to 
transact th« current business of the state, while 
they reserved to themselves the power of making 
laws, of nominating officers, and of calling them to 
account for their conduct. While thus were equally 
avoided the tyranny of absolute managers, and the 
confusion which arises from the want of managers, 
this sectttity of equal rights to all the people had no 
tendency, as clearly appeared by the ex^iience of the 
Roman government, to induce the lower orders to dis- 
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turb the property of (he rich, or even (9 assume the 
management of public business. 

The necessity that the people should not be ex« 
duded from the election of public officers or magis¬ 
trate^, he thus makes out. If magistrates are elected 
by the rich only, they have a very inferior interest' in 
protecting the poor; therefore, the poor will be op¬ 
pressed. At the same time all the higher orders are 
thus erected into a sort of/nagistracy, which inflames 
their natural pride, and exposes the poor to additional 
tyranny and abuse. 

The tendency of this course of affairs, even with re¬ 
gard to the rich, is what he next considers. The fruits 
which they are deitincd to reap are bitter. Whenever, 
says he, the sovereign power is exclusively in the 
Iiands of the higher ranks, seditions are natural, from . 
the insults and oppressions exercised by the higher 
ranks on the lower; and convulsions, from the struggles 
between tlie parties of the great men for power: A 
situation ot things, which, by obliging every person 
to join one of the parties for the sake of obtaining 
protection, places, and influence, has a tendency to 
concentrate power in fewer and fewer hands, till 
finally it is all grasped by one, whose tyranny, like 
that of all despots, will fall much heavier on the higher 
ranks than on the lower. Such with regard to the 
higher ranks tbenaseives are the opposite effects of 
engrossing the powers of government, and of sharing 
them in just proportions with the people; in the one 
case a temporary gratitication of vain pride, with con¬ 
sequent degradation, and oppressive slavery; in the 
other the free and voluntary elevation to all ennobling 
offices, with the most effectual motives to acquire and 
practice all those virtues and excellences which ren¬ 
der a man at once glorious and happy. 

Our author further remarks that though the Ame¬ 
rican legislators departed so far from the Roman mo¬ 
del in framing their political constitution; yet in con¬ 
triving a form of government for their ^nk, they 
discovered its excellence. The bank wag a joint con¬ 
cern, intended to belong to several thousand indi¬ 
viduals. As these could never all be employed in 
transacting its daily business, it was necessary to de¬ 
vise some plan for that purpose. No one appeared 
better than the appointment of a certain number of 
themselves to carry it on. But with what poweri 
should these individuals be invested, was still an im¬ 
portant question. If in the selection of a certain 
number of individuals by the nation to conduct the 
nation’s business, it had been thought proper to give 
those national enanagers independent power, and to 
exempt them from responsibility; the same powers, it 
would seem natural to suppose, would be' requisite...- 
for the bank managers to the proper discbarge.ot their 
duties. It is remarkable that those very individoals 
who were chiefly instrumental in giving indepeodent 
power to the national managers, were the indi¬ 
viduals who determined that independent powmr should 
Slot be given to the bank managers. These arcr liable 
to be superseded at anjr time Igr their constituents, 
and are all responsible, individually, for every act of 
the council against which they do not publidy j^otest. 
The author adds that, “ thmigli it is too obvious to 
need pro 6 f, tl^t it was im^paiabiy taller to trait 
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tte Bank Directors with- pcwer over the property of 
the Bank, than to trust Congress M’ilh power over the 
persons and property of the nation : , , 

" Yet the American legislators did not think it prudent 
to aliow the directors of tlie bank any absolute power yhat- 
evgr. Tltey had uketi full power to theinsenes to enact 
such laws, to impose such taxes, and to create such offices, 
as they might think proper, without any (jpncurrence of 
the people; yet thev thought it prudent totally to restrain 
the directors of the bank from enacting any law whatever. 
The majority of the proprietors of bank stock have the sole 
power of enacting laws, the directors are not allowed even 
a negative ^ and they are restrained bv a particular clause 
from taking any salary, except what is given by the pro¬ 
prietors, although tne sixth section of the first article of 
the national consuiution begins thus : ' The senators and 
representatives shall receive a compensation for their ser¬ 
vices to be ascertained bif law, and paid out of the trea¬ 
sury of the United States.’ 

“ As the senators and representatives are the makers of 
the laws, it would have applied more candid, if they had 
openly declared, that they were to take such wages as they 
themselves might from time to time think proper. This is 
a power which none of these legislators would allow their 
own agents or servants. But as they had taken such a li¬ 
berty with the purse of the nation, it is surprising they 
were not ashamed to refuse the directors the same liberty 
with the purse of the bank. 

“ The diifcrencc between the two powers which these 
legislators took to themselves over the property of the na¬ 
tion, and the power which they thought necessary and 
prudent to trust to the directors over the property of the 
oank, forms a striking contrast; especially when it is kept 
in view, that there is suilicicnt power to com|lbl the bank 
directors to be answerable for their conduct: But the 
members of Congress are, collectively, above law, and 
they had not made themselves answerable individually. 

In forming the national constitution, these legislators 
seem to have been swayed by prejudices in favour of cer¬ 
tain political systems, and by a strong bias for personal 
power and emoluments: but in forming the constitution 
for the bank, their judgement seems to have been free 
from all bias. They gave the directors, therefore, such 
powers only as they judged necessary for executing the bu¬ 
siness of tile company. 

** It is obvious that this constitution, which was formed 
for the bank by the American legislators, is exactly the 
same, in its essential regulations, as that of the Roman 
republic. The directors or senate of the bank have Aill 
power to manage the current business •, but the legislative 
power, and the disposal of oifices, remain with the pro¬ 
prietors.” 

This the author considers as a striking testimony in 
favour of the Roman institmions. The practical sa¬ 
gacity of men, deliberating concerning the manage¬ 
ment of a great common concern, as soon as ever 
their private interests ran clearly in the same line 
wkh the joint interest about which they consulted, 
adopted the Roman method. Nor yet, according to 
him, do either the Romans, or the American bank le¬ 
gislators, deserve the praise of any extraordinary effort 
of penetration. The plan they adopted was the most 
'natural in the world, and the most likely to be sag-* 
gested by the common principles of business. The 
experience of manMod at the same time proves the 
wisdom of their choice. "The Roman constitution," 
lays he, seems to be the onlv one, on record, which 
confined e^ality of righto with steady oatioul cotin* 

cUs; and eoeigetic nati(^iaei 11 oiu>’’ ^ 


A. The two leading principles of the Roman corf- 
stitution; Tiiat the society or people always elect a 
convenient number of iudividuals to maiuigi' the cur¬ 
rent business of the t^mniunity *, But th.'it the body of 
the people alway.s fetain the legislative power, and the 
disposal of offices in (heir own hands,—being so highly 
approved-of by our author, he proceeds in this last 
part of his book to trace upon those principles the 
sketch of a constitution applicable to an extensive po¬ 
pulous country, of which the inhabitants cannot all 
be assembled in one place. It would be impassible 
in much less space than what the authbr has himself 
employed to communicate an idea of this constitution. 
We are therefore muder the necessity of abandoning 
the attempt; and as any criticism •upon the diilercnt 
arrangement; without an idea of the system itself 
would be altogether unintelligible, we roust also omit 
this. We may however observe, th'at it is by subdi¬ 
viding thp country, and introducing such modifica- 
I tions of the Roman forms as this fundamental change 
requires, that he endeavours to accommodate the 
principles of that ancient constitution to an extensive 
and fully peoplecf country. By guarding too against 
certain obvious errors into which the Romans from 
inexperience fell, be imagines that in his constitution 
the irregular interference of tribunes and dictalort 
will by no means be necessary. 

It may tend to favour the conviction of the practi¬ 
cability of the author’s scheme, if we observe that 
his plan of subdivision is, without bis appearing to 
be conscious of it, in a very remarkable degree coin¬ 
cident with the ancient division of the country by our 
Saxon ancestors, into tythings, (hundreds, and coun¬ 
ties ; and that in several respects the mode^sf con¬ 
ducting business was much more similar than without 
attending to it, any one would at first be apt to inMt'^ 
gine. Any one may be convinced of this by com¬ 
paring Millar's account of the institution of tythings, 
hundreds, and counties, and the Witfmagemote or 
great council* of our Saxon ancestors, with our au¬ 
thor's sketch of bis proposed constitution,. 

The subdivisidh loo which Mr. Hume proposes, in 
his Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth, is nearly of the 
same kind, and his modes of election not greatly dif¬ 
ferent. In the degree of power however entrusted to 
his senate, there is a wide difference •, while he t^es 
the legislative power and the disposal of offic'cs out 
of the hands of the people; at the same time that all 
the inconveniencies of popular interference and m»- 
mgement are as mnch incurred under bis system a& 
that of our author. 

It is not in our opinion great praise to say that the 
scheme of government delineated by our author ap¬ 
pears to us of all ideal forms wljich have yet been 
presented to our contemplation, by far the best. It 
is likewise but small praise to a writer of his rank, to 
say that the plan is ingenious. It is in many respecta 
solid; and if there be any in -which to us it appeara 
otherwise, we are scarcely entitled to speak of them, 
since we are precluded from stating and discussing 
them at lengm. The illustration of the ^inciplea 
which it is bis object to make fundamental, afibrded. 
by him in the course of his treatise, and drawn from 
nthe expatience of some of the most celebrated go- 
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veruments, is one of the most instructive things we 
have read id politics. 

From the author’s stile we should conjecture that 
he has not hitherto been accustomed to compose for 
the eye of the public. It is in general very good, 
but there are frequent peculiarities, perhaps a little 
awkward, which would not have escaped thq attention 
of a pra6tised writer. From the specimen, however, 
which he has afforded us, we trust, for the sake of 
the most important of all sciences, that his iron for 
the future will not be idle. 


The Hutory of Chkhestfr; interspersed with Various 
Notes and Obserxations on tkf Early and Present 
Elate of the C»<^, the most remarkable places in its 
Eieiiiiiy, and the County of Siisset in general, ll'ith 
an /ippendi.v containing the Charters of the City at 
Three dijl'ercnt times’, also an aecoimt of all the 
Parishes in the County, their Names, Patronage, 
appropriations. Value in the King's Hooks, first 
fruits,^c. /}»/Alexander Hay, .■f.M. 8vo. I0s.6d. 
hangman tk Co. 

The author of this history naa written a small 
pamphlet, called the Chichester Guide, which, it 
seems, sold so well, that he concluded that a longer 
work on this subject would not be ill received. 
There were many particulars omitted in the pamphlet 
which he thought might be mentioned with advantage 
and propriety, and therefore he has now extended it 
to a large octavo volume. The matter contained in 
the pamphlet was probably that which we find at the 
end of this work, namely, a description of the most 
remarkable objects Jjelonging to or connected with 
the City of Chichester. This was a subject which 
it appears conld not easily be extended. Some other 
^.imethod therefore of making up the volume must be 
adopted. Mr. Hay does not seem to have been long 
without a resource. A happy idea suggested itself, 
and he reasoned in this manner. Chichester was long 
an inconsiderable place, and further back than a cen¬ 
tury or two, we scarcely know any thing about it} 
but then, ever since its fonndatioe, Chichester has 
formed a part of Great Britain. Now a history of 
the whole must be a history of a part, and therefore 
the history of Great Britain is the history of Chi- 
cHbster. Accordingly the author, to use his own 
style, " has snatched a ra:y from general history to il¬ 
luminate the particular object which he had io view," 
iPonceiving that " the mosteBectnai way to convey to 
the reader the justest idea that could be obtained, 
both of the city and county, wonld be to lay before 
him the state of society and religion, and the progress 
of arts and sciences in England at that time," though 
no particular period of time is mentioned. A sketch 
of the history of England thus occupies the greater 
part of the volume, accompanied indeed with some 
occasional allusions to the condition of Chichester 
when any thing could be learnt on tbat-subject. The 
author, in this history, begins as it were otoj for* 
be tells us that the Celts and Belgae, the first inhabi¬ 
tants ef Britain were descended from Acmon and 
Gomer, sons of Japhet, and from this circumstance 
of Japhet being their father, be draws the very just 
and legitimate conclusion that Noah was their grai^* 


father. But be does not think proper to favour ua 
with the foundation for his opinion that fhis was the 
origin of the ancient Britons. 

The first two chapters are employed in giving an 
account of the primitive inhabitants, and of the state 
of the island under the Romans. The space from 
hence to the thirteenth chapter is occupied with the 
history of Hfitain, under the Saxons and Danes, and 
the remainder of the history is carried on as far as 
the twenty-fifth chapter, with more or less allusion 
to the state of Chichester, according to the difterent 
degrees of information concerning it at dillerent pe¬ 
riods. In the course of tliis history ef England, the 
author cannot be justly accused of having detained his 
reader by political reflections of any great depth or 
utility, but he has given us some common-place, ob¬ 
servations which have often been made before, and 
the soundness of which he very good naturedly took 
for granted. The fact is, that siqierficial as this 
■sketch must necessarily be, Mr. Hay has not even 
had the good fortune to render it interesting. It is 
devoid of the duke as well as the vtile both in point of 
matter and style. But we presume it has served his 
purpose. He may not, however, be aware of the 
field which he has opened for himself. Suppose he 
should extend the principle a little farther. 'The his¬ 
tory of England is the history of Chichester, because 
Chichester is included in England ; but by the same 
rule the history of the world must be the history of 
England, because England is included m the world, 
so that the history of England is both the history of 
the world and the history of Chichester; and conse¬ 
quently, the history of the world must be the history 
of Chichester! Here is fine work for our author if 
he should find it convenient to go on extending hi# 
publication. I'lie inhabitants of Chichester are 
Britons, the Britons are descended from Noah, but 
so are the rest of mankind, and therefore the history 
of the human race must be that of Chichester, be¬ 
cause the inhabitants are included in this description. 
In short, there are no lengths to which the author 
may not go in this way. This may, however, be an 
admirable hint to other historians. But to finish the 
observations on this point, it may be observed that 
even supposing this .sketch of English history to be 
well executed, which it is not, it would still be an 
useless incumbrance. It is impossible from such 
trifling views to derive any solid advantage. They 
only serve to discourage exertion and prdmote igno¬ 
rance; by making men believe that they knew, when 
in fact they are totally in the dark. It seems to be 
the notion of these sketchers, that when the events 
are slated, the object of history is attained. Noflting 
can be more fallacious. In order to render the 
knowledge of the facts of any utility whatever, they 
must be considered witli a view to their relation 
to something else. We are to examine the springe 
and motives of action, the nature of the objects to 
be attained, the means employed, the causes of their 
failure or success, &c. All tjiese must be clearly 
stated and the results accurately given, otherwise his¬ 
tory will be useless, or rather tm repository of error. 
Historical facts viewed in this way are the experiments 
that iU^tni|e the scienefl of hitman ithture. If the 
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result alone be stated, without any explanation of the deed any cflect at all. Most attempts at safire# in 
process, the? student must him.sclf remain ignorant verse in the present age are so tame and insipid, sto 
how to produce a similar result, nor can he enlighten utterly destitute of poetry or wit, that we must sup- 
others. If, again^ there be any material blundet, pose the vicious to be also completely destitute of 
deticicncy, or other inaccuracy in the explanation, the ta.sle, before they oould be brought to peruse such 
Rtndent is led into an error, and when he comes Sgaiu trash. Some pieces have appeared which bespoke , 
to make the experiment, finds the result far different, more energy in the writers, a vein tiom which, with 
It is he alone who examines minutely.and decides more stuily and more taste, a riciicr stream of satiie 
upon full and rigid investigation, or from his histori- might have flowed. But unfortunately e\eu*lhe poets 
cal knowledge, can exletiu the limits of the science, who give indications of most vigour m tlvir com- 
It is he alone who can apply its principles with sue- posifions, have that baneful propensity of pouring 
cess; or, if his own sphere of action be confined, forth a torrent of words without duly weighing 
can teach others whose sphere Is more enlarged. With whether any of them might be retrenched without 
this impression of the use of history, what are we to injuring the sense. A writer is very apt to be se- 
think of these idle, sketches ? They can never treat dneed into this faiift ; it has an appearantic of copioiis- 
the subject so as to render it fit for answering its Icgiti- ness and eloquence but nothing (last be more liurKnl 


mate purpose. 

From the twenty-fifth chapter to the end of the 
thirtieth, which concludes Jhe work, we have an ac¬ 
count of the present state of Chichester, of the most 
remarkable characters that have flourished at any 
time in the city and county in which it is placed, to¬ 
gether with the names of the sheriffs, members re¬ 
turned to parliament. Sec. All this is strictly within 
the author’s province. There is no particular objec¬ 
tion to the mode in which the subject is treated, ex¬ 
cept that the information might be conveyed in an 
easier and more pleasing manner. As it is at present, 
it would be in vaia for the reader to look for any 
thing particularly interesting. The natives of the 
place, will, however, undoubtedly peruse ipany things 
with pleasure, which to others would appear suf¬ 
ficiently heavy and trifling. To them, therefore, 
we consign it. 

JjondoH Criex, or Viet urea of Tumult and Distress ; a 
Voem: to w/iick is added. The Hall of Pedantry, 
talk Notes, sm, Siv. 4s. pp. 75. Murray, 1805. 
We have always been of opinion there are few 
sorts of didactic writing more likely to produce a 
good effect on the morals of an age than well written 
satires in verse. The poet has an opportunity of 
paintiitg the vices and follies of the times in more 
lively colours than the writer of prose can do without 
the appearance of affectation. He may, by means of 
the embellishments allowed to poetry, allure the at¬ 
tention of the young, gay, and thoughtless, who 
would never be brought to the perusal of serious re¬ 
flections and declamation in prose. The satire which 
is conveyed in a pointed couplet is also more likely to 
make a deeper impression, to recur smore readily to 
the memory, and to be more frequently repeated. 
Pope was extremely sensible of these advantages; 
and, from being thrown into pointed couplets, many 
very trite moral observations both in his £ssay on 
Man and his Moral Epistles, have acquired an esti¬ 
mation far beyond their intrinsic value. In p^se 
they would scarcely have been read, and perhaps 
never bwn repeated; whereas in pointed verse they 
are in every man’s^noutb. 

But while we should expect the very best effects 
from well-written satires in verse, it has rarely been 
our good fortune to meet with any thing of this sort, 
which we teuld expect* to have a good dffectorin- 

, SOI,. V. * 


to the huccess of satire. Kiciy word that can be re.- 
trenched is a defect ■, for tli.it point hy which the .it- 
tention of the reader is caught, anS his memory im¬ 
pressed, 'consists in a gre.u measure in the terseness 
and happy choice of the expression. 

The piece before us is chiefly chargeable with the 
last mentioned dgftjpis, although by no means in the 
same dl^grce as many pieces, otberwite of consider¬ 
able merit, which have fallen iu our w.iy. The au¬ 
thor displays no small degree of vigour both in his 
sentiments and versification; and with some more 
pains employed in condensing his thonght.s, his satire 
would be considerably above the ordinary rank. 'I'he 
object of the piece is to draw a contiast between the 
ancient state of Ixjndon and the present j to display 
the virtues and happiness of its early inhabitants ;...tiid 
the folly and brutality, vice and misery which have 
arisen from its opulence and overgrown population. 
The following extract from the*dc.seri|)iion of the in¬ 
fancy of London, will give an idea of the poet's 
manner: ^ 

“ Far in the vale, where woods of loftiest pride ** 
Grace, King of Rivers 1 tliv ma)cstic side, 

(While on thy mirror broad, a chccnticr'd line. 

Foliage and hoary trunks, reflected shine:) 

An active troop arc bent on useful toil. 

Some clear th^braniblcs from the chosen soil: 

These draw the trench, and raise the lofty mound; 

Or fix the massive post, or bore the ground ; 

They, whose firm muscles mark gig.iniic might. 

Roll the tall chesnut from his airy height { 

With creaking wedge the elm's huge trunk divide, • 
While untau^t labour smooths its rugged side. 

The rauling axe is heard the woods around 
An liundrra echoes thunder back the sound. 

These bind the plank, and those with nicer cure, * 
Not yet call’d art, the wattled roof j>re|vare. 

Hence, proud Augusta, was thy early rise, 

)<Vom wooden hnu, but men unknown to rice. 

Blush not to think upon thy lowly state. 

See Athens, Rome, how humbled, once how great! ' 
They loo from wigwams, under shelt’riiig trees. 
Herdsmen and savages, ar>d worse than these. 

Rose wonders of the world: but boundless lust 
Sapp'd their foundations, laid them low in dust. 

Not then, indeed, the chirael’d qu.trry rose. 

Where Gothic walls the hero’s tomb inclose ; 

Nor leather Thames beheld his borders grac’d 
With Roman splendour and Athenian taste .* 

Nor o'er the clouds, inspiring joy and dread. 

The doiue stupendous rear'd its golden head. 

40 
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N«t (hen the liinnicd sons of wicked pride 
d)urst cry lo modest merit, ‘ Hhunk usiiie:’ 

I'Jor hrazcii vice, that hrates the hlaec of day, 

Insult meek virtue on licr blameless way: 

No mazes dark were there the kiia\ic to screen, 

VVhere filth and villainy could lurk vr.tsecn: 

Nor stench of luxury «"ilh noxious fume, 

Spread through the andiientair a sulph’rors gloom : 

Nor stiff’ring*want, whde plenty blaz’d aroitnd* 

Sent piefeing cries the feeling breast to wound." 

Here we have snine indications of the contrast 
which the poet intends to draw. The following 
verses contain a farther picture of what he supposes 
to be the most'prominent appearances in the streets 
of J,ondon : , 

Hark! through o’erpeopled streets, how fierce, how 
loud, 

Ni)w raves the discord of the endless crowd": 

While diss’nancc. hoarse and shrill, by fits more fell. 
Bursts in short thund’rings through the gcn’ral yell. 
There disunited and jicrturbed souls, 

All whom keen iiit’rest whirls to diff’rcnt goals: 

Sons of the beetling brow and hurried eye, 

Slaies of a second, rush impetuous by: 

While restless daemons, in their thtoffiiing brains. 

Still balance present loss with future gains: 

There Av’ricc pale, in thread>barc vest array’d. 

And haggard Rivalry, the soul of trade, 

And nlodditig (^raft, with swarthy sidelong face. 

And Doubt repressing oft his changeful pace. 

Insolvent Tear that eyes a foe behind, 

Spleen darkly scowling curses on mankind, 

And squullid Toil, infesting half the road 
With tott’ring terrors of his cuinb'rous load. 

And rustic Wonder, ever wand’ring wrong. 

The jowlcd turnstile of the bustling throng. 

There ghasilv W'^ant, Hind, leprous, maim’d, and hoarse. 
An endless ditty roars in accent coarse; 

Mingling anon the bagpipe’s dismal drone, 

^Or ilie harsh catgut’s varied shriek and groan. 

■^Icrc lightly trip, or saunter idly slow. 

Butts of contempt, the court and city beau! 

There gudgeon shoals, whom distant hamlets send 
To raise their fortunes, or their manners m^id; 

Whom vices fire, or follies prompt to roam. 

In search of pleasures nnsupply'd at hojpe, 

Of town-bred sharks, voracieus, fall the prey: 

Monsters whose fangs are ever bar’d to slay. 

Where At^, rav’ning with insatiate maw, 
dries havock 1 and lets slip the dogs of law; 

K'vlcs of Themis, from her holy place 
Driv’n out to utter fatnine and disgrace; 
Teeth-gnashing, gaunt and fierce, by Heav’n assigii’d 
To scourge the jarring vices of maniind. 

Kigh these, with magpye strut, and aiarch gtimate, 
Stmks a {ii-n, periiwig’d and motlOT race; 

Ky royal patent lice^’d fools to kill. 

With dimp, elixir, tincture, powder, pill. 

Here spider Usury, matiy-ey’d, outspreads. 

For fly NoHlity his mur'd’rons threads: 

Exotic monpei tribes around him ply, 

Who plan the fatal deal, or troll the die. 

These its bright toy from fashion’s fob purloin. 

Or twitch from greasv hose coiumercial coin: 

There tiger whelps of rapine urge their course. 

Who spurn precarious fraud for lawless force : 

And when obliquely shoots the west’ring ray, 
Fmipur|iflng happy plains with beauteous day: 
fl'hen, l.ondon, o’er thy streets, in darksome hour. 
Thick fogs of foul, onnai'ral twilight low’r:) 


Nigh some dark alley’s lab'rinth take their stand. 

With menace fell; and s|tnil in haste demaftd. 

Such are the shoals that fill yon iloodlike throng, 
rtl'hat cvei*Toaring rolls its endless waves along: 

These are the spawn o( Opulence, that breed. 

Like monster trilies, in Figypt's putrid mead. 

F'cll liarpies these, that ever liov’ring wait 
Round rich corruptions feast of gorgeous state: 

Whence Virtue scar’d, Aft'ection, Union, Ease, 

Give place to Discord, Hayed, Vice, Disease." 

Our readers will observe in these two extracts, both 
the vigour which we remarked and the redundancy of 
expression. With regard to the contrast which the 
author has attempted to draw between London in its 
ancient state, and London at present, we cannot give 
oiir suffrage to its justice. The vices and follies of 
London as it is at present, the satyrist is entitled to 
call out and la.cli or ridicule : but the author must tic 
very little read cither in liistory or in human nature, 
if he really believes that London in ancient times ex¬ 
hibited a greater proportion either of viitne or of hap¬ 
piness than at present. If he will look back a few 
centuries into the history of London, he will find the 
populace of that city a miserable, degraded race, 
generally sunk under the galling load of oppression 
and poverty, and occasionally bursting forth into that 
turbulence and disorder which are so nayiral to men 
in this condition. 

Our author, in some other passages of his volume, 
gives us a more amiable picture, both of bis own be¬ 
nevolent feelings, and of the efforts of a philanthro¬ 
pic age to ‘remedy those miseries which are incident 
to society—miseries, not the effect of wealth and ci¬ 
vilization, but arising from circumstances which hea¬ 
ven has left in charge to mankind themselves to 
amend. The following description is unfortunately 
loo strikingly natural; 

“ Daughters of wretchedness! miscall'd of Vice, 

For you no lures of tingling lust entice. 

Rather ye loath, ye dread, poor outcast race!! 

The loveless, joyless, unendear'd embrace. 

Cold hopeless want, and hunger’s dire demand. 

With venal Houri All the swarming strand. 

Flaunting with mimic pomp, and rolling eye, 

A sparkling, fftt'ring wretch comes tripping by.' 

A nbbon’d, (lainted, paper’d, gilt outside; 

All paleness, leanness, want and woe beside. 

Each saunt’ring fool she courts, in accent bland. 

With bosom half reveal’d, and forward hand. 

Ixiud is her joyless laugh, and jest obscene; 

Vain jest, and laugh a breaking heart to screen. 

Of late how woo’d, how couiw, how implor'd I 
Her smile how'^vorship’d, e’en her scorn ador'd 1 
Now doom’d to woo, press, supplicate!—forlorn 1 
To flatter intuit, fawn on angry scorn! 

Behold that form, whose fault’ring step and slow. 

And heaving bosom marks unulter’d woe. 

With clasp’d unlified hands, and downcast head. 

And flaxen locks in wild disorder spread; 

III fenc’d from biting winds by vesture li^if, 

I Of beauteous texture, once all virgin whim. 

Once worn in happy days—for ever past!— 

Now soil’d and rent, the sport of e^ty blast: 

That face, how deadly pale with wasting care 1 
Like spring’s anemone—how meek 1 how fair I 
Blue lustre beams from either mournful eye^ 

As heavVs ot^n azure bteaks'a wai’ry sky.'” 
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The followjng arc the lentiments of the true phi- ■ 
lanthropist: " 

" There arc, whose bigot zeal and frantic ire 
Secs (laming for yotir sins 'r.irlarc-an fire. 

Rough rocks of virtue! on wIhisc barren side •* 

The soundest shoots degen’rute into pride! 

Did never lovely nymph, as chaste as fair j 
Pure blooming innocciife attract your rarc.^ 

Dare ve cry. No? your (lesl^, your form deny? 

Nay, love has once inHam’d yom vonilifiil eye j 
Some blushful maid prevail’d, with liciv’nly face. 

With mien of goodness, and w iili steps of grace. 

There sweetly virtue bloom'd, with lieauiy blent-— 

T/Vac once like hPr were fair, rvere innneent! 

Weie V'irtue's self! till hell's imuitliom'd arts 
'I'heir hvc-like fintli subdu'd, and Irciniiling hearts. 

Till fell seduction from its bosom burl'd 
Its mangled prey, to glut a lustful world. 

Know ye how fierce, the ncvcr-d\ing (lame 
Df keen remorse, and inward siiHcd sbainc, 
pangs of slighted love, and fainine liarc 
With ceaseless wounds those tender Ijosoms tear ? 

“ Oh! (or a cherub’s wings, whose wide embrace 
Might shield, sad mourners, ail your helpless race; 

Might clasp your heaving woes to mercy's breast. 

And lull the soul’s wild agonies to rest. 

“ Oh ! for an angel's voice!—a voice to say, 

* Daughters pf woe! your sins are done tiway! 

‘ Daughters of joy, return to peace and love; 

‘ Your pray’rs anti contrite sighs arc heard above.’” 

We cannot help quoting the following note sub¬ 
joined to this passage, as it contains some hjpts of an 
institution which .ought to meet the eager approbation 
of every friend to humanity, who desires to see the 
vicious and miserable restored to virtue and happiness: 

“ Many men and women, pure and upright themseives, 
no doubt, but perhaps somewhat too severe in passing 
judgment on others, are shocked at the idea of extending 
charity to females who have, under any circumstances, 
transgressed the laws of chastity. 1 admit the turpitude of 
the sin, the magnitude of the moral ofl'ence, and the ne¬ 
cessity of deterring the multitude from vice by adequately 
heavy penalties. But there are degrees of this oflence : all 
are not cquativ vicious. Great numbers arc led astray at 
an early period of life, when they have not received such 
irislrucViuii as alone can form the oasts of moral principle. 

' Many are the victims of machinations, from which no 
, prudence could escape. Violated promises of marriage in¬ 
volve young women in ruin almost daily. Very many are 
driven by Uic pressure of want, by the urMney’ of instant 
starvation, into a stale of prostitution. I^cy plunge into 
vice, as a refuge from misery, in th« delirium of deapir j 
as men, labouring with dejection of spirits from sea scurvy, 
mistake the ocean for a meadow, leap into*lhe waves, and 
}>crish. Many would gladly accept of any employment 
which would enable them to quit the abhorred w^ of life 
ill which they are engaged. In fact, not a few hnd their 
way. Heaven directed, to the gates o( the Magdalen Hos¬ 
pital ; the best planned, and the best conducted institution, 
I believe, in this or any other country. What can he 
more important in civilized society, in a Christian country, 
than to remove wretches from a state in which urgent ne 
cessitv compels them to be vicious, to reclaim despairing 
sinners from the mosk intricate labyrinth of wickedness. 
Miuery generates vice, as filth generates contagion. Good 
policy requires that the miseries of those unhappy beings 
should be fully investigated, with a view to remove them 
from the streets. Without a^ome, without employment, 
exposed to the night storm, like wolves from $o- 




ciety, their dispositions at length become wolfish. They 
are not only a rolace, but a stimulus to plunderers and 
murderers', with uliom alone they can associate. 

“It is believed, from attentive consideration, that llic 
tuiniber of young wftmen, who seek support (roiii dav to 
day from the wages of casual prostitution, within [..ondon, 
Southwark^ and Westminster, amounts to about .'lUOO. 
not including Wapping and Blackwall. It nf.iy be as- 
sumcil, with great probability, tliat of these .'lOOtq at le.nt 
onc-fifih is annually removed by disease, imprisonment, 
tratisp*oriation, by p^irisb passes, by voluntary migration, 
by ileatli, and other casualties ; and that J(H)0 are every 
year supplied by fresh debauch'jrics, and commence the ea¬ 
red'of prosliuilion. it be supposutl th.'il the 4000 sur- 
I'ivors arc too much itiured to proHigaey to be reclaiinaide 
Itv any tiieaus, (1 do not believe it to lA^rue ;) that of the 
(000 who arc new in the ways of vice, one lialf are prolli- 
gate children of prolligatc iinrents, or (|uitc delirious with a 
wdld sensation o( savage liberty, and of Hhe gaiety of pro- 
Hifiacy, of which they hav(5 hot jet felt the sad reverses; 
there will yet remain who probably see plainly the 
horrofs of their situation. These perhajis have friends in 
the country, to whom timely mediation might restore 
them ; relations whg ^ould gladly receive them, could the 
unhappy girls obtain sulficiciit cluulliiiig to appear with de¬ 
cency heforc them, or money eiiougli to iiiidcruikc a jour¬ 
ney. But disease soon makes them its prev, and virtuous 
resolution yields to misery and despair. 

“ The injustice toward society, and the illegality of the 
conduct of those parents who, upon discovery of a daugh¬ 
ter’s frailty, drive her from their thrc'.bold, utterly with¬ 
draw all protection, and withhold all support, lias not 
perhaps been sulliciently considered by political and moral 
casuists. Prudence may dictate that the corrupt should be 
divided from the pure; policy may require tliat the fear of 
suifering should deter mankind from vice; but neither pru¬ 
dence nor policy can justify parenTs in delivering over a 
child to starvation, or in compelling their odspring to be¬ 
come a pest to society at large. VVlien young women 
b.-iv'c been sedneed, it is usual to consider them as alone 
criminal; but too frequently their errors may be traced to 
the misconduct or culpable negligence of their parents, 
who ought not to be excused from the duty, nor exone¬ 
rated from thesburthen, of maintaining those whose faults 
a due degree of care might have prevented. It might 
therefore be wishe4 that n penitentiary house could be es¬ 
tablished, to which parents might send children upon the 
discovery of vice, when the fear of their corrupting other 
young females should make it desirable to remove them 
(rotn the family; that a power should be vested sc^e- 
where to compel parents, possessing apparent means, ’ to 
pay a certain sum, for the bare maintenanec of a daughter 
whom they should have driven from their house, and who 
should have been received upon her own petition into suoh 
a penitentiary. 

“ The institution, entitled the * Refuge for the Destitute,” 
promoted by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, under the ptronage 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, will, it is 
hoped, include within its views the objects here descrilied.” 

In another note our author gives an account of an 
experiment which has been made at Bath, with a view 
to the relief of those who are really in distress, and 
the prevention of impositions on the well disposed. 
It holds out too useful an example not to interest 
every well-wisher to bis conutry in making it gene¬ 
rally known: „ 

“ An interesting experiment has been lately made a 
Bath, with a view to the suppression of systematic beggary 
and imposture, which appears to have been attended with 
remarkable success j and it can scarcely be doubted that a 
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j)!;in, coTitluctril under the contniul of a regular 
police oilice, might produce the same ellect in London, 
and remove all appearance of beggary from ih'- streets. 

“ An Addres.s to the FnhabitaiHrs anil V^ioiors of Bath 
svas inserted m the public ptipirs, tf'ijiicsting them to ab¬ 
stain from bestowing casual alms on eonnnon lieggars ; and, 
in place of sncli dou.iiinti'', to gi\e tickets, b^aiitig refer¬ 
ence to stn idfice, opened for lh<- purpose of ni.ikmg due 
inquiry into c.i'-i-i of allcgid distress ; of exposing impos¬ 
ture, arul of directing charity to proper objects. A soetety 
svas iustitJled for tlie purpose of carrying the plan into ef¬ 
fect; and cir^'uhir Ictiers, together with scmi.iI tliousaud 
tickets, were piiiited and distrihiited. It could not be 
doubled tli.it, l)v a general resobuion to co-operate in tliis 
plan, to give noiliing to street beggaVs except tbc tickets of 
tbe sorltty, ibc'‘fiews of coiimion impostors would be 
roiiiideielc frustrated ; that those who were eonseious of 
fianii or guilt would shrink from investigaiion, and would 
soon abandon a Alaee tii which siicli a resolution slioiild he 
j;euei.illy adopted and steadily pursued. 

Such has been tbe elVcct. The streets of Bath, noto- 
riou.sly infested with beggars during the season of getlenil 
resort to that place, haic, iti the midst of a full season, 
been siiiidenlv and roui|>leU'ly cleat^ij^ 

'I’lic society has extended its views to the relief of oc¬ 
casional distress, and to the eiieour.igcmcnt of industry. 
All account of the design and proceedings of the society 
concludes wiih the following sentence :—‘ The coiiiinittce 
rrnst that their contiiuied eftorts, aided by the co-operation 
of the inhabitants and visitors of Bath, and by the county 
and city magistrates, will not only succeed, to a great de¬ 
gree, ill abolishing beggary and imposture, and with them 
their natural attendants, licentiousness and crime ; but that 
the prudent and timely application of the charity may tend 
to the nhimate reduction of the parish poor-rate, while 
real distress luav in no instance have reason to complain of 
neglect, industry may acknowledge a beneliccnt incite¬ 
ment to increased exertion.’ 

^ “ Tile adoption of a system, liy whicli well economized 
charity might gradually be made to supersede the operation 
nf our poor laws, would aflbrd a joyful triumph, both to 
humanity, to policy, and to religion. That greatest of the 
virtues, so strongly inculcated in every page of the Gospel, 
jniglit then display itself in its own projXir indje.sty ; not 
dragged in action by compnlsory forms of law, nor res¬ 
trained by apprehension of supplying ficililies to profligacy, 
revenues to idleness, and rewards to imposture, but at 
once dispensing blessings, and cncoiirnging the growth of 
every otiicr virtue. This object, though great, is perhaps 
i]|^t the less easily attainable. I/Ct the affluent and well- 
'■dncatcfl part of the comiiiuiiity attend at the parish ves¬ 
tries, and lake in their turns and execute strictly the ofliccs 
of parish overseers. Iz-t charity be extended to occasional 
• distress, while it inav yet he removed, instead of sufl'ering 
it to aceiimiil.ite till it shall acquire a legal claim to perma¬ 
nent relief. economy be fostered by advancing small 
loans to tlie industrious poor, where parment by instal¬ 
ments shall appear practidable and useful. Let encourage¬ 
ment be given in the form.ition of friendly societies. l.et 
useful instruction be diffused, and industry be honoured 
and rewarded. That independent spirit by which,poverty 
js dignified, the disdain of deriving subsistence, except 
front nonest exertion, should be cherished wi^i peculiar 
c.tre. A due attention to these objects may undoubtedly 
augment the happiness of the rich as well as of the poor, 
not merely by the inevitable reduction of the rates, too 
often ^considerately raised and injudiciously distributed, 
blit by the mutual eonitnerce of those virtuous symnathics 
by which the wisdom of Providence has ordained that the 
happiness at.d welfare of mankind shall be- best promoted 
aud scciaed.” 


The Hall of Pedanfry is a short piecedn the manner 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. We do not pre¬ 
tend exactly to comprehend the object of the poet in 
this allegory; but should his shafts be aimed at tho 
trifimidl of Keviewers, we must warn him that such 
contempt of the court will certainly one day meet 
with I'ondign punishment. Our leaders will decide 
who ate, and who arc not aimed at in the following 
passage: ^ 

“ High on a gorgeous throne, thick overlaid 

With till'd bright, vvliidi the mi.sjiidging crew 
Deem genuine gold, in tinsel robe array’d. 

Sits Pedantry, a hag of sallowflmc, 

Suiik-ey’d and beetle-brow’d, and warp’d .iskcw; 

Yet fab’ring to be thought of portly mien. 

Biting her lips, with oozing venom blue. 

But such the opiate’s magic pow’r, 1 ween, 
Tliuiisaiids before her bow, and hail her Beauty'a 
yueen. 

“ .And round about the throne a dxmon throng. 

Like buzzing flies, wheel wide in airy dance: 

Piide, like a winged toad, is borne along. 

With viper-formed Jealousy, whose glanca 
III search of prey seems ever turn’d askance. 

'I’lierc, like a parrot. Affectation flits ; 

Rage, like a hippogritfc, appears to prance : 

1 lypoerisy, camelcon-like, by fits , 

Changes her colour oft, which way her int'rcst sits. 

“ Peace dwells not here, eternal discord reigns, 

A war of dissonant tongues and voices proud, 
Kjmlosiuns dire of overchar^d brains. 

ITike that confusion which amgg’d the crowd 
At Babel, rlamb’ring tow’rd the soaring cloud,. 

(Not weening simple vap’ry fogs to find,) 

E.-U'li in a diff’rent langua^ allows loud. 

And seems to scorn his neighbour’s weaker mindj 
To other language more, or other arts inclin’d. 

•• Their haughty sov’rci^n all approach with fear. 

Save one, an envoy imp, hignt Defamation, 

A bat-winn;’d swarthy ape, that feeds her ear 

Aye with fresh news from I.,carning’s happy nation; 
News foully marr’d, I ween, in such narration. 

Of ncw-tbnnd arts to save mankind from harms. 

Of nature’s hidden laws new explication— 

Her looks of wrath betray her soul’s alarms. 

Like royal Bess when told of Scottish Mary’s charmsy 
** Then from unholy pouch the demon draws 
Such scr'oll a.s Satan, at St. Martin’s pray’r, 
Bescribbled o'er with female gibes and saws. 

Full many a quibbling sland’rous tale is there, 
Misconsir’ing characters and writings fair. 

Such tnock-ev’d Candour never could endure. 

These bawl’d aloud excite the vulgar stare. 

Behold they cry, ‘ of Taste a standard sore. 
Emblazon'd on the front, * Scandal of Literature.’** 

Biof't aphia Scolica j or, Scotlisti Biographical DiC‘ 
tionartf ; containing a short Account- of the laves 
and Writings of the most Rminent Persons and Re-- 
Markohle Characters, Natit es Scotland, from the 

Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Bu 3. Stark. 
bs, Edinburgh, Constable Murrag ij- Ogle, Lon¬ 
don, 

This performance advances no high pretensions; 
and ought not to be blamed for not exhibiting what it 
does Aot propose to exhibit. It may easily be con¬ 
ceived thit witbia tiK limits of. so tmaira-Tolume 
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the accoynt contained^of the lives of all the Scots 
whose lives deserve to be recorded, must, in regard 
to each, be very short and imperfect. Yet we dft not 
say that even this short account may not have its uti¬ 
lity, Such abridged collections are adapted tOfCertain 
persons and to certain occasions, even wljen we have 
the fullest details. I'liey are extremely.convenient 
both for the purpose of > easy consultliion, and in aid 
of the memory. And we have sometimes thought it 
was a matter of regret that so little attention and abi¬ 
lity is bestowed on that species of composition. We 
justly however admire the performance of Cornelius 
Nepos; and thUik it one of the most instructive books 
that we can put in the hands of oiir children. H.id 
we the lives of our own countrymen written with the 
same skill, elegance, and simplicity, such abridge¬ 
ments would be still more useful to our young people, 
would contribute much to fi-x their taste for useful 
reading, and to inspire them with the ambition of 
imitating every thing' which is excellent. 

The performance before us does not supply the 
work we liere describe as wanting. It is not that ex¬ 
quisite production which wc are }x:rsuaded would be 
one of the most valuable gifts of real genius and 
wisdom to the country. We do not blame the au¬ 
thor for confining himself to a particular division of 
the kingdom. The task he undertook was undoubt¬ 
edly large enough, and pcrh.ips inure than enough for 
any individual. And with regard to Scottish biogra¬ 
phy, one particular reason existed; that hitherto it 
had been, if possible, more neglected tbdh the English. 
With the exception of a few sketches published as 
sjiecimens of Scottish biography, by an author of 
great distinction, the late Lord Hailes, we know not 
of any attempt to illustrate this subject. I’his au¬ 
thor’s undertaking is therefore very laudable; and 
even in regard to the execution of his design he de¬ 
serves some praise. 

The collection is to a very considerable degree com¬ 
plete. There arc few Scotchmen who have risen to 
celebrity of any kind whose names are not here to be 
found. We might point out some instances; but 
there are more probably of names which had no title 
to be inserted. 

It required the exercise of no little judgment to de¬ 
termine properly the comparative extent to which 
each Life was entitled in composing this volume; 
since if a man of little importance should be found 
occupying a larger space than a man of great impor¬ 
tance, it would deserve great blame. The author has 
acquitted himself in tliis respect {/tetty well. How¬ 
ever the cases in which he has failed are not very few. 
We may state, as one instance, the case of Dr. Gerard, 
the late professor of Divinity, in King’s college, Aber¬ 
deen, and an author of high rank, who is turned ofif 
in the few following lines - 

Gerard (Dr. Alexander,) late professor of divinity in 
"tlic university of Aberdeen. He wrote ‘ An Essay on Taste," 
and several other works. He died February 22, 

The very nex9article b a long one, relating to a 
Mr. Gib, remarkable for nothing but for being a very 
zealous and long-lived dissenting minister. 

The iperit of each ^f the different sketehes depends 
very much- upon the 0om #wbom it is taken. 
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When Mr, Stark had a good author from whotp 
abridge, w'e have a prett) gooil sketch ; when his au- i 
tlior is but indifferent, his sketch partakes of these in¬ 
firmities. For Stark has not travelled far in the 
w'ay of researcl«» He has generally taken the mate¬ 
rials as they were presented to him. * 

For jviiat possible purpose could the following name 
find a place in a Biographia Scutica : • 

“ Hunter (Thomas,) a citizen of Edinburgh. He pos¬ 
sessed an extraordinary genius in cutting vellum witlt scis- 
sars, which he could execute equal to the finest lace, at 
the same time, forming his figures witijsall the nicety of an 
accomplished painter. He was also an uncommon pedes¬ 
trian. He died March 4, J7f}4.’’ 

While this important personjige, and his valuable 
qualifications are recorded with due honour, the late 
Dr. Henry Hunter, the minister of the Scottish church, 
Londun-wall, and a very pupular'and voluminous au¬ 
thor is entirely omitted. 

/As a specimen of the author in his more important 
articles, w'C may give his account of the sublime in¬ 
ventor of loganthms: « 

'* Najiicr (John) baron of Merchiston, wa.s a descend¬ 
ant of an ancient and honourable family that bad been long 
settled in the counties of Dumbarton and Stirling. It ap¬ 
pears from the public records, and the archives of his fa¬ 
mily, that John Napier, from whom he was the 12th in 
descent, had been one of those landlords who were obliged 
to swear allegiance to Edward 1. of England, in the year 
12()(i. His father, sir Alexander Napier of Merchiston 
and Edinbellie, was master of the Mint in the time of 
James VI.; and young Napier was born at Merchiston, iieuc 
Edinburgh, in the year 1560 . He received his education 
at the university of St. Andrevp, and liere contracted an 
intiniacv with a gentleman of the Roman Catjiolic profes¬ 
sion. This circumstance may be considered as an early 
proof of a liberality of thinking, uncomnioii in thostsdays 
of zeal, when both panics, papists and protrstants, were 
too much irritated against each other by their mutual inju¬ 
ries, to be well able to live together in harmony and friends 
ship. Napleiv himself was a pious believer in the doctrines 
of the reformers, and frequently defended them against the 
attacks of his college friend, the Catholic. He attended 
carefully to tiiB sermons of Mr. Christopher Goodnnan on 
the Apocalypse, who explained its mysteries by an inter-* 
pretation which applied them to the Papins. He appears 
to have been much affected by these discourses; to use bis 
own words, * 1 was moved in admiration agiiiiist tke blind¬ 
ness of the papists, that could not most evidently see their 
seven-hilled city Rome painted ouf so lively by St. John, as 
the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that not only burst 
I out in continual reasoning against my said familiift, but 
also from thenceforth I determined with myself, ^hy the as¬ 
sistance of God’s spirit) to employ my study and diligence 
to search out the remanent mysteries of that holy book.’ 

At what time Napier commenced his studies at St. An¬ 
drews, or how long he comimicd in that seminary of learn¬ 
ing, is not now known. He takes no notice of either him¬ 
self, and the matriculation record goes -not so far back. But 
from Mackenzie we learn, that when Mr. Napier had 
finished his studies in philosophy at the university, his pa¬ 
rents sent him abroad on his travels into the Low Conn*. 
tries, France and Italy. Having staid some years abroad, 
he returned to his native country, and applied himself 
closely to the study of the raatlieinatics. ItVs highly pre- 
bable that he acquired his taste for this kind of learning in 
his travels, especially in Italy, where at that period there 
were a conuderable number of madieaiatidans of reputa- 
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a* well a» in Franwand the Netherlands. Whether 

• 'c may be cansiiciercd as alinoRt the onlv riiatheniaiiciaii of 
^puMiioii in. his native coiintrv in liis own time (.lames 
•iiRsaiuin professor of matliem'aties at I’aris, wlio tlii-d in 
l.dia, excepU'd,) is uncertaiii; but iiohnii” is more true, 

^ than that he l^.•ld the hap|)iwess to live till he m.;s acknovv- 
Icdiiei! hv all I'.iirope to he the ure.siest niatheniatician his 
eoiintry had over produced. Amonj!; his invenliofis, tlini 
iiistriimeiit csrllcd Napicr’'> Jlnds, drsig;ued to facilitate the 
iiuihiplie.aiion and division of l.irsic numbers, is of the 
most general utility. His invention of logarithms has 
spread his fame over the world. Tliis diseovery was con¬ 
tained in his ‘ Canyn inirnbilis 1 atgarithuioruni,” dedicated 
to prince (’liarles, (afterwards King (’liarles 1.) and pub¬ 
lished in 11)14. Ill his ‘ RaWologia,’ pnblislied iu l6l(), 
he inemions another species of these numbers ; when 
finding his health dvofimng, he engaged Mr. Kriggs to pro¬ 
secute that useful and laborious selieme. But,Ids studies 
vverc not cvitilinecl to llie Mathematical .Sciences alone. In 
consctpieiice of his re^Mution, meinitiuecl aliove, he turned 
his attention to that of divinity, and is said to have writ¬ 
ten an ‘ Kxpnsiciou of the l^ok of Kcvelatioii.’ Napier 
died in if)??.” 

Rut the volume, though not a finished performance; 
though ill qualiticd to answer niany*of the more im¬ 
portant purposes for which a condensed account of 
the lives of eminent Britons perfectly executed is de¬ 
sirable, will yet be subservient to several good ends. 
It gratifies curiosity iu regard to the leading facts. 
The stile is not offensive, though it is not entitled to 
great praise, nor always free frbni error. And the 
author avoids errors in opinion by confining himself 
pretty closely to the statement of facts. 
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Tkote to ichich no Critiqut' is subjoined will be reviewed 
0 at length. 

HISTORY, RIOOHAPHT, TRAVELS, Ac. 

Travels in Trinidad, during the Months of February, 
Alarch, and April, 18U3 : in a Scries of Letters 
addressed to a Member of the Imperial Parliament 
of Great Britain. By Pierre F. M'Callum. 8vo. 

• 8*. fid. 

Letters from Paraguay,- describing the Settlements of 
Monj^e Video, and Buenos Ayres the Presidencies 
of Rioja Minor, Nombre de Dios, St Mary, and 
St. Joiin, &:c. &CC. By John Constance Davie, Esq. 

8 VO. i>s. 

Merahirs of Richard Cumberland, written by Himself; 
containing an Account of bis Life and Writings, 
interspersed with Anecdotes and Characters of se¬ 
veral of the most distinguished Persons of Lis Time, 
with whom he has Interconrse and Connexion. 
Royal 4to. 2/. 2s, Od. 

Memoirs of the Professional Life of Lord Viscount 
Nelson, Vice Admiral of the White, &c. By Joshua 

White, Esq. f. cap. Svo. 6s, 6d. Cundee.- 

The l.ife of the much lamented Vice Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson. By the Author of the Manches¬ 
ter Guide* Is. fid. BickersafiT. 

The first of these publications contains all the official 
papers in wliich Lord Nelson’s acuons are alluded to, his 
k()ecches in parliament, with whatever favourable could be 
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picked up of his private life froip printed docuinents and ‘ 
common report. The last is a mere skctcii of some of the 
mo-e brilliani* trails of lii.s private anil professional life. 
W'liilc the iiuiioii re-,oiiii(ls will) the praises of the hero, it 
IS ntUiiral to expect .i vaiieiv of such publications. It is 
iicf;c!lesS*i() add, that apjilanjes strewed with no sparing 
li.tiid, and botb in season and nut of sea.soii, form one of 
the most prtiiuinpnt trails in the pieces bcfoie us. 

rOLn iC-., i’')f IT^t AL ECONOMY. 

The College of Fort Vv'iiliam, in Bengal; containing 
the OlHcial Papers, and the Literary Proceedings of 
the College timing its first Four Vears. To which 
are added. Remarks on its Primary Estahlislimcnt. 

4 to. las'. 

An Essay on the Best Means of Civilising the Subjects 
of the British Empire in India, and of Diffusing the 
Light of the Cliiistiaii Religion throughout the 
Eastern World; to which the University of Glas¬ 
gow adjudged Dr. Buchanan’s Pi’ize. By John 
Mitchel, A.M. Minister of the Gospel, Auderston, 
4to. \t]S. 

Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Estab¬ 
lishment tor British India, both as the Means of 
Perpetuating ilie Christian Religion among our own 
Countrymen, and as a Foundation for the ultiiiialc 
Civilization of the Natives. By the Revs Cl.indins 
Buchanan, A.M. one of the Chaplains at the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort William, in Bengal; Vice Piovost of 
the College of Fort William; and Professor of 
Classics in^the same; and Member of the Asiatic 
Society. 4to. 2*'. • 

A Concise Account of the Commerce and Navigation 
of the Black Sea; from recent and authentic infor¬ 
mation. Svo. 2s. Cadell ic Davies. 

This pamphlet, written by somebody who professes to 
have his iiiibrmiition from Mr. Eton, a person sent by 
government to examine the southern p.srts of Russia, and 
to ascertain the practicability of making MalLi a grand de¬ 
positary for naval stores (a project of the wisdom or folly 
of which wc shall not at present speak,) is in no resixtct 
equal to the chapter on the commerce of the Black Sea, 
in the work of Mr. Oddy, which we reviewed some time 
ago. It contains npt one lialf of the facts; and the views 
and observations arc not one half so sensible. This pam¬ 
phlet is all in a heat that we should endeavour immediately 
to engross, to the utmost extent possible, the commerce 
of the Black Sea; tellii^ ns that France will certainly 
have it, if we do not. But the writer seems to be igno¬ 
rant of one small fact, to which Mr. Orldy thought it 
worth his while to attend ; it is this, that the voyage from 
the Black sea to Great Britain, requires as much time as 
one to Madras ; frorif which, with abundant certainty, that 
sensible author inferred, that the trade of the Black Sea 
can never be one to be cultivated by this country.” In¬ 
deed he says that so long as the faciltlies of inland naviga¬ 
tion are promoted, the trade between Great Britain and 
the countries in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea ran 
be better carried on by the canals, navigable rivers, and the 
Baltic. The author seems to think it a terrible thing if« 
France shall get possession of that commerce. Wc should 
thinK, however, that one small consolniion would suggest 
itself; the more that France takes of this commerce, the 
more she leaves to us of another. The world is wide 
enough for the commerce botb of France and of Britain. 
I.et us not be afraid. If France is nearer the qpmmetcc 
of the Black 9ea, wc are nearer lh( coiiinterce of America; 
and that is certainly the tSeiter*ll9lgBiD of the two. • 
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i^^Treatim on the Coins of the KealAi; in a Ijetter to 
the King^ By Charley Earl of Liverpool. 4to. 
1/. 1«. Od. ^ ^ 

.TIIE4>I.OCY, &:c. 

k 

Parochial Discourses, for the Information of, the 
. Common People, upon Christ's Advent, and'other 
Events relative to Christ’s Person and Mis^on. By 
W. H. Reynell, M.A. Minister of •Hornchurch, 
Essex, and Author of ijie Manual to the Psalms, 
bvo. 

Sermons for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and Fami¬ 
lies. By John Napleton, D.D. Vol. II. Svo. 

• MEniClNE. 

Letters to Dr. Rowley, on his late Pamphlet, entitled 
"Cow-Pox Innoculation, no Security against Small 
Pox Infection." By Aculeus. Svo. Symonds. 

A Dissertation on the Failure and Mischiefs of the 
Disease called the Cow-Pox: in which the Princi¬ 
pal Arguments adduced in I^vour of Vaccination 
by Drs. Jenner, Pearson, Woodville, Lettsom, 
Thornton, and Adams, are examined, and confuted. 
By George Lipscomb, Surgeon. .3s. G. Robinson. 
The first of these pamphlets is an attempt to raise tlie 
laugh against Dr. Rowley’s attacks on the Cow-pox; and 
the author is at times sufTiciently successful. In the se¬ 
cond pampldet^ as the. author informs us on the title-page, 
the argutnciits of all the most able defenders of the Cow- 
pox are examined and conjiited. Wc indeed found the 
examination cotitained in the treatise; but we suppose the 
author has reserved the confu/ation till a future occasion. 
We do not woud^at several surgeons lieing grfat enemies 
to the C.ow-pox: it is a poor friend to surreal practice: 
nothing like the rich pickings attending the small-pox and 
its consequences. 

The Domestic Guide, in Cases of Insanity j pointing 
out the Causes, Means of preventing, and proper 
Treatment of that Disorder. 2s. Button. 

We most heartily recommend this short treatise as a 
most useful oflering to the public. It is intended for the 
direction of the unlearned, and even of the inex|)crichced j 
and for that reason it is written with all possible plainness. 
But it is pregnant with good sense, and there are few men 
of any description, who arc called upon to take any share 
in the treatment of this maladv, who will not be the bet¬ 
ter for carefully studying it. The author is by no means 
an ordinary man •, more especially in that kifui of know¬ 
ledge which is principally useful in the management of this 
disorder—the knowledge' of human nature. 

POETIIY. 

Half an Hour’s Lounge; or Poems by Richmal 
Mangnall. sm. hvo. 3s. Longmap k Co. 

The authoress of this small collection of poems does not 
always write even decent rhyme: we liave such rhymes as 
scythe and revive, srene and beam. Most of the pieces 
deserve the epithet she bestows upon them—We 
select the neatest piece in the collection as it may earn her 
some ap)>luusc from kindred souls of her own sex : 

“ What oft relieves the lab’ring heart, 

• Oppress’d by all the train of woe ? 

What can a transient ease imiurt, ' 

When Fortujte lays our comforts lowi 

*' What to an absent friend is giv'n. 

Or breath’d upon the lonely tomb? 

What rises to the God of Iteav’n, • 

Losifto the world ifl sorrbw's gloQ|p? * 
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What heaves in gentle IPity's breast. 

When Vice and Folly flutter nigh? * 

Where Love in earliest form is 4|rcst, . 

Or lies in ambusli?— 'Hs a Sigh!" 

The Battle of Trafidfear; Stanzas by the Rev. James 
Beresford, A.M.* To which is added Nelson’s last 
Victory, a Song byaFriend. 4to. Is. Hatchard. 

The zrak which the author of thU piece dispjpys for th 
glory of his country, and his desire to celebrate the me - 
iiiory of oiirdepartra hero, unfortunately, are not equalled 
by the ability of hi)| muse. The two following stanzas 
will serve as a specimen of the style and merit of the pieue; 

" * Divide and conquer! ’ loud he crild;— 

The rest his burning Captains knew; 

And swift di^tarting, side by side. 

Doubly broke their battle tiwstigh. 

“ T is done:—the Jiery onset brays — 

The* Hurricane of deatli runs nigh! 

And Terror, like a tiger, preys • 

In the red van of Victory! ’’ 

Burning Captains! Of what materials were they made? 
How did they avoid setting their ships on fire?—^'liiconse/, 
however, far outdoes the captains. It is first set on fire— 
a jiery onsc?—and alien it becomes an ass —the fiery onset 
brays ! After such a violent confusion of metaphors, we 
need not wonder at the flowers of the succeeding stanzas: 

" Then England knew her godlike Son!— 

Calm, through the hurtling rage lie trod. 

And stay’d, or set the havoc on. 

And rul'd the riot with his nod. 

•• Their proudest, of colossal frame. 

He sever’d for his owu—and swore 
To silence that audacious name* 

His Genius once rebuk'd before. 

• 

" The Monster-ship, with gnmpling close, 

}{r plagues—he storms —nc stuns iujigit.— 

Thus David on Goliath rose; 

Thus call’d on God, and quell’d his might. » 

" Full soon—was Nelson's star that glar'd— 

'J’he catmon’s horrid work is done; 

And, what his iron storm had spar’d, 

Haue Wreck and Conflagration won. 

" Yes!—while the swelling Despot roar’d 
For 'shifts, and vassal realms aliir,’ 

Our angry Heroes, all aboard, 

Ctaz’d his hopes, and cow’d his war.” 

* Santissima Trinidaiia. 

Tliere is something so familiar in the phrase of ruling a^ief, 
and so like ruling the roast, that wc question wlietlier it will 
not suggest to our readers a very difl’creiu scene from a sea- 
engagement. But what sliaO we say to Ixird Nelson 
" swearing to silence a nanie”~—OT to his sturdy ihuiupiilg 
match with the great giant of the Philistines 1 The lieau- 
tifid iiisigniiicancy of " all aboard,” the elegant variation of 
metre in the last line, and the happy novelty of " cowing a 
war," will not escape our discerning readers. 

Palinyia, and other Poems.* By T. L. Peacock. 7s. 
Richardsons. 

If these jiieces do not in general rise above inediocri^, • 
they are not displeasing, and seem to indicate a talent for 
poetry wliich with due cultivation might bring forth better 
things. Palmyra, on which the author seems chiefly to 
rest his claims to applause, is an irregular ode, a modern 
Ihndaric. Wc have already often expressed ou^ opinion 
of these poetical jumbles, in which the ear is perpetually 
wounded by every species of inctriciil dissonance. Our 
author discovers no mean skill in breaking his metre into 
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frapitisenM, and violating every rule of Iiarmoiiy, From 
Anie of his pieces, lie evidently is conversant with Gray— 

Wily doe* lie ^ot learn from that great master in lyric 
poetry, that a Findaric ode is not a strange jumble of un- 
qual lines, but a succelsiun of statesas formed with the 
aiost scrupulous regard to a peculiar species of harmony f 


ISJfl 


DU \MA. 

I'he WccTflier-cock;. i Farce. By John Till Ailing- 
ham, l.v. fid, Lackington & Co. 

This is the wildest of all the wild things we have seen 
■PP ear in the shape of a farce. The hero is so made'iip of 
fickleness, that he is fiddler, philosopher, lawyer, soldier, 
and we know dot how many tilings more, all in a breath, 
and all cnihusiasiicallv. Among his other humours he 
falls tlcsperately in love with every wcftnan he meets at first 
sight, and wc migl:^ certainly expect to see liiiii hanged at 
the end of the piece, for wc know not how manv gowiw, 
were it not fortiinatclv the same woman who, unknown to 
him, had captivated him in several disguises in the course 
of half an hour. At the end, however, he is not hanged, 
but married; and this wc are left to conclude, is sufiicient 
to bring him to his senses. 

XOVF,I,S. 

Eversfield Abbey. By the AuthcK~et,s of the Aunt and 
the Niece. 3 vols. I‘^.y. Crosby & Co. 

Amidst the monstrous absurdities that apf>rar under the 
name of Novels, it is pleasant to find something entitled to 
positive commendation. This is an interesting story 
which merits the extraordinary character of being both 
simple and natural. The characters arc marked in such a 
manner as to shew that the author had observed human 
nature with attention, < 10(1 the whole is calculated to afford 
considerable amusement without injury to the interests of 
morality. 

Ferdinand and Amelia. 3 vols. 10s. 6r/. Crosby & Co. 

This js one of those productions that keep the even 
tenor of their course, affording nothing to commend, and 
li^le that deserves very severe censure. It is trifling and 
insipid, and may be justly characterised by the common, 
but expressive phrase, " a mere nothing." 

The Eventful Marriage, a Tale. 4 vols. 18s. Crosby 
& Co. j 

In this {lerformance there are many tiling not very na¬ 
tural or consistent. The style is ofle'n^coarsc, sometimes 
the language is not even English. But upon the whole, it 
may be allowed to rank above, rather than below medio¬ 
crity, at least when com|iared with other works of the 
Same kind. Some of the characters are well conceived and 
sup'ported, es]yccially that of the satirical woman-hater, Jago. 
The. incidents, though sometimes improbable enough, are in 
general sufficiently natural not to excite disgust, and the 
Interest is for the most part tolerably well kept up. The 
story turns upon Moorish revenge, and perhaps, may have 
btxn suggested by the character of Zaiiga. 

Itathleigh Abbey; or, the Ruin on the Rock. By R. 
Sickelmore. 3 vols. 12«. Lane & Co. 

It is difficult to say which is greater, the havoc here 
'xaade of Engiisli, or that made of common sense. A va- 
of terms intended to express horror are jumbled to¬ 
gether v^hbout regard to grammadcal accuracy or even to 
the nature of the words themselves. Substantives and verbs 
am, without scruple, put in the place of each other, and 
when the author is in the whirlwind of his eloquence, 
words am introduced which have not the smallest connec¬ 
tion witk one another, and which can be there fer no other 
reason than to make a rumbling sound. Many passages, 
where the author meant to be particularly sublime, appear 
like the ravings of confirmed insanity. In sboir, thiMs the 


very |>erfection of Absurdity and nonsense. Common senm 
was never perhaps more grossly outraged. • ' 

The Young Either. By Wiu. Fred. Williams. 3 vols. 
l‘2y. Lane Sc Co. , 

If this production cannot he ranked in the first class of 
worl^of the same kind, it certainly may, when compared 
with the ordinary run of novels, be allowed a good deal of 
merit. This, it must be confessed, is no very high praise. 
In every department of litcratnre, good works are, perhaps, 
romparativciy rare; but tlin particularly holds in the 
case of novels. Noiwiihsiamling the vast number of 
novels that are constantly publishing, nothing is more rare 
than a good one. 'Phesc are things that require little pre¬ 
vious information either in the writer or reader. The ge- 
ncral'tv of m.inkind read them withSut disgust, because 
they have not judgment or taste sufficient to find out what 
preposterous nonacnse. they are perusing. The present 
novel, howcv'cr, certainly jiossesses some interest at least, 
and nothing appears in it which is grossly absurd and uh- 
natural. 

Mcntcith, a Novel, founded on Scottish History. By 
Mrs. Rice, Author of “ The Deserted Wife." 
‘.’vols. rjmo. 8a. Longman Sc Co. 

This talc is founded on the ealamiiics that are supposed 
to have fallen on a particular noble family during that tur¬ 
bulent jieriod of Srottish history which preceded the flight 
of Queen Mary to England. The incidents succeed each 
other in a manner calculated to exeite some interest, but 
the characters arc rudely sketched, and ate often incon¬ 
sistent, never strongly marked. The deficiencies in these 
points sometimes make the work appear very silly, and 
often render it disagreeable, if not disgusting. U^ii the 
whole, hojirevcr, it may be allowed to rank on an equality 
with the ordinary productions in this^vay. It must, in¬ 
deed, be confessed that this is no great praise, nor is it 
meant to be so. 

The Morlands. Tales illustrative of the Simple and 
Surprizing. By 11. C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols, 1/. l.v. 

The Impenetrable Secret. By Francis Lathom. 2 vols. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester. 8vo. Vol 1. 2d Series. 7s. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, collatione Scriptorum Graecorum 
Perpetua, et notis nominibusque Variorum illustra- 
tus, prsemittuntur Odse, O Fons, atque Intermissa 
Venus, Latino in Graefium converse. Auctore 
Stephano Weston, S.T.B. B.S.S. S.A.S. 8vo. 
Etymological Exercises on the Latin Grammar in two 
Parts. By the Rev. Wm. Johns. Longman & Co. 
If it were not that too many teachers of the .Latin 
tongue ate vciy^ill qualified for the office, and very little 
disposed to use' the requisite pains, we should say that this 
performance was but little wanted. However, to idle, 
add indifferently instructed teachers, it will no doubt be 
useful. We think it is the best contrived set of practical 
exercises on the different parts of speech, th«r iitflectiou 
and application, that we have seen. 

A Comparative View of the "New Plan of Education 
promulgated by Mr. Joseph Lancaster, in his Tfacts 
concerning the Instruction of the Children of the 
Labouring Part of the Comfiaunity, &c. By Mn. 
Trimmer. 3s. Rivingtons.. 

Mrs. Trimmer here bestows vei^ liberal praise upon Mr. 
Lancasttf, and his astonishingly ingenious, and astonish¬ 
ingly grrat, astonish j^ i^y successful efforts for the in- 
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stniction of the children of the labouring part of the com* ■ 
wuntty. Hut however wonderful and lueritorioui liis%;x- ii 
ertions in tliia most interesting concern tnuy be, and no 
Mrson can express greater achnimtion of iliem than Mrs. 
Trimmer does : vet one thing she dceplv lamcntA* It is 
Mr. Lancaster's plan to oduc.-ue children in the great liin- 
daincnlul principles of Clirislianily, v\iiicb arc drnnmon to 
all sects, without endeavouring to instil into tlioir minds 
along with these, the disii!V«:nishing tenets of any deno¬ 
mination of Christian.s. Mrs. Trimmer’s ])l:m on the 
Other hand is to bring them up carefully in tlie iirineiples of 
the Ciiurcli of Lnglaiid. She compl.tms that the basis of 
Mr. Lancaster’s system is moruHlii ; whereas the basis of 
Iter system is ihr hnrfs of ihc Cliurdi of J'.ih^IuihL Wc 
are obliged however, so far to dissent from this c.scellciit 
lady, that we cannot help believing tluit there arc certain 
general principles of Christianity which are common to all, 
or most classes of Christians j and when we examine these 
principles with all the attention which so awful a subject 
deinaiirls, we c.aimot help licing of" opinion that they arc 
the most important: nay io far transeeiid in importanee all 
those additional tenets which form the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures between dilTerent sects, that these last vanish, as it 
were fro'u sight, in the comparison. However much 
therefore we may be of opinion tlial (he great htwly of the 
people should be educated in the piincijiles of the cstah- 
iished church, vve do not enter into all the warmth of 
Mrs. Tiiiimier’s condemnation of this part of Mr. IxUi- 
r-astei’s pl.in ; though vve very readily went along with lua 
ill iiiam of h< r obseiv.nioiis, both wlieii she praised, and 
wlien she siiguested some amendments. 

--CJOUR!• S 1*()NDKMih:. ■* 

The C/</s.v/e_N<» XVIf. 

Cl'llD-i pul-'ew I for. 

Crinittis is no more ! all the elegance of the l,alin 
rnnse j all the depth of Greek literature, no longer 
adorn the groves of Billericay. lie has ajipoin'cd 
Dr. Noliden to write his last dying words; who per¬ 
haps will consent to add a ballad, in his own iiu tre, 
and to hawk ihcni alumt the town. 

We, Crispns and Ciucinnatus, are his joint cxetn- 
tors: his will may be seen at Doctor'i Comnions, 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, b-; .1 single 
/mil -; and will infallWdy tidl on the wig of the lir-i | 

(aimmentator who passes under it. Dr. Ni l-devi’s { 
I’orphyrlus, like the sword Durindana, lias been 
iinng on the streams of Cloacina, there to float to all 
eteriiily ; lor, like that weapon, if any body should 
attempt to seize it, he is sure to dank his fingers. 

We think it onr solemn duty, a fluty incumbent on 
ns as his executors, to inform the re.tdcrs of liis inva- 
lii.iblc work.s, that Crinilus has left m.iiiy fragments in 
MS. which by our caro shall hereafter s'e the liglit. 
Jn his common porttolio several mutilated extracts of 
difl’ercnt natures were discovered, some of me most 
^curious of which shall subjoin. He was a man of 
jnerry manners and deep research : he had no private 
pique against the Germans cr Dr, N* hde» : ins*tn- 
tieavours were pfcrely for the best, atid he regretted to 
us on his death-bed that his purposes iiad been 
abortive, which should have been abiUcd by the 
i action i)f the Classic ihy Alien iiill. ^ 
i After this mention i^li^ne Urincf^al, it may be just 
i«to notice the navies and pruteuaioiis of us the exeuu- 

I VUi. V. , 
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tors. But neither of ut is an egotist: we are cont^t 
to do good ac^ in disguise—and thsreforft shall onl/ 
answer this questjpn, whiclv may be asked, in the 
mode of negatiot^ 

We are not the Gentlemen who tacked on a voliyue®*’ 
to Mr. Wakefield’s Memoirs : and who are constantly 
talking of themselves ‘ we went to this •jail," ‘ we 
went to that jai!,’ Ac. doubtless to vi.vii their perse- 
cnlfc'd friends. They could have had no other business 
there. We must own we have never been in j.iil in 
our lives. • 

Neither are wc the late editors of the Impcred 
Review; nor doavejob for an odd montli 75r so. 

Neither are we Messrs. Rosatupiet and ruller, the 
Reporters; nor Me.ssrs. Kecly and Tinncy, the learned 
apothecaries at Cambridge. 

Neither are wc the Senior Fcllmvs of any College: 

It will be seen, by our spelling, that we ate not Ox¬ 
onians : by our classical abililie.s, that we are not 
Canhfbs : and by our talent for metre, that we aie 
not North-Ilritoiis. 

No! we arei» Wo spirited and gentlemanly young . 
men, of the hairic'^t nature, who are not ashamed in 
a corrupt world, to p.ay the last duties to I lie learned 
Reformer ofLiteiatnre. Who shall fill his place? 
Certainly not Mr. Roscoe nor Mr. Gitlbrd—not Dr. 
Aikin nor Dr. Rees—not Dr. Nohden nor Dr. Truskr. 
But we shall grow satirical : 


Nescit vox niissa reverli. lluiii ! 


We now bring for'vartl a few fragments. 

“ ."Ni-irplierson has been delceted (rom his use of 
tlic nartie Caracul, and attributing it to CaraeaJla, fl»e. 
son of the emp«‘ror Seveiiii? Now as that prince 
w.'is known to the Romans only by tli5 names of 
Bassianus and Anloiiinns, until some time after his 
r'eiil), Ins surname of Caraealla eoiild nut have oecn 
his common .ippellalion among 1 lie Caledonians before 
that name was invented. 

“ Gibbon has ob.served on this cirnnnstance, but 
has not noticed anotliereipinilv iin]iorinnt. Iletnake.s 
Ossi.iii an ai^or ill tlio wars of Caraenl, and also the 
luslorian ot those ol (hart.s whicli ho says (ofeonrsa) 
means Ckiiausins; bill the nsorpei lived near a ceu-'”' 
inry -ifler the emperor we have mentioned.” 

[Note by tlie LxcciUbr.s.] This is a curious ^icce of 
criticism, and of gteal ii.se to the invalidation of 
Maepherson’s lileraiy honesty.* 

“ The Anlhologia is a collection of poems of a very 
peculiar stamp. Neither print nor eijnwieqiu’, lihither 
.sound pliilosophy, nor brilliant imagination is to lie. ex¬ 
pected, or (ifiinfortunaiely cxpi cted) will it be 

fiound among them. Where then is their charm? In-' 
considerable .indliiflinga.s thvy now appear, theyip'.';. 
most assiduously preserv cd by 1 he nnrient|, and 
ly commented on by the tnodcriis, Wi, it tnusi be*" 
confessed, w'ith very little under , ' . ".and indled 
no notion at all of their .subjects.®^., plated ig[; 

their true light by a living fugitive idltnoj-^ and tb^ 
charm whicii they really possess, and whicUlJ^olhfn^ 
more than li.-i of ii.ilive simplieiiy and elegance, atw 
a natural intro.lnouoii ot pleasingiljpugiF iamiliar ob¬ 
jects, IS transmitted to us yesbfr with as much 

truth and tidelity as the '^anguag9, man¬ 
ners, and impressions, yyf hostage Cf a 

4 1 ? ' ■ 
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^ The sleuth of Pr. Xuehslen as recorded by* ****- 
tain’.y a forgery^Tiiu Drs was not, as is there hiuted, 
a ****** nsir *"* N«r dW lie ever employ 

liispeniiiihcscrv^** **ure, nor is^he ridicule of any 
•■ejfcrjracfer so sacred mid so truly e«timable, socoiins^c- 
tcd bvall the ties ***** w-iili the JJoc** self as ***.’’ 
liie rest is uninteliigilde. * 

“ The demerits of these commentators are not suffi¬ 
ciently understood. RcMke was deplorably ignotjmt 
of metre ; in other respects he was acute. Wytten- 
b.ach characteri'^s hirii well in his life of ilhunkein : 
Retells us, that Jleiske was reduced'to the greatest 
di.stress: imM hiing compelled by tlie German bcnik- 
scllers to publish a .staled time, it is really won¬ 
derful he should h ive stored such a fund of conjectural 
criticism as he really has. But four out of'tive of his 
conjectures arc inatimissible from the boldness of his 
suggestions. Ha certainly did not sufficiently care for 
the iluefin litiiui uni, and in his Plutarch he has more 
cirors tlian in any work he has edited. lie complains 
blttcriy in his preface to the Oratores Graeci that only 
. 40 ccipies of that valuable work evwrre bespoke in 
Kngland. The work itself is now extremely scarce, 
anti sells for twelve or thirteen guineas. It is an 
enigma to me. why Isocrates is not included.” 

“ D’Orvdle, N’llloison, lUiunkein mid Valkenaer have 
undoubtedly the first right to critical 'celebrity of any 
scholars who lived cm the continent during the last 
century. Capiieronicr, the Professor at Paris, and 
tlie inadequate editor of Sophoclc.s, was as wholly un¬ 
fit for the province of iditm^, as Pote was for printhif^ 
Jtjyat author. De Paw carried many a point by mere 
coarseness: be terriliesR his antagonists into silence; 
but he is "now little read and less approved. The 
Geniidn press was never so prolific as it is at presentj 
yet f could much wish to sec a laborious edition of 
Terentianus Maurus, the emendation of which really 
requires much labour, and the book itself is scarce. 
But 1 witbolcl myself—the book is on mtjtre! The 
Geographi M inores and the Ancient Grammarians are 
in great need, even at this day, of iilu.s^atiou; while 
the Latin poets are overwhelmed with ciplanatittn." 

*• ” Hermann has at length entered on a work highly 

worthy his extraordinary talents—^I'he Orphica. It is 
laudable in him to waste his strength in this mass oi 
absurdities, where be must necessarily be obtrusive to 
very few readers. Ht says, in bia ^irefa^, bovver, 
that k was not his own choice, bvt the peremptory 
comrfiand of. his bookseller $ and we know that- a 
bookseller must be obeyed in Germany.” 

*, •'■‘leo 1 travelled on the Continent, I saw Brunck 
■4i|‘ 


at 


.Mli 


irx: his brother was at that time Mayor of 
«?'<;»« ii. The ,Commentator received meverygra- 
' for. jeame recommended to him from an in- 
-- fjrieo,^„JJ 5 *i;Merdam. It was before his misfor- 
, lOfcin = and however acrimo- 

k^'Jiitous hi’ lure of tl^n have been, he was mild and un- 
” -ssaro* ftddress. He was, in height, above^ 

^ K fec^ea nd bh clptbes were put on with the greatest 
*!^care. .iio fiict he wks a great coxcomb. He .ififected 
! not to'knoiil* t^c name of Professor Porson. He said 
that the'only •cf’? ' he had beard of in Kngland was 

at Dra,d,„ : ha w,. oa 
.■*<aVMUto an ati\° 'W an intolerable puppy> 
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and amused me much by telling me hme .shvt a tirnt 
it took him to gut a volume through his Irands. The 
reader will probably suspect that HcyMe is an old roan 
in a v^ig—No such thing He is dicst like a hussar. 
He is ifliitlc sp.are man with turret eyes, and looks as 
if he \va\ ready tc> cut and slash every poor author 
that came iti lii^ way. Tlie following anecdote of bis 
stu****” # 

The uxeentors, among Crinitus’s papers, found 
the following translaiions of Mr. Carlisle’s Epigram 
from the Arabic (which Sir W. Junes has aha 
translated:) . 

" When bom, in tears we saw thee drown'd 
While thiiic assembled friend.s around. 

With Smiles tlieir .loy eonfest: 

So live—^that at thy parting hour. 

They may the tlood of sorrow pour, 

"And thou ill Smiles be drcsi. 

I. 

** 'Vaaitu resonas implesti, parvule, caiaas, 

Dum cireum est risu tiirba soluta pio : 

Vitam talis ag.is—utTu sub limitc vita; 

Ore gcras Ilisus Ijise—.—fleantquc Tui" 

Cum iialalihus, O beate Sexti, 

Tuis adfuiiiMis calerva liden.. 

'Vagitu resonii 'trcpeiite cuius * 

In risutn domus oimiis est soluta. 

Talis \i\e, preeor, beate Sexti, 

Cum mors iuiinine.at toro cubantis, 

Ut cireum lacrynumiibua propiiiquis 
Solus non alio friure risu 1” 

We found a p.arody of the Seiiex Voronon.sis of 
Claudian. It appeared, in its mutilated stale, to have 
been a satirical_/<.« d'esprit at College on some Senior 
Fellow in the University; we could only make out a 
fragment or two. 

“ Felix! qiii patriis tevum transegit in arvis, 

L'na domiis piierumqucni videt, una Sencm. 

Happv the Fellow! who in College pale 

Where once a Boy he entered, iiiiKcrs yci; 

Quads the same muxzy dose of gratis ale. 

And sets those punishments he once was set. 

Fmgibiis altemis, non Console, coniputat annum ; 
Autumnum ponus; Ver sibi fiorc nutat. 

By signs impressive lie computes the year 

Who ne'er in bard addition could succeed ; 

He counts the autumn by his sour beer. 

The spring by triposses he cannot read. 
Atlquaevumqoe videt coiiseunisse nemus. 

* And walks, iike Adam, 'mid coeval trees.”’ 

How beautiful is the translation of this line by 
Cowley, 

* And loves hi.s old contemporary trees.’ 

Proxiina cui iiigrit Verona remotior ludis, 
Benacuinque putat litor.i rubra lacum ; 

Sed tamen iiidomitic vires; liriitls<|ue lacertis 
iKtas robustum tertia canitavuiu. 
t As % to him, as Iachfield’s mitred land, 

‘ 'The distant towers of Huntingdon appear: 

Far as the Humber Soham’s watery Mrand, 

And Whiitlesea as far as Windermcer. 

Yet, if detraction’s venom ought can prove 
To ^ a stigma on bis fonner life : 

His suoiig l>a«A once impelkxl to feats of lotie. 

And gave niin five- imall cbick^widtont a wife 
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In aa unfinished poem, entitled 
Vishes,' we find the following eight lines 
“ I only wi>h twelve thousand pounds a year. 

And Ciirweu’s country-liouse in Windermcer; v* 

A beauteous tnistress afiable and fair. 

With health, and i’riends, and not a singjc cait: 

The nerve of Pitt, and eloquence of Fox, 

To fence like Angelo, liSid.Melchcr box; 

To write each recreant German scholar dead. 

And bury Noehden in a box of lead." 

We cannot at present quote more fragments : we 
ee that to the last pour Crinitns was fretted with the 
iulneis, obscenities, ami blasphemies of the German 
iress. He was conscious, however, that as far as his 
nediocre talents went, he had done all in his power 
0 give warning to his countrymen : to sound the 
ofsm of lilcraiure. He died of a dysentery; and 
he last book he used was ' Noehden on Porphyry’ 
eeling, most strongly feeling, 

Thu ruling passion strong in death. 

Witness our hands, ^ 

True Copies. 


NoticeSt Literary and Scimivfic. 

’ ^oderatt 
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NOTICES . 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Mr. Duppa has in the press a Life of Michael Angelo 
Iiinii.irrotti, comprising his character as a poet, a painter, 
sculptor, and architect, with such illustraiioms only as 
II,ly bo essential to : complete view of his subject. The 
vurk will form one quarto volume, and will be published 
li the spring. * 

Rev. Job Orton's Letters have been some time in the 
iress, and will appear at the beginning of the year. The 
■oliection Ireitig l.arger than was expected, amounting to 
■pwiirds of sut'uuty, will, with his life, make two volumes 
Snio. 

A History of Ireland, in two volumes Svo. by the Rev. 
^MEs Goiiuox, author of the History of the' Late Rc- 
Iplliou in Ircl.ind, will shortly be published, 

^Sir David Lindsay's Works, by Georgs Chalmers, 
will speedily be published. 

‘Mr. Grahamk, author of The Sabbath, a poem, has 
||st finished a new volume of poems, which will speedily 
lie published. i 

The Rev. J. Dallaway has in the press a work, inti- j 
;led, “ Observations on English Architecture.” Its object 
s a general and compreliensive view of ancient military and 
M’clesiiisiical structiire.s in ihis kingdom, and aconsparison 
)f modern buildings with those in a similaj style on the, 
Continent. i 

lJr.EAr.HiNG.STRAW. M. Fisclicr of Vienna has dis- 
orered a new process for this effect. Instead of smoking, 
|t with sulphur, as hcreiofiure, he steeps it in the inuriati-^ 
jcid saturated with potass. The straw bleached by ' i 
ocess of M. Fisclirr never grows yellow, and is equany 
uite; besides that it acquiics a great flexibility. 
Ecgnomical Fire Places. —^The French have been 
ry active lately about those improvements, which C«unt 
lOmford some time agm set on foot. On some improve- 
eats [iroposctl by a m. Olivier, Guiton and Bertholet 
W lately made a report to the class of physical sciences 
the National Institute, and state ^em to produce the 
lowing advai^fages: , , * • 

[ist. 'To reduce the tunnels of‘4he cklranqys to dimen- 
m tp small that they t^nnot be Uaf^e to smoke. 
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?d. To burn, without producing anysnyi, all sorts of ’ 
combustibles, and Iso completely^ that no visible smoke 
escajies from the top of the chimney. 

Sd. To retain, at pleasure, witlilu the apartment, 
well managed circul.itioiis, all the heat which the combus¬ 
tible can dise,pgage, or to direct part, of it into tj^e neigh¬ 
bouring apartments, or superior stories. 

4th. To rcgulau- in this inauncr the degree of heat which 
is requited. 

.9lh, To afford, by a |iort1cular kind of shelf, placed 
immediately above the fire,\hc couveniened of boiling li- 
<|uors in porcelain dishes. * 

()lh. Finally, to be^usccptible of .all kinds of decora¬ 
tions that may bi- desired, of wliicli tlm first essays of M. 
Olivier afford -.Iready the (iroor and the example. 

Cowpox.—W’c aip liaptiy to find the governments on 
the continent employing tiivir ntniost ciuTiMtonrs to extend 
the knowledge and use of this most foitunale disrovery. 
The Prussian Government lias lately struck a medal, woriii 
fifty gold Mneats, to be roiifcrred uivn those 'vlio disiiii- 
gulsh ihcuiselves by their ctforis to promote inoculation for 
the cowpox. On ilie o^e side is a head of the king, wiiii 
t’ne inscription ; Firiin'irjt.i lyUhcliints Ilex Pafci Pahiu. 

On the reverse is a cow, vehicli the goddess of lie.di 
just bringing ashore, with the motto. In tc Suyi 
Sulua i and round the edge, i'arrinalionh Prunhiin. 

Astronomy. —On the 'jCd Octolie'^ about three o’clock 
ill the morning, M. Jluth at li'rankfort on tin: Older disco- 
veretl a comet in the hiiiderinust foot of the Great Bear, 
between the stars •. and f, and verging to the westward of 
them, it was scarcely visible with the naked eye, but was 
'easily discernible with a common telescope. In .size and 
brightness it resembled the great spot in Aiid.omejla, ^ut 
it was perfec\ly round. At four o’clotjk, its right ascension 
was 166''30 ; its declination .'t.'f'40. At five, the former 
was l66° ."I'.' J the latter 33° 3'.;. Its coupij was soutlierlv, 
a little to the west. 'I'he same comet was seen on the 23 
of October at Berlin by M. Bode, between three and four 
in the morning. It was then to tl/e we.stward of the po¬ 
sition which It occupied on tlie^ireceding day : its right 
ascension was then about 174“ 2*, and its northern de¬ 
clination 27° 4(f, 

Dr. Gall, so well known on the continent for his 
treatises and lecturft on sculls, is at present at (’open- 
bagen. His lectures ^cre have liecn twice repeated, sftid 
still attended by ’ .ga and fashionable audiences. I'lic 
people in that ca / imagine that they have found a key to 
verV great disci & with respect to the abilities of niiA- 
kind. He ''as '{>een particularly att^ded by public 
teachers, surgeons and anatomists, who have no doubt 
edified very roiicli by his instructions. ^ 

Polybius.— From a fragment of Polybius lately ditcovered 
in a convent on Mount Athos, are taken the following ex¬ 
tracts from a treaty of peace made by the Ro^ftns with 
l^ilip the fourth, or as some reckon, the fiRh\*King of 
Macedon, in which the hard terms alluded to by Livy and p, 
others are specified at length. 5«' 

“ Philip shall have no establishment of troopi beyOpi ^ 
500 soldiers. - , " 

" Philip shall give up all his clcp^- and never have 
another in his possession. 

* " Philip shall undertake no expeds.. 
or in conjunction with anv other pov^y 
leave, and approbation of the Roman Sa.J 

** Philip shall pay immediately 50U taiCnui of gm into.. 
the Roman treasury, an' more in .ten years, ince^. 
tain proport\pn.s. * 

“Wilip shall leave^'lls soh fts a hostage for tbe.jwwVj 
formance of these contUticp 


) he.r by himself 
licept widt the 
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' ^TO rm REJDEJl. 

THOS^ who hove leen acqu^nted with the Lite-^ 
rarij Journal from ilsfrst institution, are not ig- 
vo^it'of the changes which it has uniter gone, or 
of t^e cciises which jwodu. ed them. It was ori~ 
giriatiij designed tu comprehend a wide field of 
literature', and was cir^mlated wcekli/ tnj the 
post, I'cihg printed o'cJ'a paper stamped and 
ntlap-ed to this conveyance.^ But the laws of 
the Stamp-(^ce occasioning inconveniences on 
this plan which rendered it advisable to give it 
vp, the department allotted to 'criticism, or 
reviewing, was gradually extended, till at last 
it embraced the greater part if the publication. 
The approbation which the Public has bestowed 
upon the labours devoted to this enlarged depntt- 
ment of the work has been faltering, not only 
from the number, but the value of the testimonies 
received mils favmir. A great number too of 
the friends of Yne publicat ion, having expressed 
their opinion that the important business (f Re¬ 
viewing was belter disjoined from any miscella¬ 
neous objects, it has been determined to cmi/ine 
the Lilerarif Journal to that great subject en¬ 
tirely : And as the quarto form in which it has 
hitlterfo ap/isared wfu chosen for the sake of the 
fi original pl&H but is less adapted to a Review, 
that will be edtered, and if will henceforth be 
panted in ocla.vbf*bf the size and form of other 
Revitrws. 

'fo the Readers of the J^f,v'ary Joicrnal little is 
necessary to be said with rrgar^ to the prhiciples 
cn which llie New Scries wt'' be conducted. The 
'* expedience they have had of ttv^^t, it is strongly 
,presumed, wilt be accepted by y •“ phdge if 

what will be q^ered to them inpub¬ 
lic has been sujfcientlyjptsfjip recogie^^hat the 


f only ^^ause-espoused iy Publixa^umfs the 
cause of J^^iRure tend s<di^ inquiry, it was 
■ thej'Pfdnion^^. ihe original pnjectors of 
, iKai hvifppeal to the good sense of theq^l.^ 

i- 'agmtkymen in the cause of knowledge, would, 

^ m tjut end, prove stteces.fid; and that the ad¬ 
vice of those friends by tvhoni they were assured 
that sacrjfjd^^^st be made, either to ill-nature 
ly SidmtyL^ l&parly-spmt by adulation, was,* 
in this coim^i ill-founded: nor has the event 
■deS&ved ihe^ expectation. . 

On the same principles whid^ave hitherto guided 
\ kh0iftgraxy Journal, it <mtime*to'le con. 
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^ tics fo^ the oakeof depressing the peoplef 
will it teach popular doctrines for ihc sake 
fil ing the people an undue degreeaf power. ' 
ti’ill neither support the churclptiy attacking tht., 
dissenters^', nor will it spare the dissenters for 
the sake of discrediting the church. It will • 
neither adopt modem opinioiis 'because they ar^\ 
new; nor will it shew any respect to prejudices ' 
however old, and however they may be rec^- 
memled by great lumes, respected authoriii^f 
unilliplicd assertion. It will offer no iu^se to 
ualigmmt pasAious by severity ; but it will spare 
neither ignorance, folly, nor vice, ly tim/dijly or 
mi <,placed moderation.—To present at once a just 
and an enlightened view of the literalure of the 
limes; to draw the Public attention to what is 
sound in thought, and elegant in expression; fa 
give learning against what is either evil in its 
temleney, or contrary to good taste in its execu¬ 
tion; and to teach the rules by which what is 
valuable in literature may be distinguished from 
what is corrupt, are the sole purposes of the 
Literary Journal. 

On the 'merits of the execution the individmls con- . 
corned are willing that their saccess, as it ought 
tu do, should rest. On this subject it becorras 
them to hive wo pretensions; nor have they a 
ivish to appealfrom the judgment of theirUeaders. 
As an experiment, however, in favour of candour 
ami impartiality, the success of their work is to 
them aft object of more than ordinary solicitude; 
though it will not escape tlwir readers that this 
very circumstance lays them under peculiar dis- 
advantages. No associations, or parties op'men • 
are interested- in applc^uding or regomni^ing ' 
their work. Pdrlp-spiril, and other selfish prin- 
eiplesmdke mf ’bnlu friends but zealots; truth,! 
and candour Me every one's concern, unci for that f 
reason, according to a very just observat'ugi^ ! 
seldcrm exiite peculiar interest in any one, ^ c } 

Siich foreign publications as are likely to . aM 
the knowledge, or to excite the curiosity qf ike 
in this country, wilt be expedlHously 
! \.^j^r(itely examined. But' as the Review^ ^ 
ihkse will appear ind'tsaiminately with ihose\ & 
our own language, the expence if.„q,ppbdd^m 
will he avoided; and the twelve ntimbers 
year win Jam two handsotde volu/inesi '■ - 'j '' 
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